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jjACH  succeeding  year,  as  the 
invasion  of  our  compatriots 
augments,  the  French  capi- 
tal is  changing  its  physiog- 
nomy. Paris  is  fast  becom- 
ing Americanized.  There 
are  now  certain  quarters  such  as  Passy  and 
the  Etoile,  in  fact,  the  whole  Western  section, 
where  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Central  Park.  The  signs  on  the  avenue 
de  l'Oplra  and  the  rue  de  Rivoli  bear  more 
American  than  French  names  and  an  old 
Parisian  tells  me  that  he  can  now  hardly 
recognize  the  Grand  Boulevards. 

If  you  wish  to  find  the  Paris  of  olden 
times,  the  Paris  of  Balzac,  the  Paris  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Paris  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  you  must  fre- 
quent the  populous  quarters,  at  present 
abandoned  by  the  gentry,  and  seek  out  the 
glorious  mansions  of  the  past  now  trans- 
formed into  work-houses  and  factories. 
There  are  many  of  them,  and  all  through 
the  quartier  Saint  Merri  and  near  the 
Pantheon,  you  will  constantly  come  upon 
ancestral  dwellings  now  the  homes  of  hun- 
dreds of  petits  metiers  parisiens. 

But  there  yet  remains  a  spot  in  the  me- 
tropolis which,  on  account  of  its  privileged 
situation,  the  ravages  of  time  and  progress 
have  left  untouched.  It  is  the  "He  St. 
Louis,"  the  tiny  island  back  of  Notre  Dame. 
Discreet  little  corner,  silent  little  province  in 
the  heart  of  the  mighty  city,  it  still  bears  its 
haughty  mien  and  continues  its  reticent  ex- 
istence like  those  aged  persons  we  have 
sometimes  met,  who  linger  so  long  that 
Death  seems  to  have  forgotten  them,  and 
whose  rare  conversations  interest  and  as- 
tonish us. 


When  we  decided  on  Paris  as  a  perma- 
nent place  of  residence,  we  chose  our  home 
on  St.  Louis  Isle.  As  time  went  by,  we 
became  fonder  and  fonder  of  its  history, 
more  and  more  interested  in  its  past,  un- 
til at  length  we  have  come  to  regard  it  as 
belonging,  in  a  measure,  to  us.  And  if  to- 
day we  wish  to  show  you  about  the  island, 
it  is  with  something  of  the  pride  of  a  land- 
holder who  escorts  his  guests  around  his 
estate. 

Here  each  house  has  its  distinct  person- 
ality, its  own  style  of  architecture  and,  above 
all,  that  sympathetic  and  attractive  air  pos- 
sessed so  often  by  things  that  have  lived 
long  and  could  relate  much.  A  glance  at 
the  high  colorless  walls,  the  dingy  little 
streets,  and  even  the  sunlit,  tree-bordered 
quays  suffices  to  transport  me  into  the  past. 
Everything  seems  filled  with  a  kind  of  mel- 
ancholy poesy;  to  breathe  forth  the  per- 
fume of  history.  As  I  pass  each  corner  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  Sedan  chair 
stop  before  one  of  those  huge  iron  grills,  and 
a  charming  powdered  lady  step  out.  Or 
farther  on,  from  under  the  massive  porte- 
cochere  of  that  Louis  XIV  mansion,  is 
not  a  gilded  coach  with  pompous  and  in- 
solent out-riders  going  to  issue  forth  and 
clatter  over  the  cobbles? 

Unfortunately  the  only  vestige  of  these 
" good  old  times"  is  the  water-carrier,  for  in 
the  interior  of  the  island  there  are  certain 
houses  so  old  that  their  landlord  dares  not 
touch  their  masonry  to  install  modern  con- 
veniences. So  every  morning  the  porteur 
d'eau  of  tradition,  his  pails  suspended 
from  a  wooden  shoulder-piece,  mounts  the 
stairs  and  supplies  each  apartment  with 
sufficient  water  to  last  the  day. 
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One  of  the  oldest  oil  suspension  street  lamps  in  Paris. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  extremity  of  the 
island. 

At  the  point  where  the  Quai  d'Anjou  and 
the  rue  St.  Louis-en-PIle  meet,  the  "  Hotel 
Lambert"  rises  majestically  behind  its  high 
stone  walls  which  screen  a  charming  garden 
from  public  view.   Built 
in    1640   for   President 
Nicholas  Lambert,  it  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  seventeenth- 
century  architecture  now 
standing  in  Paris. 

Its  exterior  decoration 
was  entrusted  to  Lepau- 
tre,  and  the  interior  was 
admirably  ornamented 
by  a  legion  of  famous 
painters.  A  story  goes 
that  President  Lambert, 
an  extremely  cunning 
man,  simultaneously  en- 
gaged Lebrun  and  Les- 
ueur  to  do  some  mural 
decorating.  He  then 
cleverly  animated  the 
jealousy  of  the  two  ri- 
vals, who  did  their  best 
to  exceed  each  other, 
and  in  consequence  the 
works  done  by  the  mas- 


ters while  in  the  H6tel  Lambert  are  now 
considered  their  chejs-d'eeuvres.  Lebrun 
painted  "  Les  Travauxd'Hercule,"  Lesueur 
"  Some  Episodes  in  the  history  of  Love," 
consigned  to  a  small  chamber  called  "Le 
Cabinet  de  P  Amour."  At  the  same  time 
he  executed  his  remarkable  "  Phaeton  and 
Ganymede"  that  hangs  in  the  Louvre 
gallery. 

In  the  next  century  the  house  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Marquise  du  Chatelet, 
"la  divine  Emilie"  of  Voltaire,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Encyclopaedia"  passed  much 
of  his  time  there.  There  are  certain  manu- 
scripts of  his  still  extant,  dated  from  that 
place  of  residence. 

Later  on  the  La  Haye  family  became  the 
owners  of  the  Hotel  Lambert  (for  through- 
out all  centuries  it  has  preserved  the  name 
of  its  founder).  They  generously  gave  part 
of  the  treasures  it  contained  to  Louis 
XVI  for  his  collection  in  the  Louvre. 
After  that  the  place  became  the  successive 
property  of  the  Count  de  Montolivet,  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  finally 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Czartoryski  fam- 
ily, who  still  own  it.  Thus  you  see  that  dur- 
ing nearly  three  centuries  the  highest  French 
society  has  frequented  that  sombre  little 
corner  of  our  island. 

Just  across  the  street  stands  the  Hotel  de 
Breton villiers,  which,  if 
less  richly  decorated  than 
its  neighbor,  rejoices  in  a 
more  favorable  situation, 
being  well  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  shaded  by  many 
fine  trees.  "  This  house," 
says  a  contemporary 
writer,  "  has  a  grand  and 
sage  allure  that  enables 
one  to  distinguish  it  at  a 
very  great  distance,  and 
gives  a  splendid  idea  of 
the  grandeur  of  Paris,  to 
persons  arriving  from  the 
Charenton  side." 

Following  the  Quai 
d'Anjou  for  a  short  dis- 
tance we  come  upon  a 
dark,  stately  looking 
mansion  still  known  by 
its  old  name,  the  H6tel 
de  Lauzun.  It  is  here 
that    Mademoiselle  de 
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Mademoiselle,  cousin  of  Louis  XIV  and 
grand-daughter  of  Henry  IV,  lived,  suffered 
and  finally  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

History  tells  us  that  if  at  forty  years  of 


her  to  think  of  marrying  the  King  of 
Spain  or,  perhaps,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
future  Charles  II  of  England.  None  but 
a  royal  suitor  need  seek  her  hand. 


Rue  de  Bretonvilliers. 


age  she  was  still  a  maiden,  it  was  because 
she  had  found  no  suitor  of  sufficiently  noble 
blood  with  whom  she  might  be  allied.  She 
was  a  Grande  Dame  of  history,  the  hero- 
ine of  the  Fronde,  whose  birth  permitted 


What  was  it,  then,  that  at  this  late  day 
inspired  her  infatuation  for  Lauzun,  a  sim- 
ple captain  of  the  Guards,  a  man  many 
years  her  junior  and  "one  of  the  most  inso- 
lent and  capricious  individuals  at  court "? 
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Her  diary  tells  us  that  up  until  the  time  of 
their  meeting  the  flame  of  love  had  never 
burned  within  her  breast,  and  that  Lauzun 
charmed  her  by  "  The  distinction  of  his  con- 
duct in  comparison  with  other  peoples';  by 
the  elevation  of  his  soul  above  those  of 
others;  by  his  agreeable  conversation  and 
a  million  other  singularities." 

Dandy  of  the  court,  he  was  not  long 
guessing  the  secret  of  this  proud  demoiselle, 
who  essayed  every  possible  ruse  to  draw 
forth  a  proposal  from  her  chosen  admirer. 
But  the  rascal,  knowing  he  could  not  rise  to 
her  station,  resolved  to  see  how  far  he  could 
humble  her  pride,  and  unlike  the  situations 
in  the  fairy  stories,  in  this  case  it  was  the 
princess  who  sought  the  hand  of  her  vassal. 
Nor  was  he  any  too  willing.  He  pretended 
to  misunderstand  her  intentions,  coquetted 
with  her,  tormented  her  until  the  very  day 
she  went  to  the  king  to  ask  his  consent  to 
their  immediate  marriage. 

Louis  XIV,  taken  unawares,  saw  nothing 
to  prevent  the  union,  and  preparations  for 
the  event  were  immediately  set  afoot.    But 


Hotel  de  Lauzun. 


the  scandal  caused  when  it  was  noised 
abroad  that  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon was  enamored  of  a  simple  guardsman, 
and  that  the  king  approved  of  the  match, 
threatened  to  render  the  monarch  unpopu- 
lar, and  counselled  by  the  various  members 
of  his  family,  he  withdrew  his  consent  three 
days  later,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  ceremony. 
Furious  to  see  his  royal  prey  thus  escape 
him,  Lauzun,  in  his  anger,  let  slip  some 
imprudent  phrases,  and  he  was  shortly  dis- 
patched on  a  mission  to  the  North.  While 
on  his  way  thence  he  was  captured  and  im- 
prisoned by  royal  command. 

Mademoiselle  was  inconsolable,  and  for 
fourteen  long  years  she  lived,  loved  and 
waited,  finally  succeeding  in  buying  her 
lover's  deliverance.  But  at  what  a  price! 
Almost  all  her  property  was  forfeited  to  ac- 
cumulate the  tremendous  sum  the  king 
asked  for  ransom,  and  even  then  she  was 
only  permitted  a  secret  marriage  with  the 
man  of  her  choice. 

Lauzun  and  his  white-haired  bride  took 
refuge  in  their  island  home,  and  shortly  we 
see  the  real  character  of  the 
man  coming  to  the  surface. 
Debauched  and  embittered, 
this  beau  chevalier  seems  to 
have  left  his  polished  man- 
ners within  the  prison  gates, 
and  he  brutally  accused  his 
wife  of  being  the  cause  of  his 
misfortunes,  captivity  and 
exile.  Other  and  more  hu- 
miliating scenes  followed  and 
soon  the  great  house  rang 
with  cries  of  dissension. 

The  grande  demoiselle  bore 
it  all  with  mild  submission, 
her  flamme  d?  amour  as  yet  too 
strong  to  be  quenched  by 
mere  ill-treatment.  Lauzun 
triumphed  in  her  abasement, 
and  one  day  in  the  presence 
of  a  brilliant  assembly,  com- 
manded his  royal  help-mate: 
"Henriette  de  Bourbon, 
make  haste,  remove  my 
boots!"  Then,  at  length,  the 
princess  rose  above  the 
woman  and  drove  the  scoun- 
drel from  her  presence  never 
to  lay  eyes  on  him  again. 

How  she  passed  the  re- 
maining years  of  her  life  still 
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remains  a  mystery.  All  I  know  is  that  soon 
after  her  death,  Lauzun,  then  a  man  con- 
siderably over  sixty,  married  Mademoiselle 
de  Dufort,  a  charming  girl  of  sixteen,  and 
whether  or  not  he  conducted  his  new  bride 
to  his  house  on  the  Quai  d'Anjou  is  a  ques- 
tion I  have  never  cared  to  look  into. 

When  he  himself  passed  away  his  gor- 
geous dwelling  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Marquis  de  Richelieu,  nephew  of  the  fa- 
mous cardinal.  Richelieu  sold  it  to  Ogin, 
who,  in  his  turn,  disposed  of  it  to  a  wealthy 
nobleman,  and  finally  at  the  beginning  of 


Louis  XVFs  reign,  we  find  the  Baron  de 
Pimodan,  brigadier  of  the  king's  armies, 
its  owner. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  was 
living  there  with  all  his  family,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  Liberal  sentiments,  the  Committee  of 
Public  Welfare  ordered  him  to  be  arrested. 
A  pretty  legend  relates  that  the  old  noble- 
man, having  given  his  word  to  his  detainers, 
had  his  great  coach  harnessed  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  drove  in  state  to  his  prison 
in  the  Luxembourg. 

His  nephew,  the  Marquis  de  Vioilaye, 
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deeming  it  unnecessary  to  run  the  risk  of 
decapitation,  hid  in  his  uncle's  cellar  and 
soon  discovered  that  the  place  was  full  of 
subterranean  and  even  submarine  passages, 
which,  to  his  great  delight,  enabled  him  to 
escape  in  safety. 

Following  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the 
Hdtel  de  Lauzun  became  the  successive 
property  of  many  wealthy  unknowns,  until 
at  length,  in  1842,  the  Baron  Jerome  Pich- 
on  became  its  possessor.  At  first  he  rented 
it  to  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  author  of  "Les 
Enfers  de  Paris,"  who  gave  such  a  splendid 
fete  in  the  historic  mansion  that  certain  old 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance  say  that  nothing 
like  it  had  ever  been  seen  in  Paris. 

Then  Pichon  himself  wished  to  live 
there,  but  the  place  being  already  divided 


into  apartments,  he  could  not  expel  the  ten- 
ants, and  was  therefore  obliged  to  occupy 
only  parts  of  the  dwelling,  while  Charles 
Beaudelaire  the  poet  rented  all  the  second 
floor. 

"When  I  first  visited  the  translator  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  says  Banville  in  his 
Memoirs,  "  he  lived  on  the  He  St.  Louis  in 
the  old  and  celebrated  Hotel  de  Lauzun,  su- 
perb and  sad  habitation,  whose  decorative 
paintings  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Louvre.  Beaudelaire  had  chosen  rather 
scanty,  high-walled  lodgings,  composed  of 
several  small  rooms  without  any  particular 
character,  from  whose  windows  one  could 
see  the  wide,  green  river.  The  noble  dwel- 
ling contains  many  princely  apartments, 
notably  the  one  of  Boissard  the  painter,  who 


Mattress  makers  under  the  Pont  Marie. 
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then  possessed,  and  justly  gloated  over,  a 
piano  wholly  decorated  by  Watteau's  hand, 
a  treasure  purchased  for  the  sum  of  1,200 
francs  ($240)  which  to-day  could  only  be 
bought  by  a  Rothschild."  ' 

It  was  here  that  the  circle  of  celebrated 
men  known  as  the  Mangeurs  cThaschish 
(hashish  eaters),  met  and  absorbed  their 
oriental  mixture.  Their  bewildering  dreams 
and  strange  hallucinations  were  the  talk  of 


the  time,  and  even  now  are  so  well  known 
that  it  is  useless  to  go  into  detail. 

But  let  us  continue  our  promenade. 

On  leaving  the  Hotel  de  Lauzun  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  one's  self  on  the  quay  again, 
with  a  gentle  breeze  blowing  through  the 
Italian  poplar  trees,  whose  silvery-leaved 
branches  rise  far  above  the  high  stone  para- 
pet that  borders  the  street  and  hides  their 
trunks.    I  remember  my  surprise  when,  on 
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first  looking  over  the  wall  to  see  if  their 
roots  were  in  the  water,  my  eye  was  arrested 
by  a  strange-looking  house-boat  of  abnor- 
mal size.  A  second  glance  showed  that 
there  was  not  one,  but  a  whole  line  of  them, 
stretching  between  the  Pont  Louis-Phil- 
lippe  and  the  Pont  Sully.  A  broad  veranda 
surrounded  each  construction,  and  bloom- 
ing geranium  plants  as  well  as  climbing 
vines  were  placed  most  attractively  in  vari- 
ous niches  and  along  the  walls.  A  kind  of 
wooden  gang-plank  was  stretched  from  the 
narrow  bank  to  the  entrance  and  a  sign  over 
the  door  announced,  Bateaux  Lavoirs 
(Wash-boats). 

It  is  here,  then,  that  the  Parisian's  wash- 
ing is  brought  to  be  laundered,  for  as  yet 
the  installation  of  galvanized  tubs  in  pri- 
vate houses  and  apartments  is  unknown. 

Some  of  the  boats  are  extremely  old,  if  I 
am  to  believe  the  sign  borne  by  one  of  them 
which  says:  "Bateau  Lavoir  du  Pont  St. 
Paul,  1623";  but  on  hearing  that  most  of 
them  have  accepted  modern  improvements, 
I  was  somewhat  reassured  and  decided  to 
pay  them  a  visit.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  whole  composed  of  several  construc- 
tions, grouped  together  and  attached  to  one 
another.  Four  parallel  corridors  divide  the 
boat  into  as  many  compartments,  which  in 
turn  are  subdivided  into  individual  cham- 
bers by  rows  of  columns  from  which  are 
suspended  roller-curtains.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  there  are  two  aisles  of  wash  rooms 
that  look  onto  the  river  and  two  that  are  on 
the  interior.  Those  on  the  outside  are  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  and  rain  by  a  window 
pane  placed  horizontally  above  their  open- 
ing, while  those  within  are  sheltered  by 
the  common  roof.  Each  separate  compart- 
ment is  supplied  with  a  washboard  which 
is  placed  in  the  opening  and  a  trifle  above 
the  water's  edge.  Here  the  laundress  soaps, 
beats,  and  rubs  her  clothes.  Then  bending 
slightly  forward,  she  is  able  to  rinse  them 
in  the  current. 

Each  boat  has  a  steam-motor  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  turn  a  beating  machine  and  a 
wringer,  and  at  the  same  time  it  serves  to 
pump  out  the  water  that  often  filters  in 
from  below. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  would  not  have 
been  prudent  to  venture  among  these  wash- 
women, whose  language  is  almost  as  auda- 
cious as  that  of  their  sisters  aux  holies. 
Perhaps  my   visit   was   ill-timed   or   else 


things  have  changed,  and  the  laundress  of 
tradition  no  longer  exists,  for  I  was  per- 
mitted to  go  my  way  without  receiving 
splashes  of  any  description.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  their  conversation  does  not 
lack  animation,  and  biting  truths  are  re- 
vealed about  absent  members  who,  by  the 
way,  are  always  in  the  wrong. 

During  my  visit  I  saw  several  strange- 
looking  beings  circulating  in  the  corridors, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  chat  with  a  laun- 
dress. Among  others  was  an  old  sailor  who 
had  contraband  matches  to  sell;  a  travel- 
ling salesman  with  handkerchiefs,  two  for 
three  cents,  and  still  another  vender  who  of- 
fered fur  boas  at  forty-nine  cents  each,  with 
the  muff  to  match  for  as  much  more.  Hear- 
ing the  price,  my  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
me  and  I  examined  the  articles  for  sale. 
How  do  they  do  it  ?  I  wondered.  How  can 
it  be  possible  to  furnish  the  merchandise  at 
that  price?  Where  does  it  come  from ?  By 
what  means  is  it  obtained  ?  are  questions  I 
have  asked  myself  time  and  again,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  resolve. 

Most  of  the  men  managed  to  find  a  cus- 
tomer or  two  and  departed,  more  or  less  en- 
chanted by  their  sales. 

Silence  reigned  in  the  corridors  for  at 
least  three  minutes,  and  then  a  heavy  step 
was  heard  at  the  entrance.  All  the  women 
looked  up,  their  eager  eyes  betraying  their 
expectancy.  Presently  an  old  woman  with 
piercing  eyes  and  a  fantastic  bonnet  ap- 
peared and  hobbled  down  the  passage  way. 
Each  laundress  loudly  claimed  her  entire 
attention,  and  it  was  only  when  she  took  a 
deck  of  cards  from  her  pocket  and  each  one 
in  turn  drew  from  the  pack,  that  I  under- 
stood her  vocation.  She  was  a  fortune- 
teller. 

"  A  tot  la  rousse"  she  cried,  and  then  the 
seance  commenced.  Each  person  in  turn 
had  her  future  predicted,  either  by  the 
cards  or  by  letters  pricked  with  a  pin, 
and  all  seemed  deeply  impressed  by  the 
prophesies. 

The  old  hag  gave  them  their  money's 
worth,  I  assure  you,  and  even  at  two  sous 
le  petit  jeu  and  three  le  grand  I  am 
convinced  she  had  tucked  away  many  a 
comfortable  little  sum.  As  I  was  leaving  I 
heard  her  saying  to  a  poor  half-crippled 
creature,  "Dear  child,  I  see  a  dark-eyed 
handsome  young  man  coming  in  your  di- 
rection."  And  the  girl  lifted  toward  her  two 
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wonderful  blue  eyes  wherein  sparkled  the 
joy  of  so  beautiful  a  dream. 

Marchande  d 'illusions,  marchande  d'es- 
poir,  I  doubt  if  she  would  have  found  much 
commerce  among  the  many  sturdy  fisher- 
men who  from  every  boat-landing,  from 
every  bridge,  from  every  wall  in  the  entire 
quarter  cast  their  lines,  which  are  attached 
to  long  bamboo  poles. 

What  is  it  that  fascinates  them?  From 
my  window  I  have  watched  for  hours  at  a 
time,  but  never  as  yet  have  I  seen  a  single 
fish  drawn  from  the  water.  At  first,  I  took 
these  placid  creatures  for  philosophers  who 
came  to  the  river's  bank  to  let  their  thoughts 
drift  along  with  their  lines  in  the  current. 
But  on  closer  examination  I  discovered 
what  was  to  me  an  unknown  science  (per- 
haps it  is  an  art),  in  the  measured  move- 
ments, attentive  eyes,  and  rigid  features  of 
these  dauntless  sportsmen,  who  watch  for  a 
bite  much  as  a  wild  beast  lies  in  wait  for 
his  prey. 

One  day,  when  pressed  for  time,  I  ac- 
costed one  of  them,  asking  if  he  were  aware 
how  soon  the  next  boat  passed.  From  the 
way  in  which  he  turned  toward  me  and  ut- 
tered "Ssh!"  I  understood  what  strange 
and  boundless  passion  guides  these  tran- 
quil Parisian  fishermen. 

Wet  or  dry,  when  the  frost  is  white  on  the 
window  panes,  or  when  the  asphalt  melts 
under  foot,  risking  pneumonia  and  sun- 
strokes, I  see  them  every  day  of  my  life, 
men  and  sometimes  women,  hanging  over 
the  walls  or  gathered  along  the  banks. 

Our  old  concierge,  who,  from  her  lodge 
in  our  house,  saw  the  Siege  of  Paris  and  the 
Commune  in  1870,  told  me  that  when  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  was  aflame,  and  shot  fell 
thick  and  fast  along  the  quays,  four  or  five 
of  these  intrepid  anglers  continued  their  oc- 
cupation, baiting  their  lines  and  patiently 
waiting  for  the  fish  to  bite,  as  though  noth- 
ing were  the  matter. 

It  was  on  the  shores  of  the  Seine,  next  to 
our  island,  that  the  first  cold  baths  were  es- 
tablished and  their  origin  is  most  curious. 

In  1781  a  certain  Turquin  had  the  idea  of 
placing  in  a  boat  several  bath-tubs,  held  on 
a  level  with  the  river  by  means  of  a  wooden 
floor.  Pierced  by  tiny  holes  permitting  the 
current  to  enter  and  thus  constantly  change 
the  water,  each  tub  was  enclosed  in  a  kind 
of  cabin  and  was  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
as  many  as  three  persons  at  a  time.    This 


establishment  known  as  the  "  Chinese 
Baths' '  had  such  a  great  success  that  Tur- 
quin soon  opened  another  on  a  larger  scale, 
where  each  person  had  a  separate  cabin  and 
all  plunged  into  a  common  pool. 

It  is  such  a  building  in  the  form  of  a  hol- 
low square  that  appears  every  June  and  is 
anchored  at  the  foot  of  the  Pont  Louis- Phil- 
lippe.  There  it  stays  all  during  the  summer 
months,  well  patronized  by  men  and  boys 
who  for  six  sous  obtain  a  cabin,  a  towel 
and  a  lesson  in  swimming,  if  they  care  to 
take  it. 

It  is  between  the  Bain  du  Terrain,  as 
it  is  now  called,  and  the  opposite  shore  that 
the  water  sports  of  Paris  take  place.  Swim- 
mers and  oarsmen  from  all  over  the  world 
come  there  even'  season  and  delight  the 
amateurs  of  aquatic  entertainment.  On 
the  days  when  the  "Joules  Lyonnaises" 
(tilters  from  Lyons)  are  advertised,  a 
grand  stand  is  raised  on  the  shore,  seats  are 
placed  on  the  canal  boats  that  are  anchored 
so  as  to  block  the  current,  and  a  military 
band  is  procured,  not  so  much  to  amuse  the 
public  as  to  make  a  noise  and  prevent  those 
in  the  tilting  match  from  hearing  the  un- 
complimentary cries  of  the  crowd,  if  things 
don't  go  to  suit  its  taste. 

Toward  the  end  of  September  a  tug  boat 
comes  and  tows  away  the  Bain  du  Ter- 
rain to  its  winter  quarters.  Shortly  after 
its  departure  a  black-looking  canal  boat 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  opposite  shore. 
In  a  week's  time  four  others  have  joined  it, 
and  this  group  forms  what  is  known  as  the 
Parisian  apple  market  (Marc he  aux  pom- 
mes).  Often,  when  crossing  the  bridge 
early  on  frosty  October  mornings,  I  have 
seen  great  wagons  drive  down  to  the  water's 
edge  and  there  receive  basket  after  basket 
of  ruddy  winter  apples. 

The  wholesale  market  takes  place  from 
six  a.m.  until  noon,  and  after  that  one  can 
see  all  the  maids  in  the  quarter  hurrying  in 
that  direction  so  as  to  have  first  choice  when 
buying  their  daily  supply. 

Sometimes,  in  passing,  my  desire  to  taste 
a  lucious  Pippin  has  been  so  strong  as  to 
lead  me  to  descend  the  cobbled  driveway 
that  leads  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  land- 
ing, and  visit  the  marchands  de  pommes. 
They  all  know  me  now,  and  every  season 
they  have  some  new  and  amusing  tale  to 
tell,  some  new  variety  to  show  me,  or  some 
question  to  ask. 
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What  a  strange  life  they  lead,  huddled 
three  and  sometimes  four  in  the  stuffy  cabin 
of  their  dingy  boat,  while  below  in  the  hold 
their  apples  are  carefully  allotted  all  the 
space  they  need.  When  weather  condi- 
tions permit,  the  minute  cooking  stove  is 
brought  out  on  deck  and  the  cooking  is  done 
in  the  open  air.  And  in  what  wierd-looking 
pots  and  saucepans!  But  even  though  the 
poker  serves  to  stir  the  soup,  a  savory  odor 
rises  from  the  steaming  kettle,  and  its  con- 
tents are  eagerly  devoured  by  a  robust  and 
ravenous  family  whose  bright  eyes  and  glow- 
ing cheeks  betoken  perfect  health. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  spring,  when 
the  first  green  buds  begin  to  appear  on  the 
trees,  the  view  from  the  apple  boats  is  ex- 
tremely charming.  We  therefore  asked  per- 
mission to  come  aboard  to  make  an  etch- 


ing. Our  request  was  readily  granted,  and 
the  progress  of  our  work  was  watched  with 
interest  by  all  the  merchants,  but  more  es- 
pecially by  the  ten-year-old  son  of  the  boat's 
owner.  As  the  drawing  gradually  devel- 
oped on  the  copper,  the  child  became  more 
and  more  attentive,  and  finally,  when  the 
etching  was  nearing  completion,  he  drew 
still  closer  and  asked: 

"  Are  you  making  it  to  sell,  Monsieur?" 

"  Perhaps." 

"Will  it  be  very  expensive?" 

"  Oh,  that  depends.    Why  ?  " 

"Because  I  would  like  to  buy  one.  Do 
you  think  it  will  be  more  than  I  have  in  my 
bank?" 

So  saying,  he  disappeared,  and  when,  in 
a  few  moments,  he  returned,  it  was  to  thrust 
a  knotted  handkerchief  into  my  hands. 


Venders  before  ihe  Church  of  St.  Louis  en  1*  lie. 
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"Take  it.  Ther're  twenty -four  sous 
inside.  All  I've  been  able  to  economize 
so  far." 

Need  I  add  that  the  little  hoard  was  re- 
turned to  its  owner,  and  that  when  the 
proofs  were  pulled,  Master  Paul  Dechamps 
was  perhaps  the  first  person  to  receive  one, 
duly  addressed  and  forwarded  to  the  lock 
where  his  boat  was  stationed  on  its  home- 
ward voyage.  And  I  have  carefully  pre- 
served, among  my  many  souvenirs,  the 
grateful  letter  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
bought  for  the  occasion,  all  decorated  with 
flowers  in  each  corner.  The  following 
year,  when  he  returned,  Paul  escorted  me 
to  the  cabin  where,  framed  and  hanging 
in  the  place  of  honor,  next  to  the  "Bonne 
Vierge, "  was  our  little  sketch  of  the  He  St. 
Louis. 

Standing  on  the  west  point  of  the  island 
the  view  that  spreads  out  before  one  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque  and  interesting.     On 


the  right  rises  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the 
barracks  so  well  known  during  the  Com- 
mune. Farther  along  on  the  same  side  is 
the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt,  faced  by  the 
Chatelet,  and  in  the  distance  the  gray  slate 
roofing  of  the  Louvre  may  be  seen. 

On  the  left  bank  is  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs, 
brilliant  with  its  display  of  flowers  and  re- 
nowned because  of  the  house  where  Abel- 
ard  and  He*loise  abided.  Then  the  great 
frowning  Palais  de  Justice  lifts  its  haughty 
towers  above  the  river's  banks.  After  that 
comes  a  little  green  spot,  the  park  at  the 
extremity  of  the  He  de  la  Cit£,  and  finally, 
the  Quai  Voltaire,  just  distinguishable  in 
the  hazy  atmosphere.  Often,  when  stand- 
ing on  this  spot  at  midnight,  the  roar  of  the 
great  metropolis  having  subsided,  I  have 
counted  as  many  as  fifteen  different  clocks 
that  strike  the  hour,  one  after  the  other, 
from  the  towers  of  the  many  public  build- 
ings in  the  quarter. 
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Doorway  of  the  Hotel  Chenizot,  rue  St.  Louis  en  1*  He. 


Turning  to  follow  the  Quai  de  Bourbon, 
the  scenes  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine  be- 
come more  animated.  This  is  the  grand 
bras  of  the  river  where  all  the  commerce 
is  carried  on,  and  the  light  bateaux 
moucJies  often  run  the  risk  of  being  borne 
down  upon  by  the  huge  barges  that  are 
loaded  with  wood,  stone,  petroleum  and 
other  heavy  cargoes.  The  tiny  floats  chained 
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to  the  shore  and  used  as  passenger  land- 
ings for  the  bateaux  parisiens  that  ply 
between  Auteuil  and  Charenton  would  be 
almost  ridiculous  if  they  were  not  so  ar- 
tistically decorated  by  brilliant  posters  and 
gay  signs  of  all  descriptions.  Their  guar- 
dians keep  them  in  immaculate  condition, 
and  surely  they  are  as  characteristic  of 
Paris  as  the  sky-scrapers  are  of  New  York. 
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Beneath  the  clump  of  trees  at  the  foot  of 
the  Quai  d' Orleans,  a  driveway  descends 
toward  the  water.  It  is  here  that  one  must 
come,  either  at  sunset  or  during  a  gathering 
storm,  to  get  the  finest  view  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris.  It  is  at  such  moments  that  the 
great  Gothic  monster  grows  larger  and 
larger  in  the  deepening  shadow.  Higher 
and  higher  it  soars  in  the  obscurity,  smaller 
and  smaller  seem  to  grow  the  surrounding 
buildings,  as  though  cowering  before*  so 
awe-inspiring  a  phenomenon.  Now  it 
changes  into  a  phantom  ship  afloat  in  the 
semi-darkness.  The  slender  spire  resembles 
a  main-mast  whose  point  is  lost  in  the 
clouds,  while  against  the  great  black  hull 
break  the  waves  of  a  tenebrous  and  silent 
sea.  Before  one  rolls  the  river  dark  and 
sulky;  the  boats  that  glide  by  leave  a 
strange  crimson  wake,  and  horses  brought 
to  bathe  at  the  embankment  shiver  as 
though  in  terror,  and,  snorting,  dash  ashore 
like  the  hippocamps  of  old. 

It  all  lasts  but  a  moment.  With  the  last 
ray  of  the  departing  sun,  night  drops  her 
mantle  like  a  curtain  at  the  end  of  a  play. 

The  principal  artery  of  the  island  is  the 
vertical  rue  St.  Louis-en-PIle,  an  animated, 
narrow,  commercial  street  that  greatly  re- 
sembles the  grand 'rue  of  a  provincial  city. 
One  may  reach  it  by  following  any  of  the 
dingy  passages  that  open  onto  either  quay, 
and  some  of  which,  up  until  1870,  bore  the 
most  curious  names.  At  the  corner  of  what 
is  at  present  the  rue  Le  Regrattier,  high  up 
in  a  niche,  stands  a  queer  stone  statue  of  a 
headless  woman  and  an  old  white  sign, 
now  almost  obliterated,  announces  "La 
rue  de  la  Femme  sans  Teste." 

The  parish  church  stands  in  the  midst  of 
hundreds  of  little  dwellings  that  press  close 
about  its  immense  nave.  Its  great  open- 
work tower,  its  forged  iron  clock  that  over- 
hangs the  street  like  the  signs  of  long  ago, 
its  time-blackened  walls  harmonize  in  a 
happy  manner  with  the  general  physiog- 
nomy of  the  street. 

All  the  little  Parisian  industries  can  be 
found  here.  Displays  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
fish,  cheese,  and  wares  of  all  kinds  are  made 
on  counters  that  open  directly  onto  the  nar- 
row sidewalk,  and  one  can  study  at  leisure 
the  amusing  cries  of  the  street  venders. 
Anonymous  persons  elsewhere,  they  are  well 
known  by  name  here  on  the  island,  and  they 
are  acclaimed  with  shouts  of  joy  by  the 


whole  community  when  they  appear  at  the 
commencement  of  each  season,  pushing 
their  little  carts  before  them. 

"//  arrive,  U  arrive  le  maquereau." 
(Mackerel.) 

"Harengs  quiglacent,  harengs  nouveaux" 
(Fresh  herring.) 

"La  reine  Claude  au  sucre,  la  reine 
Claude^    (Plums.) 

There  are  cries  in  all  keys  and  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Certain  among  them  are  soft 
and  tender,  foretelling  the  spring  time. 
"A  la  tendresse  la  ver duresse"  sings  an  old 
woman  in  a  quaking  voice,  and  no  matter 
where  I  may  hear  them  in  the  future  these 
four  words  and  three  notes  will  always  re- 
call Paris;  Paris  with  the  thousand  little 
ripples  on  the  Seine,  the  tender  green  shoots 
just  visible  on  the  dark  branches  of  the  Ital- 
ian poplars,  the  clear  blue  sky  and  delight- 
ful air  that  fills  one  with  joy  and  brings  a 
smile  to  one's  lips. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  characteristic 
calls,  some  very  grave  and  solemn,  usually 
sung  by  deep  voices — "  Tonneaux,  ton- 
neaux," while  others  are  sharp  and  strident 
— "  Vitrier,  vitrier,"  or  "  Raccommodeur  de 
faiences  et  porcelaines"  Certain  among 
them  are  regular  songs,  and  a  most  curious 
thing  to  remark  is  the  fact  that  a  bass 
scissors-grinder  or  a  tenor  barrel-seller  is 
as  rare  as  a  white  blackbird. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  November, 
while  walking  in  the  rue  St.  Louis,  an  un- 
familiar cry  greeted  my  ears.  "La  loterie, 
la  loterie,"  sang  a  gruff  masculine  voice,  and 
presently  from  around  the  corner  of  the  rue 
Bude*  appeared  an  old  vender  carrying  a 
long  bamboo  pole  from  which  were  sus- 
pended two  chickens  and  a  turkey,  all 
plumed  and  ready  to  cook.  "  La  loterie,  la 
loterie,  two  sous  for  the  turkey  and  one  for 
the  chicken."  He  was  quickly  surrounded 
by  a  score  of  people  and  from  upper  win- 
dows men  and  women  shouted:  "Take  a 
chance  for  me,  take  one  for  me."  There 
was  a  chinking  of  coppers,  followed  by  little 
shrieks  of  laughter  from  girls  and  children 
who  plunged  their  hands  into  the  sack  for 
numbers,  and  finally,  "No  more"  reached 
my  ears. 

The  crowd  gathered  closer,  there  was  a 
moment  of  breathless  silence  and  "  thirty- 
eight  "rang  out  from  the  centre  of  the  group. 

'•  Who  is  it  ?  Where  is  he  ?  What's  your 
number?"    and   various   other   questions 
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passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Finally 
an  old  woman  with  a  white  bonnet  and 
wooden  sabots  elbowed  her  way  to  the 
front,  produced  the  lucky  number  and  bore 
away  in  triumph  the  turkey  that  cost  her 
two  sous. 

Unlicensed  lotteries  being  strictly  for- 
bidden in  France,  the  whole  public  raffle 
lasted  but  a  few  seconds,  and  here,  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  capital,  I  had  witnessed 
perhaps  the  only  scene  of  its  kind  in  the 
whole  country. 

The  rue  St.  Louis  is  not  only  filled  to 
overflowing  with  street  merchants,  but  also 
with  little  shops  of  all  descriptions,  where 
one  can  procure  almost  any  article.  In 
fact,  I  have  often  found  there  certain  things 
that  the  great  commercial  houses  of  Paris 
have  been  unable  to  furnish  me.  Behind 
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the  dark  counters  sit  old,  gray-haired  men 
and  women,  who  have  passed  their  entire 
lives  there,  refusing  to  move  with  time  and 
progress. 

Sometimes,  during  the  summer  months, 
they  leave  their  stuffy  dwellings  and  wan- 
der toward  a  tiny  park,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  Here,  beneath  the 
trees  that  surround  a  memorial  monument 
to  Barye,  they  sit  and  gaze  on  the  pano- 
rama before  them. 

It  has  hardly  changed ;  save  for  one  more 
bridge  the  view  of  the  river  is  the  same  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago.  The  old  wooden  stock- 
ade that  unites  the  island  with  the  Quai 
Henri  IV  still  holds  its  own,  and  who  knows, 
those  are  perhaps  the  same  fishermen  that 
have  been  angling  there  for  the  last  half 
century. 
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A   SHEEP-HERDER   OF   THE   SOUTH-WEST 

By  N.  C  Wyeth 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 


WO  GRAY  HILLS,"  a  re- 
mote Navajo  Indian  trad- 
ing-post in  New  Mexico, 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  a 
play-village  of  tiny  squared 
mud-cakes,  built  on  a  vast, 
undulating  play-ground  of  sandhills,  with  a 
long,  low  strip  of  blue-paper  mountains  slid 
in  behind  it.  And  not  until  you  get  within 
calling  distance  of  the  "  Post "  can  you  fully 
determine  its  identity.  In  reality  it  is  mud, 
with  a  few  small  windows  pierced  in  three 
of  its  sides  resembling  port-holes,  and  a 
dirt  roof,  growing  a  veritable  garden  of 
grass  and  weeds,  out  of  which  peeps  the  top 
of  a  graystone  chimney.  To  the  right  of  the 
main  building  stand  two  low  adobe  barns, 
and  to  the  left  a  long,  flat  sheep-shed,  fray- 
ing off  into  a  spindly  corral. 

As  I  came  upon  "Two  Gray  Hills"  one 
warm  October  afternoon,  after  two  days  of 
slow,  thirsty  travel  across  the  desert  from 
Farmington,  Sel  Ritchie,  trader,  received 
me  with  the  hearty  hospitality  so  character- 
istic of  these  remote  merchants  of  the  des- 
ert; and  after  I  explained  to  him  my  great 
interest  in  the  Indians  and  anxiety  to  see 
something  of  their  life,  he  instantly  invited 
me  to  make  his  "Post"  my  head-quarters. 
What  a  remarkable  vantage-point  it  was! 
Surrounding  us  and  extending  endlessly  to 
the  east  lay  the  great  gray  desert,  the  sky- 
line broken  by  freakish  shapes  of  earth  and 
rock  and  the  tumbled  ruins  of  ancient  Pue- 
blo dwellings  that  bore  strange  tales  of  su- 
perstition and  encounter;  and  hidden  below 
the  gray  levels,  in  the  canyons  and  arroyos, 
were  mysterious  caves,  poisonous  springs, 
and  enchanted  pools,  the  site  and  scene  of 
many  Indian  festivities  and  ceremonies. 

And  to  the  west  of  the  "Post,"  not  half 
a  day's  ride,  stretched  the  Pine  Ridge,  an 
imposing  range  of  jagged  mountains,  the 
home  of  many  cold,  sparkling  brooks, 
grassy  uplands,  shady  groves  of  cotton- 
woods,  fragrant  pine  forests,  and  great 
spreading  groups  of  nut-laden  piiion  trees. 
Hidden  amidst  this  abundance  are  se- 
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questered  many  Navajo  settlements  of 
dome-shaped  huts,  built  of  mud  and  logs; 
thatch-roofed  sheep-barns,  large  corrals  of 
gnarled  roots  and  brush;  and  like  gems  laid 
deep  in  slumbrous  colors,  one  would  often 
come  upon  blanket  weavers  seated  before 
ponderous  looms,  upon  which  would  be 
stretched  blankets  of  brilliant  scarlet  and 
black,  or  blue  and  white;  and  mingled  with 
the  chatter  of  the  weavers  or  the  calls  of  the 
children  one  could  always  hear  the  distant 
musical  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bells,  as  the 
many  herds  wandered  above  and  below  on 
the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountain-sides. 

This  remote  tinkle  of  bells  was  from  the 
first  fascinating  and  alluring  to  me;  so  one 
morning,  while  roaming  around  the  moun- 
tains, I  decided  to  hunt  out  one  of  the  rov- 
ing bands  and  its  keeper.  For  three  hours 
I  climbed  over  ledges,  crawled  through 
thickets,  crossed  innumerable  mountain 
streams,  toward  that  always  far-away  tin- 
kle; but  not  until  the  noon-day  sun  threw 
its  shortest  shadows  did  I  discover  that  my 
quest  was  an  echo;  that  I  had  climbed  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ravine! 

It  was  too  late  that  day  to  resume  the 
search,  but  on  the  morrow,  after  a  delight- 
ful night's  sleep  under  the  venerable  roof  of 
a  mighty  pine  grove,  I  found  my  will-o'-the- 
wisp. 

From  my  night's  resting-place,  in  the  cool 
morning  shadows  at  the  base  of  the  long 
steep  slope,  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  sil- 
very ring-  of  that  elusive  bell,  from  far  above 
where  the  morning  sun  shone  and  where  the 
dews  sparkled.  How  I  wished  I  con!*'1  be 
invisibly  and  silently  placed  amid  that 
mountain  pastoral,  without  disturbing  the 
unconscious  peacefulness  of  it  all;  could 
absorb  that  vision  of  poetry  without  in- 
truding my  commonplace  self  to  disconcert 
the  herder,  to  frighten  the  sheep,  and  arouse 
the  watchful  dog! 

As  I  feared,  my  entrance  upon  the  scene 
spoiled  it  all.  But,  thanks  to  my  almost 
noiseless  approach,  I  was  able  first  to  get  at 
least  a  glimpse  of  the  life  with  all  its  charm. 

*7 
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Before  a  small  fire,  its  thin,  blue  skein  of 
smoke  floating  upward  on  the  light  morn- 
ing air,  kneeled  a  Navajo  boy;  he  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  his  bobbed  hair 
hung  down  to  his  shoulders  in  a  dense  mass, 
which  was  held  back  from  his  eyes  with  a 
deep  crimson  "bandy"  of  silk  tied  around 
his  head.  He  wore  a  faded  blue  blouse, 
belted  in  very  low  on  the  hips  with  a  frayed 
sash.  Tight  trousers,  split  from  the  knee 
down  on  the  outside,  a  little  the  worse  for 
wear,  and  a  pair  of  smoke-tanned  mocca- 
sins completed  his  costume.  Beside  him,  in 
a  heap,  lay  his  blanket  of  many  colors,  and 
upon  it  his  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows.  On 
a  long,  slender  spit  he  was  roasting  a  piece 
of  meat,  which  was  eagerly  watched  by  a  big, 
shaggy  dog  seated  close  at  his  side.  Behind 
this  group  and  running  at  a  slant  up  the 
mouuntain-side  were  the  sheep,  busily  feed- 
ing. The  bell,  even  at  so  close  range,  sound- 
ed soft  and  muffled,  and  I  wondered  that 
the  sound  could  carry  as  far  as  I  knew  it  did. 

But  this  fragment  of  unconscious  beauty 
lasted  but  a  brief  moment.  My  presence 
was  discovered.  The  dog  barked  and 
bounded  toward  me,  the  boy  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  gathered  his  blanket  about  him, 
the  sheep  ceased  their  quiet  feeding  and 
disappeared  into  the  thickets.  The  dog's 
threatening  behavior  occupied  my  atten- 
tion for  a  few  moments;  meanwhile  the 
boy,  my  prize,  had  fled;  and  when  the  dog 
discovered  that  he  was  left  alone  with  me, 
he  turned  and  scampered  likewise. 

For  a  long  time  I  sat  there  and  listened  to 
the  diminishing  sound  of  the  bell,  until 
finally,  far  up  on  the  heights,  I  heard  the 
slow,  uneven  chime  telling  me  that  peace 
and  quietude  reigned  once  more.  I  hadn't 
courage  to  molest  them  again,  so  retraced 
my  tracks  down  the  mountain,  took  my 
horse  at  one  of  the  settlements  at  its  base, 
and  reached  "Two  Gray  Hills"  that  even- 
ing. Of  course  I  related  my  experience  to 
Ritchie,  and  it  apparently  struck  him  as 
being  wholly  to  be  expected.  He  related 
similar  experiences  of  his  own,  and  practi- 
cally discouraged  me  from  ever  trying  to  be- 
come in  the  least  familiar  with  the  Indians. 

One  morning,  not  long  after,  I  was  in  the 
corral  trying  to  rope  an  old,  scraggly,  moth- 
eaten  looking  burro.  I  had  caged  my  droll 
target,  and  resolved  to  practice  a  new  throw 
pon  it  until  I  at  least  understood  the 

»thod.    I  had  made  about  half  a  dozen 


very  crude  and  unsuccessful  attempts,  and 
was  preparing  my  rope  for  the  next  one. 
when  my  captive  made  a  run  for  the  gate. 
The  bar  I  knew  was  too  high  for  the  stiff- 
legged  burro  to  jump — but  lo  and  behold! 
he  made  a  sort  of  running  slide  and  rolled 
under  it.  I  saw  his  trick  quick  enough  to 
make  a  ragged,  awkward  cast,  and  as  luck 
would  have  it,  my  loop  made  fast  to  a  kick- 
ing hind  leg  just  as  he  rolled  under  the  bar. 
This  sudden  success  came  as  a  surprise, 
but  the  surprise  that  immediately  followed 
had  it  "beaten  a  mile" — his  trip-hammer 
kicks  jerked  the  end  of  the  rope  out  of  my 
hand,  and  away  he  galloped,  stiff-legged 
and  awkward  like  a  calf,  with  my  new 
hemp  and  horse-hair  rope  dangling  and 
snapping  after  him.  I  watched  him  with 
disgust  until  he  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  my  chief  thought  being  a  hope  that  no 
one  had  witnessed  this  "tenderfoot"  pre- 
dicament; but  no  sooner  had  it  flashed 
through  my  mind  than  I  heard  behind  me 
a  shrill,  boyish  laugh,  and,  turning,  whom 
should  I  see,  looking  through  one  of  the  ' 
larger  openings,  but  my  sheep-herder  from 
the  mountains!  I  felt  humiliated.  I  tried 
to  intercept  his  continued  laughter  with  an 
explanation,  but  he  wouldn't  listen,  and 
suddenly  left  me  and  disappeared  in  the 
big  door  of  the  "store." 

Disgusted,  I  made  a  de"tour  of  the  "Post" 
buildings,  thinking  perhaps  that  I  might  Ich 
cate  the  burro  on  the  near-by  sandhills; 
but  he  had  fled  from  sight,  so  I,  too,  strolled 
into  the  store,  determined  to  face  out  my 
discomfiture.  There  were  a  number  of  In- 
dians inside,  and  when  I  entered  they 
greeted  me  with  broad,  knowing  grins  and 
started  talking  about  me  among  themselves. 
I  felt  like  a  spanked  child.  The  boy  stood 
over  behind  the  big  chunk-stove,  his  black 
eyes  sparkling  with  delight.  I  smiled  at 
him,  and  he  grinned  back,  disclosing  two 
rows  of  handsome  teeth  that  looked  like 
pearls  against  the  mahogany-copper  col- 
ored skin  of  his  face,  and  his  hair  looked 
blacker  than  ever.  His  shining  eyes  fol- 
lowed every  movement  I  made,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  he  was  intently  looking  at  my 
watch-fob,  a  miniature  stirrup  of  silver. 

The  older  Indians,  as  they  finished  the 
bargaining,  departed  one  by  one,  and  finally 
there  remained  only  the  trader,  the  boy, 
and  myself.  Now  was  my  chance !  I  asked 
Ritchie  to  explain  to  the  boy  who  I  was  and 
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in  some  way  break  the  ice  toward  an  ac- 
quaintance. At  this  request  Ritchie  laughed 
and  the  boy  grinned.  "He  kin  talk  Amer- 
icano as  good  as  you  and  me  kin ;  go  ahead 
an'  hit  up  a  pow-wow  with  him,"  said  Rit- 
chie, and  added,  "His  name  is  Begay." 

At  this  glad  news  I  turned  to  Begay  and 
burst  into  a  flow  of  explanations  and  ques- 
tions. The  boy  stood  mute,  looking  at  me 
blankly,  and  after  a  long  pause  he  an- 
swered in  a  soft  half-whisper:  "No  savvy." 
I  tried  in  every  way  to  induce  him  to  talk, 
but  these  were  the  only  words  he  would 
utter.  His  continued  silence  and  occa- 
sional solemn  glances  at  Ritchie  almost 
convinced  me  that  the  "trader"  was  play- 
ing a  little  joke  on  his  guest;  but  I  was  re- 
assured that  the  boy  had  attended  the  gov- 
ernment school  at  Fort  Defiance  for  two 
years,  and  could  talk  freely  if  he  wanted  to. 

Further  efforts  proved  useless,  but  Begay 
continued  to  follow  me  around,  always 
placing  himself  within  sight  of  the  silver 
stirrup  dangling  from  my  watch-pocket. 
At  last  I  hit  upon  a  plan.  I  would  give  him 
the  stirrup.  To  see  his  face  light  up,  to 
watch  his  big  black  eyes  dance  with  pleas- 
ure, was  worth  fifty  watch-fobs!  With  a 
grunt  of  satisfaction,  he  snatched  the  treas- 
ure from  my  hand,  and  concealing  it  in  his 
blouse  dashed  out  of  the  store. 

It  was  only  after  a  long  search  that  I 
found  him  seated  on  the  ground  behind  the 
wood-pile,  gazing  at  the  trinket  with  all  his 
eyes,  placing  his  finger  in  the  tiny  stirrup, 
holding  it  up  by  the  strap  with  the  other 
hand,  and  turning  it  in  the  sun  to  see  it 
shine  and  glisten.  His  face  this  time  met 
mine  with  a  gracious  smile;  little  by  little  I 
urged  him  to  talk ;  and  before  the  afternoon 
wore  away  we  became  fast  friends. 

That  night  Ritchie  told  me  that  the  boy 
was  about  to  trail  a  thousand  sheep  twenty- 
five  miles  across  the  desert  to  "Nip"  Aj- 
ments,  a  sheep  buyer  and  cattle  dealer,  just 
off  the  reservation;  and  had  come,  in  an- 
ticipation of  his  trip,  to  make  arrangements 
to  corral  and  feed  the  sheep  for  one  night, 
as  he  expected  to  make  "Two  Gray  Hills" 
his  first  stopping  place. 

Such  an  undertaking  for  so  young  a  boy 
seemed  to  me  incredible,  but  I  was  told  that 
he  had  accomplished  the  same  thing  for  the 
two  previous  years,  and  once  with  two  thou- 
sand sheep.  And,  furthermore,  he  always 
went  on  foot,  which  to  me  made  the  achieve- 


ment even  more  remarkable.  Ritchie  could 
not  understand  my  desire  to  accompany  the 
lad  on  such  a  wearisome  and  monotonous 
journey,  but,  according  to  my  wishes,  he 
promised  to  "fix  it  up"  so  that  I  could  go. 

Three  evenings  later,  a  thin  drift  of  dust 
appeared  directly  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  by  eight  o'clock  a  thousand  bleat- 
ing sheep  were  driven  into  the  cedar  corral 
for  the  night.  Many  loosened  bales  of  al- 
falfa were  thrown  in  for  them  to  eat,  and 
the  long,  shallow  troughs  were  filled  with 
water.  The  boy  was  accompanied  by  his 
father  to  this  point,  who  stopped  only  long 
enough  to  see  the  sheep  safely  corralled, 
and  with  a  few  parting  words  to  Begay  dis- 
appeared into  the  night  toward  his  distant 
cornfields  in  the  bottom-lands,  where  his 
squaws  had  already  started  the  harvesting. 

We  started  two  hours  before  sun-up. 
The  bars  of  the  corral  were  lifted  out,  the 
dog  wormed  his  way  amongst  the  still  sleep- 
ing herd,  and  suddenly  the  dim,  gray  mass 
poured  out  of  the  gate,  turned  a  sharp  angle 
to  the  left  and  streamed  off  into  the  dark- 
ness. A  few  quick,  mysterious  words  from 
the  boy  sent  the  dog  hurtling  after.  Begay, 
his  blanket  girded  about  his  loins  with  an 
old  cartridge-belt,  a  small  haversack  of 
buckskin  hung  over  one  shoulder,  and  a 
curious  stick  from  which  dangled  a  number 
of  empty  tomato-cans,  suspended  by  thongs, 
left  us  without  a  word  in  the  direction  of 
the  vanished  herd;  and  with  a  hurried  "so 
long"  to  Ritchie  I  followed  him. 

The  long,  hard  journey  had  begun.  Dust 
arose  from  the  herd  in  clouds;  I  could  not 
see  it,  but  could  feel  it  sift  against  my  face, 
and  I  could  taste  the  peculiar,  sweet  flavor 
of  alkali.  Frequent  calls  from  the  boy  to 
his  dog,  punctuated  by  the  occasional  clat- 
ter of  the  tin  cans  on  the  stick  was  all  that 
broke  the  silence  beyond  the  soft,  quivering 
rustle  made  by  thousands  of  feet  as  they 
plodded  through  the  sand. 

The  level  horizon  of  the  desert  lay  before 
us,  toward  which  we  slowly  trudged  through 
endless  stretches  of  loose  sand,  around  the 
bases  of  towering  buttes  and  down  into  and 
out  of  many  dry  arroyos.  It  was  in  these 
places  that  I  saw  Begay  put  the  mysterious 
stick  with  its  jingling  cans  into  effective  use. 
To  drive  the  sheep  over  the  banks  and 
down  into  the  dry  river  beds  was  an  easy 
matter,  but  to  force  them  up  the  sharp  ac- 
tivity on  the  opposite  side  required  consid- 
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erable  strategy.  As  the  herd  approached 
the  embankment,  it  would  invariably  turn 
either  to  the  right  or  left  and  run  along  the 
base  of  it,  vainly  searching  for  easier  footing. 
At  a  word  from  Begay,  the  well-trained  dog 
would  dash  to  the  front  of  the  bunch,  fran- 
tically jumping  and  barking,  nipping  the 
legs  of  the  leaders,  and  eventually  turning 
the  entire  herd  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Then  the  boy  from  his  position  between  the 
sheep  and  the  open  stretch  of  the  arroyo, 
waving  his  blanket  and  hissing  loudly, 
would  hurl  his  stick  and  jingling  cans  in 
front  of  the  sheep  fast  escaping  through  the 
unguarded  side.  The  cans  would  jangle 
and  crash  on  the  stones  and  hard  gravel, 
and  the  panic-stricken  animals,  frightened 
at  the  noise,  would  scramble  up  the  bank. 
Begay  would  recover  his  "tanglang,"  as  he 
called  it,  and  we  would  laboriously  crawl 
up  after  them. 

The  trip  had  been  one  of  very  few  words; 
those  that  passed  between  us  could  be  num- 
bered on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Twice, 
with  solemn  gesture,  he  pointed  out  distant 
landmarks,  and  explained,  in  short,  quick 
accent,  "Toh,"  meaning  water;  and  an- 
other time  he  fondly  pulled  the  silver  stir- 
rup from  inside  his  blouse,  and,  holding  it 
up,  smiled  and  questioned,  "To  qui?" 
meaning  "how  much?"  I  did  not  com- 
prehend exactly  what  he  meant,  although  I 
could  interpret  the  words.  Finally  I  an- 
swered, fully  an  hour  later,  "Peso,"  mean- 
ing one  dollar.  At  this  he  smiled  a  broad, 
pleased  smile,  and  from  then  on  he  would 
take  out  the  ornament  again  and  again,  and 
holding  it  in  the  sunlight  would  watch  it  glis- 
ten, casting  laughing  sidelong  glances  at  me. 

Except  in  these  few  moments  of  slight 
diversion,  Begay's  attention  was  fixed 
steadfastly  on  his  sheep,  his  eyes  always 
watchful  of  the  condition  of  the  trail  ahead. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  he  urged 
the  sheep  on  at  a  faster  pace,  and  frequently 
looked  at  the  position  of  the  sun. 

His  anxiety  evidently  grew  greater  as  it 
neared  the  horizon,  and  once  I  questioned 
him  about  the  distance  to  water,  but  he  was 
silent  and  seemed  not  to  be  conscious  of  my 
presence. 

The  slow,  steady  walking  since  four 
o'clock  that  morning,  with  not  even  a  halt 
for  noon  lunch,  through  heavy  sands,  up 
steep  slopes,  and  over  rough  mounds  of 
shale-rock  and  loose  gravel,  began  to  tell  on 


me.  My  thighs  at  times  became  cramped 
and  stiff,  and  for  miles  I  would  walk  stooped 
in  order  to  proceed  at  all.  And  now,  as  the 
herd  increased  its  speed  to  almost  double, 
I  was  gradually  left  behind.  Begay  ap- 
peared as  fresh  as  in  the  early  morning.  He 
walked  with  perfect  ease  and  grace,  his 
long,  slender  legs  measuring  off  the  dis- 
tance in  rhythmic  steps,  his  body  bent 
slightly  forward,  one  arm  clasping  his 
blanket  and  "tanglang,"  and  the  other 
swinging  free  like  a  pendulum. 

I  managed  to  stagger  along  for  an  hour 
more  with  the  herd  well  in  the  lead;  the 
sun  had  disappeared  behind  a  deep  purple 
horizon,  and  the  afterglow  flooded  the  desert 
with  a  radiant,  liquid  light.  All  the  earth 
glowed  as  though  lighted  from  within,  the 
very  sands  at  my  feet  looked  a  stained 
orange,  and  the  few  clumps  of  dry,  dusty 
sage-brush  fairly  burned  in  the  weird  light; 
while  far  ahead,  just  over  the  margin  of  a 
low  hill,  a  great,  red,  golden  cloud  of  dust 
told  the  tale  of  the  fast-moving  herd. 

Twenty  minutes  of  weary,  anxious  plod- 
ding brought  me  to  the  summit;  the  light 
was  growing  dim,  but  I  could  vaguely  see, 
'way  down  the  gentle  slope,  a  fringe  of 
cedar  clumps,  and  from  beyond  them  I 
could  hear  the  faint  murmur  of  the  sheep, 
like  distant  strains  of  many  bagpipes.  I 
knew  they  were  nearing  water;  and  I  felt 
so  relieved  at  the  thought  that  it  was  com- 
paratively near  that  I  lay  down  in  my 
tracks,  and  in  perfect  contentment  watched 
the  stars  as  they  appeared  one  by  one. 

I  don't  know  how  long  it  was  before  I 
was  suddenly  conscious  of  a  distant  call; 
the  sound  drew  nearer  until  I  recognized 
the  boyish  voice  of  Begay.  He  had  re- 
turned to  find  me,  and  as  we  slowly  made 
our  way  in  the  dark,  he  told  me  in  his  own 
quaint  way  the  reason  of  his  anxiety  and 
hurry :  "  Sheep  no  drink  for  long  time — dark 
come  quick — afraid  for  no  find  trail  to  water 
in  deep  hole — sheep  run  and.  fall  on  rock 
— get  kill."  And  with  a  long  impressive 
pause,   ' '  Me  no  want  kill  sheep — Savvy  ? ' ' 

I  understood,  but  I  understood  far  better 
when  we  cautiously  picked  our  way  down 
one  of  the  most  precipitous  trails  I  ever 
saw.  How  he  managed  to  get  those  thou- 
sand restless,  thirsty  sheep  down  into  that 
canyon,  fully  two  hundred  feet  deep,  un- 
scathed, as  they  proved  to  be,  is  far  beyond 
my  imagination.    It  was  incredible! 
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We  ourselves  crawled  down,  and  fre- 
quently I  lighted  matches  to  see  where  to 
place  my  foot  next,  sick,  dizzy,  to  see  the 
edge  of  the  trail  not  a  foot  away  disappear- 
ing into  a  chasm  of  blackness.  Now  and 
then  a  loose  piece  of  shale  would  slide  off 
into  space,  and  it  seemed  minutes  before 
the  dry  click  sounded  as  it  struck  the 
bottom. 

Once  at  the  base,  Begay  led  me  to  a  large 
log  "hogan,"  similar  to  the  dome-shaped 
huts  I  had  seen  in  the  mountains.  We 
crawled  through  the  low  door,  and  soon 
had  a  cheery  fire  of  crackling  cedar  logs 
burning  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  the  smoke 
rising  and  disappearing  out  of  the  large 
vent  in  the  roof.  This  shelter  had  been 
built  for  the  use  of  any  one  who  found  it 
necessary  to  spend  the  night  in  the  canyon. 
On  one  side  were  piled  two  or  three  dozen 
ragged  and  worn  sheep  skins  for  bedding, 
and  alongside,  piled  in  a  heap  on  the 
ground,  were  a  number  of  blackened  and 
dented  tin  dishes.  In  the  centre  lay  a  great 
pile  of  wood-ashes,  telling  the  tale  of  many 
camp-fires,  and  over  the  low  door  hung  a 
tattered  piece  of  buckskin.  We  made  a 
pot  of  strong,  black  coffee  from  the  muddy 
water,  from  which  a  stench  of  sheep  now 
rose,  and  with  a  large  can  of  veal-loaf  and 
some  pilot  bread  we  ate  ravenously  until 
barely  enough  was  left  for  breakfast.  With 
the  last  mouthful  swallowed,  the  boy  drag- 
ged four  or  five  skins  to  the  fire,  and  wrap- 
ping himself  in  his  blanket  threw  himself 
upon  them,  and  immediately  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep.  The  night  promised  to  be  a 
sharp,  frosty  one,  so  I  dragged  a  huge  cedar 
root  on  to  the  dying  embers,  and  preparing 
in  my  turn  a  bed  of  skins  was  soon  dead  to 
the  world. 

It  seemed  hardly  an  hour's  time  before  I 
w as  aroused  by  the  bark  of  the  dog  and  the 
bleating  sheep.  I  crawled  out  of  the  hut 
wrapped  in  my  blanket;  it  was  still  dusk, 
but  the  sky  was  rapidly  brightening.  A 
sharp,  cutting  wind  swept  through  the 
canyon,  and  I  could  hear  Begay  down  at 
the  water-hole  cracking  the  ice  with  a  stick. 
The  high  rock  walls  that  hemmed  us  in 
loomed  gigantic  and  black  in  the  gloom; 
they  resembled  the  ruins  of  mighty  castles, 
fringed  at  the  top  with  the  silhouettes  of 
tufted  cedar.  The  steadily  increasing  gray 
light  sifted  down  upon  us,  disclosing  enor- 
mous rounded  bowlders,  jagged  pinnacles 
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of  rock,  mysterious  caves,  gnarled  and 
twisted  cedars  through  which  the  winds 
moaned  and  sighed,  drifting  the  loose  sands 
in  tiny  eddies  into  caves  and  crevices  or  pil- 
ing it  in  fantastic  mounds  on  the  open 
stretches.  Directly  behind  the  hut,  and 
protected  by  a  projecting  ledge,  nestled  the 
corral  enclosing  the  sheep,  and  beyond,  at 
the  foot  of  a  long,  gentle  incline,  lay  the 
precious  pool  of  water. 

A  light  breakfast  eaten  and  the  sheep 
watered,  we  started  the  second  and  last  lap 
of  our  journey.  Unlike  the  descending  trail 
of  the  previous  night,  the  way  out  of  the 
canyon  was  comparatively  easy,  except  that 
we  had  to  be  very  cautious  and  evade  the 
many  soft  and  treacherous  sand-drifts. 
I  asked  Begay  what  time  he  expected  we 
would  reach  our  destination;  he  replied 
by  pointing  to  the  sun  and  following  its  or- 
bit till  its  position  indicated  three  o'clock. 

It  was  about  that  time  when  we  de- 
scended into  the  bottom-lands  of  the  "Rio 
Las  Animas,"  where  lay  "Nip"  Arment's 
thriving  trading-post. 

The  sheep  moved  slowly,  and  the  dog,  his 
services  unneeded,  lagged  behind.  We  were 
seen  long  before  we  reached  the  "Post," 
and  upon  our  arrival  a  dozen  Indians  aided 
Begay  to  count  and  corral  the  sheep.  I 
stood  apparently  unnoticed,  until,  as  all 
were  walking  toward  the  "store,"  Begay 
flourished  the  silver  stirrup;  a  brief  ex- 
planation followed  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
on  me. 

A  moment  after  "Nip"  Arment  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  and  with  a  hearty 
welcome  led  me  to  his  house.  The  home 
was  lavish  in  comforts;  many  Navajo  rugs 
adorned  the  floors,  numberless  trophies  of 
the  hunt  and  rare  relics  from  the  desert 
hung  on  the  walls;  but  I  missed  my  new 
friend.  That  night  I  talked  long  and  late 
with  the  trader,  and  once  in  bed  I  fell  into 
a  sound,  sound  sleep.  I  did  not  wake  be- 
fore noon;  but  then  I  dressed  hurriedly 
and  rushed  out  in  search  of  Begay.  A 
group  of  Indians  were  playing  cards  behind 
the  "store"  in  the  warm  sun,  and  I  asked 
them  where  to  find  him.  One  of  them,  a 
tall,  sinister  fellow,  slowly  and  solemnly 
arose,  and  coming  over  to  where  I  was 
standing,  placed  one  hand  on  my  shoulder 
and  pointed  with  a  long,  dark  finger  at  two 
disappearing  specks  on  the  western  horizon. 
They  were  Begay  and  his  dog. 
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IV 

And  now  that  they  rise  and  walk  in  the  cold, 

Let  us  warm  their  blood  and  give  youth  to  the  old. 

Let  them  see  us  and  hear  us,  and  say:    "Ah,  thus 

In  the  prime  of  the  year  it  went  with  us!" 

Till  their  lips  drawn  close,  and  so  long  unkist, 

Forget  they  are  mist  that  mingles  with  mist! 

For  the  year's  on  the  turn,  and  it's  All  Souls'  night, 

When  the  dead  can  burn  and  the  dead  can  smite. 


Till  they  say,  as  they  hear  us — poor  dead,  poor  dead! — 
"Just  an  hour  of  this,  and  our  age-long  bed — 
Just  a  thrill  of  the  old  remembered  pains 
To  kindle  a  flame  in  our  frozen  veins, 
Just  a  touch,  and  a  sight,  and  a  floating  apart, 
As  the  chill  of  dawn  strikes  each  phantom  heart — 
For  it's  turn  of  the  year  and  All  Souls'  night, 
When  the  dead  can  hear,  and  the  dead  have  sight." 


And  where  should  the  living  feel  alive 

But  here  in  this  wan  white  humming  hive, 

As  the  moon  wastes  down,  and  the  dawn  turns  cold, 

And  one  by  one  they  creep  back  to  the  fold? 

And  where  should  a  man  hold  his  mate  and  say: 

"One  more,  one  more,  ere  we  go  their  way"? 

For  the  year's  on  the  turn,  and  it's  All  Souls'  night, 

When  the  living  can  learn  by  the  churchyard  light. 

VII 

And  how  should  we  break  faith  who  have  seen 
Those  dead  lips  plight  with  the  mist  between, 
And  how  forget,  who  have  seen  how  soon 
They  lie  thus  chambered  and  cold  to  the  moon? 
How  scorn,  how  hate,  how  strive,  we  too, 
Who  must  do  so  soon  as  those  others  do? 
For  it's  All  Souls'  night,  and  break  of 0  the  day, 
And  behold,  with  the  light  the  dead  are  away.    .   .   . 
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Drawn  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg. 
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MY   FIRST   FAILURE 

|  SHALL  feel  at  liberty  to  tell 
my  story  in  my  own  way; 
rambling  along  at  my  own 
gait;  now  going  from  point 
to  point;  now  tearing  ahead; 
now  stopping  to  rest  or  to 
ruminate,  and  even  straying  from  the  path 
whenever  I  think  a  digression  will  be  for 
my  own  enjoyment. 

I  shall  begin  with  my  college  career, 
a  period  to  which  I  look  back  now  with 
a  pleasure  wholly  incommensurate  with 
what  I  achieved  in  it;  which  I  find  due  to 
the  friends  I  made  and  to  the  memories 
I  garnered  there  in  a  time  when  I  possessed 
the  unprized  treasures  of  youth:  spirits, 
hope,  and  abounding  conceit.  As  these 
memories,  with  the  courage  (to  use  a  mild 
term)  that  a  college  background  gives,  are 
about  all  that  I  got  out  of  my  life  there, 
I  shall  dwell  on  them  only  enough  to  intro- 
duce one  or  two  friends  who  played  later  a 
very  considerable  part  in  my  life. 

My  family  was  an  old  and  distinguished 
one;  that  is,  it  could  be  traced  back  about 
two  hundred  years,  and  several  of  my  an- 
cestors had  accomplished  enough  to  be 
known  in  the  history  of  the  State — a  fact 
of  which  I  was  so  proud  that  I  was  quite 
satisfied  at  college  to  rest  on  their  achieve- 
ments, and  felt  no  need  to  add  to  its  dis- 
tinction by  any  labors  of  my  own. 

We  had  formerly  been  well  off;  we  had, 
indeed,  at  one  time  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  owned  large  estates — a  time 
to  which  I  was  so  fond  of  referring  when 
I  first  went  to  college  that  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintances named  Peck,  an  envious  fel- 
low, observed  one  day  that  I  thought  I  had 
inherited  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and 
the  glory  of  them.  My  childhood  was  spent 
on  an  old  plantation,  so  far  removed  from 
anything  that  I  have  since  known  that  it 
might  almost  have  been  in  another  planet. 
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It  happened  that  I  was  the  only  child  of 
my  parents  who  survived,  the  others  hav- 
ing been  carried  off  in  early  childhood  by 
a  scourge  of  scarlet  fever,  to  which,  as  I 
look  back,  I  now  know  was  due  my  moth- 
er's sadness  of  expression  when  my  father 
was  not  present.  I  was  thus  subjected  to 
the  perils  and  great  misfortune  of  being  an 
only  child,  among  them  that  of  thinking 
the  sun  rises  and  sets  for  his  especial  bene- 
fit. I  must  say  that  both  my  father  and 
mother  tried  to  do  their  part  faithfully  to 
counteract  this  danger,  and  they  not  only 
believed  firmly  in,  but  acted  consistently  on, 
the  Solomonic  doctrine  that  to  spare  the 
rod  is  to  spoil  the  child.  My  father,  I  must 
say,  was  more  lenient,  and  I  think  gladly 
evaded  the  obligation  as  interpreted  by  my 
mother,  declaring  that  Solomon,  like  a  good 
many  other  persons,  was  much  wiser  in 
speech  than  in  practice.  He  was  fond  of 
quoting  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Scy- 
thians, who  trained  their  youth  to  ride,  to 
shoot,  and  to  speak  the  truth.  And  in  this 
last  particular  he  was  inexorable. 

Among  my  chief  intimates  as  a  small 
boy  was  a  little  darkey  named  "Jeams." 
Jeams  was  the  grandson  of  one  of  our  old 
servants — Uncle  Ralph  Woodson.  Jeams, 
who  was  a  few  years  my  senior,  was  a 
sharp-witted  boy,  as  black  as  a  piece  of 
old  mahogany,  and  had  a  head  so  hard 
that  he  could  butt  a  plank  off  a  fence. 
Naturally  he  and  I  became  cronies,  and  he 
picked  up  information  on  various  subjects 
so  readily  that  I  found  him  equally  agree- 
able and  useful. 

My  father  was  admirably  adapted  to 
the  conditions  that  had  created  such  a 
character,  but  as  unsuited  to  the  new  con- 
ditions that  succeeded  the  collapse  of  the 
old  life  as  a  shorn  lamb  would  be  to  the 
untempered  wind  of  winter.  He  was  a 
Whig  and  an  aristocrat  of  the  strongest 
type,  and  though  in  practice  he  was  the 
kindest  and  most  liberal  of  men,  he  always 
maintained  that  a  gentleman  was  the 
choicest  fruit  of  civilization ;  a  standard, 
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I  may  say,  in  which  the  personal  element 
counted  with  him  far  more  than  family 
connection.  When  the  war  came,  though 
he  was  opposed  to  "Locofocoism,"  as  he 
termed  it,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  as  soon 
as  the  State  seceded,  and  fought  through 
the  war,  rising  to  be  a  major  and  surren- 
dering at  Appomattox.  When  the  war 
closed,  he  shut  himself  up  on  his  estate, 
accepting  the  situation  without  morose- 
ness,  and  consoling  himself  with  a  philos- 
ophy much  more  misanthropic  in  expres- 
sion than  in  practice. 

My  father's  slender  patrimony  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  war,  but,  being  a  scholar 
himself,  and  having  a  high  idea  of  classical 
learning  and  a  good  estimate  of  my  abilities 
—in  which  latter  view  I  entirely  agreed 
with  him — he  managed  by  much  stinting  to 
send  me  to  college  out  of  the  fragments  of 
his  establishment.  I  admired  greatly  cer- 
tain principles  which  were  stamped  in  him 
as  firmly  as  a  fossil  is  embedded  in  the  solid 
rock;  but  I  fear  I  had  a  certain  contempt 
for  what  appeared  to  me  his  inadequacy  to 
the  new  state  of  things,  and  I  secretly 
plumed  myself  on  my  superiority  to  him  in 
all  practical  affairs.  Without  the  least  ap- 
preciation of  the  sacrifices  he  was  making 
to  send  me  to  college;  I  was  an  idle  dog  and 
plunged  into  the  amusements  of  the  gay  set 
— that  set  whose  powers  begin  below  their 
foreheads — in  which  I  became  a  member 
and  aspired  to  be  a  leader. 

My  first  episode  at  college  brought  me 
some  eclat. 

II 

THE   JEW   AND   THE   CHRISTIAN 

I  arrived  rather  late  and  the  term  had 
already  begun,  so  that  all  the  desirable 
rooms  had  been  taken.  I  was  told  that  I 
would  either  have  to  room  out  of  college  or 
take  quarters  with  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Wolffert — like  myself,  a  freshman.  I  nat- 
urally chose  the  latter.  On  reaching  my 
quarters,  I  found  my  new  comrade  to  be  an 
affable,  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  very  nice 
looking.  Indeed,  his  brow,  with  curling 
brown  hair  above  it;  dark  eyes,  deep  and 
luminous;  a  nose  the  least  bit  too  large  and 
inclining  to  be  aquiline;  a  well-cut  mouth 
with  mobile,  sensitive  lips,  and  a  finely  chis- 
elled jaw,  gave  him  an  unusual  face,  if  not 
one  of  distinction.    He  was  evidently  bent 


on  making  himself  agreeable  to  me,  and  as 
I  was  lonely,  we  had  passed  a  pleasant 
evening,  when  he  mentioned  casually  a  fact 
which  sent  my  heart  down  into  my  boots. 
He  was  a  Jew.  This,  then,  accounted  for 
the  ridge  of  his  well-carved  nose,  and  the 
curl  of  his  soft  brown  hair.  I  tried  to  be  as 
frank  and  easy  as  I  had  been  before,  but  it 
was  a  failure.  He  saw  my  surprise  as  I 
saw  his  disappointment — a  coolness  took 
the  place  of  the  warmth  that  had  been 
growing  up  between  us  for  several  hours, 
and  we  passed  a  stiff  evening. 

Next  day,  I  found  a  former  acquaintance 
who  offered  to  take  me  into  his  apartment, 
and  that  afternoon,  having  watched  for  my 
opportunity,  I  took  advantage  of  my  room- 
mate's absence  and  moved  out,  leaving  a 
short  note  saying  that  I  had  discovered  an 
old  friend  who  was  very  desirous  that  I 
should  share  his  quarters.  When  I  next 
met  Wolffert,  he  was  so  stiff,  that  although 
I  felt  sorry  for  him  and  was  ready  to  be  as 
civil  as  I  might,  our  acquaintance  there- 
after became  merely  nominal.  I  saw,  in- 
deed, little  of  him  during  the  next  months, 
for  he  soon  forged  far  ahead  of  me.  I  used 
to  see  him  for  a  while  standing  in  his  door- 
way looking  wistfully  out  at  the  groups  of 
students  gathered  under  the  trees,  or  walk- 
ing alone  like  Isaac  in  the  fields,  and  until  I 
formed  my  own  set,  I  would  have  gone  and 
joined  him  or  have  asked  him  to  join  us  but 
for  his  rebuff.  I  knew  that  he  was  lonely ;  for 
I  soon  discovered  that  the  cold  shoulder  was 
being  given  to  him  by  most  of  the  students. 
I  could  not,  however,  but  feel  that  it  served 
him  right  for  the  "  airs  "  he  put  on  with  me. 
That  he  made  a  brilliant  exhibition  in  his 
classes  and  was  easily  the  cleverest  man  in 
the  class  did  not  affect  our  attitude  toward 
him;  perhaps,  it  only  aggravated  the  case. 
Why  should  he  be  able  to  make  easily  a 
demonstration  at  the  blackboard  that  the 
cleverest  of  us  only  bungled  through  ?  One 
day,  however,  we  learned  that  the  Jew  had 
a  room-mate.  Bets  were  freely  taken  that 
he  would  not  stick,  but  he  stuck — f or  it  was 
John  Marvel.  Not  that  any  of  us  knew 
what  John  Marvel  was;  for  even  I,  who, 
except  Wolffert,  came  to  know  him  best, 
did  not  know  until  many  years  later  what 
a  nugget  of  unwrought  gold  that  homely, 
shy,  awkward  John  Marvel  was! 

It  appeared  that  Wolffert  had  a  harder 
time  than  any  of  us  dreamed  of. 
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He  had  come  to  the  institution  against 
the  advice  of  his  father,  and  for  a  singular 
reason:  that  he  thought  it  the  most  liberal 
institution  of  learning  in  the  country!  Lit- 
tle he  knew  of  the  narrowness  of  youth! 
His  mind  was  so  receptive  that  all  that 
passed  through  it  was  instantly  appropri- 
ated. Like  a  plant,  he  drew  sustenance 
from  the  atmosphere  about  him  and  trans- 
muted what  was  impalpable  to  us  to  forms 
of  beauty.  He  was  even  then  a  man  of  in- 
dependent thought;  a  dreamer  who  peo- 
pled the  world  with  ideals,  and  saw  beneath 
the  stony  surface  of  the  commonplace  the 
ideals  and  principles  that  were  to  recon- 
struct and  resurrect  the  world.  An  ad- 
mirer of  the  Law  in  its  ideal  conception,  he 
reprobated,  with  the  fury  of  the  Baptist,  the 
generation  that  had  belittled  and  cramped 
it  to  an  instrument  of  torture  of  the  human 
mind,  and  looked  to  the  millenial  coming 
of  universal  brotherhood  and  freedom. 

His  father  was  a  leading  man  in  his  city; 
one  who,  by  his  native  ability  and  the  dy- 
namic force  that  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  the  race,  had  risen  from  poverty  to  the 
position  of  chief  merchant  and  capitalist  of 
the  town.  He  had  been  elected  mayor  in  a 
time  of  stress;  but  his  popularity  among 
the  citizens  generally  had  cost  him,  as  I 
learned,  something  among  his  own  people. 
The  breadth  of  his  views  had  not  been  ap- 
proved by  them. 

The  abilities  that  in  the  father  had  taken 
this  direction  of  the  mingling  of  the  prac- 
tical and  the  theoretical  had,  in  the  son, 
taken  the  form  I  have  stated.  He  was  an 
idealist:  a  poet  and  a  dreamer. 

The  boy  from  the  first  had  discovered 
powers  that  had  given  his  father  the  keen- 
est delight,  not  unmingled  with  a  little  mis- 
giving. As  he  grew  up  among  the  best  class 
of  boys  in  his  town,  and  became  conscious 
that  he  was  not  one  of  them,  his  inquiring 
and  aspiring  mind  began  early  to  seek  the 
reasons  for  the  difference.  Why  should  he 
be  held  a  little  apart  from  them  ?  He  was 
a  Jew.  Yes,  but  why  should  a  Jew  be  held 
apart?  They  talked  about  their  families. 
Why,  his  family  could  trace  back  for  two 
thousand  and  more  years  to  princes  and 
kings.  They  had  a  different  religion.  But 
he  saw  other  boys  with  different  religions 
going  and  playing  together.  They  were 
Christians,  and  believed  in  Christ,  while 
the  Jews,  etc.    This  puzzled  him  till  he 


found  that  some  of  them — a  few — did  not 
hold  the  same  views  of  Christ  with  the 
others.  Then  he  began  to  study  for  him- 
self, boy  as  he  was,  the  history  of  Christ,  and 
out  of  it  came  questions  that  his  father 
could  not  answer  and  was  angry  that  he 
should  put  to  him.  He  went  to  a  young 
Rabbi  who  told  him  that  Christ  was  a  good 
man,  but  mistaken  in  His  claims. 

So,  the  boy  drifted  a  litde  apart  from  his 
own  people,  and  more  and  more  he  studied 
the  questions  that  arose  in  his  mind,  and 
more  and  more  he  suffered;  but  more  and 
more  he  grew  strong. 

The  father,  too  proud  of  his  son's  inde- 
pendence to  coerce  him  by  an  order  which 
might  have  been  a  law  to  him,  had,  never- 
theless, thrown  him  on  his  own  resources 
and  cut  him  down  to  the  lowest  figure  on 
which  he  could  live,  confident  that  his  own 
opinions  would  be  justified  and  his  son  re- 
turn home. 

Wolffert's  first  experience  very  nearly  jus- 
tified this  conviction.  The  fact  that  a  Jew 
had  come  and  taken  one  of  the  old  apart- 
ments spread  through  the  college  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  created  a  sensation. 
Not  that  there  had  not  been  Jews  there  be- 
fore, for  there  had  been  a  number  there  at 
one  time  or  another.  But  they  were  mem- 
bers of  families  of  distinction,  who  had  been 
known  for  generations  as  bearing  their  part 
in  all  the  appointments  of  life,  and  had  con- 
sorted with  other  folk  on  an  absolute  equal- 
ity; so  that  there  was  little  or  nothing  to 
distinguish  them  as  Israelites  except  their 
name.  If  they  were  Israelites,  it  was  an  ac- 
cident and  played  no  larger  part  in  their 
views  than  if  they  had  been  Scotch  or 
French.  But  here  was  a  man  who  pro- 
claimed himself  a  Jew;  who  proposed  that 
it  should  be  known,  and  evidendy  meant  to 
assert  his  rights  and  peculiarities  on  all  oc- 
casions. The  result  was  that  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  species  of  persecution  which 
only  the  young  Anglo-Saxon,  the  most  bru- 
tal of  all  animals,  could  have  devised. 

As  college  filled  rapidly,  it  soon  became 
necessary  to  double  up,  that  is,  put  two 
men  in  one  apartment.  The  first  student 
assigned  to  live  with  Wolffert  was  Peck,  a 
sedate  and  cool  young  man — like  myself, 
from  the  country,  and  like  myself,  very 
short  of  funds.  Peck  would  not  have  mind- 
ed rooming  with  a  Jew,  or,  for  that  matter, 
with  the  Devil,  if  he  had  thought  he  could 
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get  anything  out  of  him;  for  he  had  few 
prejudices  and  when  it  came  to  calculation, 
he  was  the  multiplication  table.  But  Peck 
had  his  way  to  make,  and  he  coolly  decided 
that  a  Jew  was  likely  to  make  him  bear  his 
full  part  of  the  expenses — which  he  never 
had  any  mind  to  do.  So  he  looked  around, 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  moved  to  a 
place  out  of  college  where  he  got  reduced 
board  on  the  ground  of  belonging  to  some 
peculiar  set  of  religionists,  of  which  I  am 
convinced  he  had  never  heard  till  he  learned 
of  the  landlady's  idiosyncrasy. 

I  had  incurred  Peck's  lasting  enmity — 
though  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time — by  a 
witticism  at  his  expense.  We  had  never 
taken  to  each  other  from  the  first,  and  one 
evening,  when  someone  was  talking  about 
Wolffert,  Peck  joined  in  and  said  that  that 
institution  was  no  place  for  any  Jew.  I  said, 
"  Listen  to  Peck  sniff.  Peck,  how  did  you 
get  in  ?  "  This  raised  a  laugh.  Peck,  I  am 
sure,  had  never  read  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit " ; 
but  I  am  equally  sure  he  read  it  afterward, 
for  he  never  forgave  me. 

Then  came  my  turn  and  desertion  which 
I  have  described.  And  then,  after  that  in- 
terval of  loneliness,  appeared  John  Marvel. 

Wolffert,  who  was  one  of  the  most  social 
men  I  ever  knew,  was  sitting  in  his  room 
meditating  on  the  strange  fate  that  had 
made  him  an  outcast  among  the  men  whom 
he  had  come  there  to  study  and  know.  This 
was  my  interpretation  of  his  thoughts:  he 
would  probably  have  said  he  was  thinking 
of  the  strange  prejudices  of  the  human  race 
— prejudices  to  which  he  had  been  in  some 
sort  a  victim  all  his  life,  as  his  race  had 
been  all  through  the  ages.  He  was  steeped 
in  loneliness,  and  as,  in  the  mellow  October 
afternoon,  the  sound  of  good-fellowship 
floated  in  at  his  window  from  the  lawn  out- 
side, he  grew  more  and  more  dejected.  One 
evening  it  culminated.  He  even  thought  of 
writing  to  his  father  that  he  would  come  home 
and  go  into  his  office  and  accept  the  position 
that  meant  wealth  and  luxury  and  power. 
Just  then  there  was  a  step  outside,  and  some- 
one stopped  and  after  a  moment,  knocked 
at  the  door.  Wolffert  rose  and  opened  it  and 
stood  facing  a  new  student — a  florid,  round- 
faced,  round-bodied,  bow-legged,  blue- 
eyed,  awkward  lad  of  about  his  own  age. 

"  Is  this  number  —  ?  "  demanded  the  new- 
comer, peering  curiously  at  the  dingy  door 
and  half  shyly  looking  up  at  the  occupant. 


"It  is.  Why?"  Wolffert  spoke  abruptly. 

"  Well,  I  have  been  assigned  to  this  apart- 
ment by  the  Proctor.  I  am  a  new  student 
and  have  just  come.  My  name  is  Marvel 
— John  Marvel."  Wolffert  put  his  arms 
across  the  doorway  and  stood  in  the  middle 
of  it. 

"  Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  before  you  come 
in  that  I  am  a  Jew.  You  are  welcome 
not  to  come,  but  if  you  come  I  want  you  to 
stay."  Perhaps,  the  other's  astonishment 
contained  a  query,  for  he  went  on  hotly: 

"  I  have  had  two  men  come  here  already 
and  both  of  them  left  after  one  day.  The 
first  said  he  got  cheaper  board,  which  was 
a  legitimate  excuse — if  true — the  other  said 
he  had  found  an  old  friend  who  wanted 
him.  I  am  convinced  that  he  lied  and  that 
the  only  reason  he  left  was  that  I  am  a  Jew. 
And  now  you  can  come  in  or  not,  as  you 
please,  but  if  you  come  you  must  stay." 
He  was  looking  down  in  John  Marvel's  eyes 
with  a  gaze  that  had  the  concentrated  bit- 
terness of  generations  in  it,  and  the  latter 
met  it  with  a  gravity  that  deepened  into  pity. 

"I  will  come  in  and  I  will  stay;  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,"  said  the  man  on  the  lower  step. 

"I  do  not  know  him,"  said  the  other 
bitterly. 

"But  you  will.    I  know  Him." 

Wolffert's  arms  fell  and  John  Marvel 
entered  and  stayed. 

That  evening  the  two  men  went  to  the 
supper  hall  together.  Their  table  was 
near  mine  and  they  were  the  observed  of 
all  observers.  The  one  curious  thing  was 
that  John  Marvel  was  studying  for  the 
ministry.  It  lent  zest  to  the  jokes  that  were 
made  on  this  incongruous  pairing,  and 
jests,  more  or  less  insipid,  were  made  on  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets;  the  lying  down  to- 
gether of  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  etc. 

It  was  a  curious  mating — the  light- 
haired,  moon-faced,  slow-witted  Saxon, 
and  the  dark,  keen  Jew  with  his  intellectual 
face  and  his  deep-burning  eyes  in  which 
glowed  the  misery  and  mystery  of  the  ages. 

John  Marvel  soon  became  well  known; 
for  he  was  one  of  the  slowest  men  in  the 
college.  With  his  amusing  awkwardness, 
he  would  have  become  a  butt  except  for  his 
imperturbable  good-humor.  As  it  was, 
he  was  for  a  time  a  sort  of  object  of  ridi- 
cule to  many  of  us — myself  among  the 
number — and  we  had  many  laughs  at  him. 
He  would  disappear  on  Saturday  night  and 
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not  turn  tip  again  till  Monday  morning, 
dusty  and  disheveled.  And  many  jests 
were  made  at  his  expense.  One  said  that 
Marvel  was  practising  preaching  in  the 
mountains  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  sec- 
ond Demosthenes;  another  suggested  that, 
if  so,  the  mountains  would  probably  get  up 
and  run  into  the  sea. 

When,  however,  it  was  discovered  later 
that  he  had  a  Sunday-school  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  walked  twelve  miles  out  and 
twelve  miles  back,  most  of  the  gibers,  ex- 
cept the  inveterate  humorists  like  myself, 
were  silent. 

This  fact  came  out  by  chance.  Marvel 
disappeared  from  college  one  day  and  re- 
mained away  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Wolf- 
fert  either  could  not  or  would  not  give  any 
account  of  him.  When  Marvel  returned,  he 
looked  worn  and  ill,  as  if  he  had  been  starv- 
ing, and  almost  immediately  he  was  taken 
ill  and  went  to  the  infirmary  with  a  case  of 
fever.  Here  he  was  so  ill  that  the  doctors 
quarantined  him  and  no  one  saw  him  ex- 
cept the  nurse — old  Mrs.  Denny,  a  wrink- 
led and  bald-headed,  old,  fat  woman,  some- 
thing between  a  lightwood  knot  and  an 
angel — and  Wolffert. 

Wolff ert  moved  down  and  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  infirmary — it  was  suggested, 
with  a  view  to  converting  Marvel  to  Juda- 
ism—and here  he  stayed.  The  nursing  never 
appeared  to  make  any  difference  in  Wolf- 
fert's  preparation  for  his  classes;  for  when 
he  came  back  he  still  stood  easily  first.  But 
poor  Marvel  never  caught  up  again,  and 
was  even  more  hopelessly  lost  in  the  be- 
fogged region  at  the  bottom  of  the  class 
than  ever  before.  When  called  on  to  recite, 
his  brow  would  pucker  and  he  would  per- 
spire and  stammer  until  the  class  would  be 
in  ill-suppressed  convulsions,  all  the  more 
enjoyable  becauseof  Leo  Wolffert's  agoniz- 
ing over  his  wretchedness.  Then  Marvel, 
excused  by  the  professor,  would  sit  down 
and  mop  his  brow  and  beam  quite  as  if  he 
had  made  a  wonderful  performance  (which, 
indeed,  he  had) ,  while  Wolffert's  thin  face 
would  grow  whiter,  his  nostrils  quiver,  and 
his  deep  eyes  burn  like  coals. 

One  day  a  spare,  rusty  man  with  a 
frowzy  beard,  and  a  lank,  stooping  woman 
strolled  into  the  college  grounds  and  after 
wandering  around  aimlessly  for  a  time, 
asked  for  Mr.  Marvel.  Each  of  them  car- 
ried a  basket.    They  were  directed  to  his 


room  and  remained  with  him  some  time, 
and  when  they  left,  he  walked  some  dis- 
tance with  them. 

It  was  at  first  rumored  and  then  gener- 
ally reported  that  they  were  Marvel's  father 
and  mother.  It  became  known  later  that 
they  were  a  couple  of  poor  mountaineers 
named  Shiflett,  whose  child  John  Marvel 
had  nursed  when  it  had  the  fever.  They 
had  just  learned  of  his  illness  and  had  come 
down  to  bring  him  some  chickens  and  other 
things  which  they  thought  he  might  need. 

This  incident,  with  the  knowledge  of 
Marvel's  devotion,  made  some  impression 
on  us,  and  gained  for  Marvel,  and  inci- 
dentally for  Wolffert,  some  sort  of  respect. 


Ill 

THE  FIGHT 

All  this  time  I  was  about  as  far  aloof 
from  Marvel  and  Wolffert  as  I  was  from 
any  one  in  the  college. 

I  rather  liked  Marvel,  partly  becfause  he 
appeared  to  like  me  and  I  helped  him  in 
his  Latin,  and  partly  because  Peck  sniffed 
at  him,  and  Peck,  I  cordially  disliked  for 
his  cold-blooded  selfishness  and  his  plod- 
ding way. 

I  was  strong  and  active  and  fairly  good- 
looking,  though  by  no  means  so  handsome 
as  I  fancied  myself  when  I  passed  the  large 
plate-glass  windows  in  the  stores;  I  was 
conceited,  but  not  arrogant  except  to  my 
family  and  those  I  esteemed  my  inferiors; 
was  a  good  poker-player;  was  open- 
handed  enough,  for  it  cost  me  nothing;  and 
was  inclined  to  be  kind  by  nature. 

I  had,  moreover,  several  accomplish- 
ments which  led  to  a  certain  measure  of 
popularity.  I  had  a  retentive  memory,  and 
could  get  up  a  recitation  with  little  trouble; 
though  I  forgot  about  as  quickly  as  I 
learned.  I  could  pick  a  little  on  a  banjo; 
could  spout  fluently  what  sounded  like  a 
good  speech  if  one  did  not  listen  to  me; 
could  write,  what  some  one  has  said,  looked 
at  a  distance  like  poetry  and,  thanks  to  my 
father,  could  both  fence  and  read  Latin. 
These  accomplishments  served  to  bring  me 
into  the  best  set  in  college  and,  in  time,  to 
undo  me.  For  there  is  nothing  more  danger- 
ous to  a  young  man  than  an  exceptional 
social  accomplishment.    A  tenor  voice  is 
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almost  as  perilous  as  a  taste  for  drink; 
and  to  play  the  guitar,  about  as  seductive 
as  to  play  poker. 

I  was  soon  to  know  Wolffert  better.  He 
and  Marvel ,  after  their  work  became  known, 
had  been  admitted  rather  more  within  the 
circle,  though  they  were  still  kept  near  the 
perimeter.  And  thus,  as  the  spring  came 
on,  when  we  all  assembled  on  pleasant 
afternoons  under  the  big  trees  that  shaded 
the  green  slopes  above  the  athletic  field, 
even  Wolffert  and  Marvel  were  apt  to  join 
us.  I  would  long  ago  have  made  friends 
with  Wolffert,  as  some  others  had  done  since 
he  distinguished  himself;  for  I  had  been 
ashamed  of  my  poltroonery  in  leaving  him; 
but,  though  he  was  affable  enough  with 
others,  he  always  treated  me  with  such 
marked  reserve  that  I  had  finally  aban- 
doned my  charitable  effort  to  be  on  easy 
terms  with  him. 

One  spring  afternoon  we  were  all  loafing 
under  the  trees,  many  of  us  stretched  out 
on  the  grass.  I  had  just  saved  a  game  of 
baseball  by  driving  a  ball  that  brought  in 
three  men  from  the  bases,  and  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  quite  a  group.  Marvel,  who 
was  as  strong  as  an  ox,  was  second-base- 
man on  the  other  nine  and  had  missed  the 
ball  as  the  centre-fielder  threw  it  wildly. 
Something  was  said — I  do  not  recall  what 
— and  I  raised  a  laugh  at  Marvel's  expense, 
in  which  he  joined  heartily.  Then  a  dis- 
cussion began  on  the  merits  in  which  Wolf- 
fert joined.  I  started  it,  but  as  Wolffert 
appeared  excited,  I  drew  out  and  left  it  to 
my  friends. 

Presently,  at  something  Wolffert  said,  I 
turned  to  a  friend,  Sam  Pleasants,  and  said 
in  a  half -aside,  with  a  sneer:  "He  did  not 
see  it ;  Sam,  you — "  I  nodded  my  head,  mean- 
ing, "You  explain  it." 

Suddenly,  Wolffert  rose  to  his  feet  and, 
without  a  word  of  warning,  poured  out  on 
me  such  a  torrent  of  abuse  as  I  never  heard 
before  or  since.  His  least  epithet  was  a 
deadly  insult.  It  was  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
and  for  a  moment  my  breath  was  quite 
taken  away.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and,  with 
a  roar  of  rage,  made  a  rush  for  him.  But 
he  was  ready,  and  with  a  step  to  one  side, 
planted  a  straight  blow  on  my  jaw  that, 
catching  me  unprepared,  sent  me  full  length 
on  my  back.  I  was  up  in  a  second  and  made 
another  rush  for  him,  only  to  be  caught  in 
the  same  way  and  sent  down  again. 


When  I  rose  the  second  time,  I  was 
cooler.  I  knew  then  that  I  was  in  for  it 
Those  blows  were  a  boxer's.  They  came 
straight  from  the  shoulder  and  were  as 
quick  as  lightning,  with  every  ounce  of  the 
giver's  weight  behind  them.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  crowd  had  interfered.  This 
was  no  place  for  a  fight,  they  said.  The 
professors  would  come  on  us.  Several 
were  holding  me  and  as  many  more  had 
Wolffert;  among  them,  John  Marvel,  who 
could  have  lifted  him  in  his  strong  arms  and 
held  him  as  a  baby.  Marvel  was  pleading 
with  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Wolffert 
was  cool  enough  now,  but  he  took  no  heed  of 
his  friend's  entreaties.  Standing  quite  still, 
with  the  blaze  in  his  eyes  all  the  more  vivid 
because  of  the  pallor  of  his  face,  he  was 
looking  over  his  friend's  head  and  was 
cursing  me  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  rich 
vocabulary.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
there  might  not  have  been  another  man 
but  myself  within  a  mile. 

In  a  moment  an  agreement  was  made  by 
which  we  were  to  adjourn  to  a  retired  spot 
and  fight  it  out.  Something  that  he  said 
led  some  one  to  suggest  that  we  settle  it 
with  pistols.  It  was  Peck's  voice.  Wolffert 
sprang  at  it.  "  I  will,  if  I  can  get  any  gen- 
tleman to  represent  me,"  he  said  with  a 
bitter  sneer,  casting  his  flashing,  scornful 
eyes  around  on  the  crowd.  "I  have  only 
one  friend  and  I  will  not  ask  him  to  do  it." 

"I  will  represent  you,"  said  Peck,  who 
had  his  own  reasons  for  the  offer. 

"  All  right.    When  and  where  ?  "  said  I. 

"Now,  and  in  the  railway-cut  beyond 
the  wood,"  said  Wolffert. 

We  retired  to  two  rooms  in  a  neighboring 
dormitory  to  arrange  matters.  Peck  and 
another  volunteer  represented  Wolffert,  and 
Sam  Pleasants  and  Harry  Houston  were 
my  seconds.  I  had  expected  that  some  at- 
tempt at  reconciliation  would  be  made; 
but  there  was  no  suggestion  of  it.  I  never 
saw  such  cold-blooded  young  ruffians  as 
all  our  seconds  were,  and  when  Peck  came 
to  close  the  final  cartel  he  had  an  air  be- 
tween that  of  a  butcher  and  an  under- 
taker. He  looked  at  me  exactly  as  a 
butcher  does  at  a  fatted  calf.  He  posi- 
tively licked  his  chops.  I  did  not  want  to 
shoot  Wolffert,  but  I  could  cheerfully  have 
murdered  Peck.  While,  however,  the  ar- 
rangements were  being  made  by  our 
friends,  I  had  had  a  chance  for  some  re- 
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flection  and  I  had  used  it.  I  knew  that 
Wolffert  did  not  like  me.  He  had  no  reason 
to  do  so,  for  I  had  not  only  left  him,  but 
had  been  cold  and  distant  with  him.  Still, 
I  had  always  treated  him  civilly,  and  had 
spoken  of  him  respectfully,  which  was 
more  than  Peck  had  always  done.  Yet, 
here,  without  the  least  provocation,  he  had 
insulted  me  grossly.  I  knew  there  must  be 
some  misunderstanding,  and  I  determined 
on  my  "  own  hook"  to  find  out  what  it  was. 
Fortune  favored  me.  Just  then  Wolffert 
opened  the  door.  He  had  gone  to  his  own 
room  for  a  few  moments  and,  on  his  return, 
mistook  the  number  and  opened  the  wrong 
door.  Seeing  his  error,  he  drew  back  with 
an  apology,  and  was  just  closing  the  door 
when  I  called  him. 

"Wolffert!  Come  in  here  a  moment.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  alone." 

He  re-entered  and  closed  the  door; 
standing  stiff  and  silent. 

"  Wolffert,  there  has  been  some  mistake, 
and  I  want  to  know  what  it  is."  He  made 
not  the  least  sign  that  he  heard,  except  a 
flash,  deep  in  his  eyes,  like  a  streak  of 
lightning  in  a  far-off  cloud. 

"  I  am  ready  to  fight  you  in  any  way  you 
wish,"  I  went  on.  "But  I  want  to  know 
what  the  trouble  is.  Why  did  you  insult 
me  out  of  a  clear  sky.    What  had  I  done  ?  " 

"Everything." 

"What!    Specify.    What  was  it?" 

"You  have  made  my  life  Hell — all  of 
you!"  His  face  worked,  and  he  made  a 
wild  sweep  with  his  arm  and  brought  it 
back  to  his  side  with  clenched  fist. 

"But  I?" 

"  You  were  the  head.  You  have  all  done 
it.  You  have  treated  me  as  an  outcast — a 
Jew!  You  have  given  me  credit  for  noth- 
ing, because  I  was  a  Jew.  I  could  have 
stood  the  personal  contempt  and  insult,  and 
I  have  tried  to  stand  it;  but  I  will  put  up 
with  it  no  longer.  It  is  appointed  once  for 
a  man  to  die,  and  I  can  die  in  no  better 
cause  than  for  my  people." 

He  was  gasping  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion, and  I  was  beginning  to  gasp  also — but 
for  a  different  reason.    He  went  on: 

"  You  thought  I  was  a  coward  because  I 
was  a  Jew,  and  because  I  wanted  peace — 
treated  me  as  a  poltroon  because  I  was  a 
Jew.  And  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stop  it. 
So  this  evening  my  chance  came.  That  is 
all." 


"But  what  have  I  done?" 

"Nothing  more  than  you  have  always 
done;  treated  the  Jew  with  contempt.  But 
they  were  all  there,  and  I  chose  you  as  the 
leader  when  you  said  that  about  the  Jew." 

"I  said  nothing  about  a  Jew.  Here, 
wait!  Did  you  think  I  insulted  you  as  a 
Jew  this  afternoon?"  I  had  risen  and 
walked  over  in  front  of  him. 

"Yes."    He  bowed. 

"Well,  I  did  not."  ^ 

"You  did — you  said  I  was  a  'damned 
Jew.'" 

"What!  I  never  said  a  word  like  it — 
yes,  I  did — I  said  to  Sam  Pleasants,  that 
you  did  not  see  the  play,  and  said,  '  Sam, 
you  tell  him.'  Wait.  Let  me  think  a  mo- 
ment. Wolffert,  I  owe  you  an  apology,  and 
will  make  it.  I  know  there  are  some  who 
will  think  I  do  it  because  I  am  afraid  to  fight. 
But  I  do  not  care.  I  am  not,  and  I  will 
fight  Peck  if  he  says  so.  If  you  will  come 
with  me,  I  will  make  you  a  public  apology, 
and  then  if  you  want  to  fight  still,  I  will 
meet  you." 

He  suddenly  threw  his  right  arm  up 
across  his  face,  and,  turning  his  back  on 
me,  leaned  on  it  against  the  door,  his  whole 
person  shaken  with  sobs. 

I  walked  up  close  to  him  and  laid  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  helplessly. 

"Calm  yourself,"  I  began,  but  could 
think  of  nothing  else  to  say. 

He  shook  for  a  moment  and  then,  turn- 
ing, with  his  left  arm  still  across  his  face, 
he  held  out  his  right  hand,  and  I  took  it. 

"I  do  not  want  you  to  do  that.  All  I 
want  is  decent  treatment — ordinary  civil- 
ity," he  faltered  between  his  sobs.  Then 
he  turned  back  and  leant  against  the  door, 
for  he  could  scarcely  stand.  And  so  stand- 
ing, he  made  the  most  forcible,  the  most 
eloquent,  and  the  most  burning  defence  of 
his  people  I  have  ever  heard. 

When  he  was  through  I  was  ready. 
I  had  reached  my  decision. 

"I  will  go  with  you,"  I  said,  "not  on 
your  account,  but  on  my  own,  and  make 
my  statement  before  the  whole  crowd. 
They  are  still  on  the  hill.  Then,  if  any  one 
wants  to  fight,  he  can  get  it.  I  will  fight 
Peck." 

He  repeated  that  he  did  not  want  me  to 
do  this,  and  he  would  not  go;  which  was 
as  well,  for  I  might  not  have  been  able  to 
say  so  much  in  his  presence.    So  I  went 
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alone  with  my  seconds,  whom  I  imme- 
diately sought. 

I  found  the  latter  working  over  a  cartel 
at  a  table  in  the  next  room,  and  I  walked  in. 
They  looked  as  solemn  as  owls,  but  I  broke 
them  up  in  a  moment. 

"  You  can  stop  this  infernal  foolishness. 
I  have  apologized  to  Wolff  ert  I  have  treated 
him  like  a  pig,  and  so  have  you.  And  I 
have  told  him  so,  and  now  I  am  going  out 
to  tell  the  other  fellows." 

Their  astonishment  was  unbounded  and, 
at  least,  one  of  the  group  was  sincerely  dis- 
appointed. I  saw  Peck's  face  fall  at  my 
words  and  then  he  elevated  his  nose  and 
gave  a  little  sniff. 

"Well,  it  did  not  come  from  our  side," 
he  said  in  a  half  undertone  with  a  sneer. 

I  suddenly  exploded.  His  cold  face  was 
so  evil. 

"  No,  it  did  not.  I  made  it  freely  and 
frankly,  and  I  am  going  to  make  it  publicly. 
But  if  you  are  disappointed,  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  you  can  have  a  little  affair  on  your 
own  account.  And  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  want  of  pretext,  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  I  believe  you  have  been  telling  lies  on 
me,  and  I  consider  you  a  damned,  sneak- 
ing hypocrite." 

There  was  a  commotion,  of  course,  and 
the  others  all  jumped  in  between  us.  And 
when  it  was  over,  I  walked  out.  Three 
minutes  later  I  was  on  the  hill  among  the 
%  crowd,  which  now  numbered  several  hun- 
dred, for  they  were  all  waiting  to  learn  the 
result;  and,  standing  on  a  bench,  I  told 
them  what  I  had  said  to  Wolffert  and  how  I 
felt  I  owed  him  a  public  apology,  not  for 
one  insult,  but  for  a  hundred.  There  was 
a  silence  for  a  second,  and  then  such  a  cheer 
broke  out  as  I  never  got  any  other  time  in 
my  life!  Cheers  for  Wolffert.  Cheers  for 
Marvel,  and  even  cheers  for  me.  And  then  a 
freckled  youth  with  a  big  mouth  and  a  blue, 
meny  eye  broke  the  tension  by  saying: 

"  All  bets  are  off  and  we  sha'n't  have  a 
holiday  to-morrow  at  all."  The  repro- 
bates had  been  betting  on  which  of  us 
would  fall,  and  had  been  banking  on  a 
possible  holiday. 

Quite  a  crowd  went  to  Wolffert's  room 
to  make  atonement  for  any  possible  slight 
they  had  put  on  him;  but  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  But  that  night,  he  and  Mar- 
vel sat  at  our  table  and  always  sat  there 
afterward. 


IV 


DELILAH 


My  career  at  college  promised  at  one 
time  after  that  to  be  almost  creditable,  but 
it  ended  in  nothing.  I  was  not  a  good  stu- 
dent, because,  I  flattered  myself.  I  was  too 
good  a  fellow.  I  loved  pleasure  too  much 
to  apply  myself  to  work,  and  was  too  self- 
indulgent  to  deny  myself  anything.  I  de- 
spised the  plodding  ways  of  cold-blooded 
creatures  like  Peck  even  more  than  I  did 
the  dulness  of  John  Marvel.  Why  should  I 
delve  at  Latin  and  Greek  and  Mathematics 
when  I  had  all  the  poets  and  novelists. 
I  was  sure  that  when  the  time  came  I  could 
read  up  and  easily  overtake  and  surpass  the 
tortoise-like  monotony  of  Peck's  plodding. 
I  now  and  then  had  an  uneasy  realization 
that  Peck  was  developing,  and  that  John 
Marvel,  to  whom  I  used  to  read  Latin,  had 
somehow  come  to  understand  the  language 
better  than  I.  However,  this  was  only  an 
occasional  awakening,  and  the  idea  was 
too  unpleasant  for  me  to  harbor  it  long. 
Meantime,  I  would  enjoy  myself  and  pre- 
pare to  bear  off  the  more  shining  honors  of 
the  orator  and  society-medalist. 

At  the  very  end  I  did,  indeed,  arouse 
myself,  for  I  had  a  new  incentive.  I  fell 
in  love.  Toward  the  mid-session  holi- 
day the  place  always  filled  up  with  pretty 
girls.  Usually  they  came  just  after  "the 
exams";  but  occasionally  some  of  them 
came  a  little  in  advance:  those  who  were 
bent  on  conquest.  At  such  times,  only 
cold  anchorites  like  Marvel,  or  calculat- 
ing machines  like  Peck,  stuck  to  their 
books.  Among  the  fair  visitants  this  year 
was  one  whose  reputation  for  beauty  had 
already  preceded  her:  Miss  Lilian  Poole. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  banker  in  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  by  all  accounts 
was  a  tearing  belle.  She  had  created  a 
sensation  at_  the  Mardi  Gras  the  year  be- 
fore, and  one  who  could  do  that  must  be  a 
beauty.  She  was  reported  more  beautiful 
than  Isabelle  Henderson,  the  noted  beauty 
of  the  Crescent  city.  Certainly,  she  was  not 
lacking  in  either  looks  or  intelligence;  for 
those  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  the 
afternoon  she  arrived,  declared  her  a  God- 
dess. I  immediately  determined  that  I 
would  become  her  cavalier  for  the  occasion. 
And  I  so  announced  to  the  dozen  or  more 
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fellows  who  composed  our  set.  They 
laughed  at  me. 

"Why,  you  do  not  know  her." 

"But  I  shall  know  her." 

"You  are  not  on  speaking  terms  with 
Professor  Sterner  " — the  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics at  whose  house  she  was  stopping. 
The  Professor  and  I  had  had  a  falling  out 
not  long  before.  He  had  called  on  me  for 
a  recitation,  one  morning  after  a  dance, 
and  I  had  said,  "I  am  not  prepared,  sir." 

"You  never  are  prepared,"  he  said, 
which  the  class  appeared  to  think  amusing. 
He  glanced  over  the  room. 

"Mr.  Peck." 

Peck,  also,  had  been  at  the  dance  the 
night  before,  though  he  said  he  had  a 
headache,  and  caused  much  amusement  by 
his  gambols  and  antics,  which  were  like 
those  of  a  cow;  I  therefore  expected  him 
to  say,  "  unprepared  "  also.    But  not  so. 

"  I  was  unwell  last  night,  sir." 

"  Ah !  Well,  I  am  glad,  at  least,  that  you 
have  some  sort  of  a  legitimate  excuse." 

I  flamed  out  and  rose  to  my  feet. 

"Are  you  alluding  to  me,  sir?" 

"  Take  your  seat,  sir.  I  deny  your  right 
to  question  me." 

"  I  will  not  take  my  seat.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  sit  still  and  be  insulted.  I  demand 
an  answer  to  my  question." 

"Take  your  seat,  I  say.  I  will  report 
you  to  the  Faculty,"  he  snouted. 

"Then  you  will  have  to  do  so  very 
quickly;  for  I  shall  report  you  immedi- 
ately." And  with  that,  I  stalked  out  of 
the  room.  The  Faculty  met  that  afternoon 
and  I  laid  my  complaint  before  them,  and 
as  the  students,  knowing  the  inside  facts, 
took  my  side,  the  Faculty  held  that  the  Pro- 
fessor committed  the  first  breach  and  rep- 
rimanded us  both.  I  was  well  satisfied 
after  I  had  met  and  cut  the  Professor  pub- 
licly. 

I  now  acknowledged  the  untowardness 
of  the  situation;  but  when  the  boys 
laughed,  I  pooh-poohed  it. 

"  I  do  not  speak  to  old  Sterner,  but  I  will 
speak  to  her  the  first  time  I  meet  her." 

"I  will  bet  you  do  not,"  cried  Sam 
Pleasants. 

"  Supper  for  the  crowd,"  chimed  in  sev- 
eral. They  were  always  as  ready  to  bet  as 
their  long-haired  ancestors  were  in  the 
German  forests,  where  they  bet  themselves 
away,  and  kept  their  faith,  to  the  amaze- 


ment of  a  Roman  gentleman,  who  wrote, 
"  istam  vocani  fidem" 

We  were  all  in  a  room,  the  windows  of 
which  looked  across  the  lawn  toward  the 
pillared  portico  of  Professor  Sterner's  house, 
and  some  of  the  boys  were  gazing  over 
toward  the  mansion  that  sheltered  the  sub- 
ject of  our  thoughts.  And  as  it  happened, 
at  that  moment,  the  door  opened  and  out 
stepped  the  young  lady  herself,  in  a  smart 
walking  costume,  topped  by  a  large  hat 
with  a  great,  drooping,  beguiling,  white 
ostrich  feather.  An  exclamation  drew  us 
all  to  the  window. 

"There  she  is  now!"  Without  doubt, 
that  was  she. 

"JoveJ    What  a  stunner!" 

"She  is  alone.    There  is  your  chance." 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  seen 
her;  now  stop  jawing  and  play  ball." 

"Or  pay  up." 

"  Yes,  supper  for  the  crowd:  porterhouse 
steak;  chicken,  and  waffles  to  end  with." 

So  they  nagged  me,  one  and  all. 

"Done,"  I  said,  "I  will  do  it  now." 

"You  have  never  seen  her  before?" 

"Never."  I  was  arranging  my  tie  and 
brushing  my  hair. 

"You  swear  it?" 

But  I  hurried  out  of  the  door  and 
slammed  it  behind  me. 

I  turned  down  the  walk  that  led  across 
the  campus  to  the  point  whither  Miss 
Poole  was  directing  her  steps,  and  I  took 
a  gait  that  I  judged  should  meet  her  at  the 
intersection  of  the  walks.  I  was  doing 
some  hard  thinking,  for  I  knew  the  window 
behind  me  was  crowded  with  faces. 

As  I  approached  her,  I  cut  my  eye  at  her, 
and  a  glance  nearly  overthrew  my  resolu- 
tion. She  was,  indeed,  a  charming  picture 
as  she  advanced,  though  I  caught  little 
more  than  a  general  impression  of  a  slim, 
straight  figure,  a  pink  face,  surmounted 
by  a  profusion  of  light  hair,  under  a  big 
hat  with  white  feathers,  and  a  pair  of  bluish 
eyes.  I  glanced  away,  but  not  before  she 
had  caught  my  eye.  Just  then  a  whistle 
sounded  behind  me,  and  my  nerve  returned. 
I  suddenly  quickened  my  pace,  and  held 
out  my  hand. 

"Why,  how  do  you  do?"  I  exclaimed 
with  well-feigned  surprise  and  pleasure, 
plumping  myself  directly  in  front  of  her. 
She  paused;  looked  at*me,  hesitated,  and 
then  drew  back  slightly. 
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"  I  think — ,  I — .  You  have  made  a  mis- 
take, I  think." 

"Why,  do  you  not  remember  Henry 
Glave  ?  Is  this  not  Miss  Belle  Henderson  ?  " 
I  asked  in  a  mystified  way. 

"  No,  I  am  not  Miss  Henderson." 

"Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon — I  thought — " 
I  began.  Then,  as  I  moved  back  a  little,  I 
added,  "Then  you  must  be  Miss  Lilian 
Poole;  for  there  cannot  be  more  than  two 
like  you  on  earth.    I  beg  your  pardon." 

I  backed  away. 

"I  am,"  she  said.  Her  mounting  color 
showed  that  she  was  at  least  not  angry, 
and  she  gave  proof  of  it. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  ?  Is  not  that  the  way 
to  Dr.  Davis's  house?" 

"Yes — I  will  show  you  which  it  is." 
My  manner  had  become  most  respectful. 

"Oh!  Don't  trouble  yourself,  I  beg 
you." 

"  It  is  not  the  least  trouble,"  I  said  sin- 
cerely, and  it  was  the  only  truth  I  had  told. 
I  walked  back  a  few  steps,  hat  in  hand, 
pointing  eagerly  to  the  house.  And  as  I 
left,  I  said,  "I  hope  you  will  pardon  my 
stupid  mistake." 

"Oh!  I  do  not  think  it  stupid.  She  is 
a  beauty." 

"/  think  so."  I  bowed  low.  I  saw  the 
color  rise  again  as  I  turned  away,  much 
pleased  with  myself,  and  yet  a  good  deal 
ashamed,  too. 

When  I  returned  to  "the  lair,"  as  we 
termed  Sam  Pleasants's  room,  the  boys 
seized  me.  They  were  like  howling  der- 
vishes. But  I  had  grown  serious.  I  was 
very  much  ashamed  of  myself.  And  I  did 
the  only  decent  thing  I  could — I  lied,  or  as 
good  as  lied. 

"  I  will  give  the  supper  if  you  will  stop 
this  yelling.  Do  you  suppose  I  would  make 
a  bet  about  a  girl  I  did  not  know  ?  " 

This  took  the  spirit  out  of  the  thing,  and 
only  one  of  them  knew  the  truth.  Marvel, 
who  was  present,  looked  at  me  seriously, 
and  that  night  said  to  me  half  sadly, 

"You  ought  not  to  have  done  that." 

"  What  ?  I  know  it.  It  was  an  ungen- 
tlemanly  thing." 

"  I  do  not  mean  that.  You  ought  not  to 
have  told  a  story  afterward." 

How  he  knew  it  I  never  knew. 

But  I  had  gotten  caught  in  my  own 
mesh.  I  had  walked  into  the  little  parlor 
without  any  invitation,  and  I  was  soon  hope- 


lessly entangled  in  the  web  at  which  I  had 
hitherto  scoffed.    I  fell  violently  in  love. 

I  soon  overcame  the  little  difficulty  that 
stood  in  my  way.  And,  indeed,  I  think 
Miss  Lilian  Poole  rather  helped  me  out 
about  this.  I  did  not  allow  grass  to  grow 
under  my  feet,  or  any  impression  I  had 
made  to  become  effaced.  I  quickly  be- 
came acquainted  with  my  Diana-like  young 
lady;  that  is,  to  speak  more  exactly,  I  got 
myself  presented  to  her,  for  my  complete 
acquaintance  with  her  was  of  later  date, 
when  I  had  spent  all  the  little  patrimony  I 
had.  I  saw  immediately  that  she  knew  the 
story  of  the  wager,  though  she  did  not  at 
that  time  refer  to  it,  and  so  far  as  I  could  tell, 
she  did  not  resent  it.  She,  at  least,  gave  no 
sign  of  it.  I  asked  her  to  allow  me  to  escort 
her  to  a  German,  but  she  had  an  engage- 
ment. 

"Who  is  it?"  I  inquired  rather  enviously. 

She  had  a  curious  expression  in  her  eyes— 
which,  by  the  way,  were  a  cool  blue  or 
gray,  I  never  could  be  sure  which,  and  at 
times  looked  rather  like  steel. 

She  hesitated  a  moment  and  her  little 
mouth  drew  in  somewhat  closely. 

"  Mr.  Peck."  Her  voice  was  a  singular 
instrument.  It  had  so  great  a  compass  and 
possessed  some  notes  that  affected  me 
strangely;  but  it  also  could  be  without  the 
least  expression.  So  it  was  now  when  she 
said,  "Mr.  Peck,"  but  she  colored  slightly, 
as  I  burst  out  laughing. 

"Peck!  Pecksniff?  Did  you  ever  see 
him  dance  ?  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  your  dancing  with  a  clothes-horse." 

She  appeared  somewhat  troubled. 

"Does  he  dance  so  badly  as  that?  He 
told  me  he  danced." 

"  So  he  does — like  this."  I  gave  an  imi- 
tation of  Peck's  gyrations,  in  which  I  was  so 
earnest  that  I  knocked  over  a  table  and 
broke  a  fine  lamp,  to  my  great  consterna- 
tion. 

"  Well,  you  are  realistic,"  observed  Miss 
Poole,  calmly,  who  struck  me  as  not  so 
much  concerned  at  my  misfortune  as  I 
might  have  expected.  When,  however, 
she  saw  how  really  troubled  I  was,  she  was 
more  sympathetic. 

"Perhaps,  if  we  go  out,  they  will  not 
know  who  did  it,"  she  observed. 

"Well,  no,  I  could  not  do  that,"  I  said, 
thinking  of  Peck,  and  then  as  her  expres- 
sion did  not  change,  I  fired  a  shot  that  I 
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meant  to  tell.  "Peck  would  do  that  sort 
of  a  thing.    /  shall  tell  them." 

To  this  she  made  no  reply.  She  only 
looked  inscrutably  pretty.  But  it  often 
came  back  to  me  af  terwaixl  how  calmly  and 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course  she  suggested 
my  concealing  the  accident,  and  I  won- 
dered if  she  thought  I  was  a  liar. 

She  had  a  countenance  that  I  once 
thought  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world;  but  which  changed  rarely.  Its  only 
variations  were  from  an  infantile  beauty 
to  a  statuesque  firmness. 

Yet  that  girl,  with  her  rather  set  expres- 
sion and  infantile  face,  her  wide  open  eyes 
and  pink  prettiness,  was  as  deep  as  a  well, 
and  an  artesian  well  at  that. 

I  soon  distanced  all  rivals.  Peck  was 
quickly  disposed  of;  though,  with  his  nag- 
ging persistence,  he  still  held  on.  This 
bored  me  exceedingly  and  her  too,  if  I 
could  judge  by  her  ridicule  of  him  and  her 
sarcasm  which  he  somehow  appeared  too 
stupid  to  see.  He  succumbed,  however,  to 
my  mimicry  of  his  dancing;  for  I  was  a 
good  mimic,  and  Peck,  in  a  very  high  collar, 
and  with  very  short  trousers  on  his  dumpy 
legs,  was  really  a  fair  mark.  Miss  Poole 
was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  public  opin- 
ion, and  a  shaft  of  satire  could  penetrate  her 
mail  of  complacency.  So  when  she  re- 
turned later  to  the  classic  shades  of  the 
university,  as  she  did  a  number  of  times  for 
Germans  and  other  social  functions,  I  made 
a  good  deal  of  hay.  A  phrase  of  Peck's, 
apropos  of  this,  stuck  in  my  memory.  Some 
one — it  was,  I  think,  Leo  Wolffert— said 
that  I  appeared  to  be  making  hay,  and 
Peck  said,  "  Yes,  I  would  be  eating  it  some 
day."  I  often  wondered  afterward  how  he 
stumbled  on  the  witticism. 

Those  visits  of  my  tall  young  dulcinea 
cost  me  dear  in  the  sequel.  While  the 
other  fellows  were  boning  I  was  lounging  in 
the  drawing-room  or  in  the  shade  of  the 
big  trees  in  some  secluded  nook,  writing 
her  very  warm  poems  of  the  character  which 
Horace  says  is  hated  both  of  Gods  and  men. 
Several  of  these  poems  were  published  in 
the  college  magazine.  The  constant  allu- 
sions to  her  physical  charms  caused  Peck 
to  say  that  I  evidently  considered  Miss 
Poole  to  be  "  composed  wholly  of  eyes  and 
hair."  His  observation  that  a  man  was  a 
fool  to  write  silly  verses  to  a  girl  he  loved, 
because  it  gave  her  a  wrong  idea  of  her 


charms,  I,  at  the  time,  set'down  to  sheer 
envy,  for  Peck  could  not  turn  a  rhyme;  but 
since  I  have  discovered  that  it  has  a  foun- 
dation of  truth. 


THE  HARE  AND  THE  TORTOISE 

Meantime,  my  studies — if  any  part  of 
my  occupation  could  be  so  termed — suf- 
fered undeniably.  My  appearance  at  the 
classroom  door  with  a  cigarette,  which  I 
flung  away  just  in  time  not  to  cany  it  into 
the  room,  together  with  my  chronic  excuse 
of  being  "unprepared,"  moved  the  driest 
of  my  professors  to  the  witticism  that  I 
"divided  my  time  between  a  smoke  and  a 
flame."  It  was  only  as  the  finals  drew  near 
that  I  began  to  appreciate  that  I  would 
have  the  least  trouble  in  "  making  my  tick- 
ets," as  the  phrase  went.  Sam  Pleasants, 
Leo  Wolffert  and  my  other  friends  had 
begun  to  be  anxious  for  me  for  some  time 
before — and  both  Wolffert  and  John  Marvel 
had  come  to  me  and  suggested  my  working, 
at  least,  a  little :  Wolffert  with  delicacy  and 
warmth;  John  Marvel  with  that  awkward 
bluntness  with  which  he  always  went  at 
anything.  I  felt  perfectly  easy  in  my  mind 
then  and  treated  their  entreaties  scornfully. 

"Why,  I  did  well  enough  at  the  Inter- 
mediates," I  said. 

"Yes,  but,"  said  John  Marvel,  "Delilah 
was  not  here  then " 

I  was  conscious  of  being  a  little  angered; 
but  John  Marvel  looked  so  innocent  and  so 
hopelessly  friendly  that  I  passed  it  by  with 
a  laugh  and  paid  Miss  Poole  more  atten- 
tion than  ever. 

The  Debater's  Medal  had  for  a  long 
time  been,  in  the  general  estimation,  as  good 
as  accorded  me;  for  I  was  a  fluent,  and  I 
personally  thought,  eloquent  speaker,  and 
had  some  reading.  But  when  Wolffert  en- 
tered the  debate,  his  speeches  so  far  out- 
shone mine  that  I  knew  at  once  that  I  was 
beat.  Wolffert,  who  had  begun  to  speak 
without  any  design  of  entering  the  contest 
for  the  Medal,  would  generously  have  re- 
tired, but  I  would  not  hear  of  that.  I 
called  Peck  to  account  for  a  speech  which 
I  had  heard  of  his  making:  that  "the  con- 
test was  between  a  Jew  and  a  jug";  but  he 
denied  making  it,  so  I  lost  even  that  satis- 
faction. 
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I  worked  for  the  Magazine  Medal;  but 
my"  poems  "—-"To  Cynthia"  and  "To 
Felicia,"  and  my  fanciful  sketches,  though 
they  were  thought  fine  by  our  set,  did  not, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  judges,  equal  the 
serious  and  solemn  essays  on  Julius  Caesar 
and  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  which  the 
prize  was  awarded.  At  least,  the  author 
of  those  essays  had  worked  over  them  like 
a  dog,  and  in  the  maturer  light  of  experi- 
ence, I  think  he  earned  the  prizes. 

I  worked  hard — at  least,  at  the  last,  for 
my  law  degree,  and  every  one  was  sure  I 
would  win — as  sure  as  that  Peck  would 
lose;  but  Peck  scraped  through  while 
mine  was  held  up — because  the  night  be- 
fore the  degrees  were  posted  I  insisted  on 
proving  to  the  professor  who  had  my  fate 
in  his  hands,  and  whom  I  casually  ran  into, 
that  a  "gentleman  drunk  was  a  gentleman 
sober,"  the  idea  having  been  suggested  to 
my  muddled  brain  by  my  having  just  put 
to  bed  Peck.  I  finally  got  the  degree,  but 
not  until  I  had  been  through  many  tribula- 
tions, one  of  which  was  the  sudden  frost  in 
Miss  Poole's  manner  to  me.  That  girl  was 
like  autumn  weather.  She  could  be  as  warm 
as  summer  one  minute,  and  the  next  the 
thermometer  would  drop  below  the  freezing 
point.  I  remember  I  was  her  escort  the 
evening  of  the  Final  Ball.  She  looked  like 
Juno  with  the  flowers  I  had  gone  out  in 
the  country  to  get  for  her  from  an  old  gar- 
den that  I  knew.  Her  face  was  very  high 
bred  and  her  pose  majestic.  I  was  im- 
mensely proud  of  her  and  of  myself  as  her 
escort — and  as  Peck  stalked  in  with  a  new 
and  ill-fitting  suit  of  "store-clothes"  on,  I 
fancy  I  put  on  my  toppiest  air.  But  Peck 
had  a  shaft  and  he  came  there  to  shoot  it. 
As  he  passed  near  us,  he  said  in  a  loud  voice 
to  some  one,  "  The  B.  L.  list  is  posted." 

"  Are  you  through  ?  "  demanded  the  other. 

"Yep." 

"  Anybody  failed  't  we  expected  to  get 
through?" 

"'T  depends  on  who  you  expected  to 
get  through.    Glave's  not  on  it." 

His  shaft  came  home.  I  grew  celd  for 
a  minute  and  then  recovered  myself.  I 
saw  my  partner's  face  change.  I  raised 
my  head  and  danced  on  apparently  gayer 
than  ever,  though  my  heart  was  lead.  And 
she  played  her  part  well,  too.  But  a  few 
minutes  later  when  Peck  strutted  up,  a  de- 
cided cock  to  his  bullet  head,  I  heard  her, 


as  I  turned  away,  congratulate  him  on  his 
success. 

I  slipped  out  and  went  over  to  the  bulle- 
tin-board where  the  degree-men  were 
posted,  and  sure  enough,  I  was  not  among 
them.  A  curious  crowd  was  still  standing 
about  and  they  stopped  talking  as  I  came 
up,  so  I  knew  they  had  been  talking  about 
me.  I  must  say  that  all  showed  concern, 
and  sympathy  was  written  on  every  face. 
It  was,  at  least,  sweet  to  know  that  they  all 
considered  it  a  cursed  shame,  and  set  my 
failure  down  to  hostility  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  professors.  I  was  determined  that 
no  one  should  know  how  hard  hit  I  was, 
and  I  carried  my  head  high  till  the  ball  was 
out,  and  was  so  lofty  with  Miss  Poole  that 
she  was  mystified  into  being  very  receptive. 
I  do  not  know  what  might  have  happened 
that  night  if  it  had  not  been  for  old  John 
Marvel.  I  learned  afterward  that  I  was 
pretty  wild.  He  found  me  when  I  was 
wildly  denouncing  the  law  professor  who 
had  failed  to  put  me  through  in  some  minor 
course,  and  was  vowing  that  I  would  smash 
in  his  door  and  force  my  diploma  from  him. 
I  might  have  been  crazy  enough  to  attempt 
it  had  not  old  John  gotten  hold  of  me.  He 
and  Wolffert  put  me  to  bed  and  stayed  with 
me  till  I  was  sober.  And  sober  enough  I 
was  next  day. 

As  I  have  said,  I  received  my  diploma 
finally;  but  I  lost  all  the  prestige  and  pleas- 
ure of  receiving  it  along  with  my  class,  and 
I  passed  through  some  of  the  bitterest 
hours  that  a  young  man  can  know. 

Among  my  friends  at  college — I  might 
say  among  my  warmest  friends — was  my 
old  crony  "  Jeams,"  or,  as  he  spoke  of  him- 
self to  those  whom  he  did  not  regard  as  his 
social  equals,  or  whom  he  wanted  to  amuse 
himself  with,  "Mister  Woodson";  a  little 
later  changed  to  "  Professor  Woodson,"  as 
more  dignified  and  consonant  with  the 
managing  class  of  the  institution.  When  I 
left  for  college,  after  a  brief  interval,  he  fol- 
lowed me,  and  first  appeared  as  a  waiter  at 
the  college  boarding-house  where  I  boarded, 
having  used  my  name  as  a  reference,  though 
at  home  he  had  never  been  nearer  the  din- 
ing-room than  the  stable.  Here  he  was 
promptly  turned  out,  and  thereupon  be- 
came a  hanger-on  of  mine  and  a  "  Facto- 
tum" for  me  and  my  friends. 

He  was  now  a  tall,  slim  fellow,  with  broad 
shoulders  and  the  muscles  of  Atlas,  almost 
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but  not  quite  black,  and  with  a  laugh  that 
would  have  wiled  Cerberus.  He  had  the 
shrewdness  of  a  wild  animal,  and  was  as 
imitative  as  a  monkey,  and  this  faculty 
had  inspired  and  enabled  him  to  pick  up 
all  sorts  of  acquirements,  ranging  from 
reading  and  writing  to  sleight-of-hand 
tricks,  for  which  he  showed  a  remarkable 
aptitude.  Moreover,  he  had  a  plenty  of 
physical  courage,  and  only  needed  to  be 
backed  by  some  one,  on  whom  he  relied, 
to  do  anything. 

I  was  naturally  attached  to  him  and  put 
up  with  his  rascalities,  though  they  often 
taxed  me  sorely,  while  he,  on  his  part,  was 
so  sincerely  attached  to  me,  that  I  believe 
he  would  have  committed  any  crime  at  my 
bidding. 

He  considered  my  old  clothes  his  prop- 
erty, and  what  was  far  more  inconvenient, 
considered  himself  the  judge  of  the  exact 
condition  and  moment  when  they  should 
pass  from  my  possession  to  his. 

He  was  a  handsome  rascal,  and  took  at 
times  such  pride  in  his  appearance,  that  as 
he  was  about  my  size,  I  had  often  to  exer- 
cise a  close  watch  on  my  meagre  wardrobe. 
He  had  not  only  good,  but  really  distin- 
guished manners,  and,  like  many  of  his 
race,  prided  himself  on  his  manners.  Thus 
on  an  occasion  when  he  passed  Peck  at  col- 
lege, and  touched  his  hat  to  him,  a  civility 
which  Peck  ignored,  Wolffert  said  to  him, 
"  Jeams,  Mr.  Peck  don't  appear  to  recog- 
nize you." 

"Oh!  yes,"  said  Jeams,  "he  recognizes 
me,  but  he  don't  recognize  what's  due  from 
one  gent'man  to  another." 

"  Are  you  going  to  keep  on  touching  your 
hat  to  him?"  asked  Wolffert. 

"Oh!  yes,  suh,"  said  Jeams,  "I  takes 
keer  o'  my  manners,  and  lets  him  take 
keero'  hisn\" 

Such  was  "  Jeams,"  my  "  body  servant," 
as  he  styled  himself,  on  occasions  when  he 
had  an  eye  to  some  article  of  my  apparel  or 
stood  in  especial  need  of  a  donation. 

He  hated  Peck  with  as  much  violence  as 
his  easy-going  nature  was  capable  of,  and 
had  no  liking  for  Wolffert.  The  fact  that 
the  latter  was  a  Jew  and  yet  my  friend,  stag- 
gered him  though  he  put  up  with  him  for 
my  sake,  and  on  the  night  of  my  fight  with 
Wolffert,  I  think  he  would,  had  he  had  a 
chance,  have  murdered  him,  as  I  am  sure 
he  would  have  murdered  the  professor  who 


threw  me  on  my  degree.  He  got  much 
fuller  than  I  got  that  night,  and  his  real 
grief  and  shame  were  among  the  heaviest 
burdens  I  had  to  bear. 

Miss  Poole  returned  home  the  next  after- 
noon after  the  delivery  of  the  diplomas, 
and  I  heard  that  Peck  went  off  on  the  same 
train  with  her. 

I  expected  some  sympathy  from  the  girl 
for  whom  my  devotion  had  cost  me  so 
much;  but  she  was  as  cool  and  sedate 
over  my  failure  as  if  it  had  been  Peck's. 

All  she  said  was,  "  Why  did  not  you  win 
the  honors?" 

"Because  I  did  not  work  enough  for 
them." 

"Why  did  not  you  work  more?" 

I  came  near  saying,  "Because  I  was 
fooling  around  you";  but  I  simply  said, 
"Because  I  was  so  certain  of  winning 
them." 

"You  showed  rather  bad  judgment." 
That  was  all  the  sympathy  I  received  from 
her. 

The  old  law  professor  when  he  took  leave 
of  me  said, — and  I  remember  said  it 
gravely — "  Mr.  Glave,  you  have  the  burden 
of  too  many  gifts  to  carry." 

I  was  pleased  by  the  speech  and  showed 
it.  He  looked  at  me  keenly  from  under  his 
bushy  eyebrows.  "  I  commend  to  you  the 
fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise.  We 
shall  hear  of  Peck." 

I  wondered  how  he  knew  I  was  thinking 
of  Peck  with  his  common  face,  hard  eyes, 
and  stumpy  legs. 

"  You  shall  hear  of  me,  too,"  I  declared 
with  some  haughtiness. 

He  only  smiled  politely  and  made  no 
answer. 

Nettled,  I  asked  arrogantly,  "  Don't  you 
think  I  have  more  sense — more  intellect 
than  Peck?" 

"  More  intellect — yes — much  more. — 
More  sense  ?  No.  Remember  the  fable. 
1  There  are  ways  that  you  know  not  and 
paths  that  you  have  not  tried.'" 

"  Oh!  that  fable—it  is  as  old  as " 

"Humanity,"  he  said.  "'To  scorn  de- 
lights and  live  laborious  days.'  You  will 
never  do  that — Peck  will." 

I  left  him,  angry  and  uncomfortable. 

I  had  rather  looked  forward  to  going  to 
the  West  to  a  near  cousin  of  my  father's, 
who,  if  report  were  true,  had  made  a  fort- 
une as  a  lawyer  and  an  investor  in  a  West- 
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em  city.  He  and  my  father  had  been  boys 
together,  but  my  cousin  had  gone  West  and 
when  the  war  came,  he  had  taken  the  other 
side.  My  father,  however,  always  retained 
his  respect  for  him  and  spoke  of  him  with 
affection.  He  had  been  to  my  home  during 
my  early  college-life  and  had  appeared  to 
take  quite  a  fancy  to  me. 

"When  he  gets  through,"  he  had  said  to 
my  father,  "  send  him  out  to  me.  That  is 
the  place  for  brains  and  ambition,  and  I 
will  see  what  is  in  him  for  you." 

Now  that  I  had  failed,  I  could  not  write 
to  him;  but  as  he  had  made  a  memoran- 
dum of  my  graduation  year,  and  as  he  had 
written  my  father  several  times,  I  rather 
expected  he  would  open  the  way  for  me. 
But  no  letter  came.  So  I  was  content  to  go 
to  the  capital  of  the  State. 


VI 

THE  METEOR 

I  am  convinced  now  that  as  parents  are 
the  most  unselfish  creatures,  children  are 
the  veriest  brutes  on  earth.  I  was  too  self- 
absorbed  to  think  of  my  kind  father,  who 
had  sacrificed  everything  to  give  me  oppor- 
tunities which  I  had  thrown  under  the  feet 
of  Lilian  Poole  and  who  now  consoled  and 
encouraged  me  without  a  word  of  censure. 

He  appeared  as  much  pleased  with  my 
single  success  as  if  I  had  brought  him  home 
the  honors  which  I  had  been  boasting  I 
would  show  him.  He  gave  me  only  two  or 
three  bits  of  advice  before  I  left  home. 
"  Be  careful  with  other  people's  money  and 
keep  out  of  debt,"  he  said.  "Also,  have 
no  dealings  with  a  rascal,  no  matter  how 
tightly  you  think  you  can  tie  him  up." 
And  his  final  counsel  was,  "Marry  a  lady 
and  do  not  marry  a  fool." 

I  wondered  if  he  were  thinking  of  Lilian 
Poole. 

However,  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  in  my 
mind  about  winning  success  both  with  her 
and  with  that  even  more  jealous  Mistress — 
The  Law.  In  fact,  I  quite  meant  to  revo- 
lutionize things  by  the  meteoric  character 
of  my  career. 

I  started  out  well.  I  took  a  good  office 
fronting  on  the  street  in  one  of  the  best 
office-buildings.  Peck  had  a  little  dark  hole 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hall.    He  made  a 


half  proposal  to  share  my  office  with  me, 
but  I  could  not  stand  that.  I,  however, 
told  him  that  he  was  welcome  to  use  my 
office  and  books  as  much  as  he  pleased  and 
he  soon  made  himself  so  much  at  home  in 
my  office  that  I  think  he  rather  fell  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  my  clients  his  own. 

Before  I  knew  many  people  I  worked 
hard;  read  law  and  a  great  deal  of  other 
literature.  But  this  did  not  last  long,  for  I 
was  social  and  made  acquaintances  easily. 
Moreover,  I  soon  began  to  get  cases; 
though  they  were  too  small  to  satisfy  me — 
quite  below  my  abilities,  I  thought.  So, 
unless  they  promised  me  a  chance  of  speak- 
ing before  a  jury,  I  turned  them  over  to 
Peck,  who  would  bone  at  them  and  work 
like  a  horse,  though  I  often  had  to  hunt  up 
the  law  for  him,  a  labor  I  never  knew  him 
to  acknowledge. 

Meantime,  I  was  getting  on  swimmingly. 
I  was  taken  into  the  best  social  set  in  the 
city,  and  was  soon  quite  a  favorite  among 
them.  I  was  made  a  member  of  all  the 
germans  as  well  as  of  the  best  club  in  town ; 
was  welcomed  in  the  poker-game  of  "the 
best  fellows"  in  town,  and  was  invited  out 
so  much  that  I  really  had  no  time  to  do 
much  else  than  enjoy  my  social  success. 
But  the  chief  of  the  many  infallible  proofs 
I  had  was  my  restoration  to  Lilian  Poole's 
favor.  Since  I  was  become  a  sort  of 
toast  with  those  whose  opinion  she  valued 
highly,  she  was  more  cordial  to  me  than 
ever,  and  I  was  ready  enough  to  let  by- 
gones be  by-gones  and  dangle  around  the 
handsomest  girl  in  the  State,  daughter  of  a 
man  who  was  president  of  a  big  bank  and 
director  of  a  half  dozen  corporations.  I 
was  with  her  a  great  deal.  In  fact,  before 
my  second  winter  was  out,  my  name  was 
coupled  with  hers  by  all  of  our  set  and 
many  not  in  our  set.  And  about  three 
evenings  every  week  I  was  to  be  found 
basking  in  her  somewhat  steady  smile, 
either  at  some  dance  or  other  social  enter- 
tainment; strolling  with  her  in  the  dusk  on 
our  way  home  from  the  fashionable  prom- 
enade of Street — which,  for  some  rea- 
son, she  always  liked,  though  I  would  often 
have  preferred  some  quieter  walk — or 
lounging  on  her  plush-covered  sofa  in  her 
back  drawing-room.  I  should  have  liked 
it  better  had  Peck  taken  the  hint  that  most 
of  my  other  friends  had  taken  and  kept 
away  from  her  house  on  those  evenings 
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which  by  a  tacit  consent  of  nearly  every- 
one were  left  for  my  visits.  But  Peck,  who 
now  professed  a  great  friendship  for  me, 
must  take  to  coming  on  precisely  the  even- 
ings I  had  selected  for  my  calls.  He  never 
wore  a  collar  that  fitted  him,  and  his  boots 
were  never  blacked.  Miss  Lilian  used  to 
laugh  at  him  and  call  him  "  the  burr  " — 
indeed,  so  much  that  I  more  than  once  told 
her,  that  while  I  was  not  an  admirer  of 
Peck  myself;  I  thought  the  fact  that  he  was 
really  in  love  with  her  ought  to  secure  him 
immunity  from  her  sarcasm.  We  had  quite 
a  stiff  quarrel  over  the  matter,  and  I  told 
her  what  our  old  law  professor  had  said  of 
Peck. 

I  had  rather  thought  that  possibly,  Mr. 
Poole,  knowing  of  the  growing  relation  of 
intimacy  between  myself  and  his  daughter 
would  throw  a  little  of  his  law  business  my 
way;  but  he  never  did.  He  did,  in  fact, 
once  consult  me  at  his  own  house  about 
some  extensive  interests  that  he  owned  and 
represented  together  in  a  street-railway  in 
a  Western  city;  but  though  I  took  the 
trouble  to  hunt  up  the  matter  and  send  him 
a  brief  on  the  point  carefully  prepared,  he 
did  not  employ  me  and  evidently  considered 
that  I  had  acted  only  as  a  friend.  I  heard 
long  afterward  that  he  said  I  had  too  many 
interests  to  suit  him ;  that  he  wanted  a  lawyer 
to  give  him  all  his  intellect,  and  not  squander 
it  on  politics,  literature,  sport,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  besides.  This  was  a  dig  at 
my  rising  aspirations  in  each  of  these  fields. 
For  I  used  to  write  now  regularly  for  the 
newspapers,  and  had  one  or  two  articles 
accepted  by  a  leading  monthly  magazine — 
a  success  on  which  even  Peck  congratu- 
lated me,  though  he  said  that  as  for  him,  he 
preferred  the  law  to  any  other  entertain- 
ment. My  newspaper  work  attracted  suf- 
ficient attention  to  inspire  me  with  the  idea 
of  running  for  Congress  and  I  began  to  set 
my  traps  and  lay  my  triggers  for  that. 

Success  appeared  to  wait  for  me,  and  my 
beginning  was  "meteoric." 

Meteoric  beginnings  are  fatal.  The  me- 
teor soon  fades  into  outer  darkness — the 
outer  darkness  of  the  infinite  abyss.  I  took 
it  for  success  and*  presumed  accordingly, 
and  finally  I  came  down.  I  played  my 
game  too  carelessly.  I  began  to  speculate 
— just  a  little  at  first;  but  more  largely 
after  a  while.  There  I  appeared  to  find  my 
proper  field;  for  I  made  money  almost  im- 


mediately, and  I  spent  it  freely,  and,  after  I 
had  made  a  few  thousands,  I  was  regarded 
with  respect  by  my  little  circle. 

I  began  to  make  money  so  much  more 
easily  by  this  means  than  I  had  ever  done 
by  the  law  that  I  no  longer  thought  it  worth 
while  to  stay  in  my  office,  as  I  had  done 
at  first,  but  spent  my  time  in  front  of  a 
blackboard  in  a  broker's  office.  Thus, 
though  I  worked  up  well  the  cases  I  had, 
and  was  fairly  successful  with  them,  I 
found  my  clients  in  time,  drifting  away  to 
other  men  not  half  as  clever  as  I  was,  who 
had  no  other  aim  than  to  be  lawyers.  Peck 
got  some  of  my  clients.  Indeed,  one  of  my 
clients  in  warning  me  against  speculating, 
which,  he  said,  ruined  more  young  men  than 
faro  and  drink  together,  told  me  he  had 
learned  of  my  habit  through  Peck.  He  was 
always  in  his  office  or  mine.  I  had  made 
some  reputation,  however,  as  a  speaker,  and 
as  I  had  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  and 
had  many  friends,  I  stood  a  good  chance  for 
the  commonwealth's  attorneyship;  but  I 
had  determined  to  fly  higher:  I  wanted  to 
go  to  Congress. 

I  kept  a  pair  of  horses  now,  since  I  was 
so  successful,  and  used  to  hunt  in  the  sea- 
son with  other  gay  pleasure-lovers,  or  spend 
my  afternoons  riding  with  Miss  Poole,  who 
used  to  look  well  on  horseback.  We  often 
passed  Peck  plodding  along  alone,  stolid 
and  solemn,  "  taking  his  constitutional,"  he 
said.  I  remember  once  as  we  passed  him  I 
recalled  what  the  old  professor  had  said  of 
him,  and  I  added  that  I  woul$  not  be  as 
dull  as  Peck  for  a  fortune.  "Do  you 
know,"  said  Miss  Poole,  suddenly,  "  I  do 
not  think  him  so  dull;  he  has  improved." 
Peck  sat  me  out  a  few  nights  after  this,  and 
next  day  I  nearly  insulted  him;  but  he  was 
too  dull  to  see  it. 

I  knew  my  young  lady  was  ambitious; 
so  I  determined  to  please  her,  and,  chuck- 
ing up  the  fight  for  the  attorneyship,  I  told 
her  I  was  going  to  Congress,  and  began  to 
work  for  it.  I  was  promised  the  support  of 
so  many  politicians  that  I  felt  absolutely 
sure  of  the  nomination. 

Peck  told  me  flatly  that  I  did  not  stand 
the  ghost  of  a  show;  and  began  to  figure. 
Peck  was  always  figuring.  He  advised  me 
to  stand  for  the  attorneyship,  and  said  I 
could  get  it  if  I  really  tried.  I  knew  bet- 
ter, however,  and  I  knew  Peck,  too,  so  I 
started  in.     To  make  a  fight  I  wanted 
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money,  and  it  happened  that  a  little  trip  I 
had  taken  in  the  summer,  when  I  was  mak- 
ing a  sort  of  a  splurge,  together  with  an  un- 
looked  for  and  wholly  inexplicable  adverse 
turn  in  the  market  had  taken  all  my  cash. 
So,  to  make  it  up,  I  went  into  the  biggest 
deal  I  ever  tried.  What  was  the  use  of  fool- 
ing about  a  few  score  dollars  a  point  when  I 
could  easily  make  it  a  thousand  ?  I  would 
no  longer  play  at  the  shilling-table.  I  had  a 
"dead-open-and-shut  thing"  of  it.  I  had 
gotten  inside  information  of  a  huge  railroad 
deal  quiedy  planned  and  was  let  in  as  a 
great  favor  by  influential  friends,  who  were 
close  friends  of  men  who  were  manipulating 
themarketand  especially  the  P.  D.  and  B.  D. 
I  knew  they  were  staking  their  fortunes 
on  it.  I  was  so  sure  about  it  that  I  even 
advised  Peck,  for  whom  I  had  some  grati- 
tude on  account  of  his  advice  about  the 
attorneyship,  to  let  me  put  him  in  for  a  little. 
But  he  declined.  He  said  he  had  other 
use  for  his  money  and  had  made  it  a  rule 
not  to  speculate.  I  told  him  he  was  a  fool, 
and  I  borrowed  all  I  could  and  went  in. 

It  was  the  most  perfectly  managed  affair 
I  ever  saw.  We — our  friends — carried  the 
stock  up  to  a  point  that  was  undreamed  of, 
and  money  was  too  valuable  to  pay  debts 
with,  even  had  my  creditors  wanted  it, 
which  they  did  not,  now  that  I  had  re- 
couped and  was  again  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave.  I  was  rich  and  was  doubling  up  in 
a  pyramid,  when  one  of  those  things  hap- 
pened that  does  not  occur  once  in  ten  mil- 
lion times  and  cannot  be  guarded  against! 
We  were  just  prepared  to  dump  the  whole 
business,  when  our  chief  backer,  as  he  was 
on  his  way  in  his  carriage  to  close  the  deal, 
was  struck  by  lightning!  I  was  struck  by 
the  same  bolt.  In  twenty  minutes  I  was  in 
debt  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Telegrams 
and  notices  for  margin  began  to  pour  in 
on  me  again  within  the  hour.  None  of 
them  bothered  me  so  much,  however,  as 
a  bank  notice  that  I  had  overchecked 
an  account  in  which  I  had  a  sum  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  belonging  to  a  client  of 
mine — an  old  widowed  lady,  Mrs.  Up- 
shur, who  had  brought  it  to  me  t6  invest 
for  her,  and  who  trusted  me.  She  had 
been  robbed  by  her  last  agent  and  this  was 
really  all  that  was  left  her.  I  remembered 
how  she  had  insisted  on  my  keeping  it  for 
her  against  the  final  attack  of  the  wolf,  she 
had  said.  "  But  suppose  I  should  spend  it," 


I  had  said  jesting.  "  I'm  not  afraid  of  your 
spending  it,  but  of  myself — I  want  so  many 
things.  If  I  couldn't  trust  you,  I'd  give 
up."  And  now  it  was  gone.  It  came  to  me 
that  if  I  should  die  at  that  moment  she 
would  think  I  had  robbed  her,  and  would 
have  a  right  to  think  so.  I  swear  that  at 
the  thought  I  staggered,  and  since  then  I 
have  always  known  how  a  thief  must 
sometimes  feel.  It  decided  me,  however. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  second  that  I 
would  never  again  buy  another  share  of 
stock  on  a  margin  as  long  as  I  lived,  and  I 
wrote  telegrams  ordering  every  broker  I 
had  to  sell  me  out  and  send  me  my  accounts. 
I  figured  that  I  wanted  just  one  hundred 
dollars  more  than  I  had.  I  walked  across 
the  hall  into  Peck's  little  dark  office.  He 
was  poring  over  a  brief.  I  said,  "  Peck,  I 
am  broke." 

"What?  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it — but  I 
am  not  surprised."  He  was  perfectly  cool, 
but  did  look  sorry. 

"  Peck,"  I  went  on,  "  I  saw  you  pricing 
a  watch  the  other  day.  Here  is  one  I  gave 
three  hundred  dollars  for.  I  showed  him 
a  fine  chronometer  repeater  I  had  bought 
in  my  flush  time. 

"  I  can't  give  over  a  hundred  dollars  for 
a  watch,"  he  said. 

"  How  much  will  you  give  me  for  this  ?  " 
"  You  mean  with  the  chain  ?  " 
"  Yes" — I  had  not  meant  with  the  chain, 
but  I  thought  of  old  Mrs.  Upshur. 
"I  can't  give  over  a  hundred." 
"Take  it,"  and  I  handed  it  to  him  and 
he  gave  me  a  hundred-dollar  bill,  which  I 
took  with  the  interest  and  handed,  myself, 
to  my  old  lady,  whom  I  advised  to  let  Peck 
invest  for  her  on  a  mortgage.    This  he  did, 
and  I  heard  afterward  netted  her  six  per 
cent. 

That  evening  I  went  to  see  Lilian  Poole. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  quickly  what  to 
do.  That  stroke  of  lightning  had  showed 
me  everything  just  as  it  was,  in  its  ghastliest 
detail.  If  she  accepted  me,  I  would  begin 
to  work  in  earnest,  and  if  she  would  wait, 
as  soon  as  I  could  pay  my  debts,  I  would 
be  ready;  if  not,  then — !  However,  I 
walked  right  in  and  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  and  I  told  her  up  and  down  that  if 
she  would  marry  me  I  would  win.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  picture  as  she  stood  by  the 
heavy  marble  mantel  in  her  father's  rich 
drawing-room,   tall  and  uncompromising 
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and  very  handsome.  She  might  have  been 
marble  herself  like  the  mantel,  she  was  so 
cold,  and  I,  suddenly  aroused  by  the  shock, 
was  on  fire  with  resolve  and  fierce  hunger 
for  sympathy.  She  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment; and  I  walked  out.  She  had  given 
me  a  deep  wound.  I  saw  the  sun  rise  in 
the  streets. 

Within  two  weeks  I  had  made  all  my 
arrangements;  had  closed  up  my  affairs; 
given  up  everything  in  the  world  I  had; 
executed  my  notes  to  my  creditors  and  told 
them  they  were  not  worth  a  cent  unless  I 
lived,  in  which  case  they  would  be  worth 
principal  and  interest;  sold  my  law  books 
to  Peck  for  a  price  which  made  his  eyes 
glisten,  had  given  him  my  office  for  the  un- 
expired term  and  was  gone  to  the  West. 

The  night  before  I  left  I  called  to  see  the 
young  lady  again — a  piece  of  weakness. 
But  I  hated  to  give  up. 

She  looked  unusually  handsome. 

I  believe  if  she  had  said  a  word  or  had 
looked  sweet  at  me  I  might  have  stayed, 
and  I  know  I  should  have  remained  in  love 
with  her.  But  she  did  neither.  When  I 
told   her   I   was  going  away,   she   said, 


"  Where  ?  "  That  was  every  word — in  just 
such  a  tone  as  if  she  had  met  me  on  the 
corner,  and  1  had  said  I  was  going  to  walk. 
She  was  standing  by  the  mantel  with  her 
shapely  arm  resting  lightly  on  the  marble. 
I  said,  "  God  only  knows,  but  somewhere 
far  enough  away." 

"  When  are  you  coming  back  ?  " 

"Never." 

"  Oh,  yes  you  will,"  she  said  coolly,  ar- 
ranging a  bracelet,  so  coolly  that  it  stung 
me  like  a  serpent  and  brought  me  on  my 
feet 

"I'll  be—!  No,  I  will  not,"  I  said. 
"Good-by." 

"  Good-by."  She  gave  me  her  hand  and 
it  was  as  cool  as  her  voice. 

"  Good-by."  And  mine  was  as  cold  as  if 
I  were  dead.  I  swear,  I  believe  sometimes 
I  did  die  right  there  before  her  and  that  a 
new  man  took  my  place  within  me. 

As  I  walked  out  of  her  gate,  I  met  Peck 
going  in,  and  I  did  not  care.  I  did  not 
even  hate  him.  I  remember  that  his  collar 
was  up  to  his  ears.  I  heard  afterward  that 
she  accepted  him  that  same  week. 

1  started  West  that  night. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE    USE    OF   ENGLISH    IN    SINGING 
By  Francis  Rogers 


JHE  announcement  that  the 
management  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  will- 
soon  begin  the  production 
of  operas  in  English  is  wel- 
come news  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  present  practice  of  giving 
operas  in  languages  unintelligible  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  public  is  highly  detrimental  to 
the  cause  of  vocal  music  in  this  country. 
Until  we  shall  cease  to  treat  music  as  an 
exotic  art,  holding  it  at  arm's  length,  we, 
as  a  nation,  shall  continue  to  be  unmusical 
(even  though  we  may  merit  the  name  of 
music  lovers) ,  and  creatively  of  no  account 
at  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  musical  world. 
The  case  of  England  illustrates  strikingly 
this  point.  No  other  nation  has  supported 
sc  loyally  for  more  than  two  centuries 
music  in  all  its  branches,  but  she  has  al- 
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ways  sent  to  the  continent  of  Europe  for 
her  inspiration,  her  masters,  and  her  com- 
posers. As  a  result,  in  the  field  of  musical 
creation,  England  is  practically  non-ex- 
istent. Her  first,  last,  and  only  great  com- 
poser, Henry  Purcell,  died  in  1695!  She 
has  produced  no  singers,  instrumentalists, 
or  conductors  of  international  reputation. 
Let  us  hope  that  America  is  to  have  a  less 
barren  record. 

The  statement  that  all  great  art  must 
spring  from  an  original  creative  impulse 
seems  hardly  to  need  proof.  Imitative  or 
borrowed  art  may  be  wonderfully  clever 
and  great  in  its  kind,  but  it  is  inconceivable 
that  it  ever  could  find  a  resting-place  in  the 
hearts  of  men — and  that  is  where  all  great 
art  has  its  ultimate  home.  Borrowed  art, 
if  it  survive  at  all  the  fashion  of  the  day 
which  produces  it,  does  so  only  in  the  musty 
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pages  of  histories  and  encyclopaedias.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  take  up  the  question  of  musical  de- 
velopment in  America  in  its  various 
branches,  but  just  now  I  wish  to  deal  with 
one  point  only.  This  point  I  deem  of  car- 
dinal importance — the  use  of  the  English 
language  in  singing  and  its  bearing  upon 
our  future  growth  as  a  really  musical  people. 

The  field  of  vocal  music  divides  itself 
into  two  styles — the  dramatic,  or  operatic 
(including  the  oratorio),  and  the  lyric, 
which  includes  the  smaller  forms  of  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  and  emotion  and  the  bal- 
lad, or  narrative,  form.  These  forms  often 
encroach  upon  one  another,  but  for  our 
present  purpose  we  may  safely  group  them 
together  and  treat  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

In  all  forms  the  text  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  musical  structure  is  built; 
the  composer  is  inspired  by  the  poem  and 
strives  to  interpret  and  illuminate  it  through 
the  medium  of  his  own  musical  thoughts. 
The  music  of  many  a  song  and  of  many  an 
opera  is  so  far  superior  to  the  text  as  to 
make  us  wonder  in  what  the  composer  really 
found  his  inspiration  (as,  for  instance,  in 
many  of  the  Schubert  songs  and  the  early 
Italian  and  French  operas);  but,  all  the 
same,  the  text  is  always  the  basis  of 
the  musical  thought.  Even  in  the  days  of 
the  Italian  bel  canto,  when  the  words  were 
frankly  a  mere  framework  upon  which  to 
hang  the  musical  fabric,  and  when  the 
beauty  of  the  melody  was  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  the  song,  the  text  did  mean  some- 
thing and  did  bear  a  certain,  if  not  an 
over-intimate,  relation  to  the  music.  As 
musical  taste  and  culture  have  increased, 
the  text  has  come  to  play  a  part  of  ever- 
growing importance  in  the  mind  of  the  com- 
poser, who  nowadays  endeavors  to  merge 
into  each  other  absolutely  the  verbal  and 
the  musical  form.  Possibly  the  highest 
development  of  this  modern  tendency  is  to 
be  found  in  Debussy's  "Pell&is  et  Meli- 
sande." 

Fine  settings  of  English  texts  are  deplor- 
ably hard  to  find,  and  their  scarcity  is  often 
attributed  to  alleged  lacks  in  our  language. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  unmelodious,  ill- 
adapted  to  musical  uses,  and  unsingable. 
Against  this  too  generally  accepted  expla- 
nation I  wish  to  protest  most  emphatically. 
We  have  a  poetic  literature  of  marvellous 
richness.     Only    the    Germans    can    lay 


claim  to  a  lyric  wealth  as  great  as  ours. 
The  language  we  inherit  is  an  extraordi- 
narily rich  one.  A  German  authority  cred- 
its it  with  a  vocabulary  three  times  as  large 
as  that  of  its  nearest  competitor,  German, 
and  ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  French, 
the  poorest,  in  number  of  words,  of  all  the 
great  languages.  With  such  an  enormous 
fund  of  words  to  choose  from  it  seems  as  if 
we  not  only  should  be  able  to  express  our 
thoughts  with  unparalleled  exactness  and 
subtlety,  but  also  with  unequalled  variety 
of  sound.  Further,  it  is  probable  that 
English  surpasses  the  other  three  great 
languages  of  song,  German,  Italian  and 
French,  in  number  of  distinguishable  vowel 
sounds,  but  in  questions  of  ear  author- 
ities usually  differ,  and  it  is  hazardous  to 
claim  in  this  an  indubitable  supremacy. 
It  seems  certain,  however,  that  English  has 
rather  more  than  twice  as  many  vowel 
sounds  as  Italian  (the  poorest  language  in 
this  respect),  which  has  only  seven  or 
eight. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that  the  sound  of 
English  is  unmelodious  because  of  its  many 
consonants,  but  we  are  no  richer  in  conso- 
nants than  the  Germans,  and  German  is 
accepted  as  a  suitable  vehicle  for  song. 
Furthermore,  a  richness  and  variety  in  con- 
sonant sounds  adds  to  the  vocal  expressive- 
ness of  a  language,  as  the  best  German  sing- 
ers have  amply  proved.  Italian  is  the 
easiest  language  in  which  to  sing  because  it 
contains  the  fewest  vowels  and  consonants, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  is,  despite  cer- 
tain obvious  beauties,  the  most  limited  in 
its  range.  It  is  easy  to  illustrate  the  beauty 
of  our  mother-tongue,  considered  merely 
as  sound.  I  quote  a  few  lines  from  four 
standard  poets,  chosen  almost  at  random. 
Their  indisputable  loveliness  is  owing  in 
very  large  part  to  the  richness,  beauty,  and 
grouping  of  the  consonant  sounds. 

"When  to  the  Sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past." 

"Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night " 
— Shakespeare. 

"That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease." 

"Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy 


ways." 
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"There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass." 
— Tennyson. 

"In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbow'd." 

— Henley. 

These  lines  are,  I  grant,  hard  to  read  well 
and  still  harder  to  sing,  but  the  difficult  is 
not  the  impossible,  and  the  sing*  who  can 
deliver  skilfully  such  verbal  beauties  as 
these  has  at  his  command  a  choice  of  ex- 
quisite effects  of  sound  such  as  he  could  ob- 
tain from  no  French  or  Italian  sources. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  fine  English  po- 
etry, both  dramatic  and  lyric,  suitable  for 
musical  setting.  We  lack  only  the  com- 
posers equal  to  their  opportunities,  and  are 
awaiting  with  some  signs  of  impatience  the 
arrival  on  the  scene  of  our  Schubert,  our 
Verdi,  and  our  Faure\  Composers,  as  well 
as  poets,  are  born  and  not  made,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  manu- 
facture plenty  of  singers  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  the  tonal  beauty  of  our  language. 
Demosthenes  proved  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago  that  the  question  of 
good  diction  is  merely  one  of  persistence  in 
wisely  directed  effort.  Even  if  we  grant 
that  of  all  languages  English  is  the  hardest 
to  sing,  this  only  means  that  we  have  to  work 
proportionately  harder  in  order  to  achieve 
a  similar  degree  of  perfection  in  its  use,  and 
if  our  singers  would  devote  to  the  study  of 
their  own  language  one-half  of  the  time 
which  they  give  to  the  study  of  foreign 
tongues,  their  hearers  would  all  be  justi- 
fiably proud  of  the  mere  sound  of  English. 

American  singers  feel  that  because  they 
have  always  spoken  English,  they  need  not 
study  its  theoretic  side  at  all,  and  may 
safely  take  for  granted  their  own  ability  to 
use  it  sufficiently  well.  The  French,  who 
are  justly  famed  for  the  perfection  of  their 
diction  in  singing,  take  nothing  for  granted, 
except  that  their  language  is  a  beautiful 
one  to  listen  to;  and,  consequently,  they 
submit  themselves  to  a  long,  rigorous,  and 
intelligent  study  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
then  send  out  such  splendid  exponents  of 
clear  and  mellifluous  diction  as  Plancon  and 
Gilibert.  So,  also,  to  a  less  extent,  with  the 
Germans  and  Italians.  English-speaking 
singers  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  procession 


and  sing  their  own  language  in  so  nearly 
unanimously  wretched  a  fashion  that  the 
public  is  convinced  that  the  fault  lies  with 
the  language  and  not  with  the  singers  them- 
selves. Dear  and  long  suffering  public! 
Don't  be  imposed  upon  any  longer.  If  you 
can't  understand  what  a  singer  is  singing 
about,  it  is  his  fault — not  yours,  and  not 
that  of  your  common  language.  Remember 
that  the  old  saying:  "He  who  says  well, 
sings  well,"  has  a  converse — "The  singer 
who  cannot  say  his  words  intelligibly  and 
beautifully  doesn't  know  how  to  sing!" 

The  patience  of  the  American  public  is 
proverbial,  and  nowhere  is  this  patience 
more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  our 
fashionable  opera  houses.  Only  a  patient 
and  bewildered  public  would,  year  after 
year,  listen  to  opera  sung  in  languages 
which,  for  the  most  part,  they  do  not  under- 
stand, when,  by  the  assertion  of  their  plain 
rights,  they  could  hear  them  sung  in  the 
vernacular.  The  book  of  an  opera  means 
a  great  deal  to  its  composer,  and  it  ought  to 
mean  at  least  something  to  the  public.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  a  vague  knowledge 
of  the  plot;  one  should  be  able  to  follow  the 
dialogue.  Mr.  Mahler  has  proved  in  his 
conducting  of  some  of  the  great  Wagner 
operas  that  a  properly  controlled  orches- 
tra does  not  drown  the  singers'  voices. 
Of  last  season's  cast  of  "Tristan  and 
Isolde,"  at  the  Metropolitan,  three  of  the 
principal  singers,  Fremstad,  Homer,  and 
Blass,  are  Americans;  if  the  opera  had  been 
sung  in  a  good  English  translation,  how 
much  more  thoroughly  the  great  mass  of 
the  public  would  have  enjoyed  the  beauties 
of  this  masterpiece  of  composition!  In  all 
the  great  opera  houses  of  continental  Eu- 
rope one  hears  only  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  foreign  singers  are  not  en- 
gaged until  they  have  mastered  it.  We 
certainly  have  the  right  to  exact  a  similar 
capacity  from  our  high-priced  foreign  song- 
sters. It  is  only  laziness  on  their  part,  and 
unadmirable  patience  on  ours,  which  de- 
lays this  desideratum. 

A  translation  is  never  so  good  as  the  origi- 
nal, it  is  true,  but  it  is  much  better  than 
unintelligible  poems  or  librettos.  That 
the  translations  of  operas  and  songs  with 
which  we  are  unfamiliar  have  not  satisfied 
us,  is  only  due  to  our  not  having  insisted 
that  the  translations  be  well  done.  Last 
winter,  in  London,  Hans  Richter  conducted 
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a  season  of  Wagner's  operas  which  were 
sung  in  English,  and  the  reports  seem  to 
agree  that  the  translation  was  adequate  and 
that  the  experiment  of  giving  the  English 
public  a  chance  to  follow  the  text  at  first 
hand  was  a  great  success.  Wagner  him- 
self believed  thoroughly  in  this  matter  of 
translation. 

Musical  America  has  worn  its  swaddling- 
clothes  too  long  and  should  free  itself  from 
the  bands  which  retard  its  growth  into  ma- 
turity. We  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Europe,  which  has,  of  necessity,  been  our 
nurse,  and  must  for  years  to  come  be  an  in- 
dispensable tutor,  but  we  are  now  old 
enough  to  begin  to  think  our  own  musical 
thoughts  and  to  express  them  in  our 
mother-tongue.  Three  great  German  com- 
posers, Handel,  Haydn  and  Mendelssohn, 
have  shown  us  that  English  can  lend  itself 
to  the  happy  expression  of  great  musical 
ideas,  and  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas 
prove  to  us  that,  in  lighter  vein,  good  Eng- 
lish and  good  music  can  dwell  together  in 
blissful  wedlock. 

The  American  public  should  rouse  itself 
from  its  lethargy  and  insist  that  its  operas 
and  songs  be  sung  in  its  own  familiar 
tongue.  Where  this  exaction  necessitates 
a  translation  from  another  language,  we 
should  demand  that  the  translating  be  done 
by  competent  men.  The  translations  into 
Italian  of  the  librettos  for  Verdi's  "  Otello" 
and  "  Falstaff  "  were  made  by  Boito,  to-day 
the  first  poet  in  Italy.  Let  us  make  our 
singers  sing  to  us  in  good  intelligible  Eng- 
lish. Singers  whose  diction  is  not  intelligi- 
ble have  not  mastered  their  art.  It  is  both 
our  right  and  our  duty  to  demand  all  this 
for  the  cause  of  the  domestication  and 
growth  of  song  in  this  country. 

The  American  composer  should  gird  up 
his  loins  and  interpret  for  us  some  of  the 
noble  dramatic  and  lyric  poems  which  are 
ours  by  right  of  heritage.  There  they  lie 
in  splendid  profusion  right  at  his  hand,  and 
here  in  America  is  a  great  hungry  public 
yearning,  even  if  unconsciously,  to  hear  its 
inmost  ideals  embodied  in  musical  form. 
Let  the  American  composer  do  for  us  what 
Wagner  and  Schubert  did  for  the  Germans, 
and  Verdi  for  the  Italians.  He  should  ex- 
press himself  as  an  American  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  great  music  of  all  nations, 


but  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  self-dependent 
in  his  musical  thinking.  Even  if  he  speak 
a  bit  indistinctly  at  first  and  fall  far  short 
of  his  ideal,  let  him  hold  his  head  high  and 
be  proud  to  carry  the  torch  of  progress  in 
his  hand,  if  only  for  a  moment.  As  Pro- 
fessor Woodberry  points  out,  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  Race-mind  is  to  be 
read  in  the  aspiration  of  the  race  rather 
than  in  its  actual  achievements. 

Let  the  American  singer  educate  him- 
self. Prudent  Eliot  says  truly  that  a  lib- 
eral education  is  a  state  of  mind,  and  that 
to  be  alert  and  responsive  to  the  signal  of 
every  honest  new  thought  and  sympathetic 
with  all  striving  after  worthy  ideals  is  better 
than  to  be  the  most  highly  developed 
specialist.  Therefore  he  should  familiar- 
ize himself  with  all  the  foreign  schools  of 
singing  and  composition,  accepting  and  re- 
jecting as  his  experience  guides  him;  but  he 
should  remember  that  he  can  develop 
himself  to  his  highest  efficiency  only  as  an 
American.  When  he  is  called  upon  to 
sing  foreign  music,  which  is  not,  so  to 
speak,  in  his  blood,  he  must  inevitably  in- 
terpret it  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  his 
race.  Therefore,  he  should  make  the 
most  of  his  race  inheritance,  modifying  and 
strengthening  it  wherever  he  sees  the  need. 
He  should  make  himself  at  home  in  the 
rich  treasure-house  of  English  literature, 
and  make  of  our  language  an  obedient  and 
expressive  medium  for  musical  thought. 
He  should  render  himself  so  skilful  in  the 
singing  of  English  that  his  hearers  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  its  beauty  and  strength;  if 
he  cannot  do  this,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
language,  but  is  due  to  his  own  indifference 
and  laziness. 

So  long  as  our  operas  and  songs  are  sung 
to  us  in  foreign  tongues,  so  long  will  the 
art  of  song  play  only  a  small  part  in  our 
inner  life.  But  when  the  American  com- 
poser shall  arouse  himself  and  express  him- 
self as  an  American  to  Americans,  even  as 
the  great  German  composers  to  the  Ger- 
mans, and  shall  find  for  his  interpreters 
American  singers  who  are  conscious  and 
proud  of  their  race  inheritance,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  we  fully  comprehend  the 
solace  and  inspiration,  to  both  heart  and 
mind,  which  a  whole  nation  may  derive 
from  song. 
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ALEXANDER'S    DECORATIONS 


THE  CROWNING  OF   LABOR 


IN   THE    CARNEGIE    INSTITUTE,    PITTSBURG 
By  William  Walton 


3LTHOUGH  occasional 
glimpses  have  been  given  of 
Mr.  Alexander's  three  years' 
work  on  his  mural  paintings 
in  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburg,  its  approaching 
completion  makes  it  possible  for  the  first 
time  to  consider  comprehensively  this  very 
extensive  scheme  of  interior  decoration. 
Not  only  the  large  amount  of  actual  wall 
space  placed  at  his  disposal  but  also  the 
number,  and  variety  in  size,  shape,  and 
location,  of  the  sets  of  panels  in  the  three 
stories  of  the  building,  permitted  him, 
called  upon  him,  to  embroider  his  theme, 
to  elucidate  the  various  heads  to  his  dis- 
course. Opportunities  like  this  are  not 
very  numerous  in  modern  art — for  the 
painters,  even  less  than  the  sculptors.  The 
latter,  in  their  personifications  of  various 
abstract  conceptions — virtues,  epochs,  as- 
Vol.  XLV.— 6 


pirations,  even  in  their  portrait  statues — 
are  required  to  think,  more  or  less  assidu- 
ously, before  they  begin  to  model.  In  por- 
traiture, it  is  more  difficult  for  them  to  find 
adequate  rendering  of  the  ordinary  frock- 
coated  citizen  than  it  is  for  the  painter. 
Even  among  the  great  mural  commissions 
for  our  public  buildings  no  such  theme  as 
Raphael's  Disputa  is  now  possible.  And,  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  practically  only  the 
painters  who  work  on  walls  who  are  called 
upon  for  great  synthetical  creations.  This 
commission,  given  in  June,  1905,  by  the 
President  and  Trustees  of  the  Institute,  to 
furnish  the  eastern  wing  or  pavilion  of  the 
great  new  facade  of  their  building  with 
mural  decorations,  was  not  arrived  at  with- 
out due  deliberation.  The  artist's  qualifi- 
cations were  carefully  weighed,  his  record  at 
home  and  abroad  examined,  the  long  list  of 
his  honors  (membership  in  the  important 
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One  of  the  fifteen  Labor  panels  on  the  first  floor. 


artistic  societies  and  associations  in  this 
country,  London,  Paris,  Munich  and  Vien- 
na, officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Master 
of  Arts  at  Princeton,  gold  medals  in  Paris, 
Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  and  two  in  Philadelphia, 
bronze  medals,  Carnegie  prizes,  etc.,  else- 
where, and  important  examples  of  his 
works  in  public  and  private  galleries,  offi- 
cial buildings,  universities,  etc.,  from  St. 
Petersburg  and  Odessa  to  Minneapolis) 
verified.  That  he  was  himself  a  native  of 
the  city  was  cause  for  congratulation,  but 
not  counted  of  primary  importance,  though 
it  might  be  considered  as  very  appropriate 
that  a  Pittsburger  should  do  the  work.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  first  case  on  record  in  this 
country  of  an  important  commission  for 
mural  decoration  given  a  painter  by  his 
birthplace. 

The  opportunity  was  certainly  an  inspir- 
ing one — all  the  more  so  that  he  is  an 
admirer  of  the  city,  its  enterprise,  its  devel- 
opment, its  vast  resources,  and  as  a  boy  had 
haunted  its  streets,  its  wharves,  its  foun- 


deries,  and  found  delight  in  the  fires,  the 
gloom,  the  vivid  and  changing  phases  of  the 
great  industries.  Called  upon  thus  to  do 
honor  to  his  native  city  and  to  himself  there 
was  evolved,  naturally,  a  resolve  not  to 
content  himself  with  a  mere  record  upon 
the  walls  of  some  of  the  most  notable  events 
in  the  local  history,  but  to  create  a  great 
triumphal  pictorial  epitome,  a  monument 
of  light  and  color  and  form,  which  should 
present  in  tangible  and  admirable  shape 
all  that  the  great  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial metropolis  stands  for  in  the  annals 
of  mankind. 

This  being  resolved  upon,  the  first  step 
was  to  decide  upon  the  central  point  both 
of  the  idea  and  of  the  paintings — the  typi- 
fying in  a  single  figure,  to  which  everything 
else  should  be  tributary,  of  the  city  itself. 
It  appeared  to  be  demonstrable  that  in  this 
case  the  usual  personification  in  a  female 
form  was  not  the  most  appropriate,  that 
something  more  virile,  less  graceful,  might 
be  fitter,  and  thus  appeared,  in  the  great 


A  Labor  panel. 
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wall  panels  of  the  second  story,  the  apotheo- 
sis of  the  Steel  City  as  the  mail-clad  war- 
rior, sword  in  hand,  to  whom  the  elements, 
the  nations,  the  influences  of  Nature  her- 
self, bring  gifts  and  tribute — the  arts,  the 
graces  of  life,  that  come  to  crown  and 
complete  the  conquest  of  matter.  Around 
the  four  sides  of  this  great  open  space  these 
figures  appear,  not  following  each  other  in 
uninterrupted  procession,  but  in  every  case 
facing  toward  the  central  point.  An  archi- 
tectural character,  a  sort  of  epic  grandeur, 
and  also  a  fine  artistic  and  decorative  feel- 
ing, are  secured  by  presenting  them  as 
floating,  drifting  through  space  and  time, 
serene  and  upright,  not  as  flying  with  un- 
seemly haste,  or  diving  and  curveting  like 
swallows  in  the  air,  or  like  the  foreshortened 
and  somersaulting  figures  of  the  later  Ital- 
ian painters  of  the  Golden  Age.  The  irre- 
sistibleness  of  the  attraction  that  draws 
them  is  perhaps  better  presented  in  this 
manner.  The  architectural  arrangement 
of  the  interior  of  the  building  suggested  the 


placing  of  this  great  main  theme  in  the 
larger  wall  spaces  of  the  second  story,  in 
the  colonnade  which  surrounds  the  great 
central  stairway,  and  the  central  point,  the 
focus  of  the  whole,  at  the  head  of  this  stair- 
way or,  much  better,  just  to  the  left  of  it. 
By  this  latter  device,  owing  to  some  pecul- 
iarity of  the  human  vision,  the  sense  of 
forward  motion  is  much  better  suggested 
than  if  the  mailed  city  appeared  directly  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  or  to  the  right  of 
them.  The  spectator,  mounting  them, 
grasps  the  idea  at  once,  he  is  struck  with 
this  dominating  figure  and  then  attracted 
by  the  numerous  graceful  winged  feminine 
visions  that  float  through  the  air  toward  it. 
Being  thus,  at  the  first  glance,  informed 
and  pleased,  his  conquest  is  completed,  and 
he  proceeds  to  inspect  and  admire  at  leisure 
the  multitudinous  further  details  of  the 
great  decoration,  feeling  that  he  has  com- 
prehended the  situation  and  that  as  a  com- 
petent connoisseur  he  may  take  his  pleasure 
at  his  ease. 
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One  of  the  Labor  panels  on  the  east  side  of  the  second 
floor  of  the  building. 

No  presentation  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg 
in  pure  allegory,  however  graceful,  would 
be  sufficient,  and  the  painter  has  completed 


his  theme  by  the  introduction  of  other  ele- 
ments, more  realistic  and  documentary.  It 
is  an  old  claim,  and  one  sufficiently  plaus- 
ible for  his  pictorial  purposes,  that  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  our  civilizations 
are  founded  upon  the  toil  of  the  laboring 
man,  so  this  he  has  suggested  in  the  long 
frieze  of  much  smaller  panels  in  the  first 
story  of  the  building,  over  the  tops  of  the 
doors.  Here  appear,  visible  and  partly 
visible  through  the  cloudy  smoke  and 
steam  of  their  furnaces  and  the  skies,  groups 
and  single  figures  of  the  ironworkers, 
sinewy,  half-naked  toilers  occupied  with 
great  steel  beams  and  girders  and  cranes, 
perched  aloft  in  mid  air  or  strenuous  in 
glowing  or  gloomy  interiors.  A  too  practi- 
cal precision  has  been  carefully  avoided  in 
these  paintings,  the  individual  rivets  are 
not  given,  no  one  but  an  expert  could 
probably  define  exactly  the  particular  oper- 
ation under  way — the  careful  observation 
of  men  and  machinery,  made  on  the  spot, 
in  the  fog  of  the  coal,  has  been  generalized 
and  epitomized  into  these  mural  decora- 
tions. All  around  the  top  of  the  walls  of 
this  first  story,  into  which  the  visitor  enters 
from  the  street  to  mount  the  central  stair- 
way, stretch  these  gray  and  agitated  scenes, 
recalling  those  which  he  has  so  recently 
witnessed  in  the  city  outside,  and  preparing 
him  for  the  serener  and  more  beautiful 
allegory  above. 

But  the  separation  between  the  two  is 
not  so  distinct  but  that  the  clouds  and 
smoke  of  the  toilers  below  float  upward  as 
vapors  into  the  empyrean  of  the  winged 
figures  above,  and  the  glare  of  the  furnaces 
below  strikes  upward  illuminating  strongly 
the  knightly  figure  of  Pittsburg  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  many  of  the  others.  From 
above,  from  the  blue  sky  seen  in  glimpses, 
falls  the  cool,  clear  light  of  the  heavens,  and 
with  this  double  lighting — not  too  much 
insisted  upon,  with  the  drifting  vapor,  and 
the  full  liberty  to  express  all  the  spiritual 
qualities  of  his  charming  aerial  ladies  in 
uncrowded  space,  the  artist  has  contrived 
to  invent  and  carry  out  a  great  decorative 
painting  that  is  as  logical  as  it  is  beautiful. 
Moreover,  it  is  architecturally  decorative, 
carefully  designed  for  its  situation  and 
painted,  for  all  its  apparent  freedom,  in 
constant  consideration  of  the  somewhat 
polished  yellowish-gray  Hauteville  marble 
which  covers  the  walls  and  frames  the 
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paintings,  and  which  is  not  the  most  docile 
in  color  of  encadrements.  All  through  the 
paintings,  felt  rather  than  seen,  appears  the 
reflection  of  the  yellowish-gray  tones,  so 
that  pictures  and  marble  abide  together  in 
great  harmony  and  mutually  set  off  each 
other.  It  was  with  some  trepidation  that 
the  artist  mounted  his  vast  canvases,  paint- 
ed in  his  studio  in  New  York,  on  their  Pitts- 
burg walls,  and  his  relief  was  great  when  he 
found  that  there  was  no  shade  of  discord. 
There  are  four  doors  on  each  side  wall 
of  this  second  story  colonnade  and  a  bay  or 
alcove,  the  central  panel  of  which,  and  the 
narrow  side  panel  nearest  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  only  are  of  full  length.  On  these 
four  tall  narrow  side  panels,  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  walls,  surge  up  again  the  Labor 
panels  of  below — this  time  of  ironworkers 
high  in  the  air.  On  the  three  broader 
alcove  panels  on  each  side,  which  by  their 
recession  seem  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  others,  appear  somewhat  more 
realistic  renderings,  on  each  wall  a  sym- 
bolical extended  view  over  the  two  cities 
and  the  rivers,  presenting  the  commerce, 
the  manufactures,  the  great  producing 
factors.  Opposite  the  central  panels  of  the 
Apotheosis  the  stairs  from  the  second  story 
to  the  third  rise  in  an  extension  of  the  main 
hall  over  the  entrance  vestibule,  so  as  not 
to  obstruct  the  great  open  well  of  the  stair- 
case, and  in  the  top  of  this  extension, 
around  the  three  sides,  is  a  frieze  of  twelve 
smaller,  upright  panels  in  which  appears  a 
continuous  procession  from  left  to  right, 
against  a  background  of  flat  decorative 
foliage,  of  the  people,  men,  women  and 
children,  none  of  them  too  old  or  decrepit, 
representing  the  progress,  the  emulation, 
and,  indirectly,  the  comfort,  the  healthful 
pleasure  in  living  and  doing.  This  is  that 
humanity  to  which  art,  architecture,  alle- 
gory, and  all  else,  ultimately  refer.  Along 
the  walls  of  the  gallery  around  the  main 
staircase  well  in  this  third  story  is  carried  a 
frieze  of  panels,  not  continuous  in  composi- 
tion, representing  in  many  and  ingenious 
forms  of  allegory  personifications  of  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  the  letters,  all  that  may 
be  considered  as  included  in  the  scope  of  a 
great  Institute.  The  variety  of  graceful  in- 
vention displayed  in  the  composition  of 
these  two  sets  of  third-story  panels,  thirty- 
three  in  all,  may  be  qualified  as  prodigious. 
Those  of  the  gallery  around  the  staircase 
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Another  of  the  Labor  panels  on  the  east  side  of  the  second 
floor  of  the  building. 

well  are  more  nearly  square  than  the  larger 
ones  below,  and  eleven  of  them  are  cut  in 
two  near  the  middle  by  the  tops  of  doors. 
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main  facade  which  connects 
them,  facing  on  Forbes  Avenue,  are  included 
in  the  addition  to  the  original  structure, 
which  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  avenue  and 
in  which  is  located  the  library.  The  official 
description  of  the  building  recounts  with 
some  pride  that  when  the  Carnegie  Libra ry 
was  opened  to  the  public  in  1895,  it  was 
predicted,  even  by  those  connected  with 
the  Institute,  that  the  building  was  of  such 
50 


alone  has  found  the  space 
formerly  given  to  three  insufficient  for  its 
uses.  The  whole  might  have  been  bigger 
still  but  for  material  limitations — immedi- 
ately in  the  rear,  in  Schenley  Park,  is  a 
ravine  some  eighty  feet  deep,  so  deep  that 
the  boiler  house  of  the  Institute,  located  in 
the  bottom  for  aesthetic  and  prudential 
reasons,  just  shows  the  top  of  its  chimney 
above  the  edge.     Various  items  are  given 
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ing,  wall  space  for  a  mile  and 
three-quarters  of  pictures  in  the  two  large 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Forbes 
Avenue  facade  devoted  to  engravings, 
prints,  water  colors,  etc.,  twenty-three 
thousand,  five  hundred  square  feet  of  floor 
space  in  the  three  galleries  in  which  the 
annual  exhibitions  are  held,  forty  negro 
janitors  employed,  etc.,  etc.  The  wall  space 
covered  by  Mr.  Alexander's  paintings  alone 


anywhere  else,  the  whole  pa- 
vilion, from  bottom  to  top,  having  been 
turned   over  to    him,  and  quite    without 
hampering  instructions.     It  is  even  called 
after  him,  Alexander  Hall. 

In  designing  the  extension  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Alden  and  Harlow,  followed  the 
style  of  the  original  building,  though  a 
slightly  later  period  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance was  ultimately  chosen.     The  eastern 
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The  Crowning  of  Pitt>bur,n. 
The  m.iin  panel  in  the  ApothcosN  <>l  IMttsl.ur, 


end,  in  which  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested, is  entered  through  a  vaulted  vestibule 
wainscoted  to  the  tops  of  the  doors  with  an 
old  convent  Sienna  marble;  the  main  stair- 
case hall  is  sixty-six  feet  square,  and  three 
stories  high,  as  we  have  seen.  The  steps 
are  of  English  veined  white  Italian  marble; 
the  inlaid  patterns  in  the  pavement  of 
reddish  Numidian  and  Graff  green  marble; 
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the  walls  of  the  first  story  wainscoted  to  a 
height  of  ten  feet  with  Hauteville  marble, 
and  the  piers  around  the  stair  well,  sup- 
porting the  Corinthian  colonnade  of  the 
second  floor  and  the  columns  themselves, 
of  echaillon.  On  the  second  floor,  the 
paintings  are  separated  by  pilasters,  and 
on  the  third  by  flat  mouldings,  of  the  yel- 
lowish Hauteville  marble,  and  placed  above 
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Figures  bearing  tribute  to  Pittsburg. 
Another  of  the  panels  in  the  Apotheosis  of  Pittsburg. 


a  wainscot  of  the  same,  the  bottoms  of  the 
panels  in  the  second  story,  some  six  feet 
from  the  floor.  The  metalwork  of  the 
stair  railing,  which  the  visitor  accepts  as 
a  fine  old  bronze,  is  of  ornamental  iron, 
painted  with  drop  black,  and  judiciously 
toned  by  skilful  treatment  with  dusting  and 
wiping  so  that  it  may  have  the  mellowness 
of  age  and  never  the  rusting.     As  an  in- 


stance of  the  consideration  which  the  paint- 
er received,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
doorway  in  one  of  the  central  panels  of 
the  Apotheosis  colonnade  was  filled  up  and 
the  plan  of  the  floor  changed,  because  he 
had  been  heard  to  express  his  regret  at  this 
hole  in  his  wall. 

The  talent  of  the  architects  has  provided 
Mr.  Alexander  with  a  setting  for  his  paint- 
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Four  of  the  twelve  panels  of  the 


ings  which  probably  helped  not  a  little  to 
blow  up  the  flame  of  his  own  inspiration. 
In  its  general  proportions  and  style,  the 
grace  and  lightness  of  the  Corinthian  colon- 
nade, the  beauty  of  the  marbles,  this, main 
staircase  hall  is  exceedingly  handsome. 
There  are  little  incidents,  one  or  two  of 
them  not  originally  planned,  which  help  to 
carry  out  the  main  theme  and  to  marry  still 
more  closely  the  architecture  and  the 
decoration.  On  the  second  floor,  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  to  the  third,  and  thus 
facing  the  artist's  central  Apotheosis  panels, 
has  been  mounted  on  a  pedestal  a  repro- 
duction of  the  immortal  Nike'  of  Samo- 
thrace,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  paint- 
ings across  the  open  space  is  a  little  bronze 
figure  of  Victory  relieved  against  a  white 
cloud  and  held  out  at  arm's  length  by  a 
winged  maid.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
what  this  building  celebrates.  In  the  cen- 
tral landing  of  the  staircase  under  the 
pictures  where  it  divides  to  right  and  left 
is  a  geometrical  pattern  set  in  the  floor,  in 
reddish  and  gray  marbles,  and  the  spectator 
standing  in  the  opposite  gallery  is  surprised 
to  see  how  very  important  this  touch  of 
warmer  color  is  in  leading  up  to  those  of 
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the  paintings.  The  tone  of  the  echaillon 
marble  of  the  columns,  between  which  the 
flying  figures  are  seen,  being  grayer,  and 
by  artificial  light  much  darker,  than  the 
Hauteville  marble  which  frames  them,  is 
repeated  and  emphasized  by  the  greenish 
robe  of  the  important  figure  in  the  central 
panel  and  by  the  greenish  and  bluish  dra- 
pery of  two  smaller  figures  farther  to  the 
right — these  being  somewhat  darker  tones 
than  those  around  them.  In  like  manner 
the  reds  of  the  great  cloak  behind  the 
armored  knight  are  echoed  by  the  lighter 
ones  over  the  flying  Cupid,  as  well  as  by 
the  red  Numidian  marble  of  the  stair- 
landing.  The  horizontal  lines  of  the  ceil- 
ing are  repeated  in  the  row  of  figures  in 
white,  blowing  trumpets,  which  go  off  to 
the  left,  in  the  middle  distance,  and  by  the 
long  rows  of  white  figures  across  two  panels 
at  a  greater  distance  at  the  right.  The 
darks  of  the  heads  are  very  carefully 
spaced,  as  accents;  all  these  details,  of 
course,  being  the  result  of  much  considera- 
tion by  the  painter.  As  the  two  end  panels 
of  this  wall  are  pierced  by  square-topped 
doorways  it  is  the  three  central  panels  only 
which  are  of  full  length,  and  the  design  of 
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this  great  central  group  is  a  very  ingen- 
ious composition.  A  white-winged,  green- 
draped,  young  woman  of  much  personal 
charm  holds  a  wreath  of  golden  leaves  over 
Pittsburg's  head;  there  is  a  burst  of  dark 
vapor  under  his  feet,  which  rolls  off  to  the 
extreme  left  in  a  reddish-gray  cloud  in 
curious  harmony  with  the  general  tones  of 
the  side  gallery  down  which  you  look  at  it; 
and  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  four  or  five 
larger  figures  nearest  the  knight  are  quite  ad- 
mirable. On  a  clear  day  the  paintings  are 
very  well  lit  by  the  great  square  skylight  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  the  upper  parts  being 
very  slightly  in  shadow  though  so  close  un- 
der the  ceiling,  the  reflected  light  from  the 
polished  marbles  apparently  keeping  them 
evenly  illuminated;  by  artificial  light  they 
become  somewhat  more  luminous,  the  gray 
columns  in  front  somewhat  darker,  the 
yellowish  marbles  of  the  walls  somewhat 
warmer.  The  more  electric  lights  turned 
on,  the  more  brilliant  the  great  picture  be- 
comes, until,  when  the  lofty  hall  is  com- 
pletely lit  up,  it  seems  to  open  on  the  spec- 
tator as  a  real  vision  of  aerial  splendor.  In 
conception,  design  and  color,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  figure  decoration  that 


would  seem  to  grow  more  naturally  out  of 
the  architecture  and  more  successfully  to 
complete  it. 

The  theme  of  all  this  great  monumental 
painting  being  triumphal,  it  followed  natu- 
rally that  in  the  Labor  panels,  and  those  of 
the  People,  as  we  may  call  them,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  frankly  symbolic  and  ideal 
ones,  there  should  not  appear  unduly  the 
poverty  of  humanity — the  sordidness,  the 
hopelessness,  which,  according  to  some  of 
the  not  unimportant  contemporary  Euro- 
pean schools  of  literature  and  art,  are  its 
distinguishing  qualities,  "the  bitter  joy  of 
sorrow  and  of  sacrifice,"  "la  melancolie  et 
le  deuil  modernes."  Demagogic,  and  not 
philanthropic,  these  preachings  present 
mortality  as  only  ugly,  poor  and  desperate. 
Even  in  the  so-called  decorative  arts  these 
uncouth  theories  have  prevailed.  From  his 
previous  work,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Pittsburg  painter  has  always  had  something 
of  an  instinct  that  the  ugly  is  not  meant  for 
his  art;  in  these  continuous  panels  of  Labor 
these  stripped  and  swarthy  workers  work 
unrebellious  and  without  discontent  noble 
or  otherwise — rather  with  a  fine,  imperson- 
al, dispassionate  ardor,  much  as  we  may 
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For  the  long  frieze  of  the  Populace,  or 
the  People,  or  Humanity  (the  painter  him- 
self has  no  name  for  it),  the  first  lines,  long 
horizontal  ones,  indicated  the  continuous 
crests  of  breaking  waves,  here  swelling  in 
uninterrupted  procession,  here  curling  over 
in  foam,  here  broken  by  intervals,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  suggestions  of  these  lines  ap- 
pear the  various  heads  of  the  multitude, 
mounting  and  falling  but  ever  moving  on. 
A  sudden  accent  is  marked  by  a  head  of 
greater  importance,  nearer  the  foreground; 
the  bodies  necessarily  attached  to  these 
heads  complete  the  wave  movement,  and  if 
the  body  is  too  long,  or  declines  to  follow 
the  required  movement,  it  is  interrupted  by 
another  head,  or  arm,  or  accessory.  As  the 
preliminary  charcoal  line  was  very  carefully 
thought  out  (or,  seen),  the  rhythm,  the 
structural  unity,  the  continuous  movement 
of  the  whole,  is  preserved  and  makes  itself 
felt.  In  no  more  ingenious  way  could  this 
very  varied  multitude  have  been  kept  in 
the  necessary  harmony  and  fitness  of  things. 


In  this  crowded  frieze  the  figures,  we  be- 
lieve, were  largely  put  in  in  color  before 
the  models  were  called  upon.  To  in- 
sure the  unchanging  permanence  of  these 
paintings  no  medium  was  used  but  ben- 
zine— which,  for  a. number  of  years,  this 
artist  has  employed  in  all  his  paintings 
— and  this  only  for  the  preliminary  laying 
in.  The  finishing  is  done  in  pure  color, 
specially  ground  for  him  and  containing 
but  little  oil.  Care  is  also  taken  to  avoid 
lumps,  ever  so  slight.  After  the  canvases 
have  been  placed  on  their  final  wall,  and 
are  thoroughly  dry,  they  are  varnished,  and 
the  colors,  thus  locked  in,  are  treated  to  a 
thin  coating  of  dissolved  beeswax,  which 
can  be  cleaned  without  injuring  them. 
The  smoothness  of  surface  was  considered 
as  very  important  in  preventing  the  lodg- 
ing of  dust  through  the  ages;  but  since 
the  adoption,  and  the  enforcement,  of  rigid 
anti-soft-coal-smoke  ordinances  Pittsburg 
has  lost  her  claim  to  be  called  the  Smoky 
City. 
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Plan  of  the  second  floor. 

A  «»h«ws  the  position  of  the  eleven  panels  of  the  Apotheosis. 
1 .  shows  the  position  of  the  four  panels  of  Labor. 
1*  shows  the  position  of  the  twelve  panels  of  the  People  (third  floor). 
V  shows  the  position  of  views  over  cities  and  river. 
X  shows  the  position  of  figure  of  Pittsburg. 

The  four  panels  on  pages  46  and  47  are  on  the  first  floor  and  do  not 
show  on  this  diagram. 
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By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis 

Illustrations  by  Jay  Hambidge 


IE  old  Professor,  with  Mrs. 
Cross,  walked  down  the  vil- 
lage street  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting.  The  street  ended  on 
the  bank  of  a  narrow  river 
which  crept  down  from  the 
hills.  There  was  no  wharf,  no  trading,  no 
bustle  there  or  anywhere.  Oakford  was  al- 
ways quiet  and  leisurely. 

The  village  consisted  of  a  small  sectarian 
college,  to  which  the  sons  of  the  poor 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood  came  to  make 
men  of  themselves,  and  a  few  old  houses, 
set  back  along  the  crooked  street,  each  in 
its  garden  and  grove  of  maples,  which  were 
the  homes  of  the  professors  and  the  poor 
widows,  who  took  in  the  students  to  board. 
When  they  reached  the  bank  the  Pro- 
fessor motioned  Mrs.  Cross  courteously  to 
an  old  bench  under  a  big  tree.  "  Will  you 
not  sit  down?"  he  said.  "It  is  always  so 
restful  here.  I  like  to  listen  to  the  plash- 
ing of  the  water " 

"Rest  is  not  precisely  the  thing  needed 
in  Oakford  just  now,"  said  Mrs.  Cross 
tartly. 

She  did  not  sjt  down.  She  was  a  plump 
erect  little  woman,  and  it  occurred  to  her 
companion  that  her  trig  tailor-made  gown 
and  cap,  with  its  defiant  red  pompon,  gave 
her  quite  a  military  air.  Old  as  he  was, 
he  liked  to  see  a  woman  prettily  dressed. 
"But  not  like  a  drummer-boy — No!"  he 
thought.  His  own  coat  and  baggy  trousers 
were  faded  and  patched.  He  had  worn 
them  many  years,  but  it  never  in  his  life 
had  occurred  to  him  that  anybody  would 
measure  him  by  his  clothes.  The  Paulls 
had  lived  in  Oakford  since  before  the  Revo- 
lution. Everybody  knew  them  for  what 
they  were — for  bad  or  good — what  had 
clothes  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mrs.  Cross  had  come  to  the  town  only 
a  year  ago.  Her  husband  was  prospecting 
for  oil  through  Western  Pennsylvania.  She 
was  one  of  the  women  who  expect  to  give 
the  world  a  big  boost  upward  before  they 
have  done  with  it.  Her  especial  work  at 
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home  in  New  England  had  been  civic  re- 
form. Always  used  to  act  with  and  through 
clubs,  she  found  it  hard  to  stand  alone  here. 
"The  Oakford  people,"  she  wrote  home, 
"were  born  finished  and  content  with  their 
finishing."  She  had  done  her  best  to 
waken  them,  to  drag  them  into  some  great 
upward  movement  of  the  age.  She  had 
applied  to  a  well-known  philanthropist  for 
money  for  a  free  library.  He  promised  her 
enough  for  the  building  (with  his  name  over 
the  door),  but  the  towns-people  would  not 
agree  to  give  the  books.  She  then  with  his 
consent  used  the  money  to  build  and  fur- 
nish a  Home  for  Aged  Men  (with  his  name 
over  the  door).  "If  we  can  shut  up  the 
worn-out  human  lumber  out  of  sight,"  she 
thought,  "perhaps  the  young  people  will 
begin  to  do  something  to  justify  their  right 
to  live." 

So  far  only  two  rooms  in  the  home  were 
filled.  The  towns-people  raised  money 
enough  to  take  old  Sam  Darrah  and  Jim 
Paine  out  of  the  county  almshouse  and  put 
them  into  it.  "Men  of  too  good  birth," 
they  said,  "  to  herd  with  paupers." 

After  all  her  unselfish  efforts  this  lack  of 
success  in  the  Home  exasperated  Mrs. 
Cross.  Her  husband  had  finished  his 
work  and  they  were  going  home  in  a  day  or 
two,  not  to  return.  She  hated  to  be  balked 
by  the  stupidity  of  these  people  in  her  effort 
to  help  them.  As  she  walked  back  through 
the  village  with  the  Professor,  she  scanned 
the  old  man's  face  keenly. 

She  suddenly  saw  a  way  to  ensure  success 
to  the  Home  through  him.  Her  face  grew 
scarlet.  No!  It  wasn't  delicate  or  seem- 
ly! But  she  braced  herself,  watching  him 
sharply  as  he  talked.  Heaven  knows  she 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  it. 

No  doubt,  he  was  failing.  His  eyes  had 
a  watery,  senile  gleam.  Sometimes  he  for- 
got to  finish  a  sentence. 

She  went  to  work. 

"  I  wish  I  could  put  new  blood  into  this 
town!"  she  said. 

The  old  man  laughed.     "No,  we  don't 
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keep  step  with  the  procession,  I  suppose," 
he  said  cheerfully.     "  But  do  we  want  to  ?  " 

"Look  at  this  main  street,"  continued 
Mrs.  Gross  without  heeding  him.  "The 
old  houses,  poked  back  into  the  damp 
among  bushes  and  trees — and  this  open 
gutter  overgrown  with  dandelions  and  star 
weed.  You  all  call  it  a  picturesque  feature. 
If  I  had  the  money  I'd  start  some  kind  of  a 
factory  here,  and  I'd  build  a  row  of  neat 
little  dwellings  with  nice  tin  roofs  for  the 
hands!  I'd  soon  put  life  into  the  place,  I 
tell  you.  I'll  talk  to  some  of  my  friends 
who  have  capital — they  could  bring  a 
branch  railway.     It  may  be  done  yet!" 

"Factories — Hands?"  gasped  the  old 
man.  "No,  we've  never  had  that  kind  of 
thing.  I  suppose  these  houses  do  look 
mean  to  you.  But  you  see  the  college  is 
poor — the  salaries  always  have  been  very 
small.*  The  professors  built  their  homes, 
most  of  us  with  our  own  hands.  I  did  all 
the  carpenter's  work  on  mine.  I  was  a 
strong  young  fellow  then.  It  was  a  good 
job,  a  first-rate  job,  too,  if  I  do  say  it.  My 
wife — "  he  stopped.  He  could  not  tell 
this  strange  woman  how  Jenny  had  painted 
and  papered  and  what  fun  they  had  over 
it  all.  "I  planted  these  big  maples  my- 
self," he  continued,  "and  I  laid  out  that 
garden — forty  years  ago." 

He  stopped  again,  suddenly.  He  could 
not  tell  her  of  the  hard  years  after  Jenny 
died,  when  he  tried  to  be  father  and  mother 
both  to  the  boys.  They  were  sickly  lads. 
Doctors  and  drugs  ran  away  with  money 
fast.  There  were  years  when  he  had  never 
tasted  meat.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
little  potato  patch  yonder  he  would  have 
starved. 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  wiped  his  fore- 
head.   "  It's  growing  quite  warm,"  he  said. 

"But  on  the  whole,  Doctor,  you  had  a 
successful  life  ? "  she  persisted,  smiling  up 
at  him. 

"  Certainly,  Madam,  certainly.  My  boys 
grew  up  healthy  men.  One,  as  you  know, 
is  now  an  instructor  in  the  college,  and  the 
other  a  physician.  We  all  nest  together 
yonder  in  the  old  house,  and  I  am  sure  they 
love  it  as  much  as  I  do.  I  don't  believe 
anything  would  induce  them  to  alter  it  or 
to  live  anywhere  else." 

"I  can't  understand  how  anybody  can 
spend  affection  on  a  house!"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Cross  testily.     "I  require  that  my 


home  shall  have  the  best  plumbing  and 
every  modern  convenience.  Then  I  am 
satisfied  with  it.     But  as  for  love !" 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  wistfully  for 
a  moment.  "Well,  well,"  he  said  gently. 
"We  are  not  all  built  alike,  you  know." 

"No.  And  so  you  all  herd  together. 
And  one  of  your  sons  is  married  ?  Aid  has 
children?" 

He  bowed,  but  again  looked  curiously  at 
her.  Little  Molly,  he  thought,  would  not 
have  asked  so  many  questions.  Molly  was 
the  little  daughter  who  had  died  when  she 
was  but  two  years  old.  He  and  her  mother 
always  had  loved  her  more  perhaps  than 
the  boys,  and  they  had  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  measuring  other  girls  by  their  little  child 
who  was  gone  out  of  sight  for  a  while,  but 
who  was  always  near  them. 

He  looked  critically  at  his  companion  as 
they  walked,  smiling  to  himself.  "No, 
Molly  never  would  ask  a  question  that  hurt. 
She  was  not  like  this  person  in  any  way," 
he  thought  complacently. 

Mrs.  Cross,  on  her  part,  was  scanning  the 
old  man's  face  again  keenly.  Undoubted- 
ly, he  was  failing.  There  were  signs  of 
dotage.  In  all  probability  his  children  felt 
him  to  be  a  dead- weight  on  them  and  would 
be  glad  to  be  rid  of  him.  She  had  once 
seen  his  chamber  in  the  Paull  home,  and 
its  old  mahogany  furniture.  She  would 
willingly  herself  pay  the  three  hundred  /or 
it  which  would  admit  him  to  the  Home. 
The  bedstead  alone  would  bring  double 
that  sum  in  Boston.  And  when  Doctor 
Paull  was  once  an  inmate  of  the  Home,  all 
the  other  worn-out  old  people  in  Oakford 
would  crowd  into  it.  Her  work  would 
then  not  be  in  vain. 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Doctor,"  she 
said  abruptly,  "  how  much  harder  the  con- 
ditions of  life  are  upon  young  married 
people  now  than  they  were  on  you  ?  Your 
sons,  for  example.  Their  incomes,  I  im- 
agine, are  not  much  larger  than  yours  was 
at  their  age,  while  the  rates  of  living  have 
trebled  and  quadrupled,  and  there  are  a 
hundred  demands  on  them  every  year  for 
outlays  of  which  you  never  heard." 

"I  have  not  heard  them  complain," 
the  old  Professor  said  calmly. 

"No,  of  course  not.  You  would  be  the 
last  one  to  whom  they  would  talk  of  the 
load  which  they  are  struggling  to  carry." 

There  was  a  short  silence.    The  old  man 
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was  frowning  and  glancing  around  him  un- 
certainly. 

"In  my  part  of  the  country,"  said  Mrs. 
Cross  resolutely,  "a  large  number  of  old 
people  of  small  means  go  into  Homes.  It 
is  the  just,  reasonable  course.  Their  work 
is  done.  They  are  a  heavy  weight  upon 
their  children.  In  the  Homes  they  are 
comfortable,  properly  fed,  according  to  the 
best  hygienic  rules;  in  case  of  sickness  are 
furnished  with  drugs  and  medical  aid,  and 
when  they  die,  if  necessary,  are  buried 
respectably  without  cost  to  their  families. 
In  the  meantime  the  young  folk  are  set  free 
to  work  for  themselves  and  the  world. 
That  is  just.  Why,  in  their  strongest  and 
most  useful  years  should  their  houses  and 
their  lives  be  cluttered  with  a  lot  of  helpless 
old  men  and  women  waiting  to  be  nursed 
through  their  dotage?  It's  a  shame!  An 
outrage!" 

The  old  man  stopped  short  and  looked  at 
her.  The  blood  had  slowly  ebbed  out  of 
his  face,  his  chin  quivered. 

"You  mean — ?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  yes.  Don't  be  worried,  my  dear 
sir!  It  isn't  so  tragic  a  thing.  Quite  an 
every-day  matter  with  us.  Come  back  here 
to  this  bench.     I'll  explain  it  to  you." 

The  explanation  was  long;  the  old  col- 
lege clock  struck  six  before  they  came  out 
again  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  Mrs. 
Cross,  in  the  light,  looked  anxiously  into 
the  old  man's  face  and  then  began  to  tug 
excitedly  at  her  gloves.  The  Doctor  had 
made  no  answer  to  her  arguments.  He  had 
listened  in  absolute  silence.  When  she 
turned  to  go  up  the  street,  he  followed  her. 

"No,  no!  I  beg  of  you,  Doctor.  I  need 
no  escort.  One  could  run  all  over  Oakford 
at  midnight  with  perfect  safety." 

"Probably.  But  you  must  allow  me  to 
attend  you,  Madam.  It  grows  too  dark,  I 
think,  for  a  lady  to  be  abroad  alone." 

He  walked  beside  her  in  silence  for  a 
while.  And  then  spoke  of  nothing  but  of 
a  flurry  of  snow  which  had  fallen  in  the 
morning. 

"Good-night,"  she  said  briskly,  when 
they  reached  her  door.  "  You  will  send  me 
your  decision  to-morrow,  sir  ?  And  you  will 
keep  in  mind  my  offer  a  bout  the  mahogany  ? ' ' 

The  Doctor  bowed,  looking  at  her  as 
through  a  mist,  and  then  turned  to  go  down 
the  street  again. 

Mrs.  Cross,  in  writing  to  her  husband 


that  evening,  touched  but  lightly  on  this 
matter.  James  was  a  dull  man  of  business 
and  did  not  always  sympathize  fully  in  her 
benevolent  enthusiasms. 

"I  feel  that  I  have  finished  my  stint  in 
Oakford,"  she  wrote,  "and  shall  be  quite 
ready  to  go  back  to  our  routine  work  at 
home.  Nothing  short  of  a  cataclysm  would 
waken  these  people  to  any  mental  or  spirit- 
ual effort.  The  Home,  however,  promises 
to  be  a  partial  success.  Dr.  Paull,  who  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  most  prominent  families 
here,  will  go  into  it  to-morrow,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  his  example  soon  will  be 
followed  by  the  other  useless  old  men  and 
women  who  are  now  dead-weights  on  their 
families.  At  least  in  that  effort  to  uplift  this 
community,  I  shall  not  have  worked  in  vain. " 

She  closed  and  directed  the  letter  with  a 
complacent  smile,  remembering  that  in 
dealing  with  the  old  man  she  had  used  a 
little  skilful  trickery.  His  sons,  it  hap- 
pened, were  both  absent  from  town  to-day. 
When  they  returned  he  would  be  snugly 
settled  in  the  Home.  They  probably  would 
protest  a  little  for  form's  sake,  but  no  doubt 
at  heart  would  thank  her  for  relieving  them 
of  their  burden. 

"With  a  people  so  sluggish,  one  must  use 
decision — not  reason,"  she  thought,  nod- 
ding her  head  with  an  air  of  finality,  and 
honestly  feeling  herself  to  be  a  sort  of  arch- 
angel sent  out  to  deal  with  the  souls  of  men. 

Old  Doctor  Paull  just  then  had  shut  him- 
self into  his  6wn  room  and  locked  the  door. 
He  sat  motionless  in  the  dark  corner  a 
while.  He  knew  that  he  was  there  to  make 
a  great  decision  about  something  that  con- 
cerned his  whole  life.  But  that  queer  blur 
had  come  into  his  head  that  bothered  him 
sometimes  lately — a  strange  torpor  com- 
ing from  outside  foreign  to  himself.  He 
could  not  remember  just  what  the  question 
was 

Both  of  his  sons  had  gone  on  business 
to  the  county-seat,  and  would  not  be  back 
until  the  next  evening.  Frederica,  his  son 
Tom's  wife,  was  at  some  quilting  or  other 
woman's  party.  She  was  a  gay,  cordial 
little  woman  and  loved  fun.  Usually,  when 
he  and  the  children  were  thus  left  alone  to- 
gether, they  made  a  regular  frolic  of  the 
evening,  called  the  supper  a  party,  told 
stories  and  played  games  in  which  they 
always  made  Grandpa  "It."     That  might 
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require  him  to  crow  or  bark  or  go  on  his 
hands  and  knees  around  the  room,  but  they 
meant  it  for  a  high  distinction.  Frederica, 
wishing  to  make  the  old  man  happier,  had 
named  one  of  her  daughters  for  his  little 
child  who  was  gone.  He  made  an  idol  of 
the  little  girl.  But  he  still  called  her  Mary. 
He  could  not  give  her  that  other  name. 

Just  now  she  and  her  sister  came  up  the 
stairs  calling  him.  He  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  glancing  at  the  door.  "  Hush,  hush, 
they'll  think  I've  gone  out,"  he  whispered. 


from  your  age,  my  dear  sir,"  she  said  cheer- 
fully. "We  have  Holy  Writ  for  that,  you 
know.  l  The  grinders  shall  cease,  and  the 
keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble. ' 

"It  is  an  inexorable  fact  of  Nature.  I 
myself  hardly  hope  to  escape  from  it.  It 
makes  every  old  man  and  woman  a  dead- 
weight in  the  community.  Now,  is  it  not 
just  that  this  weight  should  be  carried 
by  paid  agents  and  not  by  those  whom 
chance  has  allied  to  you,  and  who  have 
better  work  to  do  ?   Surely,  you  see  that  ?  " 


Undoubtedly,  he  was  failing. — Page  59. 


The  little  girls  beat  at  the  door.  "Come 
play,  Grandpa,"  Mary  cried,  "we're  tired 
waiting;  we've  got  to  go  to  bed  in  two 
minutes,  Grandpa." 

But  he  did  not  move.  His  eyes  grew 
wet  and  he  hardly  could  get  his  breath. 
"  I  won't  go  out,"  he  said.  They  kicked  at 
the  door  a  while,  and  then,  suddenly  finding 
that  they  were  in  the  dark,  turned  crying 
and  ran  to  the  stairs. 

What  was  this  frenzy  of  horror  and  fright 
which  was  new  to  him  ?  He  was  conscious 
of  it,  and  thought  it  was  no  doubt  due  to 
that  senile  decay  of  which  Mrs.  Cross  had 
talked  to  him  so  fluently. 

"Weakness  is  a  symptom  inseparable 
Vol.  XLV.— 8 


"Oh,  yes.  I  see  it.  I  see  it!"  he  cried 
now,  beating  his  knees  with  his  fists.  "A 
dead- weight!  A  dead- weight!  I  know  it. 
I  haven't  earned  my  salt  in  years!  But 
why  didn't  Tom  tell  me  I  ought  to  go? 
Or  Joe  ?  Why  did  they  send  that  canting 
woman  to  break  it  to  me  ?  She  said  they'd 
be  glad  to  find  me  gone  to-morrow.  Well, 
I'll  be  gone  to-morrow." 

He  heard  old  black  Sally  put  the  children 
to  bed  and  then  for  a  moment  he  started 
out  of  his  room  as  she  passed.  She  noticed 
that  he  stood  looking  toward  their  room  a 
long  time,  and  that  he  tottered  as  he  turned. 

"Let  me  mix  you  some  toddy,  sir,"  she 
said.     "You  took  no  supper." 

"No,  Sally,  nothing."    He  took  out  a 
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gold  pocket-piece  which  he  had  carried  for 
a  long  time  and  gave  it  to  her.  "Good- 
by.  I  mean  good-night,"  he  said.  Then 
he  went  back  and  locked  himself  in  again. 

Presently  he  heard  Frederica  come  home. 
She  stood  talking  with  Sally  a  moment  and 
then  later  ran  up  to  his  room  and  tapped 
lightly  at  the  door.  He  kept  still.  He 
could  not  say  good-by  to  her.  She  had 
been  like  a  dear  daughter  to  him.  She 
tapped  softly  again,  and  then  went  away 
thinking  that  he  was  asleep. 

When  the  house  was  quiet  the  old  man 
put  his  clothes  into  a  trunk  ready  to  go. 
There  was  a  picture  over  his  bed,  a  poor 
faded  copy  of  the  Ecce  Homo.  Jenny  had 
earned  the  money  to  buy  that  on  their  first 
Christmas  day  together.  It  had  hung  there 
ever  since.  It  meant — only  God  and  he 
knew  what  it  meant. 

He  stood  looking  at  it  a  long  time  and 
then  turned  away.  Mrs.  Cross  had  told 
him  no  pictures  or  luxuries  of  any  sort  could 
be  brought  into  the  Home. 

The  old  man,  like  most  miserable  watch- 
ers, probably  slept  more  than  he  knew 
62 


through  that  long  night,  but  with  the  first 
dawn  he  was  up  tottering  about  making 
ready  to  go.  He  would  not  go  down  for 
breakfast — he  never  would  face  Frederica 
and  the  children  again.  He  locked  and 
strapped  his  trunk  and  wrote  on  the  tag, 
"  Send  to  the  Home  for  Aged  Men." 

Now  all  was  finished.  He  had  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  put  on  his  overcoat  and 
hat  and  go  away.  He  had  planned  to  go 
through  the  little  room  that  he  and  Jenny 
had  called  the  library.  He  had  built 
that  room  and  put  up  the  shelves,  with 
Jenny  helping  him.  He  looked  in  the  door 
now. 

"  We  called  it  the  library  and  we  had  not 
a  hundred  books!"  he  said,  and  laughed 
aloud. 

Old  Sally  ran  out  of  the  kitchen.  "  Lahs 
sakes,  Doctah!  Yoh's  not  goin'  out  wif 
no  brekfus'.  An*  yoh  eaten  not  a  bite  las' 
night !  I ?11  hab  de  coffee  in  two  minutes — " 
He  muttered  something  and  hurried  away, 
the  garden  gate  slamming  behind  him. 
"Foh  grashus!  De  Doctah's  gone  mad!" 
she  said,  going  back  to  beat  her  biscuit.  He 
wandered  about  the  silent  street  until  the 
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village  began  to  waken.  It  seemed  to  him 
sometimes  as  if  he  were  asleep.  He  almost 
forgot  his  name. 

Presently  he  met  Mr.  Lyons,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  on  his  way  to  market. 
The  little  man  halted,  his  basket  on  his 
arm.     "  Ah,  Doctor!     You  are  early  afoot! 


and  his  opinion  always  had  weighed  heavily 
in  their  decisions.  As  the  little  Professor 
hurried  away  to  the  butchers  to  make  sure 
of  a  good  cut  of  beef,  the  Doctor  stood  at 
the  corner  watching  him  until  he  disap- 
peared in  the  fog.  He,  too,  used  to  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  go  to  Keysets  for 


He  met  Mr.  Lyons,  the  Professor  of  Physics. 


Do  not  forget  that  there  is  a  Faculty  meet- 
ing to-night.  Very  important  session,  sir. 
We  positively  must  come  to  some  conclu- 
sion about  that  matter  of  secret  societies.,, 

The  old  Doctor  was  quite  awake  now. 
"You  surely  know  my  opinion  on  that 
point,  Professor,"  he  said. 

As  Professor  Emeritus  he  was  expected 
to  be  present  at  the  councils  of  the  Faculty, 


marketing.  He  used  to  worry  about  those 
questions  before  the  Faculty. 

But  now — ?  Was  he  awake?  Was  he 
really  the  same  man?  What  had  hap- 
pened ?    Had  he  been  dead  ? 

Then,  often  hesitating  as  he  went,  he 
found  his  way  out  of  the  village  to  a  level, 
treeless  meadow,  on  which  stood  a  square 
frame  house,  glaring  a  hideous  yellow  pro- 
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test  in  the  sun  against  the  tranquil  beauty 
of  the  woods  and  dark  winding  river. 
Over  the  door  in  huge  letters  was  painted 
"Home  for  Aged  Men."  The  Doctor 
walked  up  to  it  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  tall  woman 
whose  lean  face  and  neat  figure  seemed  to 
be  a  perpetual  protest  against  all  the  dis- 
order in  the  world.  The  old  man  took  off 
his  hat. 

"  Well,  what's  wanted  ?  "  she  said  sharply. 

"  I  am  Doctor  Paull,"  he  said. 

"  Ah  ?  The  new  inmate  ?  You  are  not 
expected  until  ten  o'clock."  She  was  about 
to  close  the  door  in  his  face,  when  Mrs. 
Cross  came  running  down  the  stairs. 

"Stop,  Miss  Wynn,  stop!  Admit  Doc- 
tor Paull.  It  is  not  in  order,  but — "  she 
caught  him  by  the  hand,  smiling.  "  In  an 
establishment  of  this  kind  rules  must  be 
stringent,  you  know.  But  for  this  once — 
Come  in.  I  will  show  you  to  your  cham- 
ber." 

As  she  led  him  briskly  to  the  stairs,  the 
Doctor  tottered  and  grew  pale. 

"  What  ails  him  ?  "  said  Miss  Wynn.  "  I 
hope  I  am  not  going  to  begin  with  an 
invalid?"  Miss  Wynn  was  the  expe- 
rienced woman  whom  Mrs.  Cross  had 
brought  from  Connecticut  to  be  Matron  of 
the  Home.  "What  ails  you?"  she  de- 
manded of  the  new  inmate. 

The  Doctor  looked  up  and  tried  to  smile. 
"  I  really  think  I  am  hungry,"  he  said.  "  I 
feel  so  weak.  My  legs — I  did  not  eat  any 
breakfast." 

The  women  whispered  apart.  "It's 
quite  irregular,"  said  Miss  Wynn.  "  But  if 
you  say  so — Go  to  the  eating  room."  She 
motioned  to  the  old  man.  Mrs.  Cross 
went  forward  with  him,  taking  him  kindly 
by  the  arm.  She  wished  that  Clara  Wynn's 
manner  was  less  abrupt.  It  really  was  not 
necessary  to  remind  the  inmates  every 
moment  that  they  were  paupers!  She  had 
long  been  tired  of  the  soft,  kindly  drawl  of 
the  Oakford  people.  But  Clara's  voice 
cut  like  a  knife! 

The  house  was  scrupulously  clean.  The 
bare  wooden  floors  were  painted  brown. 
Here  and  there  lay  an  imitation  Turkish 
rug  of  brilliant  color.  On  the  walls  was  a 
bright  yellow  paper.  Almost  every  room 
boasted  of  a  mirror  and  one  or  two  chromos 
— all  in  much  begilt  frames.  The  pictures 
for  the  most  part  were  the  heads  of  simper- 


ing "  Rosalies"  or  " Gladyses."  Mxs.  Cross 
had  bought  them  all  in  a  lot  at  an  auction 
shop  in  Philadelphia.  She  waved  tier  hand 
to  them  now  complacently. 

"You  see,  Dr.  Paull!  I  have  tried  to 
make  your  new  home  cheerful  and  attrac- 
tive. I  am  no  artist,  but  I  appreciate  the 
beautiful  wherever  found.  The  heat  ing  ar- 
rangements, too,  are  perfect  and  very  hand- 
some. Let  us  have  beauty  as  well  as  com- 
fort." She  pointed  to  the  huge  brass  pipes 
for  hot  air  in  each  room,  and  then  suddenly 
pausing,  laid  her  hand  on  them. 

"The  furnace  is  not  lit,  Clara!"  She 
turned  to  Miss  Wynn.  "The  house  is  as 
cold  as  death." 

"  I  suppose  the  sun  will  warm  it  present- 
ly," said  Miss  Wynn  placidly.     "I  never 
allow  a  furnace  to  be  lighted  until  Novem- 
ber the  ioth,  never.     Order,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Cross,  is  Heaven's  first  law.    And  mine. " 

Mrs.  Cross  reddened.     "Oh,  certainly- 
Come  into  the  dining-room,  Doctor,"  lead- 
ing the  way  into  a  square  apartment,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stood  a  table  covered  by 
a  pale  yellow  buff  oil-cloth.     "  More  pict- 
ures, you   see?    Colored   photograph  of 
myself,"  waving  her  hand.     "My  friends 
thought  it  appropriate  just  here — the  hostess 
smiling  and  welcoming  her  guests.   Script- 
ure subject  over  the  mantel-piece.   Miracle 
of  the  Fishes.     Multitude  fed.    That  pict- 
ure seems  to   me  especially  suitable  and 
timely." 

Miss  Wynn  summoned  Sam  Darrah  and 
Dan  Paine  and  placed  the  three  old  men 
side  by  side  at  the  table.  The  Doctor 
hesitated,  bowing  courteously. 

"Will  you  not  be  seated,  Madam?"  he 
said. 

"  Me  ?  I  do  not  eat  with  the  inmates," 
snapped  Miss  Wynn. 

"You  are  going  to  have  no  table-cloth 
nor  napkins?  And  you  use  tin  plates, 
Clara?"  said  Mrs.  Cross. 

"  Certainly.  For  sanitary  reasons.  No 
germ  can  remain  on  metal  plates  if  they  are 
properly  cleaned." 

Before  each  old  man  she  placed  a  thick 
slice  of  bread,  a  tiny  pat  of  butter  and  a 
glass  of  skimmed  milk.  Dan  Paine 
promptly  declared  that  the  butter  was  ran- 
cid. The  Doctor  passed  it  in  silence  and 
ate  the  dry  bread.  He  lifted  the  milk  to 
his  lips,  and  put  it  down.  "  I  am  sorry," 
he  said  timidly,  "  but  I  never  have  been  able 
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to  drink  milk.  Could  I  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  tea?" 

"Milk,"  said  Miss  Wynn  sharply,  "is 
the  natural  drink  for  the  very  young  and 
the  very  old.  You  must  learn  to  drink  it. 
Coffee  and  tea  are  stimulants.  They  never 
are  served  in  any  establishment  over  which 
I  have  control." 

Mrs.  Cross  whispered  something  to  her 
apart.  "  Certainly  not ! "  said  Miss  Wynn. 
"  They  will  be  given  four  ounces  of  meat  at 
midday.  My  rules  of  dietary  are  inexo- 
rable. They  are  based  upon  both  sanitary 
and  economic  reasons.  If  these  old  men 
never  have  learned  to  control  their  appe- 
tites, it  is  high  time  that  they  began.  And 
with  the  sum  given  to  me  to  carry  on  this 
Home,  I  certainly  cannot  make  a  Cafe* 
Delmonico  out  of  it." 

When  they  had  finished  Mrs.  Cross  led 
the  way  into  another  room.  "This  is  the 
parlor  for  the  inmates,"  she  said.  "  A  nice 
little  library,  you  see,  Doctor?  My  per- 
sonal friends  contributed  to  that." 

The  Doctor  went  up  to  the  begilt  little 
case.  There  were  broken  sets  of  Buffon's 
Natural  History,  Bunyan's  "Holy  Wrar,"  a 
French  and  English  dictionary  with  no  back, 
and  half  of  Miss  Leslie's  Cookery  Book. 

"I  shall  keep  the  key  of  the  case,"  said 
Miss  Wynn,  "and  give  out  the  books  once 
a  week." 


"And  look!  Here  is  a  piano!"  cried 
Mrs.  Cross.  "Presented  by  the  Founder 
of  the  Home,  Mr.  X.,  the  great  American 
philanthropist.  It  is  second-hand,  but  it 
can  easily  be  put  in  tune." 

"I'll  look  after  that,"  bragged  Dan 
Paine.  "I  always  had  a  musical  knack. 
I'll  give  you  a  tune  now,  eh?  'Hail  Co- 
lumbia'? 'Roy's  Wife'?  What  d'ye  say, 
Doc?" 

"  I  shall  keep  the  keys  of  the  instrument, 
said  Miss  Wynn  calmly,  "it  will  be  used 
during  religious  service  only." 

Presently  Mrs.  Cross  led  the  Doctor  to 
his  chamber. 

It  was  one  of  a  row  of  narrow  cell-like 
rooms  opening  on  either  side  of  the  hall. 
The  floor  was  bare.  The  walls  were  glar- 
ing yellow.  So  was  the  paper  shade  over 
the  one  window.  On  one  side  stood  a 
narrow  iron  bedstead,  on  the  other  a  chest 
of  drawers.  The  view  from  the  window 
commanded  the  back  yard  in  which  were  a 
pig-pen  and  a  cow-stable.  On  the  door 
was  tacked  a  paper  on  which  were  the 
hours  for  meals,  and  the  Rules.  One  of 
these  was:  "No  inmate,  unless  by  the 
Doctor's  directions,  must  lie  down  on  his 
bed  during  the  day.  It  and  the  room  must 
be  kept  in  perfect  order  at  all  times  ready 
for  the  inspection  of  visitors." 

There  was  one  straight-backed  chair  in 
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te  room.  The  Doctor,  when  he  was  left 
one,  sat  down  upon  it  and  looked  around 
in.  What  was  he  to  do?  Nothing, 
here  was  nothing  to  do,  to-day,  or  ever, 
e  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window  at 
Le  pig  rooting  in  its  trough,  and  then  sat 
3wn  again.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been 
oking  at  that  pig  for  hours. 

There  was  a  queer  faintness  at  his  heart 
-or  was  it  his  stomach  ?  Once  he  thought 
5  smelled  Sally's  coffee  and  hot  cakes, 
ut  that,  too,  went  away.  He  slept  awhile, 
xlding  until  he  nearly  fell.  If  he  only 
>uld  lie  down  on  the  bed  1  He  sprang  up 
linking  he  heard  Frederica  calling  him. 
ut  she  was  not  there.  He  went  to  the 
indow  and  looked  out  at  the  pig  again. 

After  an  hour  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
3or.     Miss  Wynn  stood  there,  with  an 


amiable  smile  on  her  face  which  she  always 
wore  when  on  duty. 

"I  think  it  best  to  tell  you,"  she  said, 
"that  a  person  calling  herself  Mrs.  Paull, 
with  two  children,  came  to  see  you  early 
this  morning.  I  refused  her  admission, 
telling  her  that  our  rules  permitted  visitors 
only  twice  in  the  week.  On  Monday  and 
Thursday  afternoons.  For  two  hours.  This 
is  Friday.  I  wish  you  also  to  understand 
the  rules.  It  will  perhaps  save  trouble." 
She  went  out  and  closed  the  door. 

The  old  man  lay  down  on  the  floor.  He 
was  very  tired. 

Then  he  jumped  up  and  walked  up  and 
down.  What  had  he  to  complain  of  ?  He 
had  everything  necessary  for  him  until  the 
end  came,  food  and  a  place  to  sleep.  Every- 
thing.    He  stretched  out  his  arms.     How 
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empty  the  world  was!  This  was  old  age, 
-was  it  ?  No  standing  room  for  him  among 
men  any  more. 

Presently  he  called  out  aloud: 

"Frederica."  And  after  a  minute, 
"Molly!    Little  Molly!" 

And  just  then  he  heard  doors  bang  below, 
and  heavy  footsteps  on  the  stairs  and 
Clara's  shrill  voice  in  protest,  and  then  the 
door  opened  and  a  gray-haired  man  came 
rushing  in  and  kneeled  down,  and  took  him 
up  in  his  arms  and  hugged  him,  crying  out, 
"Dad!     Why,  Dad!" 

"  Tom ! "  the  old  man  cried.  He  had  not 
seen  tears  in  that  boy's  eyes  for  years.  "I'm 
all  right,  Tom!" 

And  then  Joe,  the  Doctor,  suddenly 
turned  up  and,  as  usual,  filled  the  room. 
Joe  was  a  short,  stout,  red-headed  fellow, 
always  laughing  and  full  of  jokes.  He  was 
not  laughing  now.  "Here!  Hold  him  up 
higher,  Tom.  Drink  this,  sir.  He's  all 
right.  Where  are  his  shoes?"  Then  he 
got  down  on  his  knees  and  put  on  the 
shoes  of  course,  on  the  wrong  feet.  "  Good ! 
Now  you're  ready.  Frederica  has  the  car- 
ry-all at  the  door.  Yes,  of  course  the  chil- 
dren are  with  her.  How  did  we  know? 
She  wired  us  and  we  caught  the  express. 
Now,  Tom,  take  the  other  side." 

They  were  very  quiet  as  they  drove  home. 
The  thing  had  been  a  shock  to  them,  and 
they  were  common-place  folk,  not  used  to 
shocks  nor  given  to  much  expression  of 
feeling.  Frederica  cried  quietly  to  herself 
and  held  the  old  man's  lean  hand  tight  in 
both  of  her  own. 

Tom  watched  him  all  the  way.  It  never 
had  occurred  to  him  until  now  that  some 
day  he  would  lose  his  father  altogether. 
Some  day  he  would  have  to  live  in  a  world 
where  that  old  man  was  not,  and  never 
could  come  again.  As  he  thought  of  this 
all  the  blood  went  out  of  his  rough,  "kind 
face.  When  they  reached  the  house  he 
took  the  Doctor  in  his  arms  and  carried 
him  to  the  door.  He  wanted  to  tell  him  how 
he  had  loved  him  all  these  years,  and  would 
care  for  him  now  as  son  had  never  cared  for 
father  before.  But  he  only  said  to  him  to 
go  in  to  the  fire  and  eat  something  at  once. 
The  old  man  looked  at  him  and  understood. 
The  light  came  to  his  eyes,  and  he  held  up 
his  head  and  marched  into  the  house  more 
briskly  than  he  had  done  for  years. 

Old  Sally  had  a  little  table  ready  by  the 


fire.  "  Sit  down,  sit  down,  sah,"  she  ordered. 
"De  soup's  bilin'  hot  an'  de  chicken's 
done  to  a  turn.     Yoh  must  lose  no  time." 

"That's  right,"  cried  Joe,  bustling  in. 
"Sally's  the  doctor  you  want  now,  Dad." 

While  the  Doctor  (and  of  course  the 
children)  were  still  busy  with  the  chicken, 
Parr's  hack  passed,  going  out  of  town. 
Mrs.  Cross  was  in  the  front  seat,  brass- 
buttoned  jacket,  red  pompon  and  all.  She 
cast  a  martial  triumphant  look  around. 
Had  not  to-day's  Morning  Press  given  a 
full-page  picture  of  her  in  her  military  at- 
tire with  the  heading  in  large  caps,  "Oak- 
ford's  Foremost  Lady  Philanthropist  leaves 
us  to-day."  Below  was  a  sketch  of  her  life, 
the  facts  furnished  yesterday  by  herself  to  a 
reporter.  She  had  ordered  twenty  copies  of 
the  paper  to  be  sent  to  her  friends  in  the  East. 
After  all,  she  was  going  home  victorious. 

The  Doctor  saw  her  pass  and  looked 
after  her  with  a  shrewd  smile.  Then  he 
settled  back  in  his  big  chair  with  the  chil- 
dren at  his  feet.  Frederica  behind  them 
touched  some  soft,  low  chords  on  the  piano. 
Tom  had  brought  his  papers  into  the  next 
room,  and  now  and  then  came  to  the  door 
just  to  nod  gayly  to  his  father.  And  Joe,  be- 
tween his  patients,  ran  in  to  gossip  a  minute. 

The  story  of  the  Doctor's  kidnapping  by 
Mrs.  Cross  was  circulating  by  this  time 
through  the  village.  Nobody  liked  to  in- 
trude to-day  on  the  old  man,  but  one  neigh- 
bor after  another  sent  some  little  greeting 
to  him;  a  book  which  they  "were  sure  he 
would  like,"  a  plate  of  his  favorite  crul- 
lers, or  a  bunch  of  late  chrysanthemums 
out  of  their  gardens.  Many  of  them  wrote 
little  notes  full  of  jokes  and  of  their  affec- 
tion for  him.  Even  old  Dr.  Hyde,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  College,  came  limping  over  to 
bring  a  basket  of  his  famous  Winter  pears. 

It  grew  very  still.  The  snow  fell  steadily 
and  the  fire  gleamed,  red  and  clear.  Fred- 
erica's  music  stopped.  She  motioned  to 
Tom  that  his  father  was  asleep. 

But  the  Doctor  never  had  been  more 
awake  and  alive.  A  strange  new  idea  had 
suddenly  come  to  him.  Was  this  the  Old 
Age  that  he  had  dreaded  so  long?  It  was 
as  if  he  stood  on  a  little  isthmus  between 
this  world  and  the  other,  and  all  about  him 
were  his  friends  waiting  for  him  to  go 
away.  They  held  out  eager  hands  to  keep 
him  here.  How  kind  everybody  had  been 
since  he  was  seventy !     He  had  not  thought 
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of  it  before,  but  now  he  remembered  how 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  all  the  people 
he  knew  in  the  world  had  taken  care  of 
him — black  and  white,  bad  and  good,  just 
as  if  they  were  his  blood  kin. 

Mrs.  Cross? 

He  laughed.  ''Well,  she  meant  it  for 
the  best/'  he  said,  making  a  wry  face;  and 
then  thought  no  more  about  her. 

For  suddenly  there  came  to  him  the  thought 
of  that  other  country  to  which  he  was  going. 

The  old  man  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand.    His  lips  moved  for  a  long  time,  but 
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he  spoke  no  word.  A  great  peace  came 
slowly  into  his  worn  old  face,  and  he  began 
to  plan  little  things  that  he  could  do  now  for 
Frederica  and  the  boys  and  the  children. 
''I  must  go  to  work  at  once,"  he  thought, 
''for  the  time  here  is  short !" 

The  snow  fell  steadily  all  afternoon,  and 
the  fire  glowed  red  and  warm.  As  the  old 
Doctor  siit  and  thought  over  his  little  plans, 
the  world  seemed  to  him  only  a  big  friendly 
home,  and  the  world  beyond  death,  which 
he  had  feared  so  much,  just  another,  more 
friendlv  and  more  real. 
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By  W.  C.  Brownell 


IERE  is  no  more  effective 
way  of  realizing  the  distinc- 
tion of  Poe's  genius  than  by 
imagining  American  liter- 
ature without  him.  One 
is  tempted  to  add.  there  is 
no  other  way.  It  is  in  the  historic  rather 
than  in  the  critical  estimate  that  his  emi- 
nence appears.  It  owes  more  to  its  isola- 
tion than  to  its  quality.  He  was  extremely 
individual,  the  entire  character  of  his  mind 
and  nature  is  acutely,  almost  painfully, 
certainly  perversely,  personal;  but  his 
originality  appears  chiefly  in  relief  against 
the  background  of  his  environment.  His 
figure  acquires  outline  and  edge  from  its 
contrast  with  the  prevailing  Philistine 
screen  which  he  sedulously  placed  behind 
it  and  on  which  he  made  it  the  business  of 
his  life  to  cast  the  sharpest  possible  shadow. 
There  is  a  whole  literature  of  revolt  in  older 
countries.  Our  only  Ishmael  is  Poe.  But  if 
not  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  letters, 
he  was  sufficiently  salient  among  us,  and  the 
fact  that  so  generally  his  hand  was  against 
every  man  accentuated  his  individuality  in 
the  natural  course  of  apology  and  polemic. 
The  established  was  with  us  still  the 
moral  and  the  didactic.  Poe's  antagonism 
instinctively  inclined  him  to  art.  He  is  in 
fact  the  solitary  artist  of  our  elder  literature. 
This  is  his  distinction  and  will  remain  such. 
Hawthorne  is  in  a  degree  a  rival,  but  in 
form  rather  than  mfond>  as  his  addiction  to 
allegory  attests,  and  in  any  case  his  puritan 
pre-occupation  with  the  moral  forces  in- 
validates his  purely  aesthetic  appeal.  Poe's 
art  was  unalloyed.  It  was  scrupulously  de- 
void, at  any  rate,  of  any  aim  except  that  of 
producing  an  effect,  and  generally  over- 
spread if  only  occasionally  clothed  with  the 
integument  of  beauty.  As  such  it  was  in 
America  at  the  time  an  exotic.  His  great 
service  to  his  country  is  in  a  word  the  do- 
mestication of  the  exotic.  Color,  rhythm, 
space,  strangeness  were  his  "reals";  they 
fascinated  his  mind  and  took  possession  of 
his  else  unoccupied  soul.  In  the  large  sense 
thus  his  art  is  in  strictness  to  be  called  ex- 
otic rather  than  original.  French,  German, 
Vol.  XLV.— 9 


English  romanticism  had  preceded  him.  In 
the  matter  of  literary  phase,  his  most  con- 
vinced admirer  and  most  thorough-going 
apologist  observes  that  he  came  at  the  close 
of  an  epoch,  he  did  not  introduce  one.  But 
in  his  hands  the  method  and  even  the  ma- 
terial that  he  adopted  resulted  in  a  very 
striking  body  of  work,  which  still  has  the 
compactness  and  definition  of  a  monu- 
ment. Incarnated  in  the  vivid  forms  his 
pronounced  individuality  imagined,  illus- 
trated by  the  energy  of  his  genius,  the 
spirit  of  romanticism  entered  the  portals 
of  our  literature  and  illuminated  its  staid 
precincts  to  the  end  of  variety  at  the  very 
least.  Whatever  her  responsibility  for  the 
subsequent  riot  there,  her  vivifying  influ- 
ence is  clear,  and  for  it  we  are  indebted 
to  Poe. 


II 


The  artist,  by  definition,  exercises  his 
activity  in  exclusive  concentration  on  his 
effect.  In  so  far  as  his  attention  swerves 
from  that  he  modifies  his  distinctive  atti- 
tude. Poe's  never  wandered  a  moment, 
even  in  his  poetry.  Now  the  effect  in 
poetry  is  largely  a  matter  of  technic,  and  a 
great  deal  of  poetry  is  naturally  over-val- 
ued, because  it  answers  the  technical  test; 
because,  in  short,  it  sounds  well,  in  the 
first  place  its  technic  is  so  difficult  that, 
when  it  is  achieved  with  any  distinction, 
when,  so  to  speak,  it  is  "pulled  off"  at  all, 
it  is  rewarded  with  at  least  the  temporary 
appreciation  that  inevitably  rewards  the 
tour  de  force.  Much  of  the  admiration  of 
Poe's  poetry  is  of  this  kind.  Much  of  his 
poetry  itself  can  be  admired  in  no  other 
way.  Moreover,  the  technic  of  poetry  is  so 
multifarious,  so  full  of  possibilities,  so  ca- 
pable of  producing  pleasure  by  mere  rhyme 
and  rhythm,  that  for  many  readers  at  all 
times  and  for  all  readers  at  some  times  its 
content  is  lost  sight  of.  English  literature 
has  a  wonderful  example  of  this  in  Mr. 
Swinburne.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  incompar- 
able, but  Poe  has  something — a  tithe — of 
the  same  richness  of  rhythmic  resource, 
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though  his  numbers  are  artificial  at  times 
and  at  times  tenuous  to  a  degree  that 
removes  them  from  even  superficial  classi- 
fication with  the  opulent  spontaneity  and 
splendor  of  the  English  poet's  diction. 
They  are,  too,  more  exclusively,  as  well  as 
less  richly,  technical,  leaning  thus  all  the 
more  heavily  on  technic.  And  his  technic, 
being  thus  the  main  factor  of  Poe's  verse, 
lacks  a  little  the  native  felicity  only  to  be 
secured  by  keeping  its  true  relative  position. 
Forced  out  of  its  proper  subordination  it 
loses  its  grace  as  a  contributing  element  of  a 
larger  entity.  It  instead  of  the  subject  be- 
ing the  poet's  main  concern,  its  theoretic 
quality  becomes  obvious.  It  acquires  a  pos- 
itively notional  air  with  Poe  at  times — the 
air  of  illustrating  the  notions  of  his  negli- 
gible "Philosophy  of  Composition"  and 
"  The  Poetic  Principle."  Its  resources  seem 
devices.  Every  effect  seems  due  to  an  ex- 
pedient. The  repetend  and  the  refrain  are 
reliances  with  him — not  instrumental  but 
thematic.  At  least  they  constitute  rather 
than  create  the  effect — which  has  therefore 
something  otiose  and  perfunctory  about  it. 
Technic  of  all  sorts  interested  Poe  tre- 
mendously. He  had  what  might  be  called 
the  technical  temperament — a  variety  per- 
haps more  familiar  than  widely  recognized. 
It  is  the  temperament  that  delights  in  tei- 
minology,  labels,  little  boxes  and  drawers, 
definitions,  catalogues,  categories,  all  in- 
geniously, that  is  to  say,  mechanically,  ap- 
posite and  perfectly  rigid.  It  illustrates 
the  passion  for  order  run  to  seed — activity 
of  mind  avoiding  the  drudgery  of  thought 
by  definiteness  of  classification.  Manner 
being  more  susceptible  of  classification 
than  matter,  how  the  thing  is  done  interests 
it  more  than  the  thing  itself.  Such  a  tem- 
perament on  larger  lines  than  common, 
with  a  certain  sweep.as  well  as  system,  Poe 
possessed.  It  rose  to  the  pitch  of  positive 
genius  with  him.  He  pondered,  himself, 
and  lectured  his  contemporaries  on  how 
literature  should  be  written,  how  a  tale 
should  be  presented,  how  a  poem  should  be 
built  up.  His  criticism  is  largely,  almost 
exclusively,  technical.  He  pursued  it  quite 
in  the  detective  spirit.  His  review  of 
"Barnaby  Rudge,"  of  which  to  Dickens's 
amazement  he  divined  the  denouement,  is 
worthy  of  M.  Dupin  and  is  historic.  His 
long  criticisms  of  Cooper  and  Hawthorne 
are  craftsman's  criticism.    And  as  such 


they  are  extraordinarily  good.  They  con- 
trast refreshingly  with  the  general  run  of 
literary  praise  and  blame  in  his  day — and 
in  ours — in  being  specific,  pointed  and 
competent,  and  avoiding  the  vague,  the 
sentimental  and  the  commonplaces  of 
moralizing,  though  of  course  they  have  none 
of  the  over-tones,  so  to  say,  of  either  culture 
or  philosophic  depth  that  enrich  criticism 
as  well  as  give  it  a  creative  value.  IDs  own 
craftsmanship  considered  strictly  as  such  is 
excellent.  He  proceeds  with  perfect  self- 
possession  and  deliberation,  and  there  is 
this  to  be  said  for  his  philosophizings  about 
it,  that  at  least  they  disclosed  his  own 
method  and  show  conclusively  that  his  art 
was  an  art  of  calculation  and  not  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  a  weird  and  gruesome 
genius  that  it  seems  to  so  many  upon  whom 
it  produces  its  carefully  prepared  effect 

His  theory  of  poetry  is  stated  within  his 
account  of  the  composition  of  "The 
Raven,"  which  is  as  a  whole  probably  in  no 
better  faith  than  the  anonymously  pub- 
lished editorial  reference  to  the  poem  that 
accompanied  it  on  its  appearance.  Both 
are  mystifications  which  if  "The  Raven" 
were  finer  would  tend  to  vulgarize  it,  and 
are  only  saved  by  being  possibly  derisory 
from  being  actually  as  liable  as  Mrs. 
Browning  found  the  poem  itself.  But  the 
theory  advocated  and  illustrated  by  Poe  is 
undoubtedly  as  sincere  as  his  perverse  pur- 
suit of  originality  at  any  cost  and  his  tem- 
peramental revolt  against  what  is  staple 
and  standard,  not  to  speak  of  what  is 
classic,  would  permit.  It  is  briefly  that 
poetry  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
truth  (to  which  he  had  an  intellectual  re- 
pugnance), that  it  is  concerned  solely  with 
beauty  (which  he  does  not  define,  but  as- 
sumes, in  opposition  to  more  conventional 
opinion  from  Plato  to  Keats,  to  be  abso- 
lutely divorced  from  truth),  and  that  its 
highest  expression  is  the  note  of  sadness — 
the  sadder  the  better.  Of  these  notions 
only  the  last  need  arrest  attention.  It  is 
true  that  the  most  perfect  beauty  has  often 
the  note  of  sadness.  The  reason  probably 
resides  rather  in  its  effect  than  in  its  consti- 
tution, being  largely  the  recipient's  sub- 
jective appreciation  reacting  even  in,  or 
especially  in,  the  presence  of  perfection 
which  contrasts  so  bitterly  with 

11  The  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world." 
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But  it  is  not  true  that  this  is  always  the 
case.  Who  is  to  decide,  for  example,  be- 
tween the  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale"  and  the 
"  Ode  on  Immortality  "  ?  Poe's  theory,  how- 
ever, and  its  elaborate  working  out,  in- 
volve the  inference  that  "The  Raven"  is  a 
finer  poem  than  either,  since  Wordsworth's 
ode  is  actually  joyous  and  the  idea  of  "  The 
Raven"  on  the  other  hand  sadder  than 
anything  in  Keats's.  He  proves  it  by  a 
plus  b.  Of  all  melancholy  topics,  he  says, 
death  is  the  most  melancholy;  it  is  most 
poetical  when  it  allies  itself  with  beauty; 
"the  death  then  of  a  beautiful  woman  is 
unquestionably  the  most  poetical  topic  in 
the  world." 

Any  force  his  theory  might  abstractly  be 
supposed  to  have,  assuredly  evaporates  in 
his  illustrative  exposition  of  it,  and  "  The 
Raven  "  is  certainly  superior  to  either.  But 
two  things  are  made  perfectly  clear  by  such 
theorizing:  one,  that  the  theorist  is  prima- 
rily not  a  poet  but  an  artist — concerned,  not 
with  expression  but  effect,  that  is  to  say; 
and,  the  other,  that  he  is  not  a  natural  but 
an  eccentric  artist,  since  sadness  voluntary 
and  predetermined  is  artificial  and  morbid. 
The  poem  itself — undoubtedly  Poe's  star 
performance — confirms  these  inductions. 
It  is  not  a  moving  poem.  It  has,  as  Mrs. 
Browning  herself  admitted,  a  certain  pow- 
er, but  it  is  such  power  as  may  be  possessed 
by  the  incurable  dilettante  coldly  caressing 
a  morbid  mood.  To  be  moving  melancholy 
must  be  temperamental.  Even  a  mood 
will  not  suffice.  Whatever  injustice  is 
done  its  real  genesis  by  Poe's  farrago  about 
it,  "  The  Raven  "  is  in  conception  and  exe- 
cution exceptionally  cold-blooded  poetry. 
But,  distinctly  on  the  plane  of  artifice,  it  is 
admirable  art.  Less  remarkable  as  a  pure 
tour  de  force  in  linguistic  luxuriance  than 
the  extraordinary  "Bells,"  which  in  its 
way  is  quite  unparalleled,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  noteworthy  technical  achievement.  Its 
rhythms  and  rhymes  are  more  than  clever, 
and,  together  with  the  recurrent  accent  of 
the  refrain,  combine  in  the  production  of  a 
sustained  tone  and  effect  of  tota^ty,  which 
may  almost  be  said  to  epitomize  Poe's 
genius. 

Both  "The  Raven"  and  "The  Bells" 
have  enjoyed  an  enormous  popularity 
among  readers  impressionable  by  effects 
and  insensitive  to  distinctions,  and  their 
poetic  strain  has  not  saved  them  from  being 


the  natural  prey  of  the  professional  elocu- 
tionist— also  an  elaborate  technician  in  his 
more  or  less  humble  fashion.  Poe's  more 
personal  verse  has  less  interest.  Some  of  it 
deserves  Stoddard's  verdict  of  "doggerel," 
for  where  his  own  work,  verse  or  prose  was 
concerned  he  had  no  standard.  The  lines 
"  For  Helen,"  written  when  he  was  a  boy, 
are  not  only  astonishingly  precocious  but 
charming,  far  better  than  those  "For 
Annie,"  written  when  he  had  matured 
and  for  the  most  part  overlaid  his  inspi- 
ration with  artistry  and  encrusted  it  with 
technic.  "Ulalume"  is  the  genuinely  po- 
etic poem  of  his  maturity,  and  in  it  one 
feels  the  sincerity  which  is  latent  in  the 
most  artificial  and  abnormal  natures — a 
sincerity  indeed  that  throws  into  excep- 
tional relief  the  element  of  artifice  in  Poe's 
art  and  seems  itself  in  the  shadow  that 
perhaps  befits  remorse,  behind  the  ap- 
paratus of  repetend  and  empty  assonance 
that  tries  the  reader's  nerves.  Even  here 
one  feels  the  aptness  of  Emerson's  bland 
reference  to  him  as  "  the  jingle  man,"  and 
notes  the  artist  rather  than  the  poet  and  the 
technician  rather  than  the  artist.  In  any 
case  the  volume  of  his  verse  is  so  slight  as 
to  confine  his  claim  to  its  quality,  and  its 
quality  is  hardly  such  as  to  place  him  very 
high  up  on  the  fairly  populous  slopes  of 
Parnassus  where  there  is  more  competition 
than  he  met  with  in  his  lifetime.  Compe- 
tition is  fatal  to  Poe.  His  cue  was  dis- 
tinctly to  function  outside  of  it,  and  he  was 
wise  to  cultivate  originality  at  any  price. 


Ill 

As  a  technician  his  most  noteworthy  suc- 
cess is  the  completeness  of  his  effect.  He 
understood  to  perfection  the  value  of  tone 
in  a  composition,  and  tone  is  an  element 
that  is  almost  invaluable.  In  this  respect 
he  has  no  American  and  few  foreign  rivals. 
All  of  his  writings  attest  his  supreme  com- 
prehension of  it — prose  as  well  as  poetry, 
the  ablest  and  the  most  abject.  Such  rub- 
bish as  "The  Due  de  l'Omelette,"  with  its 
galvanic  rictus  of  false  but  sustained  gaiety; 
such  elaborate  and  hollow  solemnity  as  the 
parable  "Shadow,"  which  ends,  however, 
on  a  note  of  real  pith  and  dignity;  such  a 
crazy-quilt  of  tinsel  as  "The  Assignation," 
all  have  this  unifying  quality  which  makes 
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art  of  them.  His  very  deficiency  in  the 
qualities  usually  present  in  the  romance- 
writer  and  absolutely  vital  in  romance  of  a 
high  order,  enabled  him  to  cultivate  his  own 
special  excellences  the  more  exclusively. 
Many  of  the  tales  are  tone  and  nothing  else 
— not  even  tone  of  any  particular  character, 
but  a  reticulation  of  relations  merely  in 
admirable  unison.  The  false  note  is  the 
one  falsity  he  eschewed.  Tinkling  feet  on 
a  tufted  carpet  is  nonsense,  but  it  is  not  a 
false  note  in  the  verbal  harmony  of  the 
artificial  "Raven."  In  "The  Cask  of 
Amontillado"  the  tone  is  like  the  click  of 
malignant  castanets.  And  in  "The  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher"  it  reaches  Poe's 
climax  of  power — a  diapason  of  gloom, 
wholly  voluntary,  and  ending  none  too  soon 
perhaps,  but  maintained  to  the  end  with  the 
success  of  a  veritable  tour  deforce.  What 
on  the  other  hand  he  did  not  understand 
was  modulation.  He  has  no  variety .  Prob- 
ably he  realized  this  limitation  and  con- 
fined himself  almost  wholly  in  prose  to  the 
short  story,  grotesquely  prescribing,  too, 
one  hundred  lines  as  the  limit  of  a  poem. 
A  novel  by  Poe  is  inconceivable,  and  would 
be  even  if  he  had  had  the  feeling  for  char- 
acter and  the  human  interest  that  the  novel 
demands.  This  is  partly  because  he  lacked 
sustained  power  and  the  larger  art  of  or- 
ganization and  dynamic  development,  but 
it  is  also  due  to  the  monotony  which  results 
probably  from  the  predominance  and  pro- 
longation of  the  mood,  which  makes  it  so 
easy  for  him  to  secure  tone. 

Thus  he  achieves  atmosphere,  but  an  at- 
mosphere which  is  less  the  envelope  than 
the  content  of  his  work,  and  which  so  en- 
wraps the  detail  as  to  blend  its  accents  and 
minimize  the  force  of  such  variety  as  it  has. 
Nothing  takes  place  in  "The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher"  that  is  not  trivial  and  in- 
conclusive compared  with  its  successful 
monotone,  its  atmosphere  of  lurid  murk 
and  disintegrating  gloom.  And  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  inversion  of  the  normal 
artistic  relations  of  content  and  envelope, 
I  must  say  I  think  that  here,  where  we  have 
Poe  at  his  best,  he  refuses  us  all  satisfaction 
that  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  purely  scenic 
art.  In  this  one  respect  "The  Cask  of 
Amontillado"  is  better.  It  too  is  most 
remarkable  artistically  for  its  tone,  the 
cascade  of  brilliant  chatter  that  sustains 
:ts  suspense.     But  it  contains  some  psy- 


chology, devilish  rather  than  human  to  be 
sure,  and  therefore  as  usual  ringing  false, 
but  imaginatively  thrilling  in  its  malignity, 
though  its  monstrousness  is  rendered  some- 
what insipid  by  the  perversity  and  char- 
acteristic inadequacy  of  its  motive.  And 
it  has  a  situation  both  moral  and  material, 
and  a  rapidly  conducted,  however  meagre, 
action.  But  even  these  two  tales  as  they 
stand  do  not  take  their  author  out  of  the 
rank  of  the  purely  scenic  artist,  compara- 
tively high  as  they  may  place  him  within  it. 
The  truth  is  that  no  writer  of  anything  ap- 
proaching Poe's  ability  has  been  content  to 
remain  in  this  rank. 

There  is  unquestionable  power  in  his 
best  tales,  but  it  is  a  repellent  power.  In 
fact,  his  most  characteristic  limitation  as  an 
artist  is  the  limited  character  of  the  pleasure 
he  gives.  He  has  a  perverse  instinct  for 
restricting  it  to  that  produced  by  pain. 
Pain  and  pleasure  have  no  doubt  an  equiv- 
alent aesthetic  sanction.  Metaphysically 
they  are  sometimes  indeed  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish, desire,  for  example,  which  super- 
ficially classes  itself  as  pleasure,  being  prob- 
ably pain  in  reality.  The  discussion  of 
such  a  question  would  have  delighted  Poe, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  quarrel  with  the 
legitimacy  of  painful  effects  in  art — in 
which  as  in  life  no  doubt,  as  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing declared,  "pain  is  not  the  fruit  of  pain  " 
— in  order  to  appreciate  the  perversity  of 
Poe's  practice  in  this  regard.  The  pro- 
duction of  pain  is  with  him  an  end,  not  a 
means  to  the  production  of  pleasure.  His 
design  is,  crassly,  to  wring  the  withers  of 
our  sensoriums. 

In  the  most  characteristic  of  his  writings 
this  motive  is  exactly  that  of  the  fat  boy  in 
"Pickwick"  who  announced  to  his  easily 
thrilled  auditors  that  he  was  going  to  make 
their  flesh  creep.  To  accomplish  this  re- 
sult, however,  is  more  difficult  than  to 
announce  it,  unless  one  deals  with  an  alto- 
gether higher  order  of  material  than  Poe's 
and  is  possessed  of  an  altogether  different 
order  of  powers.  The  element  of  awe  is 
not,  of  course,  in  question,  for  Poe  had  no 
awe,  and  there  is  no  need  to  cite  more 
august  examples  than  that  of  Victor  Hugo, 
for  instance,  to  remind  ourselves  by  con- 
trast of  the  difference  between  the  flesh- 
creeping  effects  produced  by  a  master  and 
those  obtained  by  a  charlatan  who  ad- 
dresses not  in  the  least  the  mind  but  ex- 
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clusively  the  nerves.  His  success  in  ac- 
complishing his  desired  effect  at  all  events 
is  fatally  compromised,  usually,  in  two 
ways:  his  motive  is  too  plain  and  his  means 
too  primitive.  He  makes  his  motive  so 
plain  not  only  by  its  constant  undisguised 
and  obvious  recurrence,  but  by  actual  pro- 
fession (see  "The  Philosophy  of  Composi- 
tion" and  "The  Poetic  Principle"  for  ex- 
ample), as  to  defeat  its  own  end.  It  is  im- 
possible to  meet  half-way  an  artist  whose 
efforts  to  surprise,  shock,  startle  you  are  all 
the  while  in  full  sight.  He  must  perforce 
forego  the  unconscious  reciprocity  of  con- 
cern that  is  the  essence  of  appreciation. 
A  writer  who  declares  at  every  turn,  as  the 
inveteracy  of  Poe's  practice,  his  constant 
harping t>n  the  string  of  "horror,"  declares, 
that  he  is  "going  to  make  your  flesh 
creep, "  fails  in  his  attempt.  In  the  face  of 
such  an  announcement  any  flesh  at  all 
jaded  by  the  extravagances  of  romanticism 
remains  stationary.  In  the  case  of  some 
of  Poe's  stories,  in  fact,  positive  paralysis 
ensues  in  the  face  of  almost  hysterical 
efforts  on  his  part  at  galvanism;  "The 
Pest, "  for  instance.  For  this  carnomaniac 
purpose,  too,  his  means  are  as  primitive  as 
his  motive  is  plain.  He  can  certainly  pro- 
duce his  effect  when  the  material  he  treats 
is  of  a  nature  to  produce  it  in  any  one's 
hands.  The  subject  itself  of  "The  Prema- 
ture Burial"  is  full  of  horror  and  can  be 
trusted  to  come  home  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  under  any  treatment  of  it.  So 
with  the  idea  of  being  walled  up  alive,  as 
presented  in  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado." 
So  also  with  the  situation  in  "The  Pit  and 
the  Pendulum."  But  in  most  instances  it 
may  certainly  be  said  that  one  does  not 
get  enough  pain  out  of  Poe  to  receive  any 
great  amount  of  pleasure  from  him. 

He  carries  his  "unscrupulousness"  very 
far  indeed — much  farther  than  even  in 
Arnold's  estimation  Kinglake  could  be  said 
to!  In  fact,  if  throughout  his  work  you  feel 
the  artist,  you  also  feel  the  artistic  liar.  He 
is  the  avatar  of  the  type — a  type  tolerably 
well-known  in  a  multitude  of  examples  from 
Mandeville  to  Munchausen,  and  establish- 
ing perhaps  through  its  mere  existence  (if 
anything  could)  the  absence  of  any  neces- 
sary connection  between  art  and  truth. 
Truth  stood  between  him  and  originality. 
It  irked  him  equally  in  pursuing  the  egre- 
gious, in  which  he  delighted,  and  in  eluding 


the  commonplace,  which  he  abhorred.  The 
esoteric  attracted  and  the  ecumenical  re- 
pelled him.  He  was  fascinated  by  the  false 
as  Hawthorne  was  by  the  fanciful.  He 
was,  as  Henri  Martin  said  of  the  Celt, 
"always  in  revolt  against  the  despotism  of 
fact."  He  was  an  artist  in  whom  the  great 
purpose  of  art,  making  the  unreal  appear 
real,  became  the  end  of  making  the  false 
appear  true.  At  this  flagitious  game  he 
evinced  the  superior  cleverness  of  the 
children  of  this  world.  Nowhere  is  his 
skill  more  noteworthy  than  in  securing 
verisimilitude  for  the  improbable,  the  in- 
credible, one  of  the  most  obvious  of  his 
expedients  being  the  auto-biographical 
form,  which  he  uses  almost  invariably,  and 
which,  when  the  material  is  extraordinary, 
gives  the  color  of  plausibility. 

But  the  same  fondness  for  the  false  ap- 
pears in  his  occasional  inversion  of  the 
process  whereby  the  truth  is  made  to  seem 
incredible — marvellous  beyond  belief,  "too 
good  to  be  true,"  in  a  word,  but  true  all  the 
same.  Here  of  course  the  falsity  of  effect 
merely  takes  the  place  of  falsity  of  material. 
It  was  all  one  to  Poe,  provided  he  satisfied 
his  passion  for  mystification.  The  shortest 
road  to  producing  the  sensational  effect 
that  alone  he  sought  is  to  controvert  the 
established  order,  and  for  that  road,  apart 
from  its  being  the  line  of  least  resistance,  he 
had  a  native  affinity.  The  effect  he  aimed 
at  being  exclusively  a  sensational  effect, 
he  could  best  secure  it  by  falsifying  his 
material  and  thus  circumventing  the  read- 
er's tranquillity  of  expectation.  The  fact 
that  such  sensation  "is  valueless  was  of  no 
concern  to  a  philosopher  who  attached 
value  to  sensation  as  such  and  to  sensa- 
tion only.  Hence  he  devoted  the  powers 
of  an  extraordinary  intellect  to  produc- 
ing what  is  to  the  intellect  of  next  to  no 
interest.  The  abnormal,  in  its  various 
manifestations,  the  sinister,  the  diseased, 
the  deflected,  even  the  disgusting,  were  his 
natural  theme.  He  could  not  conceive  the 
normal  save  as  the  commonplace  for  which 
he  had  apparently  the  "horror"  he  would 
have  liked  to  inspire  in  others  by  the  pres- 
entation of  the  eccentric.  Dread  of  the 
commonplace,  as  was  pointed  out  centuries 
ago  by  a  far  otherwise  penetrating  critic 
than  Poe,  is  fatal  to  the  sublime.  And 
there  is  assuredly  no  sublimity  in  Poe. 

Yet  the  tales  of  horror  and  those  of  the 
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weird  and  the  fantastic  probably  stand  in 
the  widest  popular  estimate  as  especially 
characteristic.  And  it  is  true  that  it  is 
of  these  one  thinks  when  one  speaks  of  a 
Poe  story.  They  have,  many  of  them,  the 
evil  eminence  that  wilful  morbidity  lends 
to  the  production  of  its  votaries  of  genius, 
and  except  for  the  effect  on  the  nerves 
which  a  few  of  them  are  able  to  produce  on 
"suggestible"  sensoriums,  they  hold  their 
place  among  other  writings  of  a  similar 
sort — there  are  none  precisely  like  them 
because  of  their  meagreriess — chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  scenic  quality.  More  has 
been  claimed  for  the  "tales  of  ratiocina- 
tion, "  as  they  are  called.  Writers  before 
Poe  have  "grovelled  in  the  ghastly  and  wal- 
lowed in  the  weird"  with  considerable  ef- 
fect, if  with  an  art  inferior  to  his.  But  he 
has  been  called  the  inventor  of  the  detective 
story,  and  thus  decorated  with  a  badge  of 
unique  distinction  in  the  hierarchy  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  always  difficult  to  assign  with 
certainty  to  any  individual  the  invention  of 
a  literary  or  plastic  genre.  "Doubtless 
Homer  had  his  Homer,"  remarks  Thoreau. 
M.  Dupin  was  certainly  preceded  by  Za- 
dig,  and  Voltaire  is  said  to  have  invented 
"Zadig"  after  reading  an  Oriental  proto- 
type. And  even  ascribing  to  Poe  the  in- 
vention of  the  detective  story,  the  lover  of 
literature  may  justly  exclaim,  "la  belle  af- 
faire!" and  feel  disposed  rather  to  charge 
than  to  credit  him  with  it.  However,  to 
start  or  even  accelerate  a  literary  current  of 
magnitude,  whatever  its  merit,  is  an  ac- 
complishment so  rare  as  to  be  noteworthy 
on  that  account  alone.  Moreover,  strictly 
as  regards  "ratiocination,"  Poe  excelled  if 
he  did  not  invent.  In  this  respect  "The 
Gold  Bug"  is  probably  an  unsurpassed 
masterpiece;  a  masterpiece,  at  any  rate — 
which  is  no  doubt  eulogy  enough,  though 
M.  Lemaitre's  characterization  of  Maupas- 
sant as  "a  peu  pres  irreprochable  dans  un 
genre  qui  ne  Vest  pas"  is  certainly  applica- 
ble to  it.  So  in  a  less  degree  is  "The 
Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue."  "The  Pur- 
loined Letter"  is  decidedly  inferior  and 
"The  Mystery  of  Marie  RogSt"  quite  un- 
worthy the  inventor  of  the  detective  story. 
In  "The  Purloined  Letter"  the  effect  of  M. 
Dupin's  contemptuousness  dominates  that 
of  his  skill,  and  in  "The  Mystery  of  Marie 
Roget"  the  arrogance  of  the  author  is  de- 
structive of  all  interest  in  a  tale  that  is  also 


otherwise  tedious.  When  Poe's  personality 
comes  to  the  surface  the  effect  is  always  un- 
pleasant, and  it  is  the  absence  of  tempera- 
mental color  that  gives  an  agreeable  relief 
to  such  exhibitions  of  his  purely  intellectual 
activity  as  "The  Gold  Bug"  and  "The 
Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue";  just  as 
amopg  his  weird  and  fantastic  tales  the  best 
are  those  in  which  there  are  the  most  evi- 
dences of  his  art  and  the  fewest  of  his  dis- 
position. 

Even  in  his  poorer  work,  even  in  his  poor- 
est, the  workmanship  is  always  the  best  ele- 
ment. It  is  poor  enough  in  some  of  them, 
but  in  such  tales  as  "Four  Beasts  in  One," 
"Loss  of  Breath,"  "The  Man  that  was 
Used  Up,"  "Never  Bet  the  Devil  Your 
Head,"  in  fact,  almost  all  the  "tales  of  ex- 
travaganza and  caprice,"  there  is  assuredly 
nothing  else.  In  such  inexplicable  "ex- 
travaganzas" as  "The  Due  de  l'Omelette" 
and  "Lionizing"  its  stark  salience  gets  on 
one's  nerves.  The  excessive  predomi- 
nance of  this  kind  of  thing  in  his  tales  is 
due  obviously  to  failure  in  inspiration.  But 
more  obscurely  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
alcohol.  "  Bon-Bon,"  for  example,  is  defi- 
nitely characteristic  of  inebriety.  The  ef- 
fect of  alcohol  is  well  known  to  be  the  relief 
of  that  tension  which  the  maintenance  of 
equilibrium  imposes  so  painfully  on  such 
organizations  as  Poe's,  and  a  consequence 
of  excessive  indulgence  in  it  is  therefore  the 
loss  of  that  balance  of  the  faculties  which 
secures  correct  judgments.  It  is  impossible 
to  account  for  much  of  Poe's  writing  except 
on  the  theory  that  both  in  conception  and 
in  execution  it  was  in  this  way  transfigured 
to  his  mind  and  sense.  He  saw  it  through 
the  mist  of  mental  congestion  and  saw  in  its 
incoherence  the  significance  that  escapes 
sobriety.  Even  his  egotism  would  be  in- 
sufficient otherwise  to  explain  it.  The 
effects  of  opium  in  stimulating  and  coloring 
the  poetic  imagination — as  in  Coleridge's 
case — are  familiar.  But  those  of  alcohol 
are  pathologically  quite  different  and  quite 
inferior,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  remarked  that  in  Poe's  case  they 
were  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  dete- 
rioration of  his  literary  productions  as  well 
as  for  the  pathetic  disintegration  of  his  life. 
It  is  a  generous  instinct  that  shrinks  from 
dwelling  on  the  latter,  but  the  naivete  that 
ignores  the  obvious  origin  of  much  of  his 
"extravaganza  and  caprice"  is  less  gener- 
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ous  than  blind — and,  above  all,  slightly 
ridiculous.  The  explanation  at  all  events 
seems  to  reduce  ad  absurdum  the  sanction 
of  being  "thrilled"  for  the  "thrill's"  sake. 

IV 

The  truth  is  it  is  idle  to  endeavor  to 
make  a  great  writer  of  Poe,  because  what- 
ever his  merits  as  a  literary  artist,  his  writ- 
ings lack  the  elements  not  only  of  great,  but 
of  real,  literature.  They  lack  substance. 
Literature  is  more  than  an  art.  It  is  art  in 
the  extended,  the  heightened,  sense  of  the 
term.  '  Since  it  is  the  art  that  deals  with 
life  rather  than  with  appearances,  it  is  the 
art  par  excellence  that  is  art  plus  something 
else—plus  substance.  Its  interest  is  im- 
mensely narrowed  when  it  can  only  be  con- 
sidered plastically — narrowed  to  the  point 
of  inanity,  of  insignificance.  Every  art,  of 
course,  has  its  conventions.  And  so  far  as 
literature  is  an  art  it,  too,  leans  upon  them. 
It  has  its  schools,  its  phases,  its  successive 
points  of  view,  its  academic  perfections, 
its  solecisms.  But  the  fact  that  it  deals 
with  life  itself  rather  than  exclusively  with 
appearances — which  may  be  arranged,  or- 
ganized, systematized,  controlled  far  more 
easily  owing  to  their  own  preliminary  sim- 
plification— gives  it  so  much  more  range, 
so  much  greater  freedom,  such  an  infi- 
nitely greater  miscellaneity  of  material,  and 
material  of  so  much  more  significance  and 
vitality  that  it  is  comparatively  independent 
of  conventions  and  finds  its  supreme  jus- 
tification in  giving  anyhow,  in  any  way, 
well  or  ill  one  may  almost  say,  the  effect 
of  life,  the  phenomena  and  import  of  life, 
which  constitute  its  substance.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  literature  substance  counts  so  much 
more  than  it  counts  in  any  other  art,  how- 
ever much  any  other  may  also  be  in  its  de- 
gree "a  criticism  of  life."  Mr.  Henry 
James  has  curiously  illustrated  the  princi- 
ple in  later  years.  Beginning  as  pre-emi- 
nently or  at  least  conspicuously  an  artist,  he 
has  become  so  overwhelmed  by  the  prodig- 
ious wealth  and  miscellaneity  of  his  mate- 
rial— that  is  to  say  the  phases  of  life  which  his 
prodigious  penetration  has  revealed  to  him 
— that  his  art  has  been  submerged  by  it. 
The  trees  have  obliterated  the  forest.  All 
the  more  important  is  it,  one  may  argue,  to 
cling  to  conventions  of  treatment,  that  your 
picture  of  life  may  be  definite,  coherent  and 


effective.  Yes,  but  one  of  these  conventions 
is  a  certain  correspondence  with  reality. 
The  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake  applied  to 
literature  is  apt  to  have  particularly  insipid 
results. 

In  short,  however  extravagant  and  capri- 
cious, any  work  of  art  is  necessarily  subject 
to  its  material,  and  the  hand  of  every  artist 
must,  like  the  dyer's,  be  subdued  to  what  it 
works  in.  But  a  literary  composition,  es- 
pecially, cannot  be  conceived  and  executed 
in  vacuo.  The  warp  must  be  "given," 
however  wholly  the  woof  may  be  invented, 
or  the  web  will  be  insubstantial  and  the  pat- 
tern incoherent.  Poe  could  transact  his 
imaginings  in  environments  of  the  purest 
fancy,  in  no-man's  land,  in  the  country  of 
nowhere,  and  fill  these  with  "tarns"  and 
morasses  and  "ragged  mountains"  and 
shrieking  water-lilies,  flood  them  with 
ghastly  moonlight  and  aerate  them  with 
"rank  miasmas."  Nevertheless,  he  could 
only  avoid  the  flatness  of  pure  phantas- 
magoria by  peopling  them  with  humanity. 
His  landscape  might  embody  extravagance 
and  his  atmosphere  enshroud  caprice,  his 
figures  demanded  to  be  made  human.  The 
overwhelming  interest  of  fiction  is  its  hu- 
man interest.  Since  it  is  peopled  with 
human  figures,  neglect  of  its  population  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Even  in  the  fiction 
of  adventure,  in  which  the  personages  are 
minimized  and  the  incidents  the  main  con- 
cern, even  in  fiction  in  which  plot  figures  as 
the  protagonist  of  the  drama,  plot  and 
incident  would  be  sterile  but  for  the  char- 
acters that  figure  in  them.  However  sub- 
ordinate and  undifferentiated  these  may  be, 
they  must  make  some  intrinsic  appeal,  or 
we  should  not  care  what  happened  to  them. 
The  game  even  as  a  game  is  not  one  that 
can  be  played  with  counters.  Yet  that  is 
precisely  the  way  in  which  Poe  played  it. 
And  his  stories  have  no  human  interest, 
because  humanity  did  not  in  the  least  inter- 
est him.  Neither  man  nor  woman  de- 
lighted him  enough  to  occupy  his  genius 
even  incidentally.  His  tales  contain,  of 
course,  no  "character" — that  prime  essen- 
tial, and  most  exacting  raison-d?Ure  of 
normal  fiction. 

Indeed  so  great  is  the  importance  of 
human  character  to  a  story  that  deals  with 
it  at  all,  that  I  think  those  of  Poe's  tales  in 
which  the  personages  are  the  least  shadowy, 
the  least  like  algebraic  symbols,  the  least 
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characteristic,  that  is  to  say,  are  greatly 
helped  by  the  fact.  The  stories  in  which 
he  figures  gain  greatly  from  M.  Dupin,  who 
has  a  pedantic  and  censorious  temperament, 
though  his  differentiation  is  as  inferior  to 
that  of  his  successor,  M.  Lecocq,  as  the 
meagre  and  mathematical  medium  in  which 
he  exists  is  to  the  varied  and  entertain- 
ing field  of  activity,  full  of  character  and 
crowded  with  incident,  that  Gaboriau  fur- 
nished for  the  latter — though  without 
reaching  eminence  as  a  "  world-author"  in 
the  process.  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher"  gains  greatly  from  the  charactefs 
therein,  though  these  are  merely  sketches 
for  the  reader's  imagination  to  fill  out. 
One  thinks  of  "  Wuthering  Heights"  and  of 
the  place  in  literature  that  would  have  been 
assigned  to  Emily  Bronte  by  Poe  admirers, 
had  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  an 
American.  "The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum," 
one  of  the  best  of  the  tales,  it  seems  to  me, 
owes  much  to  its  exceptional  "  psychology" 
as  an  imaginative  study  of  real  torture  to 
which  ingenuity  gives  real  point  instead  of 
merely  displaying  itself  as  ingenuity.  It  is 
helped,  too,  I  think,  by  being  localized  in 
real  time  and  space;  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  such  an  institution  as  the  Inquisition, 
and  that  the  victim's  rescuers  had  an 
actual  and  the  correct  nationality,  though  I 
fear  these  considerations  would  seem  phil- 
istine  indeed  to  the  true  Poe  worshipper. 
Furthermore,  "The  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue"  forfeits  a  large  part  of  its  interest 
the  moment  it  appears  that  the  murderer 
is  an  ape  and  not  a  human  malefactor. 
Ce  n'est  que  fa,  one  feels  like  exclaiming — 
and  repeating  even  when  William  Wilson's 
double  dissolves  into  his  conscience,  though 
of  course  allegorically  that  is  the  point  of 
the  story,  as  well  as  being  very  cleverly,  very 
ingeniously,  managed.  Finally  one  of  the 
tales— "The  System  of  Dr.  Tarr  and  Dr. 
Fether" — has  an  exceptional  interest  be- 
cause it  is  an  intelligent,  though  it  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  profound,  study  of  a  phase 
of  mind  and  character  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  in  a  certain  environment,  exe- 
cuted with  a  wholly  unaccustomed  lightness 
of  touch  and  an  aspect  of  gaiety.  The 
scene,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a 
maison  de  santi  and  the  personages  are  its 
inmates.  And  nothing  is  more  character- 
istic of  Poe's  perversity  than  that  his  most 
normal  fiction  should  be  the  representation 


of  the  abnormal.  The  abnormal  was  es- 
sential to  him,  and  he  only  varied  his  practice 
of  achieving  it  in  his  treatment  by  securing 
it  in  his  material.  Taken  with  the  whim  of 
depicting  human  nature,  he  could  at  least 
select  its  deflected  types.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, his  interest  is  clearly  in  treating  his 
material  in  a  rather  ghastly  vein  of  con- 
trasting and  contra-indicated  bouffe.  He 
cares  nothing  for  his  "  types,"  and  his  real 
success,  such  as  it  is,  is  incidental. 

Similarly  with  his  pre-occupation  with 
crime — almost  an  obsession  with  him.  He 
is  never  concerned  with  sin,  which- is  too 
integrally  human  an  element  of  life  to  in- 
terest .  him.  Crime,  on  the  contrary,  is  in 
comparison  of  an  artificial  nature,  and  of 
however  frequent,  still  of  exceptional  occur- 
rence. Undoubtedly  it  furnishes  apposite 
material  to  the  novelist  of  character  as 
well  as  to  the  portraitist  of  manners,  and  is 
a  personal  as  well  as  a  social  factor  in 
human  life.  But  this  aspect  of  it  Poe, 
whose  criminals  are  only  criminals,  com- 
pletely ignores.  He  uses  it  not  naturalist- 
ically  but  conventionally.  It  is  his  con- 
ventional machinery  for  his  story.  Like 
Mme.  Tussaud  and  Mrs.  Jarley,  he  finds 
in  it  the  readiest  instrument  of  his  most 
cherished  effects.  And  so  far  as  he  "psy- 
chologizes" it,  he  increases  its  inherent  ar- 
tificiality by  treating  it  with  morbid  imag- 
inativeness, endeavoring  after  his  favorite 
method  to  give  the  illusion  of  reality  to  its 
abnormal  repellency  and  not  at  all  con- 
cerned about  demonstrating  its  real  char- 
acter. Here  he  is  measurably  successful  in 
such  a  tale  as  "The  Imp  of  the  Perverse," 
where  he  utilizes  the  well-known  tendency 
of  the  criminal  to  confess,  and  totally  fails 
in  such  absurdity  as  "The  Black  Cat,"  a 
story  that  could  hardly  have  "thrilled" 
Ichabod  Crane;  but  one  illustrates  his  lack 
of  human  feeling  as  well  as  the  other.  And 
of  almost  all  the  stories  into  which  the  ele- 
ment of  humanity  enters  perforce,  it  may 
be  said,  finally,  that  the  residuum  is  not  so 
much  worth  while  as  to  earn  neglect  of  his 
shortcomings  in  a  respect  normally  vital  to 
the  kind  of  thing  he  is  doing.  In  a  word, 
the  "Poe"  in  his  stories  could  only  be 
moving  and  effective  if  this  element  were 
present  also. 

For  the  only  thing  that  can  give  any 
significance,  any  vital  interest,  any  value, 
in   brief,  to  the  weird  and  the  fantastic 
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themselves,  is  to  anchor  them  somehow  in 
some  human  relationship  as  Hoffmann 
does.  Otherwise  they  are  simply  phenom- 
ena that  appeal  strictly  to  the  nerves.  Poe's 
treatment  of  them  negatives  their  sole  sanc- 
tion. "He  can  thrill  you  as  no  one  else 
can/'  says  one  of  his  admirers.  As  to  that 
there  are  several  things  to  be  said.  In  the 
first  place  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  who 
you  are,  whether  you  are  "thrilled"  or  not. 
In  the  next  place  how  are  you  "thrilled"? 
As  you  are  by  the  knocking  at  the  door  in 
Macbeth,  or  as  you  are  by  a  bad  dream  or 
a  gruesome  sight  in  actual  life?  Thirdly, 
are  you  thus  affected  because  the  story  is 
thrilling,  or  because,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  your  own  imagination  is  set  at  work 
as  to  how  you  would  be  affected  by  ex- 
periencing what  you  are  reading  of — "The 
Premature  Burial,"  for  example — forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  personal  application,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  common,  notoriously 
vitiates  any  objective  judgment?  Finally 
of  what  value  after  all  is  gooseflesh  as  a 
guide  to  correct  estimates  in  art?  Is 
this  hyper-aesthetic  reaction  a  trustworthy 
measure  of  real  aesthetic  merit?  To  ask 
these  questions  is  of  course  to  answer 
them.  But  even  accepting  this  effect  on 
the  nerves  as  evidence  of  Poe's  power,  even 
of  his  unique  power — for  I  think  no  other 
writer  ever  essayed  it  so  baldly — its  essential 
insignificance  must  be  admitted,  because  it  is 
wholly  divorced  from  any  element  of  inter- 
est outside  of  itself.  Instead  of  itself  being 
an  element  in  a  composition  as  with  Hoff- 
mann, Poe's  weirdness  is  the  whole  thing. 
An  occasional  discord  has  its  uses  in  a  work 
of  harmony,  but  the  scrannel  shriek  of  a 
locomotive  performs  no  function  but  that 
of  irritation,  though  it  may  "  thrill "  or  even 
deafen  a  listener.  It  is  certainly  more  im- 
portant to  be  moved  than  to  be  moved 
pleasantly,  but  to  be  moved  to  no  purpose, 
to  be  agitated  aimlessly  in  no  direction,  is 
an  unsatisfactory  experience. 

It  is  needless  to  specify  instances  among 
Poe's  tales  that  illustrate  this  exclusive  ap- 
peal to  the  nerves.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  among  those  of  the  weird  class 
that  do  not.  Besides  in  them  it  was  his 
theory,  his  "scheme,"  to  create  this  precise 
effect  and  no  other.  The  particularly  crass 
one  of  "Berenice,"  however,  shows  his 
method  in  particular  relief.  It  is  that 
product  of  his  "genius"  in  which  a  mad- 


man recounts  his  fascination  by  the  beau- 
tiful teeth  of  his  mistress,  and  his  exhuma- 
tion of  her  remains  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  them  as  a  last  exercise  of  his  fac- 
ulties before  losing  them  completely.  Poe 
sometimes  went  too  far,  and  did  so  in  this 
instance,  naively  admits  one  of  his  earlier 
editors !  As  if  it  mattered  where  along  that 
line  one  stopped.  The  partly  ridiculous, 
partly  repulsive,  wholly  inept  quality  of  the 
performance  is  stamped  as  such  at  the 
start.  The  serious  workmanship  only  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  personages  are 
lay  figures,  the  motif  insane,  the  story  in- 
credible. As  a  ship-shape  and  coherent 
account  of  incoherent  horror,  it  may  con- 
tain a  "thrill"  for  the  predisposed,  but  it 
is  fully  as  fitted  to  evoke  a  smile  as  a  shud- 
der, and  there  is  obviously  no  standard  by 
which  to  admeasure  this  sort  of  thing  ex- 
cept that  of  technical  execution.  Any 
reader  of  "Berenice"  not  a  neurasthenic 
must  inevitably  ask,  "  What  of  it  ?  "  Hav- 
ing no  import  it  has  no  importance. 


"  Berenice  "  epitomizes  very  well  Poe's 
lack  of  substance  and  the  insignificance  of 
the  fantastic  element  in  his  work  which 
this  lack  of  substance  involves.  It  also 
illustrates  the  aridity  of  his  imagination. 
Imagination  is,  in  the  view  of  most  of  his 
admirers,  probably,  his  most  striking,  his 
most  salient,  possession.  But  it  is  darken- 
ing counsel  to  stop  with  this  mere  ascrip- 
tion, as  if  imagination  were  an  invariable 
rather  than  a  protean  faculty.  Poe's 
imagination  was  of  a  peculiarly  personal 
kind.  It  intensified  his  divining  powers, 
but  never  extended  his  range  of  thought. 
It  was  thoroughly,  integrally,  analytic. 
His  "Tales  of  Conscience,"  as  they  have 
been  called,  deal  mechanically  so  far  as 
they  do  not  deal  conventionally  with  con- 
science. There  is  no  largely  imaginative 
treatment  of  it.  They  summarize  phe- 
nomena deduced  from  remorse  and  fear  as 
forces  and,  confined  to  crime  as  they  are, 
involve  little  imaginative  psychology.  His 
imaginings  are  largely  inventive,  and  im- 
portant as  the  imagination  is  to  the  in- 
ventor, the  tendency  to  invention  is  apt  to 
imply  an  inferior  order  of  it.  The  poets 
are  sadly  lacking  in  the  inventive  faculty. 
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It  is  essentially  logical,  concatenated,  me- 
chanical. It  has  no  spiritual  and  no  sensu- 
ous side.  Poe's  inventiveness  is  his  chief 
mental  trait  and  his  imagination  was  its 
servant.  He  is  perhaps  at  his  best  in 
"The  Gold  Bug"— to  Poe's  partisans  a 
miracle  of  imaginative  invention,  but  only 
to  his  partisans  anything  else.  His  spirit- 
ual side  is  illustrated  by  his  "Ligeias," 
"  Eleonoras  "  and  "  Morellas  "  —  which 
measured  by  a  serious  standard  are  scarcely 
more  than  morbid  moonings.  The  in- 
genuity of  his  one  spiritual  tale,  "  William 
Wilson,"  is  far  more  in  evidence  than  its 
imaginativeness.  It  is  an  extremely  artis- 
tic piece  of  workmanship  and  shows  what 
Poe's  art  could  do  in  the  service  of  truth 
instead  of  mystification.  But  only  up  to 
the  point  when  you  perceive  it  is  mystifica- 
tion after  all.  Curiously,  then  the  effect 
deliquesces — when  its  meaning  appears — 
with  the  entrance  of  avowed  allegory.  The 
whole  thing  becomes  insubstantial  because 
his  imagination  is  unequal  to  conducting 
his  fine  conception  to  its  conclusion  without 
destroying  his  illusion.  His  sensuousness 
is  distinctly  rudimentary,  all  glitter  and 
tinsel,  ebony  and  silver.  His  consecration 
to  beauty  seems  a  little  ironical  in  the  light 
of  his  too  frequent  conception  of  it.  Wit- 
ness "  The  Assignation,"  with  its  "  mingled 
and  conflicting  perfumes,  reeking  up  from 
strange  convolute  censers,  together  with 
multitudinous  flaring  and  flickering  tongues 
of  emerald  and  violet  fire,"  its  "thou- 
sand reflections  from  curtains  which  rolled 
from  their  cornices  like  cataracts  of  molten 
silver,"  its  "  beams  of  natural  glory"  which 
"mingled  at  length  fitfully  with  the  arti- 
ficial light  and  lay  weltering  in  subdued 
masses  upon  a  carpet  of  rich,  liquid- 
looking  cloth  of  Chili  gold" — all  of  which 
"  richesse  de  cafe","  as  Balzac  would  call  it, 
suggests  the  sale's  catalogue  of  a  courtesan, 
raisonni  by  a  Semitic  hand;  or  at  least 
Thackeray  caricaturing  Disraeli  and  Bul- 
wer  combined — those  twin  sources  of  Poe's 
style  according  to  his  latest  editors,  who 
however  must  have  been  thinking  only  of 
its  extravagances,  as  his  style  in  general  is 
admirable. 

In  any  case  such  writing  is  not  sensuous 
but  scenic.  And  Poe  had  no  more  the  sen- 
suous than  the  sensual  strain.  The  sensual 
as  commonly  understood  does  not  exist  for 
him,  apparently,  as  it  is  apt  not  to  in  per- 


sons of  his  variety  of  nervous  organization, 
and  hi*  writings  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  have 
this  signal  negative  merit.  But  he  perhaps 
pays  for  it  in  some  degree  by  an  extraordi- 
nary aridity  in  the  whole  sensuous  sphere. 
When  he  enters  this  he  is  either  perfectly 
insignificant  or  else  his  taste  deserts  him. 
He  is  too  insincere  to  succeed  in  it.  His 
nature  requires  the  element  of  the  artificial 
which  distinguishes  the  scenic.  His  genius 
was  certainly  a  striking  one,  and  if  he  was 
a  charlatan  he  certainly  had  a  genius  for 
charlatanry.  He  revelled  in  the  specious. 
The  vivid  aspect  of  reality  he  gave  to  his 
creations  is  due  to  his  skill  in  its  use,  for 
he  never  felt  reality  and  was  impervious  to 
its  appeal  as  the  true  constitution  of  the 
universe  moral  and  material.  What  he  de- 
sired was  to  be  striking.  He  says  so  in  so 
many  words  in  one  of  his  disingenuous  (or 
merely  perverse,  who  knows?)  argumen- 
tations, contending  that  any  one  can  be 
original  if  he  will.  And  his  usual  means 
of  accomplishing  it  was  by  giving  through 
speciousness  the  semblance  of  reality  to  the 
unreal  and  incredible.  He  relied  on  this  far 
more  than  even  on  his  scenic  imagination, 
though  his  scenic  imagination  gave  him 
great  power  of  vivid  material  realization; 
his  landscapes  are  stereoscopic.  The 
scenic,  however,  demands  scale.  With  Poe 
the  scale  is  too  small.  His  stage  is  lilli- 
putian.  He  is  so  fond  of  the  limelight  in 
itself  that  he  floods  his  picture  with  it. 
But  for  the  proper  play  of  this  illuminant 
more  time  and  space  are  needed  than  his 
cabinet  canvas  contains.  His  imagination 
is  not  rich  enough  to  engender  extension, 
endue  it  with  continuity',  and  crowd  it  with 
action.  His  action  is  always  meagre,  and, 
one  may  say,  deduced  from,  rather  than 
largely  illustrative  of,  his  idea.  Or  else  it 
is  conventional,  as  in  the  "Adventures  of 
A.  Gordon  Pym,"  which  is  the  acme  of 
stereotyped  "  adventure,"  imitating  "  Rob- 
inson Crusoe"  even  to  its  religious  out- 
givings with  grotesquely  mechanical  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  full  of  ideas. 
If  he  lacked  the  visualizing  moral  power  of 
the  image-making  faculty,  if  his  action  and 
incidents  are  meagre  and  gain  their  aspect 
of  reality  through  a  specious  art  of  presenta- 
tion rather  than  by  the  actual  incarnation 
of  artistic  vision,  what  eminently  he  did  not 
lack  was  fertility  in  intellectual  conception. 
Sixty-eight  stories,  whatever  their  average 
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quality,  are  a  good  many.  His  picture 
might  be  vague  but  it  never  lacked  sub- 
ject. He  cannot  be  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
world  of  ideas,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
phrase,  for  he  had  but  a  smattering  ac- 
quaintance with  its  established  consensus. 
Predeterminedly  original,  however,  he  cre- 
ated his  own.  Artist  as  he  was  he  was 
nevertheless  far  more  predisposed  to  the 
abstract  than  the  concrete  except  in  the 
purely  material  sphere;  he  began  with  prin- 
ciple and  proceeded  to  phenomena,  in  irre- 
proachably deductive  fashion.  Analytical 
as  he  was  he  conducted  his  analysis  de- 
ductively; he  had  a  passion  for  ratiocina- 
tion, but  he  argues  synthetically.  His  con- 
clusion is  always  his  own  point  of  departure 
— artistically  withheld  till  the  climax  is 
reached  in  the  verification  of  hypothesis. 
This  is  the  difference  between  M.  Dupin 
and  Zadig,  for  example.  He  was  tremen- 
dously concerned  with  theory,  a  circum- 
stance that  gives  point  to  his  criticism  and 
coherence  to  his  tales,  however  it  may 
devitalize  his  poetry.  His  mind  was  highly 
speculative,  inquiring,  even  inquisitional. 
He  had  a  prodigious  interest  in  problems, 
puzzles,  rebuses — an  interest  that  to  those 
who  do  not  share  it  is  apt  to  seem  inept. 
He  was  in  a  way  a  conjurer  in  literature. 
He  delighted  in  mystification — which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  he  had  no  other  interest  in 
mystery.  His  aim  was  to  mystify — one  im- 
possible to  the  mystic.  He  was  less  of  a 
mystic  than  any  writer  who  has  ever  dealt 
with  the  mysterious.  He  had  vastly  more 
affinity  with  Cagliostro  than  with  Hoffmann 
from  whom — inexplicably — he  is  so  often 
said  to  derive.  Without  the  vanity  he  had 
the  conceit  and  enjoyed  the  complacence 
of  the  prestidigitator. 

In  his  early  studies  mathematics  and  in 
his  later  reading  science  in  general  at- 
tracted him  most  genuinely.  With  all  his 
gift  for  language  it  interested  him  mainly 
as  syntax,  and  his  knowledge  of  languages 
was  as  superficial  as  his  care  for  letters. 
His  French  for  example — which  is  not  in- 
frequent— is  what  he  would  call  in  another 
impudently  ignorant,  and  has  circumvented 
his  latest  editors  who,  nevertheless,  speak  of 
having  taken  the  liberty  of  rectifying  his 
text  in  this  respect.  He  may  be  said,  in- 
deed, to  have  indulged  his  mathematical 
turn  in  his  philosophy  of  life — or  whatever 
may  serve  to  pass  for  such  with  him;   of 


course,  as  such  he  had  no  philosophy  of 
life.  His  interest  in  ideas  did  not  extend 
to  moral  ones,  of  which  he  had  none.  The 
whole  world  of  morals  was  a  terra  incognita 
to  him — not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  saying, 
which  is  also  true,  that  he  had  no  morals. 
Coleridge,  for  example,  has  been  said  to 
have  had  none,  but  he  was  immensely  con- 
cerned with  their  philosophy.  Poe's  per- 
sonal egotism,  accentuated  by  his  indul- 
gences, freed  him  from  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  no  doubt,  but  the  singular 
thing  about  him  as  a  writer  is  that  man's 
moral  nature  made  no  appeal  to  his  imagi- 
nation. Morbid  psychology,  to  be  sure,  was 
a  part  of  his  material,  but  he  used  it  al- 
most altogether  as  a  means,  mainly  mechan- 
ical, to  the  production  of  a  dramatic  ef- 
fect. And  even  here  his  general  ideas  have 
not  the  scope  and  freedom  they  have  in 
the  purely  intellectual  sphere,  but  have 
the  succinct  quality  that  marks  the  "no- 
tation" of  phenomena.  So  that  even  his 
determination  to  the  abnormal  does  not 
in  the  unfamiliar  moral  sphere  remark 
any  law  of  general  import — except  such 
common-places  as  the  tendency  of  the  crim- 
inal to  confession  already  noted.  And  of 
course,  as  regards  morals  in  the  extended 
sense,  he  had,  about  man's  habits  and  cus- 
toms, around  which  the  imagination  of 
the  normal  literary  artist  plays  perpet- 
ually, no  ideas  at  all,  either  general  or  other- 
wise. 

In  brief,  his  lack  of  moral  imagination 
accounts  for  the  vacuity  of  his  writings. 
A  writer's  product  is  characterized  in  great 
part  by  what  he  lacks  as  well  as  by  what  he 
possesses,  by  his  defects  as  well  as  by  his 
qualities.  It  is  no  reproach  to  a  theological 
writer  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fine  arts  unless 
he  refers  to  them.  The  theory  of  criticism, 
however,  which  holds  that  the  excellences 
of  performance  are  alone  worth  attention, 
that  it  is,  unlike  a  rope,  to  be  judged  only 
by  its  strongest  part,  and  that  the  function 
of  criticism  is  really  the  judicial  dispensing 
of  rewards  of  merit,  is  unsatisfactory  and 
provincial.  The  whole  work  is  there  call- 
ing for  critical  account,  and,  except  in  the 
matter  of  emphasis  and  accent,  its  sins  both 
of  commission  and  omission  are  germane 
to  critical  consideration.  In  practice  the 
other  theory  leads  to  notorious  confusion 
and — as  Americans  at  least  must  be  con- 
stantly reminded — the  distinction  between 
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good  and  bad  is  obscured  by  mechanically 
ascribing  to  a  failure  the  characteristics  of 
a  performer's  successes.  At  all  events  it 
is  pertinently  illuminating  to  find  a  writer 
of  tales,  criticism  and  poetry  deficient  in  the 
philosophy  of  life,  letters  and  feeling,  not 
only  because  this  at  once  ranks  his  product, 
and  measures  its  value,  but  on  account  of 
the  light  it  throws  on  his  productive  faculty 
itself — his  imagination.  It  is  a  just  re- 
proach to  Hawthorne  that  he  suffered  the 
genius  that  produced  "  The  Scarlet  Letter" 
to  produce  little  or  nothing  else  comparable 
with  it.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  with 
Poe,  because  tales,  criticism,  and  poetry  of 
real  value  cannot  be  written  or  can  only 
occasionally  be  written  with  Poe's  equip- 
ment. The  wonder  is  not  that  he  did  not 
succeed  of tener,  but  that  he  succeeded  at 
all,  as  assuredly  he  did  in  his  own  way — 
one  can  hardly  say  his  own  genre,  since  he 
had  no  congeners. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  classify  him. 
He  is  a  very  strictly  sui  generis.  So  appall- 
ing an  egoist  could  hardly  fail  to  be.  For 
that  reason  he  seems  to  me  more  personal 
than  original,  as  I  began  by  saying,  since 
being  extremely  idiosyncratic,  he  neverthe- 
less originated  nothing  in  the  sense  of 
markedly  and  permanently  modifying  the 
preceding  or  the  prevalent  in  his  field  of 
activity;  of  course  in  a  restricted  sense  ec- 
centricity is  originality.  No  more  super- 
ficial association  was  ever  made  than  in 
relating  him  to  Hoffmann,  in  whom  the 
weird  and  the  fantastic  are  always  in  close 
and  generally  in  affectionate  companion- 
ship with  sentiment  and  humor.  "  Where 
form  dominates,"  says  Balzac,  "  sentiment 
disappears,"  and  in  the  temperament  of 
the  technician  humor  has  as  little  place  as 
sentiment.  Notoriously  Poe  had  none  of 
either.  He  was  an  artist  with  a  controlling 
bent  toward  artifice,  exaggeratedly  theo- 
retic, convinced  that  the  beautiful  is  the 
strange  and  the  sad  the  poetic,  and  exercis- 
ing his  imagination  through  every  expedi- 
ent of  ingenious  invention,  to  the  end  of 
producing  effects  of  strangeness  to  the 
point  of  abnormality  and  of  sadness  to  the 
point  of  horror.  Compact  of  neurotic  sen- 
sationalism and  saturated  with  the  spe- 
cious, Poe's  "thrilling"  tales  taken  in  the 
mass  illustrate  the  most  detestable  misuse 
of  imaginative  powers  within  the  limits  of 
serious  literature,  and  only  fall  within  these 


limits  by  the  intellectual  vigor  which  of  ten- 
est  they  argue  rather  than  evince.  "  It's  a 
weary  feast,"  says  Thackeray,  "  that  ban- 
quet of  wit  where  no  love  is."  And  Poe's 
banquet  is  as  bereft  of  wit  as  it  is  desti- 
tute of  love. 


VI 


If  even  his  imagination  was  thus  limited 
it  was  perhaps  partly  because  the  field  of 
its  exercise  was  naturally  limited  by  his 
lack  of  culture.  He  had  no  culture  properly 
so  called.  He  applied  the  schoolmaster's 
rod  to  others  with  the  gusto  of  preten- 
tiousness, but  discipline  is  precisely  and 
par  excellence  what  he  lacked  himself.  He 
is  the  notablest  example  to  be  found  among 
men  of  letters  of  a  writer  living  exclusively 
in  the  realm  of  the  intellect  without  develop- 
ing or  enriching  his  own.  His  first  work  is 
as  good  as  his  last.  He  read  much  but 
without  purpose.  In  this  single  respect 
his  editors  have  perhaps  done  him  some- 
what less  than  justice  in  saying:  "His 
sources  were,  at  first,  books  of  which  Dis- 
raeli's l  Curiosities  of  Literature'  is  a  type, 
and  in  science  some  elementary  works;  gen- 
erally he  seems  to  have  read  books  only 
for  review,  as  they  came  under  his  notice  at 
random,  but  he  paid  much  attention  to  the 
magazines,  home  and  foreign,  throughout 
his  life."  Desultory  as  his  reading  was,  it 
was  not  indolent  and  hap-hazard.  Devoid 
of  sentiment,  he  eschewed  "  trash."  And 
without  any  spirit  of  suite,  or  any  persistent 
amassing  of  knowledge,  still  less  with  any 
ordered  and  philosophic  acquisition,  his 
purely  intellectual  organization  led  him 
into  the  realm  of  learning,  where  he  was 
distinctly  at  home  without,  however,  pos- 
sessing the  moral  purpose  to  benefit  by  his 
stay.  He  satisfied  his  curiosity,  following 
an  indubitable  natural  bent,  without  en- 
gaging his  responsibility  or  really  increas- 
ing his  knowledge.  There  is  no  such  ab- 
surd fatras  in  literature  as  the  absurd 
"Eureka."  He  found  his  practical  ac- 
count in  these  excursions.  All  was  grist 
that  came  to  his  mill.  Just  as  he  read  the 
current  product  for  journalistic  ends,  he 
pursued  in  literature  out-of-the-way  paths 
in  search  of  the  odd  and  the  unfamiliar 
with  a  similar  motive — at  least  with  a 
similar  result.  What  he  found  there  served 
to  decorate  his  own  writing  with  the  un- 
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conventional  and  the  recondite.  It  is  be- 
dizened with  the  frippery  of  learning  of- 
ten, but  one  suspects  the  truth  that  most 
of  the  goods,  in  familiar  phrase,  are  in  the 
shop-window.  And  his  ekdage  of  learning 
is  that  of  the  literary  charlatan — an  arsenal 
of  the  occult  and  the  obscure,  the  abstruse 
and  the  exotic,  above  all  the  esoteric  and 
the  technical,  the  whole  chosen  and  calcu- 
lated to  impose  on  the  credulous  and  mes- 
merize the  impressionable. 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  his  circle 
had  as  much  reading.  In  this  respect 
he  belonged  rather  in  the  New  England 
that  he  constantly  jeered  at  as  provin- 
cial and  hated  with  a  genuine  and  some- 
times clairvoyant  hatred.  The  weaknesses 
of  Isaac  are  apparent  enough  to  Ishmael, 
and  though  his  railing  at  them  may  seem 
Bedouin  to  the  Brahmin,  it  is  not  to  be 
called  Boeotian.  There  was  probably  no 
one  within  the  purview  of  transcendental- 
ism capable  of  writing  the  following: 
"Sculpture,  although  in  its  nature  rigor- 
ously poetical,  was  too  limited  in  its  extent 
and  consequence  to  have  occupied,  at  any 
time,  much  of  his  attention."  Possibly  Poe 
was  not  and  got  it  from  Goethe,  as  he  cer- 
tainly did  the  remark  on  the  next  page  of 
"The  Domain  of  Arnheim,,:  "No  such 
paradises  are  to  be  found  in  reality  as  have 
glowed  on  the  canvas  of  Claude" — a  land- 
scape by  whom  he  had  probably  never 
seen.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  true 
inventory  of  the  predatory,  but  apprecia- 
tion of  Goethe's  aestheticism  is  in  itself  a 
distinction  for  Poe's  time.  Nor  is  he  to  be 
called  bohemian.  His  habits  were  ir- 
regular enough,  but  the  bohemian  has  no 
intellectual  curiosity  and  Poe  was  made  of 
it.  The  bohemian  is  content  "merely  to 
bask  and  ripen."  Poe  was  a  worker.  His 
irregularities  have  obscured  for  us  his  ex- 
ceptional industry.  They  interfered  sadly 
with  his  accomplishment,  but  with  its 
amount  far  less  than  with  its  character. 
In  spite  of  them  he  kept  at  work — or  at 
least  returned  to  work  when  he  could.  His 
indigence  and  the  heavy  pressure  of  it  on 
the  two  beings  he  cared  for  were  a  constant 
stimulus  to  a  nature  that  whatever  its 
faults  knew  not  supineness.  With  even 
less  urgent  need  he  would  have  worked  as 
hard — perhaps  even,  considering  the  in- 
stability of  his  nervous  organization,  to 
better  purpose,  since  he  would  have  been 


less  harried  by  the  cormorant  care.  He 
had  the  disposition  of  the  fighter,  and  his 
failings  did  not  mine  his  fortitude  nor  his 
failures  discourage,  however  they  might 
transiently  deject,  him.  He  was  not  an 
idler  or  a  dreamer.  His  mental  activity 
•  was  constantly  informed  with  purpose,  and 
directed  with  assiduity.  He  was  always 
full  of  energy  when  he  was  not  hamstrung 
by  exhaustion.  No  bohemian  produces 
ten  volumes.  When  his  ambitious  and 
sometimes  arrogant  plans  met  shipwreck, 
owing  in  general  no  doubt  to  his  own  evil 
genius,  he  made  new,  ones.  Never  handi- 
capped by  modesty  or  even  the  prudences 
of  self-distrust,  he  was  undeterred  by 
obstacles  and  undismayed  by  misfortune. 
If  he  did  not  have  a  proud  soul,  at  least 
his  egotism  conserved  his  identity  unim- 
paired even  in  the  disintegration  of  his 
faculties,  and  to  the  last  made  the  most 
of  what  his  errors  had  left  him.  Next  to 
his  art  it  is  his  energy  that,  by  demon- 
strating his  capacity,  distinguishes  him 
and  makes  him  a  marked  figure  in  our  lit- 
erature. 

He  had  an  English  experience  in  im- 
pressionable school-boy  days — which  served 
him  to  real  purpose  in  "  William  Wilson," 
probably  the  solidest  of  his  tales.  But  he 
never  travelled,  and  in  this  respect  he  inev- 
itably seems  limited,  even  boyish,  in  com- 
parison with  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  was  a 
limitation  he  did  not  himself  feel.  But  if 
his  egotism  amounted  even  to  bumptious- 
ness, as  it  did,  it  was  naturally  associated 
with  great  independence.  He  did  his  own 
thinking.  He  was  constantly  "sizing  up" 
everything,  especially  others,  and  could  on 
this  account  alone  hardly  have  been  popu- 
lar, even  among  the  lowly  spirited  to  whom 
arrogance  and  imperiousness,  or  even  the 
caricatures  of  those  vices,  seem  not  defects 
but  qualities.  They  were  especially  evi- 
dent along  with  more  amiable  ones  in  his 
criticism,  which  forms  several  volumes  of 
his  complete  works,  which  he  wrote  more 
incisively  not  to  say  more  successfully  on 
the  whole  than  any  of  his  few  contemporary 
competitors,  and  for  which  he  certainly 
showed  the  aptitudes  of  real  penetration 
and  a  philosophic  standpoint.  He  lacks, 
to  be  sure,  one  of  the  chief  qualifications  of 
the  critic,  the  critical  temper.  It  is  in  his 
criticism  that  his  "journalism"  appears 
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most  obviously.  And  his  journalism  was 
that  of  his  day,  the  farthest  possible  re- 
moved from  the  critical  temper.  It  has 
instead  the  polemic  temper.  And  his 
polemic  was  extremely  personal.  Its  tone 
is  often  extremely  contemptuous.  The 
lining,  as  the  French  say,  of  his  praise  is 
sometimes  abuse  of  those  who  differ  with 
him.  His  praise  of  Hawthorne  is  highly 
spiced  with  contempt  for  the  neglect  of 
Hawthorne  that  he  charged  upon  New 
England.  He  felt  the  sectionalism  of  New 
England,  as  of  course  no  writer  not  himself 
a  New  Englander  could  fail  to  do.  But  he 
treats  it  with  a  self-answering  excess  in  his 
references  to  "the  Emersons  and  Alcotts 
and  Fullers.*'  His  treatment  of  Longfel- 
low is  another  instance.  Perhaps  he  had 
not  enough  purpose  to  be  called  malevolent. 
He  was  rather  irritable  than  imperious  per- 
haps in  his  lack  of  any  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility, in  which  case  he  must  be  acquitted  of 
more  malign  motive  than  that  of  the  strut- 
ting and  consciously  clever  Ishmael  bent 
on  self-assertion.  To  call  Carlyle  an i4  ass  " 
and  Emerson  his  imitator  was  but  a  way 
like  another  of  calling  attention  to  himself. 
So  possibly  were  his  equally  extravagant 
eulogies.  Such  primitive  u methods"  were 
certainly  more  in  vogue  in  his  day  than  in 
ours.  The  journalism  to  which  his  work 
formally  belonged  or  with  which  it  had 
notable  affiliations  bristled  with  "  personal- 
ities/' so-called.  But  Poe  has  claims  in- 
consistent with  the  cloaking  of  his  faults  by 
the  mande  of  his  time,  and  certainly  no 
writer  of  his  time,  even,  of  anything  like 
his  powers,  wrote  criticism  of  this  particular 
order  of  simplicity.  If  it  had  been  as  prev- 
alent as  it  was  primitive  we  may  be  sure 
he  would  have  avoided  it  in  his  consecra- 
tion to  ** originality"  and  aversion  to  cus- 
tom and  the  common. 

His  mental  activity  was  indeed  extraordi- 
nary— so  much  so  as  apparently  to  be 
deemed  by  him  almost  an  end  in  itself. 
To  what  purpose  or  upon  what  substance 
his  mind  was  engaged  was  of  small  moment 
so  long  as  it  functioned.  But  to  the  fact 
that  it  did  function  so  actively  is  probably 
due  the  specific  excellence,  as  his  penetra- 
tion is  the  specific  quality,  of  his  criticism, 
namely,  that  like  much  of  his  fiction  it  is 
ratiocinative  and  neither  canonical  as  so 
much  past,  nor  impressionist,  as  so  much 
current  criticism  is.    He   was  dogmatic 


enough,  and  absurdly  autocratic,  but  his 
dogmas  were  not  conventions.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  ideas  about  the  matter 
in  hand  and  did  not  "  recount  the  advent- 
ures of  his  soul  among  masterpieces" — 
though  it  is  to  be  said  that  acknowledged 
masterpieces  did  not  greatly  interest  his 
soul,  to  which  they  doubtless  afforded  too 
little  polemic  material.  His  ideas  were 
often  mere  notions.  With  his  theoretic 
bent  they  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  But 
in  form  at  least  they  were  conspicuously 
rationalized.  Reasons  with  him  were  as 
plenty  as  blackberries.  He  delighted,  in 
French  phrase,  toremurr them — fussily, per- 
haps, rather  than  profoundly,  and  largely, 
no  doubt,  by  way  of  what  he  himself 
calls  *4  kicking  up  a  bobbery,"  but  energet- 
ically and  unceasingly.  And  though  whis- 
tling as  one  goes  even  from  excess  instead 
of  want  of  thought  is  still  only  whistling, 
nevertheless  the  phenomena  of  so  much 
mental  activity  occupied  with  something 
quite  other  than  Transcendentalism,  exalt- 
ing beauty  to  the  point  of  declaring  its  in- 
compatibility with  truth,  must  have  been 
interesting  in  his  day.  In  fact,  it  still  has 
a  certain  piquancy.  But  his  reasons  were 
not  the  fruit  of  inquiry.  They  were  "im- 
mediately beheld  "  justifications  of  his  pref- 
erences, and  his  mental  furniture  was  not 
rich  enough  for  the  production  of  any  a 
priori  reflections  of  range  and  moment. 
He  never  speculated  as  Balzac,  in  similar 
case,  observing:  *•  There  must  be  a  cause 
for  this  singularity."  He  was  only  too 
pleased  to  rest  in  the  singularity,  to  estab- 
lish and  flaunt  it.  He  was  much  impressed 
by  the  saying  he  cites  more  than  once  from 
"  Lord  Verulam  " :  **  There  is  no  exquisite 
beauty  which  has  not  some  strangeness  in 
its  proportion,"  but  he  does  not  press  the 
matter  farther  and  is  too  content  to  get 
authority  for  "strangeness" — which  was 
precisely  his  affair — to  appreciate  that  its 
sen-ice  as  an  accent  does  not  involve  its 
value  as  an  element  even,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  own  practice  of  enforcing  its  pre- 
dominance. The  portion  of  his  reasoning 
that — naturally — has  most  interest  is  that 
concerned  with  linguistic  technic.  He 
would  have  made  a  stimulating  professor 
of  prosody,  in  spite  of  his  l%  crotchets,"  as 
Mr.  Stedman  calls  them,  and  his  extrava- 
gance is  in  this  field  altogether  more  sug- 
gestive than  in  any  other. 
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He  had,  in  short,  a  fine  mind  which  he 
neither  disciplined,  nor  stored,  nor  de- 
veloped ;  the  unusual  activity  of  which  was 
stimulated  and  guided  by  intellectual  curi- 
osity; of  which  invention  and  logic  were 
more  marked  traits  than  imagination  and 
poetic  feeling;  and  of  which  he  made 
effective  but  unscrupulous  usage  to  no 
particular  purpose.  There  is  nothing  very 
sinister  in  Poe,  except  the  desire  to  produce 
sinister  effects.  And  since  these,  as  I  have 
said,  are  apt  to  fail  through  the  obviousness 
of  their  motive  and  the  crudity  of  their 
means,  they  leave  a  merely  disagreeable 
and  not  a  sinister,  a  morbid  and  perverse, 
not  at  all  a  satanic,  impression  of  the 
genius  they  express,  though  it  is  undeniable 
that  a  good  many  of  the  tales  recall  Emer- 
son's description  of  Mephistopheles:  "  pure 
intellect  applied — as  always  there  is  a 
tendency — to  the  service  of  the  senses." 

His  legend  has  grown  curiously  since  his 
death.  The  reasons  for  it  are  of  course 
largely  romantic,  personal  rather  than 
literary.  He  is  distinctly  so  much  the  most, 
as  to  be  almost  the  only,  romantic  figure  of 
our  literature;  and  his  romantic  interest 
has  greatly  influenced  the  critical  estimate 
of  his  work.  In  the  first  place  it  has  led 
to  the  production  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
criticism  of  this.  And  this  criticism  has 
been  increasingly  favorable.  His  contem- 
poraries took  a  much  less  extravagant  view 
of  it.  For  them  there  was  less  mystery 
about  Poe  himself,  and  they  entertained 
none  of  the  illusions  that  time,  instead  of 
destroying  as  usual,  in  Poe's  case  seems  to 
have  engendered.  Then,  too,  the  appre- 
ciation of  literary  art  has  greatly  increased 
with  us — to  an  excess,  at  present,  I  think, 
which  fairly  matches  our  earlier  provincial- 
ism. Moreover,  the  spirit  of  literary  gener- 
osity, particularly  abounding  in  America, 
toward  our  own  authors — our  own  som- 
tnites  in  all  fields — touched  by  the  hard  fate 
and  possible  injustice  which  Poe  endured 
and  from  which  his  personal  reputation  suf- 
fered in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  and 
the  succeeding  generation,  has  tended  to  ex- 
alt his  literary  reputation  with  no  doubt  the 
instinct  that  its  exaltation  may  serve  to  ex- 
cuse or  at  least  obscure  his  infirmities. 

His  reputation  among  us  has  notoriously 
been  greatly  increased  by  foreign  recogni- 


tion of  his  writings.  If,  say  his  admirers, 
we  ourselves  esteem  him  because  he  is  an 
American  writer,  this  cannot  be  true  of  his 
foreign  estimation;  quite  the  contrary. 
This  is  certainly  plausible.  But  foreign 
recognition  sets  such  traps  for  our  naivete 
that  it  is  prudent  to  be  a  little  on  our  guard 
in  the  presence  of  it.  The  theory  laid 
down  by  Matthew  Arnold  that  the  foreign 
estimate  previsaged  posterity's  is  open  to 
some  question — aside  from  the  fact  that 
posterity  itself  may  make  mistakes;  Aid- 
rich,  for  example,  acutely  argued  from 
Browning's  obscurity  the  probable  injus- 
tice of  posterity,  preoccupied  with  obscur- 
ities of  its  own,  to  his  incontestable  merits. 
But  foreign  recognition  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  rewards  to  a  disproportionate  extent 
the  merits  that  especially  appeal  to  foreign- 
ers. If  as  Arnold  held,  Sainte-Beuve  could 
regard  Lamartine  as  important  to  the 
French  without  implying  a  positive  in  this 
relative  importance,  it  is  equally  true  that 
an  exotic  may  make  an  appeal  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  intrinsic  value  and  inter- 
est. In  any  event  we  ought  to  distinguish 
between  foreign  recognition  of  those  of  our 
writers  who  are  classifiable  with  foreign 
ones,  and  this  recognition  when  it  rewards 
with  its  irresponsible  applause  the  excep- 
tional and  extravagant  which  appeals  to  its 
interest  in  the  novel  and  the  foreign  per  se. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  foreign  recognition  has 
been  most  generous  with  regard  to  many 
of  our  to  us  least  indispensable  writers. 
To  put  the  matter  crudely,  the  appreciative 
foreigner  has  admirable  writers  of  his  own, 
what  he  most  appreciates  in  our  literature 
is  the  queer,  the  odd,  the  qualities  from 
whose  associated  defects  he  feels  an  entire 
detachment.  Foreign  recognition  there- 
fore in  the  case  of  Poe's  extravaganzas  and 
caprices  is  not  necessarily  an  imprimatur  of 
the  same  authority  as  it  is  in  such  instances 
as  those  of  Cooper  and  Longfellow,  for  ex- 
ample. It  attests  not  the  merit  but  the 
extraordinariness  of  his  writings,  and  a 
little,  no  doubt,  the  extraordinariness  of 
their  being  produced  in  America.  Gautier's 
reference  to  him,  besides  classing  him  with 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  "  Monk"  Lewis,  is  chiefly 
depreciation  of  his  environment.  The  se- 
lection of  the  tales  was  in  fact  entided,  pub- 
lished and  celebrated  on  the  Continent  as 
"Tales  Extraordinary."  And  there  their 
sponsors  were  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Cooper, 
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Balzac  and  Sainte-Beuve,  the  foremost  of 
Continental  authorities  at  the  time,  one 
may  say,  but  the  genial  and  good-natured 
Gautier  who  was  preaching  the  gospel  of 
romanticism  a  outrante,  and  Baudelaire  as 
to  whose  authority  Mr.  Swinburne's  praise 
and  the  current  rediscovery  of  him  by  the 
dilettanti,  mainly  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
speech,  is  disconcertingly  at  variance  with 
his  treatment  by  the  austere  Scherer,  our 
own  catholic  Henry  James,  and  the  trench- 
ant but  impartial  Faguet,  perhaps  the  first 
of  living  French  critics,  in  whose  admir- 
able "Literary  History  of  France,"  his 
name  does  not  appear.  It  is  also  worth 
bearing  in  mind — since  prudence  in  such  a 
matter  is,  as  I  say,  commendable — that 
Baudelaire,  whom  Mr.  James  crueHy  calls 
Poe's  inferior  both  as  a  charlatan  and  as  a 
genius,  had  nevertheless  an  even  greater 
purely  linguistic  genius  than  Poe's,  and 
that  the  beauty  of  his  translation,  in  itself 
celebrated,  has  been  an  appreciable  element 
in  Poe's  Continental  vogue. 

The  cult  of  Poe  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
literature,  since  as  literature  his  writings 
are  essentially  valueless.  The  interests  of 
literature  occasionally  call  for  restraint  in 
the  indulgence  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  "gen- 
erous pleasure  of  praising"  not  for  the  pur- 
pose— quite  as  frequent  with  Mr.  Swin- 
burne— of  alternating  with  it  the  delights 
of  censure  and  reprehension,  but  in  order  to 
maintain  unobscured  and  unimpaired  the 
standards  of  literature  itself.  Literature 
has  a  stronger  claim  than  any  of  its  prac- 
titioners, and  generously  or  ungenerously 
to  exalt  these  at  its  expense  is  to  belittle 
and  betray  it.  Hardly  any  cause  is  nobler 
and  treason  to  few  so  flagrant  or — since 
the  pleasure  of  praising  is,  like  most 
prodigalities  perhaps,  a  generous  one — so 
frequent.  But  there  is  a  particular  irra- 
tionality in  American  over-praise  of  Poe. 
It  is  this:  unlike  foreign  literatures  and 
English  literature  as  a  whole,  American 
literature — as  it  is,  perhaps  fatuously  but 


nevertheless  inevitably,  not  to  say  con- 
veniendy,  called — has  no  background.    Its 
figures  do  not  form  part  of  a  pageant  re- 
lieved against  a  rich  and  varied  scenic 
setting,  but  stand  in  silhouette  before  the 
black  "  drop"  that  isolates  rather  than  sup- 
ports them  and  focuses  attention  on  their 
individualities   from    the   stately   lyceum 
lecturer  like  Emerson  to  the  genial  "  song- 
and-dance  artist,"  in  all  strictness  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.    Lacking — within  our 
own  exclusively  American  ranks,  I  repeat — 
ancestors  and  traditions,  we  are  without  the 
restrictive  influences  of  a  "  stream  of  ten- 
dency," an  orderly  evolution,  without  that 
subconscious  education  which  saves  con- 
scious intelligence  so  much  unintelligent 
performance.     Our  protestant  and  inno- 
vating temperaments  have  really  nothing  to 
protest  against,  nothing  to  break  away 
from,  no  routine  to  vivify.   More  than  that, 
we  have,  comparatively  speaking,  nothing 
to  maintain,  nothing  to  keep  in  mind,  no 
standards  in  a  word.    Such  a  romanticist 
as  Gautier,  with  the  whole  heritage  of  the 
noble   seventeenth    and   the    enlightened 
eighteenth    century  French   literature  in 
his  literary  blood,  could  safely  practise 
and  preach   the  literary  freedom  which 
with  us   means   license — and  consequent 
insignificance.    No  romantic  artist  can  do 
more  than  "pad  round"  the  skeleton  he 
must  have  derived  from  his  predecessors — 
at  least  in  our  day,  the  human  imagination 
on  which  he  leans  having  been  so  long  at 
work.     Our  realists  are  in  better  case — 
nature  being  inexhaustible.   Hence  our  dis- 
position to  magnify  our  extravagant  and 
capricious  writers — such  as  Poe  and  Whit- 
man— is  destructive  of  our  hold  on   the 
standards  which  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
for  us  consciously  to  keep  in  mind,  since  so 
only  can  we  have  them  in  mind  at  all. 
Only  an  older  society  than  ours  can  with 
impunity  cherish  and  coddle  "les  jeunes," 
who  with  us  are  merely  out  of  the  ranks, 
however  bravely  we  may  imagine  them  at 
the  head  of  the  procession. 
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By  Victor  Henderson 
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|ID  you  ever  go  automobil- 
ing  over  a  mountain  road 
with  a  box  of  dynamite  for 
company?"  asked  Willis. 

"Well,  that's  how  I  used 
to  feel,  the  first  few  months 
Winford  was  superintendent  at  the  Little 
Maggie.  We'd  both  started  in  up  there  just 
after  Winford  and  my  sister  Bess  came  back 
to  California  from  their  wedding  journey  to 
Tahiti,  he  as  manager  of  the  mine  and  I  as 
a  general  roustabout — he  put  me  at  assay- 
ing first,  and  then  switched  me  over  to  mine 
surveying. 

"Trouble  began  to  brew  the  day  Win- 
ford took  command.  You  know  he  always 
was  a  human  dynamo.  He'd  put  his  own 
shoulder  to  an  ore-car  if  he  met  it  stuck  on 
a  grade,  and  he  always  expected  the  next 
man  to  take  hold  and  lift,  whether  it  was 
his  job  or  not.  The  miners  didn't  relish 
the  change  from  the  superintendent  my 
father'd  had  there  before — an  old-time  pal 
of  dad's,  an  easy-going,  old-fashioned '  prac- 
tical miner.'  When  a  premature  blast  had 
gone  off  one  day  and  he'd  got  his,  he'd  left 
everything  slipshod  and  run  down,  and  a 
take-it-easy  tradition  round  the  camp— but 
nil  nist  bonutn — / 

"  My  brother-in-law  hit  that  camp  like  a 
wild  tornado.  He  told  a  man  what  he 
wanted  done,  and  then  he  expected  him  to 
do  it  and  make  no  bones  about  it.  Well,  he 
got  results.  His  improvements  were  a  mar- 
vel. He  hooked  up  an  extra  stamp  between 
every  set,  and  he  used  the  exhaust  steam  on 
his  slimes,  and  in  four  months,  without  extra 
cost  of  operation,  he'd  increased  the  output 
of  the  mill  over  twenty  per  cent.  Of  course 
my  father  was  tickled  to  death.  But  there 
was  trouble  brewing  just  the  same.  Every- 
body was  knocking,  and  saying  Winford 
might  have  been  all  right  down  in  South 
Africa,  where  he'd  been  bossing  Chinamen 
and  niggers,  hired  under  the  contract  labor 
system,  but  that  you  couldn't  expect  white 
men  to  stand  for  him,  here  in  God's  own 
country. 

Vol.  XI. V.— io 


"I  could  smell  discontent  wherever  I 
went.  Nosing  around  down  under  ground, 
I'd  come  on  a  gang  of  men  drilling  extra 
hard  but  not  sweating,  and  a  smell  of  tobac- 
co smoke  in  the  air,  and  I'd  know  they'd 
been  loafing  an.d  cussing  Winford  on  com- 
pany time.  You  bet  the  gangs  working  on 
contract,  at  so  much  a  foot,  were  always  hot 
and  sweaty. 

"  Then  the  complaining  began  to  crystal- 
lize. My  great  place  to  get  wise  to  things 
was  old  Bong's  cabin.  Nights  I  used  to  go 
down  there  in  the  Chinese  camp  and  play 
stud-poker  with  a  lot  of  Chinks  and  Dagoes. 
Old  Bong  himself  never  said  anything.  He 
was  a  wily  old  guy.  He'd  been  a  miner  in 
our  camp  thirty  years  before,  but  he'd 
made  money  on  contract  work,  and  set  up 
in  business  for  himself,  and  now  he  dealt  in 
Chinese  groceries  and  opium  and  dried 
herbs,  and  loaned  money  to  the  Chinks  and 
acted  as  their  banker  and  shipped  their 
bones  back  to  China  for  an  un-Christian 
burial.  I'll  bet  Bong  was  worth  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars — anyway,  he 
had  a  lot  of  money  salted  down  in  real  es- 
tate in  San  Francisco,  and  he'd  sent  back  to 
China  and  got  the  peachiest  Chinese  wife 
you  ever  laid  eyes  on.  Old  Bong  never 
would  talk  about  mine  affairs,  and  neither 
would  any  of  the  other  Chinamen,  at  least 
not  in  English — there's  no  telling  what  they 
were  jabbering  about  in  Cantonese — but 
when  the  white  miners  had  lost  enough 
money  to  Bong  and  taken  enough  of  his 
Chinese  gin  aboard,  they'd  loosen  up  and 
tell  their  troubles. 

"  For  one  thing,  they  wanted  the  Chinese 
cleaned  out  of  the  camp.  For  another,  they 
were  mad  because  Winford  wouldn't  let 
'em  eat  more  than  three  meals  a  day  at  the 
mine  boarding-house,  on  the  eighteen-dol- 
lar  monthly  rate.  You  see,  some  of  the 
night  shift  used  to  get  up  at  noon,  just  to 
eat  an  extra  meal,  and  then  go  back  to  the 
bunk-house  for  another  snooze  before  their 
six  p.m.  breakfast.  That  figured  up  more 
extra  expense  to  the  company  per  annum 
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than  you'd  ever  imagine.  The  real  evil, 
though,  was  letting  the  miners  think  they'd 
be  allowed  to  put  it  on  the  management  like 
that. 

"  Another  cause  of  trouble  was  that  Win- 
ford  had  monkeyed  with  the  clock.  Instead 
of  putting  up  with  Pacific  Standard,  which 
was  good  enough  time  for  everybody  else, 
he  started  a  scheme  of  changing  with  the 
seasons,  to  match  up  better  with  daylight 
and  dark.  The  nearest  town  or  railroad 
was  so  far  off  that  the  difference  in  time 
didn't  really  hurt  anybody,  but  Potter,  the 
mine  electrician — a  big,  husky  Missourian, 
who  was  a  trouble-maker,  if  ever  I  saw  one 
— Potter  told  the  miners  the  new  way  was 
un-American,  and  then  all  those  Dagoes 
and  Austrians  were  red-headed  with  Win 
for  tampering  with  the  clock. 

"  But  the  worst  grievance  was  the  strip- 
and-search  order.  You  see,  Winford  hap- 
pened along  into  a  new  stope  one  day  and 
found  that  Al  Hines  and  his  Austrian 
mucker  had  broken  into  a  rich  pocket.  The 
ore  was  just  filthy  with  gold.  Hines  declared 
they'd  only  just  opened  her  up.  A  couple 
of  tons  of  that  ore  netted  my  old  man  about 
fifty  thousand  plunks,  but  Winford  wasn't 
satisfied  with  that — he  suspected  that  Hines 
and  the  Austrian  had  got  away  with  some 
of  the  best  ore.  Winford  and  his  shift 
bosses — those  fellows  were  absolutely  reli- 
able— watched  like  hawks,  they  hunted 
high  and  low  for  evidence,  but  nothing  de- 
veloped until  a  week  later,  when  Winford 
went  out  to  the  nearest  town  to  buy  sup- 
plies. There  he  found  an  Austrian  from 
the  Little  Maggie,  drunk  and  opening  wine, 
and  a  fellow  told  him  the  miner  got  the 
money  for  his  spree  by  selling  dust  to  the 
saloon-keeper.  Winford  wasn't  the  sort  to 
call  a  man  a  thief  unless  he  could  prove  it — 
this  time  he  couldn't — but  he  took  Hines 
out  of  the  mine  and  put  him  to  work  as  an 
extra  man  on  the  hoist,  and  gave  Hines's 
Austrian  helper  a  job  chopping  wood  for 
mine  timbering.  And  even  if  he  hadn't 
proved  there'd  been  looting,  he  wasn't  go- 
ing to  chance  it  any  longer,  so  he  issued 
his  strip-and-search  order. 

"I  thought  that  strip-and-search  order 
would  bring  on  a  strike  right  then.  It 
wasn't  any  hardship — the  Little  Maggie's  a 
hot  mine,  and  the  miners  all  worked 
stripped  to  the  waist,  dressed  only  in  cop- 
per-riveted blue  overalls  and  a  rag  to  wipe 


off  the  sweat,  but  the  men  resented  the  in- 
dignity. Winford  stood  pat.  He  said  every 
honest  man  ought  to  be  glad  to  be  protected 
from  any  chance  of  suspicion.  The  order 
went  into  effect,  but  the  atmosphere  in  that 
camp  fairly  sizzled. 

"  I  figured  out  that  just  one  man  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  bad  feeling,  always 
fomenting  anger  and  discontent,  and  that 
man  was  Potter,  the  electrician,  I  told 
Winford  I'd  sized  up  Potter  as  an  intel- 
ligent, ambitious,  pestilential  demagogue, 
who'd  cause  a  strike  if  he  could,  and  try  to 
get  a  big  name  as  a  labor  leader,  and  to 
make  himself  a  Heywood  or  a  John  Mit- 
chell or  something — anything,  so  he  could 
be  i  prominent.'  Winford  wouldn't  fire 
him.  He  said  he  didn't  propose  to  set  up 
any  martyrs  round  his  camp.  So  Potter 
kept  on  making  trouble,  all  surreptitious 
and  out  of  sight,  and  pretending  all  the 
time  to  be  bluff  and  hearty  and  friendly, 
and  enthusiastic  about  WinWord's  improve- 
ments 'round  the  mine. 

"  Winford  was  working  wonders,  for  the 
good  of  the  miners  as  well  as  for  the  mine. 
He  tore  down  the  buggy  old  bunk-houses, 
there  since  the  Outcasts  quit  Poker  Flat; 
he  built  a  club-house  for  the  miners,  with 
billiard-tables  and  a  shooting-gallery;  he 
gave  them  better  grub  than  they'd  ever 
eaten  in  their  lives;  he  put  a  fair  price  on 
everything  in  the  company  store,  instead 
of  keeping  the  place  a  cross  between  a  con- 
fidence game  and  a  highway  robbery;  he 
sold  the  contract-men  their  giant-powder 
at  what  the  company  paid  for  it  plus  freight 
and  a  fair  percentage;  he  overhauled  the 
mechanical  equipment  above  and  below 
ground,  and  made  the  mine  and  the  mill 
not  only  safer  but  more  comfortable  to  work 
in;  he  imported  a  young  doctor  who'd 
spent  seven  years  at  Harvard  and  two  in 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  learn- 
ing how  to  cure  measles  and  saw  bones,  and 
he  built  a  mine  hospital  that  would  open 
anybody's  eyes.  His  reward  was  that  the 
miners  wanted  to  lynch  him  for  taking  a 
hospital  fee  out  of  their  wages. 

"  And  Bess  worked  wonders,  too.  My 
goodness,  what  she  didn't  do!  She  started 
a  school  for  the  few  children  'round  the 
place  and  got  up  a  Sunday-school  and 
church  sociables  and  picnics;  she  set  the 
women  to  planting  vegetable  gardens  and 
competitive  sweet  peas;   with  Bong's  wife 
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to  steer  her  she  started  out  China  New 
Year's  and  took  a  present  to  every  Chinese 
kid  in  camp;  she  was  always  looking  after 
families  with  sickness  or  accidents  or  ba- 
bies, from  Bong's  to  the  school-teacher's; 
and  she  fixed  it  up  for  a  Catholic  priest — a 
good  old  codger  he  was,  too — to  come  and 
say  mass  once  a  month. 

"  But  just  the  same  the '  Black  Hand '  let- 
ters Winf  ord  began  to  get  threatened  Bess 
as  violently  as  him.  He'd  find  these  letters, 
full  of  cuss  words  and  misspelled  threats, 
on  the  porch  in  the  morning  or  stuck  in  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle  or  waiting  for  him  at 
the  company  store.  At  first  it  was  merely 
warnings  to  '  clear  out  or  there'd  be  some- 
thing doing';  then  the  letters  promised 
he'd  be  ducked  in  crude  oil  and  rolled  in  a 
feather  bed  unless  he  jumped  his  job  quick ; 
and  finally  these  pleasant  little  notes  were 
headed  'BLOOD ! '  or  'DEATH ! '  in  red  ink, 
and  filled  with  threats  he'd  be  killed  and 
his  wife  into  the  bargain  unless  he  vamoosed 
pretty  pronto.  Winford  was  mighty  care- 
ful not  to  let  Bess  get  hold  of  any  of  his  let- 
ters, but  otherwise  he  paid  no  attention. 

"  I  felt  dead  sure  a  crisis  was  near.  Wher- 
ever I  went,  every  one  shut  up  like  a  clam, 
even  the  miners  I'd  been  chummiest  with, 
who'd  helped  me  ore-sampling,  when  I 
was  doing  the  assaying,  or  who'd  spent 
Sunday  after  Sunday  with  me  trout-fishing 
or  shooting  quail,  or  served  on  the  commit- 
tee with  me  for  the  Fourth  of  July  races  and 
the  big  dance.  One  particular  Sunday 
afternoon  I  went  out  horseback  riding,  and 
stopped,  on  my  way  back,  in  the  winery 
garden  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  way  down 
below  the  mine.  Our  Dagoes  and  Aus- 
trians  and  Cornishmen  were  all  full  of  red 
paint  or  bad  whiskey — they  work  some 
kind  of  poison  "off  on  the  miners,  not  real 
whiskey — and  all  yelling  and  making  mo- 
tions at  once.  But  when  I  walked  in,  they 
all  shut  up,  and  it  felt  like  two  minutes 
before  a  thunder-storm  breaks  loose  back 
East.  A  couple  of  drunks  tried  to  talk  to 
me,  but  they  were  hustled  out  of  sight,  and 
I  started  home  no  wiser  than  I'd  come. 

"When  I  reached  home,  Winford  had 
started  down  the  trail  to  see  the  night  shift 
go  on.  I  tied  my  horse  to  the  fence  and 
went  on  down  to  ask  him  if  he  felt  the 
squally  feeling  in  the  air.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  mine  I  found  a  big  crowd,  the  night 
shift  all  ready  to  go  on,  and  the  day  shift, 


most  of  'em,  back  from  supper.  A  bunch 
of  Chinamen  climbed  on  the  ore-bucket 
and  hung  there  waiting  to  be  let  down  the 
shaft.  They  yelled  at  the  engineer,  but  the 
engineer  didn't  lower  the  skip. 

"Then  out  stepped  Bill  Potter,  the  big 
electrician,  and  announced  that  the  miners 
had  organized  a  new  union  and  declared  a 
strike.  Puffed  up  like  a  peacock,  Potter 
announced  their  terms.  The  union  must 
be  recognized,  they  wanted  'real  time' 
back,  there  wasn't  to  be  any  limit  on  the  • 
number  of  meals  a  man  might  eat  in  a  day, 
there  wasn't  to  be  any  more  stripping  and 
searching,  and  all  Chinks  must  go — no 
more  Chinese  labor  in  that  camp, '  taking 
bread  out  of  the  white  man's  mouth.' 

"  Winford  replied,  very  amiable  and  po- 
lite, that  he'd  be  glad  to  recognize  the  union 
and  deal  with  its  officers,  but  that  none  of 
the  four  other  demands  could  be  considered 
— except  maybe  the  clock.  Then  Winford 
walks  over  to  the  hoist  lever  himself  and 
calls  to  the  Chinamen  to  climb  on  and  go 
down.  'No  you  don't!'  yells  Potter,  and 
announces  he'll  knock  the  particular  stuf- 
fings out  of  any  Chink  who  tries  to  work 
in  that  mine.  Winford  took  one  jump  and 
landed  on  Potter  with  both  fists.  That  was 
plenty.  Then  Winford  politely  informed 
him  there'd  be  no  beating-up  of  Chinamen 
in  his  camp,  if  you  please. 

"  Well — there  was  a  yellow  streak  in  Pot- 
ter. He  got  up  from  the  ground  with  his 
nose  bleeding,  sick  and  scared  as  a  licked 
cur.  His  chance  was  gone — like  that!  Pot- 
ter's own  followers  admired  Winford's  grit, 
and  they  sniggered  at  Potter  as  he  backed 
away. 

"  Winford  announced  to  the  crowd  that 
the  Little  Maggie  would  continue  opera- 
tions just  as  usual.  But  there  wasn't  a 
Chink  who'd  go  down.  It  wasn't  their 
fight,  and  they  were  going  to  stay  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  from  the  ropes.  Back  to 
Chinatown  they  went,  and  began  to  play 
fan  tan  and  cook  stuff  with  dead  fish  in  it, 
just  as  usual — but  no  work  for  them  till 
things  were  all  fought  out! 

"  The  shift  bosses  stood  by  Winford,  and 
a  few  other  loyal  spirits.  Hines  was  among 
them,  and  that  seemed  to  Winford  like 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head,  because  he'd  moved 
Hines  up  from  below  ground  and  put 
him  on  the  hoist  only  because  he'd  sus- 
pected him  of  swiping  ore.     Well — there 
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were  enough  of  us  left  to  keep  the  pumps 
going  and  the  hoist  ready  and  everything 
guarded  night  and  day,  and  Winford  count- 
ed on  time  to  work  wonders  in  making  the 
strikers  think  better  of  their  vacation.  But 
a  mining  camp  with  a  strike  on  is  no  place 
for  a  woman,  and  Winford  tried  to  get  Bess 
to  go  pay  a  visit  to  mother  in  Berkeley. 
Lots  of  good  it  did  him  I  I  tried,  too,  in 
private.  Bess  hauled  out  a  bundle  of  let- 
ters— the  grapevine  telegraph  had  been 
•working  for  her,  too.  Some  she  showed  me, 
and  some  she  wouldn't.  She  told  me  not  to 
tell  Winford,  that  he  had  enough  to  worry 
him  already,  and  his  work  to  do.  But  did 
I  think  she  was  going  home  for  a  visit!  You 
know  Bess! 

"  Things  looked  blacker  every  day.  With 
no  work  to  do  the  miners  spent  their  time 
drinking,  gambling,  quarrelling  and  talk- 
ing over  their  wrongs:  *  Why  should  other 
people  have  money  to  burn  while  they  had 
to  grub  for  a  living  ? '  Maybe  you  think  it 
wasn't  hard  on  their  wives — wages  stopped, 
and  the  cupboard  getting  empty  and  the 
rainy-day  stocking  lean,  and  everybody's 
nerves  on  edge.  Lots  of  the  miners  hadn't 
wanted  to  strike,  anyway,  but  what  could 
they  do  when  the  whole  crowd  went  one 
way  ?  How'd  you  like  to  be  a  scab  ?  One 
thing  pleased  me — everybody  had  a  hard 
word  for  that  loud-mouthed  blatherskite 
Potter.  He'd  got  'em  into  the  mess,  and 
now  they  were  mad  clear  through,  and  they 
wouldn't  back  out,  but  everybody  had  it  in 
for  Potter,  just  the  same. 

44  Winford  stayed  on  duty  night  and  day. 
He  was  everywhere  at  once,  never  excited, 
never  in  a  hurry,  always  good-natured,  but 
watching  everything  like  a  hawk.  Late  one 
afternoon  Winford  and  I  came  out  of  the 
mine  together  and  started  home.  Then 
Win  said  he  must  go  down  to  number  two 
level  a  minute,  but  he'd  be  right  home  for 
dinner.  He  climbed  on  the  skip  and  Hines, 
the  hoist-man,  lowered  away.  I  started  up 
the  trail,  but  stopped  in  a  clump  of  bushes 
to  wait  for  Winford.  Through  the  leaves  I 
saw  Hines  looking  up  the  trail  as  if  to  make 
sure  I  was  gone  and  even'  one  else  out  of 
sight.  I  heard  the  signal-bell  sound:  4  Man 
aboard;  hoist  to  the  surface.'  Hines  hoist- 
ed away  slow.  WinfonTs  head  appeared 
above  ground.  Hines  threw  the  lever  over 
to  full  speed.  The  skip  hurtled  up  toward 
the  dumping-point,  fifty  feet  up  in  the  air. 


Sure  death — that's  what  Hines  meant!  But 
Winford  leaped  from  the  skip  in  mid-air,  he 
shot  forward  in  a  great  curve,  he  landed 
with  a  clatter  of  hob-nails  on  the  spring- 
boardy  galvanized-iron  roof  of  the  tool 
shed.  He  started  for  Hines.  Hines  didn't 
wait.  He  let  out  one  yell  and  tore  off  down 
the  mountainside  as  if  there  were  forty 
million  devils  after  him.  In  ten  seconds  he 
was  out  of  sight  in  the  chaparral.  Win- 
ford turned  back. 

"'See  that?'  asked  Winford.  'Tried  to 
kill  me!  Don't  tell  anybody — Bess  might 
hear  about  it.' 

44  Then  Winford  dug  up  another  hoist 
man  and  put  him  on  Hines's  job,  and  then 
we  went  on  up  to  the  house,  and  all  the  way 
through  dinner  Win  kept  telling  funny 
stories  about  Boers,  and  English  privates, 
and  German  students  he'd  known  at  Frei- 
berg, and  Bess  kept  making  jolly  litde  jokes, 
and  after  our  coffee  she  played  and  sang 
for  us,  and  the  Little  Maggie  mine  and  the 
strikers  might  have  been  a  thousand  miles 
away.  But  after  a  while  Winford  said  he 
had  to  go  below  again — the  pump  machin- 
ery had  been  acting  up,  he  thought  they'd 
got  it  fixed  all  right,  but  he'd  have  another 
look.  Bess  told  him  he  ought  to  be  in  bed, 
that  he  knew  he'd  been  overdoing  terribly, 
but  he  only  laughed  and  said  work  was  good 
for  him.  As  he  went  out,  he  whispered  to 
me  to  be  sure  the  guns  were  loaded  and 
handy,  because  I  must  look  out  for  Bess  if 
anything  happened. 

"  Once  he  was  gone,  Bess  let  out  a  feeler 
or  two  in  the  way  of  a  question,  and  then  I 
found  she'd  seen  the  whole  episode  at  the 
hoist,  from  the  hillside  above,  and  that  she 
understood  perfectly  what  it  meant — an 
attempt  to  murder  her  husband.  She  was 
sick  with  fear.  She  said  she'd  had  a  dread- 
ful presentiment  all  evening  that  she'd 
never  see  Winford  alive  again.  She  re- 
proached herself  because  she  hadn't  gone 
down  to  the  mine  with  him. 

444 If  I'd  only  gone  along!'  she  kept  say- 
ing. 'Then  they  wouldn't  have  dared — ! 
they  wouldn't  have  dared — ! ' 

44 1  told  her  it  was  all  bosli — there  wasn't 
any  danger;  but  I  knew  better,  inside. 

44 1  tried  to  read,  and  I  couldn't — neither 
Mark  Twain,  nor  Lindley  on  Mines.  Bess 
tried  to  play,  but  she  kept  striking  discords, 
and  anyway,  the  noise  of  a  piano  made  me 
shiver.    Then  we  tried  playing  dominos, 
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round  the  double,  but  I'd  play  a  five  on  a 
four  and  Bess  would  build  right  on  and 
never  notice  it,  and  she'd  get  the  ends  all 
fives  and  forget  to  count,  and  I'd  make  my 
play  and  never  think  to  stick  her  for  not 
pegging.  Finally  I  made  Bess  play '  penny- 
a-point' — the  first  time  in  her  fife  she'd 
ever  played  for  money.  It  worked,  too.  I 
got  her  mind  off  her  worries  and  her  atten- 
tion absorbed  in  the  game.  But  suddenly 
she  sat  up  with  a  start  that  knocked  her 
dominos  over  face  up  and  slid  a  pile  of 
chips  into  her  lap. 

"  *  Listen !  *  she  whispered. 

"I  listened  with  all  my  might,  but  I 
couldn't  hear  a  sound  except  the  pulse  in 
my  own  ears.  She'd  heard  some  one  come 
stealthily  up  on  the  porch,  and  then  step 
back  on  the  ground.  I  went  all  'round  the 
house,  through  the  darkened  rooms,  and 
looked  out — there  was  no  one  in  sight. 

"'I'm  going  to  telephone  the  hoist  man 
and  see  if  WinWord's  still  below,'  said  Bess. 

"I  heard  her  ringing  and  ringing  and 
rattling  the  hook.  Then  she  came  back, 
her  face  white. 

" '  The  telephone's  dead,'  she  said ;  'some 
one's  cut  the  wires.  I'm  going  down  to  the 
mine  to  look  for  Winford.' 

"  I  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her  to  go  to 
bed  and  pull  the  covers  over  her  head  and 
go  to  sleep,  and  when  she  woke  up  by  day- 
light she'd  have  forgotten  her  bad  dreams. 

"'Of  course,'  she  answered;  'but  I'm 
going  down  to  the  mine.' 

"  Just  then  We  heard  yelling.  I  went  to 
a  window  in  the  darkened  dining-room  and 
looked  out.  The  hoist-house  was  on  fire, 
and  by  the  glare  I  saw  a  mob  of  miners, 
tearing  things  to  pieces  and  howling  like 
mad.  I  heard  Bess  behind  me — there  she 
was,  all  ready  in  cap  and  overalls  and  boots. 

" '  I'm  ready,'  she  said ;  '  coming  along  ? ' 
We  slipped  out  through  the  screen  porch 
and  right  into  the  brush  behind  the  house. 
Bess  clutched  my  arm.  There  was  a  man 
hiding  in  the  bushes.    It  was  old  Bong. 

" '  You  go  see  boss ! '  he  said.  '  Too  muchey 
fight.  Got'm  gun?'  He  offered  me  his. 
We  couldn't  get  another  word  out  of  him. 
He  led  us  through  the  brush,  keeping  awtfy 
from  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and  along  a 
steep  trail,  way  down  the  mountainside,  to 
the  mouth  of  an  old  disused  tunnel.  'Boss 
all  lite,'  he  said;  'in  fo'.'  Then  all  at  once 
he  had  melted  into  the  darkness. 


"Bess  and  I  climbed  up  the  dump,  we 
pushed  through  the  brush  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  and  in  another  minute  we  were 
plashing  along  in  the  trickle  of  water  under 
foot,  well  started  into  the  mine.    I  lighted 
my  candle,  but  told  Bess  not  to  light  up  yet. 
We  followed  ahead  a  long  way.    Then  we 
felt  warmer  air — we  were  approaching  a. 
cross  drift.     My  glasses  fogged.     I  took 
them  off,  to  wipe  off  the  moisture,  and  stuck 
my  candle  into  the  wall.    Next  minute  I 
knocked  against  it,  it  tumbled  down  and 
went  out,  and  there  we  were  in  the  dark. 
And  then — neither  of  us  had  any  matches! 

"  No  matches!  It  would  take  us  an  hour 
to  go  home  and  get  some,  and  every  chance 
of  our  being  intercepted  on  the  way!  But 
what  else  could  be  done  ?  You  know  how 
it  feels  when  you've  done  a  fool  thing  like 
that.  You're  furious,  and  then  you  realize 
you've  only  yourself  to  blame,  and  that 
makes  it  worse.    But ! 

"  For,  next  minute  we  heard  footsteps  in 
the  cross  drift.  We  crouched  down  behind 
a  pile  of  caved-in  rock.  We  heard  two  men 
approaching.  They  stopped  near  us.  Then 
some  one  bega^i  to  talk.  It  was  Potter — 
calling  Winford  all  the  foul  names  you  ever 
heard,  and  then  some. 

"'What  did  you  run  away  for,  Hines  ?* 
asked  Potter.  '  Why  didn't  you  tell  him  it 
was  an  accident?' 

"'Accident!'  answered  Hines's  voice. 

" '  Of  course  he's  wise  now,'  went  on  Pot- 
ter, 'but  if  you  hadn't  skipped !' 

"'He  knew  I  tried  to  do  him  up,'  an- 
swered Hines. 

" '  Then  you've  got  to  finish  the  job,'  said 
Potter. 

'"I  can't!' said  Hines. 

" '  Why  not  ? '  asked  Potter.  '  You've— 
you've  killed  him  once.  It's  no  more  to 
finish  the  job.  If  you  don't  do  him  up  now, 
then  it's  you  for  the  pen — or  likelier  he'll 
kill  you ! ' 

"'Well,'  said  Hines,  hesitatingly,  'sup- 
posin'  we  do,  how'll  we  get  at  it?  Gun 
play  ? ' 

"'Naw!'  answered  Potter.  'No  bullet 
holes !  He's  in  number  four  somewhere,  all 
by  his  lonely.  We'll  put  a  stick  of  dyna- 
mite handy,  and  rig  up  some  wires,  and 
when  we  see  him  coming,  spark  her  off> 
and  that's  the  end  of  Winford,  and  no  evi- 
dence.' 

"'All    right,'    assented    Hines,    'pretty 
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good;  but  what  if  he  happens  along  before 
we're  ready?' 

"'Then  we'll  have  to  pot  him.  Have 
your  gun  handy.' 

"'Handy!' 

"We  heard  Hines  click  his  trigger. 

"'  I'll  go  up  to  the  cache  and  get  the  giant,' 
said  Potter's  voice,  *  and  we'll  meet  yonder.' 

"  We  heard  his  footsteps  die  away  down 


him  crawling  stealthily  in  the  dark.  I 
heard  a  little  choke  in  Bess's  throat.  She 
stood  up.  There  was  the  report  of  a  re- 
volver. There  was  a  scream,  and  the  sound 
of  a  falling  body;  then  some  one  groaned 
a  couple  of  times,  and  then  there  was  si- 
lence again — but  a  faint,  sickly  smell  of 
blood. 

"'Now  we  can  get  some  matches,'  said 


4  He  led  us  through  the  brush,  keeping  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine." — Page  90. 


the  tunnel.  Hines  was  left  alone.  We 
could  see  the  dull  shine  from  his  candle,  on 
the  top  of  the  drift.  An  utter  silence  settled 
down.  Then  I  began  to  hear  something 
pounding.  It  was  the  ticking  of  my  dollar 
watch.  In  the  stillness  it  pounded  louder 
and  louder.  I  held  my  arm  over  my  watch- 
pocket,  but  I  couldn't  muffle  that  infernal 
racket.  Hines  must  have  heard  it,  too,  for 
suddenly  his  light  was  doused.    We  heard 


Bess's  voice.  I  heard  her  stumble  forward. 
I  heard  her  groping  in  the  dark.  Then 
there  was  the  slow  blue  flicker  of  a  sulphur 
match,  and  then,  with  a  steady  hand,  Bess 
lighting  her  candle.  On  the  ground  lay 
Hines — stone  dead. 

"'Help  drag  him — Potter  mustn't  see 
him!'  Bess  commanded.  She  was  a  good 
deal  more  concerned  once  when  she  shot  a 
rattler,  coiled  in  her  husband's  path. 
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"'Now  we've  matches,'  she  said,  'but 
can't  you  find  your  way  in  the  dark?' 

"'Yes,'  I  answered,  'and  Potter  won't 
see  us.' 

"We  groped  along,  feeling  our  way  in 
the  blackness.  As  we  passed  each  cross 
drift,  and  verified  our  whereabouts  by 
counting  distances  in  steps,  I  thanked  my 
stars  I'd  quit  assaying  for  mine-surveying, 
and  knew  my  road.  I  think  I  could  have 
gone  like  that  in  the  dark  anywhere  in  the 
Little  Maggie — except  in  the  old  original 
workings,  abandoned  years  before — all 
those  maps  had  been  destroyed  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  mine  office,  two  years  before  I 
came,  and  all  anybody  knew  about  that 
region  was  hearsay  from  Chinese  miners 
who'd  worked  there  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before. 

"  We  saw  a  blinking  light  on  ahead.  We 
retreated  into  a  stope  and  hid  behind  the 
heaps  of  waste  rock.  The  light  came  near- 
er— it  was  Winford.  I  drew  him  into  the 
stope,  I  blew  out  his  light,  I  told  him  every- 
thing. 

"'Come  on!'  he  said. 

"  But  when  we  had  groped  our  way  into 
the  drift,  we  saw  a  light  on  ahead.  We  hid 
again  in  the  stope.  The  light  came  on — it 
was  Potter.  He  laid  a  bundle  down,  he 
went  back  a  few  feet  and  slipped  some- 
thing behind  the  timbering,  and  then  he 
began  to  fumble  with  wires.  There  was  an 
explosion.  Then  we  heard  Potter  howling 
like  the  damned.  Before  we  could  light  up 
there  was  silence  again. 

"  We  found  Potter  unconscious,  pinioned 
under  mine  timbers,  weighted  down  with 
fallen  rock,  both  his  legs  horribly  crushed 
from  the  thigh  down.  We  set  to  work  to 
pull  off  the  rock  and  pry  the  timbers  up. 
But  Bess,  first  thing,  took  the  gun  from  his 
pocket  and  put  it  out  of  reach — he  was  ap- 
parently dead,  and  his  left  hand  was  blown 
off,  but  his  right  hand  and  arm  were  whole! 
She  was  right — he  wasn't  dead — his  eyes 
opened. 

"'Winford!'  he  groaned.  He  reached 
for  his  gun,  and  it  was  gone.  '  Where's  my 
gun?'  he  asked. 

" '  Here,'  said  Bess.  '  I  heard  what  you 
said  to  Hines.' 

" '  I  only  want  it  for  myself,'  begged  Pot- 
ter. '  Winford — for  God's  sake,  man,  be 
easy  on  me  and  put  a  bullet  through  my 
head.    You'd  do.  as  much  for  a  horse.' 


"  We  worked  on  like  mad,  and  told  him 
we'd  have  him  out  in  no  time  and  the  doc- 
tor'd  fix  him  up  all  right. 

" '  See  here,'  he  asked, '  do  you  remember 
the  fellow  who  sells  matches,  nights,  on  Du- 
pont  street,  with  pads  where  his  legs  ought 
to  be?    I'm  not  a-going ' 

"  But  we  worked  on.  Then  Potter  began 
to  sob.  He  said  he  wanted  to  make  a  clean 
confession — he'd  stolen  a  lot  of  bonanza 
ore,  and  it  was  cached  in  number  eleven 
level,  in  the  last  stope  on  the  left  going  in, 
and  he  was  responsible  for  the  strike,  and 
he'd  set  out  that  night  to  get  even  with 
Winford,  and  that's  how  he  came  to  blow 
himself  up,  but  it  was  all  his  own  devil- 
ment, and  he'd  got  what  he  deserved,  and 
now  wouldn't  Winford  or  I  have  mercy  on 
him  and  shoot  him — he  was  suffering  the 
torments  of  the  damned. 

"'Hines  is  dead,  too,'  I  told  him. 

"'Too!'  he  answered,  and  he  sort  of 
laughed.  'We  two  and  one  Austrian/  he 
said, '  we  were  all  who  were  in  on  the  deal 
— to  rob  you  and  kill  you — and  the  Aus- 
trian's dead.  Now  I've  made  a  clean 
breast  of  everything.  I  wish  to  God  I'd 
stayed  decent.  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me. 
Now — I'll  never  be  fitter  to  die.  Let  me 
go!' 

"Just  then  some  bits  of  rock  fell  from 
overhead  and  hit  him  on  the  face.  '  Run ! ' 
he  screamed.  'The  roof's  coming  down! 
Never  mind  me!' 

"  We  three  made  a  wild  dash  to  the  stope, 
for  timbers  to  brace  up  the  roof.  We  heard 
a  thud.  A  big  chunk  of  rock  had  fallen  and 
crushed  Potter's  head  like  an  eggshell.  Then 
there  was  another  explosion.  Potter's  re- 
serve stock  of  dynamite  must  have  got 
mixed  up  with  his  battery  wires.  The  whole 
top  of  the  drift,  between  us  and  Potter,  set- 
tled down.  We  were  bottled  up  in  the 
stope. 

"'Never  you  mind!'  said  Winford. 
'They'll  come  and  soon  dig  us  out.  But 
we  might  as  well  get  busy!' 

"  They'd  left  picks  and  shovels  and  some 
candles  in  the  stope  when  the  strike  began, 
so  Winford  and  I  went  to  it  hard,  digging 
away  toward  salvation.  Winford  blew  out 
all  our  candles  except  one,  for  we'd  neither 
food  nor  water  nor  any  more  air  when  that 
in  the  stope  was  breathed  up,  except  what 
little  air  might  filter  through  the  fallen  rock. 
We  worked  and  we  worked  and  we  worked, 
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and  Bess,  too,  and  there  was  no  telling  how 
long,  because  my  dollar  watch,  content 
with  its  final  achievement,  had  run  down, 
never  to  go  again.  When  we'd  worked  till 
we  couldn't  work  any  more,  we'd  sit  down 
and  have  a  morsel  of  my  chewing  tobacco, 
and  then  we'd  feel  better  and  go  to  it  again. 

"  One  night,  or  one  day,  we'd  all  taken 
a  sleep,  and  Bess  hadn't  waked  up  yet. 
Then  Winford  asked  me  if  I  realized  that 
just  where  this  cave-in  had  occurred  was 
about  the  worst  formation  for  settling  in 
the  whole  mine,  and  there  was  no  telling 
how  far  back  the  cave-in  might  have  gone. 
We'd  heard  no  noise  of  working  telephoned 
through  the  rock,  and  that  looked  bad,  for 
even  if  there  was  a  rescue  party,  it  must  be 
a  long  way  off,  and  our  time  was  growing 
short. 

"  So  we  went  on  working.  And  another 
time  we  were  all  fagged  out,  and  we  sat 
down  to  pretend  a  meal  by  chewing  a  piece 
of  rawhide  boot-lace,  and  Bess  asked  me 
if  I'd  ever  heard  about  the  haunted  drift  in 
the  Little  Maggie.  She  said  two  Chinamen 
were  killed  there  years  ago,  by  a  premature 
blast,  and  the  other  Chinamen  left  the 
bodies  lying  in  the  stope,  all  peppered  full 
of  pieces  of  rock,  and  wouldn't  go  near  the 
place,  so  some  of  the  American  miners 
brought  the  stiffs  up  and  carried  them  to 
the  Chinese  camp.  And  still  the  Chinks 
wouldn't  go  back  to  work.  And  then  Bong 
sent  for  the  manager,  and  made  him  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  coffins,  and  say  to  the 
dead  Chinamen:  *  You're  fired!  Get  out! 
You've  got  to  travel !  There's  no  more  work 
for  you  in  this  mine.  You  won't  be  allowed 
round  the  camp,  so  clear  out !  Clear  out  for 
keeps  V  Then  the  live  Chinks  went  back 
to  work. 

"So  Bess  proposed  that  Winford  write 
out  discharge  papers  for  me  as  his  mine 
surveyor  and  for  her  as  his  housekeeper, 
and  she  his  discharge  as  mine  manager, 
and  so  we  wouldn't  any  of  us  have  to  haunt 
the  Little  Maggie,  because  if  she  had  to 
haunt  she  wanted  to  haunt  some  nice  place, 
like  the  Greek  Theatre,  or  the  top  of  Griz- 
zly, where  Win  proposed  to  her  on  a  moon- 
light night. 

"Then  we  went  to  digging  again.  And 
the  next  time  we  stopped  to  rest  and  to 
chew  a  fresh  piece  of  boot  leather,  Winford 
said  he  wished  he  had  a  chance  to  set  one 
thing  straight — if  he  had  it  to  do  over  again 


his  miners  would  be  welcome  to  eat  six 
meals  a  day  off  the  company,  let  alone  four. 
And  Bess  said  it  must  have  been  hard  on 
the  women  and  children  since  the  strike 
began — did  he  think  there  were  many  of 
them  who  hadn't  been  having  enough  to 
eat  ?  Then  Bess  and  Win  began  to  tell  me 
all  sorts  of  schemes  they'd  been  cogitating 
for  months  for  bettering  the  conditions  of 
the  miners  and  making  their  wages  fairer, 
and  starting  some  sort  of  profit-sharing 
scheme. 

"'It's  the  old  story,'  said  Bess— ' it's  al- 
ways "if  only  we  had  another  chance!" ' 

"'See  here,  Bess,'  said  Winford,  'I  don't 
think  I've  much  claim  on  another  chance — 
you've  t>een  married  to  me  for  six  months, 
and  that  means  I've  had  a  good  deal  more 
than  my  share  of  the  world's  stock  of  happi- 
ness.' 

"  You  should  have  seen  Bess's  smile! 

"Then  we  went  to  work  again,  but  by 
now  we  couldn't  work  very  long  at  a  time. 
But  there  was  a  big  trouble  ahead  of  us. 
We'd  used  up  the  last  of  the  spare  timbers, 
and  it  was  bad  ground  to  work.  We  kept 
a-going,  though — and  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
down  came  everything  ahead  of  our  last 
timbers.  And  the  irony! — the  cave-in  had 
opened  up  the  finest  deposit  of  millionaire 
ore  I  ever  laid  eyes  on — it  was  all  streaked 
and  flaked  and  speckled  with  free  gold.  I 
couldn't  help  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of 
it — what  could  we  buy  with  it  now — but 
Winford  kept  loosening  up  and  loosening 
up  new  chunks  of  eye-opening  stuff.  Then 
suddenly  there  was  a  gush  of  air,  and  a 
black  hole  showing. 

" '  We've  sure  broken  through  into  some- 
thing open,'  said  Winford.  '  What  if  it's 
the  old  workings!' 

"  Well — we  crawled  through,  and  hauled 
Bess  up  after  us,  and  we  were  in  a  tunnel, 
and  we  followed  and  followed  along  it, 
through  strange  hopeful  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold  and  damp.  We  came  to  a 
trickle  of  water.  Oh — how  good  that 
tasted !  Then  we  waded  waist-deep  through 
a  pool  and  crawled  through  a  chink  betwreen 
fallen  rock  and  the  top  of  the  drift,  and 
pretty  soon  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  road 
— the  tunnel  was  blocked  by  a  cave-in.  So 
we  crawled  back  through  the  hole  and 
waded  through  the  pool  again  to  go  back 
for  our  picks  and  shovels  and  see  if  we 
could  dig  through,  for  we'd  felt  a  current  of 
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air  through  a  crevice.  But  on  our  way  back 
we  saw  a  hole  over  our  heads  we  hadn't 
noticed  before,  and  we  made  handholds 
and  footholds  in  the  rock  and  climbed  up, 
and  it  was  a  long  winze  and  we  wriggled  up 
it  to  the  level  above.  And  there  we  found 
ourselves  in  an  abandoned  tunnel  that  prob- 
ably no  one  had  been  in  for  upward  of 
thirty  years.  We  stumbled  along,  climbing 
over  caved-in  rock  and  crawling  through 
crevices  only  just  big  enough  to  be  squirm- 
able.  And  mighty  often  we  had  to  stop  and 
rest,  for  we  were  faint  from  long  hunger. 
What  a  look  that  tunnel  had !  The  timbers 
were  rotted  and  mouldered  and  sometimes 
horribly  misshapen,  from  the  weight  of  the 
whole  mountain  crushing  down  on  them 
all  those  years,  but  mostly  they'd  held,  and 
always  we  could  get  by. 


"  Then  the  air  seemed  to  grow  cooler  and 
freshen,  we  saw  fungi  growing  on  the  walls, 
and  then  there  was  a  gleam  of  light  on 
ahead,  and  through  boughs  we  saw  patches 
of  blue  sky,  and  a  bird,  nesting  there,  flut- 
tered out,  chittering  her  fear  for  her  young. 

"We  heard  voices,  and  we  looked  out 
through  the  boughs,  and  we  saw  a  crowd  of 
miners  and  their  wives  and  their  children, 
there  in  the  flat  below  us,  hard  by  the  little 
shack  where  the  priest  came  once  a  month 
to  say  mass.  And  there  were  two  open 
graves,  and  two  coffins  beside  them,  and 
the  priest  was  there,  in  his  robes,  and  Win- 
ford's  name  was  on  his  lips. 

" '  Our  own  funeral  sermon ! '  whispered 
Winford.     '  Listen!' 

" '  I  came  too  late  to  save  them  from  mur- 
der,' the  old  priest  was  saying.    '  As  he  lay 
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dying  of  fever  the  Austrian  told  me  that  he 
and  Potter  and  Hines  had  looted  the  mine 
and  then  beguiled  you  into  this  insanely 
mistaken  strike.  He  told  me  they'd  plotted 
to  kill  Winford.  I  came  to  prevent  this 
hideous  crime,  and  I  came  too  late.  Deep 
in  the  mine,  with  a  bullet  in  his  head — so 
we  found  Hines.  We  found  the  tunnel 
blocked  with  a  great  cave-in,  and  from  un- 
der the  rock  showed  the  hand  of  Cain — 
here  Potter  lies!  May  Heaven  have  mercy 
on  their  souls! 

"  *  And  Winford  ?  He  lies  dead  under  the 
rock,  and  his  wife  and  her  brother,  too,  for 
their  footsteps  led  on  under  the  great  cave- 
in.  Any  minute  your  comrades  may  un- 
cover their  crushed  and  mangled  bodies,  or 
find  them  behind  the  barrier,  suffocated,  or 
dead  from  thirst  and  hunger. 

"'  You've  called  the  strike  off,  you  say! 
Will  that  bring  back  the  truest  and  kindest 
friends  you  ever  had?  Were  you  ever  in 
your  lives  so  fairly  and  generously  dealt 
with  as  by  Winford  ?  And  she — why,  she 
was  an  angel  from  heaven.  Now  you  real- 
ize it  all — too  late!  You  say  the  strike's 
off — but  your  leaders  have  done  murder, 
and  are  your  hands  clean  from  innocent 
blood?  Too  late!  too  late!  shall  the  grave 
give  up  its  dead?' 

"  Then  we  three  walked  out  of  the  bushes 
and  down  the  slope. 

"My  goodness!  They  were  scared  stiff, 
but  when  they  saw  we  were  real  they  picked 
Winford  and  me  up  and  carried  us  down 
on  their  shoulders,  and  the  women  hung  to 
Bess  and  cried  all  over  her.  Then  Winford 
made  them  put  him  down  by  the  coffins,  to 
speak  with  the  old  priest,  and  they  were  all 
deathly  still  to  hear  what  he  said. 

"'He'll  go  to  Heaven  all  right,  Potter 
will,'  said  Winford;  'if  to  be  sorry  for 
everything  mean  you've  ever  done  is  what's 
wanted.  Potter  was!  He  told  us  all  about 
it,  while  we  were  trying  to  dig  him  out, 
after  the  timbers  fell.  His  last  act  was  to 
warn  us  the  roof  was  coming  down,  to  beg 
us  to  save  ourselves  and  leave  him.  And 
we  couldn't  get  timbers  there  in  time! ' 

" '  And  the  other  one,  too,'  said  Bess.  '  I 
know  he'd  thought  better  of  it;    he  had 


time  for  that — I  heard  Mr.  Hines  groan 
twice  after  I  shot  him.' 

"Winford  looked  queerly  at  Bess  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  turned  to  a  stranger 
who  was  standing  there. 

" '  You're  the  coroner,  aren't  you  ? '  asked 
Winford.    '  When'll  you  have  the  inquest  ? ' 

" '  Inquest! '  gasped  Bess, '  must  I — '  and 
she  leaned  up  against  Winford,  looking 
pretty  white  in  the  gills. 

" '  See  here,  young  feller,'  answered  the 
coroner  severely,  'I've  been  wai tin'  'round 
here  and  wastin'  my  time  just  to  hold  an 
inquest  on  you  three,  and  now  you've  disap- 
p'inted  me.  The  jury's  already  found  a 
verdict  on  Potter  and  Hines — "  Dead  by  an 
Act  of  God  resultin'  from  their  own  cussed- 
ness,"  and  I  ain't  a-goin*  to  reopen  the 
case  for  nobody,  so  you  just  lie  down!' 

"  Then  the  funeral  went  on,  and  the  two 
coffins  were  lowered  into  the  graves,  and 
Potter  and  Hines  had  Christian  burial. 

"Half  an  hour  later  the  Little  Maggie 
mine  was  running  full  blast  again,  as  if 
there'd  never  been  a  strike.  Winford  and  I 
grabbed  up  a  couple  of  pails  of  lunch  apiece 
at  the  miners'  boarding-house  and  then 
went  on  down  to  tell  the  relief  party  there 
wasn't  any  particular  hurry  about  digging 
us  out.  But  they'd  just  broken  through 
the  cave-in  and  found  nothing  and  nobody, 
to  their  great  astonishment.  We  had  them 
open  up  the  stope  where  we'd  been  bottled, 
and  the  new  pocket  in  there,  together  with 
the  ore  Potter  and  Hines  had  cached  in 
number  eleven,  cleaned  up  something  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million. 

"Well — we  went  on  home  and  had  a 
bath  and  sat  down  to  our  regular  Sunday 
chicken  dinner.  And  from  that  day  every- 
thing went  on  as  peacefully  as  if  all  this  had 
never  happened,  only  I  wonder  if  old  Bong 
didn't  get  a  few  supply  contracts  worth 
having,  and  my  old  man  deeded  the  mine  to 
Win  and  Bess  as  a  sort  of  thank-offering 
and  supplementary  wedding-present,  and  I 
guess  there's  no  mine  in  the  world  where 
the  miners  are  as  well  treated  or  as  well 
fed  or  as  carefully  protected  from  accident 
as  at  the  good  old  Little  Maggie,  blessed  be 
her  name!" 
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ENGLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH 

FROM  AN  AMERICAN  POINT  OF  VIEW 
FIRST    IMPRESSIONS 


1EAVING  New  York  on  a 
steamer  officered  and 
manned  by  Englishmen  your 
impressions  may  begin  from 
the  moment  you  put  foot  on 
board.  The  change  from 
the  restless  volubility  of  the  Irish  cab  driver 
to  the  icy  servility  of  the  Englishman  of  the 
servant  class  is  soothing,  depressing,  irri- 
tating or  amusing  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
chattering,  waving,  gesticulating  high- 
voiced  travellers^  and  good-byers,  are  ap- 
parently of  no  interest  to  the  stolid  stewards, 
who  move  about  at  slower  speed,  speak  in 
lower  tones,  do  what  they  have  to  do  with  as 
little  unnecessary  expenditure  of  nerve,  and 
muscle,  and  speech  power,  as  possible. 
Even  before  the  ship  moves  you  have  moved 
from  the  exhilarating,  bracing,  bright  air  of 
inland  and  upland  plains,  to  the  heavier 
and  more  moist  climate  of  an  island.  Move- 
ment, speech,  feature  and  bulk  are  differ- 
ent. They  are  all,  movement,  speech,  feat- 
ure and  bulk,  different  in  a  way  that  is 
easily  and  definitely  expressed  by  one  word : 
heavy.  Later  one  finds  that  this  word  is 
used  accurately.  The  English  men,  women, 
horses,  vehicles,  machinery,  houses,  furni- 
ture, food,  are  heavier  in  proportion  than 
ours. 

What  will  you  have  for  breakfast,  if  alas, 
you  will  have  any  breakfast  the  first  morn- 
ing out?  Something  very  light,  perhaps. 
These  islanders,  you  soon  find,  have  little 
regard  for  lightness.  A  light  dish  of  eggs 
in  some  form,  a  light  roll,  fresh  butter,  cof- 
fee and  hot  milk.  Yes,  of  a  sort,  but  none  of 
them  light.  You  soon  forswear  coffee  for 
tea,  and  ere  long  the  passive  bulwark  of  re- 
sistance wearies  you  into  eggs  and  bacon, 
and  cold  meat,  and  jams,  for  your  first 
meal  of  the  day.  Little  things  are  typical. 
What  you  want  is  not  refused  you,  but 
what  they  have  and  like,  is  gradually  forced 
upon  you.  Thus  they  govern  their  Colo- 
nies. No  raising  of  voices,  no  useless  and 
prolonged  discussion,  no  heat  generated,  no 
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ridicule  of  your  habits,  or  eulogy  of  their 
own,  none  of  these,  but  just  slow-moving, 
unchanging,  confident  bulk! 

The  monotonous  and  solemn  "yes,  sir," 
"  thank  you,  sir,"  of  the  servants  may  lead 
you  to  suppose  that  at  any  rate  this  class  of 
English  man  and  woman  is  servile,  is 
lacking  in  the  national  trait  of  confidence, 
is  perhaps  amenable  to  suggestions  of  a 
change.  On  the  contrary,  this  class  less 
even  than  others.  The  manner  and  speech 
are  merely  mechanical.  The  unblushing 
demands,  either  frankly  open,  or  awk- 
wardly surreptitious,  for  tips  are  part  of  the 
day's  work.  They  are  servants,  they  know 
it,  they  have  no  objection  to  your  knowing 
it,  and  most  of  them  have  little  ambition  to 
be  anything  else.  They  are  not  in  that  po- 
sition in  the  meantime,  but  permanently; 
they  are  not  serving,  while  waiting  for  some- 
thing else;  service  is  their  career.  The 
American  may  "sling  hash"  at  Coney  Is- 
land, or  in  a  western  frontier  town,  until  he 
can  escape  to  become  something  else,  but 
as  a  vocation  he  does  not  recognize  it.  At 
first,  therefore,  these  people  are  puzzling, 
we  shall  see  later  that  they  are  a  factor  in 
the  civilization  we  are  about  to  explore. 
They  have  their  pride,  their  rules  of  prece- 
dence, their  code;  they  are  fixed,  immov- 
able, unconcerned  about  other  careers,  un- 
disturbed by  hazy  ambitions,  and  insistent 
upon  their  privileges,  as  are  all  other  Eng- 
lishmen. They  will  not  overstep  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  your  personal  position,  and  they 
jealously  guard  the  boundaries  of  their  own. 

When  we  come  to  know  them  better  we 
find  that,  although  they  are  of  all  the  labor- 
ing classes  completely  unorganized,  with- 
out unions  or  societies,  they  are  the  one 
class  who  have  kept  up  and  increased  the 
standard  of  wages.  As  a  class  they  have 
made  no  claims,  they  have  not  appealed  to 
the  public,  or  to  the  politician,  but  they  have, 
none  the  less,  increased  their  demands, 
and  obtained  their  demands.  This  is  rather 
a   curious    commentary    upon   organized 
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labor.  The  servant  class  numbers  some- 
thing like  one  in  forty  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. My  only  explanation  is  that  as  they 
are  the  class  coming  most  closely  in  con- 
tact with  the  ruling  class,  they  have  ab- 
sorbed and  used  the  methods  of  that  class. 
They  hold  themselves  at  a  high  value,  as- 
sert that  value,  and  wherever  and  when- 
ever possible,  take  all  they  can  get.  It  is 
done  quietiy,  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  with 
a  sort  of  subdued  air  of  sanctity.  This  is 
the  British  way,  an  impressive  and  an  emi- 
nently successful  way.  At  any  rate,  so  far 
as  the  servants  themselves  are  concerned, 
they  may  well  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the 
troubles  of  the  Trades  Unions  and  other 
societies,  which,  with  much  noise,  turmoil, 
strikes  and  boycotts,  have  not  succeeded  as 
well  as  they  have  in  bettering  their  condi- 
tion. The  wages  of  servants  have  increased 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  wages 
in  other  occupations  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Though  I  have  written  that  they  are  un- 
organized as  a  class  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  miners,  or  the  spinners  are  organized, 
they  maintain  among  themselves  distinc- 
tions and  gradations  as  sharp  as  those  of  a 
Court.  The  housekeeper,  the  butler,  the 
head  coachman,  the  master's  valet,  and  the 
mistress's  maid,  are  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  servants'  hall,  while  footmen,  grooms, 
maids  and  the  like  are  commoners.  To  the 
average  American  these  distinctions  may 
be  merely  laughable.  Let  him  come  to 
England  and  keep  house  for  a  year  and  he 
will  find  them  adamant.  He  can  no  more 
ignore  them  or  override  them  than  he  can 
alter  the  procedure  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
If  he  accepts  them,  well  and  good;  if  not, 
he  will  have  no  servants.  The  butler  and 
the  housekeeper  are  spoken  of  by  the  other 
servants  as  "Mr."  Jones  and  "Mrs." 
Brown,  and  the  mistress's  maid  is  "Miss," 
and  woe  be  to  the  unlucky  underling  who 
forgets  these  prefixes!  At  a  large  house- 
party,  where  there  are  many  men-servants 
and  maids,  they  take  the  precedence  of 
their  particular  master  and  mistress.  You 
smile  at  first,  and  then  you  realize  that  un- 
derlying the  snobbishness,  the  petty  dig- 
nities, is  the  national  love  of  orderliness, 
the  desire  for  a  cut-and-dried  routine,  the 
British  contentment  in  having  a  fixed  per- 
sonal status.  Those  who  have  read  Thack- 
eray's novels,  and  his  "  Yellowplush  Pa- 
pers," have  a  not  inaccurate,  though  a 


brightly  colored  picture,  of  the  English 
servant  class.  Above  all  things,  do  not  for- 
get the  most  important  factor  of  all — they 
are  all  English,  they  are  all  of  the  same 
race  as  their  masters.  This  explains,  if  not 
everything,  almost  everything. 

But  like  all  good  Americans,  let  us  be 
moving,  let  us  get  on.    Here  we  are  at  last 
in  London!    That  yellow  ball  above  the 
horizon,    seen    through    this   bituminous 
haze,  is  the  sun — the  sun  sadly  tarnished. 
Those  little  toy  coaches  and  engines  are 
cars  and  locomotives.    The  noiseless  glid- 
ing out,  and  gliding  into  the  station,  is  the 
English  way  of  running  things.    No  shout- 
ing, no  nervous  snapping  of  watches,  no 
shriek  of  whistle,  no  clanging  of  bell;    a 
scarcely  audible  whistle,  and  the  thing  is 
done.    These  people  must  know  their  busi- 
ness or  somebody  would  be  left  behind, 
somebody  would  get  into  the  wrong  train; 
they  do  know  their  business.    We  are  soon 
to  find  that  this  is  the  country  of  personal 
freedom,  and  also  personal  responsibility. 
You  may  do  as  you  please  unmolested,  un- 
criticised,    unreported,    unphotographed, 
unheralded,  unnoticed  even,  as  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world,  but  the  moment  you 
do  what  you  ought  not  to  please  to  do, 
from  the  policeman  to  the  court,  and  thence 
to  the  jail,  is  a  shorter  road  here  than  any- 
where else.     So  much  personal  liberty  is 
only  possible  where  justice  is  swift,  un- 
prejudiced, impartial  and  sure.    The  lord, 
the   millionaire,    the   drunkard   and   the 
snatch  thief  are  treated  the  same — within 
the   same  six   months   a   great  financial 
schemer,  and  the  son  of  a  great  nobleman, 
were  ushered  behind  the  bars  with  almost 
as  little  ceremony,  and  as  little  delay,  as  are 
required  for  the  trial  of  a  wife-beater,  or  a 
burglar.    Personal  freedom  has  this  serious 
responsibility,  its  misuse  is  promptly  pun- 
ished, and  there  is  no  escape — they  even 
behead  a  king  on  occasion. 

When  we  are  in  England  we  do,  so  far  as 
our  temperamental  limitations  permit,  as 
the  English  do.  We  go  to  a  private  hotel, 
small,  with  a  front  door  always  locked  and 
only  opened  on  demand,  and  we  are  ush- 
ered into  our  own  apartment.  For  a  week 
now,  not  another  guest  has  revealed  him- 
self. Meals  are  served  to  each  in  his  own 
rooms,  and  though  there  is  a  coffee-room, 
no  one,  apparently,  uses  it.  The  English- 
man brings  his  home  to  his  hotel.    It  is  not 
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a  meeting-place,  but  quite  on  the  contrary, 
a  place  for  personal  privacy  and  seclusion. 
There  are,  of  course,  now  in  London,  great 
caravansaries,  but  they  are  for  the  stranger, 
and  for  the  modernized  Englishman,  the 
real  John  Bull  abhors  them.  The  rooms 
are  damp,  a  small  grate-fire  mitigates  the 
gloom  of  the  sitting-room,  but  bed-room 
and  dressing-room  retain  their  damp-blan- 
ket atmosphere,  throughout  our  stay.  A 
tin  tub  is  brought  in  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  and  you  bathe  as  a  protection 
from  the  cold.  A  sound  rubbing  with  a 
coarse  towel  takes  the  place  of  a  fire,  or 
steam  heat.  No  doubt  many  people  die  in 
becoming  accustomed  to  this  method  of 
keeping  warm,  but  those  who  survive  have 
conquered  for  themselves  the  greatest  em- 
pire extant. 

The  first  days  in  the  streets  of  London 
bring  so  many  impressions  that  it  is  as  con- 
fusing to  remember  them  as  to  recall,  in 
their  proper  order,  the  changes  of  a  kaleido- 
scope. It  is  apparent  that  the  men  are 
heavier  here  than  with  us,  apparent,  too, 
that  this  is  a  land  of  men,  ruled  by  men, 
obedient  to  the  ways  and  comforts  and 
prejudices -of  men,  not  women.  Here  the 
male  bird  has  the  brilliant  plumage.  The 
best  of  them,  as  one  sees  them  in  Picca- 
dilly, in  Bond  Street,  in  St.  James's  Street, 
in  the  clubs,  in  the  park  of  a  Sunday  after 
church,  are  fine  looking  fellows,  well  set  up, 
and  scrupulously  well  groomed  and  turned 
out.  But  the  women!  What  hats,  what 
clothes,  what  shoes,  what  colors,  what 
amorphous  figures!  One  hears  of  English 
economies,  evidently  they  begin  with  the 
dressmaker's  bill.  Who  permits  that  nice 
looking  girl  to  wear  a  white  flannel  skirt, 
a  purple  jacket,  and  a  fur  hat  with  a  bunch 
of  small  feathers  sticking  out  of  it  at  right 
angles!  Here  is  another  with  an  embroid- 
ered linen  coat,  and  a  bit  of  ermine  fur,  and 
a  straw  hat  with  flowers  on  it!  The  gro- 
tesque costumes  of  the  women  would  make 
one  stop  to  stare  were  it  not  that  they  are 
so  common  one  ceases  at  last  to  notice 
them.  But  their  taste  in  dress  is  nothing 
new.  When  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the 
throne  their  tasteless  vagaries  of  custom 
were  noticeable.  A  well-dressed  lady  is 
described  as  wearing,  in  those  days,  "  a  blue 
satin  robe,  a  black-violet  mantlet  lined 
with  blue  satin,  and  trimmed  with  black 
lace,  and  an  emerald-green  hat,  trimmed 


with  blonde  and  roses,  as  well  as  ribbon  and 
feathers!" 

The  complexions  of  the  English  have 
often  been  exploited  for  our  benefit.  The 
damp  climate  and  the  exercise  out-of- 
doors,  produce  the  red,  they  say.  But  on 
examination  it  proves  to  be  not  the  red  of 
the  rose,  but  the  red  of  raw  beef,  and  often 
streaky  and  fibrous  at  that.  The  features 
are  large  and  the  faces  high-colored,  but  it 
is  not  a  delicate  pink,  it  is  a  coarse  red. 
At  a  distance,  the  effect  is  charming, 
bright,  refreshing,  but  close  to,  often  rather 
unpleasant.  Here  the  features  of  the 
women,  even  the  features  of  the  beautiful 
women,  are  moulded;  while  the  features  of 
our  beautiful  American  women  are  chis- 
elled. 

The  shops  wear  the  colors,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  dominant  sex.  Those  that  most  at- 
tract you  have  in  their  windows  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  male  bird.  Shops  with 
guns,  and  folding  seats  to  carry  about  when 
shooting,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
sport  in  profusion;  shops  with  windows 
draped  with  haberdashery;  shops  filled 
with  leather  and  silver  conveniences  for 
men;  shops  with  all  sorts  of  hats  for  all 
sorts  of  climates  for  men's  wear;  shops 
with  harness,  shops  with  whips,  shops  with 
saddles,  shops  with  tobacco,  endless  shops 
with  potables  of  all  kinds  from  those  with 
47s.,  64s.,  84s.,  89s.,  99s.,  1900s.  for  the 
particular  imbiber;  to  those  with  the  ever- 
lasting "Bitter"  and  "Gin,"  enjoyed  by 
the  nomadic  drinker  with  only  pennies  on 
his  person,  and  no  credit.  Should  you  take 
the  trouble  to  count,  you  would  find  that 
the  purveyors  to  masculine  taste  largely 
predominate.  The  men  dress,  the  women 
are  clothed,  and  the  shops  are  provided  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Englishwoman  pretends  that  the 
Frenchwoman  and  the  American  woman 
is  overdressed,  inappropriately  dressed. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  salve  to  her  feel- 
ings, and  is  acquiesced  in  by  her  lord,  for 
reasons  of  economy.  In  the  country,  in 
stout  boots,  nondescript  hats,  and  cheap 
flannel  and  tweed,  the  Englishwoman  is 
properly  clothed  because  such  costumes  are 
cheap;  but  in  town  she  is  awkwardly 
clothed  because  well-fitting  clothes  of  fine 
material  are  expensive,  and  the  English- 
woman is  not  given  her  appropriate  share 
of  the  income  for  purposes  of  personal 
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adornment.  That  is  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter, that,  and  the  national  all-pervasive  lack 
of  taste,  which  accounts  for  the  odd,  often 
comical,  appearance  of  women  in  London. 

It  might  imperil  the  faith  of  the  reader  in 
these  impressions  were  one  to  give  facts  in 
this  connection;  if  one,  that  is  to  say,  were 
to  give  the  figures  of  amounts  allowed  to 
certain  women,  wives,  sisters,  daughters,  in 
certain  families  to  dress  on.  Just  as  our 
women  are  so  often  wickedly  and  gro- 
tesquely extravagant  in  their  expenditure, 
so  here  such  matters  are  on  a  scale  that  can 
only  be  called  mean.  Very  often  facts, 
statements  from  real  life,  are  flouted  as  iso- 
lated, exaggerated  and  hence  untrue  to  life. 
Often  enough,  therefore,  a  general  impres- 
sion carries  more  weight,  and  is,  in  truth, 
more  valuable.  This  is  the  case  in  this 
particular  instance,  as  in  many  others. 
After  an  experience  of  England  and  the 
English,  covering  some  thirty  odd  years, 
I  could  easily  quote  example  after  example 
of  the  pittances  allowed  Englishwomen 
for  their  personal  expenditure.  Is  it  not, 
perhaps,  easier  and  surer,  after  all,  to  de- 
velop particular  instances  from  general 
lines  of  civilization  ?  This  England  has  be- 
come the  great  Empire  she  is  because  she 
is  a  man's  country,  this  fact  at  any  rate 
will  protrude  itself,  make  itself  unmistak- 
able at  every  turn  as  we  go  on,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  women  is  merely  one  of  the 
minor  results  of  this. 

To  those  who  have  given  some  attention 
to  gastronomies  either  for  the  stomach's  or 
the  pocket's  sake,  the  food  provided  here  is 
almost  more  than  a  first  impression,  it  is  a 
daily,  thrice  daily,  bugbear.  Here,  again, 
it  is  surely  the  masculine  stomach  that  dic- 
tates. Meat,  meat,  meat  and  no  allevia- 
tion. The  vegetables  are  few,  and  even 
they  as  Heine — how  Heine  must  have  suf- 
fered in  England — phrased  it:  "are  boiled 
in  water,  and  then  put  upon  the  table  just 
as  God  made  them!"  It  is  true  that  one 
may  go  to  the  expensive  restaurants,  the 
Ritz,  the  Carlton,  the  Savoy  and  others, 
and  live  daintily  enough,  but  that  is  not 
England,  that  is  a  foreign  country  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  During  the 
past  two  weeks,  I  have  dined  at  our  own 
private  hotel — which,  by  the  way,  it  is 
fair  to  the  student  to  say,  is  a  first-rate  one 
in  the  fashionable  West  End  district, — at 
the  country  house  of  a  distinguished  peer  of 


the  realm  and  at  a  middle-class  restaurant 
in  the  Strand.  At  all  of  these  meat  pre- 
dominated. At  his  lordship's,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  there  were  fruits,  and  salads,  and 
vegetables  from  his  own  gardens,  and 
there  was  such  variety  that  a  guest  might 
please  himself,  and  must  have  been  over- 
critical  not  to  have  dined  well  whatever  his 
tastes;  but  the  eternal  round  of  eggs,  ba- 
con, sole,  beef,  mutton,  ham,  tongue  and 
chicken,  with  potatoes,  and  cabbage,  and 
cheese,  is  the  familiar  diet  of  the  English- 
man. Nor  does  he  complain.  He  wants 
nothing  else.  He  demands  just  this  bill-of- 
fare.  I  have  heard  at  JuUen's,  in  Paris, 
where,  when  Julien  himself  presides  over 
yourmeal,you  dine  completely,  the  English- 
man sighing  for  some  good  plain  beef  or 
mutton.  He  likes  it,  it  agrees  with  him, 
he  sighs  for  it  when  he  has  been  separated 
from  it,  and  those  who  survive  this  sangui- 
nary flesh  diet  are,  it  must  be  admitted, 
splendid  animals  indeed. 

Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel, 
Upon  the  strength  of  water  gruel  ? 
But  who  can  stand  his  raging  force, 
When  first  he  rides  then  eats  his  horse. 

This  damp,  cool  climate,  where,  as  King 
Charles  said,  one  can  be  out-of-doois  and 
enjoy  being  out-of-doors  more  days  in  the 
year  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
is  a  climate  where  the  warmly  dressed, 
agreeably  exercising,  comfortably  housed 
male  flourishes  like  a  green  bay  tree.  Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  constandy  that  these 
pages  are  not  written  in  criticism — that  is 
poor  business  for  any  man,  most  of  all  for 
a  happy  man  who  numbers  many  English- 
men among  his  friends — but  as  a  study. 
Who  is  this  Englishman  ?  what  is  he  ?  why 
is  he  ?  where  and  how  does  he  live  ?  above  all, 
why  has  he  conquered  the  world  ?  how  much 
longer  will  he  be  supreme  ?  those  are  the 
questions  of  interest.  We  are  noting  facts 
not  because  they  are  pleasant  or  unpleas- 
ant, not  because  they  fit  in  with  some  the- 
ory of  our  own,  but  because  they  are  to 
light  the  road  we  propose  to  travel  among 
these  people. 

It  is  this  climate,  seldom  very  hot,  sel- 
dom very  cold,  rarely  very  bright,  which 
lends  itself  better  than  any  other  to  exer- 
cise out-of-doors,  which  makes  fuel  of  a 
bulky  and  beefy  sort  necessary.  No  man 
in  America,  not  even  a  coal-heaver,  could 
live  the  year  round  on  the  food  and  drink 
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which  are  the  daily  dietary  of  many  men 
here;  mostly  men,  it  is  true,  who  spend 
much  time  out-of-doors,  shooting,  fishing, 
hunting,  golfing  and  the  like.  Eggs  and 
bacon  and  sole  with  tea  or  coffee  for  break- 
fast. A  hot  dish  of  meat  and  potatoes, 
vegetable  marrow,  cabbage,  celery,  all 
boiled,  or  cold  meat  salad  and  cheese  with 
beer  or  whiskey  and  soda,  and  a  glass  of 
port  to  follow  for  luncheon.  Soup  gener- 
ally very  poor,  fish,  meat,  an  entree  often 
of  meat,  a  sweet,  cheese  and  fruit  for  din- 
ner, with  champagne,  whiskey  and  soda  or 
a  light  wine  according  to  taste,  again  with 
port  to  follow,  this  bill-of-f  are  is  a  fair  aver- 
age diet.  Added  to  by  the  rich,  subtracted 
from  by  the  poor,  until  it  is  the  best  of 
good  living  at  the  table  of  a  Rothschild, 
because  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  in  all 
the  realm  of  cookery  as  plain  cooking;  or 
the  most  awful  unwholesome  fodder  at  the 
table  of  the  poor  man,  because  these  ele- 
ments that  lend  themselves  to  the  most 
wholesome  diet,  lend  themselves  also  to 
the  most  unwholesome. 

Look  at  the  people  who  swarm  the  streets 
to  see  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  and  where 
will  you  see  a  more  pitiable  sight?  These 
beef -eating,  port-drinking  fellows  in  Pic- 
cadilly, exercised,  scrubbed,  groomed, 
they  are  well  enough  to  be  sure;  but  this 
other  side  of  the  shield  is  distressing  to 
look  at.  Poor,  stunted,  bad-complexioned, 
shabbily  dressed,  ill-featured  are  these 
pork-eating,  gin-drinking  denizens  of  the 
East  End.  Crowds  I  have  seen  in  America, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of 
Europe — of  India  and  China  I  know  noth- 
ing. Nowhere  is  there  such  squalor,  such 
pinching  poverty,  so  many  undersized,  so 
many  plainly  and  revoltingly  diseased,  so 
much  human  rottenness  as  here.  This  is 
what  the  climate,  the  food,  and  the  drink, 
and  man's  rule  of  the  weaker  to  the  wall, 
accomplishes  for  the  weak. 

The  good  old  rule,  the  ancient  plan, 
That  he  should  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  should  keep  who  can. 

But  more  of  this  at  another  time.  It  is  one 
of  England's  ugly  problems  and  deserves 
a  chapter  to  itself. 

What  an  orderly  crowd  it  is!  Call  it  by 
all  the  bad  names  you  will,  and  there  re- 
mains this  characteristic  of  law-abiding- 
ness  which  has  been  to  me  for  many  years, 


and  is  still,  a  ceaseless  source  of  wonder. 
See  them  at  the  great  race  on  the  Epsom 
Downs  on  Derby  Day.  As  you  look  from 
your  coach  top  you  see  a  black  mass  of 
people.  No  sign  of  a  track,  no  sign  of  a 
race.  A  bell  rings,  two  or  three  policemen 
on  horseback,  half  a  dozen  more  on  foot, 
begin  moving  along  the  track,  and  this 
enormous  crowd  melts  aside,  makes  a  lane; 
the  horses  come  out,  dash  away,  the  race  is 
run,  and  back  they  swarm  again.  The 
same  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show.  A  few 
policemen  begin  clearing  the  middle  of 
Fleet  Street — a  narrow  street  at  best.  Then 
mounted  police,  four  abreast,  not  a  word 
said,  scarcely  a  gesture;  no  clubs,  no  noise, 
a  lane  is  made  through  these  people  packed 
together,  without  shoving,  pushing,  elbow- 
ing, cursing  or  angry  words,  and  here  comes 
the  procession.  I  have  walked  these  streets 
now,  on  and  off,  for  many  years  and  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  I  cannot 
remember  being  pushed,  shoved,  should- 
ered, or  elbowed.  It  is  marvellous.  So, 
too,  I  have  driven  through  these  streets, 
one,  two  and  four  horses,  many  and  many 
a  time,  and  each  time  with  renewed  ad- 
miration, not  only  for  the  admirable  driv- 
ing but  for  the  good  humor,  the  give  and 
take,  the  fair  play,  the  intuitive  and  uni- 
versal willingness  to  give  every  fellow  his 
fair  chance  and  his  rights.  If  that  crowd 
in  the  city  is  incomparably  and  uncom- 
promisingly unpleasant  to  look  at,  it  is 
none  the  less  permeated  with  the  national 
gift  for  law  and  order  and  fair  play. 

It  is  not  a  dull  crowd.  There  are  wags 
amongst  them,  and  much  appreciation  of 
their  humor.  In  this  particular  procession 
the  various  King  Edwards  appeared  in 
appropriate  costume,  and  with  attendants  in 
the  trappings  of  their  time.  As  Edward  the 
Confessor  appears  some  one  says:  "  'Ello 
Eddie,  you  don't  seem  to  'ave  changed 
much!"  and  there  is  a  roar  of  appreciation 
at  this  chaff,  and  Eddie  looks  embarrassed 
enough  in  spite  of  his  big  horse,  and  his 
magnificent  followers.  "Oh,  oi  soi,  'is 
beard  and  'air  don't  match !"  greets  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  Edward,  and  again 
the  crowd  laughs  good-naturedly.  But  for 
forty  minutes,  while  the  procession  passes, 
and  for  hours  before  and  hours  after,  this 
enormous  crowd  manages  itself.  Indeed, 
it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether,  were  there  no 
policemen   in    the  streets,    these   people 
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would  not  of  themselves  have  made  way 
and  given  the  new  Lord  Mayor  fair  play 
and  a  clear  passage. 

There  is  one  police  patrolman  to  every 
496  inhabitants  of  London;  one  to  every 
547  in  New  York;  one  to  every  485  in 
Washington;  one  to  every  509  in  Boston; 
one  to  every  449  in  Liverpool;  one  to  every 
330  in  Dublin;  one  to  every  340  in  Berlin; 
one  to  even*  184  in  St.  Petersburg;  one  to 
every  175  in  Lisbon.  When  one  considers 
the  enormous  area  of  London,  and  the 
universally  acknowledged  success  of  their 
dairy  dealings  with  crowds  and  with  the  traf- 
fic, and  the  comparative  comfort  and  safety 
of  people  in  this  town,  so  large  that  it  is  al- 
most a  nation  in  itself,  one  is  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  people  themselves  have 
the  root  of  orderliness  and  fair  play  in  them. 

How  is  it  in  quite  another  social  sphere  ? 
At  Newmarket  in  the  members'  stand, 
walking  from  the  stand  to  the  paddock.  I 
see  a  short,  heavily  built  man  of  sixty  odd, 
with  gray  beard  and  moustache,  a  fine 
aquiline  nose,  clear  eyes,  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  dressed  in  a  brown  bowler  hat  and 
an  amorphous  brown  overcoat.  It  is  the 
King.  The  King  of  that  crowd  in  Fleet 
Street.  The  King  of  that  crowd  at  Ep- 
som, the  King  of  these  quiet  people  here  in 
the  paddock  at  Newmarket.  No  one  stares, 
points,  whispers,  no  one  even  looks.  He, 
too.  b  given  fair  play,  a  chance  with  other 
English  gendemen  to  enjoy  himself.  He 
d:e>  not  meddle  with  them,  they  do  not 
niecdle  wi;h  him.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  row.  as  has  happened  when  there 
was  undue  meccling  on  either  side,  it  is 
f  xictit  oct  and  settled.  In  the  meantime, 
fair  play  and  give  every  fellow  a  chance, 
frvm  the  King  to  the  coster-monger.  As 
an  American  I  take  on  my  hat.  I  should 
take  on  my  hat  to  this  King,  anyway.  He 
is  the  cheapest  investment  and  the  most 
valuable  asset  England  has  to-day.  When- 
ever he  has  taken  a  part  in  National  affairs 
it  has  been  for  the  glory,  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  his  country.  When  he  med- 
ciies  it  is  not  to  advertise  himself,  not  for 
the  humiliation  and  undoing  of  his  coun- 
try, but  for  her  honor. 

When  one  remembers  that  there  is  no 
written  Constitution  here,  no  infallible  or 
inviolable  body  of  law,  but  that  each 
emergency  is  met  by  common -sense  and 
solved  by   the  application  of  a   kind  of 


working  worldly  wisdom,  one  admires  the 
more  the  calm  way  in  which  each,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  submits,  is  satis- 
fied, and  goes  his  way.  The  House  of 
Lords  is  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
though  nowadays  law  lords  are  created 
who  do  the  legal  work  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  this  was  not  always  the  case.  These 
hereditary  rulers  were  supposed  by  in- 
stinct, or  divine  grace,  or  what  not,  to  be 
capable  of  passing  upon  the  most  intricate 
cases  of  law.  One  sees  how  they  have 
been  trained  for  centuries  to  meet  and  set- 
tie  disputes,  big  and  little,  between  them- 
selves as  Englishmen,  and  between  them- 
selves as  a  nation,  and  other  nations,  along 
these  same  lines. 

Sitting  on  the  Bench  at  Bow  Street  with 
the  Magistrate,  I  listened  all  one  morning 
to  his  disposal  of  the  cases  that  came  be- 
fore him.  It  seemed  to  me  when  I  left  that 
I  had  known  beforehand  what  would 
happen.  Quarrelsome  women  and  men, 
mosdy  through  drink;  men  and  children 
accused  of  begging;  a  few  cases  of  assault 
or  resistance  to  the  constable;  all  of  them, 
hour  after  hour,  dealt  with  in  a  good-tem- 
pered paternal  sort  of  way,  with  appeals 
to  their  own  sense  of  what  was  right.  Only 
the  cases  where  there  had  been  resistance 
to  the  constable,  the  constable  who  repre- 
sents British  law  and  order,  then  hard  la- 
bor and  wholesome  punishment.  Always 
the  same  from  the  King  to  Bow  Street 
How  can  we  live  together  amicably,  with 
the  utmost  freedom  for  each  one,  that  is 
the  problem.  The  practical  result  is,  you 
see  it  if  you  have  eyes  everywhere  you  go, 
a  success.  The  machinery  that  brings  it 
about  seems  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
view  ill  adapted  to  its -purpose,  but  some- 
how there  is  a  quality  in  the  people  them- 
selves that  permits  a  working  basis. 

I  have  never  forgotten  an  almost  gro- 
tesque example  of  this  method  of  depend- 
ing upon  the  people  themselves  to  take  care 
of  themselves  and  to  play  fair.  It  was  at  a 
cricket  match.  My  daughter  and  I  walked 
round  to  the  entrance  to  the  reserved  seats 
stand.  I  asked  for  two  seats.  "Where 
would  you  like  them,  sir?"  asked  the  at- 
tendant. He  saw  that  I  hesitated,  and  said, 
~  Go  in  and  see  where  you  would  Kke  to  sit, 
come  back  and  tell  me  the  numbers  of  the 
seats  you  have  chosen,  and  I  wiD  give  them 
to  vou!    I  accordinghr  went  in  and  chose 
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my  seats  and  walked  back  and  received  and 
paid  for  my  tickets.  This  was  an  impor- 
tant cricket  match.  There  were  some  thirty 
or  forty  people  behind  me  waiting  to  buy 
tickets,  there  were  perhaps  half  a  dozen  in- 
side choosing  their  seats,  and  the  attendant 
was  calmly  running  over  his  book  of  tickets, 
pulling  out  the  numbers  called  for  by  those, 
myself  among  the  number,  who  had  found 
the  numbers  of  the  seats  they  wanted. 
There  was  no  excitement  nor  haste  on  the 
part  of  anybody;  nobody  grumbled,  no- 
body seemed  dissatisfied  with  this  ridicu- 
lously slow  and  cumbersome  machinery. 
On  the  contrary,  because  it  did  work  with 
these  law-abiding  people,  everybody  was  the 
better  off.  This  incident  remains  fixed  in 
my  memory  as  unique.  Imagine  a  crowd 
at  a  race-course  in  France  treated  in  this 
way.  Picture  the  preposterousness  of  treat- 
ing an  American  crowd  at  a  base-bal]  game 
in  this  way.  In  either  case  there  would 
be  pushing  and  crowding,  bad  language 
and  appeals  to  Heaven  or  to  other  lower 
powers  to  blast  and  destroy  a  management 
which  sanctioned  such  methods.  There  is 
much  talk  and  writing  these  days  of  the 
danger  to  this  Empire  from  Germany  and 
other  powers.  Much  is  written  of  their 
decadence  along  certain  lines.  I  hope  to 
show  in  other  pages  that  there  are  legiti- 
mate reasons  for  such  statements,  but  if  I 
were  their  enemy  I  should  always  be  afraid 
of  the  English  for  that  one  reason,  if  for  no 
other.  They  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves  as  do  no  other  people;  and  they 
seem  to  muddle  along  with  the  old  stage- 
coach methods  about  as  fast  as  do  others 
with  the  latest  thing  in  locomotive  engines. 
I  have  watched  for  hours  at  a  time  the 
crowds  which  come  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand to  support  or  to  protest  against  the 
Licensing  BUI.  The  imperturbable  police- 
man, the  docility  of  the  people,  the  coming 
and  going  through  the  streets,  the  assem-' 
bling  in  Hyde  Park,  all  with  a  smoothness 
and  lack  of  trouble  of^  trained  army. 
Coming  from  Mars — or  from  Paris,  the 
spectator  would  say:  these  people  have 
been  trained  for  months  to  march  in  pro- 
cession, to  assemble,  to  disperse,  to  re-as- 
semble and  depart.  But  they  have  not  been 
so  trained.  It  is  the  outstanding  peculiar- 
ity of  the  race.  No  wonder  the  average 
Englishman  cannot  be  terrified,  or  even 
aroused  to  take  decent  precautions  against 


invasion.  They  do  not  need  the  training  of 
other  peoples.  They  are  already  trained. 
When  I  see  this  quality  of  the  race  I  smile 
to  think  what  would  become  of  a  hundred  or 
two  hundred  thousand  Germans  landed  on 
these  shores,  with  their  machine-like  meth- 
ods, their  lackof  initiative,  and  their  depend- 
ence upon  a  bureaucracy.  They  would  be 
swallowed  up,  or  dispersed  like  chaff.  These 
Saxons  would  dispose  of  them  as  they  dis- 
posed of  the  Danes.  The  old  street  song  of 
the  Jingo  days  was  not  mere  bluster.  It  had 
the  heart  of  the  philosophy  of  the  race  in  it. 

"We  don't  want  to  fight 
But,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do!" 

etc.,  etc.  This  is  true.  They  are  not  quar- 
relsome, not  oversensitive,  not  inclined  to 
carry  chips  on  their  shoulders,  or  to  call 
attention  to  the  length  of  their  coat  tails  as 
offering  an  opportunity  to  any  who  dare  to 
tread  upon  them,  but  they  are  a  nasty  lot  to 
deal  with  once  the  row  is  on.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  they  realize,  as  Hobbes  has  said, 
that  the  people  do  not  flourish  in  a  mon- 
archy because  one  man  has  a  right  to  rule 
them,  but  because  they  obey  him;  or  per- 
haps it  is  because  they  are  not  a  mixed  race, 
but  of  that  at  another  time. 

The  newspapers,  being  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  nation,  are  apparently  unduly  im- 
pressed by  disorderliness  in  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  America.  Each 
morning  and  evening  the  American  news 
consists  largely  of  the  chronicling  of 
murders,  railway  disasters,  divorces,  fires, 
strikes,  suicides,  trials  in  the  law  courts, 
and  the  like.  No  doubt  there  are  still  peo- 
ple in  provincial  English  towns  who  look 
upon  the  American  as  half  horse,  half  alli- 
gator, with  a  dash  of  earthquake.  But  in 
the  last  two  weeks  in  England,  I  note  a  bad 
railway  accident,  eighteen  killed  and  in- 
jured; a  disaster  in  a  mine,  seven  men 
killed;  two  women  kidnapped  right  here 
in  London;  three  murders  in  broad  day- 
light; a  noble  lord  killed  in  the  hunting 
field;  a  noble  lord  throws  himself  out  of  a 
window  and  kills  himself;  another  noble 
lord  appears  as  co-respondent  in  the  di- 
vorce court,  and  is  found  guilty;  fog  so 
dense  one  evening  that  there  are  several 
accidents  to  the  traffic;  a  distinguished 
naval  officer  signals  a  humorous  but  none 
the  less  discourteous  message  to  one  of  his 
ships  which  brings  down  upon  him  a  se- 
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vere  reprimand  from  the  admiral  of  the  charms.    New  York,  Paris,  Vienna,  Ala- 
fleet,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.    I  note  these  drid,  Berlin,  City  of  Mexico,  I  know  them 
merely    to    reassure    myself.      Evidently  all.    In  them  all  vice  is  more  or  less  se- 
ttlings go  wrong  here  sometimes  as  else-  eluded,  abashed,  kept  to  one  side  by  the 
where  in  the  world,  but  less  is  made  of  police.    Not  so  here.    It  may  parade  itself , 
them.     The  newspapers  pass  over  these  walk  the  streets,  flaunt  itself,  to  receive  the 
incidents  lightly,  and  with  little  comment,  same  protection  as  any  other  pedestrian. 
They  are  not  even  a  nine  days'  wonder  as  So,  too,  may  one  drink — men,  women,  and 
with  us.    The  profound  sense  of  personal  even   children — at   almost   every   comer, 
freedom,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  it  is  What  the  rich  man  does,  the  poor  man 
guarded  and  protected,  does  not  permit  may  do  as  well;  what  the  virtuous  woman 
the  interference  of  newspaper  reporters  in  does,  the  strumpet  may  do  too,  so  long  as 
private  affairs.    Hence  these  matters  can-  the  law  is  not  violated.    Protection  for  all 
not  be  exploited,  and  dramatized,  in  epi-  alike,  liberty  for  all  alike,  and,  be  it  said, 
grammatic  paragraphs.    There  are  fewer  punishment  and  the  cold  neutrality  of  im- 
journals  dedicated  to  the  putrid  of  the  partial  justice,  for  all  alike, 
upper  circles,  wherein,  as  Meredith  says:  In  this  damp,  chill  climate,  in  these 
"initials  raise  sewer  lamps,  and  Asmodeus  gloomy  streets,  the  poor  and  the  vicious, 
lifts  a  roof,  leering  hideously.1'     There  seem  more  sodden  and  more  brutal,  and 
would  be  too  much  horse- whipping  here  to  vice  more  unappetizing  than  elsewhere, 
make    blackmail    journalism    profitable.  The  gloom  and  ponderousness  of  this  huge 
There  is,  too,  among  the  best  people,  an  grimy  city  of  London  are  reflected  in  the 
almost  morbid  dislike  of  publicity.    This  faces  and  the  manners  of  the  submerged 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  centuries,  only  and  semi-submerged  part  of  the  popula- 
mountebanks,  quacks,  people  with  some-  tion.    One  gets  here,  more  than  elsewhere, 
thing  to  sell,  public  mummers,  and  the  like,  an  early  and  indelible  impression  of  the 
advertised  themselves,  or  for  that  matter,  fearful  struggle  to  survive.    It  would  seem 
do  so  now.    Much  of  our  advertising  of  that  one  must  be  more  fit  here  to  keep  out 
people,  putting  their  photographs  in  the  the  damp  and  the  cold,  to  eat  the  heavy 
papers  and  the  like,  is  bought  and  paid  for  food,  to  struggle  against,  and  to  keep  one- 
m  more  or  less  roundabout  ways,  by  the  self  against,  the  huge  mass  of  people  cen- 
people  themselves.  We  deem  it  necessary  to  tred  here.     The  very  bulk  of  the  place 
be  known,  to  keep  ourselves  before  the  pub-  looms  the  larger,  and  is  the  more  terrifying 
lie;  the  men  think  it  good  business  and  pay  because  it  is  so  much  of  the  time  in  semi- 
for  it  as  for  any  other  advertising;  the  wo-  darkness;   and  to  the  weak  and  unarmed 
men  from  Eve-old  vanity  think  the  same,  and  it  must  appeal  as  a  great  crushing,  dark, 
we  are  only  just  beginning  to  realize  that  this  amorphous  monster, 
is  letting  Asmodeus  in  at  the  front  door.  Nor  am  I  altogether  wrong  in  supposing 
But  this  ample  protection  of  each  one  in  that  these  people  merely  look  weak  and  un- 
his  personal  liberty  of  action  and  speech  cared  for.    They  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of 
has  its  dark  side.    Where  a  sense  of  pro-  anything  but  a  robust  type.    During  the 
priety  on  the  one  hand;  and  the  punish-  *  twelvemonth  ended  September  30, 1007,  the 
ment,  ready  to  hand,  of  social  ostracism  on  following  table  gives  us  a  commentary  upon 
the  other,  prevail,  things  go  well  enough,  the  physical  condition  of  the  men  offering 
There  are,   however,   millions  who  care  themselves  as  recruits  for  the  regular  army: 
nothing  for  propriety,  and  who  already 

have  no  social  status,  and  consequently  Town-                           $*£?    JepK 

the  traffic  in  women  and  drink  goes  on  in  Hstment     reasons. 

London  in  an  unblushing,  embarrassing,    London 20,975  8,806 

and  revolting  manner.    Only  here  in  Lon-    Birmingham J'SsS  *>f* 

,        ,  °  .,       . J  ..  ,    ,j        ,         Manchester 2,523  1,821 

don  does  one  see,  or  rather  is  it  held  under  Sheffield                                 1,031             363 

your  nose,  the  most  shameless  parading  of    Leeds 791  452 

harlotry.     The  streets  of  the  West  End    Newcastle 1,493  *>°4<> 

after  dusk,  and  some  of  the  restaurants    Sunderland 776  282 

\.  ,  .,,      Glasgow 2,905  iii35 

at  supper  time,  are  simply  overrun  with    Dundee 956  680 

hawkers  of  their  own  daubed  but  tarnished    Edinburgh 1,500  628 
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These  men  were  young  men,  and  men 
with  a  taste  for  outdoor  life.  Nor  is  the 
standard  itself  very  high  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  pass. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  survive, 
those  who  are  well  armed  and  in  control, 
are  the  more  confident  and  proud.  Those 
who  are  in  the  saddle  in  England  ride  a 
very  fine  horse,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
England  and  the  English  have  been  domi- 
nant in  the  affairs  of  men  for  just  about  a 
century,  or  since  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  having  been 
so  long  dominant,  they  should  not  be  domi- 
neering. This  expresses  itself  in  the  best 
Englishman  by  an  easy  and  natural  attitude 
of  confidence  and  repose;  but  in  the  second 
and  third  rate  Englishman,  by  an  attitude 
of  provincial  bumptiousness  and  impu- 
dence unequalled  in  the  world.  This  is 
what  has  made  the  Englishman  the  most 
unpopular,  one  may  say  the  most  gener- 
ally disliked,  of  men.  The  Germans  and 
the  Irish  hate  him;  the  French  ridicule 
and  distrust  him;  the  average  American 
takes  his  awkwardness,  or  what  Carlyle 
once  called  "his  pot-bellied  equanimity," 
for  patronage,  and  is  forever  irritated  by 
him,  now  that  he  is  too  big  to  be  bothered 
by  him  as  a  bully.  His  power,  his  stability, 
his  honesty  have  won  him  allies  and  make 
allies  for  him  to-day,  but  he  has  no  friends. 
It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  the  lion  if  he 
lost  his  teeth  and  claws.  The  real  attitude 
of  other  nations  toward  him  would  sur- 
prise him.  It  is  hard  to  be  dominant  and 
not  to  be  domineering,  and  only  the  very 
first-rate  Englishmen  escape  the  tempta- 
tion; and  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  first 
rate  are  in  a  large  minority.  It  is  the  mass 
of  men  who  make  the  composite  photo- 
graph's main  lineaments  for  the  English 
nation's  likeness,  as  must  be  the  case  with 
other  peoples.  And  the  mass  of  English 
people  do  not  make  themselves  agreeable 
to  other  people;  oftener  than  not  they 
seem  to  pride  themselves  upon  a  studied 
erinaceus  attitude  toward  all  the  world. 
The  result  of  such  behavior  needs  no  chron- 
icling by  me.  It  is  evident  enough.  It  is 
noted  here  as  an  impression,  deserving  a 
place  amongst  first  impressions,  because  it 
is  accountable  for  much  that  is  to  follow. 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  add  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  there  are  two  reasons  for  this 
fish-like  social  attitude  of  the  Englishman. 


In  the  first  place,  his  nerves  are  not  on  the 
surface,  as  with  us,  and  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  Latin  races.  He  is  not  intention- 
ally, but  constitutionally,  stolid.  His  food 
and  his  climate  have  much  to  do  with  this. 
He  is  not  effusive,  not  sympathetic,  because 
he  is  not  made  that  way.  Here  the  mind 
frets  not  the  body.  He  is  not  easily  dis- 
turbed or  moved.  This  is  not  a  pose,  it  is 
a  fact.  He  does  not  shrink  from  display  or 
warmth  of  manner,  so  much  as  that  they 
are  lacking  in  his  composition.  I  dined  on 
one  occasion  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  met 
to  say  good-by  to  a  friend  of  all  of  them, 
who  was  off  for  a  long  journey  in  the  East. 
His  health  was  drunk,  each  one  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  a  pleasant 
journey;  they  were  not  to  see  him  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  had  I  not  known,  I  should 
not  have  guessed  that  he  was  leaving  these 
dozen  friends  for  a  long  absence.  Doubt- 
less his  friends  were  as  hearty  in  their  good 
wishes  and  as  loath  to  lose  him  as  other 
men  in  other  climes  would  have  been,  but 
there  was  little  evidence  of  it.  That  is  their 
way. 

Another  reason  for  the  seeming  lack  of 
spontaneity  in  their  manner  is  their 
grounded  horror  of  interfering  in  other 
people's  business.  This  is  carried  to  a 
point  almost  beyond  belief.  Men  who 
have  belonged  to  the  same  club  for  years 
know  nothing  of  one  another's  private 
affairs. 

" I  didn't  know  he  was  married!"  said  a 
friend  to  me  one  night  at  dinner,  of  a  com-  , 
mon  friend,  whom  we  had  both  known  for 
years.  A  man's  intimate  friends  for  years, 
men  he  has  known  at  school,  at  the  club, 
in  the  army,  are  often  quite  unknown  to, 
or  by,  his  wife.  Not  that  any  man,  any- 
where, cares  to  introduce  all  his  acquaint- 
ances into  his  home;  but  here  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  man's  life,  quite  apart  from 
his  home-life,  is  often  carried  to  an  extreme. 

They  avoid  the  smallest  suspicion  of 
even  curiosity  about  one  another's  affairs 
or  private  concerns.  It  is  considered  a 
monstrous  indiscretion  even  to  show  any 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  a  man  who  has  not 
first  invited  you  to  an  interest  therein. 
The  result  is  a  delightful  freedom  from 
prying,  or  questioning,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is,  in  consequence,  an  entire 
lack  of  ease  and  vivacity.  It  is  neces- 
sarily only  the  bare  surface  of  things  that 
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one  may  touch  upon,  where  each  one  is 
wrapping  himself  in  a  mantle  of  mental 
aloofness.  Hence  the  English  are  much 
given  to  the  oxiomata  media  in  conversa- 
tion, and  much  given  to  talking  not  at  all 
when  they  do  not  feel  like  it.  They  feel 
under  no  obligation  to  be  entertainers  or 
entertaining. 

England,  as  a  whole,  has  little  patience 
with  the  virtues  not  easily  recognized  by 
the  community  as  a  whole.  Originality  is 
neither  sought  nor  commended.  The  man 
who  expresses  and  represents  the  com- 
munity is  the  valued  man.  The  Mills  and 
Spencers,  and  Byrons  and  Shelleys,  they 
willingly  let  die.  England  treats  her  men 
of  wayward  genius,  as  a  hen  treats  the  un- 
expectedly hatched  duckling.  She  is  amazed 
to  find  herself  responsible  for  an  animal 
which  prefers  the  water  to  the  land;  but 
once  it  actually  takes  to  the  water  her  re- 
sponsibility ceases.  If  the  hen  were  Eng- 
lish, and  could  talk  it  would  say:  "Well, 
that  fellow  is  an  awful  ass,  and  too  clever 
by  half!"  When,  therefore,  they  come  in 
contact  with  French,  Germans,  Americans, 
Italians,  Irish,  or  even  their  own  breed 
from  Canada  or  Australia,  they  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  them,  no  sympathy  with  them, 
no  comprehension  of  them,  and  not  the 
least  wish  in  the  world  to  understand  them, 
unless  there  is  something  tangible  and  val- 
uable to  be  got  out  of  it. 

If  I  have  heard  it  once  from  my  com- 
patriots, I  have  heard  it  an  hundred  times, 
this  dissatisfaction  and  even  irritation  at 
the  Englishman's  indifference.  The  Amer- 
ican cannot  understand  that  this  chilliness 
is  not  in  the  least  assumed.  It  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Englishman  as  his 
speech.  He  does  not  care  for  strangers, 
particularly  foreigners,  and  he  very  seldom 
pretends  to.  Our  enthusiastic  and  indis- 
criminating  hospitality  to  foreigners,  espe- 
cially to  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  is 
simply  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  superiority.  Some 
day  we  shall  realize  this,  and  become  more 
careful,  but  it  is  wonderful  that  an  intelli- 
gent race  like  the  Americans  should  take 
the  cuffing  and  snubbing  they  get  for  their 
pains,  not  even  now  realizing  that  the  Eng- 


lishmen care  nothing  about  them  unless 
they  come  bearing  gifts.    But  there  is  no 
hypocrisy  about  it.    The  Englishman  does 
not  treat  foreigners  that  way,  and  he  does 
not  in  the  least  understand  why  we  do  so. 
There  is  never  an  international  boat- 
race  or  affair  of  any  kind  but  what  there  are 
heart-burnings  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans; while  the  Englishman,  who  has  been 
hospitable  in  his  fashion,  remains  serenely 
unconscious  that  he  has  not  done  all  that 
was  expected  of  him.    He  simply  does  not 
understand  our  enthusiastic  hospitality — 
and  be  it  said,  if  he  is  a  "  bounder,"  laughs 
at  us  for  it  behind  our  backs — and  would 
not  dream  of  practising  it  if  he  did.    In  the 
case  of  the  Englishman  it  is  not  a  theory, 
it  is  a  condition  of  mind  and  body,  a  heri- 
tage of  social  training,  for  which  he  is  in  no 
sense  to  be  blamed.    If  we  do  not  like  it  we 
can  leave  it  alone,  but  it  is  absurd  to  be 
irritated.     Americans  who  have  become 
domiciled  in  England,  who  give  lavishly  to 
charities,  who  entertain  luxuriously,  would 
be  surprised  to  know  the  attitude  of  mind 
of  the  average  Englishman  in  regard  to 
them.    He  looks  upon  them  first  as  people 
who  have  recognized  his  superiority  and 
therefore  prefer  his  society;  but  secondly, 
and  always,  as  renegades,  as  people  who 
have   shirked   their  duty   as   Americans. 
This  is  typical  of  the  Englishman's  make- 
up;   he  is  complacently  sure  of  himself, 
but  he  believes  religiously  in  doing  one's 
duty,  and  he  knows  very  well  that  runa- 
ways cannot  be  doing  their  duty.    I  should 
be  sorry  in  closing  this  paper  if  I  have  not 
made  it  clear  that  I  am  offering  explana- 
tions not  criticisms.     Few  criticisms,  and 
no  superficial  criticisms,  are  of  the  least 
value;  while,  perhaps,  an  explanation,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  by  way  of  being  a  discovery, 
may  soothe,  even  if  it  does  not  entirely  sat- 
isfy.   Nor  should  the  last  word  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  go  without  the  personal  tes- 
timony of  the  writer,  which,  no  doubt,  is 
shared  by  many  others,  that  there  is  no 
kindlier,  no  more  hospitable  and  no  pleas- 
anter  comrade  than  the  Englishman,  once 
one  is  upon  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  him. 
Then  he  accepts  you  just  as  naturally  as 
he  does  not  accept  the  stranger. 
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H,  Tom!"  cried  Mildred, 
seizing  my  arm  at  some 
sudden  thought. 

"Now,  see  here!"  I  ex- 
postulated, as  I  ran  the  car 
back  into  the  road;  "  that's 
the  third  time  you've  done  that  to-day.  We 
tried  to  climb  that  big  cotton- wood  the  other 
side  of  Salem  when  you  remembered  some- 
thing you  hadn't  told  Jason " 

"It  was  about  forwarding  your  goggles 
when  they  came,"  Mildred  interposed 
meekly. 

" — and  we  came  within  an  ace  of  run- 
ning down  that  old  woman  with  the  basket 
of  eggs  when  you  thought  you  saw " 

"  I  did  think  it  was  a  two-headed  calf, 
Tom ! "  she  interrupted  excitedly.  "  There 
were  two  cunning  little  heads  through  the 
fence,  and  I  couldn't  see  but  one  calf, 
and " 

"  Well,  if  it's  a  dime-museum  freak  you 
want,  Mildred,  I'll  advertise  for  one,"  I 
observed,  rather  coldly.  "It  would  be 
cheaper  than  wrecking  the  machine."  I 
saw  her  sweet  mouth  droop  at  the  corners, 
and  relented. 

"You  were  about  to  remark  this  time?" 
I  asked  resignedly.  Instantly  the  pensive 
look  was  gone,  and  she  turned  a  bright, 
animated  face  toward  me,  the  eager  hand 
again  outstretched. 

"Oh!"  she  murmured  contritely;  and  I 
had  much  ado  to  keep  my  face  straight 
when,  after  a  furtive  contortion  of  her 
shoulder,  an  empty  sleeve  dangled  at  my 
side. 

"If  your  hand  offend  you,  cut  it  off,"  I 
quoted  soberly. 

"Well,  if  I  'd  plucked  out  an  eye  every 
time  it  offended  me,  I'd  'a'  been  blind  long 
before  this,  Tom  Marsden!"  she  returned 
shortly,  with  a  pointed  glance  at  me.  I 
shrivelled  and  again  reminded: 

"You  were  about  to  say  when  you  ran 
us  into  the  ditch,  madam?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  she  exclaimed  brightly,  "I 
was  going  to  say  that  I'd  lots  rather  stay 


overnight  at  a  farm  than  at  that  stuffy 
little  inn  at  Berne;  and  I  was  thinking 
about  that  lovely  old  stone  house  we  saw 
along  here  last  fall,  and  wondering  if  they 
wouldn't  take  us  in." 

"Undoubtedly,"  I  agreed,  with  sinister 
meaning;  but  she  ignored  the  sarcasm,  and 
went  on  dreamily: 

"I  just  know  by  the  looks  of  the  place 
that  they  have  lots  of  pigs,  'n  puppies,  'n 
kittens,  'n — "  gathering  fervor  as  she 
progressed. 

" — 'n  slat  beds,  'n  salt  pork,  'n  frowy 
butter,  'n " 

" — 'n  an  old  crow  a-croaking  when  you 
get  there — "  she  retorted  witheringly. 

"With  a  dear  little  scarlet  tanager  to 
keep  him  company?"  I  asked  tenderly, 
looking  with  great  admiration  at  her  new 
red  coat,  the  pride  of  her  heart. 

"It  is  pretty,  isn't  it?"  she  agreed, 
flicking  a  bit  of  dust  from  its  glistening 
surface. 

"Very;  and  wonderfully  becoming,"  I 
returned  warmly;  and  the  Dove  of  Peace, 
who  had  found  no  resting-place  near  us 
for  some  time,  folded  her  wings  and  settled 
between  us. 

We  spun  along  in  silence  for  a  while, 
and  I  was  trying  to  decide  whether  to  let 
Cunningham  have  the  block  of  stock  he 
was  pestering  me  about  when  Mildred  be- 
gan, in  a  plaintive  monotone,  just  where  she 
had  paused  in  her  inventory  of  the  possible 
attractions  of  the  farm  ahead: 

" — 'n  strawberries,  'n  dutch  cheese,  'n 
fried  chicken,  'n " 

"  Heavens,  woman ! "  I  exclaimed,  "you'd 
make  a  good  prospectus;  but  ask  Jimmie 
and  Elsie,  and  if  they  are  agreeable,  I'll 
let  her  out  a  notch." 

"  Oh,  you ! "    The  epithets  that 

Mildred  uses  on  such  occasions  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  transcription, 
for,  though  they  are  words  everybody  is 
familiar  with — Heaven  pity  the  fellow  who 
is  not ! — they  are  so  changed  by  additions 
and  contractions  of  her  own,  and  depend 
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so  much  on  the  use  of  eyes  and  inflection — 
But,  hang  it  all!  I'm  not  writing  a  glossary 
for  the  use  of  like  imbeciles.  Anyway,  I 
experienced  a  thrill  of  great  joy  and  content 
marred  only  by  the  thought  that  Mildred 
applies  them  indiscriminately  to  every  liv- 
ing thing  from  her  beautiful  horse  to  the 
fat,  blinking  toad  that  lives  an  honored, 
pampered  life  under  the  laundry  steps. 

She  rounded  me  off;  then,  looking 
straight  ahead,  called  loudly: 

"Sa-ay !  Say,  Jimmies,  I'm  going  to  look 
around !" 

In  the  instant's  glance  that  I  involun- 
tarily turned  toward  the  back  seat,  I  saw 
Jimmie's  arm  assume — I  nearly  said  nor- 
mal position,  forgetting  that  the  one  in 
which  Mildred's  warning  had  found  it  was 
its  usual  posture.  At  least,  he  now  clasped 
his  hands  in  his  lap  and  seemed  to  be  ex- 
postulating with  an  excrescence  of  tan  silk 
and  chiffon-veiling  on  his  shoulder. 

"All  right,"  he  returned  resignedly;  and 
Mildred  turned  around. 

"And  right  on  the  public  highway,  too!" 
she  cried  severely. 

"Well,  it's  a  private  car,  isn't  it?"  I 
heard  Elsie  say  sleepily. 

"And  you  two  married  a  year!"  con- 
tinued Mildred.  "  Well,  don't  let  it  happen 
again.  Now,  wouldn't  you  spoonies  like 
to  stay  overnight  at  a  beautiful  old  farm- 
house, where  they  have  lots  of  pigs  and 
kittens  and  things;  and  strawberries  and 
fried  chicken  for  supper,"  I  gasped,  "in- 
stead of  going  to  that  horrid  little  inn?" 

"Uh  huh!"  agreed  Elsie  with  alacrity, 
sitting  up. 

"You  bet!"  supplemented  Jimmie;  and 
I  let  her  out  a  notch. 

Shortly  afterward,  we  came  out  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  river;  and  showing  faintly 
through  the  woods  on  the  other  side  was  the 
stone  house.  Mildred  sprang  to  her  feet 
and,  ecstatically  waving  her  long  scarf, 
began  singing  "at  the  top  of  her  voice  in  an 
exaggerated  school-girl  manner: 

"  Over  the  river  and  through  the  woods 
the  old  stone  house  I  spy,  Hurrah  for  the 
fun — "  She  hesitated  an  instant  for  in- 
spiration, and  Jimmie,  who  cannot  raise 
a  tune,  let  alone  carry  one,  joined  in 
lustily : 

" — the  chicken's  done — Hurrah  for 
the — "    He,  too,  paused. 

" — straw-berri-i-is!"  finished  Elsie. 


"Hush!  WiU  you  hush?"  I  implored; 
for,  over  the  top  of  the  hedge,  I  had  seen  a 
pair  of  pointed,  white  ears;  and  now,  from 
the  lane  that  opened  onto  the  highway,  a 
head,  and  a  pair  of  terrified  equine  eyes 
protruded,  topped  by  the  aforementioned 
ears.  An  old  man  and  a  road-cart  were 
attached  to  the  mare,  who,  at  the  sight  and 
sound  of  us,  rose  stiffly  on  her  hind  legs 
and  pirouetted  blithely  about,  deaf  to  the 
expostulations  of  her  scandalized  driver. 

"Whoa,  you  gol-darned  old — old — bai- 
ley dancer!"  I  heard  him  shout  as  I  with- 
drew the  offending  singers  and  car  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"Did  you  ever?"  cried  the  startled  Mil- 
dred, looking  back. 

"No,  I  never!  But  I  might  if  I  heard 
you  three  for  the  first  time,  as  she  did!" 
I  snapped,  slowing  down  for  the  bridge. 

"Do  you  hear  that,  James?"  asked 
Mildred  sadly. 

"I  do.  It  seems  we  are  not  to  express 
our  feelings  naturally." 

"Spontaneously,"  she  corrected. 

"Our  audience  had  no  such  scruples," 
returned  James,  sighing  mournfully. 

I  ran  them,  a  quiet  and  seemingly  chas- 
tened trio,  up  to  the  big  farm  gate  which 
James,  with  but  half  his  usual  grumbling, 
was  induced  to  open.  From  there  our 
progress  was  necessarily  slow,  for  the  farm- 
yard was  a  regular  archipelago  of  live 
stock.  Here,  we  made  a  detour  to  avoid 
waking  a  portly  Berkshire  stretched  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  wearied  by  the  care  of 
nine  perfect  loves,  Mildred  called  them; 
there,  nearly  coming  to  a  standstill  before 
the  onslaught  of  an  old  gander  who  voiced 
his  wrath  in  hisses  like  the  exhaust  of  a 
locomotive. 

"  Oh,  Mildred! "  cried  Elsie  rapturously. 
"  Do  look  at  those  cute  little  ducklets  there 
by  the  trough " 

"And  that  calm-eyed  calflet  chewing  the 
sunbonnet,"  I  urged. 

"And  that  vicious  bullet  with  a  ring  in 
his  nose,"  supplemented  Jimmie. 

But  Mildred  turned  up  her  nose  at  us, 
and  then  cried  disappointedly: 

"Why,  look!  The  doors  and  windows 
are  all  closed.  I  don't  believe  there's  any- 
one at  home " 

"Dutch,"  observed  Jimmie  laconically. 

"Dutch?"  cried  the  girls  in  unison. 

"Yes,  Dutch;    there  are  a  lot  of  them 
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"Vat?"  said  the  woman  blankly. 


along  here,  and  they  usually  keep  the  house 
proper  for  weddings  and  funerals,  while 
the  family  is  tucked  away  in  the  kitchen 
and  a  bedroom  or  two  at  the  back." 

Sure  enough,  after  passing  the  rather 
imposing  front,  we  came  to  a  long,  low  ell 
with  hospitably  open  windows  and  doors; 
and  a  pleasant-faced  woman,  unmistakebly 
German,  knitted  industriously  on  the  stoop. 

"But,  Mildred,  do  we  want  to  stay?" 
Vol.  XLV. — 13 


expostulated  Flsie.  "  Remember,  we  are 
neither  a  wedding  nor  a  funeral/' 

''We'll  make  'em  think  we're  one,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  they  treat  us!''  said 
Mildred  decidedly ;  then  very  sweetly  asked 
the  woman,  who  had  come  to  the  little  gate 
by  which  we  had  stopped: 

"  Could  you  accommodate  us  for  the 
night?" 

"Vat?"  said  the  woman  blanklv. 
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"Talk  United  States!"  hissed  Jimmie. 

"Can  we  stay  all  night?"  simplified 
Mildred,  raising  her  voice  and  speaking 
distinctly.  "Sleep  here?"  Then,  as  an 
afterthought:     "  Eat  here ? " 

We  began  to  recount  her  chosen  menu 
in  a  monotonous  undertone,  and  she  turned 
a  withering  look  on  us. 

"Oh,  ya,  ya!"  the  woman  exclaimed, 
brightening.     "Karl!"  she  called  shrilly. 

A  boy  popped  up  from  a  bit  of  garden 
near  the  house  where,  judging  from  his 
looks,  he  had  been  asleep  at  his  weeding. 

"Did  she  press  a  button,  Tommy?" 
asked  Mildred  in  an  awestruck  voice. 

"You,  Karl!"  cried  the  woman;  "run 
mit  the  barn  and  ask  your  pop  if  four  can 
stay."  Then  to  us,  as  the  boy  departed 
on  the  run : 

"You  get  out  of  your  vagon  and  valk 
mit  the  yard,  yes?" 


We  complied  with  alacrity,  glad  to 
stretch  our  cramped  legs;  and  the  girls  fell 
on  the  necks  of  the  live  stock,  as  it  were, 
with  great  impartiality,  slighting  only  the 
gander  and  the  gentleman  with  the  bar- 
baric adornment. 

"  I  smell  fried  chicken!"  cried  Elsie  with 
solemn  conviction. 

"Fried  nothing!"  snorted  the  elegant 
Mildred  contemptuously.  "He  ain't  even 
caught  yet."  And  she  pointed  to  a  be- 
wildered young  Plymouth  Rock  who  was 
vainly  trying  to  get  through  the  fence  to 
escape  the  great  panting  red  dragon  that 
had  invaded  the  farmyard. 

"They  iss  to  stay  at  a  dollar  a  head," 
the  boy  suddenly  announced  in  our  midst. 
Mildred  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
glanced  with  calm  superiority  at  the  three 
of  us  as  the  woman  called,  all  excitement 
and  animation  now: 
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"Here  you,  Karl;  catch  me  the  young 
rooster — "  She  trailed  off  into  voluble 
German,  and  we  into  the  orchard,  hand  in 
hand. 

We  soon  lost  Jim  and  Elsie,  or  they  lost 
us;  and,  at  length,  after  being  dragged 
about  from  pen  to  pasture,  exhausting 
every  available  adjective  meanwhile,  I  was 
allowed  to  collapse  on  the  lounge  in  the 
kitchen,  for  which  I  was  properly  grateful, 
not  having  been  very  strong  since  the  round- 
up I  had  with  that  bucking,  charging  Pull- 
man some  time  before,  in  which  I  was  not 
only  thrown,  but  suffered  the  indignity  of 
being  sat  on  also,  so  to  speak. 

Mildred  drew  up  a  big  wooden  chair  and 
violently  rocked  herself  and  a  much  as- 
tonished kitten,  while  she  chatted  joyfully 
of  all  she  had  seen,  and  all  that  she  ex- 
pected to  see  before  she  left  the  farm.  We 
had  been  offered  the  parlor,  "a  fine  room, 


yes,"  but  after  one  glance  at  its  dim  in- 
terior, which  was  funeral  to-night,  what- 
ever it  might  be  coaxed  into  at  other  times, 
we  had  preferred  the  bright,  cosey  kitchen. 
Our  hostess  and  Karl  bustled  in  and  out; 
a  great  sizzling  and  many  odors  from  the 
stove  increased  our  appetites,  already  rav- 
enous; the  table  was  laid;  and  Karl  had 
just  shyly  passed  us  with  a  pitcher  on  his 
way  to  the  well,  when,  hearing  a  startled 
exclamation,  we  turned  to  the  opposite 
door. 

On  the  threshold  stood  a  girl  in  a  faded, 
shapeless  rag  of  a  dress,  collarless  and 
nearly  sleeveless.  A  slat  bonnet,  as  char- 
acterless as  the  rest  of  the  outfit,  dangled 
down  her  back,  which,  with  her  disrepu- 
table old  shoes,  completed  about  the  most 
unattractive  get-up  it  was  ever  my  lot  to 
behold.  The  swift  color  flooded  her  face 
and  neck  as  she  stared  at  us  in  dismay, 
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and  she  turned  as  though  to  go  back ;  but, 
changing  her  mind,  hurried  across  the 
room  without  a  word  to  us,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  pantry.  I  thought  I  knew 
the  reason  of  her  distress,  and  the  look  of 
pity  in  Mildred's  eyes  confirmed  my  sus- 
picion. 

41  Oh,  Tom !  Why  did  you  look  at  her  ?  " 
asked  Mildred  reproachfully. 

I  stared  at  her  in  astonishment. 


"  Heavens,  Mildred!  You  don't  think — " 
I  began. 

"  No,  you  old duck ! "     The  last  is 

the  only  printable  word.  *'  I  don't  think; 
but  didn't  you  see  how  embarrassed  she 
was?  and  she  was  real  pretty  in  spite  of 
that  awful  rig." 

li  I  didn't  notice  it :  I  never  do  when  you 
are  around,"  I  returned  virtuously;  and 
was  rewarded  by  a  beaming,  tender  look 
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that  merged  into  one  of  puzzled  doubt, 
making  me  very  thankful  for  the  precipi- 
tous entrance  of  Jim  and  Elsie. 


It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  Mildred 
came  out  on  the  porch  where  Jimmie  and 
I  were  learnedly  discussing  farm  matters 
with  our  host,  and  consuming  some  of  the 
fiercest  "  home  grown "  it  was  ever  my  lot 
to  convert  into  smoke. 

"  It  is  time  you  were  in  bed,  Tom,"she  an- 
nounced decidedly;  and  I  immediately  rose 
and  picked  up  my  hat.  Ever  since  the  acci- 
dent it  has  been  a  pleasing  fiction  between 
us  that  she  leads  me  about  by  the  nose,  and 
bullies  me  scandalously  for  my  own  good. 

I  saw  the  under  jaw  of  the  lordly 
Schneider  sag  until  if  endangered  his  long 
china  pipe;  and  heard  him  mutter  "Mein 
Gott! "  in  amazement  as  I  followed  Mildred 
into  the  house  like  a  well-trained  poodle; 
for  I  had  been  somewhat  assertive  in  my 
opinions  that  night,  with  no  trace  of  the 
hen-pecked  husband  about  me.  The  per- 
fidious James  sighed  heavily  as  I  left  them; 
and  I  have  often  wondered  what  he  told 
the  old  Dutchman  to  cause  him  to  eye  me 
the  next  morning  as  though  I  belonged  to 
another  species. 

I  followed  Mildred  to  a  great,  bare,  im- 
maculate chamber  at  the  front  of  the 
house  proper. 

"Have  you  decided  yet  which  we  are?" 
I  asked  as  I  removed  my  coat,  and  hung  it 
on  a  kitchen  chair 'that  had  been  painted 
white  and  had  a  pieced  cushion  in  the  seat. 

"Why,  we're  wedding,  of  course,"  she 
replied  abstractedly,  looking  intently  at  the 
floor;  the  dry-goods  box,  tricked  out  like  a 
skirt-dancer,  that  did  duty  as  a  dressing- 
table;  then  at  the  walls  and  windows. 

"What  are  you  looking  for?"  I  asked. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it, 
Tommy  ?  "  she  cried  breathlessly.  "  Every- 
thing is  hand-made.  See!  The  spread  is 
knitted;  the  pillow-cases  and  curtains  have 
hand-made  lace  on  them;  they've  painted 
the  furniture,  and  braided  the  rugs,  and 
tinted  the  walls,  and " 

"And  even  the  floor  is  hand-painted," 
I  put  in. 

"Yes,"  she  agreed  soberly.  "And  it  is 
all  the  work  of  those  two  poor  women. 
All  this  labor  to  save  a  few  dollars;  miser- 
ly old  beast!" 
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I  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  She  had 
dropped  into  a  chair,  and,  holding  a  trim 
little  stockinged  foot  in  both  hands,  was 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro. 

"Oh,  Tom,  Tom!"  she  continued  mourn- 
fully, shaking  her  head. 

"^Mildred,  is  that  tooth  aching  again?" 
I  asked  in  alarm. 

"No,  but  my  heart  is.  Tom,  I  feel 
wicked  for  being  so  happy  when  even  now 
she's  crying  her  pretty  eyes  out  in  that 
scrap  of  a  closet  she  sleeps  in  off  the 
kitchen."  She  dropped  the  foot  and  re- 
placed it  with  her  face. 

I  supposed  she  was  speaking  of  the 
shabby  female  with  the  basket  of  straw- 
berries; and,  while  I  was  not  discom- 
moded by  the  stirrings  of  sympathy,  dear, 
tender-hearted  Mildred  was  incoherent  with 
it;  and  that  was  enough  for  me:  I  took 
her  in  my  arms. 

"And  she  thinks  she  loves  him  just  as 
well  as  I  do  you,  Tommy,"  she  whispered 
fondly  in  my  neck.  "And  he's  so  near, 
but  every  stitch  is  locked  up — and  he's 
watching  her  all  the  time,  and — and  those 
old  rags  most  falling  off  of  her — and  her 
feet  on  the  ground."  She  kissed  me  back 
of  the  ear,  and  sighed. 

"Why  don't  he  look  the  other  way 
then?"  I  ventured. 

"Who?— Why?"  asked  Mildred  blank- 
ly. Then,  seeing  that  she  had  not  made 
herself  sufficiently  clear,  endeavored  to  "a 
round,  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver";  and, 
though  it  was  all  corners  and  trailing  ends, 
I  got  the  gist  of  it  in  time.  Robbed  of  all 
ejaculations,  speculations  and — osculations 
— the  story  ran  thus: 

Elsie  had  retired  early,  pleading  indi- 
gestion— or  did  she  say  indisposition,  won- 
dered Mildred,  wishing  to  be  quite  accu- 
rate— and  she,  being  very  lonely,  wandered 
out  back  of  the  house  in  search  of  the 
kitten,  and  found  Bertha  on  a  bench  in  the 
midst  of  the  milk  pails  and  pans,  weeping 
like —  Oh!  well,  like  some  one  she  had 
read  about  weeping  in  the  midst  of —  Oh ! 
well,  something;  she  couldn't  just  remem- 
ber what.  The  poor  girl  was  desperate, 
and  was  soon  induced  to  tell  Mildred  her 
trouble. 

It  seemed  that  the  gentle  Bertha  had 
aspirations  beyond  spatting  around  in  the 
mud  slopping  pigs,  and  slopping  about  in 
the  wet  feeding  chickens.     She  wanted  an 
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education;  and  the  old  grandmother,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  sympathized 
with  her;  and  when  she,  the  grandmother, 
departed  this  life,  left  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  that  purpose. 

"Jenks's  forty  we'll  buy,  alrettv,"  an- 
nounced Schneider  calmly. 

"  I  go  mit  the  school,  alrettv,"  announced 
the  fair  Bertha. 

Then  there  was — well,  say  the  doctor  to 
pay;  for  Bertha  fell  ill  of  worry  and 
anger — and  possibly  starvation — for  she 
hinted  darkly  of  bread  and  water,  and 
barred  doors.  But,  one  night,  when  she 
intentionally  appeared  much  sicker  than 
she  was,  the  ogre  relaxed  his  vigilance  and 
she  escaped. 

For  four  long  years  she  imbibed  knowl- 
edge at  a  great  seat  of  learning,  returning 
therefrom,  her  patrimony  spent — Mildred 
paused  here  to  wonder  why  it  should  not 
be  called  matrimony,  as  it  was  bequeathed 
by  her  grandmother — and  with  an  even 
greater  distaste  for  the  afore-mentioned 
mud  and  wet  and  the  family's  manner  of 
living,  generally. 

With  her  knowledge  and  her  distaste,  she 
also  brought  home  a  modest  diamond,  the 
gift  of  the  very  nicest  man  ever — again 
Mildred  digressed  to  assure  me  that  she 
disagreed  with  Bertha,  and  to  explain  the 
girl's  seeming  blindness — but,  coupled 
with  the  niceness  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  American,  and  again  her  "  Paw  "  balked. 
She  should  wed  a  Jenks,  "Py  Himmel!" 
and  thereby  gain  the  forty  she  had  lost  by 
her  "tarn-foolishness,  yes!" 

She  wrote  the  "nicest  ever"  that  there 
was  no  use  to  try  to  placate,  and  then  she 
prepared  to  vacate.  With  this  end  in  view, 
she  had  donned  the  rig  she  now  wore  on 
last  wash-day,  wishing  to  have  her  own 
limited  wardrobe  clean  and  fresh  when  the 
expected  summons  came.  Unfortunately, 
it  came  right  in  the  midst  of  the  "wash"; 
and  her  "Paw,"  with  tender,  parental  in- 
terest in  her  welfare,  read  it  first;  locked 
up  every  stitch  but  the  one  in  her  back, 
engendered  by  the  heavy  "wash";  then 
gave  her  the  letter  and  much  profanity. 

He,  "the  nicest  ever,"  read  the  letter, 
was  camping  near  Berne,  three  miles 
away.  Would  she  not  come  to  him  as  it 
would  probably  save  a  fight;  and  before 
Thursday,  as  that  was  the  day  of  departure. 

4 '  And,  Tommy,  to-morrow  is  Thursday ! ' ' 


concluded    Mildred    tragically.     "What- 
ever is  she  to  do?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  I  returned. 
"But  I  do  know  what  we  must  do;  we 
must  get  to  bed  right  away.  It  is  nearly 
midnight;  and  I  must  be  in  Berne  by 
seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

"Why,  Tom!" 

"  Yes,  Karl  brought  out  a  telegram  from 
Cunningham  to-night,  saying  that  he  was 
going  through  and  would  stop  off  between 
trains;  and  I  must  see  him." 

"But,  Bertha—"  began  Mildred. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  I  said. 
"Karl  will  take  me  in  early,  and  the  rest 
of  you  can  come  later.  In  the  meantime, 
find  out  where  the  'best  ever'  is  camping, 
we'll  see  him,  and  all  will  be  well." 

At  8:30  the  next  morning  I  had  com- 
pleted a  very  fair  day's  work;   and,  with 
Cunningham  gone,  settled  myself  on  the 
hotel  piazza  with  the  morning  papers,  till, 
becoming  vaguely  annoyed  by  the  nervous 
pacing  to  and  fro  of  a  man  on  the  walk  in 
front  of  me,  I  laid  down  my  paper  and 
looked  him  over.     He  was  a  handsome  fel- 
low in  kahki,  tall  and  well  set  up;  and  I 
wondered  what  he  was  doing  there  till  I 
remembered  that  it  was  the  time  of  the 
annual  encampment;  and  decided  that  he 
must  be  waiting  for  a  train.     At  length  he 
took  himself  and  his  perturbation,  what- 
ever it  was,  to  a  little  park  across  the 
street;   and  I  read  on  till  interrupted  by 
the  welcome  "honk"  of  the  car. 

She  certainly  was  a  beauty  as  she  swung 
into  view  around  a  curve  in  the  road, 
the  green  of  the  trees  along  the  river  ac- 
centuating her  polished  crimson  surface, 
the  sunlight  reflected  from  every  bit  of 
shining  metal.  Jim  and  Elsie  were  in 
front;  and  Mildred,  in  her  red  coat,  veiled, 
hooded  and  goggled — much  to  my  sur- 
prise, for  I  knew  how  she  hated  it — sat 
alone  in  the  tonneau.  Dear  little  girl- 
woman!  Was  ever  a  man  blessed  with 
such  a  wife  ?  so  true,  so  loving,  and — as  1 
thought  of  Bertha — so  impulsively  tender- 
hearted. 

Jimmie,  with  a  great  flourish,  brought 
the  car  to  a  standstill  before  the  hotel.  I 
rose  and  began  folding  my  papers.  Elsie 
turned  and  solicitously  asked  Mildred 
something,  and  I  caught  the  disquieting 
word  "Tooth";  Jimmie  was  preparing  to 
alight;  when,  suddenly  we  were  all  struck 
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dumb  and  motionless  by  the  action  of  Mil- 
dred. With  a  muffled  cry  she  sprang  from 
the  car  and  ran  madly  across  the  road  into 
the  little  park,  and  literally  fell  into  the 
arms  of  the  perturbed  one,  who  had  been 
giving  a  continuous  performance  since  8 :3c 

With  a  great  cry  of  surprise  and  joy, 
his  arms  closed  about  the  red  cloak;  hers 
about  the  kahki  coat;  and  they  kissed  each 
other  wildly,  over  and  over  again,  as  though 
such  a  thing  as  a  husband  and  a  pair  of 
staring  petrifactions  did  not  exist. 

Merciful  heavens!  Was  I  dreaming? 
Was  I  astride  a  steed  conjured  up  by 
"  fried  chicken  'n  strawberries  'n —  ?  "  No, 
it  was  all  too  real.  Elsie  gave  me  a  furtive, 
frightened  glance;  and  Jim's  face  was  be- 
wildered and  pale. 

He,  the  man  who  had  my  wife  locked  in 
his  arms,  suddenly  held  her  off  at  arm's 
length,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  her  over. 
I  could  hear  his  tender,  excited  ejaculations, 
though  not  the  words.  Then  I  grew  sort 
of  dazed  and  giddy,  and  had  to  lean  against 
a  porch  pillar  as  he  snatched  her  madly  to 
him,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

She  had  no  brothers.  I  knew  her  half- 
dozen  cousins  intimately —  Of  course  it 
was  all  right  somehow;  but,  how?  I  de- 
cided to  go  to  her,  but  found  I  was  very 
tired;  so  sat  down  on  the  railing  instead, 
and  put  my  arm  about  the  pillar.  Jim  had 
not  moved,  nor  had  Elsie,  except  to  turn 
her  head  toward  me.  They  still  stared 
rigidly.  My  eyes  had  involuntarily  turned 
away  when  I  heard  a  sudden:  "Well,  Til 
be  damned !"  from  Jimmie,  and,  even  then, 
wondered  dully  why  Elsie  did  not  ex- 
postulate. 

I  looked  up.  The  red  coat  and  the 
kahki  were  arm  in  arm  now,  as  though 
they'd  never  be  parted  more;  they  were 
advancing  toward  us,  and — the  face,  from 
which  the  veil  and  goggles  had  fallen,  was 
not  Mildred's,  but  Bertha's. 

"  Quick ! "  called  Elsie  shrilly  as  the  land- 
lady appeared  in  the  door.  "Oh!  bring 
us  some  water,  quick;  we're  choking  with 
thirst."  But  I  seemed  to  be  the  only  one 
that  drank  any  when  it  came.  Jim  stood 
by  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  swearing 
unrebuked,  and  Elsie  fluttered  about  me, 
neither  asking  a  question,  which  shows 
what  thoroughbreds  they  are;  but  they 
looked% mighty  puzzled. 

"I  tell  you,  old  man,"  Jim  complained; 


"you  can't  stand  being  up  till  twelve,  and 
getting  up  at  five." 

Then  the  couple  arrived,  and  introduc- 
tions and  explanations  were  as  plentiful  as 
kisses  had  been  a  moment  before.  I  never 
saw  a  more  surprised  pair  than  were  Jim 
and  Elsie,  who  had  not  known  till  then  that 
so  sweet  a  creature  as  Bertha  Schneider 
graced  the  earth. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Marsden ! "  cried  Bertha  trem- 
ulously; "your  wife  is  an  angel!" 

"So  would  I  have  been  in  another 
minute,"  I  returned  ruefully. 

"And  I  thought  that  veil  hid  a  tooth- 
ache," declared  Elsie,  squeezing  Bertha's 
arm. 

"Something  I've  always  dreaded,  but 
wouldn't  mind  having  right  now,"  interpo- 
lated James,  looking  intently  into  the 
cloudless  sky.  Elsie  frowned;  and  I, 
strangely  weak  as  to  knees  and  shaky  as  to 
hands;  but  determined,  clambered  into  the 
car.  Bertha  shed  the  red  cloak  and  laid 
it  across  my  lap ;  and  a  look  of  even  greater 
admiration — if  that  were  possible — leaped 
into  the  "nicest's"  eyes  as  they  rested  on 
the  trim,  gray-clad  figure. 

"There's  your  train!"  I  called  as  I 
started.  "  Jimmies,  you  had  better  go  on 
to  the  city  with  them,  and  help  them  get 
properly  yoked."  Then  I  let  her  out;  and 
the  way  I  wove  a  crimson  streak  into  that 
landscape  was  a  caution.  I  grew  more 
uneasy  about  my  blessed  girl  every  minute. 
WThat  might  not  old  Schneider  have  done 
to  her  if  he  had  discovered  the  ruse  ? 

"Mil — Bertha?"  I  gasped  as  I  ran 
across  Mrs.  Schneider  placidly  churning  on 
the  back  porch. 

"  Mit  the  strawberry  patch,  alretty.  But, 
mein  Gott!  her  Pop " 

I  heard  no  more,  for  I  was  already  half- 
way down  the  hill.  It  was  fearfully  hot 
and  the  sun  beat  mercilessly  down  on  the 
"patch."  She  was  not  used  to  such  labor 
and  exposure.  What  if —  Then  I  saw 
her;  a  faded,  ragged,  drooping  blot  against 
the  vivid  green. 

"Mildred!"  I  cried  as  I  paused,  panting 
and  breathless,  beside  her.  She  threw  back 
the  old  bonnet  with  a  startled  cry  and  raised 
a  pitiful  face,  the  color  of  her  stained  fin- 
gers from  heat  and  weariness.  I  drew  her 
stiffly  to  her  feet,  and  she  clung  to  me  in  a 
perfect  abandonment  of  joy  and  relief; 
and,  be  it  said  in  passing,  that  not  once  did 
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I  shrink  when  her  sweet  and  juicy  fingers 
clasped  upon  my  immaculate  collar,  or 
when  she  seized  the  lapels  of  my  white 
flannel  coat  to  better  perform  a  rite  that, 
Heaven  knows!  I  had  just  been  surfeited 
with,  though  not  as  a  principal. 

"Oh,  Tommy  dear!  I  thought  you 
would  never,  never  come;  and  I  was  most 
scared  stiff  all  the  time,"  she  said  pitifully. 

"Poor  little  woman,"  I  ^consoled. 


"Did  Bertha  find  her  soldier?" 

"I  am  convinced  she  did!"  I  returned 
grimly. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad!  Were  you  sur- 
prised, Tommy  dear?" 

Was  I  ?  My  mind  ran  back  over  the  past 
to  our  starting  point,  three  years  before. 

"N-no,  not  exactly  surprised,"  I  re- 
turned with  a  sigh  as  I  tenderly  wrapped  the 
red  cloak  about  mv  versatile  little  scarecrow-. 


THE    PLAYWRIGHT   AND    HIS    PLAYERS 


By  Brander  Matthews 


)HE  critic  nowadays  who 
looks  upon  the  drama  as  ly- 
ing wholly  within  the  circle 
of  literature  and  who  fails 
to  perceive  its  close  and  nec- 
essary connection  with  the 
actual  theatre,  is  often  moved  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  reproach  to  certain  contemporary 
playwrights  that  they  are  wont  to  write 
plays  to  fit  a  special  actor  or  a  special  ac- 
tress. In  thus  finding  fault  the  critic  re- 
veals not  only  his  misunderstanding  of  tne 
needful  relation  between  the  dramatist  and 
the  performers  who  are  to  personate  his 
characters,  but  also  an  inability  to  appre- 
ciate the  way  in  which  the  mind  of  the  artist 
is  often  set  in  motion  by  accidents  that  seem 
casual  and  trifling. 

In  every  art  there  is  often  a  startling  dis- 
proportion between  the  exciting  cause  and 
the  ultimate  result;  and  we  might  almost 
liken  the  artist  to  the  oyster  which  is  moved 
by  a  grain  of  sand  to  produce  a  pearl  of 
great  price.  More  than  one  of  the  most 
triumphant  artistic  feats  of  the  Italian  Re- 
nascence is  what  it  is  because  the  painter 
had  to  make  the  best  of  a  certain  particular 
wall-space  over  an  altar  or  between  two 
doors,  or  because  the  sculptor  had  to  get  his 
statue  out  of  a  given  block  of  marble  of  un- 
usual shape  and  size.  The  painter  and  the 
sculptor  accepted  the  limitations  of  the 
wall-space  and  of  the  marble-block  and 
found  their  profit  in  so  doing;  they  made  a 
stepping-stone  out  of  that  which  would  have 
seemed  an  obstacle  to  the  less  inventive 
and  the  less  imaginative. 


So  the  artist  in  play-making  sees  his  op- 
portunity and  finds  his  profit  in  the  special 
accomplishments  of  the  actors  of  his  own 
time.  It  is  on  these  performers  that  he  has 
to  depend  for  the  proper  presentation  of 
what  he  has  imagined.  They  and  they 
alone  can  bring  his  work  before  the  public. 
Without  them,  all  he  may  do  must  go  for 
nought.  Plainly  enough,  therefore,  he 
would  be  lacking  in  common  sense  if  he  did 
not  study  their  capabilities,  and  if  he  did 
not  so  compose  his  plays  as  to  give  them  the 
utmost  occasion  for  the  full  exercise  of  their 
ancillary  art.  Of  course,  the  dramatist 
ought  not  to  subject  himself  to  the  actors, 
nor  ought  he  to  limit  what  he  is  conceiving 
to  the  capacity  of  the  special  performers  he 
may  have  in  view.  But  he  must  always 
take  account  of  them  and  keep  them  in 
mind,  because  the  art  of  the  drama  is  a  two- 
fold art  and  because  the  playwright  and  the 
players  must  work  in  unison,  ever  aiding 
each  other,  since  they  always  depend  on  each 
other.  The  dramatist  is  quite  as  helpless 
without  the  actors  as  the  actors  are  without 
the  dramatist.  Without  them  the  play- 
wright has  only  that  barren  appeal  to  pos- 
terity, which  is  certain  never  to  reach  its 
ears.  Without  him  the  performers  can  be 
seen  only  in  old  plays,  which  the  public  is 
sure  to  tire  of,  sooner  or  later. 

This  ideal  harmony  of  these  partners  in 
art  has  not  always  been  obtained,  since  both 
parties  to  the  alliance  are  likely  to  be  en- 
dowed with  the  occasional  irritability  and 
with  the  swift  susceptibility  of  the  artistic 
temperament.     But  the  best  results  have 
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been  achieved  by  both  when  they  have  la- 
bored together  loyally.  It  is  without  sur- 
prise, therefore,  that  we  find  it  recorded 
that  Sophocles,  the  foremost  of  Greek 
tragic  poets,  the  supreme  artist  who  "saw 
life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole,"  was  believed 
to  have  composed  his  chief  characters  for 
the  acting  of  one  particular  actor,  although 
we  do  not  now  know  the  name  of  this  spe- 
cial performer,  whose  histrionic  gifts  stim- 
ulated the  dramaturgic  skill  of  the  noble 
and  austere  poet.  More  than  one  of  the 
surviving  plays  of  Sophocles  contains  what 
would  be  called  to-day  a  star-part,  a  char- 
acter who  has  the  centre  of  the  action  con- 
tinually and  in  whose  fate  the  interest  of  the 
story  culminates.  Moliere,  of  course,  de- 
vised a  leading  character  in  all  his  comedies 
for  his  own  acting;  and  he  was  the  most 
accomplished  actor  of  his  time.  To  cer- 
tain of  these  characters  he  gave  his  own 
physical  characteristics,  his  cough,  for  ex- 
ample, just  as  he  gave  lameness  to  other 
characters  intended  for  the  acting  of  his 
lame  brother-in-law,  Be'jart.  And  the 
tragic  heroines  of  Moliere's  younger  con- 
temporary, Racine,  were  the  result  of  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  histrionic  powers 
of  Mile.  Champsmesle'. 

It  is  a  matter  of  inference  rather  than  of 
actual  record  that  Shakespeare  considered 
as  carefully  as  Sophocles  and  Moliere  the 
individuality  of  the  several  actors  in  the 
company  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Ap- 
parently he  was  not  himself  a  performer  of 
large  native  endowment,  however  keen 
might  be  his  insight  into  the  principles  of 
the  histrionic  art.  So  far  as  we  know  he 
confined  his  efforts  to  parts  for  which  in- 
telligence, dignity  and  delivery  were  suffi- 
cient equipment — the  Ghost  in  "Hamlet," 
old  Adam  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  the 
elder  Knowell  in  "  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mor." In  other  words,  the  greatest  of  dra- 
matic poets  was  as  an  actor  only  respecta- 
ble; and  he  seems  to  have  yielded  the  chief 
characters  even  in  his  own  plays  to  the 
more  gifted  of  his  fellow-players.  It  was 
not  for  his  own  acting  that  he  wrote 
Hamlet  but  for  Burbage's;  and  Bur- 
bage  created  the  most  of  the  star-parts  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedies.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  sole  reason  why  we  now  find  Hamlet 
"fat  and  scant  of  breath,"  although  he  is 
also  "  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
form." 


A  close  scrutiny  of  Shakespeare's  texts 
will  reveal  more  than  one  fact  about  the  ac- 
tors with  whom  he  was  associated  and  for 
whom  he  wrote  his  comedies  and  his  trage- 
dies. One  of  his  recent  biographers  has 
pointed  out  how  the  gauntness  of  Hblo- 
jernes  is  evidence  that  there  was  a  lean  actor 
in  the  company — the  same  performer  prob- 
ably who  was  later  to  play  the  envious 
Casca.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  made  the  strik- 
ing suggestion  that  the  group  of  gloomy 
plays,  which  followed  fast  in  the  middle  of 
Shakespeare's  career  as  a  dramatist  and 
which  have  been  explained  as  due  to  his  be- 
ing then  in  the  depths  himself,  may  be  ex- 
plained perhaps  rather  as  the  result  of  the 
willing  playwright's  desire  to  supply  cer- 
tain of  his  professional  colleagues  with  the 
sombre  characters  to  which  they  could  then 
best  do  justice.  In  like  manner  we  might 
ascribe  the  swift  succession  of  gay  and  joy- 
ous comedies  which  preceded  only  by  a  lit- 
tle space  of  time  the  gloomy  group  as  due  to 
Shakespeare's  appreciation  of  the  unusual 
gifts  of  some  shaven  boy-actor,  in  whom  he 
perceived  a  marvellous  ability  to  personate 
his  sparkling  and  yet  tender  comedy  hero- 
ines, Rosalind  and  Viola  and  Beatrice. 

Many  critics  have  expressed  wonder  at 
the  violence  and  coarseness  of  "Titus  An- 
dronicus,"  and  they  have  been  unable  to 
reconcile  these  crudities  with  the  gentler 
spirit  and  the  loftier  view  of  life  revealed  in 
the  later  tragedies.  Here  again  an  explana- 
tion may  be  found  in  a  consideration  of  the 
playwright's  relation  to  the  players.  The 
"Titus  Andronicus"  which  we  have  in 
Shakespeare's  works  is  now  believed  to  be 
his  revision  or  amalgamation  of  two  earlier 
dramas  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  both 
of  which  had  been  often  performed  and 
both  of  which  had  just  then  come  into  the 
control  of  the  company  of  actors  to  which 
Shakespeare  belonged.  He  was  at  that 
time  only  a  beginner,  with  none  of  the  au- 
thority which  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  suc- 
cesses. He  was  but  a  'prentice  playwright 
whose  task  it  was  to  patch  up  old  pieces  and 
to  make  them  more  worthy  of  performance 
by  his  comrades.  Even  if  he  had  revolted 
against  the  inartistic  vulgarity  of  the  earlier 
tragedies-of-blood  which  he  had  to  make 
over,  even  if  he  had  wished  to  modify  and 
to  soften  their  harsh  and  repellent  features 
to  accord  with  his  own  finer  taste,  he  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  do  so,  because 
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the  associated  actors  who  were  his  employ- 
ers would  not  have  accepted  his  new  version 
if  they  found  it  shorn  of  the  bombast  and  of 
the  rant  and  of  the  brutal  extravagance 
which  characterized  the  two  old  plays  and 
which  gave  the  performers  occasions  for 
overacting,  the  effect  of  which  had  been 
tested  by  long  usage. 

Accepting  the  fact  that  Sophocles  and 
Shakespeare,  Moliere  and  Racine,  and  all 
the  chief  dramatists  in  the  long  history  of 
the  theatre,  have  always  composed  their 
plays  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  histri- 
onic ability  of  the  actors  by  whom  their 
pieces  were  to  be  performed,  there  is  inter- 
est and  profit  in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  exact 
measure  of  the  influence  which  the  actors 
may  have  exerted  upon'  the  authors.  And 
here  we  can  find  help  in  considering  the 
performers  of  our  own  time,  since  the  his- 
trionic temperament  as  such  probably  var- 
ies very  little  with  the  lapse  of  centuries.  The 
actor  is  apparently  to-day  the  same  kind  of 
human  being  that  he  was  yesterday  and  the 
day  before  yesterday.  In  his  attitude  tow- 
ard his  own  calling,  toward  the  exercise  of 
his  own  art,  Roscius  probably  was  not  un- 
like Garrick.  What  they  wanted,  each  of 
them,  was  a  play  in  which  he  had  a  good 
part;  and  in  his  eyes  a  good  part  was  one  in 
which  he  could  act  to  his  heart's  content. 
A  good  part  is  one  in  which  the  actor  has 
something  to  do  or  somebody  to  personate. 

Therefore  the  influence  of  the  performers 
on  the  playwright  has  been  wholesome  in  so 
far  as  their  demand  for  good  parts  has  tend- 
ed to  stiffen  the  dramatic  action,  to  inten- 
sify the  passionate  climax  of  the  play,  to 
present  boldly  the  essential  struggle  or  con- 
flict of  wills  which  is  ever  at  the  core  of  a 
fine  play.  And  this  pressure  of  the  actors 
on  the  author  has  tended  also  to  persuade 
the  poet  to  a  larger  and  a  deeper  reproduc- 
tion of  human  nature,  so  that  he  could  pro- 
vide the  performers  with  characters  that 
richly  rewarded  their  faculty  of  imperson- 
ating creatures  wholly  unlike  themselves. 
No  doubt  the  playwright  has  not  infre- 
quently yielded  too  much  to  the  desires  of 
the  players  and  has  been  satisfied  merely  to 
compose  a  vehicle  for  the  self-exhibition  of 
the  actors.  Of  course,  the  author  can 
claim  no  mercy  if  he  is  willing  to  subordi- 
nate himself  wholly  to  the  actor  and  to  put 
together  what  is  but  little  better  than  a 
framework  for  the  display  of  some  special 


actor's  tricks.  This  is  what  M.  Sardou  has 
not  disdained  to  do  more  than  once  for 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  surrendering  the 
proper  independence  of  his  art  so  that  she 
could  show  off  all  the  artificialities  of  hers. 
"F&iora,"  for  example,  was  so  tightly  ad- 
justed to  the  cleverness  of  the  French  actress 
that  it  lost  the  most  of  its  effect  when  acted 
by  Signora  Duse,  because  she  found  in  its 
tricky  ingenuity  no  opportunity  for  the 
poignant  veracity  she  revealed  in  a  simpler 
and  sincerer  study  from  life  like  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana." 

Yet  an  adroit  and  self-respecting  dramat- 
ic poet  can  get  the  utmost  out  of  the  varied 
powers  of  an  actor  of  versatile  genius  with- 
out any  enfeebling  complaisance  and  with- 
out any  unworthy  self-surrender.  And  if 
proof  of  this  assertion  were  needed,  it  could 
be  found  in  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  masterpiece 
of  M.  Rostand  had  never  been  acted  or  pub- 
lished, and  if  it  were  suddenly  to  be  discov- 
ered after  its  author's  death,  the  general 
opinion  would  then  be  that  it  was  a  most  in- 
genious specimen  of  the  poetic  drama,  prob- 
ably composed  without  any  expectation  that 
it  could  ever  be  performed,  since  the  central 
figure  was  so  various  and  so  many-sided, 
now  grotesque,  and  then  lyric,  now  broadly 
humorous  and  then  loftily  heroic,  that  the 
author  could  never  have  hoped  to  find  any 
actor  multifarious  enough  to  impersonate 
the  character  and  to  reveal  its  contrasting 
aspects. 

But  we  happen  to  know  that  this  brilliant 
play  was  written  especially  for  a  brilliant  ac- 
tor and  that  it  was  put  together  with  an  eye 
single  to  his  extraordinary  range  of  persona- 
tion. M.  Coquelin  is  an  incomparable  co- 
median who  has  played  countless  parts, 
some  lyric  and  heroic,  some  humorous  and 
grotesque.  He  has  a  variety  so  marvellous 
that  "  he  seemed  to  be  not  one,  but  all  man- 
kind's epitome."  There  was  in  "Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  "  no  demand  made  on  the  actor 
that  M.  Coquelin  had  not  already  met  in 
some  one  of  the  hundred  dramas  he  had  ap- 
peared in  earlier;  and  almost  all  of  the  sep- 
arate effects  he  had  achieved  in  his  best 
parts  were  carefully  combined  in  this  one 
character.  There  was  never  a  more  skilful 
example  of  theatrical  tailoring  than  M. 
Rostand's  cutting  and  fitting  of  his  poetic 
fabric  to  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  M. 
Coquelin's  histrionic  accomplishments,  yet 
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this  did  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the 
originality  and  the  charm  of  the  play  itself. 
Although  it  is  a  fact  that  "  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac"  is  what  it  is  solely  because  M. 
Coquelin  is  what  he  is,  nevertheless  the  part 
was  performed  by  many  other  actors;  it 
was  translated  into  half  a  dozen  different 
languages;  it  was  read  with  delight  by  all 
who  appreciate  pointed  and  polished  verse; 
*  it  lost  nothing  of  its  literary  value  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
poet's  desire  to  write  a  great  part  for  a  great 
actor. 

The  knowledge  we  chance  to  possess  that 
M.  Rostand  composed  this  play  specially 
for  M.  Coquelin  will  explain  the  final  act, 
which  has  puzzled  not  a  few  critics.  Why 
does  the  hero  die  at  the  end  of  the  play  ? 
Why  should  he  die  ?  The  piece  is  called  a 
"  heroic  comedy,"  and  we  do  not  expect  to 
have  a  comedy  end  with  a  death  scene.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  real  reason  why 
Cyrano  should  not  die — that  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  logical  and  necessary  conclusion  of  the 
highly  artificial  story  which  would  require 
the  hero  either  to  pass  away  in  the  fifth  act 
or  to  survive  to  fight  again  some  other  day. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  M. 
Rostand  chose  to  let  the  spectators  behold 
the  last  moments  of  his  hero.  It  gave  him 
as  fine  a  finish  as  any  other  possible  ter- 
mination; it  enabled  him  to  touch  lightly 
the  chords  of  pathos;  and — above  all — it 
supplied  M.  Coquelin  with  a  death  scene, 
more  or  less  of  a  novelty  even  for  that  mul- 
tifarious comedian  who  may  often  have  en- 
vied Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  the  number  of 
deaths  which  she  has  presented  and  which 
permitted  her  to  draw  easily  upon  the  tears 
of  all  who  heard  her  last  speech  and  con- 
fession. 

Perhaps  a  few  of  those  who  have  been  sur- 
prised that  this  heroic  comedy  should  end 
as  sadly  as  a  tragedy  may  have  wondered 
also  why  the  old  soldier  Flambeau  was  al- 
lowed to  occupy  a  disproportionate  place  in 
M.  Rostand's  other  poetic  drama,  the  "  Ai- 
glon,"  wherein  he  was  not  the  chief  figure — 
with  the  chief  figure  of  which,  indeed,  his 
connection  seems  almost  episodic.  Could 
not  the  story  of  the  masterful  Napoleon's 
weakling  son  have  been  set  forth  without 
dragging  in  this  ancient  and  loquacious 
warrior?  Here,  again,  the  explanation  is 
easy  when  we  are  aware  that  Flambeau,  al- 
though not  originally  acted  in  Paris  by  M. 


Coquelin,  was  actually  written  for  him;  and 
that  the  origin  of  the  play  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  actor  had  expressed  to  the 
poet  his  desire  to  appear  as  one  of  the  faith- 
ful old  guard  of  the  great  Emperor.  The 
stalwart  figure  of  the  veteran,  loyal  to  his 
master's  memory  as  suggested  by  M.  Coque- 
lin, fascinated  M.  Rostand;  but  when  the 
poet  sought  for  a  plot  in  which  to  set  this 
character  to  work  he  was  led  irresistibly  to 
the  feebler  form  of  the  puny  King  of  Rome, 
the  impotent  Jieir  of  a  mighty  name.  As 
the  playwright  worked  out  his  story  in 
scenes  and  acts,  he  found  the  princeling 
taking  the  centre  of  the  stage  and  the  old 
soldier  becoming  inevitably  a  subordinate 
character,  full  of  color,  no  doubt,  and  very 
useful  in  building  up  the  situations  of  the 
play,  but  no  longer  the  focus  of  interest. 

When  we  read  Legouve^s  "  Memories  of 
Sixty  Years,"  we  learn  how  "  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur"  came  to  be  composed  especially 
for  Rachel,  and  we  see  why  the  heroine  does 
not  appear  in  the  opening  act  of  the  play  to 
which  she  gives  her  name  and  why  she  first 
comes  in  view  clad  in  the  costume  of  one  of 
Racine's  characters.  And  in  the  same  in- 
teresting and  instructive  reminiscences  M. 
Legouve'  also  records  how  he  wrote  a  cer- 
tain speech  in  his  earlier  piece,  "  Louise  de 
Lignerolles,"  half  a  dozen  times  because 
Mile.  Mars  insisted  that  it  was  not  what  it 
ought  to  be,  until  finally  she  told  him  that 
what  she  wanted  was  something  like  "la-la- 
la — la."  That  is  to  say,  her  histrionic  in- 
stinct made  her  feel  the  emotional  rhythm 
of  the  proper  speech  for  the  character  at  that 
moment  in  the  play;  and  Legouve',  having 
full  confidence  in  her  judgment,  promptly 
set  fit  words  to  the  tune  she  had  indicated. 
Many  another  dramatist  could  recall  in- 
stances of  the  unpremeditated  effects  he  has 
achieved  now  and  again  by  thus  accepting 
the  hints  of  his  actors. 

For  example,  we  may  read  in  the  life  of 
Bulwer  Lytton  how  he  listened  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Macready  and  made  over  both  the 
"Lady  of  Lyons"  and  "Richelieu"  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  valuable  advice  which 
the  actor  gave  him.  So  Mr.  Bram  Stoker 
has  informed  us  how  Henry  Irving  felt  that 
Tennyson's  "  Becket,"  in  the  form  in  which 
the  poet  had  published  it,  was  not  likely  to 
succeed  as  a  play,  although  it  contained  the 
superb  figure  of  the  martyred  Cardinal 
which  the  actor-manager  was  longing  to 
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personate.  Finally,  Irving  saw  the  practi- 
cability of  a  few  rather  radical  alterations, 
the  suppression  of  a  scene  here  and  the 
writing  of  a  new  speech  or  two  there.  With 
fear  and  trembling,  he  took  these  sugges- 
tions to  Tennyson;  and  the  poet,  longing 
for  success  on  the  stage,  accepted  them 
gladly,  writing  at  once  the  added  lines  that 
the  actor  wanted  and  giving  permission  for 
the  omissions  and  transpositions  that  Irving 
believed  to  be  necessary.  Here  we  find  the 
actor  rising  almost  to  the  level  of  the  poet's 
collaborator;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  col- 
lect many  another  illustration  of  this  har- 
monious partnership  between  the  creative 
and  the  interpretative  artists.  At  least  one 
more  example  may  be  noted  here.  The 
plot  of  **  Gringoire,"  Banville's  charming 
little  play,  was  changed  for  the  better  by 
the  author  in  consequence  of  suggestions 
from  M.  Coquelin,  who  first  acted  the  part 
of  the  starving  poet.  The  ingenious  turn 
of  the  story  toward  the  end  of  the  piece  was 
the  suggestion  of  the  comedian;  and  when 
he  proposed  this  to  the  author,  Banville 
asked  scornfully,  '*  Do  you  want  me  to  write 
a  play  like  Scribe  ?  "  M.  Coquelin  laughed 
and  replied  that  this  was  just  what  he  did 
want.  "Oh,  very  well/'  said  Banville, 
smiling  in  his  turn,  "  that  is  just  what  I  will 
do,  then." 

Not  only  does  the  ingenious  dramatist 
profit  by  even*  available  suggestion  of  the 
actors,  and  not  only  does  he  take  advantage 
of  the  special  capabilities  of  the  performers 
he  may  have  in  mind  for  this  part  or  that ;  he 
is  also  moved  sometimes  to  refrain  from  put- 
ting into  his  play  scenes  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  properly  acted  by  the  special  comedi- 
ans whom  he  expects  to  personate  certain 
characters.  Sheridan  was  the  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  when  he  brought  out  his  own 
"School  for  Scandal*';  and  even-  part  in 
that  glittering  comedy  was  written  particu- 
larly for  the  performers  who  first  played  it, 
and  so  clearly  were  they  fitted  that  when  a 
friend  asked  the  author-manager  why  his 
comedy  did  not  contain  a  love  scene  for  the 
two  characters  whose  marriage  brings  it  to 
an  end,  Sheridan  was  ready  with  the  obvi- 
ous answer  that  Smith  and  Miss  Hopkins 
could  not  make  love.     Now,  Smith  was  the 


original  Charles  Surface  and  Maria  was  first 
acted  by  Miss  Priscilla  Hopkins  (afterward 
the  wife  of  John  Kemble). 

Evidence  of  this  adjustment  of  the  story 
of  a  play  to  the  limitations  of  the  performers 
for  whom  it  was  intended  can  be  found 
abundantly  in  certain  of  the  comedies  of 
John  Lyly,  written  for  the  "Children  of 
Paul's, "  oneof  the  companies  of  boy-actors 
in  vogue  in  the  earlier  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. In  these  polished  pieces  of  suave 
rhetoric  and  artificial  sentiment  there  is 
nothing  of  the  terror  and  of  the  horror  which 
characterized  many  of  the  contemporary 
plays  written  for  the  full  grown  performers 
of  the  regular  theatres.  There  is  no  rude 
power,  no  rant,  no  bombast ;  all  was  deco- 
rous and  pretty,  not  to  say  petty'.  There 
were  no  violent  emotions  to  be  expressed, 
likely  to  be  too  exacting  for  youthful  inex- 
perience of  life.  And  this  same  artful  ad- 
justment of  the  story  to  the  performers  for 
whose  use  it  was  devised  can  be  seen  in  the 
earliest  English  comedy  that  has  comedown 
to  us,  *'  Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  written  by 
Udall,  the  master  of  Eton,  for  performance 
by  his  own  pupils.  For  all  its  imitation  of 
Plautus,  this  English  comic  play  smacks  of 
the  soil;  and  it  has  an  obvious  likeness — 
in  its  robust  fun,  in  its  frequent  horse-play, 
and  in  its  occasional  snatches  of  song — 
to  the  nondescript  pieces  which  under- 
graduates undertake  for  their  own  pleas- 
ure to-day. 

In  fact,  the  more  closely  we  study  the  his- 
tory of  dramatic  literature,  and  the  more 
sharply  we  analyze  the  structure  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  drama,  the  more  firmly  we 
become  convinced  that  the  dramatic  poets  of 
even-  age  and  of  even*  race  have  never  failed 
to  weigh  scrupulously  the  gifts,  the  deficien- 
cies and  the  special  qualities  of  the  several 
performers  upon  whom  they  had  to  rely  for 
the  proper  presentation  of  their  plays  to  the 
public.  And  they  found  their  profit  in  so 
doing.  Mme.  de  Sevigne  accused  Racine 
of  "  writing  plays  for  La  Champsmesle  and 
not  for  posterity."  No  doubt  Racine  was 
guilty  of  thecharge;  but,  as  it  has  happened, 
the  plays  that  fitted  Mile,  de  Champsmesle 
have  succeeded  also  in  retaining  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity. 
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HAVE  often  wondered  why,  in  house- 
hold journals,  the  Suggestions  for  House- 
keepers are  not  put  into  the  same  column 
with  the  jokes.  Surely  they  belong  there, 
unless,  indeed,  they  should  have  a  specific 
title  of  their  own,  as,  for  instance,  Practical 
Jokes,  Practical  jokes  they  certainly  are, 
and  that  of  a  low  order;  for  a  maximum  of 
diabolic  suggestion  set  forth  in  cozening 
terms  that  hide  their  real  intent,  they  know 
no  equal.  I  recall  a  specific  for  cleaning 
'  straw  hats,  warranted  to  make  them  in  late 
August    more    beautiful    than    in 

Ho^keenpSersr     earlv  June>  and  l  reca11  the  sailor 
upon  which  I  tried  it, — a  straw  so 

fine  that  it  had  wound  itself  into  my  inmost 

being  with  its  suggestion  of  the  heart   of 

Italy,  of  women   and  young  girls,  in  skirts 

of  red  or  skirts  of  blue,  wandering  down  the 

cypress-bordered   roads  with  busy  fingers, 

braiding,  braiding. 

The  mixture  recommended  did  bleach  the 
hat  and  I  proudly  wore  it  in  a  public  place. 
It  was  not  until,  in  some  swift  motion,  the 
soft  braids  began  to  drop  about  my  neck, 
that  I  grasped  the  real  meaning  of  those 
specious  suggestions.  The  drastic  fluid,  as 
it  was  probably  intended  to  do,  had  eaten 
away  all  the  thread  wherewith  the  straw  was 
bound. 

I  recall  too,  with  emotions  somewhat 
softened  from  their  earlier  rage  by  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  those  lucid  directions  in  regard 
to  mending  rent  gowns  with  court  plaster; 
that  demure  statement  that  pure  ammonia  will 
remove  dirt  from  picture  frames :  it  will,  and 
afterward  you  remove  the  frames;  those 
subtle  hints  that  black  silk  can  be  treated 
with  a  solution  of  gum-arabic.  It  can,  but 
1  earnestly  beg  that  no  one  will  try  it  be- 
cause it  is  mentioned  here.  Thank  heaven 
for  the  rag  man  in  a  world  so  rife  with 
household  suggestions!  Then  there  was 
that  plausible  recipe  for  taking  out  ink 
stains,  which  I  tried  in  all  innocence.  Fluff 
had  inadvertently  dipped  her  tail  into  my 
ink-well,  and  then  had  seated  herself  with 
an  air  of  conscious  virtue  upon  the  prettiest 
bedspread.  Perhaps  this  was  for  me  but 
fitting    punishment,    for   it   was   Higgins's 


Eternal  Ink,  a  blatantly  presumptuous  name, 
worthy  of  swift  nemesis.  It  came.  The 
eradicator  slowly  but  surely  eradicated  so 
much  of  the  bedspread  as  the  cat  had 
blackened,  and  the  hand  of  the  law  could 
not  reach  the  anonymous  suggestor,  whose 
evil  communication  had  ruined  one  of  our 
treasures.  They  are  cowardly,  one  and  all, 
these  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  homes; 
their  paragraphs  are  rarely  signed,  even  with 
initials,  and  so  they  go  uncaught  and  un- 
punished. 

Speaking  of  Fluff  reminds  me  of  another 
wheedling,  treacherous  article:  "How  to 
Make  an  Inexpensive  Home  for  Kitty."  It 
was  intended  to  mislead  just  such  foolish 
dwellers  in  suburban  houses  as  I  am,  people 
with  pastoral  tastes,  caught  half-way  between 
brick  walls  and  green  fields,  who  have  no 
shelter  but  the  doorstep  to  offer  their  small 
flocks.  Following  the  directions  to  the  letter, 
I  made  a  home  for  Kitty;  as  for  its  being  in- 
expensive, that  depends  on  what  you  call  ex- 
pensive. At  the  end  of  the  day  the  account 
stood  as  follows : 

Wasted:   One  huge  wooden  box. 

5  yards  waterproof  cloth. 

i  package  of  nails. 

4  hours  of  good  time. 
Broken :   One  saw. 

i  gimlet. 

i  commandment. 
Lost :   One  hammer. 

i  temper. 
In  regard  to  the  effect  on  Kitty,  it  was  the 
one  thing  of  which  I  ever  saw  her  afraid. 
She  shunned  it  with  a  wary  eye,  and  tiptoed 
past  it  with  hair  starting  slightly  on  tail  and 
back.  It  was  evidently  to  her  the  lair  of 
some  mysterious  enemy,  worse  than  a  dog  or 
her  dream  of  a  dog ;  one  could  almost  have 
written  an  article  on  pre-human  superstitions 
from  watching  her  at  these  times.  The  one 
occasion  when,  with  certain  remarks  about 
the  serpents  tooth,  which  I  have  faith  to 
think  she  did  not  understand,  I  put  her  in- 
side, her  terror  was  so  pitiable  that  I  never 
repeated  the  experiment.  A  Home  for  Kitty, 
forsooth !  As  if  any  one  who  thought  for  a 
moment  would  not  realize  that  as  sensible  a 
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creature  as  a  cat  would  never  betake  herself 
to  a  habitation  with  only  one  door. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  you  do  not  think.  If 
the  foregoing  instances  do  not  suggest  some 
subtle,  undermining  influence  at  work  on 
the  mind,  they  have  been  recounted  in  vain. 
There  is  something  so  pointed,  so  plausible 
in  the  way  in  which  these  hints  are  given, 
that  you  are  immediately  deprived  of  will. 
Talk  of  auto-suggestion  and  of  hypnotism ! 
The  hints  to  house-keepers  are  as  cogent 
as  the  former,  as  fertile  in  criminal  possi- 
bilities as  the  latter.  As  for  me,  who  am 
only  too  inventive  in  thinking  up  suggestions 
of  my  own,  they  reinforce  my  worst  weak- 
ness, win  me  where  I  am  already  lost.  The 
domestic  life  is  not  my  profession ;  it  is  my 
play,  my  avocation,  a  sheltered  pasture  land 
where  my  mind  unharnesses  and  frisks.  In 
our  household  we  have  neither  old  people  to 
be  considered,  nor  young  for  whom  an  ex- 
ample must  be  set ;  our  old-fashioned  cottage 
is  full  of  opportunities,  so,  as  if  there  were 
not  freaks  enough  in  our  antic  house-keeping 
without  help  from  outside,  we  become  the 
peculiar  prey  of  those  who  lead  captive  silly 
women. 

As  proof  that  temporary  mental  aberra- 
tion is  caused  by  this  foul  means  I  cite  the 
case  of  the  matting.  I  am  a  person  of  com- 
mon sense;  "my  pulse  as  yours  doth  tem- 
perately beat  time."  Would  not  any  sane 
human  being  know  better  than  to  believe  a 
mendacious  article  in  which  an  unknown 
author  asserted  that  a  worn  matting  could 
be  freshened  and  made  beautiful  by  varnish, 
varnish  in  which  burnt  umber  had  been 
stirred  in  order  to  give  a  richness  of  color? 
Fired  by  a  vision  of  a  floor  artistic  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  mere  decorator,  with  sub- 
dued brown  tints  that  would  bring  out  the 
rich  colors  of  the  rug,  I  fell.  The  toil  in- 
volved no  one  could  understand  save  Tan- 
talus, or  a  college  professor,  or  any  other 
whose  life  work  is  to  fill  up  emptiness. 

"  Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve 
And  be  liege  lord  of  all  the  elves  and  fays" 

to  do  what  that  nameless  and  shameless 
woman  said.  Quart  after  quart  of  varnish 
the  hungry  matting  ate;  no  Spenser  dragon 
ever  swallowed  half  so  much  of  anything; 
the  leech's  daughter  never  cried  so  loudly 
for  more,  and  then — 

I  have  told  of  the  dream;  I  lack  speech 
to  tell  of  the  result — an  orange-colored  horror 


of  shiny  surface,  hard,  gleaming,  impene- 
trable, making  a  floor  as  of  corn-ears  tight]  j 
pressed  together.  It  might  do  for  a  granary. 
floor;  it  would  make  an  admirable  back- 
ground for  Ceres ;  it  would  be  suitable  in  an 
allegory, — it  was  impossible  in  a  house. 
The  room  had  to  be  carpeted,  at  great  trouble 
and  large  expense,  and  I  could  not  send  the 
bill  to  the  lady  that  caused  the  mishap. 

Why  do  I  not  resist,  you  say  ?     Alack  and 
well-a-day,  I  cannot !    The  only  suggestion  I 
ever  resisted  was  that  in  regard  to  staining  a 
lace  waist  brown  by  dipping  it  into  coffee — 
a  base  use  for  a  noble  beverage.    These  peo- 
ple play  upon  something  so  deep  down  in  my 
nature  that  I  cannot  get  at  it  to  discipline  it. 
There  is  no  need  of  these  economies.     1  earn 
in  another  fashion,  I  was  about  to  say,  an 
honest  living,  but  that  is  perhaps  a  strong 
term  to  apply  to  an  occupation  which  means 
the  working  of  one  mind  upon  others.     It  is, 
I  know  not  what,  some   primitive   feminine 
instinct,  a  far-off  inheritance  from  the  stage 
of    web- weaving   spiders,    of    nest-building 
birds,  a  desire  to  create,  to  make  something 
of  nothing.      Pre-human,   I   think  the  im- 
pulse is,  pre-animal,  for  all  I  know,  the  old, 
old  stir  of  life  facing  "chaos  and  old  night," 
to    do,   to    act,    to    meet    the    emergency. 
Through  how  many  generations  of  contriving 
mothers  does  it  reach  back  to  Mother  Nature 
herself,    with   her  untiring   enthusiasm  for 
making  new  things  out  of  old? 

It  comes   upon   me  unawares,   when  my 
mind  is  tired  of  trying  to  create  out  of  the 
abstract,    when   my    fingers    long    for    the 
tangible.     For  months,  perhaps,  I  resist,  I 
ignore,  thinking  the  longing  dead.     Then 
an  idle  day,  the  note  of  a  bird,  and  I  am 
off,    like   a   leaf   driven   before    the    wind. 
When  the  fit  comes  on,  I  feign  sanity,  am 
businesslike  in  manner,  hear  all  that  is  said 
to  me,  and  reply  promptly.      My  mind  is 
remote,  however,  brooding  over  the  yet-to- 
be,  the  old  made  new.     I,  who  dislike  new 
things,  new  faces,  new  clothes,  even  latterly 
I  fear,  new  ideas,  see  a  way  to  keep  the  old, 
yet  have  it  forever  fresh.     With  a  cunning 
which  does  not  belong  to  me  I  conceal  my 
materials  and  my  intentions,  for  my  family- 
early  frowned  upon  these  tendencies;  then, 
as  soon  as  all  eyes  are  turned,  I  am  away. 
While  I  work  my  spirit  is  free;  I  have  finger- 
tips of  unimaginable  skill  ;4  habitations  fit 
for  the  gods  arise  from  scattered  chips  at 
my  feet.     I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  much 
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inspiration  I  can  get  out  ot  a  small  can  of 
white  paint.  I  doubt  if  Apollo  himself  had 
more  rapture  in  tinting  the  roseate  dawn. 
Worn  cloth  becomes  new;  broken  wood  be- 
comes alive  again;  the  world  is  fresh  and 
young  in  these  moments  of  passionate  re- 
creation, which  last  until  the  task  is  done, 
and  I  see  the  results.  Of  these,  the  less 
said  the  better.  Waking  from  inspiration 
is  never  pleasant  I  fancy,  whether  it  is  an 
immortal  poem,  or  an  aged  waste-basket  that 
is  being  done  over.  Tired,  ashamed,  I  fall 
to  earth, — I  who  was  but  a  few  minutes  ago 
a  winged  creature,  and  patiently  pack  into 
our  Salvation  Army  box  the  remains  of  the 
garments  I  have  ripped  into  bits  in  my 
moments  of  creative  fury. 

Now,  this  is  an  arraignment  as  well  as  a 
confession,  and  there  are  larger  aspects  of 
the  matter  than  the  merely  personal.  If  I 
choose  to  impoverish  myself  with  economies 
it  is  no  matter,  for  I  have  no  heirs.  But 
there  are  doubtless  many  others,  as  weak 
before  suggestion  as  I,  women  whose  follies 
may  have  more  serious  consequences  than 
do  my  own.  Is  there  no  remedy?  Women 
are  proverbially  without  sense  of  humor, 
and  we  shall  never  know  that  these  things 
are  jokes  until  they  are  so  labelled.  Per- 
petual victims'  of  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  where 
each  trick  is  as  vicious  and  as  unconnected 
with  the  others  as  an  episode  in  a  comedy  by 
Ben  Jonson,  we  cry  out  for  protection.  As 
there  are  forms  of  hazing  which  rightly  bring 
their  perpetrators  within  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts,  so  there  are  forms  of  household  sug- 
gestion which  should  lead  to  imprisonment 
and  fine.  'Tis  ignoble  to  trade  on  human 
weakness;  moreover,  it  is  an  Iago-like  and 
causeless  villainy,  done  in  mere  wantonness. 
What  satisfaction  can  it  bring  them,  who 
never  see  the  desecrated  hearths,  the  ma- 
terials they  despoil,  the  homes  they  deface  ? 
Would  that  I  could  assign  our  tormentors 
to  their  proper  circles  in  a  new  Inferno— the 
malicious  tricksters  in  paints  and  stains  in 
the  innermost  circle;  the  spoilers  of  good 
dress  stuffs  in  the  next. 

At  this  moment  I  see  my  weakness  and 
know  how  many  good  golden  coins  have  gone 
the  path  of  folly,  and  yet,  and  yet,  the  im- 
pulse is  ever  at  work  in  my  mind.  Tucked 
in  between  inquiries  as  to  the  influence  of 
Rousseau  on  Thoreau  goes  on  the  old  cease- 
less questioning:  How  to  repair  the  Persian 
saddle-bag  myself.     I  storm  the  gates  of  the 


impossible  in  practical  matters,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  many  times  I  leave  my  body  by  the 
wall,  it  always  rises  and  acts  again.  I  am 
sane  at  this  moment,  but,  when  next  spring 
comes,  and  the  hylas  peep,  I  shall  arise  and 
follow  my  folly.  Who  knows  what?  Not  I ! 
Perhaps  some  glib  writer  will  have  suggested 
how  to  make  beautiful  shrubbery  out  of 
feather  dusters,  or  lasting  sunshades  out  of 
colored  tissue  paper.  I  shall  fail,  but  while 
I  try  I  shall  know  the  rapture  of  creation. 


ONE  of  the  best  essays  of  the  admi- 
rable Emerson  is  that  which  begins 
with  a  list  of  the  acknowledged  great 
who  have  done  nothing  to  •  which  their  ad- 
mirers can  point  as  requiring  the  acknowledg- 
ment. "  Somewhat  resided  in  these  men," 
concludes  the  good  Ralph  Waldo,  "  which 
begot  an  expectation  which  outran  all  their 
performance."  So  Joubert  and  Matthew 
Arnold  of  the  French  "authorities."  "  That 
weight  in  the  speaker  (auctoritas),  which  the 
ancients  talk  of,  is  to  be  found  in  Bossuet 
more  than  in  any  other  Freneh  author; 
Pascal,  too,  has  it,  and  La  Bruyere;  even 
Rousseau  has  something  of  it,  but 
Voltaire  not  a  particle."  And,  in 
quite  a  different  sphere,  take  the  essay  of  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  younger  Pitt,  one 
of  the  essays  which  filial  piety  has  of  late 
rescued  from  the  limbo  of  the  "irresponsi- 
ble, indolent  reviewers"  and  enabled  us  to 
identify,  and  of  which  Carlyle  expressed  his 
envious  admiration  by  saying  they  were  "so 
quietly  worded,"  quietness  of  wording  not 
being  the  mark  of  the  political  deliverances 
of  the  sage  of  Chelsea  himself.  It  was  of 
these  latter  deliverances,  in  fact,  that  Taine 
observed  that  their  author  "  has  the  superior 
smile,  the  resigned  condescension  of  a  hero 
who  feels  himself  a  martyr,  and  he  only 
quits  it  to  shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  like 
an  ill-taught  plebeian."  Perhaps  the  aris- 
tocratic "quietness  of  wording"  gave  some 
tincture  of  the  "auctoritas"  of  the  ancients 
to  the  noble  marquis  himself.  At  any  rate, 
when  an  American,  disappointed  of  hearing 
him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  asked  an  Eng- 
lish acquaintance  whether  Lord  Salisbury 
was  "a  good  speaker,"  the  Englishman's 
answer  was  pertinent  to  our  present  theme. 
"  No,  a  bad  speaker,  but  a  weighty  speaker. 
It  always  seems  as  if  he  were  saying,  *  This, 
me  luds,  is  the  kind  of  statement  which,  for 
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the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  generations,  we  in 
my  family  have  been  in  the  habit  of  address- 
ing to  your  ludships'  House.'"  When  he 
comes  to  account  for  the  younger  Pitt's 
prevalence  in  British  confidence  over  so 
many  more  accomplished  men  and  more 
eloquent  orators,  Lord  Salisbury  does  it  by 
requesting  you  to  remark  that  Pitt  had  "a 
better  character,"  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
"more  character"  than  the  others. 

There  are  men  who  contrive  to  convey  this 
sense  of  "auctoritas"  by  the  mere  weight 
of  their  personal  presence.  There  are  others, 
like  the  Frenchmen  just  noted,  who  manage 
it  by  their  mere  manner  of  putting  spoken 
or  written  words  together,  by  their  "style." 
When  you  are  listening  to  or  reading  these, 
you  feel  yourself  confronted  with  an  "im- 
portant" person,  in  the  presence  of  "a  man 
of  light  and  leading."  Burke,  by  the  way, 
whose  happy  phrase  that  is,  had  himself  the 
fate  of  conveying  the  sense  more  to  posterity 
from  the  printed  page  than  to  his  contem- 
poraries by  means  of  the  spoken  word.  It 
was  a  grievance  to  him  that,  in  the  settled 
and  complex  scene  of  British  politics,  like 
Disraeli  in  the  following  century,  he  could 
not  really  make  good  his  footing,  but  re- 
mained "an  adventurer."  It  was  his  pathetic 
reflection  in  his  later  days,  when  for  a  gen- 
eration he  had  been  the  intellectual  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  at  his  time 
of  life,  if  he  could  not  do  something  by  some 
sort  of  weight  of  opinion,  natural  or  ac- 
quired, it  was  useless  and  indecorous  to  at- 
tempt anything  by  mere  struggle — Turpe 
senex  mi/es."  On  the  other  hand,  Daniel 
Webster  conveyed  his  "auctoritas"  through 
both  media.  Lowell  happily  remarks  of  the 
godlike  Daniel's  inquiry,  in  the  event  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Whig  party,  "Where  am  I 
to  go  ?  "  that  if  he  had  been  only  five  feet  high 
the  instinctive  response  of  his  audience  would 
have  been:  Who  cared  where  he  went  to. 
And  he  even  conveyed  the  sense  of  a  physical 
** presence"  which  he  did  not  possess,  see- 
ing that  the  majestic  personal  impression 
was  made  by  a  weight  of  only  148  pounds! 

We  have  lately  had  a  loss  which  raises 
again  the  question,  In  what  does  this  strange 
* '  authority  "  consist  ?  By  common  consent, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  was  "the  best  we 
bred,"  the  flower  of  American  culture,  the 
crown  of    American  character.       He  con- 


sorted on  terms  of  equality  with  the   most 
famous  of  English-speaking  persons   in  his 
time,  and  their  attitude  to  him  had  more  of 
deference  than  of  condescension.     His  stu- 
dents were  apt  to  be  his  disciples.        And 
yet,  when  one  not  of  his  acquaintance  comes 
to  examine  the  "  performance  "  on  which  this 
high  standing  was  established  and  by  which 
this  unique  influence  was  propagated,    he 
seeks  in  vain  for  the  justification  of  the  dis- 
tinction,  and    is  compelled    to    own     that 
"somewhat  resided  in  the  man  which  begot 
an  expectation  that  outran  his  performance." 
Nobody,  indeed,  who  even  looked  upon  the 
man  from  afar,  or  heard  him  in  casual  post- 
prandial speech,  can  have  failed  to  be  con- 
scious of  a  dignified  and  attractive  person- 
ality.    But  it  is  not  in  his  " bibliography" 
that  one  finds  the  evidence  of  his  eminence. 
The  slight  Dantean  studies  are  for  special- 
ists.     Happy  is  the  student  who  can   get 
much  to  his  purpose  out  of  the  studies  in 
the  "Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages," 
which  one  of  Professor  Norton's  obituarists 
described   as    "his    chief    original    book." 
Certainly  that  would  not  suffice  to  explain 
an  "important"  man,  as  its  author  so  un- 
questionably was.    And  neither  would  suffice 
for  that  purpose  the  editing,  how  pious  and 
tactful   soever,    of    three   of    four    sets   of 
"Lives  and  Letters."     The  man's  import- 
ance, as  known  to  those  who  came  into  con- 
tact with  him,   transcended   all    that,    was 
more  inherent  and  intrinsic  than  all  that, 
and  they  would  deprecate  and  resent  the 
project  of  judging  him  by  what  he  "did." 
This  feeling  is  of  itself  a  tribute,  the  highest 
of   which  the  case  admits.     It  shows  that 
"specific   performance"   is   not  necessary, 
even  "now  and  here,"  for  the  established 
vindication    of    "importance."      To   quote 
Emerson  again,  "you  cannot  hide  light." 
The  corollary  of  the  saying  seems  to  be,  in 
such  a  case  as  that  of    Professor  Norton, 
that  you  need  not  be  too  solicitous  to  "let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works."     If  you  have  it, 
it  will  shine  of  itself.     And  if  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  should  survive  only  in  the  praises  of 
his  friends,  as  Falkland  has  for  two  centuries 
defied  oblivion  in  right  of  a  paragraph  of 
Clarendon's,  what  more  congenial  survival 
could    there   be    for   a   modest   and    high- 
minded  patriot  and  scholar? 
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Hautbois  Common. 
From  a  painting  by  John  Cromc.     Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


SOME  EXAMPLES  OF   THE   ENGLISH 

SCHOOL  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 

MUSEUM  OF  ART 

TO  one  who  is  observant  of  such  matters, 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  must  be  felt  in 
noting  the  order  that  is  being  evolved, 
quietly  but  intelligently  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

A  conservatory  of  the  results  of  civilization 
and  high  accomplishment  in  art,  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  factor  of  great  significance  in  the 
midst  of  our  material  life — indeed  it  has 
become  so;  and  it  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
There  is  a  controlling  purpose  here  which  is 
carried  out  by  a  corps  of  competent  and  en- 
thusiastic lieutenants  that  speaks  highly  for 
the  administrative  head.  It  is  no  mere  whim- 
sey  to  say  that  while  at  the  Wall  Street  end 
of  the  town  men  are  busy  accumulating  the 
transient  and  material,  at  the  Museum  ex- 
tremity they  are  transmuting  this  into  the 
spiritual  and  enduring — and  the  portion  of 
Vol.  XLV.— 15 


material  treasure  thus  expended  will  give 
greater  and  more  constant  returns  than  may 
ever  be  derived  from  financial  values  alone. 
In  continuing  this  review  of  the  paintings 
at  the  Museum  we  have  remarked  an  increas- 
ing effort  to  group  the  pictures  by  schools, 
segregating  as  much  as  practicable,  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  the  works  of  a  particular 
country  in  a  room  or  rooms  devoted  solely 
to  the  art  of  that  nation.  This,  however,  has 
not  been  completely  achieved  in  any  one 
case;  but  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  at- 
tain this  end  after  the  years  of  heterogeneous 
hanging  that  have  alike  confused  the  visitor 
and  sacrificed  the  effectiveness  of  many  of 
the  exhibits.  A  result  of  this  new  effort 
is  seen  in  gallery  20,  which  is  entirely  hung 
with  works  of  the  English  school;  and  al- 
though there  are  placed  here,  at  present, 
many  loans  and  valuable  ones,  we  may  speak 
only  of  the  canvases  which  are  the  property 
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of  the  Museum  itself,  hoping  that  the  future 
may  include  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  thus 
generously  permitted  to  be  enjoyed,  tempo- 
rarily. It  should  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
also  to  the  owners  that  they  can  contribute 
in  this  way  to  the  pleasure  of  the  public  and 
the  actual  usefulness  of  the  institution. 

There  is  in  English  art  something  that  ap- 
peals directly  to  the  American,  and  indeed 
our  early  painters  were  more  of  England's 
artistic  kin  than  are  those  of  to-day.  In 
landscape  and  in  portraiture  we  at  first  fol- 
lowed closely  English  footsteps,  and  if  our 
ways  since  have  parted  it  is  perhaps  because 
we  are  more  restless,  less  conservative  by  na- 
ture, and  have  become  in  many  ways  experi- 
mental. .  These  differences  are  largely  racial, 
and  may  be  remarked  in  the  canvases  of  the 
respective  schools.  There  is  much  in  Eng- 
lish art  that  might  well  be  considered  by  us 
— a  certain  robustness  of  sight  and  amplitude 
of  treatment — as  well  in  area  as  in  touch. 

We  rarely  find  in  America  to-day  portrait 
groups  conceived  and  carried  out  with  the 
sweep  of  observation,  vigor  of  painting,  or 
the  dimension  of  canvas  that  Sir  Joshua  has 
given  in  the  work  entitled,  "Portraits  of  Sir 
Henry  Fane  and  his  Guardians,  Inigo  Jones 
and  Charles  Blair."  The  very  conception  of 
this  picture  conveys  the  sense  of  a  large  and 
unhurried  existence,  a  secure  and  leisurely 
outlook  on  life,  indicated  by  the  place  and  its 
surroundings.  There  are  many  such  condi- 
tions in  our  life  of  to-day  which  might  be 
made  use  of  in  like  manner,  if  only  the  painter 
and  the  painted  would  appreciate  the  fact 
when  considering  the  production  of  a  portrait. 

In  breadth  of  conception,  although  not  so 
frankly  painted,  the  "English  Landscape"  by 
Thomas  Gainsborough  is  an  example  of  gen- 
erous vision  and  largeness  of  aspect.  There 
is  here  a  picturesque  sentiment  in  the  man- 
agement, the  disposition  of  the  masses  of 
light  and  shade  so  controlled  that  the  absence 
of  solid,  corporeal  forms  in  the  composition 
of  the  foreground  is  not  felt.  From  a  techni- 
cal standpoint,  also,  the  painting  of  this  pict- 
ure is  of  interest — it  is  apparently  a  mono- 
chrome, presumably  gray,  glazed  in  every 
part,  the  pigment  so  laid  on  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  land,  the  texture  of  the  rocks 
and  trees  and  roadway  are  given,  underneath 
this  glaze,  with  surprising  fidelity  of  resem- 
blance. This  method  was  much  resorted  to, 
and  with  more  or  less  success,  until  Con- 
stable and  Bonington  came  to  the  rescue  of 


landscape  with  franker  means  and  greater 
range  of  truthful  observation. 

There  is  a  picture  here  by  John  Crome, 
who  antedated  Gainsborough,  that  for  hand- 
ling, and  a  sense  of  "seeing"  seems  anti- 
cipatory  of  those  fresh  and  still  more  modem     .. 
men.     This  is  "Hautbois  Common,"  well- 
balanced,  with  interesting  qualities  of  paint— 
a  work  that  would  command  attention  any-    '* 
where  as  a  charming  instance  of  the  Englisfe    * 
school  of  that  period.  J 

The  portraits  by  Sir  William  Beechey  i 
might  almost  be  taken  as  exponents  of  the  '" 
effect  the  personality  of  a  sitter  may  have  on 
the  actual  touch  and  color  of  the  painter. 
These  are  respectively,  "  The  Duke  of  York" 
and  "Portrait  of  a  Lady."  The  first  is  tur- 
gid both  in  person  and  painting ;  the  head 
characterful  and  well  lighted,  and  there  is  a 
sumptuous  swing  to  the  blue-black  military 
cloak,  but  the  reel,  uniform  and  decorations 
are  heavy  in  painting  and  color.  "The  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady"  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  deli- 
cately lighted  and  so  sweet  in  color  as  to  be 
weak  in  its  almost  feminine  insipidity. 

Turning  from  these  to  the  Sir  Henry  Rae- 
burn  portrait  of  William  Forsyth,  Esqre.,  in 
another  room,  one  finds  himself  before   a 
competent,  workman-like  canvas  where  the 
planes  of  the  head  are  established  with  an 
unhesitating  cleanness  and  precision  that  one 
misses  in  the  two  foregoing  pictures.     The 
color,  however,  lacks  fineness,  it  is  too  read- 
ily done,  too  facile,  too  fluent  to  be  distin- 
guished  in  its  perception  of  the  interme- 
diate tones  which  make  so  often  the  charm 
of  flesh,  and  the  background  is  a  foxy  brown 
that  has  not  been  seriously  sought  for  its 
happiest    harmony.      The    white    stock    is 
freshly  and  crisply  touched  in,  while  the  blue 
coat  and  gilt  buttons  are  broadly  and  dex- 
terously painted.     This  is  a  good,  but  per- 
haps not  remarkably  fine  example  of  this 
master  of  the  painted  head. 

"The  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert"  by 
Romney,  is  perhaps  the  better  of  the  two 
now  possessed  by  the  Museum.  It  is  more 
frankly  painted,  is  better  in  construction, 
and  is  of  a  tonal  charm  most  captivating — 
altogether  a  delightful  canvas  by  this  fasci- 
nating and  uneven  painter. 

"The  Rev.  William  Pennicott"  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  might  be  a  portrait  not 
yet  completed,  left  in  that  fluid  and  approxi- 
mate state  all  the  more  interesting  because 
nothing   is    terminated,    nothing    arrested. 
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The  Rev.  William  Pennicott. 
From  a  painting  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.     Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


roadway,  herbage,  cottage 
wall  or  sailing  cloud.  Truly 
the  English  stimulated 
French  landscape  art  even 
though  they  themselves 
might  first  have  received 
impetus  from  the  Dutch- 
If  lacking  in  great  breadth, 
this  picture  at  least  reveals 
an  intelligent  and  loving 
record  of  natural  effects. 

"The  Whale  Ship,"  by 
Turner,  demands  a#i  other 
attitude  of  mind  for  its  full 
enjoyment.     Here  we  may 
not  applaud  the  painter  for 
fidelity  to  fact  as  in  the  case 
of  Callcott,  we  may  not  in- 
timate his  indebtedness  to 
some  former  school,  or  hint 
that  his  art  has  influenced 
in  one  way  or  another  an 
alien  country.     Turner  ex- 
ists of  himself  and  by  him- 
self—  the  natural  world 
furnished  him  material  by 
which  he  realized  his  won- 
derful imaginings — this 
world  was  for  him  a  mar- 
vellous vision,  not  a  beauti- 
ful reality ;  and  in  his  art  we 
are  conscious  of  the  great 


There  is  a  background  of  a  rich  warm  tone, 
almost  black,  which  may  have  been  devel- 
oped into  a  stormy  sky — the  cloak  is  black, 
relieved  only  by  a  touch  of  white  at  the 
throat.  It  is  the  lovely  painting  of  the  flesh, 
the  mellow  gray  of  the  wig,  and  the  benig- 
nant expression  of  declining  years  that  make 
this  work  so  direct  in  its  appeal. 

"The  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Black,"  a  sister  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  by  John  Hoppner,  is  less 
supple  in  touch  than  the  above,  but  it  is  no 
less  living  in  aspect,  while  pleasant  and  sat- 
isfactory in  its  unity  of  color. 

Sir  Augustus  Wall  Callcott  was  a  pupil  of 
Hoppner  and  began  as  a  portrait  painter ;  but 
one  readily  appreciates  his  transferring  his 
practice  to  landscape  when  the  picture,  so 
named,  is  examined.  Callcott's  "  Landscape" 
is  replete  with  truthful  observance  of  nature 
in  her  intimate  and  rustic  aspects — here  are 
charming  differentiations  of  lighted  foliage, 
and  varied  textures  of  surfaces,  be  they  of 


emotions  it  evoked,  and  see 
in  his  painting  something  of  the  splendor  of 
his  dreams.   These  dreams,  this  splendor  are, 
however,  so  controlled  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
medium  that  he  never  transgresses  its  limita- 
tions— he  so  obeys  the  rules  of  composition, 
construction  and  graphic  presentation  that 
one  is  impressed  by  the  magic  of  the  scene 
which  is  true  to  laws  other  than  those  of  mere 
physical  sight  and  technical  performance.   In 
this  canvas  we  are  impressed  by  the  sense  of 
splendid  space  and  harmonious  color  of  a 
rather  silvery  key,  the  sails  of  the  vessel  recall- 
ing in  their  delicate  shadows  the  tender  and 
opalescent  tones  of  some  huge  white  flower. 
In  strong  contrast  to  this  gay  lightsomeness 
is  the  tragical  lunging  of  the  writhing  mam- 
moth pierced  by  the  captors  on  the  ship,  its 
very  wounds  adding  an  accent  of  color  to  the 
sea.    There  is  in  the  canvas  a  beauty  of  spa- 
ciousness and  light,  peculiarly  Turner's  own. 
The  study  of  the  English  pictures  will  be 
continued.  Frank  Fowler. 
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IE  most  casual  survey  of 
modern  German  art  cannot 
fail  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  an  immense  and 
vital  force  struggling  to  as- 
sert itself  through  the  medi- 
um of  form  and  color.  An  abounding 
sense  of  freedom  and  energy,  which  at 
present  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  coun- 
try, to-day  surges  through  the  varied 
channels  of  Teutonic  aesthetic  expression. 
Alike  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architect- 
ure, there  seems  to  be  no  problem  which 
the  German  is  afraid  to  attack,  no  tradi- 
tion which  he  will  not  resolutely  defy. 
That  this  note  of  plastic  restlessness  should 
be  the  chief  characteristic  of  contemporary 
German  art  is,  however,  but  inevitable. 
The  logical  outcome  of  long-standing  con- 
ditions, it  typifies  the  revolt  of  the  human 
spirit  against  the  ironclad  formulae  of 
other  days.  It  is  the  fitting  revenge  of  a 
free  present  upon  an  unnatural  past. 

The  story  of  German  art  is  the  story  of 
those  ideas  which  have  by  turns  dominated 
the  Germanic  mind  and  moulded  Germanic 
society.  For  nowhere  have  intellect  and 
aesthetics  more  closely  reacted  upon  one 
another  than  in  this  land  of  philosophical 
painters  and  philosophers  who  have  seen 
fit  to  dictate  the  course  painting  should 
pursue.  Side  by  side  down  the  ages  have 
successively  descended  classicism,  pietism, 
romanticism,  and  every  conceivable  ism 
to  which  the  temperament,  metaphysical 
or  artistic,  could  conveniently  give  birth. 
There  is  not  a  single  important  movement 
in  German  painting  which  ddes  not  find 
its  equivalent,  and  usually  its  inspiration, 
either  in  philosophy  or  in  fiction.  At  each 
artist's  elbow  has  stood  a  prophet  and  a 


preacher  ready  to  lay  down  the  immutable 
canons  of  composition  and  design.  It  was 
Winckelmann  who  paved  the  way  for 
Mengs  and  the  cold  cult  of  the  antique, 
while  beneath  the  stilted  and  austere  car- 
toons of  Carstens  and  Cornelius  lurks  the 
rigorous  logic  of  Immanuel  Kant.  It  was 
Schlegel  who  moistened  the  eyes  of  Over- 
beck  and  the  Nazarenes  with  religious 
mysticism,  and  Hegel  who  became  the 
champion  of  the  historical  method  as  ex* 
emplified  in  Schnorr  and  Kaulbach.  The 
names  of  Tieck  and  Auerbach  are  as  in- 
separably associated  with  the  painters  of 
romance  as  those  of  Keller  and  Reuter  are 
with  the  later  apostles  of  the  village  tale. 
And,  despite  progressive  changes  in  taste 
and  subject-matter,  the  same  programme 
has  continued  to  our  own  day,  for  surely 
amid  the  ironic  splendors  of  Friedrich 
Nietzsche's  prose  the  modern  symbolists 
find  the  text  of  their  flagrant  individuality 
and  appeal  to  brute  force. 

It  is  precisely  this  intimate  and  persistent 
connection  between  thought  and  expres- 
sion, between  the  passions  and  predilec- 
tions of  the  people  and  the  art  of  the  people, 
that  lends  the  study  of  German  painting 
its  singular  fascination.  There  has,  in- 
deed, hardly  been  a  moment  when  German 
art,  and  also  German  music,  have  not  mir- 
rored the  deep  and  stormy  inwardness  of 
the  Germanic  soul.  Music  has  been 
vastly  the  more  fortunate,  for  the  burden 
imposed  upon  its  sister  has  proved  severe, 
and  one  which  has  often  forced  painting 
into  painful  and  ungracious  predicaments. 
Lacking  the  surer  aesthetic  intuitions  of 
their  neighbors  across  the  Rhine,  the 
Teutons  have  been  guilty  of  forlorn  mis- 
conceptions, yet  even  here  there  has  been  a 
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"The  Round  Table  at  Sans-Souci,"  by  Adolf  von  Mcnzel. 


clumsy  sincerity  which  compels  respect. 
It  is  because  so  frequently  deprived  of  her 
rights  that  painting  has  recently  grown  so 
jealous  of  them.  Starved  and  disciplined 
for  over  a  century,  this  art  now  revels  in  the 
lust  of  liberty.  It  is,  beyond  everything, 
due  to  the  inevitable  operation  of  the  law 
of  extremes  that  German  painting  to-day 
rejoices  in  all  its  daring,  its  effrontery,  and 
its  new-found  strength. 


There  is  no  little  significance  in  the  fact 
that  the  first  man  to  break  the  barriers  of 
the  past  and  open  to  art  the  flood-gates  of 
modern  life  should  have  come  from  the 
north,  from  Protestant  Berlin,  not  from 
Catholic  Dusseldorf  or  coloristic  Munich. 
The  triumph  of  Adolf  von  Menzel  was  the 
triumph  of  an  entirely  new  set  of  ideas,  a 
set  of  ideas  which  necessarily  resulted  in 
the   complete   reorganization   of   existing 
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Theodor  Mommsen,  by  Franz  von  Lenbach. 


society.  The  defeat  of  the  revolutionists 
of  1848  marked  the  passing  of  idealism  and 
the  consequent  rise  of  democracy,  of 
socialism,  militarism,  and  latter-day  indus- 
trialism. It  was  in  Adolf  von  Menzel  that 
these  new  forces  found  their  earliest  and 
most  vigorous  exponent.  Alone  and  un- 
aided this  masterful  pigmy  looked  at  life 
not  through  the  heroic  glamor  of  legend, 
or  the  mists  of  romance  and  sentiment,  but 
with  the  keen,  salient  glance  of  a  born  ob- 
server. Menzel  was  before  all  a  Prussian 
132 


positivist,  not  a  Bavarian  dreamer,  and 
his  art  is  clearly  the  product  of  conditions 
racial  and  geographical,  as  well  as  political 
and  social.  Brought  from  Breslau  to 
Berlin  when  a  mere  child  by  a  father  who 
lived  but  a  short  time,  the  lad,  at  twelve, 
was  the  sole  economic  mainstay  of  his 
mother  and  sisters.  He  first  took  up  en- 
graving and  lithography,  and  thus  be- 
came, by  rapid  strides,  the  graphic  histo- 
rian, and  later  the  painter  of  Frederick  the 
Great. 
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Although  MenzePs  initial  successes  were 
achieved  in  the  domain  of  the  past,  he  did 
not  treat  history  after  the  inflated  and 
theatric  manner  of  his  predecessors.  "The 
Round  Table  at  Sans Souci,"  "The  Con- 
cert," and  "The  Battle  of  Hochkirch" 
were  but  the  prelude  to  an  even  more  ex- 
plicit and  specific  rendering  of  contem- 
porary life.  With  "The  Coronation  of 
King  William  at  Konigsberg"  he  entered 


"  Stone  -  Breakers "  and  Ford  Madox 
Brown's  "Work,"  but  neither  begins  to 
convey  that  sense  of  power,  of  authority, 
or  of  masterly  synthesis  which  character- 
izes these  grimy  moulders  and  puddlers  of 
Konigshutte,  these  modern  cyclops  as 
Menzel  himself  called  them. 

This  prodigious  little  fellow — he  was 
barely  five  feet  in  height — lived  until  the 
age  of  ninety,  covered  with  honors,  his 
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"Holy  Eve,"  by  Fritz  von  Uhde. 


upon  his  true  field,  and,  although  he  was 
breaking  wholly  new  ground,  his  self-pos 
session  was  absolute.  He  boldly  and  con- 
vincingly attacked  every  phase  of  modern 
society  and  everywhere  revealed  his  con- 
summate command  of  eye  and  hand. 
Year  by  year  his  contact  with  reality  grew 
both  in  breadth  and  intimacy.  Now  he 
depicted  a  glittering  court  function,  now  a 
holiday  crowd  at  Gastein  or  Kissingen.  It 
is,  however,  in  "The  Iron  Foundry"  that 
this  art  attains  its  most  pronounced  vindi- 
cation. As  a  picture  of  labor  the  canvas 
had  already  been  preceded  by  Courbet's 


funeral  assuming  the  proportions  of  a 
national  ceremonial.  Although  in  every- 
thing he  touched  a  pioneer,  and  though 
he  had  actually  clarified  the  art  of  an 
entire  country,  his  immediate  influence  was 
not  great.  He  had  no  pupils  and  few 
dared  follow  in  his  path.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  signs  of  progress  in  various 
quarters,  notably  in  Munich,  where  a 
certain  huge,  uncouth  Bavarian  had,  as 
early  as  i860,  approached  nature  with  de- 
cided sincerity  and  charm  in  his  "Shepherd 
Boy,"  now  in  the  Schack  Gallery.  It  is 
possible,  had  Franz  von  Lenbach  not  gone 
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"Dachau  Peasant  Women,"  by  Wilhelm  Leibl. 


to  Italy  and  Spain  and  become  enamoured 
of  the#sumptuous  coloring  and  artistocratic 
allureof  Renaissance  portraiture,  that  he 
might  have  been  the  first  realist  of  the 
south  as  Menzel  was  of  the  north.  Yet  it 
is  fortunate  that,  while  Menzel  was  depict- 
ing with  incomparable  vivacity  and  subtle 
irony  the  typical  German  crowd,  Lenbach 
should  have  concentrated  his  remarkable 
powers  upon  certain  individuals  who  stood 


sharply  in  the  foreground  of  current  politi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  social  life. 

Unlike  Menzel,  Lenbach  was  not  con- 
sistently modern.  Society  in  Munich  and 
Vienna  was  more  opulent  and  luxurious 
than  in  progressive  Berlin.  The  love  of 
color,  which  was  the  legacy  of  Piloty  and 
his  school,  had  by  no  means  become  extinct, 
and  Lenbach  steeped  himself  in  the  mys- 
teries of  soft,  amorphous  tones.   The  crude 
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strength  of  his  youthful  peasant  studies 
soon  became  mellowed  by  the  dull  glow  of 
Rembrandt  and  the  subdued  richness  of 
Titian.  Yet  out  of  this  atmosphere  of 
tradition  loom  faces  that  are  frankly  unfor- 
gettable. Bismarck,  von  Moltke,  Momm- 
sen — the  greatest  figures  of  the  day  gladly 
sat  to  this  searching  analyst  for  their  por- 
traits, and,  when  the  end  came,  he  had  left 
behind  him  an  unapproachable  gallery  of 
the  master  spirits  of  his  age.     His  methods 


1869  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gustave 
Courbet,  who  was  then  in  Munich  pro- 
claiming the  ascendency  of  the  concrete 
with  all  his  irate,  bull-necked  ferocity.  The 
enthusiasm  of  Courbet  swept  the  younger 
man  onward  to  Paris,  where  he  executed  a 
few  figure  subjects  and  returned  to  Ger- 
many at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Simple 
and  rugged  in  his  tastes,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  settled  down  among  his  beloved 
Bavarian  Alps,  where  he  lived  the  life  of 
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were  philosophical  and  arbitrary.  He 
painted  according  to  an  inflexible  formu- 
la, yet  few  have  equalled  him  for  com- 
bined energy  of  purpose  and  singleness  of 
effect. 

If  the  art  of  Menzel  was  brilliant  and 
discursive,  and  that  of  Lenbach  profound 
and  intensive,  it  remained  for  Wilhelm 
Leibl  to  strike  the  equilibrium  of  perfect 
candor  and  simplicity.  The  son  of  a 
Cologne  choir  master,  Leibl  came  as  a 
youth  to  Munich  and  entered  the  studio  of 
Arthur  von  Ramberg.  Possessed  of  a 
sturdy,  herculean  frame  and  boundless 
health,  he  approached  the  problems  of  art 
with  a  clarity  and  sanity  which  nothing 
could  distort.     During  the  Exhibition  of 


a  peasant  and  began  painting  the  greatest 
peasant  pictures  his  country  can  thus  far 
boast.  For  accuracy  of  vision,  surety  of 
stroke,  and  total  absence  of  the  fictitious 
or  sentimental,  Leibl  stands  much  closer 
to  Holbein  than  to  any  of  his  story- telling 
colleagues.  With  him  art  and  truth  are 
synonymous  terms.  With  him  a  picture  is 
an  actual  portion  of  nature,  not  nature  plus 
various  temperamental  refractions.  Along 
this  particular  line  painting  could  go  no 
further,  nor  is  it  likely  that  "The  Village 
Politicians,"  "In  Church,"  pr  "Dachau 
Peasant  Women"  will  ever  be  surpassed 
for  downright  observation  and  veracity. 
A  younger  man  than  Menzel  or  Lenbach, 
Leibl  died  before  either  of  them.     He  was 
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a  slow,  painstaking  craftsman.  His  can- 
vases are  not  numerous,  but  they  stand, 
clear-toned  and  massive,  as  imperishable 
landmarks  in  the  conquest  of  reality. 

Just  as  Leibl,  following  the  lead  of 
Courbet,  was  the  standard-bearer  of  natu- 
ralism in  Germany,  so  Max  Liebermann, 
taking  his  inspiration  from  the  French 
pleinairists,  became  the  herald  of  German 


impressionism.  With  that  taste  for  act- 
uality which  distinguishes  the  sons  of  Prus- 
sia, Liebermann,  who  was  born  in  Berlin, 
proceeded,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty, 
to  paint  his  "  Women  Plucking  Geese," 
which  now  hangs  in  the  Berlin  National 
Gallery.  The  first  of  a  long  series  of 
canvases  celebrating  with  unswerving  fi- 
delity the  legacy  of  toil  and  sorrow  which 
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is  the  lot  of  the  working  classes,  the  pict- 
ure still  showed  the  dark  and  bitumin- 
ous shadows  so  beloved  of  Munkdcsy. 
Yet  it  was  but  a  brief  interval  before 
Liebermann,  with  characteristic  initiative, 
began  preaching  the  gospel  of  light  which 
he  had  absorbed  at  Barbizon  and  in  Hol- 
land. It  was  Millet,  Israels,  and  Manet, 
not  the  melodramatic  Hungarian,  who  were 
his  real  masters.  The  career  of  Lieber- 
mann has  been  one  continuous  struggle 
after  atmospheric  truth.  It  is  not  a  given 
object  alone  which  he  has  sought  to  por- 
tray, but  that  object  or  scene  viewed 
through  its  proper  aerial  medium.  His  art 
has  reflected  many  phases;  theme  and  sub- 
ject have  varied  widely,  but,  despite  multi- 
ple influences  from  without,  his  work  has 
remained  personal  and  individual.  At  first 
greeted  with  derision,  he  has  persisted  in 
his  course,  little  by  little  forcing  acceptance 
through  a  resolute  draughtsmanship  and 
a  profound  sympathy  with  nature's  moods 
and  nature's  moaning. 

With  the  advent  of  Menzel,  Leibl,  and 
Liebermann  the  chrysalis  of  the  past 
was  completely  shattered.  History,  genre, 
and  landscape  each  underwent  analogous 
changes,  emerging  from  pretentious  and 


aenemic  idealism  into  a  broad,  sturdy 
realism  with  no  other  aim  than  verity  of 
choice  and  treatment.  Moreover,  it  was 
not  long  before  religious  painting  as  well 
became  modernized  and  humanized.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  the 
now  venerable  Dusseldorfer,  Eduard  von 
Gebhardt,  who  placed  the  Lord  among  the 
serious-browed  rustics  and  burghers  of  the 
Reformation.  It  remained,  however,  for 
Fritz  von  Uhde,  ex-cavalry  officer  and 
Christian  socialist,  to  make  the  final  move 
in  the  emancipation  of  sacred  art  by  sur- 
rounding the  Saviour  with  the  humble 
peasants  and  workmen  of  to-day.  There 
is  no  disputing  the  homely  sentiment  and 
fraternity  of  these  canvases.  That  their 
psychology  is  defective,  is,  nevertheless, 
apparent  to  all  discriminating  minds.  For 
not  even  sincerity  and  a  faithful  rendering 
of  externals  can  overcome  a  certain  incon- 
gruity inseparable  from  a  like  solution  of 
the  problem. 

With  past  and  present,  with  all  life  and 
all  nature  teeming  before  him,  each  painter 
was  at  last  free  to  follow  his  individual 
preferences.  And  everywhere  the  spirit 
of  reality  seemed  to  triumph.  The  heroes 
of  myth  and  history,  like  the  Lord  himself, 
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descended  from  the  clouds  and  took  up  the 
simple  burdens  of  the  world.  Prospects 
majestic  and  precipitous  were  levelled  into 
brown  fields  dotted  with  patient  souls  who 
toiled  from  dawn  till  dusk.  The  smooth, 
saccharine  coloring  of  former  generations 
became  clear  or  sombre,  permeated  with 
the  white  glare  of  the  sun  or  the  drifting 
vapor  from  meadow  or  sea.  The  new 
conception  of  art  rigorously  debarred  all 
obvious  sentiment  or  romance.  In  order 
to  make  sure  of  telling  no  pretty  lies,  as 
Knaus,  Vautier  and  Defregger  had  done, 
the  modern  peasant  painter  became  a  con- 
firmed pessimist.  Actual  economic  press- 
ure and  distress  are  doubtless  partially 
responsible,  but,  whatever  the  contributing 
cause,  it  is  certain  that  such  masters  as 
Kalckreuth  and  Mackensen  record  only 
the  trials  and  hardships  of  the  laborer 
bending  over  his  task,  or  seated,  forlorn 
and  infirm,  by  the  wayside. 

And  thus,  while  this  vast  movement 
toward  nature  and  truth  which  carried  all 
before  it  in  Prussia  and  the  north  generally 
has  chastened  art,  it  has  also  subdued  art. 
There  are  of  course  crisp,  sprightly  talents 
such  as  Skarbina,  or  effective  ones  such  as 
Hans  von  Bartels  and  Gotthard  Kuehl, 
or  vigorous  ones  such  as  Dettmann  and 
Kampf,  but  for  the  most  part  their  work 
is  tinged  with  austerity.  Painters  of  the 
town  are  only  gay  in  a  feverish,  frenetic 
sort  of  way,  and  the  landscape  recluses  of 
Worpswede  and  the  Markish  plain  are  apt 
to  give  us  a  mournful  canal  or  a  stretch  of 
lonely  moor  with  a  few  straggling  trees  and 
a  bare  strip  of  sky.  Even  in  their  lyrical 
moods  men  like  Carl  Vinnen,  Hans  am 
Ende,  and  Oskar  Frenzel  are  restrained 
and  sedate.  Into  their  consciousness,  and, 
more  particularly  with  the  painters  of  char- 
acter, has  crept  something  monotonous  and 
abject.  Perhaps,  like  Richard  Voss  and 
Hermann  Sudermann  in  the  field  of  letters, 
they  may  have  paid  too  high  a  price  for 
their  penetrant  vision  and  unflinching  sense 
of  fact.  Yet  this  art  as  a  whole  is  the  true 
product  of  its  time,  and  of  that  standardiz- 
ing tendency  of  modern  life,  that  mania  for 
uniformity  and  system,  which  is  at  once 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  Teu- 
tonic social  machine. 

In  art  as  in  thought  there  are,  however, 
two  Germanys.  One  is  practical  and 
realistic,  the  other  is  poetic  and  idealistic. 


One  looks  out  across  the  wind-swept  sands 
and  fisher  huts  of  the  North  Sea  or   the 
Baltic,  the  other  gazes  fondly  toward  the 
Alps  and  down  their  slopes  to  the  sunlit 
terraces  and  marble  villas  of  Italy.      If 
Adolf  von  Menzel  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
former  type,  Arnold  Bocklin  is  no  less  the 
incarnation  of  the  latter.     It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  just  what  modern  Teutonic   art 
would  have  been  without  Bocklin.     With  a 
magic  all  his  own  he  revived  the  waning 
imagination  of  his  generation.     In  Bocklin 
slumbered  all  that  love  of  myth  and  fable, 
all  that  rich  Latinity,  and  longing  for  light 
and  warmth  to  which  Germany  is  a  rightful 
heir.    Arnold  Bocklin  was  a  reawakened 
pagan.    He  strode  across  the  pallid  face  of 
contemporary  existence  scattering  fancy  in 
his  path  and  leaving  behind  him  a  splendor 
of  coloration  the  like  of  which  had  not 
been  seen  since  the  Renaissance.    Single- 
handed  he  led  a  great  counter-revolution 
against  the  enslavement  of  the  human  spirit. 
Over  against  the  prosaic  conquests  of  the 
realists  he  set  the  sovereign  claims  of  the 
ideal.    He  literally  remade  the  world  of  art 
after  his  own  image. 

Born  a  dozen  years  later  than  Menzel, 
Bocklin's  career  was  as  full  of  struggle  and 
heroism   as   Menzel 's   was  well   ordered 
and  successful.      The  son  of  an  impecu- 
nious silk  merchant  of  Basle,  the  lad  finally 
secured  the  reluctant  consent  of  his  parents 
to  study  painting  and  departed  for  Dussel- 
dorf  where  he  entered  the  classes  of  Hilde- 
brand     and     Schirmer.     He     stayed     in 
Diisseldorf  just  long  enough  to  catch  a  faint 
thrill  of  romance   from   the  canvases  of 
Schirmer  and  then  proceeded  to  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  and  Paris.     He  was  in  the  French 
capital  during  the  sanguinary  days  of  1848, 
but  a  year  later  found  him  in  Rome,  a 
member  of  that  friendly  circle  of  his  coun- 
trymen which  included  the  poets  Victor 
von  Scheffel  and  Paul  Heyse,  the  painters 
Feuerbach   and    Franz-Dreber,    and   the 
sculptor,  Reinhold  Begas.    Blue-eyed  and 
powerful,  endowed  with  epic  strength  and 
force  of  will,  and  feeling  within  him  the 
fire  of  undoubted  genius,  Bocklin,  during 
those  early,  formative  years  did  everything 
that  was  splendid  and  audacious.   He  mar- 
ried,  on   a  single  day's  acquaintance,  a 
beautiful  Roman  girl  from  across  the  Tiber, 
he  painted  pictures  that  were  flung  into  the 
street  by  an  outraged  censor,  and,  like  a 
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true  poet,  starved  and  slept  under  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven. 

No  painter's  odyssey  reads  more  pict- 
uresquely than  that  of  Arnold  Bocklin. 
He  wandered  ceaselessly  over  Germany  and 
Italy  in  quest  of  beauty  and  inspiration, 
not  to  mention  the  bare  necessities  of  exist- 
ence. He  resided  by  turns  in  Basle,  Ham- 
burg, Munich,  Weimar,  Zurich,  Rome,  and 
Florence,  finally  dying,  amid  peace  and  the 
mellowness  of  ripe  accomplishment,  at  his 
villa  on  the  heights  of  Fiesole.  Recogni- 
tion, which  did  not  come  until  after  years 
of   effort,    finally   burst    upon    him    with 


dazzling  brilliance.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he 
was  unknown  outside  a  narrow  group  of 
enthusiasts.  By  seventy  the  magic  of  his 
brush  had  made  converts  from  the  Alps 
to  the  North  Sea  and  from  Vienna  to 
Paris.  Attaining  maturity  when  the  quaint 
imaginings  of  Moritz  von  Schwind  were  all 
that  remained  of  pure  romance,  Bocklin 
left  German  art  incomparably  richer  than 
he  found  it.  While  certain  early  canvases, 
such  as '  *  Pan  Among  the  Reeds ' '  and  '  '  The 
Villa  by  the  Sea,"  clearly  revealed  the  man's 
potentialitv,  it  was  in  "The  Sacred  Grove," 
"The  Fie'lds  of  the  Blessed,"  and  "The 
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'  Idyll,"  by  Ludwig  von  Hofmann. 


Island  of  the  Dead"  that  he  succeeded  in 
epitomizing  the  fundamental  emotions,  the 
deepest  longings  and  aspirations  of  the 
Teutonic  soul. 

Yet  his  triumphs  were  not  all  achieved 
in  the  realm  of  the  mysterious  or  the  elegiac, 
nor  on  the  heights  where  his  "  Prometheus  " 
writhes  in  fruitless  anguish.  He  was  also 
joyous  and  carnal,  as  in  "Pan  Fishing" 
and  "Sport  Among  the  Waves,"  and  herein 
lies  his  strength  and  the  source  of  his  im- 
mense influence  over  the  younger  men  of  his 
time.  It  is  in  fact  due  to  his  marvellous 
fecundity,  his  surpassing  creative  vitality, 
that  most  of  them  owe  their  very  artistic 
being.  The  thirst  for  a  free,  pagan  world 
was  doubtless  always  in  the  blood,  but  it 
was  Arnold  Bocklin  who  called  it  forth, 
who  gave  it  form,  shape,  and  color.  And 
close  upon  his  heels  have  corwded  countless 
latter-day  fauns  and  satyrs  of  the  palette 
hungering  for  antique  serenity  and  antique 
joyousness.  At  their  head  stand  two  nota- 
ble figures,  Max  Klinger  and  Franz  von 
Stuck,  while  attaching  himself  to  an  older 
and  more  naive  tradition  is  Hans  Thoma. 

Despite  the  primitive  picturesqueness  of 
their  aesthetic  imagery,  they  are  all  mod- 
erns. One  and  all  they  are  seeking  escape 
from  present  conditions  and  striving  to 
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evolve  some  solution  of  the  eternal  enigmas 
of  existence.  In  common  with  idealists 
the  world  over  their  heritage  is  a  heritage 
of  unrest.  Lacking  the  Olympian  calm  of 
their  leader,  they  are  constantly  at  war  with 
themselves  and  their  surroundings.  Now 
and  then  they  evolve  visions  of  sheer  beauty 
and  power,  but  for  the  most  part  their 
dreams  are  troubled  and  distraught.  Each 
offers  a  different  reading  of  the  book  of 
life.  For  thought-wearied  Klinger  the  key 
to  the  mystery  lies  in  stoic  fatalism.  For 
vigorous  and  plastic  Stuck  it  is  found  in  the 
apotheosis  of  brutality.  Hans  Thoma  looks 
backward  toward  the  days  of  Altdorfer  and 
takes  refuge  in  an  archaic  ingenuousness, 
while  the  sumptuous  color-poet,  Ludwig 
von  Hofmann,  sings  only  of  Hellenic 
blitheness  or  frenzied  oblivion. 

The  seed  which  Bocklin  sowed  has  also 
given  birth  to  numerous  lesser  men,  among 
whom  are  Hans  Sandreuter,  Hermann 
Urban,  and  Hans  Unger,  not  to  mention 
having  directly  quickened  the  invention  of 
Adolf  Hengler,  Ludwig  von  Zumbusch, 
Carl  Strathmann,  Walter  Hampel,  Julius 
Diez,  and  a  score  of  others.  Sometimes 
perverse  and  sometimes  merely  merry, 
their  fancies  yearly  fill  the  walls  of  the 
Secession  or  the  pages  of  Jugend.     Equally 
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suggestive  in  landscape,  Bocklin  also 
added  a  touch  of  heroic  breadth  to  the 
treatment  of  wood,  sky,  and  meadow,  as 
witness  the  canvases  of  not  a  few  of  the 
outdoor  painters  of  the  day.  There  are,  of 
course,  certain  individuals  eveain  the  south 
who  have  not  been  inundated  by  this  tor- 
rent of  color  and  imagination.  The  mun- 
dane Keller,  the  neurasthenic  Habermann, 
and  the  strong  animalier,  Heinrich  Zugel, 
have  gone  their  way  undisturbed,  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  influence  of 
the  sovereign  symbolist  who  finds  his  echo 
not  alone  in  painting  but  in  the  music 
of  Wagner,  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche, 
and  the  fairy  dramas  of  Gerhardt  Haupt- 
mann. 

With  the  passing,  within  a  few  years,  of 
both  Menzel  and  Bocklin,  the  two  master 
currents  of  modern  Teutonic  art  arrived  at 
their  flood.  The  forces  of  realism  and 
idealism,  so  constantly  at  odds  in  the  his- 
tory of  German  thought  and  German  life, 
seem  at  present  to  have  declared  a  partial 
truce.  Spent  by  the  fury  of  the  struggle, 
and  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  spoils  of 
war,  both  sides  are  momentarily  marking 
•  time  or  deliberately  seeking  novelty  and 


distraction.  The  crass  objectivity  of  the 
north  has  found  its  antidote  in  the  luxu- 
riant creative  fertility  of  the  south.  The 
asperities  of  naturalism  have,  moreover, 
been  modified  by  the  coming  of  impression- 
ism which  has  taught  the  salutary  lesson 
that*  truth  is,  after  all,  individual  and  sub- 
jective. With  such  an  artistic  inheritance 
as  Germany  to-day  possesses,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  fantasist  should  seek  the  support 
of  fact  and  the  positivist  should  not  remain 
deaf  to  the  myriad  voices  of  the  spirit 
world.  It  is  probable  that  the  art  of  the 
future  will  seek  to  offer  a  synthesis  of  the 
two  elements  which,  until  now,  have  stood 
in  direct  opposition  to  one  another.  Al- 
ready there  are  signs  of  a  convergence,  for 
in  the  stylistic  yet  accurate  and  faithful 
landscapes  of  such  a  nature  poet  as  the 
late  Walter  Leistikow  appear  to  reside  the 
germs  of  subsequent  development  along 
these  lines.  In  his  glimpses  of  Grunewald 
forest,  glade,  and  tarn  he  has  manifestly 
striven  for  a  fitting  compromise  between 
actuality  and  aesthetic  convention — between 
outward  beauty  and  that  beauty  which  lies 
so  mysteriously  imbedded  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  mankind. 
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A    MIDNIGHT   CONFERENCE 


AND  OTHER  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  PAPERS  OF  SECRETARY 

SALMON  P.  CHASE 


By  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer 


1HE  evil  star  which 
seemed  somehow  to 
hang  above  the  heads 
of  Salmon  P.  Chase 
and  his  daughter 
Kate,  afterward  Mrs. 
Sprague,  to  bring 
them  so  much  disappointment,  pursued  the 
letters  and  diaries  of  the  able  statesman 
whom  Lincoln  made  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1861  and  then  three  years  later 
appointed  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  At  his  death  two  biographers  of 
Mr.  Chase  appeared.  Judge  Warden  as- 
serted his  claim  to  prepare  a  volume,  a  task 
which  he  promptly  performed  in  his  own 
HI 


way.  Vain  efforts  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Sprague  to  dispossess  him  cf  the  papers,  and 
the  book  profoundly  displeased  the  family 
and  Mr.  Chase's  friends.  Almost  simul- 
taneously Mr.  Schuckers,  who  had  once 
been  the  statesman's  private  secretary, 
began  a  work  with  such  letters  as  he 
could  collect. 

What  precisely  were  the  adventures  of 
these  papers  after  they  had  served  the 
uses  of  the  biographers  can  never  be  known. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  within  a  few 
years  public  libraries  have  come  into  pos- 
session of  two  lots  of  this  material.  While 
writing  his  "History  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Compromise  of  1850,"  it  came  to 
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Mr.  Rhodes's  knowledge  that  there  were 
many  Chase  letters  in  the  vaults  of  a  safe- 
deposit  company  in  Washington.  As  they 
had  long  lain  there  unclaimed,  they  were 
offered  to  him  if  he  would  pay  the  accumu- 
lated storage  charges  of  twenty  years.  He 
advanced  the  sum,  which  was  later  re- 
turned to  him  when  the  papers  were  sold 
to  the  Library  of  Congress.  There  they 
now  repose — supplemented  by  a  large  col- 
lection found  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  a  man,  who  had  once  been  a 
political  agent  for  Chase,  by  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart  when  he  was  preparing  his 
biography  for  the  American  Statesman 
Series.  These  papers  at  Washington  seem 
to  be  those  which  were  worked  over  by 
Judge  Warden. 

Another  collection  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Schuckers  to  Brinton  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  at  the  latter's  death  it  found  its  way 
to  the  Library  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  from  these  letters  and 
diaries  that  the  accompanying  extracts  are 
gleaned. 

Of  much  interest  is  Mr.  Chase's  account 
of  the  means  that  were  taken  in  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  to  transport  a  large  body  of 
troops  from  Virginia  to  Tennessee  in  order 
to  reenforce  Rosecrans.  Mr.  Chase's  con- 
fidence in  this  commander,  despite  his  long 
inaction  after  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro, 
was  as  great  as  in  Hooker  on  the  eastern 
field  of  war.  Nevertheless  his  spirit  chafed  as 
the  weeks  passed  and  no  effectual  steps  were 
taken  "  to  drive  the  rebels  from  east  Ten- 
nessee," while  Bragg,  who  confronted  the 
Union  troops,  was  being  constantly  strength- 
ened by  the  Confederate  Government. 

Rosecrans  in  motion  at  last,  by  clever 
strategical  movements  had  compelled  his 
opponent  to  vacate  Chattanooga,  although 
the  victory  soon  proved  to  be  rather  bar- 
ren. The  Confederate  lines  were  drawn 
closely  around  him,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  he  was  virtually  a  besieged 
man.  So  serious  was  the  situation  ac- 
counted to  be  that  on  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 23d  there  was  a  hurried  conference  in 
Washington,  of  which  Mr.  Chase  tells  in 
his  diaries  as  of  that  date,  though  the  in- 
sertion was  manifestly  made  at  his  leisure 
some  time  afterward: 

"I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  events  of 
the  night  of  this  day.    Our  news  from 
Vol.  XLV.— 17 


Chattanooga  was  more  hopeful,  but  it  was 
evident  that  Rosecrans's  army  was  in  great 
peril.  Meade  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Manassas,  following  Lee,  and,  it  was  hoped, 
about  to  win  a  decisive  victory  over  him. 
But  he  was  cautious  and  it  was  uncertain 
if  he  would  strike  at  all.  I  went  home 
from  the  Department  thinking  over  the 
state  of  things  with  great  anxiety.  It  was 
about  midnight,  and  I  had  just  retired 
when  the  door-bell  rang  and  the  message 
was  brought  to  me,  '  The  Secretary  of  War 
desires  that  you  will  come  to  the  Depart- 
ment immediately  and  has  sent  a  carriage 
for  you.' 

"'What  can  be  the  matter?'  I  said  to 
myself  as  I  hastily  rose  and  dressed.  'Has 
the  enemy  attacked  Rosecrans?  Has  he 
captured  him  and  his  army?  Has  he 
driven  our  men  across  the  Tennessee?' 

"When  I  reached  the  War  Department 
I  found  Mr.  Stanton  there,  silent  and  stern. 

"'Is  there  any  bad  news?'  I  asked. 

'"None/  was  the  brief  reply.  General 
Halleck  was  present  and  the  President 
either  was  there  already  or  soon  came  in; 
Mr.  Seward  also  came. 

"At  length  when  we  five  wrere  assembled 
Mr.  Stanton  began: 

'"I  have  invited  this  meeting  because 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  done  immediately,  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  army  under  Rose- 
crans, and  wish  to  have  it  considered  and 
decided  whether  anything,  and  if  anything, 
what  shall  be  done.' 

"Then  turning  to  General  Halleck  he 
asked: 

"'What  forces  can  Burnside  send  to 
Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga?' 

"  General  Halleck  replied, '  20,000  men.' 

"  Stanton — '  How  soon  ? ' 

"Halleck — 'In  ten  days,  if  not  inter- 
rupted.' 

"President — 'Before  ten  days  Burnside 
can  put  in  enough  to  hold  the  place.' . 

"Halleck — 'He  can  bring  up  12,000  per- 
haps in  eight  days.' 

"  President — '  When  Burnside's  men  be- 
gin to  arrive  the  place  will  be  safe;  but  the 
pinch  is  now.' 

"  Stanton — '  If  the  enemy  presses  or  at- 
tacks Burnside,  what  then?' 

"Halleck — 'Burnside  must  take  his 
measures  accordingly — fight  or  act  defen- 
sively.' 
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"  Stanton — *  If  enemy  has  enough  to  de- 
tach a  force  against  Burnside  and  also 
attack  Rosecrans?' 

"Halleck — 'Rosecrans  must  be  relieved 
otherwise.' 

"Stanton — 'When  can  Sherman  relieve 
him?' 

"Halleck — c In  about  ten  days,  if  already 
marched  from  Vicksburg.  If  not  marched 
should  come  up  the  river  and  overland 
from  Memphis.  He  has  20,000  or  25,000 
men.  Ever}'  available  man  is  ordered  for- 
ward and  boats  have  gone  down  the  river 
from  Cairo  to  bring  them  up.' 

"Stanton — 'Then  your  estimate  of  what 
can  be  done  by  Sherman  is  only  conjec- 
tural?' 

"Halleck — '  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  definitely  in  such  a  matter.' 

"Stanton — 'Can  men  be  had  from  any 
other  quarter?' 

"Halleck — 'Perhaps  a  few  from  Ken- 
tucky— don't  know  how  many.  All  are  al- 
ready ordered  to  Rosecrans.' 

"Stanton — 'Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
perfectly  clear  from  what  has  been  said 
that  no  certain  or  even  probable  relief  will 
reach  Rosecrans  from  any  quarter  that  has 
been  named.  I  do  not  believe  a  man  will 
get  to  him  from  Burnside  or  Sherman  in 
time  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  emergency 
which  is  upon  us.  The  Army  of  the 
Potomac  is  doing  nothing  important,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  be  more  actively  employed. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  send  20,000  men 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  Chatta- 
nooga under  the  command  of  General 
Hooker.' 

"  This  proposition  was  objected  to  quite 
strongly  by  General  Halleck  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Both  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
troops  could  not  be  got  through  to  Chatta- 
nooga, or  near  enough  to  be  of  essential 
service  to  the  army  of  Rosecrans  as  soon  as 
troops  could  be  furnished  from  Burnside's 
or  Sherman's  command,  and  both  were  un- 
willing to  withdraw  troops  from  Meade. 

<%Mr.  Stanton  said  that  he  had  fully 
considered  the  question  of  practicability 
and  should  not  have  submitted  his  proposi- 
tion had  he  not  fully  satisfied  himself  on 
that  head  by  conference  with  the  ablest 
railroad  men  of  the  country.  General 
Halleck  had  given  no  definite  assurance 
as  to  the  time  in  which  relief  could  be 
given  by  Sherman  or  Burnside.     His  near- 


est approach  to  definiteness  was  eight  days 
by  Burnside  if  uninterrupted  by  the  enemy. 
Was  not  the  enemy  sure  to  interrupt  ?  And 
was  it  not  well  known  that  activity  by 
Burnside  would  involve  the  abandonment 
of  east  Tennessee  to  which  Burnside  was 
strongly  opposed  and  therefore  extremely 
unwilling  to  move  ?  Whereas  if  it  should 
be  determined  to  send  men  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  the  order  for  the  two  corps 
could  be  given  in  the  morning — by  night 
the  column  would  be  entering  Washington, 
the  troops  could  be  put  in  cars  at  once  and 
in  five  days  the  advance  might  be  entering 
Nashville. 

"'Why,'  said  the  President,  'You  can't 
get  one  corps  into  Washington  in  the  time 
you  fix  for  reaching  Nashville,'  and  he 
illustrated  his  idea  of  the  impossibility  by 
some  story  which  I  have  forgotten. 

"  Stanton  was  greatly  annoyed  and  made 
some  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  danger 
was  too  imminent  and  the  occasion  too 
serious  for  jokes;  he  added  that  as  he  saw 
himself  overruled  he  would  give  up  the 
point;  and  invited  us  all  into  the  adjoining 
room  where  he  had  caused  a  light  collation 
to  be  prepared. 

"I  then  remarked  that  I  hoped  the 
proposition  would  not  be  abandoned;  that 
it  seemed  to  me  exceedingly  important  and 
that  we  could  resume  its  consideration  with 
advantage  after  a  little  refreshment.  I 
added  a  very  brief  re'sume*  of  Mr.  Stanton's 
arguments  already  urged,  expressed  my 
entire  confidence  in  his  ability  to  do  what 
he  proposed,  and  declared  it  to  be  my 
deliberate  judgment  that  to  refuse  to  adopt 
it  was  to  refuse  to  adopt  the  only  plan  by 
which  the  army  of  Rosecrans  would  with 
any  certainty  be  saved.  We  then  went  to 
the  collation.  On  returning  to  the  Secre- 
tary's room,  Mr.  Seward  took  up  the  sub- 
ject and  supported  Mr.  Stanton's  proposi- 
tion with  excellent  arguments. 

t%  The  scale  was  now  turned.  Every  ob- 
jection was  abandoned  except  that  of 
weakening  Meade,  and  finally  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  he  would  telegraph  Meade 
in  the  morning,  and,  if  he  did  not  propose 
an  immediate  movement,  the  order  for  the 
two  corps  to  move  should  be  given  at  once 
to  General  Halleck.  It  was  near  morning 
when  we  went  home.  Two  or  three  hours 
later  the  telegram  was  sent,  the  answer  re- 
ceived, the  order  for  the  movement  given. 
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"The  result  is  well  known.  The  ad- 
vance of  Hooker's  command  reached  Nash- 
ville in  a  week,  frustrated  the  attempt  to 
break  up  Rosecrans's  communications  and 
his  army  was  saved;  and  Chattanooga 
was  saved  and  the  future  was  saved. 
Neither  Sherman's  column,  nor  Burnside's, 
came  up  in  time  to  be  of  any  use  in  this 
special  work.  Burnside's  did  not  come 
up  at  all.  Sherman's  came,  but  came  after 
the  peril  was  past,  though  in  time  for  the 
glorious  achievement  which  soon  after- 
ward electrified  the  country.  The  coun- 
try does  not  know  how  much  it  owes 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  for  that  night's  work."* 

The  issue  of  this  bold  movement  was  in 
doubt  for  many  days  and  it  needed  the 
brilliant  victories  on  Lookout  Mountain 
and  at  Missionary  Ridge  to  mollify  the 
critics  of  the  government,  of  whom  Mr. 
Chase  always  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
to  be  one  of  the  most  active,  notwithstand- 
ing his  responsible  relations  to  it.  On 
September  30  he  wrote  to  his  daughter 
Kate: 

"...  The  great  expedition  to  reenforce 
Rosecrans  is  going  on  admirably.  If  no 
hitch  occurs  the  advance  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  will  begin  to  arrive  at 
Chattanooga,  or  within  supporting  dis- 
tance, within  the  next  few  days. 

"How  much  would  have  been  gained 
had  Rosecrans  attacked  when  Bragg  was 
weak  ?  " 

To  John  D.  Jones  on  the  same  day 
Chase  wrote: 

"...  My  soul  is  filled  with  anguish  by 
the  belief  that  much  of  the  calamity  we 
suffer  is  due  to  irresolution  and  procrasti- 
nation, and,  I  fear  sometimes  also,  to  the 
indifference  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Why  did  not 
Rosecrans  attack  Bragg  when  he  was 
weak?  Why,  when  the  golden  moments 
were  suffered  to  slip  by  unused,  why  did 
not  General  Halleck  promptly  reenforce 
Rosecrans  to  the  full  extent  of  the  re- 
enforcements  he  knew  were  going  to 
Bragg?  Why  did  not  the  President  re- 
quire him  to  do  so?  These  are  questions 
which  history  will  put  again  with  even 

*  Chase  to  the  end  warmly  admired  Stanton,  who  alone  of 
all  his  old  associates  in  the  Cabinet  called  upon  him  before 
his  departure  from  Washington,  after  his  resignation  from 
the  Treasury  Department  in  the  summer  of  1864.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Robert  Dale  Owen  on  September  6;  1863,  Chase  wrote: 
"  Some  progress  has  been  made  for  which  we  are  in  great 
measure  indebted  to  Mr.  Stanton,  to  whom  how  much  the 
country  owes  will  never  be  known." 


greater  emphasis.     How  will  history  an- 
swer them?" 

That  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
Stanton  could  themselves  manage  the  war 
with  success  was  doubted  by  very  many 
people.  Mr.  Chase  in  particular  felt  his 
individual  responsibility  keenly,  and  he  all 
the  while  wrote  letters  to  military  leaders 
in  the  field,  as  well  as  to  civil  officials  and 
citizens,  offering  his  counsel  and  criticism, 
to  which  they  as  frankly  replied. 

Montgomery  Blair  once  told  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  that  Chase  was  the  "only  human 
being"  whom  Lincoln  "actually  hated." 
(Letters  and  Literary  Memorials  of  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  p.  233.)  A  statement  of  this 
kind  from  so  unfriendly  a  source  may  be 
taken  with  caution,  but  that  the  great 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury were  not  congenial  spirits  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  It  finds  fresh  corroboration 
in  these  papers.  It  irked  Mr.  Chase,  who 
always  himself  desired  to  be  President,  to 
occupy  any  subordinate  place.  On  July 
15,  1862,  he  wrote  to  James  A.  Hamilton: 

"  Your  excellent  note  is  just  received.  I 
will  send  it  to  the  President  and  shall  be 
glad  if  he  will  read  and  heed  it. 

"  I  have  seen  little  of  him  for  some  time 
past.  When  he  thinks  fit  to  ask  my  counsel 
or  to  impart  his  own  I  attend  his  summons. 

"Otherwise  I  confine  myself  to  my 
special  work.  What  I  think  ought  to  be 
done  is  so  generally  left  undone — what  I 
think  ought  not  to  be  done  so  generally 
done,  that  I  am  led  to  doubt  greatly  the 
value  of  my  views  on  any  subject." 

Again  in  September,  1862,  in  the  course 
of  a  letter  to  Zachariah  Chandler,  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Chase  wrote: 

"I,  though  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  for  the  enormous  ex- 
penditures entailed  upon  the  country,  have 
no  control  over — no  voice  even  in  deciding 
on — the  measures  by  which  the  necessity 
for  them  is  created.  In  fact  I  know  almost 
as  little  of  what  is  being  done  as  any  out- 
side. Neither  credit  nor  responsibility  for 
what  is  decided  outside  of  the  Treasury 
Department  belongs  to  me.  The  only 
responsibility  really  mine  is  that  of  con- 
senting to  remain  in  a  position  where  I  am 
necessarily  supposed  to  have  some  voice 
in   public   affairs,   and  especially  in   the 
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measures  which  belong  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  which  we  are  involved;  when 
in  reality  I  have  none  at  all  which  may  not 
be  overborne  by  factitious  military  clamor 
or  insidious  outside  pressure. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me  as  making 
any  personal  complaint  of  the  President. 
I  do  not.  In  every  matter  connected  with 
my  Department  he  allows  me  to  take  what- 
ever course  I  think  best,  always  giving  me 
a  cordial  support,  and  manifesting  in  me 
all  the  confidence  I  can  possibly  claim. 

"But  I  do  not  think  it  enough  that  the 
Heads  of  Departments  be  supported  in 
their  special  administrations.  The  affairs 
of  each  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  general  action  of  the  government  that 
it  has  always  been  thought  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  convene  them  regularly  for 
consultation,  and  to  take  their  judgments 
in  all  important  matters,  and  in  general — 
though  this  is  by  no  means  obligator}' — to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  well-considered 
conclusions  of  the  majority.  There  is  on 
the  contrary  at  the  present  time  no  cabinet 
except  in  name.  The  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments come  together  now  and  then,  nomi- 
nally twice  a  week;  but  no  reports  are  made, 
no  regular  discussions  held,  no  ascertained 
conclusions  reached.  Sometimes  weeks 
pass  by  and  no  full  meeting  is  held.  One 
can  get  some  information  about  military 
matters  if  he  will  make  due  enquiry  at  the 
War  Department,  or  about  naval  matters 
at  the  Naval  Department;  but  full  system- 
atic accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  strug- 
gle; the  purposes  entertained;  the  means 
and  modes  of  action  by  or  against  us  are 
neither  made,  nor  given,  nor  required. 

"Let  us  rejoice  that  Providence  rules 
and  let  us  hope  that  He  means  to  save 
though  as  by  fire." 

These  views  were  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Chase  in  correspondence  with  his  friend 
Bishop  C.  P.  Mcllvaine  of  Ohio,  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1863: 

"Your  letters  should  have  been  an- 
swered at  once,  but  I  need  not  apologize  to 
you  for  delay;  for  you  know  my  hindrances. 
Even  since  writing  this  initial  sentence  I 
have  been  interrupted  half  a  dozen  times 
by  half  a  dozen  callers  on  various  business. 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  my 
anxiety  concerning  the  state  of  the  country; 
but  my  ignorance  of  the  real  condition, 


except  in  so  far  as  my  own  department  is 
concerned,  is  almost  as  great  as  my  anxiety. 
Our  administration  under  the  President's 
system,  if  system  it  be,  is  Departmental. 
There  are  some  important  matters  which 
the  President  reserves  substantially  to  him- 
self— for  example  those  relating  to  slavery 
f  or  the  most  part.  He  also  not  unf  requently 
determines  important  and  sometimes  un- 
important questions  concerning  the  war; 
and  decides  on  many  appointments.  What- 
ever he  there  does  he  does  generally,  though 
not  always,  without  consultation,  so  far  as 
I  am  advised.  If  there  is  consultation,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases,  I  do  not  know  it. 
With  these  reservations,  I  repeat,  the  ad- 
ministration is  Departmental;  that  is  to 
say  I  administer  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Blair 
the  Post  Office,  Mr.  Welles  the  Navy,  and 
so  on.  The  President  sustains  me  kindly 
and  cordially  when  I  ask  him;  but  in 
general  does  not  interfere  at  all,  or  even 
care  to  be  informed  as  to  the  line  of  action 
I  adopt.  What  is  true  of  the  President  is 
true  of  other  Heads  of  Departments,  as  a 
general  statement.  And  what  is  true  of 
my  Department  is  true  of  all,  except  that 
the  President  naturally  takes  most  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  of  course  in 
the  action  of  the  War  Department,  and 
also,  though  not  so  marked,  in  that  of  the 
Navy  Department.  The  Heads  of  De- 
partments are  not  expected  to  exert  much, 
if  any,  influence  on  the  action  of  any  other 
Department  than  their  own:  of  course  they 
do  not  expect  to  be  consulted  except  very 
rarely  in  relation  to  any  important  matter 
involved  in  such  action.  Not  being  con- 
sulted they  are  not  informed.  I  can  get 
more  or  less  information  touching  the  war 
by  going  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments and  making  particular  enquiries.  I 
receive  what  it  is  thought  fit  to  impart  and 
am  left  in  ignorance  of  what  it  is  thought 
fit  to  withhold.  How  much  is  imparted, 
how  much  withheld,  I  can  only  judge  by 
developments.  Such  information  under 
such  circumstances  is  not  pleasant  nor  very 
profitable.  So  I  content  myself  generally 
with  what  I  learn  from  the  public  prints. 
"I  see  it  for  example  announced  this 
morning  that  General  Burnside  is  relieved 
from  command  and  General  Hooker  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  I  had  heard  nothing 
from  anybody  in  the  Administration  indi- 
cating that  such  event  was  likely  to  take 
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place,  and  of  course  I  can  give  you  no 
information.  I  try  to  administer  my  De- 
partment as  well  as  I  can,  but  feel  that  I  am 
of  little  use  outside  of  it,  and  that  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  responsible  member  of  an  ad- 
ministration is  as  unjust  as  it  is  natural  [?]. 
If  my  sen-ice  here  is  useful  I  shall  thank 
God,  who  enables  me  to  be  useful:  but  it 
is  far  from  agreeable  or  in  my  judgment 
creditable  to  be  the  head  of  a  Department 
under  existing  circumstances. 

"My  notion  of  an  administration  is  a 
President  supreme  under  the  Constitution 
and  Laws;  Heads  of  Departments  capable 
and  faithful  in  their  several  administra- 
tions and  fit  to  be  counsellors  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate;  measures  gravely  and 
fully  considered  by  all  and  determined  on 
after  such  consideration  by  the  Head  and 
then  vigorously  executed  by  concert  of  all. 
Light  and  heat  focalized." 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  E.  D.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Chase  wrote  on  October  27,  1863: 

"...  And  why  do  you  talk  about  a 
Cabinet?  Blair  is  Postmaster-General, 
but  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  for  there 
is  no  Cabinet  to  be  a  member  of.  You  have 
been  in  Washington  and  know  that  each 
Head  of  a  Department  is  expected  to  i  run 
his  own  machine/  as  Mr.  Lincoln  expresses 
it.  And  each  runs  his  machine  without 
any  help  of  the  others  pretty  much  as  he 
pleases;  and  no  one  knows  except  as  a 
matter  of  news  what  either  of  the  others 
is  doing." 

In  a  letter  to  Horace  Greeley  about  the 
same  time  (October  9)  Chase  wrote: 

"There  is  no  such  thing  in  Washington 
as  an  administration  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  that  word.  There  is  a  Heptarchy  or 
seven  administrations — State,  Treasury, 
War,  Navy,  Interior,  Post  Office,  Law.  All 
except  the  third  are  left  almost  absolutely 
to  their  several  Heads,  each  of  whom  is 
expected  to  'run  his  machine'  as  well  as 
he  can.  The  war  comes  under  a  divided 
jurisdiction.  The  President,  Mr.  Stanton 
and  General  Halleck  each  take  part  in  the 
conduct  of  military  operations,  as  well  as 
in  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  army.  Nobody  else  has  more  than  an 
incidental  and  casual  influence." 

"How  idle  it  seems  for  me  to  speculate 
on  military  affairs,"  Mr.  Chase  concluded 


a  letter  to  David  Dudley  Field  on  June 
30,  1863.  "The  President  consults  only 
Stanton  and  Halleck  in  the  management  of 
the  war.  I  look  on  from  the  outside  and 
as  well  as  I  can  furnish  the  means.  In  my 
own  Department  I  live  by  work — in  the 
others  by  faith  only.  But  I  exercise  faith, 
not  forgetting  hope  and  charity." 

After  Lee  was  allowed  to  recross  the 
Potomac  on  the  retreat  from  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg,  Mr.  Chase,  on  July  15, 
1863,  wrote  to  Senator  William  Sprague  of 
Rhode  Island,  now  affianced  to  his  daugh- 
ter Kate: 

"We  were  all  terribly  disappointed  by 
the  news  yesterday  that  Lee  had  escaped 
with  the  whole  remainder  of  his  army  and 
all  his  artillery  and  baggage.  The  Presi- 
dent came  into  my  room  and  told  me  of  it, 
about  two  yesterday  afternoon.  He  was 
more  grieved  and  indignant  than  I  have 
ever  seen  him.  Ever  since  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  he  had  been  urging  on  Halleck 
the  importance  of  promptitude  and  vigil- 
ance, and  of  activity.  His  sole  fear  has 
been  lest  Lee's  army  should  get  away.  He 
was  annoyed  by  the  tone  of  Meade's  ad- 
dress to  his  troops,  which  insisted  [?]  that 
the  main  object  conceived  by  him  was  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy's  invasion.  He  saw 
the  same  idea  in  Meade's  despatches  and 
did  all  he  could  (except  take  the  responsi- 
bility) to  make  him  understand  that  it  was 
the  rout  of  Lee's  army,  not  its  mere  ex- 
pulsion from  Pennsylvania,  which  was  de- 
sired. And  now  his  worst  fears  were  real- 
ized. Lee's  army  gone  and  no  blow  struck. 
I  reminded  him  that  the  last  time  he 
came  to  my  room  it  was  very  much  in  the 
same  frame  of  mind,  when  he  had  just 
received  despatches  from  Hurlbut*  that 
Grant  had  been  defeated  and  his  army 
captured  at  Jackson;  and  that  I  then  told 
him  that  daylight  always  came  before 
darkness,  and  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
gather  new  forces  and  persevere.  He 
thought  the  cases  not  exactly  similar  and 
I  agreed,  but  insisted  that  the  difference 
was  on  our  side,  for  had  Grant  been  in 
fact  defeated  the  case  would  have  been 
much  worse  with  us  than  now. 

"  Since  this  interview  with  the  President 
I  have  learned  that  Meade  called  a  council 

♦Major-General  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut.    Manifestly  one  of 
many  false  reports  inevitable  in  such  a  time  of  civil  disturb- 
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of  his  corps  commanders  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday  evening — that  Slocum,  Sedgwick, 
French  and  one  or  two  more  opposed  a 
battle,  while  Howard,  Wadsworth  and 
Pleasanton  decidedly  favored  it — that  the 
debate  was  warm  and  earnest — that 
Meade's  judgment  was  with  the  minority, 
but  his  desire  with  the  majority — that  the 
army  consequently  lay  idle  all  day  Sunday 
when  Lee  was  crossing  the  river  some  six  or 
eight  miles  off,  Meade  knowing  nothing  of 
it — and  that  Monday  morning  they  found 
all  gone  and  clear  across. 

"Meade's    laurels    are    badly   stained; 


for  my  part  I  yet  put  most  faith  in 
Hooker." 

Mr.  Chase's  disappointment  was  as 
great  as  Lincoln's  and  he  expressed  it  in 
letters  to  his  friends  in  vivid  words.  He 
wrote  to  George  Wilkes  on  July  23d : 

"In  your  general  views  as  to  the  cam- 
paign which  resulted  in  the  passage — so 
glorious  to  us — of  the  Potomac  by  Lee's 
army  I  quite  concur.  When  he  advanced 
into  Maryland  I  wrote  to  several,  and  said 
to  more,  '  God  has  delivered  him  into  our 
hands.'  And  so  he  had;  but  Man  did 
not  take  the  gift." 


THE    MAN   WHO   CAME* 
By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

A  flying  word  from  here  and  there 
Had  sown  the  name  at  which  we  sneered, 
But  soon  the  name  was  everywhere, 
To  be  reviled  and  then  revered: 
A  presence  to  be  loved  and  feared, 
We  cannot  hide  it,  or  deny 
That  we,  the  gentlemen  who  jeered, 
May  be  forgotten  by  and  by. 

He  came  when  days  were  perilous 
And  hearts  of  men  were  sore  beguiled; 
And  having  made  his  note  of  us, 
He  pondered  and  was  reconciled. 
Was  ever  master  yet  so  mild 
As  he,  and  so  untamable? 
We  doubted,  even  when  he  smiled, 
Not  knowing  what  he  knew  so  well. 

He  knew  that  undeceiving  fate 

Would  shame  us  whom  he  served  unsought; 

He  knew  that  he  must  wince  and  wait — 

The  jest  of  those  for  whom  he  fought; 

He  knew  devoutly  what  he  thought 

Of  us  and  of  our  ridicule; 

He  knew  that  we  must  all  be  taught 

Like  little  children  in  a  school. 

*  Supposed  to  have  been  written  not  long  after  the  Civil  War. 
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Returning  from  the  field. 


INDIANS   OF   THE    STONE    HOUSES* 
By  Edward  S.  Curtis 

Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author 


HE  average  reader,  when 
thinking  of  the  American 
Indian,  thinks  only  of  the 
statuesque,  picturesque,  buf- 
falo-hunting Indians  of  the 
northern  prairies,  or,  per- 
haps, the  gayly  dressed  warrior  in  his  bark 
canoe  travelling  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  forests.  These  characteris- 
tic types  do  form  a  good  portion  of  our 
Indian  people,  but  far  from  the  whole,  and 
decidedly  not  the  most  interesting. 
When  the  mail-clothed  Spanish  soldiers 

*  See  former  articles  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine for  May  and  June,  1906. 
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of  fortune  forced  their  way  into  the  desert 
lands  of  the  South-west,  the  land  that  we 
now  call  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  they 
found  it  dotted  here  and  there  with  human 
habitations,  habitations  apparently  as  time- 
worn  as  those  of  old  Spain.    They  were 
communal  structures  of  stone,  cliff-perched, 
their  six  stories  or  more  towering  high 
toward  the  blue  dome,  so  high  that  when 
we  look  up  to  them  from  the  nlain  *! 
seem  to  be  on  the  level  with  the  nig^ 
ing  eagles.     For  miles  across  the  r 
desert  or  along  the  valley  stretch* 
farmlands.    Peculiarly  administer 
munities  they  were,  with  so  ml\ 
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The  mealing  trough — Hopi. 


form  of  government  that  the  remnants  of 
it,  though  shadowed  by  three  centuries  of 
white  men's  greed  and  politics,  remain 
praiseworthy  to  the  present  day.  To  quote 
Lummis,  in  "Poco  Tiempo,"  "There  were 
many  American  Republics  before  the  sail- 
ing of  Columbus." 

The  booty-loving  Spaniards,  who  first 
found  this  land,  were  in  search  of  the  seven 
cities  of  Cibola,  with  their  fabled  hoards  of 
gold  and  portals  of  turquoise,  the  cities  of 
the  many-times-told  and  exaggerated  tales 
of  the  Negro  Estevan  and  the  Friar  Mar- 
cos. Rather  than  the  expected  riches,  equal- 
ling those  of  the  Incas  in  the  Perus,  they 
found  no  gold  and  little  turquoise,  only 
simple  Indians  without  riches,  but  with  a 
life  far  advanced  from  that  of  the  nomadic 
tribes,  possessed  of  many  arts  and  crafts. 
They  were  tilling  fields  of  corn  and  beans, 
and  from  wild  cotton  wove  cloth  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  art-loom  of  to-day, 
and  fashioning  from  clay  utensils  of  superb 
workmanship,  decorated  with  highly  con- 
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ventionalized  designs;  they  were  tanners, 
dyers  and  workers  in  gems,  and  beyond  all 
the  arts  of  their  domestic  life  was  the  ritual 
of  their  ancient  pagan  one,  a  life  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  religious  ceremony;  while  their 
astronomical  and  astrological  lore  is  even 
to-day  a  thing  of  wonder  to  the  student. 

The  women  held  legally  a  higher  place 
in  the  domestic  scheme  of  life  at  the  coming 
of  the  white  man,  three  centuries  ago,  than 
is  granted  by  the  laws  of  many  states  to  the 
white  mother  and  wife  to-day.  The  Pueblo 
wife  was  the  owner  of  the  home  and  the 
children.  Descent  was  traced  through  her 
clan,  not  that  of  the  father.  In  case  of  a 
defection  of  a  husband,  the  wife  could 
divorce  him ;  if  he  returned  to  the  home  to 
find  his  personal  belongings  placed  outside 
the  door,  it  meant  that  her  decree  of  divorce 
was  sealed;  in  which  case,  if  he  saw  fit  to 
apply  to  the  council  in  hopes  of  a  reversal 
of  judgment,  he  might  secure  sympathy 
and  even  assistance  from  her  clan,  but  not 
from  his  own. 
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Hopi  girls. 
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The  winding  stairway  to  cliff-perched  Shipaulovi. 


The  dwellers  of  many  of  the  villages  are 
a  people  of  peace  through  religious  princi- 
ple and  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
their  God.     Poseyamo,  the  Creator  and 
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God,  according  to  the  Tanoan  religion, 
commanded  his  people  to  live  in  peace  until 
his  return,  and  the  stars  in  the  sky  will 
make  signs  to  the  earth-people  in  the  day 
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Hopi  life— Walpi. 


of  his  coming  to  his  own  children.  Then, 
if  they  are  to  fight,  he  will  lead  them.  They 
have  believed  this  for  ages,  and  they  wait 
for  the  signs  in  the  sky.    Meanwhile,  they 


are  a  peaceful  people  who  go  not  forth  to 
battle,  but  when  assailed  they  have  written 
their  names  large  in  the  blood  of  the  Apache, 
Piute  and  Navajo. 
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Of  the  stone  villages  where  the  dwellers 
still  live  and  go  about  their  daily  tasks, 
much  as  they  did  a  century  ago,  are  the 
seven  cliff-perched  villages  of  the  Hopi: 
Walpi,  Shongopovi,  Shipaulovi,  Mishong- 
novi,  Sichomovi,  Hano  and  Oraibi;  Acoma, 
the  beautiful,  whose  only  rival  is  Walpi  of 
Hopi-land;  Zuni,  all  that  is  left  of  the  seven 
cities  of  Cibola;  Laguna,  of  a  later  day,  but 
conveniently  skirted  by  the  railroad,  giving 
the  tourist  a  glimpse  of  the  Pueblo  life 
without  the  effort  of  leaving  the  Pullman; 
Isleta,  with  its  primitive  and  interesting 
life,  also  close  to  the  railroad.;  Sandia,  San 
Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  Sia,  Jemez,  far  up  in 
the  mountains,  Pecos,  Tesuque,  San  Ilde- 
fonso,  the  almost  extinct  Pojuaque;  Nam- 
be,  old  and  interesting,  but  fast  blending 
its  blood  into  the  Mexican;  Santa  Clara, 
San  Juan,  Picuris,  and  lastly  Taos,  the 
courageous  and  primitive,  nestling  in  the 
forested  foot-hills  of  the  Don  Fernandez 
Mountains. 

At  none  of  these  villages  can  the  inter- 
esting and  picturesque  life  be  studied  as 
well  as  with  the  Hopi.  Their  life  is  rich 
in  ceremony  and  mythology  and  they  are 
comparatively  less  secretive.  The  reader 
must  not  suppose  by  this  that  the  Kiva, 
their  primitive  sanctuary,  is  open  to  those 
who  would  enter;  far  from  it!  but  by  long 
and  serious  effort  much  can  be  seen  and 
gleaned.  Their  life  is  one  intricate  net- 
work of  ceremonies,  each  following  the 
other  in  their  regular  order.  Scarcely  a  day 
of  the  year  but  the  naked  bronze-skinned 
participants  of  the  holy  orders  can  be  seen 
running  from  Kiva  to  a  far-away  spring, 
to  deposit  their  prayer  plumes  at  the  life- 
giving  waters,  that  the  gods  of  the  North, 
West,  South  and  East  may  see  and  an- 
swer their  people's  prayer.  The  Hopi 
home  is  in  the  thirsty  desert  land  where 
water  is  life.  What  more  natural  than  that 
all  live  springs  should  be  prayer  shrines 
for  receiving  the  pahos  as  visible  offerings! 

The  greatest  of  all  the  Indian  ceremonies 
is  the  Snake  Dance  of  the  Hopi;  in  it  we 
see  the  devout  followers  of  the  primitive 
religion  of  their  forefathers  going  into  the 
desert  and  gathering  snakes,  which  are  to 
them  sacred.  Day  by  day,  through  the 
mystic  circle  of  Four,  they  gather  and  carry 
them  back  to  the  Kiva.  Here,  in  the  un- 
derground chamber,  lit  only  by  the  opening 
in  the  top,  we  see  enacted  strange  rites, 


which  must  equal  those  of  the  snake- 
charmers  of  India;  and  then,  at  the  sinking 
of  the  sun  on  the  ninth  and  last  day  of  the 
ceremony,  they  carry  the  snakes,  as  messen- 
gers to  the  gods,  back  to  the  desert  whence 
they  were  gathered. 

The  village  and  home  life  of  the  Hopi 
is  almost  as  interesting  as  their  ceremonial 
one.  At  the  coming  of  the  yellow  light  in 
the  eastern  summer  sky  the  village  crier 
goes  to  the  housetop  and,  in  a  loud  voice, 
cries  out  to  the  village  the  plans  of  the  day, 
urging  the  men  and  women  in  their  duties 
to  the  community  and  to  the  family.  He 
is  more  than  a  newspaper.  He  is  the  exec- 
utive, in  direct  communication  with  every 
subject,  adult  and  child.  By  the  close  of 
the  morning  exhortations  to  the  people, 
the  men  are  preparing  for  the  work  in  the 
field.  The  burros,  two  or  a  dozen,  as  the 
case  may  be,  are  driven  from  the  small 
stone  corrals  at  the  mesa's  edge.  The 
Hopi  uses  one  as  a  beast  of  burden  and 
drives  the  others  before  him.  The  way  is 
down  the  winding  trail  cut  in  the  rock  cliff 
and  across  the  sand-dunes  far  out  to  the 
tiny  farms  in  the  desert.  These  farms  are 
small  spots  of  ground  in  which  are  grown 
corn,  beans,  melons,  squash  and  pumpkins, 
and  are  usually  in  the  drifted  sands  of  low- 
lying  spots  in  the  desert,  situated  at  points 
where  they  can  catch  the  freshet  water  as 
it  flows  down  from  the  table-lands  above. 
Patiently  the  Hopi  farmer  tends  his  crops, 
and  daily,  thrice  daily  and  hourly,  prays  to 
his  gods  that  the  low-hanring  clouds  may 
come  walking  and  pour  out  their  life-giving 
showers. 

The  men  are  but  started  for  the  fields 
when  the  women  take  up  the  labors  of  the 
day.  From  the  homes  we  hear  the  low 
song  of  the  women  at  the  mealing-troughs. 
These  mealing-troughs  are  at  one  end  of 
the  living  room.  The  grinding  stones  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  here  the  maids  and 
matrons  take  their  position  and,  with 
rhythmic  stroke,  crush  the  corn  into  fine 
meal.  With  the  sound  of  the  grinding 
comes  that  of  the  accompanying  song.  One 
begins  with  the  yellow  light  before  the  sun 
appears;  then  comes  the  song  of  the  ap- 
proaching sun,  followed,  perhaps,  by  the 
flying  of  the  butterfly,  and  so  on.  Once  a 
group  of  women  were  singing  the  songs  that 
I  might  make  a  record  of  them.  A  neigh- 
boring woman  came  in  anger  to  the  door, 
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Ah  Pah  of  Taos 
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The  Piki  maker. 


your  camp  is  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  and 
you  are,  perhaps,  dozing  off  after  being 
wakened  by  the  calling  of  the  crier  and  the 
song  of  the  farmer  on  his  way  to  the  field, 


you  will  again  be  aroused  by  the  patter  of 
many  feet  of  the  women  as  they  travel  to 
the  springs.  Generation  after  generation 
of  bare  feet  has  toiled  up  and  down  these 
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same  trails  until  the  path  is  deep-worn  in 
the  rock. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  farmers  whose  fields 
lie  not  too  far  out  in  the  desert  return  to 
the  village  and  have  their  first  meal  of  the 
day,  rest,  and  again  return  to  the  fields. 
Many  of  the  men  have  their  farms  a-  great 
distance  away,  and  will  remain  out  all  day, 
or  perhaps  for  several  days.  With  the 
closing  of  the  day  the  women  again  go  to 
the  springs  for  water.  The  farmers  return 
from  the  desert,  and  the  youth  or  aged 
shepherd,  whose  flock  drifted  tide -like 
across  the  sand-dunes  in  the  early  day, 
will  be  seen  drifting  back  to  the  corrals 
half-way  up  the  cliffs.  The  evening  life  is 
one  full  of  village  cheer.  It  is  the  hour 
when  all  are  gathered  about  the  home. 
With  the  setting  of  the  sun  the  crier  again 
calls  out  in  wise  council  to  his  people  the 
news  of  the  day  and  the  plans  for  the 
morrow.  Men  and  women  go  from  house- 
top to  housetop;  wrinkled  old  priests  of 
the  order  have  a  quiet  smoke  with  their 
brother  priests;  young  men,  with  youth's 
blood  pulsing  in  their  veins,  join  the  fam- 
ily group,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  from 
the  dark-eyed  maiden,  whose  quaint  hair- 
dressing  symbolizes  the  sacred  squash-blos- 
som of  the  desert.  Low  songs  in  the 
caressing  tone  of  the  Hopi  float  out  on  the 
still  evening  air.  The  very  atmosphere 
seems  to  breathe  of  contentment,  and  one 
has  but  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  few  things 
of  modern  life  which  have  crept  in  to  feel 
that  this  is  as  it  has  been  for  untold  genera- 
tions. 

Five  days'  march  to  the  east  of  the  Hopi 
Villages  is  Zuni,  all  that  is  left  of  the  seven 
cities  of  Cibola,  the  goal  of  Coronado's 
great  march  into  the  desert,  the  scene  of 
much  of  Cushing's  life-work;  a  group  of 
proud  villages  dwindled  to  a  single  one 
having  a  life  most  complete  in  mythology. 
It  is  a  life  so  rich,  in  fact,  that  Mrs.  Steven- 
son found  it  a  task  of  many  years  to  record 
it  in  its  entirety,  and  her  magnificent  work 
is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  religion  and 
philosophy  of  the  Indian.  Many  of  the 
Zuni  ceremonies  are  like  those  of  the  Hopi. 
Each  has,  without  doubt,  borrowed  from 
the  other  many  features  of  ritualistic  work. 
The  Zuni  is  delightfully  conservative.  They 
accepted  the  teachings  of  the  church  at  the 
point  of  Coronado's  guns.  As  it  was  ac- 
cepted then,  so  it  is  now;   evidently  it  did 


not  penetrate  very  far  into  the  Zuni  body. 
From  that  day  to  this  many  of  the  children 
are  baptized  into  the  church,  but  this  does 
not  lessen  one  of  the  thousands  of  prayer 
plumes  planted  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers. 
After  generations  of  labor  and  martyrdom 
by  the  patient  Friars  the  church  was  aban- 
doned and  has  long  since  fallen  into  decay. 
All  that  is  left  of  it  is  the  plot  of  the  dead. 
Here  for  generation  after  generation  they 
have  buried  their  dead,  clinging  to  the  sa- 
cred spot  as  only  an  Indian  can.  Neither 
priest  nor  chief  can  drive  them  from  it. 

Acoma,  the  dauntless,  was  first  noted  by 
Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  in  1539,  but  was  first 
visited  by  Coronado's  men  a  year  later. 
Then  for  forty-three  years  the  Acomas 
were  undisturbed  by  the  Castilians.  The 
second  visit  was  by  Antonio  de  Espejo  in 
1583.  After  this  Juan  de  Onate  visited 
the  Pueblos  in  1598,  and  later  this  same 
year  Juan  de  Zaldivar  visited  them  with  a 
small  troop.  The  Acomas  showed  resent- 
ment of  this  encroachment  by  killing  one- 
half  the  number.  This  was  followed,  some 
months  later,  by  a  second  force  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  stormed  and  subdued  the  village, 
killing  a  large  portion  of  the  tribe.  Theirs 
was  a  stubborn  resistance  against  the  en- 
croachment of  the  white  man.  In  them  we 
see  emphasized  the  character  of  all  the 
Pueblo  people.  Superficially  smiling  and 
hospitable,  and,  as  long  as  all  goes  to  their 
liking,  most  kindly.  Anger  them,  and  they 
are  fiends.  A  purring  cat  with  an  ever- 
ready  claw. 

To  fortify  this  cunning  the  Acomas  have 
far  more  bravery  than  the  other  people  of 
the  Pueblos.  They  claim  never  to  have 
been  conquered.  Spanish  history,  how- 
ever, does  not  bear  them  out  in  this.  It  is 
one  of  the  three  most  picturesque  of  the 
Pueblos:  Walpi,  in  Arizona;  Acoma  and 
Taos,  in  New  Mexico. 

In  days  of  old,  to  get  from  the  valley  to 
the  mesa  and  reach  the  street  of  Acoma, 
we  had  only  the  choice  of  winding,  precip- 
itous trails  cut  in  the  walls  of  the  rock. 
Of  late  years  there  is  a  new  trail  for  the  use 
of  man  and  beast,  more  winding  and 
picturesque,  entering  the  village  through  a 
fortress-like  natural  gateway. 

The  water-supply  of  the  village  is,  in 
most  part,  from  small  reservoirs  in  the 
rock  filled  from  the  rainfall,  and  as  a 
reserve  supply  there  are  two  large,  deep 
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reservoirs,  one  fed  by  a  tiny  spring.  The 
women,  with  beautifully  decorated  earthen 
jars  poised  gracefully  on  their  heads,  com- 
ing and  going  from  the  wells,  make  a  pict- 
ure long  living  in  the  mind. 

The  Acoma  fields  are  far  away  at  Acom- 
ita.  There,  during  the  summer,  they  dwell 
in  tiny  box-like  adobe  houses  and  till  their 
small  but  well-kept  farms,  journeying  back 
to  their  cliff-perched  home  for  all  cere- 
monial occasions.  They  are,  as  a  people, 
and  have  been  for  generations,  devout  fol- 
lowers of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  fact 
has  not,  however,  in  any  way  seriously 
affected  their  primitive  religion  or  crowded 
out  one  of  their  pagan  ceremonies.  They 
are  a  positive  argument  that  a  people  can 
be  loyal  followers  of  two  religious  creeds  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  we  find 
many  small  villages.  The  buildings  are 
usually  one  story  in  height,  and,  from  their 
location  in  the  valley,  lack  the  picturesque 
features  of  Walpi  and  Acoma.  Here,  dif- 
fering from  Hopiland,  and  like  Zuni  and 
Acoma,  farming  is  by  irrigation.  Com- 
pared to  the  Hopi,  it  is  princely.  Com- 
pared to  the  white  man's  farming,  theirs 
is  petty.  Prehistoric  irrigation  by  the 
dwellers  in  this  region  was  probably  of  the 
simplest  order — small  ditches  drawn  from 
the  stream,  the  water  dipped  in  earthen  jars 
and  carried  out  to  the  crops.  This  form  of 
irrigation  necessarily  meant  that  very  lim- 
ited areas  could  be  cultivated.  Slight  evi- 
dence is  seen  which  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  Indians  of  prehistoric  time  used  other 
system  than  this  in  irrigating  their  fields. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  even  where  the 
ditches  were  miles  in  length  and  carried  a 
considerable  volume  of  water,  it  is  probable 
that  the  actual  application  of  water  was 
made  by  carrying  it  in  jars  rather  than  by 
flooding.  To  look  at  the  cultivated  portion 
of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  from  a  slight 
elevation,  it  is  a  field  of  grain  and  other 
crops  divided  into  squares  of  slightly  dif- 
ferent shades  of  green,  reminding  one  of 
a  patchwork -quilt  carried  wholly  in  one 
color.  Their  principal  crop  is  wheat. 
This  they  care  for  in  the  simplest  way: 
when  ripe,  they  harvest  it  with  a  hand 
sickle,  and  the  gleaned  crop  is  gathered 
at  the  threshing  ground,  which  is  simply  a 
plot  smoothed  and  enclosed  with  a  rough 
fence.    At    the    time    of    threshing,    the 


horses  belonging  to  the  family  are  turned 
into  the  enclosure  and  driven  around  in  a 
circle  until  the  grain  is  threshed  from  the 
straw.  Then  with  forks  they  separate  the 
straw  and  chaff  from  the  grain,  sift  it  in  a. 
large  box-sieve  with  a  perforated  bottom 
made  of  rawhide,  and  then,  for  the  final 
cleaning,  take  it  to  the  small  streams  or 
canals  and  wash  it.  In  this  washing  the 
grain  is  taken  in  large  coarse  baskets,  car- 
ried down  to  the  water  and  stirred  about  in 
the  basket,  the  chaff  and  lighter  matter 
floating  away  with  the  current.  The  clean 
grain  is  then  spread  out  on  cloths  to 
dry.  This  drying  must  be  finished  the 
day  of  washing,  and  to  hurry  it  the  grain 
is  taken  in  baskets,  held  high  in  the  air  and 
let  sift  slowly  to  the  ground.  This  is  re- 
peated time  after  time  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly dried.  For  daily  use,  such  as  is 
wanted  they  grind  on  the  hand  mealing- 
stone  or  metate. 

Here,  too,  among  these  villages  we  see 
the  church  religion  blended  with  the  primi- 
tive one.  Generation  after  generation  of 
patient  padres  have  worked  and  laid  down 
their  lives,  many  in  their  own  red  blood  at 
the  hands  of  those  whose  souls  they  thought 
to  save.  The  Indian  cannot  yet  see  how 
or  why  his  soul  should  be  lost.  To-day, 
when  we  talk  to  an  old  man  of  the  village 
of  religion  he  will  tell  us,  with  certainty, 
that  he  believes  in  the  true  God  of  the 
priests.  "Yes,  I  know  you  believe  in  the 
true  God,  but  the  story  of  that  God  is  all 
written  in  the  big  Book.  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  of  your  own  God,  Poseyamo,  who 
lived  once  on  earth  and  who  went  long  ago 
to  the  South."  His  face  lights  as  if  he, 
himself,  was  already  entering  the  eternal 
paradise  of  his  fathers.  "Do  you  know 
Poseyamo?  Tell  me  about  him,  and  tell 
me,  will  he  soon  come  back  to  care  for  his 
children?  The  signal  fire  burns  at  the 
old  shrine  on  the  one  night  of  each  seven. 
It  has  burned  thus  many  lifetimes  to  show 
him  that  we  are  faithful  and  that  we  wait. 
Tell  him  to  come  soon  or  I  will  not  be  here 
to  see  him."  And  so  it  is;  that  which  their 
forefathers  accepted  for  policy's  sake  they 
have  grown,  in  a  measure,  to  take  for  grant- 
ed, but  cling  to  the  old  with  but  slightly 
shaken  faith.  They  plant  their  crops  as 
of  old,  by  the  star  which  governs  each 
special  growth.  The  Navajo  plants  his 
corn  by  the  Pleiads,  but  the  Pueblo  farmer 
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plants  by  the  corn  star,  or  the  wheat,  or  the 
star  of  the  melons,  on  the  day  when  the 
cacique  gives  out  the  word  that  the  stars 
say  that  planting  should  be  done.  Only 
the  cacique  and  one  other  man  knows  the 
potent  day  of  each  star,  and  he,  the  reader 
of  the  stars,  is  kept  secret  from  the  tribe. 
One  may  not  read  their  movements  and 
tell  the  secrets  in  any  but  matters  of  great 
tribal  importance. 

Taos  is,  if  anything,  more  conservative 
than  the  others,  and  is  delightfully  primi- 
tive, and  the  blood  of  its  people  excep- 
tionally pure.  Tribal  laws  stand  firm 
against  intermarriage  with  blood  not  their 
own,  and  the  same  tribal  laws  forbid  all 
white  man's  garments.  The  youth  can  go 
to  the  villagevto  our  schools  and  learn  the 
white  man's  ways  and  cunning  in  order  to 
be  better  fitted  to  cope  with  encroaching 
neighbors,  but  when  he  returns  to  take  up 
tribal  life  he  must  leave  outside  the  village 
gates  his  dressy  school  uniform  and  wrap 
himself  in  a  blanket  of  the  tribe. 

Taos  is  built  where  the  mountain  forests 


come  down  to  meet  the  plains.  A  beau- 
tiful, and  to  them  sacred,  stream  flows 
down  through  the  forest's  cool  shadows  and 
passes  through  the  heart  of  this  village.  At 
its  forested  bank,  above  the  village,  the 
women  get  the  water  for  home  use,  and  on 
its  banks  below  are  gathered  groups  of 
matrons  and  maidens  washing  the  clothing 
of  the  family,  for  these  are  a  cleanly  peo- 
ple. The  forest  above  the  village  is,  in 
a  measure,  like  the  stream,  a  sacred  one, 
and  is  jealously  guarded  by  the  men  of 
the  tribe,  and  in  its  great  depths  are  held 
many  of  the  old-time  rites,  rites  never  seen 
by  any  except  members  of  the  order  or 
tribe. 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  or  white- 
robed  Winter,  this  wonderful  old  forest  is 
a  master  creation,  and  the  like  can  be  seen 
nowhere  else.  You,  who  say  there  is  noth- 
ing old  in  our  country,  turn  your  eyes  for 
one  year  from  Europe  and  go  to  the  land  of 
an  ancient  yet  primitive  civilization.  The 
trails  are  rarely  travelled,  and  you  will  go 
again. 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  IQO4,  by  E.  S.  Curtis. 

When  evening  comes  on. 
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ARSHALL  BRUCE  and  his 
wife,  Janie,  lived  in  a  flat  in- 
geniously contrived  to  be  hot 
in  summer  and,  by  a  defec- 
tive system  of  heating,  very 
cold  in  winter.  They  had 
perched  there  for  three  years  during  the 
weaving  of  their  fortunes,  sometimes  hila- 
riously intent  on  the  uncouth  advantages 
of  the  place,  overlooking,  as  it  did,  a  corner 
of  life  far  removed  from  their  own,  except 
in  anxious  work  and  vagueness  in  regard  to 
the  next  month's  rent.  That  was  like  hav- 
ing an  uncomfortable  seat  at  a  dreary  real- 
istic play.  Or  again  when  the  fount  of  hope 
got  choked  and  ceased  temporarily  to  bub- 
ble, they  recoiled  from  the  tawdriness  of  it 
all,  and  wondered  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  for  Marshall  to  keep  his 
professional  post  in  the  little  academy,  and 
for  Janie  to  go  on  teaching  literature  under 
him,  rather  than  to  vault  the  cruel  barbed 
wire  into  journalism,  there  to  throw  and  be 
overthrown. 

On  this  July  evening,  the  flat  was  feeling 
the  heat.  Janie  sat  in  the  kitchen  com- 
manding the  court  where  her  neighbors  had 
settled  themselves  for  prolonged  hours  of 
unreserved  revel,  challenging  their  own 
jaded  inner  forces  to  counteract  the  atmos- 
pheric enemy  without.  They  laughed  loudly 
at  intervals,  in  momentary  uplift  when 
some  one  of  them,  Janie  knew  through 
previous  observation,  made  a  foray  upon  a 
neighboring  drug  store,  and  returned  with 
dishes  of  ice  cream  the  mind  shuddered  to 
contemplate.  She  knew  exactly  how  they 
looked,  the  men  coadess,  the  women  slat- 
ternly in  lingerie  waists  profusely  trellised 
with  a  "  letting-in "  of  cheap  lace,  and  the 
children,  innocent  of  the  dictum  that  boys 
and  girls  should  be  in  retreat  by  the  time  it 
is  dark  under  the  table,  alternating  the  wail 
of  f  retf ulness  with  the  shriek  of  an  unlovely 
mirth.  This  was  not  one  of  the  times  when 
Janie  could  regard  them  all  joyously  as  a 
picture  of  life,  or  warmly  as  a  part  of  the 
great  family  wherein  they  seemed  to  be 
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workers  of  a  degree  only  less  humble  than 
her  own.  She  was  affronted  by  the  city 
summer,  tired  of  prolonged  care,  and  she 
could  but  think  of  a  circle  in  an  ingeniously 
contrived  inferno  where  lost  spirits  suffered 
not  only  the  torture  of  their  own  habitat  but 
that  of  the  outcry  from  the  one  below.  In  a 
street  not  far  away  a  talking  machine 
started  on  its  interminable  jargon,  chiming 
in  terrifying  commentary  with  her  own 
mental  lamentations.  She  would  not  have 
been  surprised  if  the  talking  machine  had 
broken  suddenly  into  Brocken  cries. 

Proofs  of  a  modest  story  long  ago  paid 
for  and  the  proceeds  eaten  up,  lay  on  the 
table  before  her,  ready  to  be  stamped  and 
mailed,  and  she  knew  Marshall,  in  the 
front  room,  was  poring  over  the  last  of  his 
masterly  series,  a  more  exacting  task,  and 
therefore  to  be  carried  on  in  the  fractionally 
less  torrid  portion  of  the  house.  Janie  al- 
ways insisted  that  she  preferred  the  kitchen 
for  her  work  because  it  seemed  more  se- 
cluded, and  Marshall  innocently  agreed. 
He  had  not  even  known  how  she  had  held 
her  breath  and  guarded  him  through  the 
year  when  he  was  getting  his  material  for 
this  set  of  magazine  articles  on  Elisha  Por- 
son,  the  bogy  of  all  commercial  circles,  ex- 
ecrated by  thousands  who  had  served  him 
and  then  gone  under  when  they  attempted 
to  seek  out  the  sources  of  the  golden  flood 
for  which  they  dug  the  channel.  There  was 
to  be  no  overflow,  they  found.  The  drops 
were  all  to  run  swiftly  to  one  hoard.  So  the 
articles,  now  appearing,  had  proved.  They 
were  in  effect  an  attack  on  Porson,  his  meth- 
ods and  his  personal  integrity,  and  through 
him,  an  onslaught  upon  modern  business. 

Marshall,  when  he  had  been  asked  to 
ride  forth  for  the  slaying  of  Porson,  had 
felt  a  high  commercial  triumph  of  his  own, 
and  with  that  the  righteous  valor  of  the 
knight-errant.  Janie  had  known  he  was 
the  man  commissioned  to  do  a  big  deed. 
That  first  flame  of  eagerness  had  lighted 
her  through  three-quarters  of  the  task. 
What  Marshall  felt  about  it  now,  what  im- 
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mediate  force  was  hurrying  him,  she  did 
not  know.  Of  one  thing  she  was  sure:  he 
thought  with  her  of  the  tangible  reward  if 
the  articles  ultimately  "  made  good."  For 
they  were  lifting  an  obscure  magazine  to  an 
amazing  circulation,  and  the  publishers 
were  just  men.  They  would  double  and 
treble  what  he  had  been  promised  in  ad- 
vance, and  that  would  mean  a  move  from 
the  flat  overlooking  the  court,  even  a  month 
in  England  benignly  beckoning  them,  and, 
most  of  all,  more  work.  B ut  of  these  pallia- 
tions to  the  task  Janie  was  not  thinking  to- 
night as  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  one 
arm  lying  along  the  table,  her  fingers  hold- 
ing the  pen.  She  was  thinking  of  life  itself, 
the  web  embroidered  by  figures,  Porson 
and  these  uncouth  creatures  in  the  court, 
though  it  looked  less  to  her  like  a  fabric 
than  it  sometimes  did,  a  fabric  stirred  by  a 
battling  wind  so  that  the  figures  themselves 
moved  purposely.  It  was  in  some  manner 
alive,  though  formless,  a  savage  power  bent 
on  ruin. 

Marshall,  in  the  other  room,  pushed  back 
his  chair,  and  she  came  to  herself  with  an 
instant  call  upon  her  every-day  look  of 
watchful  sympathy.  She  was  on  guard, 
ready  to  do  him  service  from  filling  his  pen 
or  pipe  to  speeding  off  on  desperate  forag- 
ing flights  for  the  material  he  might  sud- 
denly lack.  She  heard  his  slippered  feet 
along  the  corridor,  and  then  saw  him  be- 
fore her,  strong,  flushed,  splendid  to  her 
gaze  with  the  distinctions  she  loved  in  him: 
the  kind  gray  eyes  set  wide  apart,  the  warm 
hair  tumbling  over  his  forehead  and  his 
comprehensive  look  of  youth  and  power. 
Tired  as  he  was,  he  looked  for  the  moment 
instinct  with  triumph. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "it's  done." 

"Done!"  The  echo  was  not  interroga- 
tive. It  seemed  rather  a  wondering  com- 
ment on  such  a  fact. 

He  began  a  tattoo  on  the  oven  of  the  gas 
stove,  and  she  noted  idly  how  fine  his  hand 
was,  used  to  athletic  tasks  and  fitted  to  hold 
the  pen. 

"They'll  set  it  up  at  once,"  she  said  lan- 
guidly. 

"  Yes.  I  shall  have  the  proof  this  week. 
Then  we've  done  with  Porson — done  with 
him,  done  with  him.  Vale,  Elisha  Porson! 
Avaunt!  Get  out!  You  have  served  your 
turn.  The  tale  of  your  iniquities  is  com- 
plete, and  it  now  remains  for  you  to  get  the 


monopoly  of  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  we 
will  hie  us  from  your  crumbling  ruins  to 
other  jobs."  He  was  fantastically  gestic- 
ulating over  the  sink  where,  in  a  moment, 
he  proposed  to  let  the  water  run  through 
the  filter  preparatory  to  a  cooling  draught, 
when  he  turned  to  her  for  a  responsive 
glance.  He  noted  her  pallor,  the  dark  cir- 
cles on  her  cheek,  and  sprang  to  her  with 
dismay.  "  Why,  old  girl,"  said  he,  "  you're 
done  up." 

Tears  were  squeezing  themselves  out 
under  her  dropped  eyelids. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I've  known  myself  to 
be  ruggeder.  Don't  hug  me  here,  Marsh. 
The  court'll  see  us.  There!  I  told  you. 
Hear  them  yell.  Come  off  into  the  den, 
and  we  can  talk." 

His  arm  about  her  they  did  go,  and  in 
the  den,  littered  still  with  his  cast-off  manu- 
script, he  turned  the  light  up  to  see  if  she 
really  looked  as  alarmingly  bad  as  he  feared. 
She  was  on  the  sofa  now,  her  head  thrown 
back  against  her  lifted  arms.  He  took  his 
own  chair  and  watched  her,  a  frown  be- 
tween his  anxious  eyes.  In  a  minute  she 
laughed. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Marsh,"  she  said. 
"It's  Porson.    This  is  his  revenge." 

"  You've  got  too  tired  over  him.  You've 
let  down,  now  the  race  is  over.  Take  it  as 
I  do.  Don't  say,  what  a  devil  of  a  time 
we've  had  with  him.  Say,  we've  done  with 
him." 

"  I  feel  as  if  we  never  should  be  done  with 
him."  She  opened  her  eyes  heavily  for  a 
moment,  and  closed  them  again  because 
they  had  fallen  on  his  completed  work. 
Something  had  to  remind  her  at  every  turn 
of  Elisha  Porson,  the  adversary  of  mankind 
as  she  had  grown  to  think  him,  and  so  her 
adversary  also.  But  with  her  husband's 
anxious  eyes  upon  her  she  was  bound 
to  help  him.  "Don't  you  find  yourself 
crushed  by  all  this  investigation,  Marsh  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  Somehow  sapped — depleted  ?  " 

He  was  frowning  at  the  effort  to  under- 
stand. 

"  No,"  he  said  at  once.  "  I  feel  as  a  law- 
yer does  after  he's  won  a  nasty  case.  He 
hasn't  enjoyed  the  evidence,  but  it's  means 
to  an  end.  It  buys  conviction.  It  serves 
justice.    And  for  him  it  spells  triumph." 

"I  can't  think  of  the  triumph  just  this 
minute.  I'm  certain  we've  learned  things 
we  wish  we  hadn't  known." 
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"Nonsense!  The  things  are.  If  they 
exist,  why  not  know  them?" 

"  It  seems  as  if  what  we  call  business  is  a 
fight — a  terrible  fight,  too  terrible  to  look 
on  at.'| 

"  It  is."  The  man's  confirming  dictum 
came  quick  and  sharp  on  the  heels  of  her 
wavering  commentary. 

"  I  feel  as  if  money  were  evil." 

"  So  the  preacher  says,"  Marshall  echoed 
gayly, "  the  root  of  all  evil — or  is  it  the  love 
of  it?  I  bet  we  could  use  a  pocketful  of  it, 
allee  samee." 

"  Do  you  know  what  Porson  has  made 
me  see?" 

"He's  made  me  see  a  number  of  things. 
One  is,  that  he'll  be  the  better  for  a  taste  of 
brimstone.  I  could  wish  he'd  had  it  years 
ago." 

"He's  made  the  world  hideous." 

"Oh,  come,  Janie!  not  the  world." 

"  Yes,  the  world,  because  it  wants  to  get 
on.  And  we  shall  be  just  like  him  the  min- 
ute we  begin  to  fight  for  money  to  lift  us 
above  other  people — well,  the  people  out 
there."  She  did  not  need  to  indicate  the 
court,  even  with  a  glance.  The  discord  of 
acclamation  was  floating  toward  them 
through  the  flat,  and  both  of  them  thought 
absently  that  it  was  hailing  a  new  consign- 
ment of  ice-cream.  "I'm  convinced  that 
Porson  hasn't  one  decent  humane  impulse 
left." 

"Well,  if  he  has,  I've  failed  to  spot  it. 
However,  let's  be  charitable.  Let's  say  he 
never  had  any  to  begin  with." 

"He  can't  have  been  a  monster.  Re- 
member, he  supported  his  mother " 

"'From  that  date,'"  Marshall  quoted 
rhetorically,  "'the  date  of  his  obtaining  a 
position  in  the  shoe-store,  his  mother  ceased 
sewing  for  a  living,  and  young  Elisha  sup- 
ported her  in  a  modest  way,  always  better- 
ing with  his  rising  fortunes.'" 

"That's  it,"  said  Janie.  "He  was  hu- 
man to  start  with,  but  now  he's  made  him- 
self into  a  machine.  It  goes  whirling  over 
the  green  grass  of  the  world,  cutting  off 
heads." 

"  Can't  put  that  in,"  said  Marshall,  who 
had  cocked  his  head  with  an  air  of  listening 
toward  business  ends.    "Too  flowery!" 

"  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  he's  made  me  see 
he's  not  an  exception.  He's  only  note- 
worthy because  he's  got  more  brain  than 
the  others — more  of  that  hideous  power  of 


tending  money  and  making  it  breed.  The 
men  that  fought  him — they're  the  same 
kind,  only  they  didn't  win." 

"  The  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  finan- 
cier," remarked  Marshall. 

But  she  was  moving  him.  He  might 
stave  her  off,  yet  he,  too,  felt  a  decent  recoil 
after  the  bad  company  they  had  been  keep- 
ing. He,  too,  was  morally  jaded,  though  he 
would  not  own  it.  He,  as  became  a  man, 
was  taking  "  the  world  but  as  the  world," 
and  yet  his  longings  clove  to  the  green  hills 
of  peace.  His  homesick  eyes  could  not  dis- 
cern them  in  the  distance.  The  world 
seemed  suddenly  turned  into  a  great  indus- 
trial battlefield  where  homely  virtues  were 
trodden  out  under  the  foot  of  the  mer- 
cenaries hired  to  fight  for  some  Napoleon 
no  more  greedy  than  they,  but  more  mas- 
terful. 

"We've  got  our  punishment  for  med- 
dling with  him,"  said  Janie  bitterly. 
"We've  painted  a  portrait,  and  the  pic- 
ture's going  to  stay  with  us.  It's  hanging 
right  here  on  our  wall.  You  see  it.  I  see 
it.  The  eyes  follow  us,  even  when  we 
aren't  looking  at  it." 

"  Don't,"  said  Marshall  involuntarily. 

"Oh,  it's  a  true  portrait.  I  own  that. 
We've  caught  the  exact  likeness — of  a  man 
who  isn't  a  man  any  more.  He's  a  horribly 
intelligent  force.  He  can  make  me  believe 
all  the  other  men  that  copy  him  and  fight 
him  are  hideous  forces,  too.  We  shall  be, 
Marsh,  if  we  try  to  keep  on  our  feet  in  this 
awful  scramble  and  rush.  Why,  I  don't 
dare  to  wish  we  could  go  to  Europe  or  even 
move  out  of  here,  because  it  means  fighting 
for  money " 

The  bell  in  the  hall  rang  with  a  jarring 
dissonance.  Janie  started  to  her  feet,  and 
Marshall  threw  down  his  paper  knife  and 
went  to  the  tube. 

"  Yes,"  she  heard  him  say.  "  Who  is  it  ? 
Come  up.    Four  flights." 

Almost  immediately  he  had  returned  to 
her  and  arrested  her  flight  to  the  dark  back 
parlor  where,  remembering  her  disarray, 
she  was  betaking  herself.  His  face  itself 
stopped  her.  It  was  blazing,  with  what 
emotion  she  could  not  yet  tell,  wonder,  per- 
haps bitterness,  an  ironic  gayety.  His  hand 
was  heavy  on  her  wrist. 

"Who  do  you  think  it  is?"  he  asked 
rapidly. 

She  shook  her  head. 
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"Porson  himself. " 

"Elisha  Poison  ?" 

He  nodded,  the  sparkling  commentary  of 
his  face  intensifying. 

"The  fool!"  he  breathed. 

Slow,  rather  cautious  steps  were  nearing 
on  the  stairs. 

"  What  have  I  told  you  about  the  clever- 
est of  men  ?  Take  them  out  of  their  own 
grooves  and  they  go  to  pieces.  He  knows 
leather,  he  knows  the  market;  but  here  he 
is  walking  straight  into  my  mouth  to  lie 
down  in  it." 

"  What  does  he  want,  Marsh  ?  "  she  whis- 
pered. All  her  own  acumen  had  deserted 
her.  She  asked  the  question  as  simply  as 
a  child. 

"Want?"  Marshall  repeated  savagely. 
A  terrible  anticipatory  triumph  was  in  his 
look.  "  He's  read  the  first  number,  perhaps 
the  second,  and  he  wants  to  buy  me  off — 
the  fool!" 

The  steps  halted  at  the  door.  Janie  fled 
into  the  back  room  and  sank  on  a  chair. 
She  was  effectually  awakened,  as  if  by  a 
piercing  call  from  some  emergency.  It  was 
reasonable  to  her,  as  to  her  husband,  that 
Porson  should  want  to  bribe  them,  and 
even  that  he  should  innocently  try  it.  She 
saw  her  husband  with  the  hoard  of  gold 
laid  open  before  him,  and  knew  proudly  he 
would  refuse  to  look. 

Marshall  threw  open  the  door. 

"Come  in,  Mr.  Porson,"  she  heard 
him  say. 

Then  the  door  closed  and  the  varying 
steps,  Porson's  shuffling  slightly  as  those  of 
an  old  man  not  very  painstakingly  shod, 
and  her  husband's  decisive,  as  if  all  his 
youth  and  scorn  of  paltering  found  expres- 
sion there,  came  in  together. 

"  Sit  here,"  said  Marshall,  again  abrupt- 
ly, and  took  his  own  place  at  the  desk. 

The  gas,  whether  by  Marshall's  inten- 
tion or  not  shone  full  on  Porson's  face,  and 
Janie,  bending  forward  there  in  the  dark, 
trembled  at  it,  seeing  it  with  an  added  sig- 
nificance in  the  light  of  her  own  home.  She 
had  studied  his  portrait  in  its  various 
stages  of  development,  the  boy  in  the 
daguerreotype,  with  the  inconsequent 
mouth  and  smooth  hair,  the  youth  begin- 
ning to  show  the  peering  shrewdness  of  his 
later  years  as  he  realized  where  accumula- 
tion might  place  him,  the  middle-aged  man 
with  the  mean  lines  of  greed  and  the  rigor- 


ous ones  of  mastery  about  his  eyes  and 
mouth,  and  the  man  himself  as  he  footed  it 
down  town  in  the  morning,  his  only  walk 
for  the  day  before  his  task  of  incubating 
the  eggs  of  riches  and  fighting  off  the  others 
who  would  steal  his  nest.  She  and  Mar- 
shall had  worked  so  long  over  that  compos- 
ite portrait  that  Porson's  features  had  ac- 
quired for  them  an  exaggerated  significance, 
and  now  that  he  had  walked  into  their  very 
presence,  her  heart  beat  hard  at  the  thought 
that,  despite  hospitable  honor,  they  might 
enrich  the  image  by  one  line  more.  He  laid 
his  battered  hat  on  the  table,  the  tile  that 
figured  invariably  in  the  caricatures  of  him, 
and  passed  a  knotted  hand  wearily  through 
his  thin  hair  with  the  gesture  fitted  to  locks 
that  had  begun  by  being  thick.  He  started 
a  little,  and  lifted  his  head  alertly. 

"Who's  in  there?"  he  asked,  pointing  a 
thumb  at  the  back  room. 

"My  wife,"  said  Marshall,  at  once. 

"  I  prefer  to  see  you  alone,"  Porson  an- 
nounced, with  the  air  of  one  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  getting  what  he  asks  for.  It  was 
not  the  full,  noble  note  of  command.  His 
high  querulous  voice  would  never  compass 
that.  It  bespoke  rather  the  habit  of  a 
dominance  necessary  and  tedious. 

At  once  Janie,  from  no  considered  im- 
pulse except  as  the  result  of  the  directness 
of  her  own  nature,  bent  always  on  the 
straightest  path,  rose  and  came  forward 
i|f)  the  circle  of  light.  Marshall  got  up 
and  with  a  somewhat  accented  courtesy  to 
mark  his  tenderness  for  her  and  insure  her 
against  rebuff,  drew  forward  a  chair.  She 
stood  still  in  the  illuminated  radius,  a  small 
figure,  her  pale  golden  hair  drooping  about 
her  childlike  face,  and  looked  at  Porson, 
half  with  an  inevitable  aversion  and  half 
appealingly  because  she  wanted  very  much 
to  stay.  Porson  regarded  her  for  a  moment, 
not,  Marshall  angrily  noted,  as  if  he  saw 
her  distinctive  charm,  but  as  if  she  were  a 
figure  in  the  path.  He  got  up  then,  as  if  by 
an  afterthought,  not  grudgingly,  but  be- 
cause he  seemed  to  be  remembering  that 
rising  to  greet  a  woman  was  a  custom  mys- 
teriously decreed,  and  one  that,  leading  to 
unknown  ends,  he  might  not  neglect. 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  conceded,  in  his 
rasping  voice.  But  he  looked  at  Marshall 
immediately  with  the  unaltered  require- 
ment that  the  figure  should  be  removed. 

"My  wife  is  my  literary  partner,"  said 
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Marshall,  answering  the  glance.  "She 
helps  me  collect  my  material  and  pro- 
nounces on  the  stuff.  It's  as  much  her 
work  as  mine." 

Janie,  who  knew  him  so  well,  read  in  his 
air,  rather  than  his  voice,  the  uneasiness  of 
thinking  it  would  be  incalculable  disap- 
pointment if  Porson  should  refuse  the  gauge 
thrown  down  and  say  he  would  not  speak 
at  all.  She  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands. 

"  Pll  go  out,  Marshall,"  she  said  quickly. 
"  Mr.  Porson  won't  mind  my  being  in  the 
next  room,  even  if  I  do  hear.  Our  flat  is  so 
tiny,"  she  explained  to  the  visitor,  with  an 
unwilling  smile — it  came  before  she  had 
time  to  think  how  she  hated  Porson — "  we 
hear  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other." 

At  that  Porson  turned  his  small  eyes  on 
her  and  seemed,  for  purposes  of  his  own, 
to  estimate  and  accept  her. 

"Well!  well!"  he  said,  with  an  impatient 
Vol.  XL V.— 20 


movement  of  the  hands.  "Well!  well! 
But" — he  raised  the  discordant  voice  a 
little — "  this  interview  is  confidential." 

"Certainly,"  said  Janie,  with  dignity. 
"That  is  understood." 

She  withdrew  again  into  her  solitude  of 
the  back  room  and  sat  there  in  a  palpitating 
intentness. 

"I  don't  know,"  Marshall  was  saying 
obstinately.  "I  don't  know  whether  it's 
confidential.  It  depends  on  the  sort  of 
thing  you've  got  to  say." 

Porson  stopped  him  by  another  of  those 
rather  uncertain  gestures  of  the  hands  that, 
wavering  as  they  were,  certainly  had  the 
effect  of  power.  He  leaned  forward  in  his 
chair  now  and  let  the  dramatic  hands  drop 
between  his  knees,  while  he  reflected. 

"You — "  he  began  slowly,  "you've 
printed  two  numbers." 

"  Yes,"  said  Marshall. 

There  was  an  ugly  frown  between  his 
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brows.  Janie,  seeing  it  spring  there  and 
knit  itself,  thrilled  with  admiration  of  him 
and  eagerness  of  sympathy  with  what  he 
would  say.  Poison  would  propose  some 
unworthy  pact,  and  her  husband  would  re- 
pudiate it.  She  was  glad  to  be  before  the 
stage  of  that  drama. 

Poison  looked  up  at  Marshall  with  one 
of  his  quick  glances  that,  however  much 
they  shifted,  seemed  to  gather  whatever 
they  needed  in  their  course. 

"How  much  you  got  in  type  now?"  he 
asked. 

Marshall  laughed  a  little  with  that  ironic 
note  fitted  to  his  scornful  look. 

"Mr.  Poison,"  said  he,  "what  have  you 
come  to  ask  ?  " 

Poison  straightened  now,  and  gazed  at 
him.  To  Janie,  from  her  oblique  vantage 
ground,  he  looked  like  a  shambling  old 
man.  Marshall,  confronting  the  direct 
beam  of  the  small  eyes,  found  it  a  holding 
power. 

"The  question's  here,"  said  Porson.  He 
opened  his  mouth  slightly,  tightened  the 
skin  of  his  cheek  and  rubbed  it  with  a  fore- 
finger, a  trick  Marshall  knew  in  sundry 
farmers  of  his  acquaintance.  He  saw  at 
once  that  it  was  a  characteristic  gesture, 
and  put  it  down  in  his  mental  notebook. 
"  I  took  up  your  two  first  numbers,"  said 
Porson  simply,  "the  first  of  the  evening, 
and  read  'em  through.  I  thought  I'd  drop 
in  before  it  went  any  further." 

"  Anything  wrong  with  my  facts  ?  "  asked 
Marshall  incisively. 

Porson  seemed  about  to  answer,  but  he 
drew  himself  back  as  if  with  a  tardy  recog- 
nition that  this  was  a  species  of  tribunal, 
and  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  incriminate 
himself. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  deliberation,  "I 
don't  know's  I've  got  anything  to  say  on 
that  score.    What  I  pitched  upon " 

Marshall  involuntarily  glanced  toward 
the  inner  room,  and  Janie,  though  she  knew 
he  could  not  see  her,  nodded  at  him  in  a 
community  of  delighted  interest  at  Porson 's 
way  of  expressing  himself.  They  had  both 
known  he  had  a  vocabulary  of  country 
phrases.  He  was  confirming  their  clever- 
ness with  every  word. 

44  What  I  pitched  upon  was  this.  You 
say  towards  the  end  of  number  two  that 
later  you'll  go  into  particulars  about  the 
Blackstone  Avenue  land  grab,  and  how 


Porson's  head  clerk  got  ahead  of  him  for 
once.  Now  I  take  it  you  make  quite  a 
handle  of  that?" 

Marshall  nodded,  watching  him. 

"  I  go  into  it  rather  fully,"  he  said. 

"  What  article's  it  come  in  ?" 

"Number  four." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bruce,"  said  Porson,  looking 
him  in  the  face,  "  I  want  you  to  cut  that 
out." 

Marshall  laughed.  Janie  knew  what  he 
thought  he  had  discovered.  She,  too,  had 
hit  upon  it.  Old  Porson  must  have  a  very 
human  foible  at  the  bottom  of  his  bag  of 
tricks.  He  was  not  only  a  money  king, 
avid  of  accumulation  and  the  spread  of  his 
base  regnancy;  he  was  vain.  He  could  not 
endure  to  have  the  world  told  that  any  man 
had  got  ahead  of  him. 

"  I  should  be  much  obliged,"  he  was  con- 
tinuing, "if  you'd  tell  me  how  you  went 
into  that." 

"  Delighted,"  said  Marshall  dryly.  "  I've 
got  the  article  right  here."  He  opened  a 
drawer,  and  after  a  frowning  search  brought 
out  several  crumpled  galleys  of  proof. 
These  he  whirled  into  order,  and  gave 
them  to  Porson,  pointing  out  the  significant 
paragraphs.  Porson  read  slowly  and  pains- 
takingly. Marshall,  watching  him,  felt 
convinced  that  if  these  had  been  columns 
of  figures,  he  could  have  run  over  them 
lightly  with  an  accustomed  ease;  but  even 
the  plainest  literature  was  dubitable 
ground. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  at  last.  "Yes.  I  thought 
that's  the  way  you'd  fix  it.  Well,  Mr. 
Bruce,  you've  got  your  facts  pretty  clear." 
Marshall  nodded. 

"  Yes,"  he  echoed.  "  I've  got  my  data. 
You  see,  Mr.  Porson,  men  in  your  occupa- 
tion keep  leaving  documentary  evidence 
behind  them.  There  aren't  any  supposi- 
tions in  these  articles  of  mine.  They're 
columns  of  cold  facts.  You've  furnished 
the  incidents  yourself.  I've  only  trailed 
along  after  you  and  picked  'em  up." 

But  Porson  did  not  seem  to  hear.  He 
was  considering,  thinking  out  the  best  move 
to  make.  Finally  he  nodded  slightiy,  as  if 
in  confirmation  to  himself,  and  sat  up. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  guess  I'll  have  to  tell 
you  the  story  of  that  deal." 

Marshall  smiled  a  little.  The  amended 
story  would  mean  that  Porson  was  explain- 
ing himself.     That  was  an  immense  tri- 
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umph  touching  a  man  who,  whatever  the 
popular  outcry,  never  answered.  To  ex- 
plain meant  to  excuse  himself,  in  a  way  to 
beg  for  milder  verdicts.  If  a  man  had 
wrought  that  upon  old  Porson,  he  had 
done  well. 

Porson  was  drumming  noiselessly  now 
upon  the  desk,  keeping  time  as  he  talked, 
and  Marshall  watched  the  knotted  fingers. 
Janie,  out  of  her  cage,  never  turned  her 
eyes  from  the  old  man's  face. 

"  You  say  he  " — Porson  touched  the  bun- 
dle of  disordered  proof  lightly  with  a  spe- 
cies of  disparagement  not  superb  enough 
for  scorn — "  you  say  here  my  clerk,  Luther 
Tileston,  got  ahead  of  me.  You  say  he 
found  out  before  I  did  that  Blackstonc 
Avenue  was  going  through  the  old  Dump- 
ing Fields,  and  he  cut  in  ahead  of  me  and 
bought  up  that  land.  Well,  Mr.  Marshall, 
you're  wrong.     I  bought  that  land." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  didn't,"  said  Marshall,  his 
mind  on  the  trapping  of  vanity.  "The 
deeds  stood  in  his  name.  He  made  a  for- 
tune. His  wife  and  daughter  are  living  on 
it  to-day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Porson  mildly,  as  if  in  toler- 
ance of  incomplete  methods.  "But  I  fur- 
nished the  money.  I  bought  in  Tileston's 
name." 

"What  for?" 

"  It  didn't  do  for  me  to  go  into  it  unless  I 
did  it  some  such  way.  I'd  begun  to  be  a 
marked  man — "  a  slight  assertiveness  ani- 
mated his  voice.  "  If  I'd  gone  into  it  in  the 
light  of  day,  there 'd  have  been  a  hundred 
others  ready  to  jump  and  pick  up  all  the 
land  near  by.  I  wanted  that,  too,  but  I 
hadn't  the  means  I  have  now.  I  wasn't 
prepared  to  take  it  till  I  knew  whether  they 
were  going  to  extend  the  avenue  to  the  river 
front  and  make  the  drive." 

"  The  rest  was  sold  later,"  said  Marshall 
vaguely.  He  was  not  yet  sensitized.  "You 
did  buy  that.  But  Tileston  bought  the  first 
lot.    He  got  the  Dumping  Fields." 

"  Don't  I  tell  you  I  bought  in  his  name  ?  " 
inquired  Porson. 

"  Well,"  said  Marshall,  unwillingly  con- 
vinced, "  so  you  want  me  to  make  the  cor- 
rection?" 

"I  want  ycu  to  drop  the  whole  matter." 

"Why?" 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  Janie, 
watching,  saw  Porson's  face  concentrate  as 
if  he  were  travelling  a  difficult  way,  bor- 


dered by  sadder  or  more  serious  things. 
Suddenly  he  came  back. 

"Tileston,"  said  he,  "was  an  honest 
man." 

"Why,  yes,"  Marshall  returned,  "no- 
body's ever  known  anything  against  Tile- 
ston. Except  that  land  coup,  of  course. 
But  I  suppose  he  had  a  friend  in  the  city 
council.  I  suppose  he  knew  pretty  well 
which  way  the  boom  was  going,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  venial  to  snap  something 
up." 

"He  didn't  have  any  friend  in  the  city 
council,"  said  Porson  patiently.  <4I  had 
the  friend — more  than  one  of  'em.  I  sent 
Tileston  abroad  on  business  at  the  time  of 
that  deal.  He  knew  no  more  about  it  than 
the  dead.  And  a  week  after  he  got  home 
he  died  himself." 

"  So,  if  you  bought  for  him,  as  you  say 
you  did,  he  never  knew  it?" 

"No."  A  curious  expression  came  over 
Porson's  face  and  crumpled  it  into  another 
sort  of  document.  It  bespoke  remem- 
brance of  the  uphill  paths  he  had  travelled 
to  his  gilded  ceil.  "Tileston  never  knew 
anything  about  the  matter.  We  had  a  kind 
of  an  unpleasantness  at  that  time.  He  got 
hold  of  some  things  he  didn't — under- 
stand." Janie,  with  a  light  vault  into  the 
saddle  of  intuition,  thought  he  had  been 
about  to  say,  "  stand  for,"  and  on  that  hint 
coursed  along  after  him.  "  In  regard  to  the 
business,  that  is.  He  meant  to  leave  me. 
We  talked  that  out  a  day  or  two  before 
he  died." 

"What  made  you  let  the  other  matter 
rest?  Wasn't  it  of  a  sort  to  be  settled  on 
the  dot  ?  You  couldn't  have  meant  to  leave 
it  that  way,  at  loose  ends.  The  avenue  was 
voted  on  in  less  than  a  month." 

Porson's  mouth  worked  a  little.  "  I  did 
mean  to  clinch  it,"  he  said.    "  I  put  it  off." 

Instantly  Janie  felt  she  was  running  back 
over  the  difficult  path,  her  mind  with  his, 
and  she  thought  she  saw  exactly  how  it  had 
been.  Porson  was  younger  then,  less  tough- 
ened to  the  world's  assaults,  and  momen- 
tarily he  had  found  himself  unable  to  stand 
before  the  temperamental  onslaught  of 
Tileston's  scorn.  Marshall,  too,  had  his 
conclusions. 

"He  would  have  repudiated  it?"  he  put 
in  irresistibly. 

Porson  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

"I'd  only  to  tell  him  and  the  transfer 
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would  have  been  made,"  he  averred. 
"  Tileston  was  an  honest  man."  And  then, 
with  no  implication  of  the  sequence,  "  He 
was  no  sort  of  a  clerk  for  me.  I  shouldn't 
have  taken  him  in  the  first  place — but  we 
were  boys  together." 

"  Then,  when  he  died,  the  property  stood 
in  his  name.    You  got  left,  so  to  speak. 

"It  stood  in  his  name,"  said  Porson 
briefly. 

"Mr.  Porson,"  said  Marshall,  "I  wish 
you'd  let  me  use  this  as  an  interview.  It's 
magnificent  copy." 

"  No,"  said  Porson  immovably,  "  I  don't 
want  you  to  use  it  and  I  don't  want  you  to 
speak  of  the  land.  Tileston  left  a  widow 
and  a  crippled  daughter.  That  property 
appreciated." 

"I  should  say  it  did!" 

"They're  living  on  it  to-day.  If  they 
knew  how  it  come — well,  I  don't  feel  sure 
what  they'd  do  about  it.  I  rather  guess  it 
wouldn't  be  safe." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"You  see  the  widow  come  to  me  after 
Tileston's  death.  She  was  a  kind  of  a  high- 
spirited  woman.  Interested  in  charities. 
Wanted  to  reform  the  city  government. 
Nice  pleasant  woman,  too.  Well,  some- 
body'd  got  hold  of  her  and  told  her  Tileston 
was  smart  as  a  trap  to  fall  in  with  the  city 
government  and  pick  up  that  land  before 
the  deal  went  through,  and  she  come  to  me 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Said  her  husband 
couldn.'t  do  a  thing  like  that.  If  he  could, 
she'd  throw  the  money  into  the  sea.  Said 
she  only- hoped  the  firm  had  been  doing  it 
through  him.  Ready  to  sign  it  over  to  us. 
Seemed  as  if  she  couldn't  do  it  soon 
enough." 

"What  did  you  say?"  Marshall  asked 
it  breathlessly. 

The  ghost  of  a  relaxation  that  might  have 
served  Porson  for  a  smile,  was  wrinkling 
his  lean  face. 

"  I  told  her  Tileston  would  have  cut  off 
his  right  hand  before  he'd  have  dickered 
with  the  city  government." 

"Did  that  convince  her?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  She  never  liked  me  very  well. 
Said  she  could  trust  me  to  tell  her  the  worst, 
because  if  there  was  a  chance  of  the  prop- 
erty's comin'  to  the  firm  she  knew  I'd 
be  eager  and  ready.  Oh,  no!  She  never 
liked  me." 

"  And  you  think  if  she  knew  now " 
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"  I've  watched  that  woman  a  good  many 
years.  She  ain't  the  kind  of  a  woman  you 
care  so  very  much  about — "  he  made  that 
slight  motion  of  his  toward  the  darkness 
where  Janie  sat,  and  she  at  least  knew,  with 
a  cognizance  purely  feminine,  that  he  was 
remembering  her  as  something  to  be  valued 
— "but  you'd  know  she'd  shell  out  in  a 
second  if  she  thought  the  money  didn't 
come  the  straight  road." 

"You  think  she'd  do  it  now?" 

"  I  know  she  would." 

"  And  she  and  the  crippled  daughter " 

"They'd  go  to  the  wall." 

The  two  men  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
silence,  Porson  not  even  beating  his  im- 
patient fingers  upon  the  table.  Janie,  hear- 
ing her  own  hurried  heart,  hardly  dared 
watch  them  now.  When  her  husband 
spoke,  hot  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  The 
tone  was  the  one  of  infinite  softness  he  was 
accustomed  to  use  for  her  only. 

"Now,  you  see  I've  mentioned  the  deal 
already.  I  can't  take  that  back.  I've  got 
to  speak  of  it  again.  How  would  it  do  if  I 
should  refer  to  it  as  one  of  those  curious 
strokes  of  chance  by  which  an  honest  man, 
not  especially  fitted  for  business,  should 
have  picked  up  some  land  nobody  wanted 
— picked  it  up  at  the  crucial  moment  just 
as  the  tide  turned  its  way?" 

"  That's  it,"  said  Porson,  with  an  evident 
relief.  "But  this—"  he  pointed  to  the 
proof  which  he  evidently  regarded  with  the 
deference  of  unaccustomed  eyes,  "this  is 
printed." 

"It  hasn't  gone  into  the  magazine.  I 
can  arrange  that.  I  can  elaborate  the  stock 
transaction  toward  the  close  and  cut  this 
for  space." 

Porson  picked  up  the  proof  and  began 
reading  the  concluding  paragraphs.  Janie 
slipped  out  into  the  kitchen  and  Marshall 
heard  running  water  through  the  filter.  He 
watched  Porson  now  with  a  softened,  even 
an  eager,  curiosity.  What  would  it  mean  to 
the  man  to  read  the  record  of  this  other 
transaction,  perhaps  the  most  disgraceful, 
and  yet  legally,  the  safest  of  his  whole 
career.  Porson  laid  the  paper  down,  a 
veiled  yet  retrospective  look  upon  his 
face. 

"Have  I—"  Marshall  hesitated— " Mr. 
Porson,  do  you  challenge  that?" 

But  Porson,  taking  his  hat  to  go,  looked 
merely  inscrutable. 
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"  I  see  you've  put  it  in  '71,"  he  answered. 
"Yes,  April,  '71.  I  believe  that's  the  right 
4ate." 

Janie  was  flying  into  them  with  a  tray, 
two  glasses  and  a  pitcher.  Her  eyes  held 
points  of  light.  She  flushed  all  over  her 
face,  as  if  at  some  extraordinary  event. 

"  I  made  you  some  lemonade,  Mr.  Per- 
son," she  said.   "  Won't  you  try  it,  please  ?" 

The  request  was  even  urgent,  as  if  Por- 
son  could  do  her  the  most  distinct  favor. 
He  accepted  a  glass  gravely,  and  drank 
without  pause.  Marshall,  tasting,  stopped 
and  threw  Janie  a  whimsical,  terrified  look, 
because  she  had  left  out  the  ice.  Then  he 
remembered  that  a  part  of  their  personal 
data  was  to  the  effect  that  Porson's  unvary- 
ing beverage  was  unchilled  lemonade,  and 
smiled  over  the  drink  at  Janie,  who  had 
scored. 

Porson  set  down  his  glass. 

"  I'll  bid  you  good  evening,"  he  said.  He 


was  going  out,  veiled  again  in  his  poor  in- 
scrutability. But  Janie  dashed  at  him,  in 
a  warm  impulsive  hurry. 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Porson,"  she  said. 
"Won't  you  shake  hands?" 

He  looked  briefly  surprised;  the  gnarled 
old  hand  enveloped  hers,  and  again  he  said 
good-night.  They  heard  the  shambling, 
undignified  tread  lessening  down  the  stairs. 
Then  they  looked  at  each  other.  There 
were  tears  in  Janie's  eyes,  and  Marshall 
frankly  swore. 

"  He's  made  it  over,"  she  said  tumultu- 
ously,  "  the  world  I  saw  to-night.  It  was 
dark  with  evil,  and  Porson's  hung  a  light 
in  it." 

Marshall  was  looking  toward  the  door, 
closed  upon  the  meagre  figure.  His  hand 
lay  upon  the  proofs  where  he  had  put  all 
that  his  clever  mind  had  been  able  to  gather 
concerning  another  man. 

"  So  that,"  he  said,  in  a  curious  tone,  "is 
Porson.    That's  the  man  himself." 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH 

FROM  AN  AMERICAN   POINT  OF  VIEW 

WHO  ARE  THE  ENGLISH? 


F  this  question:  Who  are  the 
English?  were  asked,  either 
of  the  average  Englishman, 
or  of  the  average  American 
visitor  to  England,  the  an- 
swer would  probably  be 
both  inaccurate  and  confusing.    The  aver- 
age Englishman  knows  little  of  the  origins 
of  his  race,  and  is  not  of  the  mental  make- 
up that  sets  much  store  by  such  matters  in 
any  case;    and  the  American  pays  little 
heed  to  anything  except  to  what  comes  di- 
rectly under  his  notice  as  he  travels  about 
to  and  from  London  as  his  centre. 

London  itself  is  a  city  of  some  four  mill- 
ion, six  hundred  odd  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  small  nation  in  itself.  The  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  only  43,660,000  ( 1 906) .  But 
London  is  not  England.  The  United 
'ingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 


not  England,  with  its  total  area  of  121,000 
square  miles.  No,  what  the  world  knows 
as  England  is  the  British  Empire,  which 
includes  the  above,  and  in  addition,  some 
11,400,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  410,000,000.  The  known  surface 
of  the  globe  is  estimated  at  about  55,000,- 
000  square  miles — its  total  population  is 
believed  to  be  about  1,800,000,000.  The 
British  Empire  therefore  occupies  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
its  population  is  also  more  than  one-fifth, 
or  about  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  globe. 

That  is  England!  In  Asia  they  have  a 
population  of  some  237,000,000;  in  Africa, 
a  population  of  some  31,000,000;  in 
America,  a  population  of  some  6,000,000; 
in  the  West  Indies,  some  2,000,000;  in 
Australasia,  some  5,500,000,  and  so  on. 
When  you  walk  the  streets  of  London, 
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therefore,  you  are  in  the  capital  of  some- 
thing over  one-fifth  of  the  world.  These 
gentlemen  in  clubs,  and  offices,  and  in 
the  streets,  are  the  masters  of  the  world. 
There  must  be  a  great  many  of  them,  and 
they  must  be  very  wonderful  men,  one 
says  to  oneself.  No,  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  only  about  43,500,000,  and  what  of 
them? 

It  is  stated  on  trustworthy  authority, 
that  the  aggregate  income  of  these  43,- 
000,000  of  people  is  $8,550,000,000.  Of 
this  total,  1,250,000  people  have  $2,925,- 
000,000,  these  are  the  rich;  3,750,000 
people  have  $1,225,000,000,  these  are  the 
comfortable  class;  the  other  38,000,000 
have  $4,400,000,000,  to  divide,  and  if  we  do 
the  dividing  for  them,  we  see  that  these 
38,000,000  have  nearly  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  dollars  apiece.  Not  a  large  income 
by  any  means.  But  we  are  not  socialists, 
these  figures  are  not  put  down  here  to 
bolster  any  argument  for  or  against  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  but  to  call  attention 
to  quite  another  matter.  It  is  evident  from 
these  figures,  that  we  may  deduct  38,000,- 
000  from  the  43,000,000  of  population 
and  still  have  in  the  5,000,000  that  remain 
the  sum  total  of  those  who  do  the  real 
governing,  the  real  ruling  of  this  enormous 
empire.  The  other  38,000,000,  with  their 
average  income  of  $116,  have  in  all  proba- 
bility neither  leisure  nor  ability  to  look  after 
anybody  but  themselves,  and  they  even  do 
that  precariously.  We  may  go  still  further, 
and  say  that  out  of  these  5,000,000  proba- 
bly not  more  than  1,000,000  are  male 
adults.  I  know  very  well  the  admirable 
phrase  of  Walter  Bagehot  that:  there  are  lies, 
damned  lies,  and  statistics;  but  I  may  claim 
for  this  anlaysis  that  it  is  a  matter  of  facts, 
and  not  of  statistics.  It  requires  no  jug- 
gling with  figures,  no  poetic  exaggeration 
for  the  petty  purpose  of  making  a  point,  to 
arrive  at  this  rather  startling  conclusion: 
that  about  1,000,000,  Englishmen  of  the 
ruling  class  control  one-fifth  of  the  known 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  one  in  every  five 
of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

Out  of  the  various  wars  and  invasions  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  of 
Caesar's  first  landing  in  55  b.  c,  there  has 
percolated  down  a  million  men  who  rule 
the  world. 

This  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  make  it 


worth  while,  to  find  out  who  these  English- 
men are.  We  can,  any  and  all  of  us,  make 
our  notes  about  them  as  we  see  them  here 
and  now.  According  as  our  eyes  differ, 
our  tastes  differ,  our  education  and  experi- 
ence differ,  we  come  to  different  conclu- 
sions. Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Englishman  is  an  acquired  taste, 
but  for  the  moment  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  When  any  comparatively  small 
number  of  men  come  to  play  such  a  role  as 
this  in  the  world,  one  must  begin  further 
back  to  study  them.  This  is  not  a  socio- 
logical or  psychological  freak,  this  mainten- 
ance of  superiority  over  the  world.  Not  a 
matter  that  can  be  explained  by  snippity 
chapters  written  at  short  range  about  the 
Englishman's  religion,  his  parliament,  his 
clubs,  his  home  life,  his  sports,  his  clothes, 
and  so  on,  indefinitely.  These  are  merely 
the  outside  trappings,  which  are  interest- 
ing enough  in  their  way  and  well  worthy  of 
the  reporter  and  his  camera,  because  there 
are  plenty  of  people  about  who  only  want 
to  know  what  the  great  man  looks  like,  and 
what  he  smokes,  and  what  he  drinks,  and 
whether  he  wears  a  turned-down  collar  or 
not — and  some  of  them,  perchance,  will 
make  themselves  great  in  his  likeness  by 
copying  his  wardrobe,  his  diet,  and  his 
potables. 

But  we  are  so  superficial  as  to  believe 
that  in  these  two  thousand  years,  since 
Caesar's  day,  there  must  be,  here  and  there, 
interesting  and  important  documents  deal- 
ing with  the  origins,  the  ancestry,  the  lin- 
eage, and  training  of  this  superb  band  of  a 
million  men  who  hold  the  world  in  their 
hands. 

We  know  the  misty  moist  island  in  which 
they  have  lived  all  this  time.  We  know 
that  even  Tacitus  wrote  that  its  climate 
was  repulsive  because  of  its  rains  and  con- 
tinual mists.  Caesar  and  his  Romans  did 
not  go  there  for  a  holiday  on  account  of  the 
charms  of  the  climate.  No  Roman,  of 
those  days,  or  these,  would  choose  this  isl- 
and as  a  place  of  residence.  The  Roman 
invasion  was  merely  to  control  the  resident 
Britons,  and  to  prevent  their  sending  aid  to 
the  Gauls  who  were  fighting  Rome.  The 
Romans  stayed  there  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  They  built  two  great  walls 
across  the  land  to  check  the  invasions  of 
the  Britons;  they  built  roads  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  legions;    they  constructed  in- 
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trenched  camps,  which  are  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  names  of  places  ending  in 
cester,  or  Chester,  from  the  Latin  word  cos- 
trum,  and  when  the  legions  were  called 
away  in  408  A.  d.  to  check  the  invasion  of 
the  barbarians  on  the  Continent,  they  left 
the  island  as  British  as  it  was  before,  with 
no  trace  of  their  language,  their  customs,  or 
their  laws.  England  is  not,  therefore,  in 
any  sense  Roman. 

These  Britons  of  Caesar's  time  were  a 
mixed  race  of  Iberian  stock — Iberian 
meaning  of  southwestern  Europe,  at  the 
present  time  the  Basque  is  the  last  and  best 
representative.  But  as  there  is  no  Roman 
so  there  is  no  Briton,  or  very  little,  in  the 
English  ancestry.  From  northwestern 
Germany  came  Saxons,  Engles  and  Jutes 
who,  from  time  to  time,  invaded  the  Eng- 
land of  the  Briton,  and  finally  crowded  him 
out.  By  829  the  Germanic  tribes  had 
poured  in,  and  completely  invested  Eng- 
land, or  what  we  now  know  as  England. 
But  of  these  tribes  the  one  that  really  made 
the  England  of  to-day,  the  one  from  which 
England,  and  the  English,  get  their  chief 
characteristics,  was  the  tribe  of  the  Saxons. 
Sussex,  Essex,  Middlesex,  the  familiar 
names  of  English  counties,  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  South  Saxony,  East 
Saxony  and  Middle  Saxony.  They  were 
not  of  the  marauding  or  piratical  type. 
They  came  in  the  first  instance  as  compan- 
ions of  their  neighbors  the  Jutes.  But  while 
the  Jutes  came  for  adventure  and  for  booty, 
the  Saxons  came  because  they  wanted  land 
to  settle  on.  They  came  because  their  own 
country  was  becoming  overcrowded.  They 
were  an  agricultural  people  of  the  peasant 
class.  There  was  no  trace  of  feudalism 
amongst  them.  They  were  landowners 
with  equal  rights,  who  gradually  pushed 
their  way  over  the  land,  taking  more  and 
more  territory;  beating  back  the  Britons, 
and  securely  occupying  the  territory  they 
had  won.  The  conquered  Britons  finally 
fled  to  the  Welsh  mountains  and  passed 
over  in  large  numbers  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  to  Amorica,  and  the  Brittany 
of  to-day  is  the  land  of  this  body  of  exiles 
from  England. 

These  Saxons  were  independent  farm- 
ers; they  acknowledged  no  chief,  no  king, 
and  when  they  were  called  upon  to  fight 
together  they  answered  the  call  of  the  lead- 
er or  answered  it  not  as  they  chose.    When 


King  Alfred  called  upon  them  the  first  time 
to  join  him  in  driving  out  the  Danes,  they 
refused  to  aid  him.  Finally  they  came  to 
his  aid  but  at  a  time  of  their  own  choosing. 
When  they  came  together  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  common  and  general  interest,  their 
meeting  or  assembly  was  not  one  of  sub- 
jects, or  followers,  but  of  freemen.  They 
had  apparentiy  little  taste  for  public  meet- 
ings, and  those  of  them  who  were  much 
occupied  with  their  own  estates  and  their 
own  affairs,  got  into  the  way  of  staying 
away  altogether.  Those  who  had  leisure, 
or  talent  *f  or  such  matters,  went.  Finally 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Witenagemot, 
or  the  Meeting  of  Wise  Men,  and  what  has 
since  become  the  English  Parliament,  took 
over  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  and 
left  the  farmers  free  to  attend  to  their  own 
affairs.  Even  in  matters  of  justice  and 
punishment  each  group  appointed  one  of 
their  number  richer  or  more  expert  in  such 
matters,  to  choose  juries  and  to  preside 
over  such  cases.  Finally  the  sovereign  got 
into  the  habit  of  naming  such  persons,  al- 
ready marked  out  as  fit  for  such  duties  by 
their  neighbors,  as  magistrates,  and  in  this, 
as  we  should  call  it,  free  and  easy  fashion, 
the  business  of  government  was  carried  on. 
You  may  go  to  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court 
and  see  the  business  of  the  day  carried  on  in 
much  the  same  fashion  now.  The  magis- 
trate is  a  wise  gentleman  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  his  less  fortunate  neighbors. 
That  is  all.  They  were  people  with  little 
aptitude  for  public  affairs,  and  with  a 
rooted  distaste  for  overmuch  government, 
and  so  law-abiding,  and  naturally  industri- 
ous and  peaceable,  that  they  needed  and 
need  less  machinery  of  government  than 
other  peoples.  They  wanted  independence 
on  their  own  estates,  and  they  wanted  not 
to  be  meddled  with. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  provide  origins 
for  the  English  people  in  order  to  trace 
later,  and  thus  easily  from  my  own  hypoth- 
esis, the  development  of  their  present  char- 
acteristics. 

"They  are  the  finest  of  all  the  German 
tribes,  and  strive  more  than  the  rest  to 
found  their  greatness  upon  equity."  "A 
passionless,  firm  and  quiet  people,  they  live 
a  solitary  life,  and  do  not  stir  up  wars  nor 
harass  the  country  by  plunder  and  theft." 
"  And  yet  they  are  always  ready  to  a  man 
to  take  up  arms  and  even  to  form  an  army 
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if  the  case  demands  it."  Thus  writes 
Tacitus  of  them. 

This  tribe  of  Saxons  had,  by  accident  or 
wise  leadership,  happened  upon  the  very 
country  best  suited  to  them.  A  fertile  isl- 
and, cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
with  room  for  all  so  that  each  one  might 
with  his  family  have  a  kingdom  of  his  own. 
This  with  as  little  machinery  of  govern- 
ment as  possible,  and  yet  all  ready  to  com- 
bine as  equals  in  self-defence.  But  as  they 
made  their  land  productive,  as  they  became 
rich,  they  became  the  prey  of  other  peoples 
from  northwestern  Germany,  and  what  is 
now  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  were 
forced  to  defend  their  possessions  and  their 
customs  against  Angles,  Danes,  and  Nor- 
mans. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  abiding,  un- 
relenting purpose  of  these  Saxons  to  govern 
themselves,  and  to  be  let  alone,  that  though 
they  were  conquered  in  turn  by  Angles, 
Danes  and  Normans,  they  swallowed  up 
all  three  in  the  end,  and  imposed  their  cus- 
toms, their  language,  their  habit  of  mind, 
and  their  institutions  upon  each  of  the  in- 
vaders in  turn.  They  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  half -developed  feudalism  of 
Angles  and  Danes,  nor  with  the  fully  de- 
veloped feudalism  of  William  the  Conquer- 
or and  his  followers.  The  Conqueror 
claimed  that  the  land  was  his  and  that  every 
holder  of  land  owed  fealty  to  him  person- 
ally. It  took  just  about  an  hundred  years 
for  the  Saxon  idea  to  prevail  over  this  feu- 
dalists notion  and  the  result  was  Magna 
Charta.  The  Magna  Charta,  wrested  from 
King  John  by  the  Norman  barons,  was  in 
reality  the  shaking  off  of  personal  allegiance 
to  a  chieftain  by  the  Norman  barons,  aided 
by  the  Saxon  gentry,  who  had  finally  im- 
bued them  also  with  their  own  love  of  in- 
dependence and  a  free  government.  They 
insisted  then,  and  have  maintained  ever 
since,  that  they  derived  their  rights,  their 
liberties,  and  their  laws,  not  from  a  king, 
but  from  themselves.  In  the  days  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  their  king  was  elective, 
though  chosen  from  the  reigning  house. 
As  late  as  1689  the  Commons  voted  that 
King  James  had  abdicated  and  that  the 
throne  was  vacant!  They  chose  their  own 
rulers,  and  no  doubt  would  do  so  again  to- 
day if  necessary.  It  is  much  too  long  a 
story  to  go,  step  by  step,  through  the  recital 
of  this  development.    It  concerns  us  here 


only  to  note  these  unchanging  character- 
istics of  the  race,  maintained  and  strength- 
ened through  centuries  of  war,  tumult,  and 
conquest. 

The  present  House  of  Lords  itself  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  Saxon's  unwillingness  to 
bother  with  government,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  leave  such  matters  to  those  of  most 
leisure  and  most  wealth,  and  therefore,  in 
all  probability,  to  those  of  most  capacity 
and  most  experience  in  such  matters.  It 
was,  and  is,  the  common-sense  view  of 
government,  as  over  against  the  theoretical 
view.  The  danger  in  such  a  view  of  govern- 
ment, of  course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
governors,  whether  kings,  or  nobles,  or 
statesmen,  may  grow  to  feel  themselves 
paramount,  and  undertake  to  demand 
from  the  governed  what  they  have  no  right 
to  demand;  such  as  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation, or  a  full  purse  for  the  king  by 
unjust  requirements,  and  without  render- 
ing an  account.  But  these  peaceable  Sax- 
ons, on  each  and  every  occasion  when  their 
independence  has  been  threatened,  have 
risen  in  a  mass,  asserted  their  liberties,  and 
then  left  their  kings  or  gentry  again  to  gov- 
ern. The  Magna  Charta,  and  the  revolt  led 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  the  head  of 
Charles  I,  are  all  warnings  to  whom  it  may 
concern  that  the  Saxons  are  not  to  be  med- 
dled with,  and  are  not  to  be  anybody's  sub- 
jects. Thus  began  the  history,  and  the 
fact,  of  democratic  government.  Love  of 
the  land,  industry,  privacy,  personal  liber- 
ty; these  were  sought  and  found  in  this 
island  by  the  Saxons,  and  they  have  been 
preserved  there  ever  since. 

The  London-  policeman  with  his  hand 
uplifted,  who  has  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  rhetorical  stock  in  trade  of  American 
ambassadors,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Saxon's 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  law,  so  long  as 
the  law  is  of  his  own  making,  and  facili- 
tates his  getting  about  his  business  quickly 
and  with  a  modicum  of  friction.  That  po- 
liceman is  simply  the  embodiment  of  the 
spirit  of  the  race  which  has  fought  off  Jutes, 
Angles,  Danes  and  Normans;  which  has 
broken  nobles,  and  beheaded  kings  in  order 
to  be  let  alone  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  way.  They  are  not  jealous  of 
the  law  as  are  the  French,  because  they 
make  the  law  for  their  own  convenience, 
and  because  they  know  that  it  applies  with 
equal  force  to  all.    They  do  not  disregard 
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the  law  as  do  we  Americans  who  are  over- 
run with  amateur  law-makers,  because 
they  realize  that  they  can  and  do  make  the 
laws,  and  that  to  disregard  rules  of  their 
own  making  makes  either  sport,  or  govern- 
ment a  nuisance.  The  coster-monger's  cart 
and  the  coroneted  carriage  in  London 
streets  have  equal  privileges,  no  more,  no 
less,  the  one  than  the  other.  The  poisonous 
philosophy  of  socialism,  whether  it  be  elee- 
mosynary socialism,  or  predatory  social- 
ism, which  would  make  the  State  a  distrib- 
uter of  the  surplus  of  the  strong  for  the 
propagation  of  the  weak,  makes  its  way  but 
slowly  among  those  of  Saxon  blood.  "If 
I  were  to  be  asked,"  says  Montesquieu, 
"what  is  the  predilection  of  the  English, 
I  should  find  it  very  hard  to  say:  not  war, 
nor  birth,  nor  honors,  nor  success  in  love, 
nor  the  charms  of  ministerial  favor.  They 
want  men  to  be  men.  They  value  only  two 
things — wealth  and  worth."  No  State  can 
make  men  men.  No  State  can  produce 
wealth  and  worth.  These  three — men,  and 
wealth,  and  worth,  are  produced,  and  pro- 
duced only,  where  men  measure  themselves 
against  men  for  the  mastery  over  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  without  adventitious  aids  of 
any  kind,  and  under  the  protection  of  laws 
that  all  make  and  all  obey. 

In  these  modern  days  when  so  many 
strive  to  become  members  of  Parliament, 
and  when  all  sorts  of  pressure,  financial  and 
otherwise,  is  brought  to  bear  to  secure  a 
peerage,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
both  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  owe  their  existence  to  the  fact  that 
the  Saxons  did  not  wish  to  be  bothered  by 
attendance  at  their  assemblies.  Somebody 
must  go,  and  so  one  or  two  were  chosen  by 
each  community  to  represent  the  rest;  and 
the  wise  men  of  the  Witenagemot  of  old,  to- 
gether with  the  heads  of  the  great  church 
establishments,  gradually  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  King's  counsellors,  and 
were  called  together  to  confer  upon  such 
questions  as  concerned  the  whole  common- 
wealth. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  good  sign  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  instead  of  wishing  to  attend 
to  their  own  business,  so  many  butchers  and 
bakers  and  candle-stick-makers  are  eager 
to  enter  Parliament,  to  attend  to  other  peo- 
ple's business.  It  is  not  the  good  old  Saxon 
way. 

In  America,  as  in  other  democracies,  our 


mistakes  and  our  political  troubles  have 
mostly  arisen  from  a  wrong  interpretation 
of  "government  by  the  people."  It  has 
never  meant,  and  can  never  be  successful 
when  it  is  interpreted  as  meaning,  that 
each  individual  shall  take  an  active  part 
in  government.  This  is  the  catch-penny 
doctrine,  preached  from  the  platform  by  the 
demagogue.  The  real  spirit  of  "govern- 
ment by  the  people"  is  merely  that  they 
should  at  all  times  have  control,  and  keep 
control,  of  their  governors  as  these  Saxons 
have  done. 

No  one  would  dream  of  harking  back  to 
the  primitive  days  when  every  man  sewed 
together  his  own  skins  for  clothes  and  for 
foot-wear,  made  his  own  hut,  caught  his 
own  fish,  killed  each  for  himself  his  meat, 
and  picked  each  for  himself  his  berries,  and 
was  his  own  priest,  his  own  physician  and 
his  own  policeman.  We  now  know  that 
this  was  waste  of  time  and  energy.  We 
find  it  more  convenient,  and  more  con- 
ducive to  a  long  life,  and  a  comfortable  life, 
to  divide  ourselves  up  into  bakers,  and 
butchers,  and  tailors,  and  berry  pickers, 
and  priests,  and  policemen,  and  physicians. 
It  is  only  in  politics  that  we  grope  blindly 
amongst  primitive  methods  for  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  government.  France 
with  her  fantastic  theories,  and  what 
proved  her  horrible  fiasco,  influenced  our 
beginnings,  and  followed  by  that  have 
come  the  Irish  with  their  hatred  of  England 
and  the  English;  and  the  mating  of  the 
French  philosophy,  and  the  Irish  fact,  have 
turned  us  aside  from,  and  made  us  hesitat- 
ing in,  our  allegiance  to  the  only  form  of 
free  government  which  has  ever  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  world,  and  which  is  ours  by_ 
ancestral  right.  It  must  be  a  poor  race 
which  cannot  throw  up  from  the  mass  of 
men  a  certain  number  whose  wealth,  lei- 
sure, and  ability  fit  them  for  the  work  of 
governing;  just  as  others  amongst  us  are 
best  fitted  to  bake  or  brew,  or  teach  or 
preach,  or  make  clothes  or  hats,  or  to  dig 
in  the  fields.  To  say  that  every  man  is 
fitted  to  govern  is  to  hark  back  to  the  days 
when  every  man  was  his  own  huntsman, 
fisherman,  cook  and  tailor. 

We  have  millions  in  America  who  are 
just  learning  the  alphabet  of  free  govern- 
ment and  they  are  still  flattered  by  political 
parasites  with  loud  voices  and  leather 
larynxes.     Our  parliaments  and  assemblies 
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are  filled  not  with  the  brawn  and  brains 
that  have  made  America  a  great  nation  in 
fifty  years,  but  with  the  semi-successful, 
the  slippery  and  resourceful  who  live  on 
the  people,  and  by  the  people,  and  for 
themselves. 

He  is  but  a  mean  American  who  be- 
lieves that  this  will  last.  The  time  ap- 
proaches when  Americans  will  slough  off 
this  hampering  political  clothing,  put  upon 
them  by  Latin  and  Celtic  parasites,  and 
insist  upon  being  governed  by  the  best 
amongst  them,  by  the  wisest  amongst  them, 
by  the  successful  amongst  them,  and  not  by 
those  whose  living  is  derived  by  governing 
others,  because  they  cannot  govern  them- 
selves. It  is  not  because  we  are  fools  that 
the  present  condition  continues,  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  weighed  down  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  nation  making.  We  have 
succeeded  commercially  and  in  all  material 
ways  marvellously.  In  fifty  years  we  have 
become  the  rival  of  the  strongest,  and  the 
commercial  portent  to  which  every  finger 
in  Europe  points.  Let  this  same  energy 
be  turned  upon  setting  our  domestic  polit- 
ical affairs  in  order  and  the  change  in 
government  will  be  as  complete,  and  come 
as  quickly,  as  in  other  matters.  We  have 
allowed  our  idlers  to  govern,  with  a  splen- 
did honor-roll  of  exceptions,  we  shall  ere 
long  insist  that  our  ablest  shall  take  their 
places  in  the  good  old  Saxon  way. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  the  House  of 
Lords  still  remains  the  most  democratic  in- 
stitution in  England.  It  may  still  claim  for 
itself  to  be  the  Witenagemot,  or  gathering  of 
wise  men,  and  one  wonders  why  it  does  not 
defend  itself  along  those  lines. 

It  is  not  a  house  of  birth  or  ancestry,  for 
it  is  composed  to-day  to  an  overwhelming 
extent  of  successful  men  from  almost  every 
walk  in  life.  No  one  cares  a  fig  what  a 
man's  ancestry  was  in  this  matter-of-fact 
land  if  he  succeeds,  if  he  becomes  rich  and 
powerful. 

William  the  Conqueror  himself  was  a 
bastard,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  an  humble  tanner  of  Falaise. 

The  mother  of  the  great  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  the  daughter  of  a  plain  English 
gentleman. 

A  pot-girl  of  Westminster  married  the 
master  of  the  pot-house.  After  his  death 
she  consulted  a  lawyer  named  Hyde.  Mr. 
Hyde  married  her.     Mr.  Hyde  afterward 


became  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  his  wife,  the  former 
pot-girl,  bore  him  a  daughter.  This  daugh- 
ter married  the  Duke  of  York,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Mary  and  Anne  Stewart, 
both  afterward  queens  of  England. 

It  is  evident  that  if  queens  of  England 
may  have  a  barmaid  for  grandmother, 
lesser  mortals  need  not  fret  on  the  subject 
of  ancestry. 

The  Englishman  would  not  be  what  he 
is,  nor  would  he  in  the  least  be  transmitting 
his  very  valuable  Saxon  heritage,  if  he  gave 
up  his  democratic  custom  of  an  aristocracy 
of  power  for  the  feeble  continental  custom 
of  an  aristocracy  of  birth.  What  the  one 
and  the  other  is  to-day  answers  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  sys- 
tems without  need  of  discussion.  The  Eng- 
lish, though  nowadays  many  of  them  do 
not  know  it  themselves,  are  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  all  nations. 

William  the  Conqueror  divided  England 
among  the  commanders  of  his  army,  and 
conferred  about  twenty  earldoms;  not  one 
of  these  exists  to-day.  Nor  do  any  of  the 
honors  conferred  by  William  Rufus,  1087- 
1100;  Henry  I,  1100-1135;  Stephen,  1135 
-1 1 54;  Henry  II,  11 54-1 189;  Richard  I, 
1189-1199;  or  John,  1 190-12 16. 

Ail  the  dukedoms  created  from  the  insti- 
tution of  Edward  III,  1327-1377,  down  to 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  1649,  except  Norfolk,  and  Somerset, 
and  Cornwall — the  title  held  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales — have  perished. 

Winchester  and  Worcester,  the  latter 
merged  in  the  dukedom  of  Beaufort,  are 
the  only  marquisates  older  than  George  III, 
1760-1820. 

Of  all  earldoms  conferred  by  the  Nor- 
mans, Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  only 
eleven  remain,  and  six  of  these  are  merged 
in  higher  honors. 

The  House  of  Lords  to-day  does  not 
number  among  its  members  a  single  male 
descendant  of  any  of  the  barons  who  were 
chosen  to  enforce  Magna  Charta.  The 
House  of  Lords  does  not  contain  a  single 
male  descendant  of  the  peers  who  fought 
at  Agincourt.  There  is  only  one  single 
family  in  all  the  realm,  Wrottesleys,  which 
can  boast  of  a  male  descent  from  the  date 
of  the  institution  of  the  Garter,  1349. 

In  a  word,  the  present  House  of  Lords  is 
conspicuously  and  predominantly  a  demo- 
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cratic  body,  chosen  from  the  successful  of 
the  land. 

Seventy  of  the  peers  were  ennobled  on 
account  of  distinction  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  alone. 

The  Dukes  of  Leeds  trace  back  to  a 
cloth- worker;  the  Earls  of  Radnor  to  a 
Turkey  merchant;  the  Earls  of  Craven  to 
a  tailor;  the  families  of  Dartmouth,  Ducie, 
Pomfret,  Tankerville,  Dormer,  Romney, 
Dudley,  Fitzwilliam,  Cowper,  Leigh,  Darn- 
ley,  Hill,  Normanby,  all  sprang  from  Lon- 
don shops  and  counting-houses,  and  that 
not  so  very  long  ago. 

Ashburton,  Carrington,  Belper,  Over- 
stone,  Mount  Stephen,  Hindlip,  Burton, 
Battersea,  Glenesk,  Aldenham,  Cheyles- 
mere,  Lister,  Avebury,  Burnham,  Bid- 
duiph,  Northcliffe,  Numburnholme,  Win- 
terstoke,  Rothschild,  Brassey,  Revelstoke, 
Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  Michelham, 
and  others,  too  many  to  mention,  have 
taken  their  places  among  the  peers  by  force 
of  long  purses  gained  in  trade. 

Lord  Belper,  for  example,  created  in 
1856,  is  the  grandson  of  Jedediah  Strutt, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  and 
made  wonderful  ribbed  stockings. 

Wealth  however  got,  in  England  makes 
Lords  of  mechanics,  gentlemen  of  rakes. 
Antiquity  and  birth  are  needless  here: 
'Tis  impudence  and  money  makes  the  peer. 

Great  families  of  yesterday  we  show; 
And  lords  whose  parents  were  the  Lord  knows 
who. 

The  Saxon  system  still  prevails.  Those 
who  push  themselves  to  the  front,  those 
who  accumulate  a  residue  of  power  in  the 
shape  of  leisure,  are  called  upon  to  govern 
so  that  the  others  need  not  be  bothered  by 
such  matters.  It  has  been  harder  in  some 
ages  than  in  others  for  the  man,  unassisted 
by  birth,  to  rise.  But  there  has  been  no  time 
in  England  when  it  has  been  wholly  im- 
possible. As  a  consequence  of  this,  there  is 
probably  no  body  of  men  in  the  world 
who  combine  such  a  variety  of  experience 
and  knowledge  amongst  them  as  the 
House  of  Lords.  There  are  one  or  more 
representatives  of  every  branch  of  human 
industry  and  professional  skill. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  no  as- 
sembly where  a  man  could  go — granted 
that  all  the  peers  were  present — where  he 
would  be  more  certain  of  getting  sound  ad- 


vice upon  every  subject  from  higher  mathe- 
matics and  abstruse  law,  down  to  the  shoe- 
ing of  a  horse  or  the  splicing  of  a  cable. 

Why  the  English  themselves  or,  at  any 
rate,  certain  of  their  number,  wish  to  abol- 
ish this  assembly  of  tbe  picked  brains  and 
ability  in  every  walk  in  life,  from  literature 
and  chemistry  to  beer-brewing  and  railroad 
building,  I,  as  an  American,  cannot  under- 
stand. It  is  the  culmination  of  the  essential 
philosophy  of  Saxondom.  This  is  what  the 
race  has  been  at  for  two  thousand  years, 
not  to  be  too  much  governed  by,  but  to  per- 
mit to  govern,  those  who  have  proved  them- 
selves most  capable  of  doing  so. 

The  average  number  of  barons  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  by  Edward  II  was  74; 
the  average  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  was 
43.    At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV  the  lay  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
consisted  of  4  dukes,  1  marquis,  10  earls, 
and  34  barons.    Henry  VIII  only  assem- 
bled 51  peers  in  his  Parliament;  while  only 
82  sat  in  the  first  Parliament  of  James  I ; 
and  117  in  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 
At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  there 
were  but  176  names  on  the  roll  of  the  Lords. 
The  roll  was  increased  to  192  peerages 
before  the  death  of  William  III;  to  209 
before  the  death  of  Anne;  to  216  before  the 
death  of  George  I;  to  229  before  the  death 
of  George  II ;  to  339  at  the  death  of  George 
III;  to  396  before  the  death  of  George  IV; 
to  456  at  the  death  of  William  IV;  to  512 
in  188 1 ;  to  541  in  1892 ;  and  the  total  num- 
ber at  the  present  time  (1908)  including 
Spiritual  and  Law  Lords  is  853,  200  of 
whom  have  been  created  since  1882,  and 
nearly  half  of  them  since  1830. 

Ah,  but  some  one  answers,  suppose  these 
men  govern  badly,  or  suppose  they  cease  to 
represent  the  nation,  or  suppose  the  sons  of 
these  men  are  not  of  the  calibre  of  their 
fathers.  The  last  supposition  is  easily  an- 
swered. We  have  seen  already  what  a 
mushroom  assembly  it  is  from  the  point  of 
view  of  ancient  lineage.  They  are  by  no 
means  all  gentlemen,  in  the  technical  sense 
of  that  word;  and  by  no  means  without  ex- 
ception worthy.  But  that  only  adds  the 
necessary  human  factor  of  fallibility. 

The  adult  males  in  a  Town  Meeting  in 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
could  trace  back  to  male  ancestors,  who  at- 
tended that  same  Town  Meeting  an  hun- 
dred years  before,  in  greater  numbers,  in 
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proportion  to  their  total  number,  than  could 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  an- 
cestors who  had  sat  in  that  same  Chamber. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  wherein  they  fail  to 
represent  the  nation,  since  they  come  from 
every  and  all  classes;  nor  why  they  should 
govern  badly,  since  they  are  chosen  only 
after  proving  themselves  to  be  of  superior 
ability,  and  sound  judgment.  It  is  true 
that  a  son  may  not  turn  out  to  have  the 
same  ability  as  his  father,  but  if  the  son  of 
a  Rothschild  has  ability  enough  to  keep  the 
money  his  father  made,  he  must,  in  these 
days  of  liquid  securities,  be  a  man  of  no 
small  ability.  Those  who  are  weaklings  do 
not  last  long  in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  We  have  seen  how  very  few 
peers  are  the  male  descendants  of  houses 
dating  back  any  distance.  God  and  nature 
turn  out  the  incompetents  almost  as  quickly 
as*  would  the  electorate.  The  chances  of 
any  living  man  having  a  male  descendant 
able  to  keep  what  was  left  him,  and  also  able 
to  get  more,  and  beget  more,  an  hundred 
years  after  his  time,  are  very  small  indeed. 

Indeed  this  system,  evolved  from  sound 
Saxon  sense,  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  produce  that  wholeness  in  the  Eng- 
lish social  body  which  is  a  salient  feature  of 
English  life.  There  are,  or  at  any  rate 
have  been,  until  very  lately,  fewer  disquiet- 
ing social  and  political  segregations  due  to 
class  distinctions  in  England  than  in  any 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

Grandsons,  and  younger  sons,  of  peers 
drift  back  into  the  upper  middle  class,  and 
remain  there  unless  they  rise  by  their  own 
exertions;  while  there  is  a  continual  ab- 
sorption of  the  strong,  the  competent,  and 
the  successful,  into  the  peerage.  This 
mixes  up  and  leavens  all  classes.  Noble 
sons  become  commoners,  noble  common- 
ers become  peers. 

This  is  what  explains  the  existence  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  so  democratic  a  country 
as  England.  It  exists  because  it  is  the  most 
democratic  institution  in  England,  and  be- 
cause in  the  long  run  it  has  been  recognized 
as  an  assembly  whose  opinion  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  opinion  of  a  concensus  of  the 
competent. 

But  here  again  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  neither  defending  nor  attacking. 
This  upper  chamber  so  nearly  represents 
what  these  early  Saxons  were,  perhaps  not 
in  its  details  aware  of,  striving  to  produce 


as  a  solution  of  government  with  as  little 
government  as  possible,  and  that,  by  those 
with  the  leisure  and  capacity  to  do  it,  that 
it  deserves  attentive  study. 

These  people,  who  have  governed  more  of 
the  world,  and  a  far  larger  population,  than 
any  other  people  since  time  began,  deserve 
respectful  consideration  for  their  methods 
in,  and  their  philosophy  of,  government. 
Any  socialistic  sneering,  or  republican  rib- 
aldry, on  the  subject  of  the  British  system 
of  government,  must  necessarily  react  upon 
the  foolish  one  who  indulges  in  them.  The 
ready  answer  is:  We  are  taking  charge  of 
one  in  every  five  square  miles,  and  one  in 
every  five  inhabitants  of  the  globe;  if  you 
can  do  it  better,  why  do  you  not  do  it  ? 

It  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  history  of 
this  great  governing  people,  that  they  have 
had  little  desire  to  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ing themselves.  The  gathering  of  the  wise 
men,  the  assembly,  in  short,  at  which  the 
nation  sat  in  council,  was  open  to  all,  but  by 
a  natural  process  was  reduced  to  the  at- 
tendance of  those  who  could  afford  the 
time  and  the  money  to  go.  By  an  easy  step 
those  who  had  the  time  and  the  money 
gradually  became  the  great  ones  of  the 
land. 

William  the  Conqueror  only  imitated  the 
example  of  his  predecessors  in  calling  to- 
gether the  wise  and  the  great  of  the  nation 
to  consider  the  customs,  and  thence  to  de- 
termine the  laws,  of  the  Kingdom. 

It  was  from  Simon  de  Montfort  who  led 
the  freemen  against  the  barons  grown  too 
proud,  conquered  them,  and  summoned  a 
Parliament  by  directing  the  sheriffs  to  re- 
turn two  knights  for  each  county,  and  two 
burgesses  for  each  borough  in  the  king- 
dom; and  there  you  have  the  beginning  of 
Parliament.  They  were  not  clamoring  to 
govern,  but  they  found  themselves  forced 
to  take  a  hand  lest  the  barons  should  grow 
to  think  governing  their  right. 

The  statute  of  a  generation  later  than 
this  time,  and  which  still  remains  on  the 
statute  book,  begins  by  declaring  that  no 
tax  or  aid  shall  be  taken  without  the  good- 
will and  assent  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
earls,  barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and  other 
freemen  of  the  land. 

The  profound  and  real  difference  be- 
tween the  philosophy  of  democracy  and  the 
philosophy  of  aristocracy  is  that  the  former 
emphasizes  the  identity  of  men,  and  the 
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latter  the  diversity  of  men.  The  one  makes 
democracies,  the  other  makes  monarchies. 
But  men  are  all  alike,  and  they  are  all  un- 
like, and  either  proposition  carried  to  its 
extreme  defeats  itself;  in  the  former  liberty 
becomes  license,  and  in  the  latter  order  be- 
comes despotism.  The  pendulum  swings 
back  and  forth  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  down  to  this  day  the  English  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  the  claims  of  both 
philosophies,  and  of  keeping  the  peace  be- 
tween them.  Their  gift  of  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  government  to  mankind 
rivals  the  great  gift  of  Art  by  the  Greeks, 
and  of  Law  by  the  Romans. 

But  even  to  this  day  these  common-sense 
people  care  nothing  for  the  fiction,  for  the 
trappings  of  government.  Even  now  Acts 
of  Parliament  begin :  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  Commons  in  this  pres- 
ent Parliament  assembled."  The  King 
knows,  and  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral know,  and  the  Commons  know,  that 
the  King  does  not  make  the  laws,  or  enforce 
the  laws,  but  they  are  all  equally  willing  to 
have  him  appear  to  do  so.  They  have  no 
taste  for  ostentatious  participation  in  gov- 
erning even  now.  They  would  still  rather 
mind  their  own  business,  though  there  are, 
alas,  signs  nowadays  that  they  are  losing 
somewhat  their  Saxon  heritage  in  this 
respect. 

In  the  past  they  have  taken  a  hand  in 
governing  only  when  their  governors  over- 
stepped the  bounds,  and  attempted  to  gov- 
ern with  the  physical  and  financial  aid,  but 
without  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Then, 
over  and  over  again,  against  barons  or  King, 
or  whomsoever  it  might  be,  they  have  risen 
and  demanded  to  be  governed  as  little  as 
need  be,  but  accordng  to  their  ancient  cus- 
tom of  personal  liberty  for  each  one. 

One  hears  occasionally  in  the  inebriation 
of  exuberance  which  vents  itself  in  song, 
that:  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves.  It  is 
well  known,  of  course,  that  Britons  have 
been  slaves,  and  worn  the  collar  of  a  Ro- 
man master,  but  the  Saxons,  their  success- 
ors, never  have  been  slaves.  This  is  inter- 
esting because  practically  down  to  1867,  or 
forty  years  ago,  the  English  government 
has  been  in  a  very  few  hands  indeed. 

The  temptation  must  have  been  constant 
ever  since  the  Romans  left  and  the  Saxons 


came,  for  the  small  governing  class  to 
usurp  all  power.  And  yet  with  practically 
no  voice  in  the  government,  this  has  never 
been  accomplished,  for  it  has  always  been 
prevented  by  the  people  themselves. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  long  af- 
ter the  development  of  government  into  a 
House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons, 
these  two  bodies  were  controlled  by  a  very 
few  men.  It  is  said  that  as  late  as  1 793,  out 
of  513  members  of  Parliament,  309  of  them 
owed  their  election  to  the  nomination  either 
of  the  Treasury,  or  of  some  162  individuals 
who  controlled  the  voters. 

The  House  of  Commons  of  1801,  includ- 
ing the  Irish  and  Scotch  members,  con- 
sisted of  658  members,  and  of  these  425 
were  returned  either  on  the  nomination,  or 
on  the  recommendation  of  252  patrons. 

Thus  has  England  been  governed  per- 
sistently by  the  few.  Nor  has  this  been 
against  the  wishes  of  the  many.  We  have 
seen  how,  time  after  time,  the  many  have 
demanded,  and  conquered  for  themselves, 
what  they  considered  to  be  for  their  welfare 
and  their  happiness;  but  constant  personal 
participation  in  government  has  not  been 
deemed  a  necessity  of  personal  freedom, 
but  rather,  indeed,  a  drag  upon  it.  I  am 
inclined  to  look  upon  this  as  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  their  wonderful  growth  as 
a  nation. 

In  1832  the  borough  franchise  was  con- 
fined to  householders  whose  houses  were 
worth  not  less  than  £10  a  year,  and  the 
county  franchise  was  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
mission of  copyholders,  leaseholders,  and 
of  tenants  whose  holding  was  of  the  clear 
annual  value  of  £50.  Then  and  there, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
nation,  England  was  practically  governed 
by  the  middle  class. 

In  1867  this  was  followed  by  a  still  more 
sweeping  reform,  and  by  the  Act  of  that 
year,  every  freeholder  whose  freehold  was 
of  the  value  of  forty  shillings  a  year;  every 
copyholder  and  leaseholder,  of  the  annual 
value  of  five  pounds;  and  every  house- 
holder whose  rent  was  not  less  than  twelve 
pounds  a  year,  was  entitled  to  vote  for  the 
county.  Every  householder  in  a  borough, 
and  every  lodger  who  paid  ten  pounds  a 
year  for  his  lodging  and  had  been  resident  for 
more  than  twelve  months,  was  entitled  to 
vote  for  the  borough  member.  This  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  male  adult  suffrage. 
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Nevertheless,  up  to  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  this  present  Parliament,  when  an 
unusual  number  of  labor  members  were 
elected,  Parliament  has  been  composed  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  chosen  from  the 
leisure  classes. 

Pitt  once  said  that  an  Englishman  with 
an  income  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year 
had  a  right  to  be  a  peer.  The  English 
voter  still,  to  a  large  extent,  takes  the  same 
view.  He  seems  to  hold  that  those  have  the 
best  claim  to  go  to  Parliament  who  have  the 
leisure  and  wealth  to  enable  them  to  go 
conveniently.  Even  now  when  a  danger- 
ously large  number  of  people, — some  say 
thirty  millions — are  always  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  the  voter  is  but  little  touched  by 
that  despair  of  the  individual  in  his  own 
manhood,  reduced  to  a  system  known  as 
Socialism.  He  still  believes  in  his  gentry  as 
most  to  be  trusted,  and  best  qualified  to 
govern.  He  has  a  rooted  distrust  of  those 
who  wish  to  be  paid  to  govern.  He  has  not 
ceased  to  look  upon  the  business  of  gov- 
erning as  a  duty,  not  a  trade. 

Some  instinct  tells  him,  for  no  one  would 
accuse  the  British  voter  of  being  either  a 
philosopher,  or  of  being  unusually  intelli- 
gent even,  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  his  lack  of  wealth  does  not  lie  in  the  fact 
that  his  gentry  have  too  much.  To  take 
another  man's  coat  does  not  take  with  it  the 
ability  to  keep  that  coat  against  all  comers, 
any  more  than  to  exchange  gloves  with  the 
man  who  has  just  knocked  you  out  in  a 
sparring  bout  would  enable  you  in  turn  to 
knock  him  out.  That  easy  solution  of  in- 
equality, that  because  somebody  else  has 
more,  therefore  it  is  that  I  have  less,  has 
not  fooled  the  Englishman  as  yet.  He  has 
only  to  look  across  the  channel  to  see  the 
results  of  that  philosophy.  When  he  looks 
he  sees  a  nation  that  has  so  belittled  its 
men  that  they  can  only  prevent  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  their  enemies  by  lending  their 
hard-earned  gold  to  Russia,  an  autocracy 
with  which,  of  course,  an  honest  republic 
could  have  nothing  in  common,  and  by 
accepting  the  friendship  of  England,  a 
monarchy,  because  England  wishes  a  buf- 
fer-state between  herself  and  Germany. 

In  a  hundred  years  England  has  grown 
great,  while  since  the  Revolution  France 
has  diminished  to  the  stature  of  an  epicene 
amongst  nations,  trafficking  in  her  ideals 
and  in  her  honor,  and  advertising  the  virtue 


of  her  capital  for  sale  to  all  comers  as  her 
principal  stock  in  trade.  She  is  like  a 
pretty  woman  who  will  sell  anything  for 
security  and  comfort.  This  lesson  has  not 
been  lost  upon  the  Englishman,  dull  as 
he  is. 

Fox,  Liverpool,  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
all  entered  Parliament  before  they  were  of 
age,  though  this  was  technically  a  breach  of 
the  law,  which  required  that  a  member 
should  be  of  age,  a  male,  and  of  some 
wealth.  So  closely  indeed  have  these  peo- 
ple clung  to  their  tradition  about  the  land, 
that  many,  no  doubt,  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  was  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  that  one 
could  become  a  member  of  Parliament 
without  being  the  possessor  of  a  certain 
amount  of  landed  property.  He  must  be 
a  landlord,  in  short. 

He  might  have  thousands  invested  in  se- 
curities of  all  kinds,  thflt  mattered  not;  he 
must  be  a  landholder.  They  came  to  Eng- 
land to  be  free  landholders,  and  when 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  that  was 
still  their  ideal  of  what  a  man  fit  to  assist  in 
governing  should  be. 

As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  England  was  almost  entirely  rural. 
The  greater  number  of  the  towns  were 
merely  country  towns.  Perhaps  the  secret 
of  the  independence,  and  the  homogeneity 
of  the  population  is  to  be  found  in  this 
multitude  of  men  who  firmly  believed  in 
the  land,  were  permanently  settled  upon 
the  land,  and  whose  claim  to  personal  dig- 
nity and  political  and  social  distinction 
rested  upon  the  possession  of  the  land. 

We  have  heard  in  our  own  day,  in  Amer- 
ica, often  repeated,  the  cry:  Back  to  the 
land!  Nowhere  will  one  find  stronger  ar- 
guments to  support  such  advice  than  in  the 
history  of  the  Saxons  in  England.  One 
might  choose  as  the  three  requisites  of  a 
people  that  should  prosper  and  conquer, 
that  they  should  believe  in  God,  live  on  the 
land,  and  let  their  leaders  govern. 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
that  England  has  ceased  to  be  a  nation  of 
farmers.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  probably  about  2,300,000;  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  some- 
thing over  5,000,000;  and  in  1831,  14,- 
000,000. 

The  expansion  of  England  into  an  Em- 
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pire  grows  as  naturally  and  as  surely  out  of 
this  love  of  theirs  for  the  land  and  liberty, 
as  the  first  settlement  of  England  by  the 
Saxons  grew  out  of  this  same  desire. 

Their  Saxon  plain  was  crowded.  The 
Jutes  led  by  descendants  of  the  warlike 
and  roving  Odin,  needed  companions  in 
arms,  and  these  Saxons  followed  them  on 
one  of  their  excursions  to  England. 

Finding  that  the  Saxons  settled  peace- 
ably and  industriously  on  the  land,  and 
acted  as  a  buffer-state  between  their  own 
settlement  and  the  roving  Britons,  they  in- 
duced still  more  Saxons  to  come  over,  and 
more  came,  and  then  more  and  more,  until 
they  became  the  predominant  factor  in  the 
settlement  of  the  country. 

They  were  not,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
and  as  is  often  erroneously  stated,  of  the 
fighting,  marauding,  restless  breed  of  the  pi- 
ratical races,  which  from  time  to  time  rav- 
aged the  coasts  of  both  what  is  now  England 
and  what  is  now  France. 

In  spite  of  their  many  wars,  the  English, 
as  were  their  peasant  ancestors  the  Saxons, 
are  not  a  warlike  people.  Si  res  poscat, 
writes  Tacitus.  If  it  is  worth  while  they 
fight.  But  they  fought  not  as  did  the 
fiercer  tribes,  merely  for  the  love  of  fight- 
ing. Read  their  history  and  you  find — and 
it  gready  alters  certain  preconceived  opin- 
ions— that  they  were  not,  and  are  not,  a 
war-loving,  or  a  quarrelsome  race. 

It  is  often  said  that  England  is  always 
fighting  somewhere.  When  one  considers 
the  enormous  area  of  land,  and  the  varied 
populations  she  controls,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  she  should  have  constant  trouble 
on  her  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
investigates  these  wars,  big  and  little,  they 
all  fall  under  one  general  head:  the  pro- 
tection of  her  subjects  in  the  possession  of 
the  land. 

The  two  wars  with  China  were  to  protect 
her  landowners  in  India  who  trafficked  in 
opium  with  the  Chinese.  The  war  in  the 
Crimea  was  against  Russia,  looming  up  as 
her  rival  in  India.  The  support  of  the 
Allies  against  Napoleon  was  a  necessary 
commercial  expedient  to  save  her  shipping 
and  her  commerce.  The  war  with  Amer- 
ica was  again,  at  first,  a  question  of  com- 
mercial significance  alone.  The  war  in 
Africa  was  plainly  enough  for  the  uphold- 
ing of  the  status  of  her  citizens  against  the 
Dutch.    There  is  a  superb  selfishness  in- 


volved in  each  and  every  one  of  these  con- 
flicts. No  one  can  defend  for  a  moment,  the 
terrible  hypocrisy  of  the  race,  in  their  insist- 
ence upon  the  right  of  their  traders  to  de- 
bauch the  Chinese,  by  the  sale  of  opium 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties. Imagine  the  horror  of  the  English- 
man should  a  neighbor  nation  insist  upon 
the  right  to  sell  cocaine  in  England  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not,  and  give  as  a  reason  that 
a  certain  colony  derived  a  large  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  cocaine,  which  would  be 
cut  off  if  England  refused  to  allow  its  sale 
in  her  territories.  This  is  exacdy  what 
happened  in  China.  The  British  colony  of 
Hong  Kong  is  a  monument  to  England's 
infamous  selfishness  where  her  trade  is 
concerned.  Hong  Kong  was  taken  from 
the  Chinese  as  an  indemnity  for  daring  to 
make  war  upon  England's  opium  trade. 

The  war  with  America  was  due  to  selfish- 
ness, coupled  with  f  orgetf  ulness.  The  Eng- 
lishman went  to  America,  almost  exacdy  as 
the  Saxon  went  to  England.  He  went  for 
land  and  liberty.  The  setders  were  agri- 
culturists, who  founded  free  estates  and 
drove  off  the  warring,  nomadic  tribes,  just 
as  the  Saxons  drove  off  the  Britons.  These 
American  setders  were  of  the  same  class 
as  those  they  left  behind  them."  Let  us  get 
it  out  of  our  heads  and  keep  it  out,  that 
England  is  an  aristocracy.  It  is  not  and 
never  has  been.  It  has  not  and  never  his 
had  a  Noblesse.  At  once,  indeed,  almost 
before  they  set  foot  on  land,  the  wiser  and 
wealthier  among  them,  are  set  up  in  au- 
thority over  them,  not  to  rule  them,  but  to 
govern  for  them.  Here  we  have  the  same 
institutions  again,  and  the  same  dogged  in- 
sistence upon  liberty  to  till  the  soil  in  peace. 
But  when  England,  forgetting  her  own 
history,  and  her  own  blood,  set  out  to  rule 
and  to  tax  without  representation  these 
people,  she  was  precipitating  exactfy  the 
same  kinds  of  conflict  as  had  taken  place 
between  John  and  the  Barons;  between 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  Barons;  and 
between  Charles  and  the  Parliament.  The 
result  was  foredoomed.  The  Saxons  can 
only  live  in  one  way,  and  that  is  by  ruling 
themselves.  As  the  greatest  representative 
of  the  Saxon  race  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years  put  it:  A  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  by  the  people.  Their  con- 
fidence in  this  form  of  government  has  re- 
sulted in  forcing  its  adoption  upon  all  peo- 
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pies,  and  all  countries,  that  they  control. 
That  any  family,  clan,  tribe,  or  nation, 
should  wish  to  five  under  other  than  this 
Saxon  arrangement,  is  to  them  unthink- 
able. 

Lord  Curzon,  late  viceroy  of  India,  in  a 
volume  entitled,  "Problems  of  the  Far 
East,"  writes  as  follows  in  his  dedication: 
"To  those  who  believe  that  the  British 
Empire  is,  under  Providence,  the  greatest 
instrument  for  good  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  and  who  hold  with  the  writer,  that  its 
work  in  the  Far  East  is  not  yet  accom- 
plished, this  book  is  dedicated."  Where, 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  may  one  look  to 
find  such  a  magnificent  assumption  of  virt- 
ue and  omniscience,  coupled  with  incom- 
prehensible self  -satisfaction  ?  It  makes  one 
fearful  for  the  destinies  of  the  race  when 
one  sees  it  proclaim  itself  thus  arrogant. 
Here  is  a  haughty  egotism  that  would  make 
Alexander,  Caesar,  or  Napoleon  turn  pale. 
Who  believes  that  the  world  is  better  where 
England  dominates?  The  English.  Who 
believes  that  India  is  happier?  The  Eng- 
lish. Who  believes  that  Ireland  is  hap- 
pier? The  English.  Who  believes  that  the 
East  under  English  protection  is  happier? 
The  English.  Who  believes  that  North 
America  is  happier?  The  English.  But 
what  do  the  four  hundred  millions  of  people, 
controlled  by  these  million  English  gentle- 
men, whose  omniscient  prophet  Lord  Cur- 
zon is, — what  do  they  think?  What  do 
they  say  ?  Personally  I  am  not  questioning 
or  criticising.  I  am  merely  a  child  making 
notes.  This  amazing  assumption  that 
England  and  God — mark  that  in  Lord 
jCurzon's  dedication  the  British  Empire 
takes  precedence  of  Providence — have  be- 
tween them  done  more  for  the  world  than 
any  other  agency,  is  a  characteristic  of 
these  people  that  cannot  be  too  often  in- 
sisted upon.  As  I  have  said  before,  it  is 
not  a  pose  with  them.  It  is  not  impudence, 
it  is  their  rooted  belief  in  their  own  supe- 
riority. Anybody  who  starts  out  to  have 
dealings  with  them,  either  personally  or 
along  international  lines,  must  take  that 


into  consideration.  They  know  only  one 
way.  That  is  their  way,  and  their  way  is 
the  best  way  and  is  sanctioned  by  God 
who,  by  the  way,  is  the  God  of  the  Eng- 
lish national  church. 

It  is  magnificent,  is  it  not?  but  it  makes 
one  stop  just  for  a  moment  to  get  one's 
breath. 

Let  some  one  tell  us  what  fantastic  ar- 
rangement of  molecules  turned  the  youth- 
ful rake  into  a  St.  Augustine,  the  unknown 
country  lad  into  a  Shakespeare,  the  Corsi- 
can  peasant  into  a  Napoleon,  or  the  West- 
ern rail-splitter  and  country  lawyer  into  a 
Lincoln,  and  when  these  are  all  explained, 
there  will  remain  an  even  greater  mystery: 
how  these  Saxon  peasants  became  the  Eng- 
lish Empire  of  to-day. 

It  is  said  often  enough  that  a  man  who 
restricts  his  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  one 
end,  who  thinks  of  nothing  else,  saves  him- 
self for  that  alone,  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on 
that  alone,  is  likely  to  succeed  even  though 
he  be  of  mediocre  powers.  The  fable  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise  was  written  as  a  brief 
commentary  on  this  fact,  that  it's  doggedness 
that  does  it!  These  Saxons,  since  the  his- 
torian's first  introduction  to  them,  inhabit- 
ing that  Saxon  plain,  have  had  apparently 
but  one  aim :  possession  of  the  land  in  peace. 
Little  by  little  they  have  become  the  in- 
heritors of  one-fifth  of  all  the  land  there  is. 
We  have  traced  here,  by  a  mere  thread  of 
narrative,  their  history,  and  we  have  noted 
their  present  status  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  We  have  seen  nothing  brilliant 
or  heroic,  nothing  Napoleonic  in  this  story; 
but  merely  steady  growth  along  ever  the 
same  lines,  aided  by  a  genius  for  compro- 
mise. They  stop  and  wait  when  they  must, 
they  fight  when  they  must,  they  even  pay 
to  be  let  alone  when  they  must,  they  spill 
over  into  other  countries  when  they  must, 
but  land  and  liberty  they  keep  ever  before 
them  as  their  goal.  Who  are  the  English, 
what  are  the  English  ?  They  are  Saxons, 
who  love  the  land,  who  love  their  liberty, 
and  whose  sole  claim  to  genius  is  their 
common-sense. 
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A   TWENTIETH    CENTURY    FAIRY-TALE 
By  Maarten  Maartens 

Illustrations  by  H.  G.  Williamson 


IE  rain  was  pouring  down 
outside  in  perpendicular 
streams,  with  plashes  and 
swishes  on  the  ground  and  the 
window  sill:  however  snug 
it  might  be  inside,  you  shud- 
dered to  think  of  the  cold  wet  so  close  by. 
Especially  if  your  husband  was  out  in  it. 
At  least,  if  you  cared  for  your  husband. 
As,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  novels,  most 
women  still  do,  thank  Heaven! 

Vrouw  Caspers  did  not  belong  to  that 
more  favored  class,  who  are  misunderstood 
or  who  do  not  live  their  life  or  have  missed 
their  affinity.  Some  women  she  knew  had 
found  their  affinities,  and  the  affinities,  with 
or  without  church  sanction,  beat  them. 
Vrouw  Caspers  had  now  been  united  for 
more  than  five  years  to  an  honest  young 
carpenter,  steady,  always  in  work.  She 
was  several  years  older  than  her  husband, 
and  that  greatly  increased  the  chief  sorrow 
— the  soreness — of  her  existence.  She  was 
childless. 

Adventures — fortunes  or  misfortunes  of 
special  interest — she  had  not  yet  experi- 
enced, nor  was  hers  the  imaginative  mind 
that,  even  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  can 
create  these.  She  went  her  way,  doing  her 
canny,  cleanly  duty  in  her  cottage,  as  her 
mother  had  done  before  her,  in  a  similar, 
rather  humbler  cottage,  and  as  she  herself 
had  done,  by  her  widowed  father,  before 
Henk  Caspers  came  courting  her.  She 
went  to  church,  but  she  didn't  pray  much. 
She  had  given  that  up.  She  was  thirty- 
three.     She  was  childless. 

"How  it  rains!"  she  said  aloud,  talking 
to  herself,  as  lonely  women  will.  She 
looked  to  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  the 
dish  of  supper  stewing.  And  she  went  to 
the  window,  although  it  was  pitchy  dark, 
waiting  for  Henk. 

He  was  her  husband,  and  she  loved  him 
quite  reasonably  as  such.    But  that  wasn't 
the  real  stirring  of  a  woman's  nature,  and 
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she  vaguely  felt  it  wasn't.  Such  liking  is  a 
ripple  on  the  pond. 

As  she  pressed  her  cheek  against  the 
chilly  pane,  she  thought  she  heard  a  faint 
puling  murmur  through  the  splash  of  wa- 
ter. She  had  just  imagination  enough  to 
fancy  it  might  be  something  un-human  and 
quite  sense  enough  to  know  that  if  it  was, 
it  must  be  a  cat.  All  the  same,  she  wan- 
dered to  the  door  and  opened  it — looking 
for  Henk. 

Her  foot  struck  a  bundle  pressed  as  far 
as  possible  against  the  frame  of  the  door- 
way, well  under  shelter  from  the  rain,  if  not 
from  the  wet.  She  picked  up  the  thing  and 
carried  it  in  at  once,  hearkening  to  its  wee 
mewing:  she  realized  at  once,  of  course, 
what  amazing  event  had  befallen  her.  A 
child  had  come  to  her,  not  her  own. 

She  unpinned  the  damp  bundle  and 
unpacked  its  contents.  The  child  now 
screamed  lustily.  He  was  a  fine,  healthy 
boy,  a  couple  of  weeks  old.  His  linen  and 
the  fur  he  had  been  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
by  the  cruel  hand  that  left  him  to  his  fate, 
were  of  excellent  quality:  by  the  look  of 
these  he  was  a  rich  man's  child.  And  the 
little  bundle  of  banknotes  on  his  naked  little 
body  was  a  rich  man's  parting  gift. 

"Five  notes  of  a  thousand  guilders  each! 
Five  thousand  guilders!"  The  carpenter's 
wife  looked  at  the  child — looked  at  the 
notes.  She  had  seen  a-many  children.  She 
had  never  seen  so  much  money  as  this. 

A  rustle  outside — some  drops  on  the  pane 
— startled  her.  Suddenly  she  realized,  for 
the  first  time,  what  it  means  to  be  startled, 
by  any  noise,  anywhere,  when  you  have 
money  lying  thus  before  you — in  the  loneli- 
ness— at  night.  She  snatched  the  crackly 
papers  to  her  bosom  and  hid  them  away. 

One  thing  she  was  resolved  on  at  once 
and  forever.  Henk  must  never  know  of 
this  money.  Her  own  sister's  husband  had 
come  into  a  legacy  some  years  ago,  for  less 
than  this! — some  fifteen  hundred — and  he 
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had  taken  to  idleness,  gaming  and  drink. 
The  money  was  soon  gone:  the  intemper- 
ance remained  to  the  end.  She  could  trust 
Henk,  yet  men  are  men.  Nothing  keeps 
them  steady  but  the  immediate  need  of 
bread. 

She  stood  staring  at  the  screamy  child, 
uncertain,  upset.  Before  she  could  make 
up  her  mind  even  to  behave  reasonably  to 
this  baby,  her  husband  was  in  the  room. 

"Hullo!"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  looking  round  at 
him.  "I  found  it  on  the  door  step,  five 
minutes  ago." 

The  man  gave  a  long  whistle,  and  the 
child  stopped  screaming  to  hear. 

"He  takes  kindlier  to  you  than  to  me," 
said  the  Vrouw,  with  sudden  asperity. 

"Well,  he  hasn't  any  reason  to,"  replied 
honest  Henk.  "It's  a  he,  is  it?  What's 
its  name  ?  " 

"There's  no  mark."  She  showed  him 
everything  but  the  money. 

"Well,  I  must  go  straight  to  the  Burgo- 
master," said  the  husband.  "I  suppose  I 
can't  take  the  child  out  in  a  night  like  this  ?  " 

She  cried  out  at  him. 

"  Well,  there's  no  hurry,  wife.  If  there'd 
been  money  with  him,  it'd  have  been  a 
different  thing." 

"How  so?"  she  inquired  anxiously. 

"There's  always  questions  asked  about 
money,  whereas  now,  poor  brute,  there 
won't  be  many  questions  asked  about  your3 
The  child  lay  on  its  back,  with  the  unseeing 
baby-stare. 

The  cottagers  stood  gazing  down  on  it. 
The  room  was  quiet:  the  child  worn  out, 
for  the  moment,  with  crying.  Outside  the 
rain  came  swishing  along  the  glass. 

"Brutes  its  parents  must  have  been," 
said  Henk,  with  whom  the  first  word  was  a 
great  favorite,  a  caress  or  a  blow. 

"It  does  seem  incredible,"  asserted  the 
wife.  And  again  they  stood  gazing  in 
silence. 

"It  isn't  as  if  we  had  one  of  our  own," 
said  the  woman  at  last. 

"Nor  ever  likely  to  have,"  assented 
Henk  sadly. 

"Just  so,"  she  cried.  "That's  all  the 
difference.  Yes.  Just  so."  Whatever 
blame  she  may  have  incurred  afterward, 
at  that  moment  she  was  sincere,  honestly 
anxious,  without  thought  of  the  money,  in 
her  awakening  mother  love  for  the  child. 


"  Without  thought  of  the  money  ?  "  'Tis 
a  bold  thing  to  say.  The  money  was  there, 
in  her  bosom,  at  any  rate,  as  well  as  the 
mother  love.  And  mother  love  and  money 
love  are  the  strongest  powers  we  wot  of; 
they  bear  the  whole  world  between  them, 
like  pillars  of  Hercules.  Perhaps,  for  the 
moment,  she  had  forgotten  the  money;  her 
eyes  were  soft  over  the  child. 

"  Yes,  we  will  ask  the  Burgomaster  about 
keeping  him,"  said  Henk.  "There  is  no 
reason  why  any  one  else  should  want  him, 
poor  brute! "  The  child  had  begun  to  roar 
again.  She  turned  from  the  milk  she  was 
rather  tardily  heating. 

"God  has  sent  him  us,"  said  the  big 
husband  gently.  "  We  take  him,  for  his  own 
sake,  from  God."  And  then,  in  any  case, 
she  remembered  the  bank-notes  hidden  at 
her  breast. 

Indeed,  the  Burgomaster  had  no  objec- 
tion to  these  decent  people  taking,  if  they 
really  wished,  the  penniless  child.  He  was 
christened  Henk  Caspers  and  inscribed  in 
the  public  register  as  such.  He  took  kindly 
to  his  bottle  in  the  cottage,  and  the  child- 
less couple  would  play  with  him  for  hours. 
After  a  time,  while  they  still  played  with 
him,  they  would  suddenly  pause  and  look 
anxiously  at  each  other.  And  Henk  would 
turn  away,  whistling,  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  room.  Once  or  twice  he  broke  off,  to 
kiss  his  wife,  which  was  not  at  all  in  his 
character  and  up-growing.  He  did  not  kiss 
the  child. 

Little  Henk  Caspers  had  not  been  a  year 
in  the  house  when  his  foster-mother's  own 
baby  was  born.  Father  Henk  went  to  tell 
the  Burgomaster. 

"A  boy,  you  say?"  echoed  the  Burgo- 
master, opening  a  big  book. 

"Yes,  your  Worship:  how  could  it  have 
been  anything  else  ?  " 

"  H'm,"  said  the  Burgomaster.  "  Name  ?" 

"Hendrik  Caspers,"  said  old  Henk 
firmly. 

"But  you're  got  that  already,"  protested 
the  Burgomaster,  over  his  spectacles,  with 
uplifted  pen. 

"Pve  not  got  it.  Leastways,  it  doesn't 
count.  This  is  the  Hendrik  Caspers. 
Can't  the  other  be  changed?" 

"No,"  replied  the  man  of  the  law  curtly. 
"That  is  to  say,  it's  a  cumbrous  and  costly 
proceeding.  You  ought  to  have  thought 
of  this  before." 
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"How  could  we,  after  all  those  years?" 
pleaded  Henk.  The  Burgomaster  acqui- 
esced. 

VrouwCaspers  had  wondered,  if  she  died, 
what  Henk  would  say  to  that  big  fortune, 
hidden  away  in  a  stocking.  She  did  not 
dare  to  move  it,  for  how  could  she  approach 
any  one  with  a  note  for  a  thousand  guild- 
ers ?  As  well  give  herself  up  at  the  nearest 
police-station  at  once.  As  for  the  money, 
she  had  not  had  a  day's  rest  since  the 
care  of  it  weighed,  unremittingly,  on  her 
thoughts.  At  night  she  would  start  up, 
hearing  thieves.  "Let  them  come: "  we 
shall  see  what  they  steal!"  said  her  cheery 
husband.  And  now  her  own  child  was 
born.  Whose  was  the  money  now  ?  Hers 
— and  his,  therefore — for  taking  care  of  the 
stranger?  Or  the  foster-child's,  taken  in, 
as  the  whole  village  deemed,  including  par- 
son and  Burgomaster,  for  the  love  of  God  ? 
She  felt  she  had  neither  ability  nor  desire  to 
solve  the  question,  as  she  lay  back  contem- 
plating her  son.  Such  a  beauty!  The  other 
little  Henk  cried  in  his  cot.  "We  mustn't 
neglect  him,"  she  said  feebly.  "Henk, 
what  is  it  he  wants  ?  " 

"Hanged  if  I  know  what  the  little  brute 
wants,"  answered  Henk.  In  what  sense  did 
he  use  the  word  ?    It  might  be  difficult  to  say. 

But  as  time  went  on  it  would  have  been, 
had  any  cared,  less  difficult.  Also,  impar- 
tial investigation  might  have  discovered, 
often,  if  not  always,  adequate  explanations 
of  the  elder  infant's  tears.  He  was  old 
enough  now,  fully  a  twelvemonth,  to  cry 
real  sorrow.  Hannah  Caspers  was  labori- 
ously kind  to  him,  till  the  labor  slowed 
down  a  bit,  under  the  strain. 

"My  son'Henk,"  said  Caspers,  dand- 
ling the  spluttery  bundle  on  his  knee.  He 
would  remember  to  dandle  the  other  on  the 
other — at  least  he  had  two  knees.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  he  said,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  much  squalling,  the  thing  he  had 
often  wanted  but  never  intended  to  utter: 
"Nobody's  child." 

It  was  true:  the  elder  Hendrik  was  No- 
body's Child,  and  yet  he  was  Henk  Cas- 
pers, number  one.  They  called  him 
"Number  One":  the  sobriquet  sounded 
more  than  spiteful.  A  sharp  old  neighbor 
remarked:  "Why  not  Number  Nought?" 
Yet  nobody  could  say  Hannah  Caspers  was 
cruel  to  "the  other  one";  she  constantly 
remembered  not  to  be  that. 


The  children  grew  up  together  for  the 
next  dozen  years;  the  stranger  was  called 
Hendrik  and  the  son  of  the  house  called 
Henk — as  Henry  and  Harry:  the  whole 
difference  of  their  daily  lives  lay  there.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  Hannah's  late-born  off- 
spring was  a  feeble,  quick-brained  little 
chap ;  the  Ishmael  of  the  cottage  was  healthy, 
boisterous,  all  for  an  out-door  life.  In  sheer 
animal  spirits  he  would  upset  his  younger 
"brother,"  and  then  Isaac  would  cry. 

The  knowledge  of  our  own  folly  is  the 
worst  of  reconcilers  to  our  own  fate.  When 
Henk  Caspers  and  Hannah  recalled  how 
unnecessary  was  Ishmael's  presence  at 
their  fireside,  they  almost  hated  the  leap- 
ing, laughing  brat. 

At  the  critical  age  of  twelve  the  younger 
boy,  never  well,  manifestly  sickened.  The 
doctor  appeared,  as  a  permanent  expense, 
in  the  cottage;  at  the  same  time,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  frightful  truth  that  mis- 
fortune never  comes  single-handed,  Henk 
Caspers  broke  his  arm  by  a  fall  on  a  slide  at 
winter  time.  It  was  badly  set  and,  al- 
though he  recovered  the  use  of  it,  the  elbow 
remained  stiff.  He  became  a  second-rate 
workman,  "the  man  with  the  arm." 

But  before  the  limb  was  out  of  the  sling, 
the  doctor  spoke  of  changes  for  young 
Henk.  The  damp  climate  of  the  village — 
just  outside  The  Hague — was  very  bad  for 
the  boy:  he  was  growing  too  fast:  he  need- 
ed the  dry  air  of  the  Gelderland  hills.  The 
parents  might,  perhaps,  move  to  those 
parts — to  save  the  child's  life  ? 

Was  it  as  bad  as  that?  The  mother 
gazed  into  the  physician's  eyes. 

That  evening,  with  swift  resolve  to  do  it 
and  not  draw  back,  she  spread  the  whole  of 
the  five  bank-notes  in  a  line  before  her  hus- 
band, as  he  sat  by  the  table,  head  bent  and 
reflective,  resting  his  wounded  arm.  He 
glanced  up  in  terror. 

"They  were  with  the  child,"  she  said 
quickly.    "With  Hendrik." 

"  Five — thousand — guilders ! "  he  stut- 
tered.   "  How  much  money  is  that  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  Oof!"  She  pushed 
them  toward  him. 

"You  fool!"  he  exclaimed  angrily.  "If 
you'd  put  them  in  the  bank,  they'd  have 
been  ten!" 

"Father  put  his  money  in  a  bank  and  it 
failed,"  she  said. 

He  did  not  answer,  gazing  at  the  five  bits 
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The  man  gave  a  long  whistle,  and  the  child  stopped  screaming  to  hear. — Page  199. 


of  paper.    "Five  thousand  florins !"  he  re-  of  it  than   Kees.     But,  look  here!" — he 

peated.      "It's  a   great   deal   more   than  glanced  up  at  her — "It  belongs  to  Hen- 

Kees  ever  had."  drik!" 

44 We  shall  make  a  better  use  of  it  than        "Absurd!"    she    replied,    suddenly    re- 

Kees  did,"  she  answered  hurriedly.  solved  on  this  point,  now  he  questioned  it, 

41  Ves,  oh  yes!  we  shall  make  a  better  use  amazed  that  she  ever  could  have  doubted. 
Vol.  XLV  — 22  201 
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"  Of  course  it  was  intended  for  us,  for  our 
care  of  him!    Any  fool  can  see  that." 

"I  suppose  so,"  acquiesced  the  milder 
man.  "  Well,  the  little  brute  can  repay  our 
kindness  by  saving  Henk's  life." 

To  the  woods  of  Gelderland,  then,  the 
little  family  departed,  securing  a  lonely 
cottage  there  among  the  pines.  In  this 
strange,  inhospitable  country  the  invalided 
father  sought  vainly — and  not  too  strenu- 
ously— for  work.  They  possessed  about 
four  thousand  guilders — one  thousand  hav- 
ing gone  to  the  purchase  of  the  cottage — 
which  a  friend  of  Caspers,  a  builder,  had 
put  into  his  business,  promising  a  minimum 
of  six  and  a  maximum  of  ten  per  cent. 
Henk  reckoned,  from  all  the  friend's  ac- 
counts, on  ten:  they  had  nearly  enough  to 
live. 

But  the  sharp  Gelderland  air  proved  un- 
satisfactory •  for  the  delicate  child,  whose 
complaint  was  some  sort  of  slow  "waste," 
as  the  common  people  too  truly  term  it. 
His  asthma,  for  instance,  was  worse  here 
than  at  The  Hague. 

Within  eighteen  months  the  builder 
failed :  the  four  thousand  guilders  had  been 
his  last  rope  of  sand.  But  Henk  Caspers 
was  not  to  blame,  for  the  builder,  a  church 
elder  and  parish  councillor,  had  been  esti- 
mated, till  a  week  before  his  fall,  "safe  as 
the  bank."  There  are  people  to  whom  this 
idea  still  conveys  some  conception  of  secur- 
ity. The  Caspers  were  penniless.  The 
wife,  who  had  barely  been  reconciled  by  the 
ten  per  cent,  to  the  letting  the  money  leave 
the  corner  it  had  slept  in  so  many  years — 
the  wife  said,  "I  told  you  so,"  till  the  hus- 
band struck  her  with  his  unstiff  arm. 

Fortunately  Hendrik,  now  aged  four- 
teen, had  strong,  healthy  arms  and  a  will- 
ing heart.  People  liked  him.  In  this  for- 
lorn neighborhood  none  knew  or  cared  to 
know  his  unusual  connection  with  his  "  par- 
ents." These  latter  had  wisely  held  their 
peace:  their  elder  "son"  was  put  to  work 
at  a  carpenter's,  who  took  on  the  maimed 
father  at  half-price.  Henk  lay  out  in  the 
woods — all  the  doctors  and  quacks  con- 
sulted recommended  ''fresh  air" — and 
drank  milk. 

Thus  they  struggled  on  for  another  year 
or  two  till  the  great  change  came.  The 
woman,  Hannah,  had  got  reconciled  to  the 
foster-child,  now  he  earned  more  than  half 
the  family  bread.    She  liked  him.    He  was 


happy.  But  all  the  passions  of  her  heart — 
deeper  stirring  than  even  she  had  ever 
dreamed  of  in  her  emptiest  days — all  her 
mother  love  and  fear  and  yearning  lived 
only  for  the  sickly  child  she  had  borne. 

"This  air,"  the  doctor  kept  on  saying, 
"  isn't  what  the  boy  needs  at  all.  Couldn't 
your  husband  find  work  in  Germany — at 
Bonn,  for  instance  ?  So  many  Dutch  work- 
men find  good  pay  along  the  Rhine. " 

"Would  he  recover,  if  he  lived  there?" 
asked  the  anxious  mother. 

"He  would  have  a  much  better  chance/* 
replied  the  doctor,  walking  away. 

But  Hannah  knew  such  talk  was  futile. 
As  well  say  that  boy  might  recover  in 
Heaven! 

She  was  sadly  ruminating  these  matters 
again  on  that  bright  August  morning,  when 
the  motor-car  came  flying  along  the  dusty 
road,  which  brought  the  change.  She  de- 
tested motors,  not  only  because  she  didn't 
possess  one,  but  for  the  more  individual 
reason  that  dust  was  bad  for  Henk. 

This  motor-car  stopped  at  her  door,  and 
Hannah  went  to  join  it  and  tell  the  way  to 
Arnhem. 

But  the  lady  who  descended  from  it,  said : 
"Vrouw  Caspers?  I  want  to  see  you  on 
business" — and  Hannah  at  once  thought  of 
Hendrik,  out  at  his  work,  for  the  day. 

Without  more  ado  the  lady  entered  the 
cottage  and,  unasked,  she  sat  down.  As 
she  loosened  the  absurd  motor-trappings 
which  a  famous  French  house  had  fur- 
nished her,  the  carpenter's  wife  saw  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  "the  great  world,"  no 
longer  quite  young — perhaps  forty-five — 
and  attired  in  widow's  mourning.  And  also 
Hannah  saw  that  she  trembled  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  steady  her  knees  and  her  voice. 

She — the  visitor — spoke  a  few  phrases 
about  the  road,  the  fine  day,  the  pretty  cot- 
tage— visibly  perfunctory,  making  pretence. 

Then  she  burst  out :  "  Have  you  children  ? 
Yes,  I  know  you  have  two.  I  have  come 
about  that." 

Hannah  also  sat  down,  anxiously  waiting. 

"You  will  ask  how  I  know? — I  will  tell 
you  quite  frankly.  The  Burgomaster  of 
the  village  where  you  used  to  live,  Voor- 
dorp,  is  a  connection  of  friends  of  mine,  so 
I  heard,  long  ago,  your  story.  I  know  you 
have  a  foster-son — was  he  the  child  of  one 
of  your  relations  ?  "  She  paused,  as  anxious 
as  the  other  woman,  if  not  more  so. 
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"He  is  a  foundling,"  said  Hannah,  on 
her  guard. 

"No?  A  parish  child'  Well,  that  may 
suit  all  the  better.  I  am  a  widow,  alone  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be 
childless/ ' 

"  Yes,"  said  Hannah,  suddenly  softening. 

"  I  have  often  thought  I  should  wish,  in 
my  loneliness,  to  have  a  son.  But  I  don't 
want  a  baby,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  re- 
spectable parents  to  abandon  a  half-grown 
child." 

She  spoke  these  sentences  as  if  trying  to 
seem  matter-of-fact;  but,  in  reality,  every 
nerve  in  her  was  faint  with  the  strain.  She 
showed  it,  catching  her  breath  with  each 
word  or  two,  as  the  peasant  woman  listened 
in  silence. 

"I  heard,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  you 
were,  perhaps,  not  over-anxious  to — to  re- 
tain the — the  foster-child:  is  that  true?" 

"It  depends,"  replied  Hannah  slowly. 
"We  have  never  thought  of  parting  with 


him.  We  should  have  to  feel  very  sure  of 
his  future.  We  should  have  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  the — the  person." 

The  visitor  smiled,  a  mixture  of  pathos 
and  hauteur.  "  I  am  rich,  and  he  would  be 
as  my  son  to  me." 

"Where  do  you  live?"  asked  Hannah 
suddenly. 

"  I  am  changing  my  residence.  I  should 
live  where  it  was  best  for  him.  But  this  I 
must  prepare  you  for — I  shall  go  abroad." 

"Germany?"  cried  Hannah.  "The 
Rhine?" 

The  visitor  smiled  again:  her  voice  grew 
calm,  as  the  other's  rose.  "Germany  is 
big,"  she  said.    "Wrhat  makes  you  ask?" 

"  Nothing.  Only  that  many  work  people 
go  from  here,  so  I  know  about  the  Rhine." 

"  I  have  thought  of  Bonn  or  Wiesbaden, 
places  near  there.  The  boy  would  have 
every  comfort,  every  luxury.  I  have  heard 
that  you — have  had  losses.  I  should  be 
glad  to — to  help  you — a  little." 
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"How  much?"  asked  Hannah,  too 
eagerly. 

The  wealthy  petitioner  drew  back.  "Not 
much,"  she  said  coldly.  "  There  is  no  need. 
I  should  pay  you  a  thousand  guilders,  in 
two  payments  of  five  hundred,  once  for  all, 
and  I  should  take  the  boy — for  good." 

"Only  one  thousand  guilders!"  cried 
Hannah. 

"Yes — why  should  I  pay  you  more?" 

"But  the  boy?  He  would  be  rich.  Have 
the  best  doctors?    Live  in  a  fine  house." 

"Is  he  ill?"  cried  the  visitor,  turning 
white. 

"Not  ill.  But  he  isn't  strong.  I  will 
fetch  him." 

"Is  he  here?  I  thought  he  would  be  at 
work  somewhere.  Is  he — "  But  Hannah 
was  already  gone.  A  moment  later  she  ap- 
peared with  her  son.  She  stood  behind 
him,  holding  her  finger  to  her  lips. 

The  boy  was  tall  and  well-grown  for  his 
age:  his  ill-health  and  enforced  leisure  had 
given  him  an  air  of  refinement  and  even  a 
certain  elegance.  As  he  stood  there,  he  cer- 
tainly made  an  unexpectedly  pleasing  im- 
pression for  a  boy  out  of  a  carpenter's  cot- 
tage on  the  Gelderland  heath. 

"And  so  you  are  Hendrik  Caspers?" 
said  the  visitor.  The  two  bright  spots  on 
her  cheeks  burned  red. 

"Yes,  madam,  at  your  service,"  he  an- 
swered prettily. 

With  a  start  of  pleasure  she  caught  his 
accent,  so  different  from  that  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  city  streets. 

"You  are  a  nice  boy;  have  you  been 
looking  at  my  motor-car?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Would  you  like  to  have  a  ride  in  a  mo- 
tor-car?" 

"  Very  much,  madam.    Oh,  mother " 

Hannah  intervened,  setting  her  face  hard, 
avoiding  his  eyes.  "Not  to-day,  at  any 
rate,"  she  said.  "  Some  other  time.  Leave 
us  now,  Henk!" 

But  he  dragged  her  out  after  him. 
"Who  is  that  lady,  mother?  What  does 
she  want  ?  Why  mayn't  I  ?  "  He  stamped 
his  foot.  " I  want  to  go  in  her  motor.  I'll 
run  back."    She  clung  to  him. 

"You're  always  spoiling  my  pleasure. 
You  do  it  on  purpose — "  he  pushed  so 
roughly,  she  caught  at  her  bosom. 
"Henk! " 

"  I've  little  pleasure  enough  here,  Heaven 


knows,  in  this  beastly  dull  life;  I  hate  it!  I 
wish  I  was  dead!" 

"Henk,  listen  to  me " 

"  I  hate  it,  I  hate  it.  Always  ill  and  no 
sort  of  fun.  If  she  wants  me  in  her  motor- 
car  " 


" She  shall  have  you!  Oh,  Henk,  listen 
tome!" 

It  was  all  poured  out  in  one  hurried  mo- 
ment of  fierce  whispers  behind  the  door. 
She  was  only  too  accustomed  to  his  queru- 
lous complaints — but  till  now,  but  till  now 
— they  had  been  empty,  useless  complaints! 

She  went  back  to  the  visitor:  "  I  must 
speak  to  his  father,  of  course,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  know  what  to  think  or  say." 

"His  father — yes,"  answered  the  lady, 
turning  to  the  door.  "  Yes,  of  course,  his 
— father.  The  boy  might  have  been  much 
worse." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  the 
woman. 

"  It  would  be  so  different  if  I  had  come 
for  vour  own  child.  Is  he  at  work  with  his 
father?" 

"  Yes,  out  for  the  day." 

"Just  so.  To-morrow  I  shall  come  for 
your  reply — and  the  boy.  What  we  do,  we 
must  do  at  once  or  not  at  all." 

"Might  I  know  your  name,  Madam ?'* 

"  Certainly.  The  Baroness  van  Brest,  at 
the  Hotel  du  Soleil,  Zutfen." 

The  woman  in  the  cottage  flung  her  apron 
over  her  head  and  fell,  weeping  as  she 
never  had  wept,  on  the  deal  table.  The 
woman  in  the  motor-car  sat  erect,  white 
and  tearless. 

"The  boy  is  better  than  one  could  have 
imagined — better  than  one  could  have  im- 
agined," she  said  over  and  over  again. 

Next  evening,  when  the  older  Hendrik, 
the  bread-winner  of  seventeen,  came  back 
from  his  work,  he  found  that  he  was  the  only 
son  henceforth.  "  The  poor  brute  has  gone 
away  to  be  rich,"  said  the  father,  with  a 
gulp.  "  In  a  motor-car  to  Germany.  To  a 
big  hotel  at  Bonn." 

"Yes,  to  Bonn— to  the  Royal  Hotel," 
said  the  mother,  stirring  the  pot. 

Hendrik  gazed  from  one  to  the  other. 
"Gone?"  he  echoed,  "Henk?" 

"Yes,  gone  for  good — to  be  rich,"  said 
the  father,  piling  up  his  agony. 

"But  then  you — you  haven't  got  any  son 
left  of  your  own." 

An   oath   burst   from   the   father;    the 
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mother  turned,  screaming,  from  her  fire: 
"  You  lie !  You  lie,  you  blackguard !  What 
do  you  mean  ?  How  dare  you  ?  What  do 
you " 

"Hush!"  cried  the  husband,  and  struck 
his  hand  on  the  table.  4i  What  makes  you 
talk  like  that  Hendrik?" 

"Why— I— I— "the  lad  shifted  his  feet 
Of  course,  I  know  I'm  not  really  your  son." 

"  You  know — you  know " 

"  Hush,  wife.  What  do  you  mean,  Hen- 
drik?" 

"Why,  father,  I  heard  you  say  once, 
yourself,  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  I  was  *  No- 
body's Child,'  and  I  asked  what  that 
meant,  and  they  told  me.  And  I  found  out 
how  you'd  taken  me  in,  and  that's  why  I 
love  you  all  I  can." 

"But  why  did  you  never  speak  of  it  to 
us?" 

"I  thought  it'd  hurt  you,  as  you  never 
spoke  of  it  to  me,"  said  Hendrik. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone:  "He  knows 
nothing  of  the  five  thousand  guilders,"  said 
the  wife  to  the  husband.  "Which  were 
ours,"  replied  the  husband. 

"So  I've  lost  them  both  in  one  day!" 
said  the  red-eyed  wife. 

That  morning,  she  had  summoned,  after 
a  sleepless  night,  a  heroism  which  surely 
women  alone  find  cause  to  develop,  and  she 
had  said  to  her  own  son,  in  the  gray  light  of 
the  kitchen:  "You  will  hear,  perhaps,  that 
you  aren't  our  child,  Hcnk.  Don't  talk 
about  it,  but  don't  contradict  it.  It  is 
true." 

"  Why — whose  child  am  I  ?  "asked Henk. 

"We  don't  know.  You  were  found  on 
our  door  step.  You  are  going  to  be  this 
grand  lady's  child  now." 

"It's  a  good  thing  she  didn't  ask  for 
Hendrik,"  remarked  Henk. 

"We — we — our  own — you  see — "  she 
fell  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  and  he  cried  out 
to  her,  half  angrily,  not  to  take  on  so. 

He  did  not  take  on,  in  his  new  German 
life,  with  the  Baroness  who  bade  him  call 
her  mother;  it  would  have  been  unnatural 
to  expect  him  to  grieve;  a  fairy  godmother 
she  was  to  him — he  lived  in  fairy  land — a 
villa  by  the  Rhine,  with  a  rose-garden 
around  it,  servants,  a  daily  doctor,  a  motor- 
car. A  certain  monotony,  for  the  Baroness 
van  Brest  had  few  acquaintances  in  this 
foreign  town  and  seemed  not  to  desire  any. 
She  had  one  all-absorbing  interest:  she  was 


passionately  musical  and,  in  this  birthplace 
of  Beethoven,  of  music  she  could  take  her 
fill.  "  The  boy  has  not  that  taste, "  she  com- 
plained: he  sang  hopelessly  out  of  tune. 
When  he  said  he  felt  tired,'  she  protested 
irritably,  but  she  gradually  learned  to  un- 
derstand, inexhaustibly  healthy  herself, 
that  he  really  was  delicate.  Then,  unable 
to  combat  illness,  she  sent  for  the  daily  doc- 
tor. And  she  said  the  boy  had  been  shame- 
fully neglected.  The  doctor  willingly  said 
it  also.  Presently  Henk  said  it,  with  a 
growing  grievance  against  his  parents — his 
"foster-parents" — to  whom  he  now  very 
seldom  wrote. 

On  the  whole  he  was  good-tempered  at 
first,  childishly  pleased  with  all  his  novel 
gewgaws.  Only  her  resolve  to  have  him 
taught  something — lessons — he  fought. 

They  clashed — he  had  a  fit  of  asthma  in 
the  night,  and  she  gave  way.  Some  weeks 
later  she  tried  again,  with  no  better 
success. 

He  would  moon  about  the  place  all  day, 
except  when  he  went  out  with  her  in  the 
motor.  He  ate  sweets,  and  wanted  pocket 
money  for  that,  and  for  an  inordinate  pleas- 
ure in  dress.  After  all,  he  was  a  great  lad  of 
sixteen:  she  closed  the  door — sometimes 
with  a  slight  bang — on  herself  and  her 
piano.  The  doctor  said  he  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  "overstrained." 

After  a  time  he  got  into  very  real  mis- 
chief, in  spite  of  his  ill-health,  but  this  he 
succeeded  in  entirely  concealing  from  her. 
Only  it  caused  him  to  claim  a  larger  allow- 
ance; they  almost  quarrelled  over  that.  He 
had  a  long  illness — pneumonia,  caught  over- 
night— she  nursed  him  through  that  with 
maternal  devotion.  Picking  up  far  too 
slowly,  through  months  of  semi-convales- 
cence, he  moped,  and  the  doctor  said  he 
ought  to  have  a  companion. 

"  I  want  Hendrik,"  he  declared,  after  the 
doctor  had  gone.  She  objected,  and  they 
had  what  Henk  called  "  a  row."  But  he  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  as  was  his  habit. 

"He  can  come  as  your  servant,"  said  the 
Baroness  at  last.  "  He  will  be  good  to  you, 
and,  besides,  he  will  have  to  stay,  while 
three  have  given  notice  since  you  were  ill." 

"You've  never  felt  pain,  mother,"  re- 
plied Henk. 

"Yes,  I  have  felt  pain,"  replied  the  Bar- 
oness, and  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
back  at  her  "foster-son." 
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She  jjot  up  to  kiss  him,  vehemently. 


Hendrik  wrote  at  first  that  he  could  not 
leave  the  folks  at  home,  but  Henk  cried 
with  rage  and  regret  over  the  letter,  so  the 
Baroness  had  to  make  it  worth  the  Cas- 
perses'  while  almost  to  drive  the  young  car- 
penter from  their  house.  "I  know  what 
it  must  cost  you  to  part  from  your  child," 
she  wrote.  Hannah  made  an  attempt  to 
come  also. 

Henk  himself  replied:  "My  dear  foster- 
mother,  you  wouldn't  like  this  place.  I  will 
come  and  see  you  next  summer."  He  had 
written  the  same  thing  a  year  before.  "  Shall 
I    put     'Vrouw    Caspers,'   mother?"   he 


asked.  "Better  put  *  foster-mother '  this 
once  more  and '  Vrouw  Caspers*  next  time," 
replied  the  Baroness  gently.  "You  can't 
have  two  mothers  all  your  life."  "No,  it 
sounds  like  having  none,"  said  Henk.  He 
checked  himself,  irritably. 

" Nor  have  I ! "  he  exclaimed.  "Oh,  you 
have!"  cried  the  Baroness.  "You  have!" 
She  got  up  to  kiss  him,  vehemently. 

"Kisses  don't  make  me  your  child,"  he 
said.  "  But  love  does,"  she  replied.  "  Yes, 
love  tells  me  you  are  mine." 

Hendrik  arrived  to  attend  on  the  invalid. 
The  great  lady  received  him  with  cool  kind- 
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ness  and  inquired  after  his  parents.  She 
instructed  him  carefully  as  to  his  duties  with 
Henk,  and  especially  recommended  him  to 
realize  the  change  in  their  relations.  "  I 
quite  understand  that,  or  I  shouldn't  have 
come,"  replied  Hendrik  quietly.  He  was 
very  humble  and  civil,  a  little  awkward,  of 
course.  The  Baroness  took  little  further 
notice  of  him.  Once  or  twice  she  looked  up 
at  him  curiously,  when  he  put  his  hand  to 
his  forehead  in  doubt,  and  the  first  time  she 
heard  him  laugh,  on  the  staircase,  she 
paused,  thunderstruck.  But  he  didn't 
laugh  often,  Henk  was  a  ceaseless  worry, 
exacting,  querulous,  offensively  rude. 

"Don't  leave!"  begged  the  doctor,  after 
a  scene,  when  the  patient  had  thrown  a 
plate  of  soup  over  his  big  foster-brother. 

"He's  already  worn  out  half  a  dozen 
valets,  but  he  can't  last  long!"  "Good 
Heavens!"  cried  Hendrik,  so  shaken  he  had 
difficulty  in  restraining  his  tears. 

"Don't  breathe  a  word  to  the  Baroness, 
for  God's  sake,"  said  the  doctor. 

Ill  as  the  invalid  was,  Hendrik  soon  dis- 
covered that,  with  the  buoyancy  of  a  lung 
complaint,  he  was  not  too  ill  to  motor.  That 
diversion  also  carried  him  to  far-away  dis- 
tractions, of  which  the  Baroness  would  never 
hear.  And  when  Hendrik  protested  against 
such  pastimes  the  sick  youth  would  tell  him 
to  remember  that  he,  Hendrik,  was  only  a 
common  carpenter's  son. 

Henk  had  gradually  convinced  himself 
that  he  was  the  son  of  some  noble  who  had 
deserted  a  mother  too  lowly  for  such  a  son 
to  care  about.    Probably  long  dead. 

On  one  of  these  motor-escapades  there  oc- 
curred what  might  easily  have  happened  any 
time,  and  what  Hendrik  had  dreaded  from 
the  first.  In  a  disreputable  tavern  a  drunk- 
en and  dissolute  affray  broke  out,  only  a 
few  moments'  heated  collision,  in  which 
Hendrik  foolishly  flung  himself  between 
the  two  combatants.  When  it  was  over, 
Henk  stood  unwounded  and  trembling,  but 
Hendrik  lay  with  a  knife  in  his  breast.  A 
gendarme  was  in  the  house  before  any  one 
had  thought  this  possible:  nothing  could 
be  hushed  up.  By  the  time  Hendrik  had 
been  got  to  the  hospital,  the  Baroness  van 
Brest  was  there,  waiting  for  him.  They 
brought  her  to  the  bedside. 

"You  have  saved  my  son,"  she  said, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  as  she  had 


trembled  on  that  day  when  she  came  to  the 
cottage  in  Gelderland. 

He  smiled  wanly :  then  he  grew  very  grave. 

"Mevrouw,  you  must  tell  him  not  to  go 
to  those  places  again!" 

Her  lips  curled  in  scorn  of  all  she  had 
heard,  in  the  last  half  hour,  from  the  pitiless 
superintendent  of  police. 

"You  must  say  good-by  for  me,"  he 
whispered,  "to  the — folks — at  home." 

She  sank  down  by  the  bed  and  burst  out 
weeping.  "  You  aie  dying  for  him — for  my 
son!"  she  sobbed.  "Oh,  how  will  your 
mother  bear  it!  How  can  I  ever  tell  her? 
Your  poor  mother!  Your  poor,  poor 
mother!" 

The  doctor  stepped  forward :  "  Hush ! " 
he  said.    "  Recollect " 

But  the  dying  man  motioned  him  aside. 
To  see  his  mistress,  the  great  lady,  weeping 
thus  was  more  than  Hendrik's  humility 
could  endure.  "She'll  be  sorry  enough," 
he  gasped.  "But  not — not  like  a  real 
mother!  Don't  be  too — too  unhappy, 
Mevrouw.  She  wasn't  my — real  mother. 
It  doesn't  matter  now — but  don't  tell." 

The  Baroness  van  Brest  caught  at  his 
coverlid.  She  bent  over  the  bed.  "  I  don't 
understand,"  she  said.  "  What  do  you  say  ? 
Not  your  mother  ?  Vrouw  Caspers  ?  Who 
was  your  mother  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  I  was — Nobody's 
child." 

"But  Henk?" 

"Yes,  she's  got  Henk  still,  you  see. 
Henk's  her  own:  that's  different.  You 
must  let  Henk  be  good  to  her  now,  Me- 
vrouw— for  my  sake.  And  the  doctor  must 
— must — must  cure  Henk." 

"  I  don't  understand —  "  But  she  under- 
stood only  too  well.  How  the  woman  had 
divined  the  mother  on  that  August  morn- 
ing, had  dreaded  all  allusion  to  the  wasted 
money,  had  put  forward  the  sick  son  in- 
stead of  the  foundling,  had  lied  to  her, 
cheated  her,  robbed  her — robbed  her  of 
what?" 

She  stood,  trying  to  see  into  her  agony, 
to  see  through  it,  to  comprehend,  to  re- 
member. That  brush  of  the  hand  across 
the  forehead — that  laugh! 

"Your  servant  is  dead,  Frau  Baronin," 
said  the  doctor. 

She  fell  upon  the  bed  without  a  cry,  and 
rained  kisses  on  the  silent  face. 
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VII 


THE  HEGIRA 


'  my  manage  was  a  bull  ter- 
rier puppy — brindled,  bow- 
legged  and  bold — at  least, 
Jeams  declared  Dix  to  be 
a  bull-pup  of  purest  blood 
when  he  sold  him  to  me  for 
five  dollars  and  a  suit  of  clothes  that  had 
cost  sixty.  I  subsequently  found  that  he 
had  given  a  quarter  for  him  to  a  negro  sta- 
ble-boy who  had  been  sent  to  dispose  of 
him.  Like  the  American  people,  he  was 
of  many  strains;  but  he  proved  to  have 
good  stuff  in  him,  and  he  had  the  soul  of  a 
lion.  One  eye  was  bleared,  a  memento  of 
some  early  and  indiscreet  insolence  to  some 
decisive  clawed  cat;  his  ears  had  been 
crookedly  clipped  and  one  perked  out,  the 
other  in,  and  his  tail  had  been  badly 
bobbed;  but  was  as  expressive  as  the  im- 
mortal Rab's  eloquent  stump.  He  feared 
and  followed  Jeams,  but  he  adored  me. 
To  lie  and  blink  at  me  by  the  hour  was  his 
chief  occupation.  To  crawl  up  and  lick 
my  hand,  or  failing  that,  my  boot,  was  his 
heaven. 

I  always  felt  that  with  all  my  faults, 
which  none  knew  like  myself,  there  must 
be  some  basic  good  in  me  to  inspire  so  de- 
voted a  love. 

When  I  determined  to  leave  for  the 
West  the  night  of  my  final  break  with  Lilian 
Poole,  in  my  selfishness  I  forgot  Dix;  but 
when  I  reached  home  that  night  sobered 
and  solitary,  there  was  Dix  with  his  earnest, 
adoring  gaze,  his  shrewd  eye  fixed  on  me, 
and  his  friendly  twist  of  the  back.  His 
joy  at  my  mere  presence  consoled  me  and 
gave  me  spirit,  though  it  did  not  affect  my 
decision. 

Jeams,  who  had  followed  me  from  col- 
lege, at  times  hung  around  my  office,  car- 
ried Miss  Poole  my  notes  and  flowers  and, 
in  the  hour  of  my  prosperity,  blossomed  out 
in  a  gorgeousness  of  apparel  that  partly  ac- 
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counted  for  my  heavy  expense  account,  as 
well  as  for  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
little  private  stock  I  occasionally  kept  or 
tried  to  keep  in  a  deceptive  looking  desk 
which  I  used  as  a  sideboard  for  myself  and 
friends.  He  usually  wore  an  old  suit  of 
mine  in  which  he  looked  surprisingly  well^ 
but  on  occasions  he  wore  a  long-tailed  coat, 
a  red  necktie  and  a  large  soft,  light  hat 
which,  cocked  on  the  side  of  his  head,  gave 
him  the  air  of  an  Indian  potentate.  I 
think  he  considered  himself  in  some  sort  a 
partner.  He  always  referred  to  me  and  my 
business  as  "us"  and  " our"  business,  and, 
on  some  one's  asking  him  derisively  if  he 
were  a  partner  of  mine,  he  replied,  "  Oh, 
no,  sir,  only  what  you  might  term  a  minor 
connectee  of  the  Captain."  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  useful  fellow,  being  ready  to  do 
anything  in  the  world  I  ordered,  except 
when  he  was  tight  or  had  some  piece  of  ras- 
cality on  foot — occasions  by  no  means  rare. 
He  wore,  at  election  time,  a  large  and  flam- 
ing badge  announcing  that  he  was  some- 
thing in  his  party — the  opposite  party  to 
mine;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
when  I  was  in  politics  he  perjured  himself 
freely  and  committed  other  crimes  against 
the  purity  of  the  ballot  on  which  econo- 
mists declare  all  Representative  Govern- 
ment is  founded.  One  of  my  ardent  friends 
once  informed  me  that  he  thought  I  ought 
not  to  allow  Jeams  to  wear  that  badge — it 
was  insulting  me  openly.  I  told  him  that 
he  was  a  fool,  that  I  was  so  afraid  Jeams 
would  insist  on  my  wearing  one,  too,  I  was 
quite  willing  to  compromise.  In  fact,  I  had 
gotten  rather  dependent  on  him.  Then  he 
and  I  held  such  identical  views  as  to  Peck, 
not  to  mention  some  other  mutual  acquaint- 
ances, and  Jeams  could  show  his  contempt 
in  such  delightfully  insolent  ways. 

I  had  intimated  to  Jeams  some  time  be- 
fore, immediately  after  my  first  serious  re- 
verse in  the  stock  market,  that  I  was  no 
longer  as  flush  as  I  had  been  and  that  un- 
less affairs  looked  up  I  might  move  on  to 
fresh  pastures — or,  possibly,  I  put  it,  to  a 
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wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  my  powers;, 
whereupon  he  promptly  indicated  his  in- 
tention to  accompany  me  and  share  my 
fortune.  But  I  must  say,  he  showed  plainly 
his  belief  that  it  was  a  richer  pasture  which 
I  was  contemplating  moving  into,  and  he 
viewed  the  prospect  with  a  satisfaction 
much  like  that  of  a  cat  which,  in  the  act  of 
lapping  milk,  has  cream  set  before  it.  The 
only  thing  that  puzzled  him  was  that  he 
could  not  understand  why  I  wanted  more 
than  I  had.    He  said  so  plainly. 

"What  you  want  to  go  'way  for,  Cap'n? 
Whyn't  you  stay  where  you  is?  You  done 
beat  'em  all — evy  one  of  'em " 

"Oh!  no,  I  haven't." 

"Go  'way  f'om  here — you  is  an'  you 
know  you  is—- dthat's  the  reason  you  carry 
yo'  head  so  high."  (He  little  knew  the  true 
reason.)  "An'  if  you  hadn't,  all  you  got  to 
do  is  to  walk  in  yonder — up  yonder  (with  a 
toss  of  his  head  in  the  direction  of  Miss 
Poole's  home),  an'  hang  up  your  hat  and 
den  you  ain  got  nuthin'  to  do  but  jus' 
write  yo'  checks." 

I  laughed  at  Jeams's  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  of  old  Poole's  son-in-law's  posi- 
tion. But  it  was  rather  a  bitterer  laugh  than 
he  suspected.  To  soothe  my  conscience 
and  also  to  draw  him  out,  I  said,  though 
I  did  not  then  really  think  it  possible: 

"  Why,  she's  going  to  marry  Peck." 

Jeams  turned  around  and  actually  spat 
out  his  disgust. 

"What,  dthat  man!"  Then,  as  he 
looked  at  me  to  assure  himself  that  I  was 
jesting,  and  finding  a  shade  less  amusement 
in  my  countenance  than  he  had  expected, 
he  uttered  a  wise  speech. 

"Well,  I  tell  you,  Cap'n— if  dthat  man 
gits  her  he  ought  to  have  her,  'cause  he  done 
win  her  an'  you  ain't  know  how  to  play  de 
game.   You  done  discard  de  wrong  card." 

I  acknowledged  in  my  heart  that  he  had 
hit  the  mark,  and  I  laughed  a  little  less  bit- 
terly, which  he  felt — as  did  Dix,  lying 
against  my  foot  which  he  suddenly  licked 
twice. 

"An'  I'll  tell  you  another  thing — you's 
well  rid  of  her.  Ef  she  likes  dthat  man  bes', 
let  him  have  her,  and  you  git  another  one. 
Der's  plenty  mo',  jes'  as  good  and  better, 
too,  and  you'll  meek  her  sorry  some  day. 
Dthat's  de  way  I  does.  If  dey  wants  some- 
body else,  I  let's  'em  have  'em.  It's  better 
to  let  'em  have  'em  befo'  than  after." 


When  Jeams  walked  out  of  my  room,  he 
had  on  a  suit  which  I  had  not  had  three 
months,  and  a  better  suit  than  I  was  able 
to  buy  again  in  as  many  years.    But  he  had 
paid  me  well  for  it    I  had  in  mind  his  wise 
saying  when  I  faced  Lilian  Poole  without 
a  cent  on  earth,  with  all  gone  except  my 
new-born  resolution  and  offered  her  only 
myself,  and  as  I  walked  out  of  her  gate 
I  consoled  myself  with  Jeams's  wisdom. 

When  I  left  Miss  Poole  I  walked  straight 
home,  and  having  let  nobody  know,  I  spent 
the  evening  packing  up  and  destroying  old 
letters  and  papers  and  odds   and  ends; 
among  them,  all  of  Lilian  Poole's  letters 
and  other  trash.    At  first,  I  found  myself 
tending  to  reading  over  and  keeping  a  few 
letters  and  knickknacks;   but   as  I  read 
over  the  letters  and  found  how  stiff,  meas- 
ured, and  vacant  her  letters  were  as  com- 
pared with  my  burning  epistles,  in  which 
I  had  poured  out  my  heart,  my  wrath  rose 
and  I  consigned  them  all  to  the  flames, 
whose  heat  was  the  only  warmth  they  had 
ever  known. 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  this  sombre  occu- 
pation with  no  companion  but  my  angry 
reflections  and  no  witness  but  Dix,  who  was 
plainly  aware  that  something  unusual  was 
going  on  and  showed  his  intense  anxiety,  in 
the  only  method  that  dull  humanity  has 
yet  learned  to  catalogue  as  Dog-talk:  by 
moving  around,  wagging  his  stump  of  a 
twist-tail  and  making  odd,  uneasy  sounds 
and  movements.  His  evident  uneasiness 
about  me  presently  attracted  my  attention 
and  I  began  to  think  what  I  should  do  with 
him.  I  knew  old  Mrs.  Upshur  would  take 
and  care  for  him  as  she  would  for  anything 
of  mine;  but  Dix,  though  the  best  tem- 
pered of  canines,  had  his  standards  which 
he  lived  up  to  like  a  gentleman  and  he 
brooked  no  insolence  from  his  inferiors  or 
equals  and  admitted  no  superiors.  More- 
over, he  needed  outdoor  exercise  as  all 
sound  creatures  do  and  this  poor,  old  de- 
crepit Mrs.  Upshur  could  not  give  him.  I 
discarded  for  one  reason  or  another  my 
many  acquaintances,  and  gradually  Jeams 
took  precedence  in  my  mind  and  held  it 
against  all  reasoning.  He  was  drunken  and 
worthless — he  would  possibly,  at  times, 
neglect  Dix,  and  at  others,  would  certainly 
testify  his  pride  in  him  and  prove  his  con- 
fidence by  making  him  fight :  but  he  adored 
the  dog  and  he  feared  me  somewhat.    As 
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I  wavered  there  was  a  knock  and  Jeams 
walked  in.  He  was  dressed  in  my  long 
frock  coat  and  his  large,  gray  hat  was  on 
the  back  of  his  head, — a  sure  sign  that  he 
was  tight,  even  had  not  his  dishevelled  col- 
lar and  necktie  and  his  perspiring  counte- 
nance given  evidence  of  his  condition.  As 
he  stood  in  the  door,  his  hand  went  up  to 
his  hat;  but  at  sight  of  the  room,  he 
dropped  it  before  he  could  reach  the  hat 
and  simply  stared  at  me  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Hi !    What  you  doin'  ?  "  he  stammered. 

"  Packing  up." 

"  Where  you  goin'  ?  " 

"  Going  away." 

"When  you  comin'  back?" 

"Never." 

"What I  Well,  damned  if  I  am'  gwine 
wid  you,  then." 

The  tone  was  so  sincere  and  he  was 
evidendy  so  much  in  earnest  that  a  lump 
sprang  into  my  throat.  I  turned  away  to 
keep  him  from  seeing  that  I  was  moved 
and  it  was  to  keep  him  still  from  finding 
out,  that  I  turned  on  him  with  well  feigned 
savageness  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"You  look  like  going  with  me,  don't 
you!  You  drunken  scoundrel!  Take  your 
hat  off,  sir" — for  in  his  confusion  he  had 
wholly  forgotten  his  manners.  They  now 
came  back  to  him. 

"Ixcuse  me — Cap'n"  (with  a  low  bow). 
"  Ixcuse  me,  suh.  I  al'ays  removes  my  hat 
in  the  presence  of  the  ladies  and  sech  dis- 
tinguished gent'mens  as* yourself,  suh;  but, 
Cap'n " 

"Drunken  rascal!"  I  muttered,  still  to 
hide  my  feeling. 

"  Cap'n —  I  ain'  drunk — I'll  swear  I  am' 
had  a  drink  not  in — "  He  paused  for  an 
appropriate  term  and  gave  it  up.  " — Not 
in — I'll  swear  on  a  stack  of  Bibles  as— as 
high  as  Gen'l  Washin's  monument — you 
bring  it  heah — is  you  got  a  Bible?  You 
smell  my  breath!" 

"Smell  your  breath!  I  can't  smell  any- 
thing but  your  breath.  Open  that  win- 
dow!" 

"Yes;  suh,"  and  the  window  was  mean- 
deringly approached,  but  not  reached,  for 
he  staggered  slightly  and  caught  on  a 
chair. 

"Cap'n,  I  ain'  had  a  drink  for  a  year — 
I'll  swear  to  dthat.  I'll  prove  it  to  you.  I 
ain'  had  a  cent  to  buy  one  wid  in  a  month — 


I  was  jus'  comin'  roun'  to  ast  you  to  gi'  me 
one — jus'  to  git  de  dust  out  o'  my  throat." 

"  Dust !  Clean  those  things  up  there  and 
get  some  dust  in  your  throat." 

"Yes,  suh — yes,  suh — Cap'n" — insinu- 
atingly, as  his  eye  fell  on  Dix,  who  was 
standing  looking  attentively  first  at  me 
and  then  at  Jeams,  completely  mystified 
by  my  tone,  but  ready  to  take  a  hand  if 
there  was  any  need  for  him.    ' '  Cap'n ' ' 

"Well,  what  is  it?  What  do  you  want 
now?" 

"Will  you  lend  me  a  hunderd?" 

"A  hundred  dollars?" 

"Yes,  suh — you  see " 

"  No.  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  licks  if  you 
don't  get  to  work  and  clean  up  that  floor." 

"Cap'n — yes,  suh — I'm  gwine  to  clean 
't  up— but,  Cap'n " 

"Well?" 

"I'll  let  you  in — jes'  len'  me  ten — or  five 
— or  jes'  one  dollar — hit's  a  cinch — Lord! 
I  can  meek  ten  for  one  jist  as  easy — Dee 
don'  know  him — Dee  think  he  ain'  nuthing 
but  a  cur  dawg — dats  what  I  told  'em. 
And  I'll  meek  you  all  de  money  in  the 
worl'—I  will  dat." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Well,  you  see,  hits  dthis  away — I 
wouldn'  bother  you  if  dat  yaller  bar-keeper 
nigger  hadn'  clean  me  up  wid  them  d — —d 
loaded  bones  of  hisn — jis'  stole  it  from  me — 
yes,  suh — jis' " 

"  Cleaned  you  up  ?    When  ?  " 

"Dthis  very  evenin' — I  had  seventeen 
dollars  right  in  my  pocket,  heah.  You  ax 
Mr.  Wills  if  I  didn't.  He  seen  me  have  it 
— I  had  jes'  got  it,  too " 

"You  liar — you  just  now  told  me  you 
hadn't  had  a  cent  in  a  month  and  now  you 
say  you  had  seventeen  dollars  this  evening." 
Jeams  reared  himself  up. 

"I  toll  you  dthat  ? "  He  was  now  steady- 
ing himself  with  great  gravity  and  trying  to 
keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  me. 

"Yes." 

"No,  sir.  I  never  toll  you  dthat  in  this 
worP!  'Cause  'twould  a  been  a  lie — and  I 
wouldn'  tell  you  a  lie  for  nuthin'  on  earth — 
I  never  had  no  seventeen  dollars." 

"I  know  you  didn't — I  know  that's  true, 
unless  you  stole  it;  but  you  said " 

"No,  sir — what  I  said  was — dthat  if 
you'd  len'  me  seventeen  dollars  I'd  take 
Dix  there  and  kill  any  dawg  dthat  yaller 
nigger  up  yonder  in  the  Raleigh  Hotel 
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could  trot  out.  I  didn'  keer  what  he  was — 
and  I  said  I'd — give  you  a  hundred  dollars 
out  of  the  skads  I  picked  up — dthat's  what 
I  said,  and  you  got  it  wrong." 

"You'll  do  what?" 

"You  see,  hit's  this  away — dthat  big- 
moufed,  corn-fed  yaller  nigger — he  was 
allowin'  dthat  Mr.  Mulligan  had  a  dawg 
could  chaw  up  any  dawg  dis  side  o'  tor- 
ment, and  I  'lowed  him  a  ten  dthat  I  had 
one  's  could  lick  H — 1  out  o'  any  Mulligan 
or  Mulligan's  dawg  top  o'  groun' — 'n'  dthat 
you'd  len'  me  th'  ten  to  put  up." 

"Well,  you've  lost  one  ten  anyway — I 
won't  lend  you  a  cent,  and  if  I  catch  you 
fighting  Dix,  I'll  give  you  the  worst  lamb- 
ing you  ever  had  since  Jdstice  John  had 
you  skinned  for  stealing  those  chickens." 

Jeams  threw  up  his  eyes  in  reprobation. 

"Now,  Cap'n — you  know  I  never  stole 
dem  chickens — dthat  old  jestice  he  jes' 
sentenced  me  'cause  you  was  my  counsel 
an'  'cause  I  was  a  nigger  an'  he  had'n  had 
a  chance  at  me  befo' — I  bet  if  I'd  give'  him 
half  de  money  'sted  o'  payin'  you,  he'd  a' 
let  me  off  mighty  quick." 

"Pay  me  I  you  never  paid  me  a  cent  in 
your  life." 

"Well,  I  promised  to  pay  you,  didn*  I? 
An'  ain't  dthat  de  same  thin'?" 

"Not  by  a  big  sight " 

"Dthat's  de  way  gent'mens  does." 

"Oh!  do  they?" 

Jeams  came  back  to  the  main  theme. 

"Mr.  Hen,  ain'  you  gwine  let  me  have 
dem  ten  dollars,  sho'  nough  ?  Hit's  jes'  like 
pickin'  money  up  in  de  road:  Dix  kin  kill 
dat  dawg  befo'  you  ken  say  Jack  Rober- 
son." 

"Jeams,"  I  said,  "look  at  me!" 

"Yes,  suh,  I'm  lookin',"  and  he  was. 

"I  am  going  away  to-night " 

"Well,  I'm  gwine  width  you,  I  ain' 
gwine  stay  heah  by  myself  after  you  and 
Dix  is  gone." 

"No,  you  can't  do  that.  I  don't  know 
yet  exactly  where  I  am  going,  I  have  not  yet 
decided.    I  am  going  West — to  a  big  city." 

"Dthat's  where  I  want  to  go — "  inter- 
rupted Jeams. 

"And  when  I  get  settled  I'll  send  for  Dix 
— I'm  going  to  leave  him  with  you." 

"Yes,  suh,  I'll  teck  keer  of  him  sure. 
I'll  match  him  against  any  dawg  in  dthis 
town — he  can  kill  dthat  dawg  of  dthat 
yalier  nigger's " 


"No,  if  you  put  him  in  a  fight,  I'll  kill 
you  the  first  time  I  see  you — d'you  hear  ?  " 

"Yes,  suh — I  ain'  gwine  put  him  in  no 
fight.  But  ef  he  gits  in  a  fight — you  know 
he's  a  mighty  high-spirited  dawg — he 
don'  like  dawgs  to  come  nosin'  roun'  him. 
Hit  sort  o'  aggrivates  him.  An'  ef  he 
should ?" 

"  I'll  whip  you  as  sure  as  you  live " 

"Jes' ef  he  should?" 

"  Yes — if  you  let  him." 

"No,  suh,  I  ain'  gwine  let  him.  You  lef 
him  wid  me." 

And  though  I  knew  that  he  was  lying,  I 
was  content  to  leave  the  dog  with  him;  for 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  with  some  one 
and  I  knew  he  loved  this  dog  and  hoped 
my  threat  would,  at  least,  keep  him  from 
anything  that  might  hurt  him. 

I  drifted  out  to  the  Club  later  and  casu- 
ally dropped  the  information  that  I  was 
going  away.  I  do  not  think  it  made  much 
impression  on  my  friends  there — in  fact, 
I  hardly  think  they  took  the  information 
seriously.  They  were  a  kindly  lot,  but  took 
life  lightly. 

When  I  left  town  at  midnight,  the  rain 
was  pouring  down  and  there  was  no  one  at 
the  dreary  station  to  see  me  off  but  Jeams 
and  Dix,  and  as  the  train  pulled  out  I  stood 
on  the  platform  to  say  good-by  to  Jeams, 
who  was  waving  his  right  hand  sadly,  while 
with  the  other,  he  gripped  the  collar  of  the 
dejected  Dix  who,  with  his  eyes  on  me, 
struggled  viciously. 

Suddenly  Dix  turned  on  his  captor  with 
a  snarl  and  snap  which  startled  Jeams  so 
that  he  let  him  go,  then  whirling  about,  he 
tore  after  the  train  which  was  just  begin- 
ning to  quicken  its  speed.  He  had  to  rush 
over  ties  and  switch  rods  but  he  caught  up 
and  made  a  spring  for  the  step.  He  made 
good  his  footing,  but  Jeams  was  running 
and  waving  wildly,  and,  with  his  voice  in 
my  ears,  I  pushed  the  dog  off  with  my  foot 
and  saw  him  roll  over.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  he  picked  himself  up  and  with  an- 
other rush,  sprang  again  for  the  step.  This 
time  only  his  forefeet  caught  and  he  hung 
on  by  them  for  a  second,  then  began  to  slip 
— inch  by  inch  he  was  slipping  off  as  I 
stood  watching  him,  when,  under  an  im- 
pulse, fearing  that  he  might  be  killed,  I 
suddenly  reached  down  and  caught  him 
just  in  time  to  pull  him  up,  and  taking  him 
in  my  arms,  I  bore  him  into  the  car.    I  con- 
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fess  that  as  I  felt  him  licking  my  hands,  a 
warmer  feeling  than  I  had  had  for  some 
time  came  around  my  heart  which  had 
been  like  a  lump  of  ice  during  these  last 
days,  and  I  was  glad  no  one  was  near  by 
who  knew  me.  I  made  up  my  mind  that, 
come  what  might,  I  would  hold  on  to  my  one 
faithful  friend. 

VIII 

PADAN-ARAM 

I  first  went  to  the  town  in  which  lived 
the  relative,  the  cousin  of  my  father's 
whom  I  have  mentioned.  I  knew  my 
father's  regard  for  him.  I  think  it  was  this 
and  his  promise  about  me  that  made  me 
go  to  him  now.  I  thought  he  might  help 
me,  at  least,  with  advice,  and  possibly  by 
giving  me  a  desk  in  his  office. 

I  left  my  trunk  and  Dix  at  the  hotel  and 
called  on  him  at  his  large  office.  In  my  lone- 
liness, I  was  full  of  a  new-born  feeling  of 
affection  for  this  sole  kinsman.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  he  might  possibly  even  make  me  an 
offer  to  remain  with  him  and  eventually  suc- 
ceed to  his  practice.  I  had  not  seen  him  two 
seconds,  however,  before  I  knew  this  was 
folly.  When  I  had  sent  in  my  name  by  an  ob- 
trusive-eyed office-boy,  I  was  kept  waiting 
for  some  time  in  the  outer  office  where  the 
office-boy  loudly  munched  an  apple,  and 
a  couple  of  clerks  whispered  to  each  other 
with  their  eyes  on  the  private  office-door. 
And  when  I  was  ushered  in,  he  gave  me  a 
single  keen  look  as  I  entered  and  went  on 
writing  without  asking  me  to  sit  down,  and 
I  would  not  sit  without  an  invitation.  When 
he  had  finished  he  looked  up,  and  nodded 
his  head  with  a  sort  of  jerk  toward  a  chair. 
He  was  a  large  man  with  a  large  head, 
short  gray  hair,  a  strong  nose,  a  heavy 
chin,  and  gray  eyes  close  together,  without 
the  kindliness  either  of  age  or  of  youth. 
I  took  a  step  toward  him  and  in  some  em- 
barrassment began  to  speak  rapidly.  I 
called  him  "Cousin,"  for  blood  had  always 
counted  for  a  great  deal  with  us,  and  I  had 
often  heard  my  father  speak  of  him  with 
pride.    But  his  sharp  look  stopped  me. 

"Take  a  seat,"  he  said,  more  in  a  tone  of 
command  than  of  invitation,  and  called  me 
"Mister."  It  was  like  plunging  me  into  a 
colder  atmosphere.  I  did  not  sit  down,  but 
I  was  so  far  into  my  sentence  I  could  not 


well  stop.  So  I  went  on  and  asked  hirn 
what  he  thought  of  my  settling  there,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  embarrassed  and  hot 
with  every  word. 

'  "Have   you    any   money?"   he    asked 
shortly. 

"Not  a  cent." 

"Well,  I  have  none  to  lend  you.  You 
need  not  count  on  me.  I  would  advise — " 
But  I  did  not  wait  for  him  to  finish.  I  had 
got  hold  of  myself  and  was  self-possessed 
enough  now. 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  to  lend  me  any  money, 
either,"  I  said,  straightening  myself  up. 
"I  did  ask  you  to  give  me  some  advice; 
but  now  I  do  not  want  that  or  anything  else 

you  have,  d n  you !  I  made  a  mistake  in 

coming  to  you,  for  I  am  abundantly  able 
to  take  care  of  myself." 

Of  course,  I  know  now  that  he  had  some- 
thing on  his  side.  He  supposed  me  a  weak, 
worthless  dog,  if  not  a  "dead-beat."  But 
I  was  so  angry  with  him  I  could  not  help 
saying  what  I  did.  I  stalked  out  and 
slammed  the  door  behind  me  with  a  bang 
that  made  the  glass  in  the  sash  rattle;  and 
the  two  or  three  young  men,  busy  in  the 
outer  office,  looked  up  in  wonder.  I  went 
straight  to  the  hotel  and  took  the  train  to  the 
biggest  city  my  money  would  get  me  to.  I 
thought  a  big  city  offered  the  best  chances 
for  me,  and,  at  least,  would  hide  me.  I 
think  the  fact  that  I  had  once  written  a 
brief  for  Mr.  Poole  in  the  matter  of  his 
interest  in  street-car  lines  there  helped  me 
in  my  selection. 

I  travelled  that  night  and  the  next  day 
and  the  night  following,  and  partly  because 
my  money  was  running  low  and  partly  on 
Dix's  account,  I  rode  in  a  day-coach.  The 
first  night  and  day  passed  well  enough,  but 
the  second  night  I  was  tired  and  dusty  and 
lonely. 

On  the  train  that  night  I  spent  some  seri- 
ous hours.  Disappointment  is  the  mother 
of  depression  and  the  grandmother  of  re- 
flection. I  took  stock  of  myself  and  tried 
to  peer  into  the  dim  and  misty  future,  and 
it  was  gloomy  work.  Only  one  who  has 
started  out  with  the  world  in  fee  and  after 
throwing  it  away  in  sheer  recklessness  of 
folly,  suddenly  hauls  up  to  find  himself 
bankrupt  of  all  he  had  spurned  in  his  pride: 
a  homeless  and  friendless  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  may  imagine  what  I  went 
through.    I  learned  that  night  what  the  ex- 
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i\e  feels;  I  dimly  felt  what  the  outcast  ex- 
periences. And  I  was  sensible  that  I  had 
brought  it  all  on  myself.  I  had  wantonly 
wasted  all  my  substance  in  riotous  living 
and  I  had  no  father  to  return  to — not  even 
swine  to  keep  in  a  strange  land.  I  faced 
myself  on  the  train  that  night  and  the  effigy 
I  gazed  on  I  admitted  to  be  a  fool. 

The  train,  stuffy  and  hot,  lagged  and 
jolted  and  stopped,  and  still  I  was  conscious 
of  only  that  soul-shifting  process  of  self- 
facing.  At  times  I  dozed  or  even  slept  very 
soundly;  for,  doubled  up  like  a  jack-knife, 
as  I  was,  I  could  not  efface  myself  even 
in  my  sleep.  But  when  I  waked,  there 
was  still  myself — grim,  lonely,  homeless — 
haunting  me  like  a  stabbed  corpse  chained 
to  my  side. 

I  was  recalled  to  myself  at  last  by  the 
whimpering  of  children  packed  in  a  seat 
across  the  aisle  from  me.  They  were  hun- 
gry and  wretched.  There  were  five  of 
them,  red-cheeked  and  dirty;  complaining 
to  their  mother  who,  worn  and  bedraggled 
herself,  yet  never  lost  patience  with  one  or 
raised  her  voice  above  the  soothing  pitch  in 
all  her  consoling. 

At  first  I  was  annoyed  by  them;  then  I 
was  amused;  then  I  wondered  at  her,  and 
at  last,  I  almost  envied  her,  so  lonely  was  I 
and  so  content  was  she  with  her  little  brood. 

Hitched  on  to  the  train  the  second  night 
was  a  private  car  said  to  be  that  of  a  vice- 
president  of  the  road.  The  name  of  the 
official,  which  I  learned  later,  was  the  same 
as  that  of  an  old  college  friend  of  my 
father's,  and  I  had  often  heard  my  father 
mention  him  as  his  successful  rival  with  his 
first  sweetheart,  and  he  used  to  tease  my 
mother  by  recalling  the  charms  of  Kitty 
MacKenzie,  the  young  lady  in  question, 
and  whose  red  golden  hair,  he  declared  the 
most  beautiful  hair  that  ever  crowned  a 
mortal  head.  While  my  mother,  I  remem- 
ber, insisted  that  her  hair  was  merely  car- 
roty, and  that  her  beauty,  while  undeniable, 
was  distinctly  of  the  milkmaid  type — a  shaft 
which  was  well  aimed,  for  my  mother's 
beauty  was  of  the  delicate,  aristocratic 
type.  The  fact  had  been  that  Mr.  Leigh 
had  been  a  suitor  of  hers  before  my  father 
met  her,  and  having  been  discarded  by  her, 
had  consoled  himself  with  the  pretty  girl, 
to  whom  my  father  had  been  attentive  be- 
fore he  met  and  fell  "head  over  heels  in 
love"  with  a  new  star  at  a  college  ball. 


Mr.  Leigh,  I  knew,  had  gone  West,  and 
grown  up  to  be  a  banker,  and  I  wondered      ( 
if  by  any  chance  he  could  be    the  same      j 
person.  ( 

The  train  should  have  reached  my  des-      ' 
tination  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  we  had 
all  looked  forward  to  it  and  made  our  ar- 
rangements accordingly.   The  engine,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  put  on  somewhere 
during  the  night,  had  "given  out,**  and  we 
were  not  only  five  hours  late,  but  were  no 
longer  able  to  keep  steadily  even  the  snail's 
pace  at  which  we  had  been  crawling  ail 
night.    The  final  stop  came  on  a  long,  up- 
grade  in   a   stretch   of    broken    country 
sparsely  settled,  and  though  once  heavily 
wooded,  now  almost  denuded.     Here  the 
engine,  after  a  last,  futile,  gasping  effort, 
finally  gave  up,  and  the  engineer  descended 
for  the  dozenth  time  to  see  "  what  he  could 
do  about  it."    To  make  matters  worse,  the 
water  in  our  car  had  given  out,  and  though 
we  had  been  passing  streams  a  litde  before, 
there  was  no  water  in  sight  where    we 
stopped.    It  soon  became  known  that  we 
should  have  to  wait  until  a  brakeman  could 
walk  to  the  nearest  telegraph  station,  ten 
miles  off,  and  have  another  engine  des- 
patched to  our  aid  from  a  town  thirty  or 
more  miles  away.    So  long  as  there  had 
been  hope  of  keeping  on,  however  faint, 
there  had  been  measurable  content,  and 
the  grumbling  which  had  been  heard  at 
intervals  all  the  latter  part  of  the  night, 
had  been  sporadic  and  subdued;  but  now, 
when  the  last  hope  was  gone,  and  it  was 
known  that  we  were  at  last  "stuck"  for 
good,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  ill  humor 
from  the  men,  though  the  women  in  the  car 
still  kept  silent,  partly  subdued  by  their  dis- 
hevelled condition  and  partly  because  they 
were  content  for  once,  while  listening  to 
the  men.    Now  and  then  a  man  who  had 
been  forward  would  come  back  into  the  car, 
and  address  some  one  present,  or  speak  to 
the  entire  car,  and  in  the  silence  that  fell, 
every  one  listened  until  he  had  delivered 
himself.    But  no  one  had  yet  given  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  delay. 

At  last,  a  man  who  sat  near  me  gave  an 
explanation.  "The  engine  lost  time  be- 
cause it  had  too  heavy  a  load.  It's  a  heavy 
train,  anyway,  and  they  put  a  private  car 
on  and  the  engine  could  not  pull  it,  that's 
all  that's  the  matter."  He  spoke  with  the 
finality  of  a  judge,  and  sat  back  in  his  seat, 
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and  we  all  knew  that  he  had  hit  the  mark, 
and  given  the  true  cause.  Henceforward  he 
was  regarded  with  respect.  He  really  knew 
things.  I  insensibly  took  note  of  him.  He 
was  a  middle-sized,  plain-looking  man  with 
bright  eyes  and  a  firm  mouth.  Whether  by 
a  coincidence  or  not,  just  at  that  moment 
something  appeared  to  have  given  way  in 
the  car:  babies  began  to  cry;  children  to  fret 
and  the  elders  to  fume  and  grumble.  In  a 
short  time  every  one  in  the  car  was  abus- 
ing the  railroad  and  its  management.  Their 
inconsiderateness,  their  indifference  to  the 
comfort  of  their  passengers. 

"They  pay  no  more  attention  to  them 
and  take  no  more  care  of  them  than  if  they 
were  so  many  cattle,"  growled  a  man.  "I 
couldn't  get  a  single  berth  last  night."  He 
was  a  big,  sour-looking  fellow,  who  wore 
patent-leather  shoes  on  his  large  feet,  and 
a  silk  hat,  now  much  rubbed,  and  a  dirty 
silk  handkerchief  was  tucked  in  his  soiled 
collar,  and  in  his  soiled  shirt  front  showed 
a  supposititious  diamond. 

"Not  as  much — for,  at  least,  they  water 
them,"  said  another,  "they  care  nothing 
about  their  comfort." 

"Unless  they  ride  in  a  Pullman,"  inter- 
jected the  man  near  me,  who  had  explained 
the  situation. 

The  woman  with  the  five  children  sud- 
denly turned.  "And  that's  true,  too,"  she 
said.  Off  and  on  all  night  they  had  be- 
tween naps,  begged  for  water,  and  the 
mother  had  trudged  back  and  forth  with 
the  patience  of  an  Egyptian  water-carrier, 
but  now  the  water  had  given  out,  and  the 
younger  ones  had  been  whimpering  be- 
cause they  were  hungry.  A  chorus  in 
which,  as  the  hours  dragged  on,  the  other 
children  joined. 

I  went  forward,  and  about  the  engine, 
where  I  stood  for  a  time,  looking  on  while 
we  waited,  I  heard  further  criticism  of  the 
road,  but  along  a  different  line,  from  the 
trainmen: 

"Well,  I'll  have  to  stand  it,"  said  one  of 
them.  "That  one  on  the  C.  B.  and  B.  D. 
taught  me  a4esson.  I  was  pretty  well  fixed 
then — had  a  nice  house  and  lot  'most  paid 
for  in  the  Building  Company,  and  the  fur- 
niture all  paid  for,  except  a  few  instalments, 
and  it  all  went.  I  thought  we'd  'a'  starved 
that  winter — and  my  wife's  been  sick  ever 
since." 

"I  know,"  said  his  friend,  "but  if  they 


cut  down  we've  got  to  fight.  I'm  willin' 
to  starve  to  beat  'em." 

"You  may  be;  but  you  ain't  got  little 
children  and  a  sick  wife." 

A  little  later  I  saw  the  flashily  dressed 
man  with  the  dirty  handkerchief  talking 
to  him,  and  insisting  that  they  should  fight 
the  company:  "We'll  bring  'em  to  their 
knees,"  he  said,  with  many  oaths. 

I  went  back  to  my  car.  Presently  mat- 
ters grew  so  bad  in  the  car  that  my  sympa- 
thies for  the  children  were  aroused,  and  I 
determined  to  see  if  I  could  not  ameliorate 
the  conditions  somewhat.  I  went  back  to 
the  Pullman  car  to  see  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  buying  some  food:  but  the  hag- 
gard looking  porter  said  there  was  nothing 
on  the  car.  "They  usually  go  in  to  break- 
fast," he  explained.  My  orjly  chance 
would  be  the  private  car  behind.  So,  after 
I  had  been  forward  and  ascertained  that 
we  would  not  get  away  for  at  least  an  hour 
more,  I  went  back  and  offered  to  take  off 
and  look  after  the  older  children  of  the 
little  family.  "  I  am  going  to  take  my  dog 
for  a  run;  I'll  take  the  little  folks  too." 
The  mother  with  a  baby  in  her  arms  and 
a  child,  hardly  more  than  a  baby,  tugging 
at  her,  looked  unutterably  tired,  and  was 
most  grateful  to  me.  I  took  the  older  chil- 
dren and  went  down  the  bank,  and  turning 
back,  began  to  pick  wild  flowers  beside  the 
track.  As  we  passed  the  private  car,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  cook  tossed  a  wait- 
erful  of  scraps  out  on  the  ground  on  which 
both  Dixie  and  the  children  threw  them- 
selves. But,  though  there  was  plenty  of 
bread,  it  had  all  been  ruined  by  being  in 
the  slop-water;  so  Dixie  was  soon  left  in 
undisturbed  possession. 

A  little  beyond  we  came  on  a  young  girl 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation  as  ourselves. 
Her  back  was  toward  us,  but  her  figure  was 
straight  and  supple,  and  her  motions  easy 
and  full  of  spring.  The  sight  of  the  young 
girl  so  fresh  and  cool,  with  the  morning 
sun  shining  on  a  thick  coil  of  shining 
hair  quite  revived  me.  I  drew  near  to  get 
a  good  look  at  her  and  also  to  be  within 
shot  of  a  chance  to  speak  to  her  should 
opportunity  offer.  If  I  were  a  novelist 
trying  to  describe  her  I  should  say  that  she 
was  standing  just  at  the  foot  of  a  bank 
with  a  clump  of  green  bushes  behind  her, 
her  arms  full  of  flowers  which  she  had 
gathered.  For  all  these  were  there,  and 
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might  have  been  created  there  for  her,  so 
harmonious  were  they  with  the  fresh  young 
face  above  them  and  the  pliant  form  which 
clasped  them.  I  might  further  have  likened 
her  to  Proserpine  with  her  young  arms  full 
of  blossoms  from  Sicilian  meads;  for  she 
resembled  her  in  other  ways  than  in  em- 
bracing flowers  and  breathing  fragrance 
as  she  stood  in  the  morning  light.  But 
truth  to  tell,  it  was  only  later  that  I  thought 
of  these.  The  first  impression  I  received, 
as  it  will  be  the  last,  was  of  her  eyes.  Dim- 
ples, and  snow-white  teeth;  changing  ex- 
pression where  light  and  shadow  played, 
with  every  varying  feeling,  and  color  came 
and  went  like  roses  thrown  on  lilies,  and 
lilies  on  roses,  all  came  to  me  later  on.  But 
that  was  in  another  phase.  Her  eyes  were 
what  I  saw  at  first  and  never  since  have  I 
seen  the  morning  or  the  evening  star 
swimming  in  rosy  light  but  they  have 
come  back  to  me.  I  remember  I  wore  a 
blue  suit  and  had  on  an  old  yachting  cap, 
which  I  had  gotten  once  when  on  a  short 
cruise  with  a  friend.  I  was  feeling  quite 
pleased  with  myself.    She  suddenly  turned. 

"Are  you  the  brakeman?" 

"No,  I  am  not."  I  could  scarcely  help 
laughing  at  my  sudden  fall.  "But  per- 
haps I  can  serve  you  ?  "  I  added. 

"Oh!  I  beg  pardon!  No,  I  thank  you. 
I  only  wanted  to  ask —  However,  it  is 
nothing." 

Dix  had,  on  being  let  out,  and  satisfying 
himself  that  I  was  coming  along,  made  a 
wild  dash  down  the  bank  and  alongside  the 
train,  and  now  on  his  return  rush,  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  young  lady  in  her  fresh 
frock,  without  waiting  for  the  formality  of 
an  introduction,  he  made  a  dash  for  her 
and  sprang  up  on  her  as  if  he  had  known 
her  all  his  life.  I  called  to  him,  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  before  I  could  stop  him,  he 
was  up  telling  her  what  after  my  first  look 
at  her,  I  should  have  liked  to  tell  her  my- 
self:  what  a  sweet  charming  creature  we 
thought  her. 

Dixie  had  no  scruples  of  false  pride  in- 
culcated by  a  foolish  convention  of  so  called 
society.  He  liked  her  and  said  so,  and  she 
liked  him  for  it,  while  I  was  glad  to  shine 
for  a  moment  in  the  reflected  glory  of  being 
his  master. 

"  What  a  fine  dog! "  she  exclaimed  as  she 
patted  him,  addressing  the  children,  who, 
with  soiled  clothes  and  tousled  heads,  were 


gazing  at  the  spick-and-span  apparition  in 
open-mouthed  wonder.  "How  I  envy  y<m 
such  a  dog." 

"He  ain't  ours,  he  belongs  to  him,"  said 
the  child,  pointing  to  me,  as  I  stooped  at  i 
little  distance  pretending  to  pull  blossoms 
while  I  listened. 

"Oh!  Who  is  he?  Is  he  your  father? " 
My  face  was  averted. 

"  Oh !  no.  We  don't  know  -wrho  he  is;  he 
just  took  us  so." 

"Took  you  so?" 

"You  see,"  explained  the  next  older  one, 
"our  mother,  she's  got  the  baby  and  Janet, 
and  the  gentleman,  he  said  he  would  take  us 
and  get  some  wild  flowers,  because  we 
hadn't  had  any  breakfast,  and  that  dog"— 
But  the  dog  was  forgotten  on  the  instant 

"Have  not  had  any  breakfast IV  ex- 
claimed the  young  lady  with  astonishment 

"No;  you  see,  we  had  some  bread  last 
night  but  that's  given  out.  She  ate  the  last 
piece  last  night — "  (she  pointed  at  the 
smallest  child)— "and  we  were  so  hungry; 
she  cried,  and  Mamma  cried,  and  that 
gentleman " 

By  this  time  I  had  turned  and  I  now 
stepped  forward.  I  confess,  that  as  1 
turned,  wrath  was  in  my  heart,  but  at  sight 
of  that  horrified  face,  in  its  sympathy,  my 
anger  died  away. 

"Oh!  and  to  think  what  I  wasted!  How 
did  it  happen?" 

"The  train  was  late  and  they  had  ex- 
pected to  get  in  to  breakfast,  but  the  engine 
gave  out,"  I  explained. 

"And  they  have  not  had  any  breakfast  ?  " 

"No  one  on  the  train." 

"You  see,"  chimed  in  the  oldest  girl, 
glad  to  be  able  to  add  information,  "the 
train's  heavy  anyway,  and  they  put  a  pri- 
vate car  on,  and  it  was  more  than  the  en- 
gine could  pull,  that's  all  that's  the  matter." 

The  young  lady  turned  to  me: 

"Do  you  mean  that  our  car  has  caused 
all  this  trouble?" 

I  nodded.  "I  don't  know  about  'all,' 
but  it  helped." 

"You  poor  little  dears!"  she  said,  rush- 
ing to  the  children,  "come  with  me."  And, 
taking  the  youngest  child  by  the  hand,  she 
hurried  to  the  rear  steps  of  the  car,  with  the 
others  close  behind,  while  Dixie,  who  ap- 
peared to  know  what  was  in  store,  walked 
close  beside  her  knee,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Don't  leave  me  out." 
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As  the  train  stood  on  an  embankment, 
the  step  was  too  high  for  her  to  climb  up, 
so  I  offered  to  put  the  children  up  on  the 
top  step  for  her.  Then  came  the  difficulty 
of  her  getting  up  herself.  She  called  the 
porter,  but  the  door  was  shut  and  there  was 
no  answer. 

"Let  me  help  you  up,  too,"  I  said. 
"Here,  you  can  reach  the  rail,  and  step  in 
my  hand  and  spring  up.  I  can  help  you 
perfectly  well — as  though  you  were  mount- 
ing a  horse,1'  I  added,  seeing  her  hesitate. 
And,  without  giving  her  time  to  think,  I 
stooped  and  lifted  her  to  the  step.  As  s&e 
sprang  up,  the  door  opened,  and  a  portly 
lady,  richly  dressed  and  with  several  dia- 
mond rings  on,  came  out  on  the  platform. 
She  gazed  on  the  little  group  with  aston- 
ishment. 

"Why,  Eleanor,  what  is  this?  Who  are 
these  ?" 

"They  are  some  poor  children,  Aunt, 
who  have  had  no  breakfast,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  give  them  some." 

"Why,  they  can't  come  in  here,  my  dear. 
Those  dirty  little  brats  come  in  our  carl 
It  is  impossible,  my  dear." 

"Oh,  no,  it  is  not,  Aunty,"  said  the 
young  girl  with  a  laugh,  "they  have  had 
no  breakfast." 

"  Give  them  food,  my  dear,  if  you  please, 
but  I  beg  you  not  to  bring  them  into 
this  car.  Look  how  dirty  they  are!  Why, 
they  might  give  us  all  some  terrible  dis- 
ease!" 

But  Miss  Eleanor  had  closed  her  ears  to 
the  old  lady's  expostulations,  and  was  ar- 
ranging with  a  surly  servant  for  something 
to  eat  for  the  children.  And  just  then  the 
question  of  their  invasion  of  the  car  was 
setded  by  the  train's  starting.  I  undertook 
to  run  forward  alongside  the  car,  but  seeing 
an  open  ravine  ahead  spanned  by  a  trestle, 
and  that  the  train  was  quickening  its  speed, 
I  caught  Dixie  and  threw  him  up  on  the  rear 
platform,  and  then  swung  myself  up  after 
him.  The  rear  door  was  still  unlocked,  so 
I  opened  it  to  pass  through  the  car.  Just 
inside,  the  elderly  lady  was  sitting  back  in 
an  arm-chair  with  a  novel  in  her  lap, 
though  she  was  engaged  at  the  moment  in 
softly  polishing  her  nails.  She  stopped  long 
enough  to  raise  her  jewelled  lorgnette,  and 
take  a  shot  at  me  through  it: 

"Are  you  the  brakeman?"  she  called. 

"No,  Madame,"  I  said  grimly,  think- 


ing,   "Well,  I  must  have  a  brakeman's 
air  to-day." 
"Oh!  Will  you  ring  that  bell?" 
"Certainly."    I  rang  and,  passing  on, 
was  met  by  the  porter  coming  to  answer  the 
bell. 

"This  is  a  private  car,"  he  said  shortly, 
blocking  my  way. 
"  I  know  it."    I  looked  him  in  the  eye. 
"You  can't  go  th'oo  this  car." 
"Oh!    yes,  I  can.     I  have  got  to  go 
through  it.    Move  out  of  my  way." 
.    My  tone  and  manner  impressed  him 
sufficiently,  and  he  surlily  moved  aside, 
muttering  to  himself;  and  I  passed  on,  just 
conscious  that  the  stout  lady  had  posted 
herself  at  the  opening  of  the  passage-way 
behind,  and  had  beckoned  to  the  porter, 
who  sprang  toward  her  with  alacrity.    As 
I  passed  through  the  open  saloon,  the  young 
lady  was  engaged  in  supplying  my  little 
charges  with  large  plates  of  bread  and  but- 
ter, while  a  grinning  cook,  in  his  white 
apron  and  cap,  was  bringing  a  yet  further 
supply.    She  turned  and  smiled  to  me  as  I 


"Won't  you  have  something,  too?  It  is 
a  very  poor  apology  for  a  breakfast;  for  we 

had  finished  and  cleared  away,  but  if " 

"These  litde  tots  don't  appear  to  think  so," 
I  said,  my  ill  humor  evaporating  under  her 
smile. 

"Well,  won't  you  have  something?" 

"No,  thank  you  very  much;  I  must  go 
ahead  and  tell  their  mother  what  a  good 
fairy  they  have  found." 

"Oh!  it  is  nothing.  To  think  of  these 
poor  little  things  being  kept  without  break- 
fast all  morning.  My  father  will  be  very 
much  disturbed  to  find  that  this  car  has 
caused  the  delay." 

"  Not  if  he  is  like  his  sister,"  I  thought  to 
myself,  but  I  only  bowed,  and  said,  "I  will 
come  back  in  a  little  while,  and  get  them  for 
their  mother."  To  which  she  replied  that 
she  would  send  them  to  their  mother  by  the 
porter,  thereby  cutting  off  a  chance  which 
I  had  promised  myself  of  possibly  getting 
another  glimpse  of  her.  But  a  sight  at  my- 
self at  this  moment  in  a  mirror  hastened  my 
departure.  A  large  smudge  of  black  was 
across  my  face,  evidentiy  from  a  hand  of 
one  of  the  children.  The  prints  of  the  fin- 
gers in  black  were  plain  on  my  cheek,  while 
a  smear  ran  across  my  nose.  No  wonder 
they  thought  me  a  brakeman. 
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As  I  reached  the  front  door  of  the  car  I 
found  it  locked  and  I  could  not  open  it. 
At  the  same  moment  the  porter  appeared 
behind  me. 

"Ef  you'll  git  out  of  my  way,  I'll  open 
it/'  he  said  in  a  tone  so  insolent  that  my 
gorge  rose. 

I  stood  aside  and,  still  muttering  to  him- 
self, he  unlocked  the  door,  and  with  his 
hand  on  the  knob,  stood  aside  for  me  to 
pass.  As  I  passed  I  turned  to  look  for 
Dixie  who  was  following  me,  and  I  caught 
the  words,  "  I'se  tired  o'  po'  white  folks  and 
dogs  in  my  car."  At  the  same  moment 
Dixie  passed  and  he  gave  him  a  kick,  which 
drew  a  little  yelp  of  surprise  from  him.  My 
blood  suddenly  boiled.  The  door  was  still 
open  and,  quick  as  light,  I  caught  the  por- 
ter by  the  collar  and  with  a  yank  jerked  him 
out  on  the  platform.  The  door  slammed 
to  as  he  came,  and  I  had  him  to  myself. 
With  my  hand  still  on  his  throat  I  gave  him 
a  shake  that  made  his  teeth  rattle. 

"You  black  scoundrel,"  I  said  furiously. 
"  I  have  a  good  mind  to  fling  you  off  this 
train,  and  break  your  neck."  The  negro's 
face  was  ashy. 

"Indeed,  boss,"  he  said,  "I  didn'  mean 
no  harm  in  the  world  by  what  I  said.  If  I 
had  known  you  was  one  of  dese  gende- 
mens,  I'd  'a'  never  said  a  word;  nor  suh, 
that  I  wouldn'.  An'  I  wouldn'  'a'  tetched 
your  dorg  for  nuthin',  no  suh." 

"Well,  I'll  teach  you  something,"  I  said. 
"I'll  teach  you  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
your  head,  at  least." 

"Yes,  suh,  yes,  suh,"  he  said,  "I  always 
is,  I  always  tries  to  be,  I  just  didn't  know; 
nor  suh,  I  axes  your  pardon.  I  didn'  mean 
nuthin'  in  the  worl\" 

"Now  go  in  there  and  learn  to  behave 
yourself  in  the  future,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  suh,  I  will."  And,  with  another 
bow,  and  a  side  look  at  Dix,  who  was  now 
growling  ominously,  he  let  himself  in  at  the 
door  and  I  passed  on  forward. 


IX 

I  PITCH  MY  TENT 

When,  a  little  later,  my  small  charges 
were  brought  back  to  their  "mother  (to 
whom  I  had  explained  their  absence,  thus 
relieving  her  anxiety),  it  was  by  the  young 


lady  herself,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  grate- 
ful picture  than  that  young  girl,  in  her 
fresh  travelling  costume,  conveying  those 
children  down  the  car  aisle.  Her  greeting 
of  the  tired  mother  was  as  pretty  as  any- 
thing I  ever  saw,  and  a  minute  after,  she 
had  gone,  the  mother  offered  me  a  part  of 
a  substantial  supply  of  sandwiches  which 
she  had  brought  her,  so  that  I  found  myself 
not  quite  so  much  in  sympathy  as  before 
with  the  criticism  of  the  road  that  was  now 
being  bandied  about  the  car,  and  which 
appeared  to  have  made  all  the  passengers 
as  one. 

Not  long  after  this  we  dropped  the  pri- 
vate car  at  a  station  and  proceeded  on  with- 
out it.   We  had,  however,  not  gone  far  when 
we  stopped  and  were  run  into  a  aiding  and 
again  waited,  and  after  a  time,  a    train 
whizzed  by  us — a  special  train  with  but  two 
private  cars  on  it.    It  was  going  at  a  clipping 
rate,  but  it  did  not  run  so  fast  that  we  did  not 
recognize  the  private  car  we  had  dropped 
some  way  back,  and  it  soon  became  known 
throughout  our  train  that  we  had  been  side- 
tracked to  let  a  special  with  private  cars 
have  the  right-of-way.    I  confess  that  my 
gorge  rose  at  this,  and  when  the  man  in 
front  of  me  declared  that  we  were  the  most 
patient  people  on  earth  to  give  public  fran- 
chises, pay  for  travelling  on  trains  run  by 
virtue   of   them,   and   then   stand   being 
shoved  aside  and  inconvenienced  out  of  all 
reason  to  allow  a  lot  of  bloated  dead-heads 
to  go  ahead  of  us  in  their  special  trains,  I 
chimed  in  with  him  heartily. 

"Well,  the  road  belongs  to  them,  don't 
it?"  inquired  a  thin  man  with  a  wheezing 
voice.  "That  was  Canter's  private  train, 
and  he  took  on  the  Argand  car  at  that  sta- 
tion back  there." 

"'They  own  the  road!'  How  do  they 
own  it  ?  How  did  they  get  it  ?  "  demanded 
the  first  speaker  warmly. 

"Why,  you  know  how  they  got  it.  They 
got  it  in  the  panic — that  is,  they  got  the 
controlling  interest." 

"Yes,  and  then  ran  the  stock  down  till 
they  had  got  control  and  then  reorganized 
and  cut  out  those  that  wouldn't  sell — or 
couldn't — the  widows  and  orphans  and  in- 
fants— that's  the  way  they  got  it." 

"Well,  the  court  upheld  it?" 

"Yes,  under  the  law  they  had  had  made 
themselves  to  suit  themselves.  You  know 
how  'twas  1    You  were  there  when  'twas 
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done  and  saw  how  they  flung  their  money 
around — or  rather  the  Argand  money — 
for  I  don't  believe  they  own  the  stock  at  all. 
I'll  bet  a  thousand  dollars  that  every  share 
is  up  as  collateral  in  old  Argand's  bank." 

"Oh!  Well,  it's  all  the  same  thing. 
They  stand  in  together.  The  bank  lends 
money;  they  buy  the  stock  and  put  it  up 
for  the  loan,  and  then  run  the  road." 

"  And  us,"  chipped  in  the  other;  for  they 
had  now  gotten  into  a  high  good  humor 
with  each  other — "they  get  our  franchises 
and  our  money,  and  then  side-track  us 
without  breakfast  while  they  go  sailing  by 
— in  cars  that  they  call  theirs,  but  which  we 
pay  for.  I  do  think  we  are  the  biggest 
fools!" 

"That's  Socialistic!"  said  his  friend 
again.  "You've  been  reading  that  fellow's 
articles  in  the  Sunday  papers.  What's  his 
name?" 

"No,  I've  been  thinking.  I  don't  care 
what  it  is,  it's  the  truth,  and  I'm  tired  of  it." 

"They  say  he's  a  Jew,"  interrupted  the 
other. 

"I  don't  care  what  he  is,  it's  the  truth," 
asserted  the  other  doggedly. 

"Well,  I  rather  think  it  is,"  agreed  his 
friend;  "but  then,  I'm  hungry  and  there 
isn't  even  any  water  on  the  car." 

"And  they  guzzle  champagne!"  sneered 
the  other,  "which  we  pay  for,"  he  added. 

"You're  a  stockholder?" 

"Yes,  in  a  small  way;  but  I  might  as 
well  own  stock  in  a  paving-company  to 
Hell.  My  father  helped  to  build  this  road 
and  used  to  take  great  pride  in  it.  They 
used  to  give  the  stockholders  then  a  free 
ride  once  a  year  to  the  annual  meeting,  and 
it  made  them  all  feel  as  if  they  owned  the 
road." 

"But  now  they  give  free  passes  not  to  the 
stockholders,  but  to  the  legislators  and  the 
judges." 

"  It  pays  better,"  said  his  friend,  and  they 
both  laughed.  It  appeared,  indeed,  rather 
a  good  joke  to  them — or,  at  least,  there  was 
nothing  which  they  could  do  about  it,  so 
they  might  as  well  take  it  good-humoredly. 

By  this  time  I  had  learned  that  my  neigh- 
bor was  the  wife  of  a  man  named  McNeil, 
who  was  a  journeyman  machinist,  but  had 
been  thrown  out  of  work  by  a  strike  in 
another  city,  and,  after  waiting  around  for 
months,  had  gone  North  to  find  employ- 
ment, and  having  at  last  gotten  it,  had 


now  sent  for  them  to  come  on.  She  had 
not  seen  him  for  months,  and  she  was  look- 
ing forward  to  it  now  with  a  happiness  that 
was  quite  touching.  Even  the  discomforts 
of  the  night  could  not  dull  her  joy  in  the 
anticipation  of  meeting  her  husband — and 
she  constantly  enheartened  her  droopy  little 
brood  with  the  prospect  of  soon  seeing  their 
"dear  Daddy." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  and  smells  of 
that  station,  if  I  live  to  be  a  thousand  years 
old.  It  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  temporary 
resting-place  for  lost  souls — and  I  was  one 
of  them.  The  procession  of  tired,  bedrag- 
gled travellers  that  streamed  in  through  the 
black  gateways  to  meet  worn  watchers  with 
wan  smiles  on  their  tired  faces,  or  to  look 
anxiously  and  in  vain  for  friends  who  had 
not  come,  or  else  who  had  come  and  gone. 

I  had  no  one  to  look  for;  so,  after  helping 
my  neighbor  and  her  frowsy  little  brood  off, 
I  sauntered  along  with  Dix  at  my  heel, 
feeling  about  as  lonely  as  a  man  can  feel  on 
this  populated  earth.  After  gazing  about 
and  refusing  sternly  to  meet  the  eye  of  any 
of  the  numerous  cabmen  who  wildly  waved 
their  whips  toward  me,  shouting:  "  Kebsuh 
— kebsuh — keb—  keb-—keb ?  "with  weary- 
ing iteration,  I  had  about  made  up  my 
mind  to  take  the  least  noisy  of  them,  when 
I  became  conscious  that  my  fellow-trav- 
eller, Mrs.  McNeil  with  her  little  clan  was 
passing  out  of  the  station  unescorted  and 
was  looking  about  in  a  sort  of  lost  way. 
On  my  speaking  to  her,  her  face  brightened 
for  a  moment,  but  clouded  again  instantly, 
as  she  said,  "  Oh !  sir,  he's  gone !  He  came 
to  meet  me  this  morning;  but  the  train  was 
late  and  he  couldn't  wait  or  he'd  lose  his 
job,  so  he  had  to  go,  and  the  kind  man  at  the 
gate  told  me  he  left  the  message  for  me. 
But  however  shall  I  get  there  with  all  the 
children,  for  I  haven't  a  cent  left!" 

The  tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes  as  she 
came  to  her  sad  little  confession.  And  I 
said,  "Oh!  Well,  I  think  we  can  manage  it 
somehow.    You  have  his  address?" 

"Oh!  yes,  sir,  I  have  it  here,"  and  she 
pulled  out  an  empty  little  pocket-book  from 
the  breast  of  her  worn  frock  and  while  she 
gave  the  baby  to  the  eldest  girl  to  hold, 
tremblingly  opened  the  purse.  In  it  was 
only  a  crumpled  letter  and,  besides  this,  a 
key — these  were  all.  She  opened  the  letter 
tenderly  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  read  the 
address  and  fastened  it  in  my  memory. 
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"Now,"  I  said,  "we'll  straighten  this  out 
directly."  I  turned  and  called  a  hackman. 
"I  want  a  carriage." 

There  was  a  rush,  but  I  was  firm  and  in- 
sisted on  a  hack,  but  as  none  was  to  be  had, 
I  was  fain  to  content  myself  with  a  one- 
horse  cab  of  much  greater  age  than  di- 
mension. 

Bundling  them  in  and  directing  the 
driver  to  go  around  and  get  the  trunk  from 
the  baggage-room,  I  mounted  beside  him 
and  took  Dix  between  my  feet  and  one  of 
the  children  in  my  arms,  and  thus  made  my 
entry  into  the  city  of  my  future  home.  My 
loneliness  had  somehow  disappeared. 

My  protege's  destination  turned  out  to 
be  a  long  way  off,  quite  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city,  where  working  people  had 
their  little  homes — a  region  I  was  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  later.  As  we 
began  to  pass  bakeries  and  cook-shops,  the 
children  began  once  more  to  clamor  to  their 
mother  for  something  to  eat,  on  which  the 
poor  thing  tried  to  quiet  them  with  prom- 
ises of  what  they  should  have  when  they 
reached  home.  But  I  could  perceive  that 
her  heart  was  low  within  her,  and  I  stopped 
at  a  cookshop  and  bought  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  bread  and  jam  and  cookies,  on 
which  the  young  things  fell  to  like  fam- 
ished wolves,  while  their  mother  over- 
whelmed me  with  blessings. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  and  were  still  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  when  a  handsome  open 
carriage  drove  by  us,  and  as  it  passed,  there 
sat  in  it  the  young  lady  I  had  seen  on  the 
train,  with  a  pleasant  looking  elderly  man, 
whom  I  conjectured  to  be  her  father,  and 
who  appeared  in  a  very  good  humor  with 
her  or  himself.  As  I  was  gazing  at  them, 
her  eyes  fell  full  into  mine,  and  after  a 
half-moment's  mystification,  she  recog- 
nized me  as  I  lifted  my  hat  and  her  face 
lit  up  with  a  pleasant  smile  of  recognition. 
I  found  my  feelings  divided  between 
pleasure  at  her  sweet  return  of  my  bow 
and  chagrin  that  she  should  find  me  in 
such  a  predicament;  for  I  knew  what  a  ri- 
diculous figure  I  must  cut  with  the  dog  be- 
tween my  feet  and  a  chubby,  frowsy  child, 
thickly  smeared  with  jam,  in  my  arms.  In 
fact,  I  could  see  that  the  girl  was  talking 
and  laughing  spiritedly  with  her  father, 
evidently  about  us.  I  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  shame  at  the  figure  I  must  cut,  and  I 
wondered  if  she  would  not  think  I  had 


lied  to  her  in  saying  that  I  had  never  met 
them  before. 

When  we  reached,  after  a  good  hour's 
drive,  the  little  street  for  which  we  were 
bound,  I  found  my  forecast  fairly  correct. 
The  dingy  little  house,  on  which  was  the 
rusted  number  given  Mrs.  McNeil  in  her 
husband's  letter,  was  shut  up  and  bore  no 
evidence  of  having  been  opened,  except  a 
small  flower-pot  with  a  sprig  of  green  in  it 
in  a  dusty,  shutterless  window.  It  was  the 
sort  of  house  that  is  a  stove  in  summer  and 
an  ice  box  in  the  winter.  And  there  was  a 
whole  street  of  them.  After  we  had  knocked 
several  times  and  I  had  tried  to  peep  over 
the  fence  at  the  end  of  the  street,  the  door 
of  an  adjoining  tenement  opened,  and  a 
slatternly,  middle-aged  woman  peeped  out. 

"Are  you  Mrs.  McNeil?"  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  here's  your  key.  Your  man  told 
me  to  tell  you 't  if  you  came  while  he  was  at 
work,  you'd  find  something  to  eat  in  the 
back  room 't  he'd  cooked  this  mornin'  before 
he  went  to  work.  The  train  was  late,  he 
said,  and  he  couldn't  wait;  but  he'd  be 
home  to-night,  and  he'd  bring  some  coal 
when  he  came.  What  a  fine  lot  o'  children 
you  have.  They  ought  to  keep  you  in  cin- 
ders and  wood.  I  wish  I  had  some  as  big 
as  that;  but  mine  are  all  little.  My  two 
eldest  died  of  scarlet  fever  two  years  ago. 
Drainage,  they  said." 

She  had  come  out  and  unlocked  the  door 
and  was  now  turning  away. 

"I  think  your  man  had  some  one  to  take 
the  upstairs  front  room;  but  he  didn't  come 
— you'll  have  to  get  some  one  to  do  it 
and  you  double  up.  The  Argand  Estate 
charges  such  rent,  we  all  have  to  do  that. 
Well,  if  I  can  help  you,  I'm  right  here." 

I  was  struck  by  her  kindness  to  the  for- 
lorn stranger,  and  the  latter's  touching  rec- 
ognition of  it,  expressed  more  in  looks  and 
in  tone  than  in  words. 

Having  helped  them  into  the  house, 
which  was  substantially  empty,  only  one 
room  having  even  a  pretence  of  furniture  in 
it,  and  that  merely  a  bed,  a  mattress  and  a 
broken  stove,  I  gave  the  poor  woman  a  lit- 
tle of  my  slender  stock  of  money  and  left 
her  murmuring  her  thanks  and  assurances 
that  I  had  already  done  too  much  for  them. 

As  my  finances  were  very  low,  I  deter- 
mined to  find  a  boarding-house  instead  of 
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wasting  them  at  a  hotel.  I  accordingly 
stopped  at  a  sizable  house  which  I  recog- 
nized as  a  boarding-house  on  a  street  in  a 
neighborhood  which  might,  from  the  old 
houses  with  their  handsome  doors  and  win- 
dows, have  once  been  fashionable,  though 
fashion  had  long  since  taken  its  flight  to  a 
newer  and  gaudier  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
houses  were  now  giving  place  to  shops  and 
small  grocers'  markets.  A  large  wistaria  vine 
coiled  up  to  the  top  of  a  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated porch  with  classical  pillars.  The 
landlady,  Mrs.  Kale,  a  pleasant  looking, 
kindly  woman,  offered  me  a  small  back- 
room on  reasonable  terms,  it  being,  as  she 
said,  the  dull  season  when  her  house  was 
not  full;  and,  having  arranged  for  Dix 
in  a  dingy  little  livery  stable  near  by,  I 
took  it  "temporarily,"  till  I  could  look 
around. 

I  found  the  company  somewhat  nonde- 
script— ranging  all  the  way  from  old  ladies 
with  false  fronts  and  cracked  voices  to  up- 
pish young  travelling  men  and  their  rather 
sad-looking  wives. 

Among  the  boarders,  the  two  who  inter- 
ested me  most  were  two  elderly  ladies,  sis- 
ters. They  did  not  take  their  meals  at  the 
common  table,  but  in  their  own  apartment 
in  the  third  story.  There  was  an  air  of  mys- 
tery about  them.  They  had  evidently  seen 
better  days,  and  Mrs.  Kale  treated  them 
with  a  respect  which  she  paid  to  no  others 
of  her  variegated  household.  I  made  their 
acquaintance  in  the  sitting-room  which  they 
occasionally  honored  with  their  presence 
on  Sunday  evenings,  by  Mrs.  Kale's  espe- 
cial invitation,  and  I  was  much  diverted 
with  them.  They  were  known  as  the  Miss 
Tippses;  but  Mrs.  Kale  always  spoke  of 
them  as  "  Miss  Pansy"  and  "  Miss  Pinky." 
It  seems  that  she  had  known  them  in  her 
youth,  "back  East." 

My  acquaintance  with  the  two  old  ladies 
at  this  time  was  entirely  accidental.  The 
morning  after  my  arrival,  as  I  started  out 
to  look  around  for  an  office,  and  also  to 
take  Dix  for  a  walk,  as  well  as  to  take  a 
look  at  the  city,  I  fell  in  with  two  quaint- 
looking  old  ladies  who  slipped  out  of  the 
door  just  ahead  of  me,  one  of  them  slightly 
lame,  and  each  with  a  large  bundle  in  her 
arms.  They  were  dressed  in  black,  and 
each  wore  a  veil,  which  quite  concealed 
their  features.  But  as  they  walked  along, 
engaged  in  an  animated  conversation,  their 


voices  were  so  refined  as  to  arrest  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  was  guilty  of  the  impropriety  of 
listening  to  them,  partly  out  of  sheer  idle- 
ness, and  partly  because  I  wanted  to  know 
something  of  my  boarding-house  and  of 
my  fellow  boarders.  They  were  talking 
about  a  ball  of  the  night  before,  an  account 
of  which  they  had  read  in  the  papers,  or 
rather,  as  I  learned,  in  a  copy  of  a  paper 
which  they  had  borrowed,  and  they  were 
as  much  interested  in  it  as  if  they  had  been 
there  themselves.  "  Oh,  wouldn't  you  have 
liked  to  see  it?"  said  one.  "It  must  have 
been  beautiful.  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
Miss — "  (I  could  not  catch  the  name). 
"She  must  have  been  exquisite  in  chiffon 
and  lace.  She  is  so  lovely  anyhow.  I  did 
not  know  she  had  returned." 

"I  wonder  Mr.  did  not  tell  us." 

Again  I  failed  to  hear  the  name. 

"For  a  very  good  reason,  I  suppose. 
He  did  not  know." 

"He  is  dead  in  love  with  her." 

"Oh,  you  are  so  romantic!"  said  the 
other,  whom  I  took  from  her  figure  and 
her  feebleness  to  be  the  elder  of  the  two. 

"No;  but  any  one  can  tell  that  at  a 
glance." 

"What  a  pity  he  could  not  marry  her. 
Then  we  should  be  sure  to  see  her  as  a 
bride." 

The  other  laughed.  "What  an  idea! 
We  have  nothing  fit  to  go  even  to  the 
church  in." 

"  Why,  we  could  go  in  the  gallery.  Oh, 
this  bundle  is  so  heavy!  I  don't  believe  I 
can  ever  get  there  to-day." 

"Oh,  yosf  you  can.  Now  come  on. 
Don't  give  up.  Here,  rest  it  on  the  fence 
a  moment." 

As  the  lame  one  attempted  to  lift  the 
bundle  to  rest  it  on  the  fence,  it  slipped  to 
the  ground,  and  she  gave  a  little  exclama- 
tion of  fear. 

"  Oh,  dear !  suppose  it  should  get  soiled ! " 

I  stepped  forward  and  lifted  it  for  her, 
and  to  my  surprise  found  it  very  heavy. 
Then,  as  they  thanked  me,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  offer  to  carry  the  bundle  for  them 
to  the  street  car  for  which  I  supposed 
them  bound.  There  was  a  little  demur, 
and  I  added,  "I  am  at  Mrs.  Kale's  also. 
I  have  just  come."  This  appeared  to  re- 
lieve one  of  them  at  least,  but  the  other  said, 
"  Oh,  but  we  are  not  going  to  the  street  car. 
We  don't  ride  in  street  cars." 
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"Yes;  it  is  so  unhealthy,"  said  the 
younger  one.  "People  catch  all  sorts  of 
diseases  on  the  car." 

Thinking  them  rather  airy,  I  was  about 
to  hand  the  bundle  back,  but  as  I  was  go- 
ing their  way  I  offered  to  carry  the  bundles 
for  both  of  them  as  far  as  I  was  going. 
This  proved  to  be  quite  twenty  blocks,  for 
I  could  not  in  decency  return  the  bundles. 
So  we  went  on  together,  I  feeling  rather 
ashamed  at  heart  to  be  lugging  two  large 
bundles  through  the  streets  for  two  very 
shabby-looking  old  women  whose  names 
I  did  not  know.  We  soon,  however,  began 
to  talk,  and  I  drew  out  from  them  a  good 
deal  about  Mrs.  Kale  and  her  kindness. 
Also,  that  they  had  seen  much  better  days, 
to  which  one  of  them  particularly  was  very 
fond  of  referring.  It  seemed  that  they  had 
lived  East — they  carefully  guarded  the  ex- 
act place — and  had  once  had  interests  in  a 
railroad  which  their  father  had  built  and 
largely  owned.  After  his  death  they  had 
lived  on  their  dividends,  until,  on  a  sudden, 
the  dividends  had  stopped.  They  found 
that  the  railroad  with  which  their  road  con- 
nected, had  passed  into  new  hands — had 
been  "  bought  up  "  by  a  great  syndicate,  their 
lawyer  had  informed  them,  and  refused  any 
longer  to  make  traffic  arrangements  with 
the  road.  This  had  destroyed  the  value  of 
their  property,  but  they  had  refused  to  sell 
their  holdings  at  the  low  price  offered — 
"As  we  probably  ought  to  have  done," 
sighed  one  of  them. 

"Not  at  all!  I  am  glad  we  didn't,"  as- 
serted the  other. 

"Well,  sister,  we  got  nothing — we  lost 
everything,  didn't  we?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  am  only  glad  that  we 
held  out.  That  man  knows  that  he  robbed 
us." 

"Well,  that  doesn't  help  us." 

"  Yes,  it  does.  It  helps  me  to  know  that 
he  knows  it." 

"Who  was  it?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  there  was  a  syndicate.  I  only 
know  the  names  of  two  of  them — a  man 
named  Argand,  and  a  man  named  Canter. 
And  our  lawyer  was  named  McSheen." 

Argand  was  a  name  which  I  recalled  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Poole 's  interest  in  the 
Railways  in  the  case  I  have  mentioned. 

"  Well,  you  held  on  to  your  stock.  You 
have  it  now,  then  ?  "  I  foresaw  a  possible 
law-case  against  Argand,  and  wondered  if 


he  was  the  owner  of  the  Aigand  Estate, 
which  I  had  already  heard  of  twice  since 
my  arrival. 

"No,"  said  one  of  them,  "they  bought 
up  the  stock  of  all  the  other  people,  and 
then  they  did  something  which  cut  us  out 
entirely.    What  was  it  they  did,  sister?" 

"  Reorganized." 

"  And  then  we  came  on  here  to  see  about 
it,  and  spent  everything  else  that  we  had 
in  trying  to  get  it  back,  but  we  lost  our 
case.    And  since  then " 

"Well,  sister,  we  are  keeping  the  gen- 
tleman.  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  the 
younger  of  the  two  quickly,  to  which  her  sis- 
ter added  her  thanks  as  well.  I  insisted  at 
first  on  going  farther  with  them,  but  seeing 
that  they  were  evidently  anxious  to  be  rid 
of  me,  I  gave  them  their  bundles  and 
passed  on. 

Among  the  boarders  was  a  young  man 
named  Kalender,  by  whom  I  sat  at  the 
first  meal  after  my  arrival,  and  with  whom 
I  struck  up  an  acquaintance.  He  was  a 
reporter  for  a  morning  paper  of  very  ad- 
vanced methods,  and  he  was  pre-eminently 
a  person  fitted  for  his  position:  a  cocky 
youth  with  a  long,  keen  nose  and  a  bullet 
head  covered  with  rather  wiry,  black  hair, 
heavy  black  brows  over  keen  black  eyes  and 
an  ugly  mouth  with  rather  small  yellowish 
teeth.  He  had  as  absolute  confidence  in 
himself  as  any  youth  I  ever  met,  and  he 
either  had,  or  made  a  good  pretence  of  hav- 
ing, an  intimate  knowledge  of  not  only  all 
the  public  affairs  of  the  city,  but  of  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  every  one  in  the  city.  Before 
we  had  finished  smoking  our  cigarettes  he 
had  given  me  what  he  termed  "  the  lay  out" 
of  the  entire  community,  and  by  his  ac- 
count it  was  "  the  rottenest town  in 

the  universe," — a  view  I  subsequentiy  had 
reason  to  rectify — and  he  proposed  to  get 
out  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could  and  go  to  New 
York,  which,  to  his  mind,  was  the  only 
town  worth  living  in  in  the  country  (he 
having,  as  I  learned  later,  lived  there  just 
three  weeks). 

His  paper,  he  said  frankly,  paid  only  for 
sensational  articles,  and  was  just  then 
"jumping  on  a  lot  of  the  high-flyers,  be- 
cause that  paid,"  but  "they"  gave  him  a 
latitude  to  write  up  whatever  he  pleased, 
because  they  knew  he  could  dress  up  any- 
thing— from  a  murder  to  a  missionary 
meeting.    "Oh!  it  don't  matter  what  you 
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write  about,"  said  he  airily,  "so  you  know 
how  to  do  it." 

I  was  much  impressed  by  his  extraor- 
dinary and  extensive  experience.  In  the 
course  of  our  conversation  I  mentioned 
casually  the  episode  of  the  delayed  train 
and  the  private  car. 

"The  Argands'  car,  you  say?" 

I  told  him  that  that  was  what  some  one 
had  said. 

"  That  would  make  a  good  story,"  he  de- 
clared. "I  think  Til  write  that  up—  I'd 
have  all  the  babies  dying  and  the  mothers 
fainting  and  an  accident  just  barely  averted 
by  a  little  girl  waving  a  red  shawl,  see — 
while  the  Argand  car  dashed  by  with  a 
party  eating  and  drinking  and  throwing 
champagne-bottles  out  of  the  window.  But 
I've  got  to  go  and  see  the  Mayor  to  ascer- 
tain why  he  appointed  the  new  city  comp- 
troller, and  then  I've  got  to  drop  by  the 
theatre  and  give  the  new  play  a  roast — so 
I'll  hardly  have  time  to  roast  those  Argands 
and  Leighs,  though  I'd  like  to  do  it  to 
teach  them  not  to  refuse  me  round-trip 
passes  next  time  I  ask  for  them.  I  tell  you 
what  you  do,"  he  added,  modestly,  "you 
write  it  up — you  say  you  have  written  for 
the  press?" 

"Oh!  yes,  very  often — and  for  the 
magazines.  I  have  had  stories  published 
in " 

"Well,  that's  all  right.  I'll  look  it  over 
and  touch  it  up — put  the  fire  in  it  and  pol- 
ish it  off.  You  write  it  up,  say — about  a 
column.  I  can  cut  it  down  all  right — and 
I'll  call  by  here  for  it  about  eleven,  after  the 
theatre." 

It  was  a  cool  request — cooly  made;  but 
I  was  fool  enough  to  accede  to  it.  I  felt 
much  aggrieved  over  the  treatment  of  us 
by  the  railway  company,  and  was  not  sorry 
to  air  my  grievance  at  the  same  time  that  I 
secured  a  possible  opening.  I  accordingly 
spent  all  the  afternoon  writing  my  account 
of  the  inconvenience  and  distress  occa- 
sioned the  travelling  public  by  the  incon- 
siderateness  of  the  railway  man°gement, 
discussing,  by  the  way,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  ownership  in  quasi-public  cor- 
porations, and  showing  that  all  rights  which 
they  claimed  were  derived  from  the  people. 
I  mentioned  no  names  and  veiled  my  allu- 
sions; but  I  paid  a  tribute  to  the  kind  heart 
of  the  Angel  of  Mercy  who  succored  the 
children.    I  spent  some  hours  at  my  com- 


position and  took  much  pride  in  it  when 
completed.  Then,  as  I  had  not  been  out 
at  all  to  see  the  town,  I  addressed  the  en- 
velope in  which  I  had  placed  my  story  to 
Mr.  Kalender  and  leaving  it  for  him, 
walked  out. 

On  my  return  the  paper  was  gone. 

Next  morning  I  picked  up  one  paper 
after  another,  but  did  not  at  first  find  my 
contribution.  An  account  of  a  grand  ball 
the  night  before,  at  which  an  extraordinary 
display  of  wealth  must  have  been  made, 
was  given  the  prominent  place  in  most  of 
them.  But  as  I  did  not  know  the  persons 
whose  costumes  were  described  with  such 
Byzantine  richness  of  vocabulary,  I  passed 
it  by.  The  only  thing  referring  to  a  rail- 
way journey  was  a  column  article,  in  a  sen- 
sational sheet  called  The  Clarion,  headed, 
BRUTALITY  OF  MILLIONAIRE 
BANKER.  RAILWAY  PRESIDENT 
STARVES  POOR  PASSENGERS.  There 
under  these  glaring  headlines,  I  at  last  dis- 
covered my  article,  so  distorted  and  muti- 
lated as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  The 
main  facts  of  the  delay  and  its  cause  were 
there  as  I  wrote  them.  My  discussion  of 
derivative  rights  was  retained.  But  the  mo- 
tive was  boldly  declared  to  be  brutal  hatred 
of  the  poor.  And  to  make  it  worse,  the 
names  of  both  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mrs.  Argand 
were  given  as  having  been  present  in  per- 
son, gloating  over  the  misery  they  had 
caused,  while  a  young  lady  whose  name 
was  not  given,  had  thrown  scraps  out  of 
the  window  for  starving  children  to  scram- 
ble for. 

To  say  that  I  was  angry  expresses  but  a 
small  part  of  the  truth.  The  allusion  to  the 
young  lady  had  made  my  blood  boil.  What 
would  she  think  if  she  should  know  I  had 
had  a  hand  in  that  paper  ?  I  waited  at  red 
heat  for  my  young  man,  and  had  he  ap- 
peared before  I  cooled  down,  he  would  have 
paid  for  the  liberty  he  took  with  me.  When 
he  did  appear,  however,  he  was  so  innocent 
of  having  offended  me  that  I  could  scarcely 
bear  to  attack  him. 

"  Well,  did  you  see  our  story  ?  "  he  asked 
gayly. 

"  Yes — your  story — I  saw " 

"  Well,  I  had  to  do  a  little  to  it  to  make 
it  go,"  he  said  condescendingly,  "  but  you 
did  very  well — you'll  learn." 

"Thank  you.  I  don't  want  to  learn 
that,"  I  said  hotly,  "  I  never  saw  anything 
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so  butchered.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  all  that  rot — it  was  made  up 
out  of  whole  cloth."  I  was  boiling  about 
Miss  Leigh. 

"  Pooh-pooh !  My  dear  boy,  you'll  never 
make  an  editor.  Why,  we  had  two  extras — 
what  with  that  and  the  grand  ball  last  night. 
The  newsboys  are  crying  it  all  over  town." 

"  I  don't  care  if  they  are.  I  don't  want  to 
be  an  editor  if  one  has  to  tell  such  atrocious 
lies  as  that.  But  I  don't  believe  editors 
have  to  do  that,  and  I  know  reputable 
editors  don't.  Why,  you  have  named  a 
man  who  was  a  hundred  miles  away." 

He  simply  laughed. 

*  Well,  I'm  quite  willing  to  get  the  credit 
of  that  paper.  You  know  you  write  better 
than  you  talk,"  he  added  patronizingly. 


"  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do — if  you'll  write  me 
every  day  on  some  live  topic " 

"  I'll  never  write  you  a  line  again  on  any 
topic  alive  or  dead,  unless  you  die  yourself, 
when  I'll  write  that  you  are  the  biggest  liar 
I  ever  saw  except  my  Jeams." 

I  had  expected  he  would  resent  my 
words,  but  he  did  not.  He  only  laughed,  and 
said,  "  That's  a  good  line.    Write  on  that." 

I  learned  later  that  he  had  had  a  slight 
raise  of  salary  on  the  paper  he  palmed  off 
as  his.  I  could  only  console  myself  with 
the  hope  that  Miss  Leigh  would  not  see  the 
article. 

But  Miss  Leigh  did  see  the  appreciation 
of  her  father  in  the  writing  of  which  I  had 
had  a  hand,  and  it  cost  me  many  a  dark 
hour  of  sad  repining. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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DRALDINE'S  people  lived 
at  North  Kensington.  They 
were  of  no  consequence, 
There  were  three  daughters, 
all  grown  up.  Edith,  the  eld- 
est, was  engaged  to  a  deaf 
young  man,  an  accountant  or  something  of 
that  sort;  he  came  every  Sunday  at  half- 
past  one  and  stayed  till  a  quarter  to  eleven. 
Geraldine  told  her  sister  quite  frankly  that 
he  was  a  freak,  and  her  contempt  was  ob- 
vious to  every  one  but  the  object  of  it.  She 
herself  was  the  second  daughter.  The  third, 
Ada,  had  a  queer  little  treble  voice,  a  per- 
petual smile,  and  yellow  hair.  She  prac- 
ticed a  great  deal  on  the  piano  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  pretty.  Geraldine  frequently 
longed  to  shake  her,  and  regretted  that  a 
favorable  opportunity  did  not  occur. 

The  means  of  the  Lawton  family  were 
limited.  Edith  considered  that  household 
matters  and  the  entertainment  of  Mr. 
Morris  (the  accountant  young  man),  to- 
gether with  the  contemplation  of  her  future 


position  at  Brondesbury  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  possible  villa  there,  were  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  her.  Ada  occasionally  gave 
a  few  music  lessons,  rather  as  a  favor  and 
in  a  depreciating  manner,  to  young  ladies 
of  the  Notting  Hill  district:  she  heard  of 
them  usually  at  the  circulating  library. 

Geraldine,  tall  and  slim  and  pale,  with  a 
spice  of  humor  in  her  dark  eyes  and  a 
streak  of  red  here  and  there  in  her  dark 
hair,  was  a  disturbing  quantity  in  the 
family.  She  laughed  ut  many  of  its  ways, 
and  was  openly  impatient  of  them ;  to  die 
astute  observer  it  would  have  been  evident 
that  in  the  near  future  a  crisis  would  come 
about.  It  did — when  it  occurred  to  the 
Lawton  family  to  take  as  paying  guests  a 
couple  of  thin  and  elderly  spinster  cousins, 
whose  mother  had  lately  retired  gratefully 
to  Kensal  Green.  They  were  surprised  at 
Geraldine,  and,  being  relations,  considered 
that  they  had  a  right  to  explain  their  views 
concerning  her  (in  confidence,  of  course,)  to 
other  members  of  the  family.  She  was  told 
of  them  (also  in  confidence)  and,  since  she 
did  not  see  her  way  to  throwing  things  at 
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the  ladies,  was  irritated.  One  night  she 
walked  in  from  the  dressing-room,  in  which 
she  slept  alone,  to  the  large  one  with  two 
beds  allotted  to  her  sisters. 

"  Girls,"  she  said,  "  I'm  tired  of  this,  and 
mean  to  get  out  of  it." 

Edith  was  trying  on  a  lace  collar  before 
the  glass.  "Oh!"  she  said  without  being 
much  interested. 

Ada,  who  was  brushing  her  hair,  looked 
up.    "What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked. 


Ada  felt  as  if  she  were  being  reproached, 
and  began — "Well,  I've  earned  seventeen 
pounds  this  year " 

"I'm  not  talking  about  you,  but  about 
myself." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  of  doing  anything," 
Edith  exclaimed.  "Mother  couldn't  man- 
age the  house  without  me,  and  Charlie 
wants  to  be  married  next  spring." 

"And  we're  not  even  discussing  you,  my 
dear,"  Geraldine  remarked  with  sisterly 


The  crossing  was  horrible. — Page  237. 


"  What  I  say.  Lots  of  girls  are  bachelors 
nowadays.  I  shall  take  rooms  somewhere 
and  trim  hats  or  set  up  a  typewriting  office 
— do  something  anyway." 

"  You  can't ! "  One  girl  said  it,  the  other 
thought  it. 

"I  can  leam.  I'm  not  a  fool — I've  al- 
ways done  my  own  hats.  If  I  were  pretty 
enough,  I'd  go  on  the  stage."  Her  sisters 
made  no  remark.  "I  can't  stand  those 
two  old  cats  any  longer,  and  I'm  tired  of 
the  life  here;  there's  nothing  in  it.  Be- 
sides, I  don't  think  it  right  for  three  of  us 
to  live  on  the  parents.  I  shall  clear  out  for 
one." 

Vol.  XLV.— 24 


candor.  "  I'm  just  explaining  that  I'm  not 
going  to  stay  here  any  longer.  I  have  some 
of  grandfather's  money  left,  thank  good- 
ness"— that  amiable  gentleman  had  died 
a  year  ago  and  left  the  girls  a  hundred 
pounds  each.  "  I  shall  set  up  with  it  some- 
how and  get  on — you'll  see." 

She  did — and  they  saw. 

Three  months  later  she  had  learnt  how 
to  typewrite,  and  established  herself  in  a 
little  office  two  doors  from  Westbourne 
Grove.  At  first  she  had  nothing  to  do. 
But  she  was  tall  and  graceful,  there  was 
lurking  mischief  in  her  smile,  and  she  had 
an  air  of  alertness  that  arrested  attention. 
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Gradually  the  City  gentlemen,  who  passed 
on  the  tops  of  omnibuses,  became  aware  of 
it — they  saw  her  arrive  and  open  the  office 
door,  or  depart  and  close  it;  and  the  liter- 
ary ladies  of  Westboume  Park  had  heard 
of  her.  The  gentlemen  dropped  in  before 
ten  or  after  five  to  dictate  their  letters;  she 
soon  grasped  their  methods  and  became  a 
valuable  typist.  The  literary  ladies  thought 
her  sympathetic,  and  cooed  over  her.  They 
were  a  little  disappointed  when  they  found 
that  she  was  inclined  to  hustle  them  out  of 
the  office  and  insisted  on  ready  money; 
but  she  copied  their  stories  and  fashion 
articles  so  well  that  they  decided  not  to 
withdraw  their  custom. 
In  twelve  months'  time  she  had  two 


clerks  and  a  pupil.  The  pupil  had  dark 
frizzy  hair  and  looked  like  an  idiot.  Ger- 
aldine mentally  called  her  one,  for  she 
couldn't  spell,  and  she  made  the  keys  of 
the  machine  sticky  owing  to  her  weakness 
for  nougat;  but  she  did  to  fill  up  or  to  send 
on  errands.  The  office  was  a  going  con- 
cern, and  the  head  of  it  triumphant. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  following  year  that 
the  romance  of  her  life  came  about.  She 
had  paid  her  rent,  raised  the  salaries  of  her 
clerks,  satisfied  her  modest  but  excellent 
taste  in  dress,  and  saved  a  little  money. 
When  August  came,  the  majority  of  her 
customers  were  away.  One  of  the  clerks 
was  at  Yarmouth,  and  the  idiot  with  the 
parents  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  where  she  was 


With  an  air  of  not  seeing  her  he  took  the  next  table. — Page  228. 
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entertaining  a  touch  of  enteric  brought 
about  by  drinking  unfiltered  water.    It  oc- 
curred to  Geraldine  that  the  remaining 
clerk  could  perfectly  well  look  after  the 
business  till  September,  and  that  she  her- 
self would  go  to  Switzerland.  She  had  never 
been  abroad,  but  here  was  a  chance.     It 
was  possible  to  go  very  cheaply,  and  once 
you  were  there  the  mountains  would  look 
the  same,  no  matter  how  you  managed  to 
get  to  them;  and  whatever  you  suffered  on 
the  way  you  would  forget  all  about  in 
six  months'  time  and  remember  only  the 
places  you  had  seen.    So  she  took  a  third- 
class  return  to  Lausanne  via  Dieppe  and 
Paris.  The  crossing  was  horrible,  but  there 
were  excitements  new  to  her  on  landing 
and  a  French  train  to  climb  into.    Then 
she  beheld  the  lovely  Normandy  land.  She 
whirled  through  it  in  the  hard-seated  truck 
of  a  railway  carriage;  but  the  outlook  from 
it  was  the  same  to  her  as  to  the  occupant 
of  a  Pullman  car:  being  a  philosopher  she 
told  herself  this  and  rejoiced  to  think  of 
the  small  sum  she  had  paid  for  it.     Paris, 
which  she  observed  for  the  first  time,  and 
only  drove  across  on  her  way  from  the  Gare 
St.   Lazare  to   the   Gare   du  Nord,   she 
promptly  characterized  as  a  fine  city,  but 
stuffy,  "  though  the  streets  are  much  better 
kept  than  ours,"  she  allowed  as  an  extenu- 
ating circumstance.    She  felt  quite  impa- 
tient to  get  to  Lausanne,  where  she  deter- 
mined to  make  her  first  stop,  chiefly  be- 
cause she  had  read  her  Byron,  "  and  loved 
him."  "  Childe  Harold  "  she  considered  "  a 
grand  thing,"  and  no  one,  she  maintained, 
who  had  read  "The  Prisoner  of  Chillon" 
could  ever  forget  it;  she  remembered  hear- 
ing that  it  had  been  written  at  Lausanne, 
and  that  the  room  Byron  had  occupied 
was  still  to  be  seen.    Unfortunately,  she 
went  to  a  wrong  hotel;  it  was  insufferably 
hot,  and  there  were  two  black  beetles  in 
the  corridor — she  would  have  preferred 
snakes — so  she  fled  onward  by  the  morn- 
ing steamer.    She  got  off  it  at  Clarens,  re- 
membering that  Byron  had  been  there,  too 
— so  had  Rousseau.    She  was  a  little  vague 
about  Rousseau.    He  had  written  "  Confes- 
sions," she  knew — of  what  she  was  uncer- 
tain— and  she  had  an  idea  that  his  life  had 
not  been  altogether  to  his  credit;  but  after 
she  had  seen  Clarens  she  would  find  out  all 
about  him. 
She  deposited  her  luggage,  which  con- 
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sisted  of  a  pilgrim  basket  and  a  hold-all,  at 
a  little  restaurant  next  the  landing  stage,  and 
went  for  a  walk.  For  a  moment  she  felt 
adrift  and  in  doubt  as  to  which  way  to  go. 
"  I  suppose  one  always  does,"  she  thought, 
"  but  all  the  same,  it's  splendid  to  be  alone; 
no  one  to  worry,  and  you  do  as  you  like." 
With  a  touch  of  superiority  she  turned 
away  from  the  dusty  road  to  right  and  left 
of  her,  from  the  villas  and  the  signs  of 
tourist  life  and  prosperity,  and  went  tow- 
ard the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
mountains.  She  adored  them  already,  and 
walked  a  little  way  upward  through  the 
vineyards,  which  she  considered  distinctly 
disappointing — "stumpy  little  bushes,  not 
so  picturesque  as  gooseberries,  a  hop  gar- 
den is  twice  as  good" — but  the  scenery  en- 
chanted her.  She  stopped  again  and  again 
to  look  back  at  the  lake  and  the  Dent  du 
Midi,  or  to  sit  down  on  the  low  stone  walls 
and  watch  the  lizards  run  about  in  the  sun- 
shine, while  she  thought  how  splendid  it 
was,  and  how  wise  she  had  been  to  come. 
But  raptures  are  hard  to  maintain  long 
when  you  have  no  definite  point  to  reach 
and  the  sun  is  high  in  August.    "  Never  felt 
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anything  like  it  in  my  life,"  she  gasped, 
and  at  noon  when,  tired  and  dusty,  she 
returned  to  the  restaurant,  a  vague  won- 
der unconsciously  began  to  take  hold  of 
her  as  to  how  she  was  going  to  map  out 
her  holiday  so 

as  to  make  it  a  zr 

success. 


II 


The  restaur- 
ant was  deserted, 
the  dining-room 
hot  and  stuffy, 
and  the  waiter 
half  asleep;  but 
there  was  a  wide 
balcony  over- 
hanging the  lake; 
a  red  and  white- 
sun-blind  made 
it  shady,  and 
many  little  white 
covered  tables 
were  suggestive. 
She  went  to  one 
next  the  balus- 
trade, so  as  to 
look  down  into 
the  clear  cool 
water,  and  asked 
for  something  to 
eat. 

While  she  was 
waiting  a  tall 
man  entered,  he 
was  four  and 
thirty,  perhaps, 
fair  and  loosely 
jointed,  good 
looking  on  the 
whole,  and  had  a 
leisurely  way  that 
was  attractive. 
With  an  air  of  not  seeing  her  he  took  the 
next  table,  as  being  nearest  the  lake,  per- 
haps; for  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  place. 
The  waiter  ambled  toward  him;  and  in 
excellent  French — for  which  she  envied 
him,  her  own  was  vile — the  stranger  or- 
dered an  omelette,  some  fish,  and  a  green 
artichoke.  He  knew  what  he  was  about, 
she  thought,  and  felt  a  little  resentful  at  the 
steak  and  fried  potatoes  which  had  been  set 
before  her.    It  was  good  enough;  she  was 
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too  young  and  too  hungry  not  to  enjoy  it; 
but  there  was  more  imagination  in  his  re- 
past.   She  might  at  least  have  thought  of 
an  omelette  she  told  herself  when  she  saw 
his,  looking  extremely  good  and  of  a  deli- 
cate buttercup 
color,  not  two 
yards  away  from 
her. 

He  and  she 
progressed  with 
their  separate 
luncheons  in  si- 
lence. Except 
for  the  soft  plash 
of  the  water  and 
the  occasional 
dip  of  an  oar  the 
noonday  hush 
was  on  the  lake; 
but  for  the  com- 
ing and  going  of 
the  waiter,  it 
seemed  to  have 
fallen  on  the  little 
restaurant,  too. 
It  emphasized 
the  fact  that  she 
was  not  abso- 
lutely alone;  but 
when  her  sleeve 
caught  a  fork 
and  sent  it  to  the 
ground  with  a 
clatter,  the  stran- 
ger might  have 
been  deaf  and 
blind.  She  won- 
dered  why  he 
didn't  look  at  her 
— just  once.  A 
man  was  a  fool 
to  sit  in  the  same 
room  with  a 
woman  and  not  to 
do  that.  Of  course,  no  one  expected  him 
to  speak,  but  a  cat  might  look  at  a  king. 
After  all,  too,  she  wasn't  a  fright;  she  wore 
a  string-colored  tussore  silk  which  hung 
in  soft  folds  and  a  straw  hat  with  a  blue 
ribbon  round  it;  she  knew  quite  well  that 
she  made  an  agreeable  picture. 

So  did  the  fair  man,  for  he  was  not  a 
fool ;  but  he  happened  to  be  a  gentleman — 
rather  more  of  one  than  Edith's  accountant 
young  man,  for  instance. 
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She  raised  her  head  to  look  at  the  patches 
of  misty  cloud  that  touched  the  mountains, 
at  the  water  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  at 
the  blue  that  gathered  in  the  distance,  at 
all  the  beauty  round  her;  and  it,  and  the 
glorious  fact  that  she  had  for  once  broken 
away  from  the  life  to  which  she  hid  been 
bom,  were  altogether  too  much  for  her. 
Moreover,  Geraldine  had  a  soul,  kept  well 
in  order  by  her  usual  jaunty  exterior,  but  a 
soul,  nevertheless.  For  a  moment  it  looked 
out  of  her  eyes,  something  gripped  her 
heart;  in  an  unconscious  search  for  sym- 
pathy she  turned  to  the  fair  man. 

He  was  watching  her. 

Quite  forgetting  conventionalities,  she 
spoke.  "Oh,  it's  lovely,"  she  said,  with  a 
little  sigh.  Then  pulled  herself  together, 
and  added  in  a  more  commonplace  tone, 
"But  it's  hot." 

The  last  words  jarred  on  him  a  little,  but 
her  voice  was  pleasant  and  refined.  He 
looked  back  at  her.  She  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  very  blue. 

"Much  too  hot  to  stay  down  here,"  he  said. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked,  eager 
for  knowledge  of  what  people  usually  did, 
"Where  ought  one  to  go?" 

"Anywhere  high.  I'm  going  up  to 
Caux." 

"Is  it  much  cooler  there?" 

"I  hope  so." 

"I  wonder  if  it  is,"  she  said  thought- 
fully. "I've  never  been  in  Switzerland  be- 
fore and  don't  know  my  way  about." 

He  looked  at  her  a  little  curiously.  "Are 
you  all  alone?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  promptly,  and 
surprised  him  by  adding  "it's  much  nicer. " 

His  gaze  wandered,  and  she  saw  it,  to 
her  left  hand;  there  was  no  ring  of  any 
kind  on  it.    He  was  becoming  interested. 

"You  like  to  be  free?" 

"  Rather,"  she  answered,  again  promptly, 
but  there  was  nothing  forward  in  her  man- 
ner, it  was  perfectly  natural  and  wholly 
without  a  suggestion  of  anything  but  inno- 
cent satisfaction,  "it  is  so  good  to  be  un- 
shackled," she  had  a  way  of  putting  post- 
scripts to  her  remarks. 

"Yes,  it  is — Freedom  is  the  oldest  of  all 
the  pleasures." 

"And  the  best." 

"Perhaps,"  he  answered,  in  a  voice  that 
showed  no  desire  to  continue  the  conversa- 
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But  she  was  anxious  for  information. 
"Caux  is  only  a  little  way  from  here?"  she 
asked. 

"You  go  to  it  from  Territet,  half  a  mile 
along  the  lake,"  he  nodded  in  its  direction, 
"it's  above  Glion." 

"Of  course,"  she  answered,  for  she  had 
read  her  Baedeker  with  profit. 

He  looked  at  her  again;   she  could  see 
that  he  found  it  pleasant.    "Are  you  look- 
ing for  somewhere  to  settle  down?"  he 
asked. 
-  "For  a  little  while." 

"  You  might  like  it.  The  hotels  are  good." 

"I  must  think  it  over,"  she  said,  and 
turned  her  chair  round  so  as  to  face  the 
lake.  This  man  was  a  stranger,  she  re- 
membered; she  didn't  want  to  strike  up  an 
acquaintance;  he  looked  rather  nice,  but 
it  wasn't  the  thing  to  do. 

He  seemed  surprised  at  her  abruptness, 
ordered  some  black  coffee,  paid  his  bill,  and 
departed.  He  would  have  lifted  his  hat  if 
she  had  turned  herjuead  as  he  left  the  bal- 
cony, but  she  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
him.  She  hadn't  of  course,  she  was  saying 
to  herself,  "No,  I  won't  go  to  Caux,  he 
might  think  I  was  following  him."  Still,  it 
was  puzzling  to  know  what  to  do  next. 
Then,  for  Geraldine  had  her  leanings  tow- 
ard culture  of  various  sorts,  she  remem- 
bered that  Professor  Tyndall  had  built  a 
little  chalet  on  Bel  Alp,  somewhere  in  the 
Rhone  valley,  which  began  at  the  end  of 
the  lake — on  her  left.  "I'll  find  out  where 
that  chalet  is,"  she  thought,  "it's  sure  to  be 
in  a  beautiful  place.  I  don't  suppose  they 
have  pulled  it  down." 

She  left  her  luggage  at  the  restaurant  and 
walked  through  Clarens  to  Montreux,  till 
she  came  to  the  library.  There  were  books 
and  guides  and  photographs  in  the  shop 
window.  "This  is  the  place  to  inquire," 
she  thought,  "and  they'll  probably  speak 
English." 

She  entered,  spent  a  franc,  asked  some 
direct  questions,  and  came  away  with  the 
information  that  Bel  Alp  was  above  Brigue, 
at  the  far  end  of  the  Rhone  valley,  and  that 
just  below  the  Tyndall  chalet,  which  was 
nearly  on  the  summit,  there  was  a  good 
hotel — very  high  up,  of  course,  and  near  a 
splendid  glacier. 

"  I'll  go  to  it,"  she  told  herself,  "it  will  be 
a  quite  unique  thing  to  do";  for  they 
troubled  little  about  high  chalets  or  glaciers 
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in  Geraldine's  set,  "no  one  will  ever  find  me 
there.  Perhaps  he  thinks  I  shall  go  to 
Caux" — she  meant  the  fair  man,  of  course 
— "but  if  he  does,  he'll  find  himself  mis- 
taken." 

She  walked  on  to  Territet  and  inspected 
the  castle  at  Chillon.  "It's  well  worth  see- 
ing," she  came  to  the  conclusion,  "and  the 
view  from  it  is  heavenly.  If  they  had  given 
the  prisoner  a  room  with  a  goixl  window 
looking  toward  the  head  of  the  lake,  he 
wouldn't  have  had  so  much  to  complain 
about,  and  Byron  might  never  have  written 
his  poem;  it's  wonderful  how  things  turn 
out." 

A  few  minutes  from  the  castle  is  the 
starting  point  for  Glion.  She  had  never 
seen  a  funicular  railway  before.  It  gave 
her  quite  a  thrill  to  look  up  at  the  almost 
perpendicular  rails  laid  on  the  wooded 
mountain  side.  "I  simply  must  go  there," 
she  exclaimed.    ' '  The  view  will  be  lovely ! " 

It  was  all  she  expected,  and  once  more 
she  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  herself. 
She  had  some  coffee — she  felt  sure  the  tea 
would  not  be  good — at  another  little  res- 
taurant with  a  balcony:  the  restaurants 
fascinated  her,  besides  she  was  rather 
afraid,  at  first,  of  walking  into  hotels.  She 
felt  quite  sorry  when  it  was  time  to  go  down 
again  and  begin  the  business  of  travel  once 
more.  She  had  to  wait  a  few  minutes  for 
her  train  and  stood  contemplating  the  rail- 
way up  to  Caux  and  the  Rochers  de  Naye 
beyond.  Suddenly  the  fair  man  appeared 
with  a  porter  carrying  two  Gladstone  bags 
and  a  neatly  rolled-up  railway  rug. 

She  was  quite  vexed.  ' '  Perhaps  he  thinks 
I  am  lying  in  wait  for  him " — she  almost 
said  it  aloud. 

But  he  looked  pleased,  lifted  his  hat  and 
hesitated,  as  if  waiting  for  her  to  speak. 
"Oh,"  she  said  helplessly,  then  recovering, 
added,  "I  wanted  to  see  Glion.  Are  you 
on  your  way  to  Caux?" 

"Yes — are  you  coming ? " 

"No,  I'm  not,"  she  answered  with  deci- 
sion, and  took  a  step  toward  the  starting- 
point  of  the  downward  train. 

He  went  through  the  turnstile  and  stood 
watching  her — they  were  both,  of  course,  in 
the  open  air.  She  looked  round  with  a 
charming  expression  on  her  face;  the  sky 
above  her  and  the  lake  low  down  behind 
were  bluest  blue,  they  made  a  setting  that 
was  beautiful  beyond  all  words. 


"  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  it,"  she  said;  and — 
how  strange  these  things  are — he  was  fas- 
cinated. Her  face  was  a  delightful  shape; 
there  was  humor  in  her  eyes,  a  smile  on  her 
lips,  and  happiness  in  her  voice.  This  was 
a  woman  to  love,  he  told  himself;  why  was 
she  going  about  the  world  alone  ? 

She  had  lingered  for  a  moment.  "  I  wish 
you  were  coming,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  want  to."    She  turned  away 
quickly,  then  looked  back  again  and  said, 
"Good-by." 

He  wondered  if  she  had  taken  offence; 
he  had  not  intended  any,  though  his  words 
were  indiscreet.  Perhaps  it  was  only  that 
the  train  had  arrived;  he  watched  her  slip 
into  it — it  went  sliding  down  to  Territet. 
He  half  regretted  having  to  go  to  Caux; 
but  he  had  telegraphed  for  a  room  and  or- 
dered his  letters  to  be  sent  there:  it  was  all 
arranged. 

Ill 

Geraldine  gathered  up  her  things,  took 
the  train  to  Brigue,  and  in  the  morning 
started  for  Bel  Alp.  The  road  up  to  it  was 
atrocious.  She  hired  a  porter  to  carry  her 
luggage;  for  she  told  herself  that  she 
"couldn't  run  to  a  mule."  It  was  farther 
than  she  had  imagined,  it  took  more  than 
four  hours;  the  stones  cut  her  feet  and  the 
zigzags  were  endless.  But  she  didn 't  mind ; 
for  the  fair  man  came  into  her  thoughts  and 
bore  her  company ;  she  wished  he  wouldn't, 
she  tried  to  imagine  that  she  was  bored  with 
him;  but  he  did — and  she  wasn't:  she 
wished  it  hadn't  been  necessary  to  elude 
him,  and  wondered  if  she  would  ever  see 
him  again. 

The  hotel  was  crowded,  chiefly  with 
clergymen,  which  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Bel 
Alp.  "  I  never  saw  so  many  in  my  life,"  she 
thought — "and  a  Bishop,  too — well!" 
There  were  several  elderly  ladies,  mothers 
mostly  of  lean  daughters,  who  went  on  expe- 
ditions with  the  athletic-looking  clericals 
and  stray  young  men  interested  in  climbing 
feats. 

Geraldine  felt  a  little  mild  excitement  the 
first  evening  when  she  took  her  place  at 
table.  She  had  put  on  a  white  blouse; 
round  her  neck  she  wore  a  thin  gold  chain 
with  a  singular  charm  attached  to  it;  she 
looked  dainty  and  eager,  as  if  she  were 
lying  in  wait  for  happiness,  but  doubtful  as 
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to  the  form  it  would  take.  The  assembled 
guests  looked  at  her  critically,  they  were  in- 
terested, but  no  one  spoke  to  her.  They 
carefully  avoided  anything  that  might  lead 
to  it. 

In  two  days  she  felt  like  an  alien  and 
didn't  quite  know  what  to  do  with  herself. 
There  was  the  sunrise,  of  course — she  made 
a  point  of  seeing  it;  and  the  sunset,  which 
sent  her  into  the  raptures  that  came  rather 
easily  to  her.  "It  makes  me  feel  as  if  I 
could  kneel  down  and  say  some  prayers, 
which  I  don't  do  often,"  she  told  one  of  the 
mothers.  The  good  lady  sat  outside  knitting 
while  her  daughters  were  being  convoyed 
about  on  the  Aletsch  glacier  by  a  parson  in 
tweeds  with  a  green  veil  round  his  hat. 
"You  ought  to  say  them  very  often,"  the 
matron  answered  with  a  kindly  smile.  It 
provoked  a  charming  one  from  Geraldine, 
and  resulted  in  a  few  minutes'  talk  about 
the  weather  and  places,  and  a  morning^and 
evening  salutation. 

But  that  was  all. 

The  people  had  mostly  been  there  some 
time  and  made  up  their  sets;  they  didn't 
want  to  know  a  stray  young  woman.  The 
girls  realized  that  she  was  pretty  and  con- 
sidered her  in  the  way;  the  mothers  looked 
at  her  askance.  She  went  for  various  walks 
and  learnt  (from  maps  and  guides)  the 
names  of  the  mountain  peaks;  but  they 
were  nothing  more  than  names  to  her.  She 
walked  up  to  the  Tyndall  ch&let  and  stood 
looking  at  it  for  a  few  minutes:  it  was  ob- 
viously empty,  and  she  couldn't  remember 
how  long  it  was  since  he  had  died,  or  what 
precisely  he  had  done.  One  morning  she 
went  down,  by  the  corkscrew  way,  as  it  was 
called,  to  the  glacier,  but  it  wasn't  much 
fun.  A  happy  party  from  the  hotel  over- 
took her — young  people  of  both  sexes  with 
a  couple  of  active  mothers  thrown  in — go- 
ing across  to  the  Eggishorn,  with  sandwich- 
boxes  and  picnic-baskets.  They  stared,  al- 
most as  if  she  were  trespassing.  She  gath- 
ered courage,  and  following  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, ventured  on  to  the  glacier  and  went 
toward  the  moraine.  But  she  saw  the 
crevasses  and  was  afraid  to  go  far;  the 
other  girls  had  steps  cut  in  the  ice  for  them, 
or  found  strong  hands  to  steady  them,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  help  Geraldine. 

She  went  back  with  her  nose  in  the  air 
and  a  little  unconscious  resentment  in  her 
heart.    She  heard  there  was  a  wonderful 


precipice  to  see  an  hour  or  two  off  at  Nessel; 
she  walked  half  way  there,  then  felt  that  she 
couldn't  be  bothered  with  it.  A  great  tea- 
party  was  made  up  to  go  to  it  one  afternoon, 
but  she  was  not  included.  One  of  the  cu- 
rates cast  longing  glances  at  her  as  they  de- 
parted, then  looked  as  if  he  remembered  a 
text,  and  turned  away.  A  sandy-haired 
girl  with  a  freckled  complexion  walked  be- 
side him.  "I  know  he  would  rather  have 
had  me,"  Geraldine  said  to  herself.  "They 
are  a  set — and  I  wish  I  was  back  in  the 
office.  The  fact  is,  everything  was  meant 
to  be  done  by  two  people — not  by  one  alone 
— that's  why  Eve  was  made,  and  every 
woman  should  remember  it" — she  thought 
of  the  fair  man  and  wished  that — but  no — 
for,  after  all,  she  knew  nothing  about  him. 
"But  I  shall  go  away  to-morrow,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

She  always  came  to  a  quick  decision,  so 
she  went  to  the  Bureau  and  announced  her 
intention.  Then,  with  infinite  relief  in  her 
mind,  she  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the 
downward  path,  thinking  that  convention- 
ality was  a  nuisance.  * '  I  daresay  we  should 
have  amused  each  other  if  I  had  gone  to 
Caux,  and  there  would  have  been  no  harm 
in  it  at  all.  But,  of  course,  one  has  to  play 
up  to  the  proprieties." 

Things  happen  strangely,  for  almost  as 
she  thought  it  she  saw  coming  toward  her 
a  mule  carrying  two  bags  and  a  neatly 
rolled-up  railway  rug;  a  few  steps  behind 
was  the  stranger  of  the  restaurant.  It  was 
no  good  trying  to  hide  it,  the  relief  was  so 
great  that  she  laughed  for  joy.  He  saw  it 
and  laughed  back  again.  She  recovered  in 
a  moment  and  put  on  a  distant  air  with  her 
pleasant  nod  of  recognition. 

"Are  you  coming  to  stay?"  she  asked. 

"Just  for  a  night  or  two,"  he  answered. 

"  I've  been  here  a  week.  I'm  going  away 
to-morrow — and  am  counting  the  hours." 

He  looked  toward  the  wonderful  chain 
of  snowy  Alps.  "But  it  is  so  magnificent," 
he  said. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  "but  wait  till 
you've  seen  the  people.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  parsons,  and  most  of  the  women 
are  cats — I've  hardly  spoken  to  a  soul  since 
I  came " 

"Did  you  come  for  the  people?" 

The  color  rose  to  her  face.  He  realized 
again  that  she  could  be  charming;  his 
heart  reached  out  to  her;   he  determined 
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not  to  let  her  go  without  seeing  more  of 
her  if  he  could  help  it. 

"No,"  she  answered,  "of  course  not; 
but  they  look  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  freak." 
Then  suddenly  a  thought  struck  her.  "I 
don't  believe  you'll  get  in, "  she  said.  "The 
hotel  is  quite  full,  you'd  better  go  and  see." 
She  turned  away  abruptly,  as  she  had  done 
at  the  restaurant  and  the  Caux  station — he 
was  used  to  it  by  this  time — and  continued 
her  walk.  She  had  remembered  that,  though 
she  had  thought  of  him  many  times,  they 
had  only  met  twice  before. 

At  dinner  she  found  that  her  place  was 
next  his;  she  reflected  with  satisfaction 
that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her 
without  a  hat,  and  she  knew  that  the  white 
blouse  suited  her. 

"I'm  glad  to  have  someone  to  speak  to," 
she  said,  forgetting  to  disguise  her  pleasure, 
"but  I  don't  know  what  they'll  think."  She 
lowered  her  voice  while  she  said  the  last 
words;  it  almost  made  for  intimacy. 

"Couldn't  we  pretend  to  be  old  ac- 
quaintances?" 

"But  we  are  not." 

"Some  people  are  meant  to  be  friends, 
though  they  won't  recognize  the  fact  if  they 
can  help  it.    Don't  you  think  we  were?" 

"Perhaps." 

"Suppose  we  have  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt?"  He  turned  his  face  toward  her; 
she  noticed  again  the  blueness  of  his  eyes. 

"It  will  be  more  amusing  than  saying 
nothing,"  she  said.  "But  we  don't  know 
anything  about  each  other." 

"We  have  at  least  that  attraction." 

"Is  it  one?" 

"Don't  you  think  that  a  little  mystery 
always  is  ?  Let  us  have  our  coffee  outside 
presently  and  look  at  the  eternal  snows 
while  we  discuss  it."  They  could  see  the 
whiteness  through  the  windows.  "Do  you 
despise  me  for  saying  eternal  snows?  It 
sounds  like  a  sentimental  penny-a-liner." 

Geraldine's  wits  were  quick.  "Do  you 
write  books?"  she  asked. 

"Sometimes.  But  I  don't  get  a  penny  a 
line  because  no  one  reads  them." 

"  Oh !    What  are  they  about  ? ' 

"Sometimes  they  are  about  philosophy." 

She  made  a  little  grimace.  "Do  you  do 
anything  else?" 

"I  have  an  unimportant  position  in  a 
Government  office " 

A  man  on  his  other  side  asked  if  he  had 


just  come  up,  and  whether  there  was  any 
news,  and  entered  into  an  intermittent  talk 
that  was  reluctant  on  the  stranger's  side, 
but  not  to  be  wholly  avoided.  Geraldine 
was  indignant;  no  one  had  spoken  to  her. 
Why  should  he  be  taken  up  immediately 
and  she  boycotted? 

People  hurried  outside  after  dinner.  "Do 
come,"  he  said,  "there  are  some  sunset 
clouds  about  still."  He  rose  and  waited 
for  her. 

They  went  to  a  little  table  somewhat 
apart  from  the  others  and,  when  the  coffee 
was  brought,  Geraldine  had  a  pleasant 
sense  of  being  really  abroad,  of  feeling  con- 
tinental, as  she  called  it.  And  she  was 
happy;  the  whole  world  had  changed.  The 
people  who  had  obviously  sniffed  at  her  the 
last  few  days  realized  as  she  passed  that  she 
had  her  moments  of  being  beautiful.  They 
tried  to  sniff  still,  of  course.  "That  girl," 
as  the  women  called  her,  had  found  some 
one  she  knew — and  the  man  looked  like  a 
gentleman,  which  rather  annoyed  them — 
but  who  and  what  was  he  ?  One  of  them 
tried  the  visitor's  book;  but  the  stranger 
had  not  entered  his  name.  The  parsons, 
who  thought  they  remembered  him,  that  he 
had  been  senior  or  junior  to  them,  felt  that 
he  was  all  right  and  that  it  might  lead  to 
their  knowing  the  girl;  she  was  uncom- 
monly pretty;  if  she  had  been  plainer  they 
might  have  spoken  to  her  before,  but — 
well,  there  was  the  Bishop:  he  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  one  had  to  be  careful. 
And  they  were  glad  she  had  found  some  one 
she  knew,  and  the  chap  was  in  luck  to  come 
upon  her. 

IV 

Their  talk  was  quite  impersonal  at  first, 
he  had  been  to  the  Bel  Alp  before  and  knew 
all  the  routes  and  walks.  He  pointed  out 
the  various  mountains  and  told  her  of  out- 
of-the-way  places;  it  was  wonderful  how 
many  he  had  been  to,  she  thought.  She 
told  him  about  the  Eggishorn  party,  and 
how  she  had  stopped  short  at  the  moraine. 

"I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  go  across 
it — to  the  Eggishorn — to-morrow,"  he  said. 
"Let  me  take  you." 

"But  I'm  going  away." 

"Is  it  absolutely  necessary?" 

"No — "  and  she  hesitated. 

"Then  why  not  stay  ?    We  haven't  been 
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introduced;  but  we  live  outside  a  Bab  bal- 
lad." He  leant  forward  a  little.  "  Does  it 
matter  so  much — surely  we  know ?" 

"Yes,  we  know,"  she  echoed.  There 
was  more  feeling  than  was  necessary  in  her 
voice;  she  wondered  how  it  had  come 
there,  and  tried  to  cover  the  situation  by 
adding  quickly,  "Or  we  might  go  to 
Nessel?"  which  only  made  it  worse.  "But 
I  should  be  afraid  to  look  over  the  preci- 
pice." 

"I  would  take  care  of  you." 

"It's  a  long  way,"  she  demurred. 

"Not  more  than  an  hour  or  two,  and  you 
walk  like  Diana — I  watched  you  this  after- 
noon." 

"Do  you  mean  of  'The  Crossways'?" 
for  Geraldine  had  read  her  Meredith. 

"No,  some  one  much  farther  back  than 
she,  and  more  beautiful."  He  said  the  last 
words  in  a  whisper. 

"I  don't  like  compliments."  She  made 
the  little  abrupt  movement  that  he  was  be- 
ginning to  dread. 

"What  time  shall  we  start  for  the  Eggis- 
horn?"  he  asked  hurriedly. 
.  "I  don't  know.     Breakfast  is  at  nine — 
but  I  didn't  say  that  I  was  going.     It's 
getting  chilly,"  she  got  up. 

"Let  me  get  you  a  shawl — it's  a  pity  to 
go  indoors." 

The  twilight  was  coming,  the  after-din- 
ner group  on  the  little  plateau  had  dis- 
persed in  various  directions,  in  twos  mostly 
— why  not  they? 

"  I  left  one  in  the  Bureau  this  afternoon," 
she  said  and  felt  it  to  be  a  concession. 

He  went  to  the  house;  she  watched  him 
and  counted  his  long  strides — he  was  made 
to  run  after  a  Diana,  she  thought.  He 
returned  with  a  little  white  wrap.  It  was 
becoming  and  Geraldine  knew  it — a  woman 
who  charms  always  knows.  He  put  it 
on  her.     They  were  no  longer  strangers. 

There  was  a  curving  pathway  on  the 
left,  they  went  round  it  in  silence,  and  dis- 
appeared away  from  any  sign  of  the  hotel, 
and  beyond  all  sounds  that  belonged  to  it. 
They  felt,  he  and  she  alike,  as  if  they  were 
walking  back  through  the  centuries.  The 
world  had  probably  looked  like  this  when 
it  began,  before  any  horrid  houses  were 
built,  or  tourists  invented,  and  when  there 
were  no  conventionalities  to  worry  about. 
There  must  have  been  the  same  bareness  of 
vegetation— rocks  and  stones— and  white 


peaks  then  too — the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  looked  eternal  and  infinite — the 
cold  caressing  air — everything,  as  it  was 
now,  in  the  first  twilight  of  all,  when  one 
man  and  woman  walked  alone.  For  a 
moment  she  felt  as  if  she  knew,  as  if  she 
remembered,  she  pretended  that  she  did, 
then  brought  herself  back  to  the  present 
with  a  jerk.  "I  wonder  why  we  live  in 
cities  and  towns,"  she  said,  "with  streets 
and  noises  and  crowds  of  hurrying  people." 

"I  don't." 

"I  wish  I  didn't.  It's  wonderful  here, 
I  could  stay  forever."  A  few  hours  ago  she 
had  been  counting  the  hours  to  her  de- 
parture, he  thought. 

"Suppose  we  do — shall  we?" 

She  frowned  a  little,  perhaps  because  of 
the  eagerness  in  his  voice. 

"No,"  she  said  coldly—"  I'm  going  away 
to-morrow." 

"Not  to-morrow,"  he  argued,  "you  gave 
in  about  the  Eggishorn." 

"Did  I ?"  She  laughed,  low  and  sweet, 
it  was  like  a  ripple  of  happiness.  She 
looked  round  at  him.  "It  must  be  splen- 
did to  write  about  philosophy,"  she  said 
suddenly. 

"Well,  hardly  that;  unfortunately  most 
people  find  it  dull  to  read."  They  went 
on  in  silence  again,  a  stone  evidently  hurt 
her,  for  she  started,  then  stopped  and  made 
a  little  sound  of  pain.  "I  have  come  out 
in  thin  shoes,"  she  said.  Instinctively  he 
put  out  an  arm,  but  she  drew  back  before 
it  could  reach  her.  There  was  one  of  the 
usual  convenient  seats  beside  the  pathway, 
backed  by  high  rocks,  gaunt  and  desolate- 
looking  with  the  suggestion  of  primitive 
things  that  fascinated  her.  She  sat  down; 
for  a  minute  or  two  she  seemed  to  forget 
him. 

"  I  want  to  take  it  all  in,"  she  said  at 
last,  "I never  came  abroad  before,  and 
everything  is  wonderful  to  me." 

He  stood,  looking  at  her  in  silence  with 
his  back  against  a  wall  of  rock,  for  she 
had  evidently  not  expected  him  to  sit  too: 
she  had  a  curious  power  of  putting  a  sense 
of  distance  between  them,  across  which  it 
was  impossible  to  reach.  The  twilight 
deepened,  they  could  almost  feel  the  shad- 
ows gathering,  an  enchantment  seemed  to 
be  coming  with  them.  She  looked  as  if  she 
knew,  as  if  she  waited  for  something  far  of 
to  return, 
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"  I  wonder  who  you  are  ?  "  he  said.  The 
words  escaped  him. 

"Who  I  am?"  She  looked  up  and  an- 
swered quickly,  "Why,  I'm  nobody." 

"I  wish  I  knew  about  you,  I  feel  as  if  you 
were  made  for  something  uncommon." 

She  was  amused,  a  smile  flickered  in  her 
eyes.  "Well,  at  present,"  she  said  with 
the  frankness  which  was  one  of  her  chief 
characteristics,  "I  have  a  typewriting 
office  near  Westbourne  Grove." 

It  gave  him  almost  a  shock,  though  he 
hardly  showed  it  at  all. 

"How  did  that  come  about?" 

"There  were  three  of  us  at  home,  I 
wanted  to  get  away." 

The  atmosphere  had  changed  in  a  mo- 
ment, any  sense  of  enchantment  had  van- 
ished altogether,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
human  facts;  but  perhaps  they  were  as 
dangerous. 

"You— at  the  head  of  an  office?" 

"Yes,  my  own  office — I  invented  it." 

"Are  you  there  all  by  yourself?" 

"No,  I  have  two  clerks  and  an  idiot." 

"An  idiot!" 

"She  is  the  pupil,  but  I  call  her  that  be- 
cause she  can't  spell — or  do  anything  else, 
as  a  matter  of  fact — it's  rather  horrid  of 
me,  for  she's  ill  now  and  at  home  with  her 
mother." 

"And  the  clerks?"  He  was  too  bewil- 
dered by  this  sudden  descent  to  do  any- 
thing but  ask  questions. 

"One  is  at  Yarmouth  for  her  holiday, 
and  the  other  is  in  charge  of  the  office." 

"Do  you  live  there?" 

"No,  I  go  home  before  dinner  and  I 
come  away  after  breakfast  in  the  morning. 
It's  splendid!"  He  always  liked  the  ex- 
pression with  which  she  looked  up  and  said 
the  word.  "You  feel  as  if  you  have  a 
right  to  live  when  you  do  some  work."  She 
got  up  and  turned  toward  the  hotel  again. 

"I  knew  you  were  a  fine  creature,"  he 
said — almost  fervently. 

She  disliked  being  called  a  creature,  even 
a  fine  one.  "  I  don't  see  anything  fine  in 
it,"  she  answered.  "I  told  you  I  was 
nobody  and  I  am." 

"  You  are  much  more  somebody  than  I 
thought."     They  trudged  on  in  silence. 

The  night  gathered  closer,  intensifying 
the  whiteness  of  the  snow  beyond.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  at  stake  between 
them,  something  held  in  the  balance;  in- 


sensibly they  knew  it,  but  neither  could  tell 
which  way  it  would  go. 

The  hotel  came  in  sight,  there  were  lights 
here  and  there  in  the  windows. 

"  It's  getting  late,"  she  said.  "  I  wonder 
what  they  think — if  they  noticed." 

"Again — what  does  it  matter?"  He 
stopped  and  faced  her.  She  looked  back 
at  him  bravely,  but  half  afraid. 

"Everything  matters  to  a  woman." 

"And  to  a  man,"  he  answered,  as  if 
against  his  will,  "  when  he  meets  a  woman 
like  you." 

"Oh!  Don't,"  she  said,  almost  as  if 
she  were  afraid,  and  then  under  her  breath 
she  added,  "  I  wonder  what  you  think  of 
me?" 

"  I  think  you  adorable,"  he  said  it  with 
all  his  heart. 

They  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  "  I 
shall  stay  out  a  little  longer — to-morrow 
we  shall  meet,"  his  voice  trembled  a  litde. 

She  gave  a  little  nod  of  assent  and  he 
turned  away.  She  looked  after  him  till 
he  had  vanished  in  the  dimness.  There 
was  a  seat  outside  the  door,  she  pulled  the 
white  wrap  closer  round  her  and  sat  down. 
A  tall  woman,  a  certain  Mrs.  Streatly — one 
of  the  cats,  Geraldine  had  called  her — 
came  to  the  door  and  looked  up  at  the  sky. 

"  I  never  understand  why  you  like  these 
cold  places,"  she  said  to  some  one  who  was 
evidently  behind.  "The  sky  looks  as  if 
it  might  be  frosty." 

"  The  stars  are  wonderful,"  a  girl's  voice 
said. 

Geraldine,  her  heart  full  of  a  strange  hap- 
piness, got  up  to  go  in.  She  wanted  to  be 
alone,  to  dream  of  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Streat- 
ly's  tall  figure  filled  the  doorway.  "  Is  Mr. 
Wootten  an  old  friend  of  yours  ?  "  she  asked, 
looking  at  her  as  if  she  were  an  inferior. 

"Mr.  Wootten?"  Geraldine  resented 
the  voice  and  the  manner,  and  she  was 
taken  aback  and  looked  bewildered  for  a 
moment.  Of  course  she  meant  the  stranger. 
"Oh,  yes — he  is  a  friend  of  mine.  Do 
you  know  him?" 

"No,  but  I've  seen  him  before;  his  wife 
serves  on  a  committee  with  me." 

"His  wife  does — "  She  felt  as  if  snow 
from  the  highest  peak  were  being  laid  on 
her  heart. 

Mrs.  Streatly  looked  at  her  sharply. 
"You  know  her  too,  I  suppose?" 
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"Yes,  of  course."  Geraldine  was  al- 
ways thankful  she  had  lied.  "  Please  may 
I  pass."  She  held  her  head  erect  as  she 
entered  the  hotel;  but  she  felt  like  a 
hunted  woman. 

"Perhaps  he  came  here  to  meet  her," 
Mrs.  Streatly  thought.  "  I  knew  there  was 
something  curious  about  her." 

Geraldine  sat  for  an  hour  in  her  room  in 
the  dark,  facing  things  squarely.  But 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  she 
meant  to  do  it.  She  crawled  down  to  the 
Bureau,  luckily  no  one  was  there  to  listen. 
"  I  want  to  go  away  very  early  to-morrow 
morning,"  she  said.  "To  catch  the  nine 
o'clock  train  from  Brigue,  how  long  will  it 
take  to  get  there  ?  " 

"You  oughtn't  to  start  later  than  a 
quarter  to  six,"  the  clerk  said. 

"That  will  do— I  shall  be  ready." 

"  The  mule  that  brought  that  gentleman 
up  is  going  down  soon  after  five." 

"  It  can  take  my  luggage.  Is  any  one  else 
going  away  early  ?  " 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

"Thank  heaven!"  she  thought  and  went 
slowly  upstairs.  She  stood  by  the  window 
and  had  it  out  with  herself,  clasping  her 
hands  at  the  back  of  her  neck.  "Oh," 
she  said  with  a  little  moan,  "  I  could  die — 
and  like  it." 

Then  she  packed  her  pilgrim  basket. 


The  way  down  seemed  endless  and  the 
stones  were  dreadful.  She  had  not  felt 
them  nearly  so  much  going  up ;  but  she  had 
not  been  so  tired  then ;  now  she  was  worn 
out.  And  she  was  so  cold,  a  little  icy 
breeze  seemed  to  follow  her,  it  put  pain 
into  head  and  throat;  but  she  strode  on: 
she  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  snow,  it 
was  her  great  chance  of  forgetting. 

She  wasn't  unhappy,  she  was  only  indig- 
nant, and  desperately  angry.  Yet  after  all 
he  hadn't  done  anything  very  dreadful,  he 
hadn't  said  anything  to  resent — except  that 
she  was  adorable.  In  her  heart  she  heard 
his  voice  again.  It  thrilled  her,  and  for  a 
moment  she  told  herself  that  it  was  true,  it 
must  be,  she  felt  it,  knew  it.  He  couldn't 
have  pretended  so  well,  she  didn't  believe 
that  any  man  could.    But  it  wasn't  fair  to 


the  other  woman — to  his  wife — not  that  she 
would  ever  know  anything,  of  course.  It 
was  she,  Geraldine,  who  was  insulted  and 
— and — no,  no,  she  didn't  care,  she 
wouldn't.  But  he  was  the  sort  of  man  she 
liked,  she  couldn't  help  it,  she  did — she  did 
— he  was  so  tall  and  fair  and  quiet  and  he 
didn't  talk  too  much.  She  loved  his  leis- 
urely air,  the  suspicion  of  shambling  in  his 
gait,  the  look  in  his  eyes,  and  she  could 
have  sworn — but  no,  all  the  time  he  had  a 
wife  at  home,  or  somewhere,  heaven  knew 
where.  She  would  never  see  him  again. 
She  felt  so  cheapened  and  insulted.  She 
wished  she  hadn't  told  him  about  the  office; 
but  it  wasn't  that,  it  wasn't  that  at  all,  he 
had  seemed  to  like  her  better  for  it.  It 
was  after  knowing  about  it  that  he  had 
grown  so  tender.  It  was  lucky  she  hadn't 
told  him  precisely  where  the  office  was  or 
he  might  have  looked  for  it,  and  she  could 
never  bear  to  see  him  again — and  yet  it 
would  be  dreadful  never — never  to  do  so. 
She  was  a  fool — "  Oh,  Geraldine  Lawton, 
you  are  a  fool,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  He's 
the  sort  of  man  I  should  have  liked  to  be 
friends  with — but  it  never  does.  It's  no 
good  if  a  man's  married,  besides  I  hate  the 
thought  of  her  so — I  wonder  what  she's 
like — if  she's  pretty?"  She  remembered 
her  own  face  in  the  glass  last  night,  she  had 
felt  a  little  proud  of  herself  as  she  entered 
the  dining-room;  she  knew  that  he  had 
been  taken  a  little  by  surprise,  and  she  was 
certain  that  he  had  liked  her;  it  had  looked 
out  of  his  eyes,  it  had  been  in  his  voice. 
Perhaps  his  wife  was  horrid  or  didn't  care 
for  him,  but  it  was  no  good,  she  existed, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

If  only  that  stupid  mule-boy  wouldn't 
stop  so  often,  she  thought.  He  insisted  on 
eating  his  breakfast  at  one  point — a  hunk 
of  dry  bread  and  a  bit  of  hard  cheese.  He 
said  the  mule  was  tired  and  must  wait — all 
stories  of  course — mules  didn't  get  tired 
going  down :  besides  if  it  did,  what  then  ? 
She  was  tired.  No  one  in  the  world  could 
be  as  tired  as  she  was.  She  hadn't  slept  all 
night,  had  got  up  so  early,  the  coffee  had 
been  disgusting  and  tasted  of  burnt  wood, 
she  had  had  nothing  at  all  to  eat;  and  yet 
she  could  go  on,  why  couldn't  the  stupid 
mule-boy  ?  She  wondered  what  time  he — 
there  was  only  one  he  in  the  world — would 
get  up.  If  he  would  look  for  her  at  break- 
fast and  wonder  why  she  was  so  late  ?    Of 
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course  he  would  ask  at  last.  Then  he 
would  hear  that  she  had  gone  hours  before 
— so  it  would  be  no  good  trying  to  catch 
her  up.  He  wouldn't  know  that  she  had 
heard  who  he  was.  He  would  think  she 
didn't  care  to  go  to  the  Eggishorn,  that  she 
had  changed  her  mind;  that  was  what  she 
wanted  him  to  think.  That  horrid  Mrs. 
Stready  would  tell  the  other  people; — and 
they  would  think — but  what  did  it  matter 
what  they  thought  ?  She  would  never  see 
them  again,  and  she  was  thankful,  thank- 
ful that  she  hadn't  known  them. 

"If  you  would  only  hurry,"  she  said, 
turning  suddenly  upon  the  mule-boy.  They 
were  nearly  down  but  they  seemed  to  have 
been  hours;  and  she  had  forgotten  to  wind 
up  her  watch  and  didn't  know  the  time. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  noise  in  the  distance 
beyond,  a  rumbling  that  came  nearer  and 
nearer — it  was  the  train  that  she  had  meant 
to  go  by  from  the  Brigue  station  below.  It 
was  too  late  to  catch  it.  She  turned  to  the 
boy,  but  her  French  was  not  equal  to  heap 
the  wrath  she  desired  upon  his  unkempt 
head ;  and  the  mule,  with  her  pilgrim  basket 
and  the  hold-all,  jogged  on  considering 
every  step  it  took. 

Brigue  at  last  and  the  mule-boy  dis- 
missed. 

She  stood  beside  her  luggage  at  the  sta- 
tion and  heard  to  her  relief  that,  though  the 
express  had  gone,  there  was  a  slow  train  in 
a  couple  of  hours  time.  Then  Geraldine's 
youth  and  healthy  appetite  asserted  them- 
selves. "I  hate  him,"  she  said  with  a 
sigh,  "  and  there's  an  end  of  that,  and  I'll  go 
and  have  some  breakfast." 

There  were  little  tables  outside  the  door 
of  the  hotel  opposite  the  station;  she  sat 
down  and  consoled  herself  with  coffee  and 
an  omelette.  She  thought  of  the  omelette 
at  Clarens  and  snorted  a  iitde.  "  I  couldn't 
have  believed  he  was  married — he  didn't 
look  it,"  she  thought. 

She  felt  much  better  when  she  had  break- 
fasted. She  wondered  what  she  would  do 
with  herself  next,  there  was  the  month's 
holiday  to  be  finished.  She  didn't  want  to 
go  far  afield,  she  "couldn't  run  to  it,"  and 
nothing  should  make  her  go  tamely  home. 
She  must  do  something.  Her  tickets  took 
her  back  to  Clarens — she  wasn't  going  to 
stop  there — and  via  Lausanne  to  England. 
She  thought  of  the  two  black  beetles  and 
decided  not   to  stay  at  Lausanne   again, 


though  there  were  other  hotels,  of  course. 
"A  woman's  no  good  alone,"  she  said  to 
herself,  and  then  indignantly  denied  it. 
"Yes,  she  is.  She  is  much  better  alone, 
men  are  horrid." 

She  had  still  an  hour  to  wait  before  the 
train  started.  She  determined  to  go  for  a 
walk.  Then  suddenly  there  was  the  excite- 
ment of  the  diligence  for  the  Simplon  Pass 
— for  all  this  occurred  three  years  ago  and 
the  tunnel  was  not  finished.  She  saw  it 
made  ready  and  the  passengers  take  their 
places  and  depart.  It  would  have  been 
splendid  to  go  too,  she  told  herself — without 
the  fervor  with  which  she  would  have  said 
it  yesterday — but  it  was  impossible,  for 
funds  had  to  be  considered.  She  remem- 
bered a  little  picturesque  hotel  near  Chil- 
lon,  right  down  at  the  edge  of  the  lake — 
she  had  stopped  to  look  at  it  on  her  way 
to  the  castle.  There  was  a  willow  tree  in 
the  garden — which  went  down  to  the 
water's  edge — and  a  Virginia  creeper  turn- 
ing red  ran  up  the  side  of  the  house.  She 
would  go  and  try  to  stay  there.  It  would 
be  very  quiet  and — "No,  thank  you,  no 
more  promiscuous  acquaintances  for  me," 
but  she  would  take  long,  lovely  walks.  If 
she  still  hated  him  enough,  she  would  go 
up  to  Glion  again  and  walk  back  by  the 
Gorge  du  Chaudron— it  had  looked  so 
beautiful.  Then  suddenly  she  remembered 
that  her  letters  would  go  on  to  Bel  Alp,  if 
she  didn't  intercept  them  at  Brigue.  She 
hurried  to  the  post-office,  for  she  had  only 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  left  now,  and  after 
some  delay  came  away  with  a  couple  in  her 
hand.  She  read  one  as  she  walked  back 
to  the  station.  It  made  her  heart  ache  and 
all  thoughts  of  self  vanished:  she  saw  a 
poor  little  genteel  home  at  Shepherd's  Bush 
and  a  woman  crying — oh,  it  was  dreadful! 
What  could  be  done? 

"  I'm  glad  I've  found  you — to  say  good- 
by  at  any  rate."  This  was  in  the  station. 

She  looked  up,  the  fair  man  was  standing 
beside  her.  Geraldine  pulled  herself  to- 
gether, but  words  were  difficult — she  was 
taken  by  surprise  and  the  news  in  her  letter 
had  put  a  sob  in  her  throat. 

"Why  did  you  go  away  so  early?" 

"  I  had  arranged  it  yesterday  afternoon." 

"Yes — but  last  night  you  promised  to 
go  to  the  Eggishorn!" 

"  I  didn't  want  to,"  she  managed  to  give 
a  brave  little  smile;  "  I  changed  my  mind." 
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"I  was  so  surprised  when  I  found  you 
had  gone." 

"I  thought  you  wouldn't  hear  it  till 
breakfast  time." 

"I  didn't.  I  ran  nearly  all  the  way 
down,  I  was  afraid  you  might  have  gone 
by  the  express." 

"I  lost  it."  She  scrunched  the  letter  in 
her  hand  and  tried  to  keep  her  thoughts 
away  from  him,  to  make  herself  answer 
mechanically. 

He  looked  at  her  puzzled. 

She  allowed  herself  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion:     "  Are  you  going  back  ?  " 

"Why,  yes.  I  just  bolted  when  I  heard 
you'd  gone,  but  I  left  an  unpaid  bill  and 
two  open  bags  behind  me." 

She  made  no  reply,  she  was  watching  the 
empty  train.  It  would  start  in  a  few 
minutes;  she  was  longing  for  the  doors  to 
be  unlocked  so  that  she  might  get  safely 
into  a  carriage. 

"Tell  me  why  you  are  going  in  such  a 
hurry?"  he  said,  looking  down  at  her. 
She  was  pale  and  very  sweet,  he  thought, 
and  her  lips  were  quivering  a  little. 

"I  didn't  want  to  stay,"  she  answered,  in 
a  low  voice. 

He  noticed  the  letter  scrunched  in  her 
hand. 

"Have  you  had  bad  news?" 

"Yes." 

"You  didn't  get  the  letters  up  .there?" 
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"No,  I  went  for  them  to  the  post-office." 
She  opened  her  hand  a  little  showing  the 
opened  letter.  "It  has  upset  me  so — the 
idiot  is  dead — "  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"The  idiot ! "    He  stared  at  her. 

"I  oughtn't  to  call  her  that  now — and  I 
only  did  it  to  myself — and  you.  She  was 
the  only  one  her  mother  had — her  name 
was  Sophia — and  Sophia's  dead — she's 
dead,  I  must  go  back " 

"Do  you  know  her  mother ? " 

"I  never  saw  her,  but  she'll  want  some 
one  to  comfort  her.  She's  dreadfully 
poor. "  Geraldine  quickly  dabbed  her  eyes 
and  tried  to  keep  a  brave  face.  He  felt  his 
heart  go  out  to  her — he  knew  a  score  of 
women  who  wouldn't  have  cared  if  an 
asylumful  of  idiots  had  died,  he  thought. 
She  tried  to  excuse  herself. 

"I  feel  such  a  brute — but  I  had  no  idea 
she  was  so  ill." 

They  were  unlocking  the  carriage  doors. 
Geraldine  collected  her  pilgrim  basket  and 
her  hold-all.  He  took  them  from  her,  but 
she  stood  ready  for  departure. 

"That's  not  why  you  ran  away — if  you've 
only  just  had  the  letters?" 

"No,"  she  said,  as  she  went  toward  the 
carriage.  There  were  hardly  any  passen- 
gers, they  had  all  gone  by  the  express.  "I 
had  other  reasons,"  she  added  with  a  little 
air  of  perversity.  "I  wanted  to  go — Well 
good-bye,  Mr.  Wootten " 
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"Wootten— who's  he?" 

" It's  you,  isn't  it?" 

He  looked  up.  "Not  that  I'm  aware  of." 

"Mrs.  Streatly  said  it  was— that  tall 
woman." 

"I  don't  know  the  lady,  but  she  lied 
anyway." 

Geraldine  put  her  hand  on  the  handle  of 
the  open  door  and  felt  a  little  unsteady. 
"She  said  she  knew  your  wife." 

"Well,  I  don't." 

"  You  are  not  married  ?  " 

"Not  yet." 

She  looked  at  him  and  laughed  a  little. 
"Then  what  did  it  mean?  She  said  that 
she  served  on  a  committee  with  your  wife." 
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"She  took  me  for  some  one  else,  I  expect." 

"How  absurd!"  The  whole  expression 
of  her  face  had  changed.  "But  I  must 
go."  She  was  in  the  carriage  and  the  train 
was  all  but  starting.  "  I  was  very  stupid," 
she  said  regretfully. 

In  a  moment  he  had  jumped  in  and 
closed  the  door. 

"Oh,  but  vou  mustn't  come,"  she  said. 

"Mayn't  I?" 

"Think  of  the  unpaid  bill  and  the  open 
bags!" 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  horn — the 
train  started. 

"They  can  wait  till  this  evening." 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  not  Mr.  Woot- 
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ten?"  she  asked,  with  a  little  laugh.  She 
was  ashamed  at  feeling  so  happy  with  that 
letter  in  her  hand. 

"I've  every  reason  to  think  so."  He 
pulled  some  letters  from  his  pocket  and 
showed  her  the  directions — George  Court- 
field,  Esqre.  "Fve  some  reason  to  believe 
that  that's  my  name,"  he  said.  "And 
look — it's  rather  rough  to  have  to  prove 
one's  identity,  isn't  it?"  He  opened  a 
pocketbook  and  showed  her  a  card. 

"  It's  a  much  nicer  name  than  Wootten," 
she  said. 

"I  wish  you'd  make  it  yours." 

She  was  quite  startled.  "  What  do  you 
mean?"  she  asked.  The  train  was  plod- 
ding on  toward  Visp;  the  empty  carriage 
with  the  mountains  on  either  side  looking 
in  on  them  made  the  situation  a  romance. 

"What  I  mean  is  this,"  he  said  looking 
down  at  her.  "That  I  think  you're  the 
sweetest  thing  in  womankind  I  ever  came 
across.  I  don't  know  anything  about  you 
except  what  you've  told  me;  but  yet  I  know 
everything,  and  above  all  I  know  this — that 
I  love  you.  You  caught  me  in  the  moment 
you  looked  back  at  Glion.  Do  you  re- 
member ?  " 


'Oh- 


"You  don't  know  anything  about  me, 
you  evidently  didn't  even  know  my  name, 
and  I  don't  know  yours  yet.  I  may  be  a 
ruffian  or  a  scoundrel " 

"I'm  certain  you're  not." 

"Or  a  loafer — or  a  cheesemonger " 

"You  said  you  were  in  a  Government 
office  and  wrote  philosophy — "  She  was 
making  time. 

"And  I  haven't  many  of  this  world's 
goods " 

"I  don't  care  a  bit  about  money." 

" — But  if  you  could  care  about  me,  I 
should  be  the  happiest  man  alive,  for  I  love 
you — if  we  have  only  met  two  or  three 
times  I  have  thought  of  you  ever  since  that 
first  dav — and  of  nothing  else." 

"Oh,' but " 

"If  I'm  an  ass  and  a  fool,  tell  me,  and 
I'll  get  out  at  the  next  station — but  if  you 
could  care " 

"I  believe  I  do,"  said  Geraldine — in  a 
whisper. 

"Then  say  you'll  marry  me.  It  would 
be  splendid."  He  made  a  little  triumphant 
sound,  for  he  knew  he  was  safe. 

"I  will,"  said  Geraldine — and  she  did. 


"If  I'm  an  ass  and  a  fool,  tell  me." 
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THE    BAUDELAIRE    LEGEND 


By  James  Huneker 


R  the  sentimental  no  greater 
foe  exists  than  the  icono- 
clast who  dissipates  literary 
legends.  And  he  is  abroad 
nowadays.  Those  golden 
times  when  they  gossiped 
of  De  Quincey's  enormous  opium  con- 
sumption, of  the  gin  absorbed  by  gentle 
Charles  Lamb,  of  Coleridge's  dark  ways, 
Byron's  escapades  and  Shelley's  atheism — 
Alas!  into  what  faded  limbo  have  they 
vanished.  Poe,  too;  Poe  whom  we  saw  in 
fancy  reeling  from  Richmond  to  Baltimore, 
Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  to  New  York! 
These  familiar  fascinating  anecdotes  have 
gone  the  way  of  all  such  jerry-built  spooks. 
We  know  Poe  to  have  been  a  man  suf- 
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fering  at  the  time  of  his  death  from  a 
cerebral  lesion,  a  man  who  drank  at  inter- 
vals and  but  little.  Dr.  Guerrier  of  Paris 
exploded  a  darling  superstition  about  De 
Quincey's  enormous  opium  eating.  He 
has  demonstrated  that  no  man  could  have 
lived  so  long — De  Quincey  was  nearly  sev- 
enty-five at  his  death — could  have  worked 
so  hard,  if  he  had  consumed  twelve  thou- 
sand drops  of  laudanum  as  often  as  he  said 
he  did.  Furthermore,  the  English  essay- 
ist's description  of  the  drug's  effects  is  pro- 
nounced inexact.  He  was  seldom  sleepy — a 
sure  sign,  asserts  Dr.  Guerrier,  that  he  was 
not  a  confirmed  victim  to  the  drug  habit. 
In  old  age  he  was  sprightly,  and  his  powers 
of  labor  were  prolonged  until  past  three- 
score and  ten.  His  imagination  needed  no 
opium  to  produce  the  famous  Confessions. 
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Even  Gautier's  revolutionary  red  waistcoat 
worn  at  the  premiere  of  Ernani  was,  ac- 
cording to  Gautier,  a  pink  doublet.  And 
Rousseau  has  been  whitewashed !  So  they  are 
disappearing,  those  literary  legends,  until, 
disheartened,  we  cry  out :  Spare  us  our  dear, 
old-fashioned,  disreputable  men  of  genius! 

But  the  legend  of  Charles  Baudelaire  is 
seemingly  indestructible.  This  French 
poet — whose  name  should  be  unforgotten 
by  Poe's  American  admirers — himself  has 
suffered  more  from  the  friendly  malignant 
biographer  and  Parisian  chroniclers  of  the 
small  beer  of  literature  than  did  Poe.  Who 
shall  keep  the  curs  out  of  the  cemetery, 
asked  Baudelaire  after  he  had  read  Gris- 
wold  on  Poe.  In  a  few  years  his  own  ceme- 
tery was  invaded  and  the  world  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  Baudelaire  legend;  that 
legend  of  the  atrabilious,  irritable  poet, 
dandy,  maniac,  his  hair  dyed  green,  spouting 
blasphemies:  that  grim,  despairing  image 
of  a  Diabolic,  libertine,  saint,  and  drunkard. 
Maxime  Du  Camp  was  much  to  blame  for 
the  promulgation  of  these  tales — witness 
his  "  Souvenirs  Litt6raires."  But  it  may 
be  confessed  that  some  of  the  Baudelaire 
legend  was  created  by  Charles  Baudelaire. 
In  the  history  of  literature  it  is  difficult  to 
parallel  such  a  deliberate  piece  of  self- 
stultification.  Not  Villon,  who  preceded 
him,  not  Verlaine  who  imitated  him,  drew 
for  the  astonishment  or  disedification  of 
the  world  like  unflattering  portraits.  Mys- 
tifier  as  he  was,  he  must  have  suffered  at 
times  from  acute  cortical  irritation.  Not- 
withstanding his  desperate  effort  to  realize 
Poe's  idea  of  "Mon  coeur  mis  a  nu," 
he  only  proved  Poe  correct  who  had  said 
that  no  man  can  bare  his  heart  quite  naked; 
there  will  be  always  something  held  back, 
something  false  too  ostentatiously  thrust 
forward.  The  grimace,  the  attitude,  the 
pomp  of  rhetoric  are  so  many  buffers  be- 
tween the  soul  of  man  and  the  sharp  reality 
of  published  confessions.  Baudelaire  was 
no  more  exception  to  this  rule  than  St. 
Augustine,  Bunyan,  Rousseau,  or  Huys- 
mans;  though  he  was  franker  than  any  of 
them,  as  we  may  see  in  the  recently  printed 
diary,  "  Mon  coeur  mis  a  nu"  (Posthumous 
Works,  Societe*  Mercure  de  France) ;  and 
in  the  Journal,  Fusees,  Letters,  and  other 
fragments  exhumed  by  devoted  Baude- 
larians. 

To  smash  many  legends  Eugene  Cr£- 
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pet's  biographical  study,  first  printed  in 
1887,  has  been  republished  with  new  notes 
by  his  son,  Jacques  Crepet.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  contribution  to  Baude- 
laire lore;  a  dispassionate  life,  however,  has 
yet  to  be  written,  a  noble  task  for  some 
young  poet  who  will  disentangle  the  con- 
flicting lies  originated  by  Baudelaire — that 
tragic  comedian-^from  the  truth  and  thus 
save  him  from  himself.  The  new  Crepet 
volume  is  really  but  a  series  of  notes;  there 
are  some  letters  addressed  to  the  poet  by 
the  distinguished  men  of  his  day,  supple- 
menting the  rather  disappointing  volume 
of  "  Lettres,  1841-1866,"  published  in  1908. 
There  are  also  documents  in  the  legal 
prosecution  of  Baudelaire,  with  memories 
of  him  by  Charles  Asselineau,  Leon  Cladel, 
Camille  Lemonnier,  and  others. 

In  November,  1850,  Maxime  du  Camp 
and  Gustave  Flaubert  found  themselves  at 
the  French  Ambassador's,  Constantinople. 
The  two  friends  had  taken  that  trip  in  the 
Orient  which  later  bore  fruit  in  "  Salamm- 
b6."  General  Aupick,  representative  of 
the  French  Government,  received  the 
young  men  cordially;  they  were  presented 
to  his  wife,  Madame  Aupick.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Charles  Baudelaire,  and  in- 
quired of  Du  Camp,  rather  anxiously:  "  My 
son  has  talent,  has  he  not  ?  "  Unhappy  be- 
cause her  second  marriage,  a  brilliant  one, 
had  set  her  son  against  her,  the  poor  woman 
welcomed  from  such  a  source  as  Du  Camp 
confirmation  of  her  eccentric  boy's  gifts. 
Du  Camp  tells  the  much-discussed  story  of 
a  quarrel  between  the  youthful  Charles  and 
his  stepfather,  a  quarrel  that  began  at 
table.  There  were  guests  present.  After 
some  words  Charles  bounded  at  the  gen- 
eral's throat  and  sought  to  strangle  him. 
He  was  promptly  boxed  on  the  ears  and 
succumbed  to  a  nervous  spasm.  A  delight- 
ful anecdote,  one  that  fills  with  joy  psy- 
chiatrists in  search  of  a  theory  of  genius 
and  its  degeneration.  Charles  was  given 
some  money  and  put  on  board  of  a  ship 
sailing  to  the  East  Indies.  He  became  a 
cattle  dealer  in  the  British  army,  and  re- 
turned to  France  years  afterward  with  a 
Venus  nxrire,  to  whom  he  addressed  ex- 
travagant poems !  All  this  according  to  Du 
Camp.  Here  is  another  tale,  a  comical  one. 
Baudelaire  visited  Du  Camp  in  Paris,  and 
his  hair  was  violently  green.  Du  Camp 
said  nothing.   Angered  by  this  indifference, 
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Baudelaire  asked:  "You  find  nothing  ab- 
normal about  me?"  "No,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "But  my  hair— it  is  green!"  "That 
is  nothing  singular,  man  cher  Baudelaire; 
every  one  has  more  or  less  green  hair  in 
Paris."  Disappointed  in  not  creating  a 
sensation,  Baudelaire  went  to  a  cafe,  gulped 
down  two  large  bottles  of  Burgundy,  and 
asked  the  waiter  to  remove  the  water,  as 
water  was  a  disagreeable  sight;  then  he 
went  away  in  a  rage.  It  is  a  pity  to  doubt 
this  green  hair  legend;  presumably  a  man 
of  genius  will  not  be  able  to  enjoy  an  epi- 
leptic fit  in  peace — as  does  a  banker  or  an 
outcast.  We  are  told  that  St.  Paul,  Ma- 
homet, Handel,  Napoleon,  Flaubert,  Dos- 
tievsky  were  epileptoids;  yet  we  do  not 
encounter  men  of  this  rare  kind  among  the 
inmates  of  asylums.  Even  Baudelaire  had 
his  sane  moments. 

The  joke  of  the  green  hair  has  been  dis- 
posed of  by  Crgpet.  Baudelaire's  hair 
thinned  after  an  illness,  he  had  his  head 
shaved  and  painted  with  salve  of  a  green 
hue,  hoping  thereby  to  escape  baldness. 
At  the  time  when  he  had  embarked  for 
Calcutta  (May,  1841),  he  was  not  seven- 
teen, but  twenty  years  of  age.  Du  Camp 
said  he  was  seventeen  when  he  attacked 
General  Aupick.  The  dinner  could  not 
have  taken  place  at  Lyons,  because  the  Au- 
pick family  had  left  that  city  six  years  be- 
fore the  date  given  by  Du  Camp.  Charles 
was  provided  with  five  thousand  francs 
for  his  expenses,  instead  of  twenty — Du 
Camp's  version — and  he  was  not  a  beef- 
drover  in  the  British  army  for  a  reason — he 
never  reached  India.  Instead,  he  disem- 
barked at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  after  a 
short  stay  was  seized  by  homesickness  and 
returned  to  France,  being  absent  about  ten 
months,  But,  like  Flaubert,  on  his  return 
home  Baudelaire  was  seized  with  the  nos- 
talgia of  the  East;  out  there  he  had  yearned 
for  Paris.  Jules  Claretie  recalls  Baudelaire 
saying  to  him  with  a  grimace:  "I  love 
Wagner;  but  the  music  I  prefer  is  that  of  a 
cat  hung  up  by  his  tail  outside  of  a  window, 
and  trying  to  stick  to  the  panes  of  glass  with 
its  claws.  There  is  an  odd  grating  on  the 
glass  which  I  find  at  the  same  time  strange, 
irritating,  and  singularly  harmonious."  Is 
it  necessary  to  add  that  Baudelaire,  notori- 
ous in  Paris  for  his  love  of  cats,  and  dedi- 
cating poems  to  cats,  would  never  have 
perpetrated  such  revolting  cruelty  ? 


Another  misconception,  a  critical  one,  is 
the  case  of  Poe  and  Baudelaire.  The  young 
Frenchman  first  became  infatuated  with 
Poe's  writings  in  1846  or  1847 — he  gives 
these  two  dates,  though  several  stories  of 
Poe  had  been  translated  into  French  as 
early  as  1841  or  1842;  "L'Orang-Outang" 
was  the  first,  which  we  know  as  "The 
Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue."  Madame 
Meunier  also  translated  several  of  the  Poe 
stories  for  the  reviews.  Baudelaire's  labors 
as  a  translator  lasted  over  ten  years.  That 
he  assimilated  Poe,  that  he  idolized  Poe,  is 
a  commonplace  of  literary  gossip.  But  that 
Poe  had  overwhelming  influence  in  the 
formation  of  his  poetic  genius  is  not  the 
truth.  Yet  we  find  such  an  acute  critic  as 
the  late  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  writing, 
"Poe's  chief  influence  upon  Baudelaire's 
own  production  relates  to  poetry."  It  is 
precisely  the  reverse.  Poe's  influence  af- 
fected Baudelaire's  prose,  notably  in  the 
disjointed  confessions,  "  Mon  coeur  mis  a 
nu,"  which  recall  the  American  writer's 
"Marginalia."  The  bulk  of  the  poetry  in 
"Les  Fleurs  du  Mai"  was  written  before 
Baudelaire  had  read  Poe,  though  not  pub- 
lished in  book  form  until  1857.  But  in 
1855  some  of  the  poems  saw  the  light  in  the 
"  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,"  while  many  of 
them  had  been  put  forth  a  decade  or  fifteen 
years  before  as  fugitive  verse  in  various 
magazines.  Stedman  was  not  the  first  to 
make  this  mistake.  In  Bayard  Taylor's 
"  The  Echo  Club  "  we  read  on  page  24  this 
criticism:  "There  was  a  congenital  twist 
about  Poe.  .  .  .  Baudelaire  and  Swin- 
burne after  him  have  been  trying  to  surpass 
him  by  increasing  the  dose;  but  his  muse 
is  the  natural  Pythia,  inheriting  her  con- 
vulsions, while  they  eat  all  sorts  of  insane 
roots  to  produce  theirs."  This  must  have 
been  written  about  1872,  and  after  reading 
it  one  would  fancy  Poe  and  Baudelaire  were 
rhapsodic  wrigglers  on  the  poetic  tripod; 
whereas  their  poetry  is  too  often  reserved 
and  glacial.  Baudelaire,  like  Poe,  some- 
times "Built  his  nests  with  the  birds  of 
night,"  and  that  was  enough  to  condemn 
the  work  of  both  men  by  critics  of  the 
didactic  school. 

Once,  when  Baudelaire  heard  that  an 
American  man-of -letters  ( ?)  was  in  Paris, 
he  secured  an  introduction  and  called. 
Eagerly  inquiring  after  Poe  he  learned  that 
he  was  not  considered  a  genteel  person  in 
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America.  Baudelaire  withdrew,  muttering 
maledictions.  Enthusiastic  poet.  Charm- 
ing literary  person.  But  the  American, 
whoever  he  was,  represented  public  opinion 
at  the  time.  To-day  criticisms  of  Poe  are 
vitiated  by  the  desire  to  make  him  an  angel. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  without  his 
barren  environment  and  hard  fortunes  we 
should  have  had  Poe  at  all.  He  had  to  dig 
down  deeper  into  the  pit  of  his  personality 
to  reach  the  central  core  of  his  music.  But 
every  ardent  young  soul  entering  "litera- 
ture" begins  by  a  vindication  of  Poe's 
character.  Poe  was  a  man,  and  he  is  now 
a  classic.  He  was  a  half-charlatan  as  was 
Baudelaire.  In  both  the  sublime  and  the 
sickly  were  never  far  asunder.  The  pair 
loved  to  mystify,  to  play  pranks  on  their 
contemporaries.  Both  were  implacable 
pessimists.  Both  were  educated  in  afflu- 
ence, and  had  to  face  unprepared  the 
hardships  of  life.  The  hastiest  comparison 
of  their  poetic  work  will  show  that  their 
only  common  ideal  was  the  worship  of  an 
exotic  beauty.  Baudelaire,  like  Poe,  had  a 
harp-like  temperament  which  vibrated  in 
the  presence  of  strange  subjects.  Above 
all  he  was  obsessed  by  sex.  Woman,  as 
angel  of  destruction,  is  the  keynote  of  his 
poems.  Poe  was  almost  sexless.  His  aerial 
creatures  do  not  foot  the  dusty  highways 
of  the  world.  His  lovely  lines,  "  Helen,  thy 
beauty  is  to  me,"  could  never  have  been 
written  by  Baudelaire;  while  Poe  would 
never  have  pardoned  the  "fulgurant" 
grandeur,  the  Beethoven-like  harmonies, 
the  Dantesque  horrors  of  that  "  deep  wide 
music  of  lost  souls"  in  "Femmes  Dam- 
n&s": 

"Descendez,  decendez,  lamentables  victimes." 

Or  this,  which  might  serve  as  a  text  for 
one  of  John  Martin's  vast  sinister  mezzo- 
tints: 

"J'ai  vu  parfois  au  fond  d'un  theatre  banal 
Un  6tre,  qui  n'e*tait  que  lumiere,  or  et  gaze, 
Terrasser  l'enorme  Satan; 
Mais  mon  coeur  que  jamais  ne  visite  Pextase, 

"Est  un  theatre  ou  Ton  attend 
Tou jours,  tou jours  en  vain  PEtre  aux  ailes  de 
gaze." 

Professor  Saintsbury  thus  sums  up  the 
matter  of  Poe  and  Baudelaire:  "Both  au- 
thors— Poe  and  De  Quincey — fell  short  of 
Baudelaire  himself  as  regards  depth  and 
fulness  of  passion,  but  both  have  a  super- 


ficial likeness  to  him  in  eccentricity  of  tem- 
perament and  affection  for  a  certain  pecu- 
liar mixture  of  grotesque  and  horror."  Poe 
is  without  passion,  except  the  passion  for 
the  macabre;  what  Huysmans  calls  "The 
October  of  the  sensations";  whereas,  there 
is  a  gulf  of  despair  and  terror  and  human- 
ity in  Baudelaire  which  shakes  your  nerves 
yet  stimulates  the  imagination.  That 
Baudelaire  said,  "Evil  be  thou  my  good," 
is  doubtless  true.  He  proved  all  things  and 
found  them  vanity.  He  is  the  poet  of  Torig- 
inal  sin,  a  worshipper  of  Satan  for  the  sake 
of  paradox;  his  Litanies  to  Satan  ring 
childishly  to  us — in  his  heart  he  was  a  be- 
liever. His  was  "an  infinite  reverse  as- 
piration," and  mixed  up  with  his  Byrbnic 
pose  was  a  disgust  for  vice,  for  life  itself. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Romanticists;  Sainte- 
Beuve  called  him  the  Kamchatka  of  Ro- 
manticism; its  remotest  hypoborean  peak. 
Romanticism  is  dead  to-day,  as  dead  as 
Naturalism;  but  Baudelaire  is  alive,  and  is 
read.  His  glistening  phosphorescent  trail 
is  over  French  poetry  and  he  is  the  begetter 
of  a  school.  Verlaine,  Villiers  deTIsle 
Adam,  Carducci,  Arthur  Rimbaud,  Jules 
Laforgue,  Verhaeren,  and  many  of  the 
youthful  crew.  He  affected  Swinburne, 
and  in  Huysmans,  who  was  not  a  poet,  his 
splenetic  spirit  lives.  Baudelaire's  motto 
might  be  the  reverse  of  Browning's  lines: 
"The  Devil  is  in  heaven.  All's  wrong  with 
the  world." 

When  Goethe  said  of  Hugo  and  the  Ro- 
manticists that  they  all  came  from  Chateau- 
briand, he  should  have  substituted  the 
name  of  Rousseau — "Romanticism,  it  is 
Rousseau,"  exclaims  Pierre  Lasserre.  But 
there  is  more  of  Byron  and  Petrus  Borel — 
a  forgotten  mad  poet — in  Baudelaire, 
though,  for  a  brief  period,  in  1848,  he  be- 
came a  Rousseau  reactionary,  sported  the 
workingman's  blouse,  shaved  his  head, 
shouldered  a  musket,  went  to  the  barri- 
cades, wrote  inflammatory  editorials  calling 
the  proletarian  "Brother!"  (Oh,  Baude- 
laire!) and,  as  the  Goncourts  recorded  in 
their  diary,  looked  like  a  maniacal  Saint- 
Just.  How  seriously  we  may  take  this 
swing  of  the  pendulum  is  to  be  noted  in  a 
speech  of  the  poet's  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution: "Come,"  he  said,  "let  us  go  shoot 
General  Aupick!"  It  was  his  step-father 
that  he  thought  of,  not  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  Liberty.     This  may  be  a  false 
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anecdote;  many  such  were  foisted  upon 
him.  For  example,  his  exclamations  at 
cafes  or  in  public  places,  such  as:  "Have 
you  ever  eaten  a  baby  ?  I  find  it  pleasing  to 
the  palate!"  or,  "The  night  I  killed  my 
father ! "  Naturally  people  stared  and  Bau- 
delaire was  happy — he  had  startled  the 
bourgeois.  The  cannibalistic  idea  he"must 
have  borrowed  from  Swift's  amusing 
pamphlet,  for  this  French  poet  knew  Eng- 
lish literature. 

Gautier,  in  the  masterly  preface  to  the 
definitive  edition  of  "Les  Fleurs  du  Mai" 
compares  the  poems  to  a  certain  tale  of 
Hawthorne's  in  which  there  is  a  garden  of 
poisoned  flowers.  But  Hawthorne  worked 
in  his  laboratory  of  evil  wearing  mask  and 
gloves;  he  never  descended  into  the  mud 
and  sin  of  the  street.  Baudelaire  ruined  his 
health,  smudged  his  soul,  yet  remained 
withal,  as  Anatole  France  says,  "  A  divine 
poet."  How  childish,  yet  how  touching  is 
his  resolution — he  wrote  in  his  diary  of 
prayer's  dynamic  force — when  he  was  pen- 
niless, in  debt,  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment, sick,  nauseated  with  sin:  "To  make 
every  morning  my  prayer  to  God,  the  reser- 
voir of  all  force,  and  all  justice;  to  my 
father,  to  Mariette  and  to  Poe  as  interces- 
sors." (Evidently,  Maurice  Barres  en- 
countered here  his  idea  of  "Interces- 
sors.") Baudelaire  loved  his  father  as  much 
as  Stendhal  hated  his.  To  his  mother 
he  became  reconciled  after  the  death  of 
General  Aupick  in  1857.  He  felt,  in  1862, 
that  his  own  intellectual  eclipse  was  ap- 
proaching, for  he  wrote:  "I  have  culti- 
vated my  hysteria  with  joy  and  terror. 
To-day  imbecility's  wing  fanned  me  as  it 
passed."  The  sense  of  the  vertiginous  gulf 
was  abiding  with  him;  read  his  poem  en- 
titled "Pascal  avait  son  gouffre." 

In  preferring  the  Baudelaire  translations 
of  Poe  to  the  original — and  they  give  the 
impression  of  being  original  works — Sted- 
man  seemed  to  agree  with  Asselineau  that 
the  French  is  more  concise  than  the  Eng- 
lish. The  prose  of  Poe  and  Baudelaire  is 
clear,  sober,  rhythmic ;  Baudelaire's  is  more 
supple,  finer  in  contour,  richer  colored, 
though  without  the  "honey  and  tiger's 
blood  "  of  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  prose.  Bau- 
delaire's soul  was  patiently  built  up  as  a 
fabulous  bird  might  build  its  nest — bits  of 
straw,  the  sobbing  of  women,  clay,  cascades 
of  black  stars,  rags,  leaves,  rotten  wood, 


corroding  dreams,  a  spray  of  roses,  a  spar- 
kle of  pebble,  a  gleam  of  blue  sky,  despair- 
ing hearts,  and  music  and  the  abomination 
of  desolation  for  ground-tones.  But  this 
soul-nest  is  also  a  cemetery  of  the  seven 
sorrows.  He  loved  the  clouds.  .  .  .  les  im- 
ages .  .  .  la  bos.  ...  It  was  la  bos  with 
him  even  in  the  tortures  of  his  wretched 
love-life.  Corruption  and  death  were  ever 
floating  in  his  consciousness.  He  was  like 
Flaubert,  who  saw  everywhere  the  skeleton 
concealed  in  us.  Felicien  Rops  has  best 
interpreted  Baudelaire:  The  etcher  and 
poet  were  closely-knit  spirits.  Rodin,  too, 
is  a  Baudelarian.  If  there  could  be  such  an 
anomaly  as  a  native  wood-note  evil,  it 
would  be  the  lyric  voice  of  this  poet  His 
sensibility  was  morbid,  though  he  could  be 
frigid  in  the  face  of  the  most  disconcerting 
misfortunes.  He  was  a  man  for  whom  the 
visible  word  existed;  Gautier  was  pagan, 
Baudelaire  a  strayed  spirit  from  medi- 
aeval days.  The  spirit  ruled,  and,  as  Paul 
Bourget  said,  "he  saw  God."  A  Mani- 
chean  in  his  worship  of  evil,  he  nevertheless 
abased  his  soul.  "  Oh !  Lord  God !  Give  me 
the  force  and  courage  to  contemplate  my 
heart  and  my  body  without  disgust,"  he 
prays.  But  as  some  one  said  to  Roche- 
foucauld: "Where  you  end,  Christianity 
begins." 

Baudelaire  built  his  ivory  tower  on  the 
borders  of  a  poetic  Maremma,  which  every 
miasma  of  the  spirit  pervaded,  every  marsh 
light  and  glowworm  inhabited.  Like  Wag- 
ner, he  painted  in  his  sultry  music  the  pro- 
fundities of  abysms,  the  vastness  of  space. 
He  painted,  too,  the  great  nocturnal  silences 
of  the  soul. 

Pacem  summum  tenentl  Yet  he  never 
attained  the  heights.  Let  us  admit  that 
souls  of  his  kind  are  encased  in  sick  frames; 
their  steel  is  too  shrewd  for  the  scabbard; 
yet  the  enigma  is  none  the  less  unfathom- 
able. To  affiliate  him  with  Poe,  De  Quin- 
cey,  Hoffmann,  James  Thomson,  Cole- 
ridge, and  the  rest  of  the  sombre  choir 
does  not  explain  him;  he  is,  perhaps, 
nearer  Donne  and  Villon  than  any  of  the 
others — strains  of  the  metaphysical  and 
sinister  and  supersubtle  are  to  be  discov- 
ered in  him.  The  disharmony  of  brain  and 
body,  the  spiritual  bi-location  are  only  too 
easy  to  diagnose;  but  the  remedy?  Hyp- 
ocrite  lecteur — mon  semblable — mon  frerel 
— so  Baudelaire  salutes  his  readers  in  the 
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preface  to  "Flowers  of  Evil."  When  the 
subtlety,  force,  grandeur  of  his  poetic  pro- 
ductions are  considered,  together  with  their 
disquieting,  nervous,  vibrating  qualities,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Victor  Hugo  wrote  to 
the  poet:  "You  invest  the  heaven  of  art 
with  we  know  not  what  deadly  rays;  you 
create  a  new  shudder."  Hugo  could  have 
said  that  he  turned  Art  into  an  Inferno. 
Baudelaire  is  the  evil  archangel  of  poetry. 
In  his  heaven  of  fire,  glass,  and  ebony  he  is 
the  blazing  Lucifer.  "A  glorious  devil, 
large  in  heart  and  brain,  that  did  love 
beauty  only  ..."  sang  Tennyson. 


II 


As  long  ago  as  1869  and  in  our  "  barbar- 
ous gas-lit  country,"  as  Baudelaire  named 
the  land  of  Poe,  an  unsigned  review  ap- 
peared in  which  this  poet  was  described  as 
"  unique  and  as  interesting  as  Hamlet.  He 
is  that  rare  and  unknown  being,  a  genu- 
ine poet — a  poet  in  the  midst  of  things 
that  have  disordered  his  spirit — a  poet  ex- 
cessively developed  in  his  taste  for  and  by 
beauty  .  .  .  very  responsive  to  the  ideal, 
very  greedy  of  sensation."  A  better  de- 
scription of  Baudelaire  does  not  exist.  The 
Hamlet-motive,  particularly,  is  one  that 
sounded  throughout  the  disordered  sym- 
phony of  the  poet's  life.  He  was  born  at 
Paris  April  9,  182 1  (Flaubert's  birth  year), 
and  not  April  21st,  as  Gautier  has  it.  His 
father  was  Joseph  Francis  Baudelaire,  or 
Beaudelaire,  who  occupied  a  government 
position.  A  cultivated  art  lover,  his  taste 
was  apparent  in  the  home  he  made  for  his 
second  wife,  Caroline  Archimbaut-Dufays, 
an  orphan  and  the  daughter  of  a  military 
officer.  There  was  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  years  of  this  couple;  the  mother 
was  twenty-seven,  the  father  sixty-two  at 
the  birth  of  their  only  child.  By  his  first 
marriage  the  elder. Baudelaire  had  one  son, 
Claude,  who,  like  his  half-brother  Charles, 
died  of  paralysis,  though  a  steady  man  of 
business.  *That  great  neurosis,  called  Com- 
merce, has  also  its  mental  shipwrecks,  but 
no  one  pays  any  attention;  only  when  the 
poet  falls  by  the  wayside  is  the  chase  on 
and  the  neurologists  and  other  soul-hunters 
are  abroad  seeking  for  victims.  After  the 
death  of  Baudelaire's  father  the  widow 
within  a  year  married  the  handsome,  am- 


bitious Aupick,  then  Chef  de  bataillon, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  later  general  and 
ambassador  to  Madrid,  Constantinople, 
and  London.  Charles  was  a  nervous,  frail 
youth,  but  unlike  most  children  of  genius, 
he  was  a  scholar  and  won  brilliant  honors 
at  school.  His  stepfather  was  proud  of 
him.  From  the  Royal  College  of  Lyons, 
Charles  went  to  the  Lyc£e  Louis-le-Grand, 
Paris,  but  was  expelled  in  1839.  Troubles 
soon  began  for  him.  He  was  irascible, 
vain,  very  precocious,  and  given  to  pre- 
mature irregularities.  He  did  quarrel  with 
General  Aupick  and  he  did  disdain  his 
mother.  But  she  was  to  blame,  she  has 
confessed;  she  had  quite  forgotten  the  boy 
in  the  flush  of  her  second  love.  This  he 
could  not  forget,  nor  forgive  what  he  called 
her  infidelity  to  the  memory  of  his  father. 
Hamlet-like,  he  was  inconsolable.  The 
good  bishop  of  Montpelier,  who  knew  the 
family,  said  that  Charles  was  a  little  crazy, 
and  he  was  not  altogether  to  blame — second 
marriages  usually  bring  woes  in  their  train. 
"When  a  mother  has  such  a  son,  she 
doesn't  remarry,"  said  the  young  poet 
proudly.  Charles  signed  himself  Baude- 
laire-Dufays,  or  sometimes,  Dufais.  He 
wrote  in  his  journal:  "  My  ancestors,  idiots 
or  maniacs  ...  all  victims  of  terrible  pas- 
sions"; which  is  one  of  his  exaggerations. 
His  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  was  a 
Champenois  peasant,  his  mother's  family 
was  presumably  Norman,  but  not  much  is 
known  of  her  forbears.  Charles  believed 
himself  lost  from  the  time  his  half-brother 
was  struck  down.  He  also  believed  that  his 
instability  of  temperament — and  he  studied 
his  "case"  as  would  a  surgeon — was  the 
result  of  his  parents'  disparity  in  years. 

After  his  return  from  the  East,  where 
he  did  not  learn  English,  as  has  been  said — 
his  mother  taught  him  as  a  boy  to  speak 
and  write  the  language — he  came  into  his 
little  inheritance,  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  Two  years  later  he  was  so  heavily 
in  debt  that  his  family  asked  for  a  guardian 
on  the  ground  of  incompetency.  He  had 
been  swindled,  being  young  and  green. 
How  had  he  squandered  his  money?  Not 
exactly  on  opera-glasses,  like  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  but  on  clothes,  pictures,  furniture, 
books.  The  remnant  was  set  aside  to  pay 
his  debts.  Charles  would  be  both  poet  and 
dandy.   He  dressed  expensively  but  soberly, 
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in  the  English  fashion,  his  linen  dazzling, 
the  prevailing  hue  of  his  habiliments, 
black.  In  height  he  was  medium,  his  eyes 
brown,  searching,  luminous,  the  eye  of  a 
nyctalops,  "eyes  like  ravens',"  said  some 
one;  nostrils  palpitating,  cleft  chin,  mouth 
expressive,  sensual,  the  jaw  strong  and 
square.  His  hair  was  black,  curly,  and 
glossy,  his  forehead  high,  square,  white. 
In  the  Deroy  portrait  he  wears  a  beard;  he 
is  there,  what  Camille  Mendes  called  him: 
His  Excellence,  Monseignieur  Brummel! 
Later  he  was  the  elegiac  Satan,  the  author 
of  Limitation  de  N.  S.  le  Diable;  or 
the  Baudelaire  of  George  Moore:  "the 
clean-shaven  face  of  the  mock  priest,  the 
slow  cold  eyes  and  the  sharp  cunning  sneer 
of  the  cynical  libertine  who  will  be  tempted 
that  he  may  better  know  the  worthlessness 
of  temptation."  In  the  heyday  of  his  blood 
he  was  perverse  and  deliberate.  Let  us 
credit  him  with  annihilating  the  Byronic 
pose  that  ennui  could  be  best  cured  by  dis- 
sipation; in  sin  he  found  the  saddest  of  all 
tasks.  Mendes  laughs  at  the  legend  of  Bau- 
delaire's violence,  of  his  being  given  to  ex- 
plosive phrases.  Despite  Gautier's  stories 
about  the  Hotel  Pimadon  and  its  Club  of 
Hasheesh  eaters,  M.  Mendes  denies  that 
Baudelaire  was  a  victim  of  the  hemp.  What 
the  majority  of  mankind  does  not  know 
concerning  the  habits  of  literary  workers  is 
this  prime  fact:  men  who  work  hard,  writ- 
ing verse — and  there  is  no  mental  toil  com- 
parable to  it — cannot  drink  or  indulge  in 
opium  without  the  inevitable  collapse.  The 
old-fashioned  notion  of  "inspiration,"  of 
spontaneity,  of  easy  improvisation,  the  sud- 
den bolt  from  heaven,  are  delusions  still 
hugged  by  the  world.  To  be  told  that 
Chopin  filed  at  his  music  for  years,  that 
Beethoven  in  his  smithy  forged  his  thunder 
bolts,  that  Manet  toiled  like  a  laborer  on 
the  dock,  that  Baudelaire  was  a  mechanic 
in  his  devotion  to  poetic  work,  that  Gau- 
tier  was  a  hard-working  journalist,  is  a 
disillusion  for  the  sentimental.  Minerva 
springing  full-fledged  from  Jupiter's  skull 
to  the  desk  of  the  poet  is  a  pretty  fancy; 
but  Balzac  and  Flaubert  did  not  encour- 
age this  fancy.  Work  literally  killed  Poe 
as  it  killed  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Flaubert, 
and  Daudet.  Maupassant  went  insane  be- 
cause he  would  work  and  he  would  play 
the  same  day.  Baudelaire  worked  and 
worried  and  drank.    His  debts  haunted 


him  his  life  long.  His  constitution  was 
flawed  from  the  start — Sainte-Beuve  told 
him  that  he  had  worn  out  his  nerves — he 
was  ditraqui;  but  that  his  entire  life  was 
one  huge  debauch  is  the  silly  nightmare 
of  the  moral  police  in  some  white  cotton 
night-cap  country. 

His  period  of  mental  production  was  not 
brief  or  barren.  He  wrote  art  and  literary 
criticisms;  his  "Salon  of  1845"  was  nmch 
admired;  he  fought  for  such  men  as  Dela- 
croix, Daumier,  Corot,  Manet,  Flaubert, 
Meryon  the  etcher,  and  Richard  Wagner. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  dilate  upon  the  ex- 
cellences of  his  criticisms.  He  was  a  critic 
both  born  and  made.  He  was  a  student. 
Du  Camp's  charge  that  he  was  an  ignorant 
man  is  disproved  by  the  variety  and  quality 
of  his  published  work.  His  range  of  sym- 
pathies was  large.  His  mistake,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  colleagues,  was  to  write  so  well  of  the 
seven  arts.  Versatility  is  never  given  its 
real  name — which  is  protracted  labor. 
Baudelaire  was  one  of  the  elect,  an  aristo- 
crat, who  dealt  in  the  quintessence  of  art 
With  his  delicate  air  of  a  bishop,  his  ex- 
quisite manners,  his  modulated  voice,  he 
aroused  unusual  interest  and  admiration. 
He  was  a  humanist  of  distinction;  he  left 
a  hymn  to  Saint  Francis  which  is  in  the 
Latin  of  the  decadence.  How  sane  he  was 
in  criticism  may  be  seen  in  his  article  on 
"The  Pagan  School."  There  he  is  able  to 
escape  his  own  passion  for  the  school  of 
art-f  or-art  and  view  with  a  critical  aloofness 
both  sides  of  the  question:  "Literature 
must  go  far  to  rehabilitate  its  powers  in  a 
better  atmosphere.  The  time  is  not  far  * 
distant  when  it  will  be  understood  that  all 
literature  which  refuses  to  advance  frater- 
nally between  science  and  philosophy  is  a 
homicidal  and  a  suicidal  literature!"  The 
critic  speaks!  But,  luckily  for  his  mag- 
nificent poetry  he  did  not  attempt  to  put 
into  practice  such  a  theory,  one  worthy  of 
the  didactic  school  at  its  dreariest. 

Baudelaire,  like  Chopin,  made  more  poig  • 
nant  the  phrase,  raised  to  a  higher  inten- 
sity the  expressiveness  of  art*  Woman 
played  the  commanding  rdle  in  his  life. 
She  always  does  with  any  poet  worthy  of 
the  name,  though  few  have  been  so  frank 
in  acknowledging  this  as  Baudelaire.  Yet 
he  was  in  love  more  with  the  idea  of  Woman 
than  the  individual.  The  legend  of  the 
beautiful  creature  he  brought  from  the 
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East  resolves  itself  into  the  dismal  affair 
with  Jeanne  Duval.  He  met  her  in  Paris 
after  he  had  been  in  the  East.  She  sang  at 
a  cafe-concert  in  Paris.  She  was  more 
brown  than  black.  She  was  not  handsome, 
not  intelligent,  not  good;  yet  he  idealized 
her,  for  she  was  the  source  of  half  his  in- 
spiration. To  her  were  addressed  those 
marvellous  evocations  of  the  Orient,  of  per- 
fume, tresses,  delicious  mornings  on  strange 
far-away  seas  and  "superb  Byzant"  domes 
that  devils  built.  Baudelaire  is  the  poet  of 
perfumes.  He  is  also  the  patron  saint  of 
ennui.  No  one  has  so  chanted  the  praise 
of  odors. .  His  soul  swims  on  perfume  as  do 
other  souls  on  music,  he  has  said.  As  he 
grew  older  he  seemed  to  hunt  for  more 
acrid  odors;  he  often  presents  an  elabor- 
ately chased  vase  the  carving  of  which 
transports  us,  but  from  which  the  head  is 
quickly  averted.  Jeanne,  whom  he  never 
loved,  no  matter  what  may  be  said  in  her 
favor,  was  a  sorceress.  But  she  was  im- 
possible; she  robbed,  betrayed  him;  he 
left  her  a  dozen  times  only  to  return.  What 
the  charm!  He  was  a  capital  draughts- 
man with  a  strong  nervous  line  and  made 
many  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  her.  She 
was  not  prepossessing.  In  her  rapid  de- 
cline she  was  not  allowed  to  want;  Mad- 
ame Baudelaire  paid  her  expenses  in  the 
hospital.  A  sordid  history.  She  was  a  veri- 
table flower  of  evil  for  Baudelaire.  Yet 
poetry,  like  music,  would  be  colorless, 
scentless,  if  it  sounded  no  dissonances. 
Fancy  art  reduced  to  the  beatific  and  banal 
chord  of  C  major. 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  celebrated  Mad- 
ame Sabatier,  a  reigning  beauty,  at  whose 
salon  artistic  Paris  assembled.  She  had 
been  christened  by  Gautier  Madame  la 
Presidente,  and  her  sumptuous  beauty  was 
portrayed  by  Ricard  in  his  "La  Femme 
au  Chien";  she  posed  for  Clesinger — 
George  Sand's  son-in-law — for  his  "Wo- 
man and  Serpent."  She  returned  Baude- 
laire's love.  They  soon  parted.  Again  a 
riddle  that  the  published  letters  hardly  solve. 
One  letter,  however,  does  show  that  Bau- 
delaire tried  to  love  and  failed.  He  could 
not  extort  from  his  exhausted  soul  the  senti- 
ment; but  he  put  its  music  on  paper.  His 
most  seductive  lyrics  were  addressed  to 
Madame  Sabatier:  "A  la  tres-chere,  a  la 
tres-belle,"  a  hymn  saturated  with  love. 
Music,  spleen,  perfumes — "color,  sound, 


perfumes  call  to  each  other  as  deep  to  deep; 
perfumes  like  the  flesh  of  children,  soft  as 
hautboys,  green  like  the  meadows" — crimi- 
nals, outcasts,  the  charm  of  childhood,  the 
horrors  of  love,  pride,  and  rebellion,  Eastern 
landscapes,  cats,  soothing  and  false;  cats, 
the  true  companions  of  lonely  poets ;  haunted 
clocks,  shivering  dusks,  and  gloomier  dawns 
— these  and  many  other  themes  this  strange- 
souled  poet,  this  "Dante,  pacer  of  the 
shore,"  of  Paris  has  celebrated  in  finely 
wrought  verse  and  profound  phrases.  In 
a  single  line  he  contrives  atmosphere;  the 
very  shape  of  his  sentence,  the  ring  of 
the  syllables,  arouse  deepest  emotion.  The 
master  of  harmonic  undertones  is  Baude- 
laire. His  successors  have  excelled  him  in 
making  their  music  more  fluid,  more  sing- 
ing, more  vaporous — for  all  young  French 
poets  pass  through  their  Baudelairian  green 
sickness — but  he  alone  knows  the  secrets 
of  moulding  those  metallic,  free  sonnets, 
which  have  the  resistance  of  bronze,  and  of 
the  despairing  music  that  flames  from  the 
mouths  of  lost  souls  trembling  on  the 
wharves  of  hell.  He  is  the  supreme  master 
of  irony  and  troubled  voluptuousness. 

Baudelaire  is  a  masculine  poet.  His 
verse  is  even  muscular.  He  carved  rather 
than  sang;  the  plastic  arts  spoke  to  his 
soul.  A  lover  and  maker  of  images.  Like 
Poe,  his  emotions  transformed  themselves 
into  ideas.  Bourget  classified  him  as  mystic, 
libertine,  and  analyzer.  He  was  born  with 
a  wound  in  his  soul.  [Curiously  enough,  he 
actually  contemplated,  in  1861,  becoming 
a  candidate  for  Lacordaire's  vacant  seat  in 
the  French  Academy.  Sainte-Beuve  dis- 
suaded him  from  this  folly.]  Recall  another 
of  the  poet's  prayers:  "Thou,  O  Lord,  my 
God,  grant  me  the  grace  to  produce  some 
fine  lines  which  will  prove  to  myself  that  I 
am  not  the  last  of  men,  that  I  am  not  in- 
ferior to  those  I  contemn."  Individualist, 
egoist,  anarchist,  his  only  thought  was  of 
letters.  Jules  Laforgue  thus  described 
Baudelaire:  "Cat,  Hindoo,  Yankee,  Epis- 
copal, Alchemist."  Yes,  he  was  an  alche- 
mist who  suffocated  in  the  fumes  he  created. 
He  was  of  Gothic  imagination,  and  could 
have  said  with  "Rolla,"  Je  suis  venu  trop 
lard  dans  un  monde  trop  vieux.  He  had  an 
unassuaged  thirst  for  the  absolute.  The  # 
human  soul  was  his  stage,  he  its  interpreting 
orchestra. 

In   1857  "The   Flowers  of  Evil"  was 
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published  by  the  devoted  Poulet-Malassis, 
who  afterward  went  into  bankruptcy — a 
warning  to  publishers  with  a  taste  for  fine 
literature!  The  original  titles  were  "Lim- 
bes,"  or  "Lesbiennes."  Hippolyte  Babou 
suggested  the  one  we  know.  These  poems 
were  suppressed  on  account  of  six,  and  poet 
and  publisher  summoned.  As  the  muni- 
cipal government  had  made  a  particular 
ass  of  itself  in  the  prosecution  of  Gustave 
Flaubert  and  his  "Madame  Bovary,"  the 
Baudelaire  matter  was  disposed  of  in  haste. 
He  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  three  hun- 
dred francs,  which  fine  was  never  paid,  as 
the  six  objectionable  poems  were  removed. 
They  were  printed  in  the  Belgian  edition, 
and  may  be  read  in  the  new  volume  of 
"(Euvres  Posthumes." 

Baudelaire  was  infuriated  over  the  judg- 
ment, for  he  knew  that  his  book  was  dra- 
matic. He  had  expected,  like  Flaubert,  to 
emerge  from  the  trial  with  flying  colors;  to 
be  classed  as  one  who  wrote  objectionable 
literature  was  a  shock.  "Flaubert  had  the 
Empress  back  of  him,"  he  complained; 
which  was  true;  the  Empress  Euglnie  and 
the  Princess  Mathilde.  But  he  worked  as 
ever  and  put  forth  those  polished  intaglios 
called  "Poems  in  Prose,"  the  form  of  which 
he  had  taken  the  hint  from  Aloys  Ber- 
trand's  "Gaspard  de  la  Nuit."  He  filled 
this  form  with  a  new  content;  not  alone 
pictures  but  moods,  and  moods  many-sided 
are  to  be  found  in  these  miniatures.  Pity  is 
their  keynote,  a  tenderness  for  the  abject 
and  lowly,  a  revelation  of  sensibility  that 
surprised  those  critics  who  had  discerned 
in  Baudelaire  only  a  sculptor  of  evil.  In 
one  of  his  poems  he  described  a  landscape 
of  metal,  of  marble  and  water;  a  babel  of 
staircases  and  arcades,  a  palace  of  infinity, 
surrounded  by  the  silence  of  eternity.  This 
depressing  yet  magical  dream  was  utilized 
by  Huysmans  in  his  "A  rebours  " — the  hero 
of  which  is  a  perfect  Baudelaire,  a  Baude- 
laire raised  to  the  Nth  degree.  But  in  the 
tiny  landscapes  of  the  Prose  Poems  there 
is  nothing  rigid  or  artificial.  Indeed,  the 
poet's  deliberate  attitude  of  artificiality  is 
dropped.  The  deep  fundamental  note  of  hu- 
manity is  never  quite  absent  in  his  poems; 
the  eternal  diapason  is  there  even  when  least 
heard.  Baudelaire  is  more  human  than  Poe, 
his  range  of  sympathy  wider.  In  this  he 
transcends  him  as  a  poet,  though  his  subject- 
matter  often  issues  from  very  dregs  of  life. 


Brother  to  pitiable  wanderers,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  no  trace  of  cant,  no  "Russian 
pity"  £  la  Dostoievsky,  no  humanitarian  or 
socialistic  rhapsodies  in  his  work.  Baude- 
laire is  an  egoist.  He  hated  the  sentimental 
sapping  of  altruism. 

His  best  critical  work  is  the  "Richard 
Wagner  and  Tannhauser,"  a  more  signif- 
icant essay  than  Nietzsche's  "Richard 
Wagner  and  Bayreuth";  Baudelaire's  po- 
lemic appeared  at  a  more  critical  period  in 
Wagner's  career.  And  what  a  brave  man 
wrote  this  pamphlet  with  all  Paris,  Berlioz 
included,  against  the  German  composer. 
This  Wagner  letter  is  included  in  the  vol- 
ume of  Crepet.  Wagner  sent  a  brief  hearty 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  critic  and  made 
his  acquaintance.  To  Wagner  Baudelaire 
introduced  a  young  Wagnerian,  Villiers 
de'l'Isle  Adam.  There  are  no  letters  pub- 
lished from  Baudelaire  to  Franz  Liszt, 
though  they  were  friends.  In  Weimar  I  saw 
at  the  Liszt  house  several  from  Baudelaire 
which  should  have  been  included  in  the 
" Lettres."  The  poet  understood  Liszt  and 
his  ideals  as  he  understood  Wagner's.  The 
German  composer  admired  the  French 
poet,  and  his  Kundry,  of  the  sultry  second 
act  of  "  Parsifal,"  has  a  Baudelairian  hue,  es- 
pecially in  the  perverse  temptation  scene. 

The  end  was  at  hand.  Baudelaire  had 
been  steadily,  rather,  unsteadily,  going 
down  hill;  a  desperate  figure,  a  dandy 
in  shabby  attire.  He  went  out  only  after 
dark,  he  haunted  the  exterior  boulevards, 
associated  with  birds  of  nocturnal  plum- 
age. He  drank  without  thirst,  ate  without 
hunger.  A  woeful  decadence  for  an  aris- 
tocrat of  life  and  letters.  Most  sorrow- 
ful of  sinners,  this  morose  delectation 
scourged  his  nerves  and  extorted  the  dark- 
est music  from  his  lyre.  He  fled  to  Brus- 
sels, there  to  rehabilitate  his  dwindling  fort- 
unes. He  gave  a  few  conferences,  and 
met  Rops,  Lemonnier,  drank  to  forget,  and 
forgot  to  work.  He  abused  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, its  people.  A  country  where  the 
trees  are  black,  the  flowers  without  odor, 
and  where  there  is  no  conversation.  He, 
the  brilliant  causeur,  the  chief  blaguer  of  a 
circle  in  which  young  James  McNeill 
Whistler  was  reduced  to  the  role  of  a  lis- 
tener— this  most  sfrirituel  among  artists 
found  himself  a  failure  in  the  Belgian 
capital.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  Baudelaire  was  the 
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creator  of  most  of  the  paradoxes  attributed, 
not  only  to  Whistler,  lt>ut  to  an  entire  school 
— if  one  may  employ  such  a  phrase.  The 
frozen  imperturbability  of  the  poet,  his  cut- 
ting enunciation,  his  power  of  blasphemy, 
his  affected  hatred  of  nature,  his  love  of  the 
artificial,  have  been  copied  by  the  aesthetic 
blades  of  our  day.  He  it  was  who  first 
taunted  nature  with  being  an  imitator  of 
art,  with  being  always  the  same.  Oh, 
the  monotonous  sunsets!  Oh,  the  quotid- 
ian eating  and  drinking!  he  cried.  And  as 
pessimist,  too,  he  led  the  mode.  Baudelaire, 
like  Flaubert,  grasped  the  murky  torch  of 
pessimism  once  held  by  Chateaubriand, 
Benjamin  Constant,  and  Senancour  and  his 
morbid  Obermann.  Perhaps  all  this  stem- 
med from  Byronism.  To-day  it  is  as  stale 
as  Byronism. 

Baudelaire's  health  failed  rapidly,  and  he 
didn't  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  doc- 
tor's prescriptions.  He  owed  for  the  room 
in  his  hotel.  At  Namur,  where  he  was 
visiting  the  father-in-law  of  Fdicien  Rops 
— March,  1866 — he  suffered  from  an  attack 
of  paralysis.  He  was  removed  to  Brussels. 
His  mother,  who  lived  at  Honfleur,  in 
mourning  for  her  husband,  came  to  his  aid. 
Taken  to  France  he  was  placed  in  a  sana- 
torium. Aphasia  set  in.  He  could  only 
ejaculate  a  mild  oath,  and  when  he  caught 
sight  of  himself  in  the  mirror  he  would  bow 
pleasantly  as  if  to  a  stranger.  His  friends 
rallied,  and  they  were  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  in  Paris,  the  elite  of  souls. 
Ladies  visited  him,  one  or  two  playing 
Wagner  on  the  piano — which  must  have 
added  a  fresh  nuance  to  death — and  they 


brought  him  flowers.  He  expressed  his 
love  for  flowers  and  music  to  the  last.  He 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  his  mother;  she 
revived  in  him  some  painful  memories,  but 
that  passed,  and  he  clamored  for  her  when 
she  was  absent.  If  any  one  mentioned  the 
names  of  Wagner  or  Manet  he  smiled. 
Madame  Sabatier  came:  so  did  the  Man- 
ets.  And  with  a  fixed  stare,  as  if  peering 
through  some  invisible  window  opening 
upon  eternity,  he  died,  August  31,  1867, 
aged  forty-six. 

Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  himself  a  Satanist 
and  dandy  (ah,  those  comical  old  attitudes 
of  literature!)  prophesied  that  the  author 
of  "Fleurs  du  Mai"  would  either  blow 
out  his  brains  or  prostrate  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  Baudelaire  had  the  latter 
course  forced  upon  him  by  fate  after  he  had 
attempted  spiritual  suicide  for  how  many 
years!  (He  once  tried  actual  suicide,  but 
the  slight  cut  in  his  throat  looked  so  ugly 
that  he  went  no  farther.)  His  soul  had 
been  a  battle-field  for  the  powers  of  good 
and  evil.  That  at  the  end  he  brought  the 
wreck  of  both  soul  and  body  to  his  God  is 
not  here  a  subject  for  comment.  He  was  an 
extraordinary  poet  with  a  bad  conscience, 
who  lived  miserably  and  was  buried  with 
honors.  Then  it  was  that  his  work  was  dis- 
covered (funeral  orations  over  a  genius  are 
a  species  of  public  staircase  wit) .  His  rep- 
utation waxes  with  the  years.  He  is  an 
exotic  gem  in  the  crown  of  French  poetry. 
Of  him  the  supreme  singer  of  England  has 
chanted  "Ave  Atque  Vale": 

''Shall  I  strew  on  thee  rose  or  rue  or  laurel, 
Brother,  on  this  that  was  the  veil  of  thee?" 
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Misfit  Faces 


I  USED  to  pride  myself  upon  my  power  to 
read  faces  casually  encountered,  which 
is,  I  suppose,  but  another  way  of  saying 
that  I  used  to  be  young.  Whole  character 
sketches  could  I  make  out  of  the  curve  of  the 
lips,  the  lines  of  the  forehead,  the  contour  of 
cheek  and  of  brow,  and,  as  I  never  again  saw 
most  of  the  people  in  question,  and  never 
really  knew  them,  nobody  was  ever  the  wiser 
or  the  -worse  for  my  minute  interpretations. 
It  is  only  lately  that  I  have  begun  to  suspect 
that  my  instinct  was  more  fallible 
than  I  had  thought,  that  Dame  Na- 
ture is  a  far  more  subtle  lady  than  I  had 
dreamed,  and  that,  in  creating  faces,  as  else- 
where, she  follows  her  usual  method  of  almost 
wholly  concealing  her  meaning  by  partially 
revealing  it. 

Not  long  since  I  went  to  a  great  meeting— I 
will  not  say  what,  I  will  not  say  where — in 
which  certain  questions  of  civic  reform  were 
being  debated  in  the  presence  of  potentates, 
powers,  and  even  trust  magnates.  Against 
the  complacent  faces  of  the  boodlers  and  graft- 
ers, all  of  whom  wore  that  direct  and  manly 
gaze  we  are  taught  to  associate  with  honesty  of 
character,  one  face  stood  out,  narrow-eyed,  a 
twist  in  the  nose  giving  the  whole  countenance 
a  sinister  expression,  a  face  that  nine  people 
out  of  ten  would  have  picked  out  as  that  of  the 
villain  of  the  piece;  yet  it  was  the  face  of  the 
one  upright  man  there,  whose  salt  of  civic  virt- 
ue will,  peradventure,  for  he  holds  high  office, 
save  a  whole  city.  I  knew  that  he  was  good 
only  because  he  did  not,  as  the  others  did,  talk 
loudly  of  the  Virtues.  It  would  make  a  noble 
theme  for  a  novel  or  a  play,  rivalling  in  pathos 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  the  life-long  fight  of  a  good 
man  against  the  contour  of  his  outer  shell; 
his  final  proof  in  deeds  that  he  was  not  the 
villain  that,  by  some  touch  of  physical  irony, 
he  looked. 

Is  it  from  actual  observation  that  we  have 
grown  to  associate  certain  inner  qualities  with 
certain  characteristics  of  cut  and  of  coloring, 
or  are  fiction  and  drama  responsible  for  our 
conventional  beliefs?  No  amount  of  enlight- 
enment can  keep  us  from  identifying  golden 
hair  with  innocence;  the  black  locks  and  heavy 
brow  of  the  arch  villain  of  melodrama,  the 
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square  chin  of  the  man  of  decision,  the  straight- 
forward gaze  of  conscious  virtue — all  these 
time-worn  generalities  dominate,  though  we 
do  not  know  it,  our  observation.  If  we  had 
the  use  of  our  eyes  we  should  see,  I  fancy, 
that,  in  real  life,  the  villain  wears  a  look  of 
conscious  virtue  more  convincingly  than  does 
any  one  else,  and  that,  unlike  his  image  in 
fiction,  he  almost  never  realizes  that  he  is  a 
villain.  We  hide  our  real  vision  under  the 
shreds  and  patches  of  wom-out  fancy,  and  I 
think  that  the  angels  would  laugh  if  they  could 
hear,  as  mayhap  they  do,  our  interpretation  of 
those  whom  we  see  hurrying  past  us  upon  the 
street,  or  sitting  beside  us  in  railway  trains, 
or,  dare  I  add  ?  at  our  own  hearths. 

I  recall  an  acquaintance  who  had  a  face  like 
those  painted  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  that 
means  with  more  power  of  expression  than 
anything  else  in  the  world  except,  perhaps,  an 
unfinished  sketch  by  Leonardo!  The  brown 
hair  and  eyes,  the  wistful  curves  of  cheek  and 
of  chin,  the  mouth,  whose  delicate  lips  seemed 
always  about  to  quiver,  belonged  to  a  simple, 
practical,  American  business  woman  who  never 
in  her  life  had  felt  one  of  the  rare  emotions 
which  she  suggested  and  aroused.  She  con- 
fessed to  me  once,  and,  as  I  looked  at  her 
amazing  beauty,  I  marvelled  at  her  words, 
that  her  face  had  been  her  greatest  curse. 

"People  expect  me  to  be  so— so  remark- 
able," she  said  sadly,  the  simple,  commonplace 
soul  vainly  trying  to  peep  through  the  wonder- 
ful brown  eyes,  "and  then,  in  a  few  days,  they 
find  me  out."  She  had  never  discovered  her 
true  comrades,  for  they  had  all  been  frightened 
away  by  her  glorified  outer  shell — and  that, 
when  you  think  of  it,  would  make  another  good 
theme  for  a  novel. 

Another  problem  concerning  faces  has  puz- 
zled me  much.  Which  suffer  more  deeply, 
the  ferocious-looking  people  who^re  mild  in- 
side, or  the  mild-looking  people  who  are  in- 
wardly fierce  ?  I  recall  more  than  one  gentle 
spirit,  forever  imprisoned  behind  a  New  Eng- 
land nose,  shut  out  from  due  sympathy,  from 
appreciation,  from  understanding  by  a  mere 
barricade  of  bone  and  cartilage.  The  hawk- 
like beak  and  dove-like  eyes  are  an  all  too 
common  combination;  the  formidable  jaw  too 
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often  conceals  from  the  casual  observer  an 
over-sensitive  mouth,  and  I  have  noted  that 
the  most  awe-inspiring  giant  stature  may  be 
accompanied  by  the  shakiest  arm  and  knee. 

It  is  just  as  unfair,  and  far  more  dangerous, 
the  other  way.  The  two  meekest-looking  old 
men  I  ever  laid  eyes  upon  were  gory-minded 
anarchists,  who  were  waiting,  with  an  air  of 
patriarchal  calm,  for  a  chance  to  throw  bombs. 
I  recall  an  elderly  little  lady,  with  a  face  like 
that  of  a  worshipping  mediaeval  saint,  calling 
out — she  was  an  artist  and  had  some  excuse — 
for  the  blood  of  a  missionary,  an  excellent 
American  missionary,  who  had  gone  to  teach 
the  Japanese  wood-carving!  Who  could  have 
dreamed  that,  behind  that  illumined  little 
countenance,  the  lust  to  kill  lay  hidden?  In 
this  list  of  contradictions  belongs  the  imp 
across  the  street  who  acts  on  Sunday  as  choir 
boy,  looking  the  part,  and  acts  on  week  days 
in  a  fashion  that  I  do  not  care  to  describe. 
Alas,  I  belong  there  myself  I  I,  who  inherited 
from  one  side  of  the  family  something  of  the 
look  of  the  cherub,  from  the  other,  a  bit  of  the 
mind  of  the  wolf,  feel  that  nature  has  given 
me  an  unfair  advantage.  The  pious  blue  eye 
handed  down  from  generations  of  ministerial 
ancestors  veils  all  too  completely  a  wicked  and 
satiric  temper  that  I  got  from  the  other  side  of 
the  house.  When  I  speak  it  is  often  as  if  the 
lamb  had  roared.  I  could  have  made  myself, 
had  I  so  chosen,  a  most  complete  villain  with- 
out ever  having  anybody  find  me  out. 

The  most  interesting  case  of  belying  mask 
that  I  ever  encountered  was  this:  Some  years 
ago,  in  a  country  hotel,  I  chanced  to  meet  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  who  had  with  him  a 
son  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  It  was  whis- 
pered to  me  that  the  father  had  gone  through 
untold  sufferings  as  prisoner  and  afterward  as 
fugitive  in  the  South,  and  I  wondered  that  his 
face  bore  so  little  trace  of  it  all.  It  was  im- 
passive, non-committal,  carefully  expression- 
less; even  the  eyes,  when  the  lids  were  reluc- 
tantly lifted,  betrayed  nothing  of  the  closely- 
guarded  secret.  But  the  boy's,  for  some 
reason  too  deep  for  me  to  fathom,  told  all.  In 
the  appealing  eyes,  the  wistful  lines  of  mouth 
and  forehead,  was  an  eloquence  of  expression 
that  belied  the  fresh  young  face.  The  child  of 
his  father's  suffering,  he  suggested,  merely  I 
think  in  physical  imprint,  a  depth  of  experience 
not  his  own. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  real- 
ity, very  few  people  resemble  themselves. 
Hoodwinking  us  is  doubdess  one  of  the  ways 


m  which  Dame  Nature  amuses  herself  in  her 
eternity  of  task.  Think  of  the  infinite  variety 
possible  to  her  infinite  resources  in  that  great 
kneading  trough  wherein  she  mixes  souls  and 
bodies,  joining  the  slant  eye  and  the  saintly 
mouth,  the  lifted  eyebrow  and  the  praying 
lips;  taking  back  in  the  chin  what  she  grants 
in  the  forehead,  contradicting  herself,  quizzing 
us,  with  that  old  challenge  to  find  out  if  we  can 
what  it  really  means.  Doubtless  there  are  in 
all  faces  subtle  indications  of  the  soul  behind, 
but  I  fancy  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
too  fine  for  us  to  read,  and  that  the  great 
Mother  of  us  all,  because,  perhaps,  she  likes 
to  see  us  play  at  wisdom,  with  humor  unex- 
pected, often  so  pointed  that  it  amounts  to 
wit,  constantly  makes  misfit  faces  for  our  mis- 
leading. 


THERE  are  many  things  to  be  said  about 
the  tipping  habit.  Most  of  them  have 
perhaps  been  said.  It  is  not  denied 
that  it  lends  itself  to  abuse.  There  are  those 
stern-souled  reformers  who  maintain  that, 
like  the  tippling  habit,  the  tipping  habit  is 
itself  an  abuse,  and  that  the  only  way  to  re- 
form it  is  to  reform  it  altogether.  Many 
more  there  be  who  think  that  abusus  non 
tottit  usum,  and  that  the  temperance  in  tips 
may  well  stop  short  of  total  abstinence.  But 
it  is  interesting  and  gratifying  to  observe  that 
the  recent  suggestion  of  a  certain  politic 
convocation  of  publicans  at  Rome  (not  N.  Y., 
but  the  Eternal  City)  has  been  universally 
repelled  with  rage  and  laughter.     This  was 

no  less  than  a  proposal  that   the  _      .    .     _,. 

...  ,       ,/  ,\        .-     1M  Regulating  Tips, 

publican    should    himself,    like   a 

brazen  serpent  or  a  golden  calf,  stand  be- 
tween the  tipper  and  the  tippee,  that  the 
plague  of  tipping  might  be  stayed;  should, 
in  fact,  erect  himself  into  an  almoner  of  his 
customers  and  distribute  their  gratuities, 
extending  and  withholding  as  he  pleaseth. 

In  sooth,  " commercialism"  has  not  issued 
jn  a  more  preposterous  proposal.  For  the 
proposal  sets  at  naught  the  whole  philosophy 
and  the  whole  psychology  of  tipping.  The 
very  point  of  the  tip  is  that  it  operates  to 
transfer  the  "condition  of  servitude,"  and  to 
convert,  for  the  period  covered  by  the  tip, 
the  permanent  servant  of  the  landlord  into 
the  temporary  servant  of  the  "  paying  guest. '' 
The  tippee  acknowledges,  or  does  not  ac- 
knowledge, as  the  case  may  be,  a  divided 
duty.     He  must  be  prepared,  if  the  occasion 
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arises,  to  go  against  the  interests  of  his  per- 
manent employer  in  the  interest  of  his  tem- 
porary employer.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
recommend  not  only  what  his  principal  wishes 
to  sell,  but  also  what  his  principal  does  not 
wish  to  sell,  if  it  be  to  the  interest  of  his 
temporary  employer  to  buy  it.  Nay,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  discommend,  if  need  be, 
what  his  regular  employer  may  particularly 
wish  to  sell.  When  "Young  Bailey,"  in 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  whispered  through  the 
keyhole  to  the  two  Miss  Pecksniffs — "Fish 
to-morrow:  just  come:  don't  eat  none  of 
him" — "and  with  this  spectral  warning  he 
vanished" — he  was  furnishing  the  classical 
instance  of  the  function  of  a  tippee.  It  does 
not  matter  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Miss  Pecksniffs  feed  him,  and  that  the  prob- 
ability is  that,  more  foemineo,  they  didn't. 
He  was  the  typical  tippee  all  the  same.  His 
honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood,  and  faith 
unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

The  custom  works  oddly  and  sometimes 
awkwardly  when  there  is  nothing  avowedly 
commercial  in  the  relation ;  when,  for  ex- 
ample, private  guests  who  are  not  paying 
guests  have  occasion  to  tip  the  servants.  As 
when,  for  example,  in  an  authentic  instance, 
the  guests  of  an  English  country  house  were 
solemnly  warned  by  their  host  against  spoil- 
ing "his"  servants  by  excessive  tipping,  and 
the  proper  amount  of  their  fees  was  indi- 
cated to  them.  This  is  what  you  might  call 
a  staggerer.  Not  that  there  was  no  need  of 
it,  for  the  British  tiptaker  is  a  cormorant,  as 
if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown  by  what 
it  fed  on.  Authenticated  tales  there  are  of 
English  country  houses  in  which  the  chiefs 
of  the  in-door  and  out-door  staffs,  the  butler 
and  the  head  gamekeeper,  conspired  to  ac- 
cept "nothing  but  paper,"  which  is  to  say 
nothing  short  of  five  sterling  pounds.  But 
then  England  is  the  home  and  nursery  of 
the  tip,  the  country  in  which  of  all  you  can 
most  readily  "buy  service,"  as  Mr.  Kipling 
hath  it. 

Doubtless  the  British  tip  is  maddening  to 


the  stranger;  especially  maddening  when, 
after  paying  nasally  in  his  inn-bill  for  "  At- 
tendance," he  finds  the  entire  staff  of  the  es- 
tablishment drawn  up  at  the  front  door,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  landlord,  to  certify  that 
the  formal  payment  he  has  just  made  is  in- 
competent, irrelevant  and  impertinent. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  acquiesce  in  the  ridiculous  proposal  that 
he  shall  hand  over  to  a  heartless  and  pos- 
sibly corporate    and    incorporeal     landlord 
the  "gratuity"  for  which  he  is  thus  not  to 
receive  even  gratitude.     That  would  be  to 
deprive  tipping  of  all  its  charm  and  poetry 
of  personal   relation.     The   divine    Shake- 
speare's clown,  who  must  have  been  a  waiter, 
justly  observed  that  "guerdon  is  better  than 
remuneration."     So  it  is,  when  it  is  the  rec- 
ognition  that   a  waiter   is  not,  as  Charles 
Reade's  chaplain  puts  it,  a  "  scientific  con- 
trivance to  make  brute  fling  food  to  brute, 
instead  of  man  handing  it  with  a  smile  to 
grateful   man."     And,    moreover,   the   tip, 
when   personally   conducted,    may   be  and 
should  be  an  instrument  of  moral  and  social 
discipline.     The  withholding  or  diminution 
of  it"  should  be  a  punishment,  as  the  bestowal 
or  enlargement  of  it  a  reward.     Americans 
are  too  easy  to.  make  use  of  this  invaluable 
agency,  and  their  tips  are  but  too  apt  to  fall 
alike  upon  the  just  waiter  and  the  unjust. 
Manifestly,  Emerson  was  suffering  the  pangs 
of  remorse  for  overtipping  a  bad  waiter  when 
he  wrote:     "Though  1  confess  with  shame 
that  I  sometimes  succumb  and  give  the  dol- 
lar, yet  it  is  a  wicked  dollar  which  by  and 
by  I  shall  have  the  manhood  to  withhold." 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  be  said  for  this  proposition  of  the 
landlords  to  commercialize  the  last  relic  of 
feudalism,    "the    last  enchantment  of  the 
middle  age,"  by  intercepting  the  dollar  and 
thereby  precluding  the  giver  of  it  from  the 
satisfaction  of  remarking  the  shining  coun- 
tenance of  the  temporary  retainer,  as,  once 
more  in  the  language  of  the  divine  Shake- 
speare, he  doth  "impeticos  the  gratillity." 
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Cvfy  right  1908  by  Frank  IVUbert  Stokes. 

MURAL  DECORATION  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

SCIENCE  has  once  more  accepted  the  ser- 
vices of  Art  as  collaborator, — and  a  new, 
and  very  extensive,  field  is  thrown  open  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  mural  painters.  How  ex- 
tensive may  be  inferred  from  the  recent  depar- 
ture of  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  Central 
Park  West  in  mounting  on  three  of  its  walls  in 
the  great  Esquimo  Hall  on  the  ground  floor  a 
long  painted  frieze  devoted  to  the  Frozen 
North.  The  length  of  the  walls  in  halls  and 
corridors  in  this  Museum  building  is  very 
great,  as  hundreds  of  weary  sightseers  have 
discovered, — it  is  proposed,  we  believe,  to  ex- 
tend this  building  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
little  park,  from  Seventy-seventh  to  Eighty- 
first  Streets,  and  from  Eighth  Avenue  to 
Ninth.  Since  a  beginning  has  been  made,  it 
is  perhaps  permissible  to  look  forward  to  the 
ultimate  decoration  by  skilful  painters  of  all 
the  walls  of  this  ultimate  building,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  these  great  scientific  museums! 
The  museums  of  art  are  much  less  adaptable 
for  mural  paintings,  as  conflicting  in  many 
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cases  with  the  exhibits  themselves,  but  the  mis- 
sion given  this  Arctic  frieze  of  Mr.  Frank  Wil- 
bert  Stokes  is  to  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  supplementing  the  material  objects  exhibi- 
ted by  a  sort  of  painted  synthesis  or  compre- 
hensive presentation  on  the  walls. 

In  this  mission  it  may  be  said  to  succeed, — 
the  visitor,  entering  this  large  rectangular  hall, 
takes  cognizance  of  the  particular  aspect  of 
man's  relations  with  Nature  here  illustrated, 
and  immediately  afterward  perceives  these  in- 
cidents repeated  on  the  wall  but  fitted  into  the 
cosmos.  Consequently,  he  contemplates  the 
sled,  or  the  harpoon,  with  a  clearer  vision. 
The  painter  was  fortunate  in  this,  for  the  usual 
justification  of  a  mural  decoration — that  it 
completes  the  color  harmony  of  the  interior — 
was  quite  denied  him  in  this  Polar  omnium 
gatherum.  His  difficulties  were  further  in- 
creased by  the  whiteness  of  the  walls  left  un- 
derrated and  of  the  ceiling,  but  hopes  are  en- 
tertained that  this  may  be  moderated  while 
attending  the  final  covering  of  the  walls  with 
the  paintings. 

The  general  harmony  of  a  picture,  as  a 
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whole,  may  be  fairly  judged  by  its  first  effect 
on  an  intelligent  eye,  or  by  turning  it  upside 
down — as  Turner  was  content  to  have  one  of 
his  remain  when  so  placed  by  a  blundering 
hanging  committee.  From  the  central  entrance 
of  the  hall  the  visitor  perceives  immediately  in 
front  of  him  on  the  opposite  wall,  beyond  the 
multitudinous  exhibits  in  cases  and  otherwise, 
a  great  burst  of  luminous  color,  a  sunrise,  in 
the  centre  of  a  long  Arctic  landscape,  and  then 
two  great  visionary  figures  drifting  through 
this  sunrise.  This  is  the  painter's  Esquimo 
mythology,  to  which  the  scientific  mind  was  at 
first  inclined  todemuras  /(wmuch  of  an  innova- 
tion, but  to  which  it  speedily  became  reconciled. 
As  the  province  of  a  museum  is  to  instruct,  the 
usual  objection  to  a  picture  which  requires  an 
explanation  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  printed 
circular  provided  by  the  authorities  is  very  ac- 
ceptable. From  it  we  learn  a  new  scheme  of 
heaven  and  earth,  or,  at  least,  new  to  most  of 
us. 

It  seems  that  the  benighted  hyperboreans 
accept  the  personification  of  the  sun  as  female 
and  of  the  moon  as  male,  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Scdna  myth,  or  cycle,  by  ethnologists,  Sed- 
na  being  one  of  the  names  of  a  goddess  or 
nymph  personifying  the  sun.  She  is  also,  in 
this  myth,  a  young  girl  wooed  and  won  by  a 
fulmar  gull  who  takes  her  to  his  igloo,  or  hut, 
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been  a  member  of  the  Peary 
Relief  Expedition  in  1892,  and  of  the  Peary 
North  Greenland  Expedition,  1893-94,  as  well 
as  of  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskj old's  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, 1001-02.  In  this  version,  the  moon 
is  forever  in  love  with  his  sister,  the  sun, 
and  chases  her  through  the  heavens,  each 
carrying  a  lamp,  she  attended  by  light,  sum- 
mer and  plenty,  and  he,  by  the  long  Arctic 
night.  As  Mr.  Stokes  has  represented  her,  she 
is  in  the  Esquimo  summer  costume,  uncovered 
to  the  waist,  and  followed  by  a  great  flight  of 
birds,  two  fulmar  gulls  flying  before  her;  be- 
low, the  little  Arctic  puffins  range  themselves 
in  military  ranks  on  the  ice-floe,  and  two  harbor 
seals  lift  their  heads  and  cry  to  her,  the  "  Mother 
of  the  Seals.' '  She  is  a  part  of  the  cumulus,  or 
summer-cloud  which  may  be  seen  around  her 
head,  while  her  pursuer  is  the  advance  of  the 
great  night-cloud  sweeping  backward  from  his 
head.  He  is  in  full  winter  costume  of  furs  and 
attended  by  his  dogs  and  sledge;  the  lamps  or 
torches  of  both  are  parhelia  or  sun  dogs,  which 
appear  generally  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and 
beyond  them  are  the  reds  and  gold  of  the  mid- 
night sun,  just  seen  on  the  sea  horizon.  His 
name  is  Ahn-ing-ah-neh,  and  hers,  Suk-eh- 
nuk;  when  he  finally  overtakes  her  and  clasps 
her  in  his  embrace  it  is  the  end  of  the  world. 

This  great  central  group  appears  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  north  wall,  over  and  on  each  side  of  a 
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round  on  the  east  and  west 
walls  for  the  space  of  three  panels  at  present. 
The  painter  feels  that  to  present  it  properly, 
the  whole  length  of  these  side  walls  will  not 
be  too  much.  Immediately  behind  the  hunter 
moon  comes  the  two-months-long  glowing  twi- 
light of  the  approach  of  winter,  gradually  dark- 
ening to  the  end;  and  before  the  fleeing  maid, 
that  of  the  coming  summer,  of  the  same  length. 
The  two  seasons  which  divide  the  year  are 
represented  by  the  changing  landscape  and  by 
the  appropriate  episodes  of  human  life.  The 
dividing  line  is  the  gap  between  the  two  central 
promontories  in  which  appears  the  glow  of  the 
midnight  sun,  "untruthful,"  says  the  artist, 
"only  in  its  lack  of  the  brilliant  intensity  of 
nature."  This  we  may  believe,  considering 
that  such  phenomena  are  practically  unpaint- 
able,  and  that  he  was  further  handicapped  by 
his  surroundings  and  by  the  glaring  white 
placard  which  the  Museum  occasionally  hangs 
in  the  doorway,  immediately  below  the  paint- 
ing. To  the  left  of  Suk-eh-nuk  appears  the 
gradual  lightening  over  land  and  sea  which  at- 
tends her  re-appearance  after  the  long  night, 
one  of  the  many  color  effects  of  this  twilight; 
near  the  end  of  the  wall,  to  the  left,  we  are 
shown  in  the  distance  an  iceberg,  and  beyond 
it  a  glacier  with  a  typical  bell-shaped  rock 
called  nunalaky  "land  rising  above  the  ice." 
In  the  foreground,  an  Innuit  is  stalking  two 


ring  seals  which  are  basking  in  the  sun,  crawl- 
ing slowly  toward  them,  lance  in  hand,  over 
the  ice-floes,  stopping  when  they  look  around, 
whistling  softly,  until  he  gets  within  striking 
distance.  (See  illustration  on  page  253.)  To 
aid  in  preserving  the  unity  of  the  long  com- 
position, the  sea  line  is  maintained  at  the  same 
level  on  all  three  walls,  rounding  at  the  south- 
ern extremities  for  terminals.  On  the  west 
wall,  continuing  the  summer,  and  brilliant  in 
color,  the  first  panel  gives  in  the  foreground 
an  Innuit  hunter  stalking  a  little  group  of  rein- 
deer, the  nearest  of  which  is  white,  and  great 
bunches  of  blue  and  purple  Arctic  flowers  grow 
in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks  below  him.  In  the 
central  panel,  the  largest,  the  Heart  of  Sum- 
mer, another  hunter,  in  his  canoe,  spears  a 
narwhal;  and  in  the  third  is  seen  in  the  rocky 
foreground  a  summer  village  at  Cape  York, 
Melville  Bay.  For  all  these  details  the  painter 
can  cite  chapter  and  verse,  showing  his  cos- 
tumes and  weapons,  his  sketches  made  on 
the  spot,  and  full  of  light  and  color. 

In  the  winter  twilight,  behind  Ahn-ing-ah- 
neh,  we  see  in  the  foreground  a  bear  hunt,  the 
great  white  beast  at  bay  with  an  arrow  in  his 
shoulder,  and  surrounded  by  the  dogs  while 
the  hunter  watches  for  his  opportunity  to 
finish  him  with  a  lance  thrust.  (See  illustra- 
tion on  page  256.       On  the  east  wall,  con- 
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tinuing,  the  mountains  catch  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun;  in  the  foreground  of  the  first  panel 
the  hunter's  family  turn  out  of  their  snow 
igloo,  the  winter  habitation,  to  welcome  his 
return  with  his  spoils;  in  the  central,  the  Night, 
we  find  him  boldly  attacking  the  walrus  on 
the  sea-ice;  in  the  third,  he  brings  the  wel- 
come supply  of  walrus  meat  on  his  sled  to 
the  little  white  igloo  village.  This  myth  of 
the  pursuit  of  the  sister  by  the  brother,  we  are 
told,  is  not  only  an  allegory  of  the  great  Arc- 
tic Day  and  Night,  but  also  of  man's  cease- 
less search  after  the  unattainable, — which  may 
tend  to  enlarge  our  ideas  concerning  the  Es- 
quimo  mind. 

All  this  material  was  accumulated  by  the 
painter  only  bya constant  observation  and  un- 
tiring industry,  under  the  usual  unfavorable 
circumstances  of  Arctic  life,  while  his  palette 
thumb  scorched  in  the  summer  sunshine  and 
his  palette  fingers  froze  in  the  shadow  under- 
neath. In  his  studio  at  Bowdoin  Bay,  770  44' 
N.,  he  worked  for  fourteen  months,  accom- 
modating himself  to  the  primitive  conditions  of 
Esquimo  life. 

As  it  is  not  possible  with  pigments  adequately 
to  represent  the  utmost  splendor  of  light  and 
color,  such  as  blazes  in  the  Polar  skies  and 
glows  in  the  Polar,  translucent  ice,  the  most 
that  can  be  justly  required  of  the  painter  is  that 
he  suggest  these  unutterable  things,  and  to  this 


credit  Mr.  Stokes  is  quite  entitled.  For  his 
trying  task  he,  fortunately,  had  had  sound 
training, — under  Thomas  Eakins  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts;  under 
Ge*r6me  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux -Arts;  at  Cola 
Rossi's  under  Raphael  Collin,  and  at  Julien's 
under  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre.  During  his 
residence  at  Paris  he  exhibited  at  the  Salons 
for  several  years;  he  joined  the  Peary  Relief 
Expedition  as  artist  for  the  house  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  and  was  the  official  artist  of 
the  Peary  North  Greenland  Expedition.  That 
strong  craving  to  return  to  the  North,  which 
seems  to  take  possession  of  all  Arctic  explorers 
in  time,  having  visited  him  on  his  return,  he 
sought  to  obtain  means  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
of  his  own,  and,  failing  in  this,  funds  were 
secured  for  this  mural  decoration  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Arthur  Curtis  James,  with 
the  hearty  cobporation  of  the  late  President 
of  the  Museum,  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  and 
that  of  the  Director,  Mr.  H.  C  Bumpus, 
the  Museum  furnishing  the  canvas  and  the 
stretchers. 

In  his  list  of  honors  is  recorded  a  member- 
ship in  the  Anthropological  Society,  in  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  the  Arctic  Club, 
and  the  silver  medal,  the  prix  Alphonse  de 
Montherot.  William  Walton. 
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woman, 
her  title; 


HE  vicar  may  go  fox-hunting. 
There  is  one  Devon  digni- 
tary, however,  as  much  a 
part  of  the  ground  as  the 
solid  hedges,  who  is  sure  to 
be  on  the  spot,  the  butt- 
Nobody  knows  where  she  got 
nobody  knows  how  to  spell  it. 
Why  should  any  one  think  to  inquire  ?  It 
would  be  like  reducing  to  writing  the  talk 
of  the  lambs  in  the  January  fields. 

The  Dean  Prior  butt-woman  was  hang- 
ing out  the  church-warden's  washing, 
with  pegs,  be  it  remembered,  not  pins.  At 
the  cook's  call  she  came  over  to  the  door 
in  the  vicarage  garden-wall.  She  was  un- 
endingly good-natured  and  strong;  "pure 
Devonshire,"  I  was  told.  She  reminded 
me  of  that 

"Rockie  Generation, 
A  people  currish;  churlish  as  the  seas; 
And  rude  almost  as  rudest  salvages." 

The  cook  had  not  rejoiced  to  see  me.  She 
assured  me  that  the  vicar  knew  nothing 
about  any  famous  predecessor,  that  there 
was  some  mistake  about  her  kitchen  being 
old.  She  was  confident  that  down  the 
Buckfastleigh  road  excellent  "teas"  were 
obtainable.  She  was  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  vicar's  smiling  wall-flowers,  dai- 
sies, and  violets,  no  doubt  descendants  of 
Herrick's  "  Maids  of  Honour,"  who 

"doe  bring 
In  the  Spring; 
And  wait  upon  her," 

and  with  the  glimpse  I  had  of  the  embattled 
gray  church-tower  almost  hidden  among 
evergreens.  Evidently  the  mantle  of  Her- 
rick's  "Maid  Prue"  had  not  held  together 


long  enough  to  descend  to  her.  Nobody 
would  have  been  apt  to  offer  up  a  "  gallant 
Cock"  upon  her  recovery  from  an  illness. 
She  bore  a  resemblance  to  ordinary  cooks, 
whom  Herrick  might  have  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote: 

« 
"These  Summer-birds  did  with  thy  master  stay 
The  times  of  warmth;   but  then  they  flew  away; 
Leaving  their  Poet  (being  now  grown  old) 
Expos'd  to  all  the  commmg  Winters'  cold. 
But  thou  kind  Prew  did'st  with  my  fates  abide, 
As  well -the  Winter's  as  the  Summer's  Tide: 
For  which  thy  love,  live  with  thy  master  here, 
Not  one,  but  all  the  seasons  of  the  yeare." 

The  cook  was  relieved  when  the  butt- 
woman  came  with  her  keys.  This  worthy 
led  me  across  the  lane  through  the  church- 
yard gate.  There  was  the  sleepy  little 
"  God's  acre,"  with  crumbling  stones  and 
waving  grasses,  the  poet's  resting-place. 
The  exact  spot  is  unknown;  the  "  Red- 
brest"  evidently  heeded  his  request: 

"Sing  thou  my  Dirge,  sweet-warbling  Chorister! 
For  Epitaph,  in  Foliage,  next  write  this, 
'Here,  here,  the  tomb  of  Robin  Herrick  is.'" 

Beyond  the  fortress-like  church,  seen  be- 
tween the  yews,  lay  the  high  vastness  and 
rich  colors  of  the  distant  sunny  Moor,  like 
the  purlieus  of  the  Celestial  City.  With  a 
scene  like  this  daily  before  him,  I  wondered 
why  Herrick  could  not  have  made  his  "  No- 
ble Numbers  or  Pious  Pieces"  just  a  bit 
more  noble  and  pious. 

The  church  tower  is  larger  than  I  ex- 
pected to  find  it  after  the  "Ternarie  of 
Littles": 

"A  little  Hearth  best  fits  a  little  Fire, 
A  little  Chappeli  fits  a  little  Quire, 
As  my  small  Bell  best  fits  my  little  Spire." 
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It  is  unusual,  as  its  staircase  turret  has 
a  door  at  the  bottom  opening  out  upon  a 
short  flight  of  steps.  Like  the  door  in 
the  Norman  entrance,  this  one  is  heavily 
dotted  with  iron  bolts.  When  the  butt- 
woman  propped  it  open  with  her  broom, 
the  glimpse  at  the  spiral  stone  stairway 
within  made  the  old  structure  seem  more 
like  a  stronghold  than  ever.  An  inner 
door  in  the  turret  led  down  to  the  ring- 
ers' picturesque  room.  This  portion  of 
the  church  is  as  Herrick  knew  it,  except 
for  the  coating  of  cement  necessary  to 
preserve  it. 

The  main  building  with  its  new  slate 
roofs  has  been  changed,  especially  the  in- 
terior. Herrick  certainly  never  saw  the 
high  box-pews  and  the  two  stoves  with 
long  pipes.  As  in  every  English  church, 
restoration  is  in  progress.  Fortunately 
the  beautiful  arches  and  pillars  have  been 
relieved   of   their   wrappings   of   mortar. 


With  its  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles,  the 
church  seemed  large  for  so  tiny  a  village. 
The  butt-woman  protested  that  it  seemed 
well  filled  when  the  gentry  from  Buck- 
fasdeigh  were  present.  She  contributed 
other  facts,  all  in  that  broad  speech  which 
no  West-country  writer  has  adequately 
reproduced.  She  touched  on  the  annual 
distribution  of  bread  to  deserving  poor 
women,  one  of  whom  she  proudly  claimed 
to  be;  on  the  ages,  illnesses  and  traits  of 
her  children;  on  the  kindliness  and  hunt- 
ing prowess  of  the  vicar;  on  the  obsta- 
cles that  confront  a  woman  who  tries  to 
keep  that  church  clean  —  and,  judging 
from  its  appearance,  these  are  insur- 
mountable. The  church  was  dedicated 
to  St.  George  the  Martyr,  she  said.  Her- 
rick was  a  name  she  did  not  know;  the 
only  important  people  were  the  Buck- 
fastleigh  gentry.  She  looked  her  bewil- 
derment when  I  saw  fit  to  stand  before 
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a  colored  monument,  with  its  kneeling 
figures  like  wooden  dolls,  and  copy  Her- 
rick's  lines: 

"No  trust  to  metals  or  to  marbles,  when 

These   have    their    fate,    and    wear    away    as 

men; 
Times,  titles,  trophies,  may  be  lost  and  spent, 
But  vertue  rears  the  eternal  monument. 
What  more  than  this  can  tombs  or  tombstones 

pay? 
But  here's  the  sunset  of  a  tedious  day, 
These  two  asleep  are;   I'll  but  be  undrest 
And  so  to  bed.    Pray  wish  us  all  good  rest." 

Neither  the  butt-woman  nor  any  other 
authority  is  certain  whom  the  verse  com- 
memorates, but  probably  it  refers  to  Sir 
Edward  Giles  and  his  wife,  Herrick's 
friends  at  Dean  Court.  Sir  Edward  was  the 
patron  of  Dean  Prior:  the  poet,  however, 
was  given  the  living  by  the  "Royal  Mar- 
tyr" himself. 

The  butt-woman  was  just  setting  forth 
the  need  of  money  for  church  repairs,  but 
she  interrupted  herself  when  she  found  me 
studying  monuments. 

"  Us  have  a  better  one  in  the  vestry,"  she 
said.  She  led  me  to  the  north-east  corner 
behind  a  curtain,  and  pointed  her  blunt  fin- 
ger up  at  a  brass  set  in  carved  stone.  A 
bull's  head  was  at  the  top;  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  frame  were  the  words :  "  Virtus 
omnia  nobilitat." 

"That  belongs  to  the  one  that  built  us 


this  church!"  she  announced  repeatedly. 
The  inscription  ran  thus: 

In  this  Churchyard  lie  the  remains  of 

ROBERT  HERRICK, 

Author  of  the 

Hesperides  &  other  Poems. 


Of  an  Ancient  Family 
in  Leicester 

shire,  and  born  in  the 
year  1501, 

He  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College 

and  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 


Presented  to  this  Living 
by 

King  Charles  I.  in  the 
year  1629, 

ejected  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, 

&  reinstated  soon  af- 
ter the  Restoration. 


He  died  Vicar  of  this  Parish  in  the  year  1674. 

This  Tablet  was  erected 

To  his  Memory  by  his  Kinsman,  William  Perry- 

Herrick,  of 

Beau  Manor  Park,  Leicestershire,  A.D.  1857. 

"  Our  mortall  parts  may  wrapt  in  Seare-clothes 

lye: 
Great  Spirits  never  with  their  bodies  dye.'* 

Hesperides. 

Communion  with  the  past  was  stopped 
by  the  arrival  at  the  Norman  door  of  a 
handful  of  pudgy  children,  all  with  more 
than  "a  sweet  disorder  in  the  dresse." 
In  this  out-of-the-world  place  they  had 
contrived  to  know  that  it  was  noon.  The 
butt-woman  dared  not  leave  a  prowling 
stranger  in  the  church;  with  dignity  she 
locked  me  on  the  outside  and  led  her 
flock  toward  home.  They  went  out  through 
the    lych-gate,  exactly  such    a  group   of 
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Dean  Prior.     Garden  gate  of  Dean  Court. 

parishioners   as  used    to  visit  the    uneo 
clesiastical  vicar's  little  house. 

"  Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  Fate, 

Both  void  of  state; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  doore 

Is  worn  by  th'  poore, 
Who  thither  come  and  freely  get 
Good  words,  or  meat." 

The  face  of  the  country  has  changed 
more  in  these  two  centuries  than  the 
people  who  till  it. 

I  had  gleaned  that  the  real  vil- 
lage of  Dean  Prior  was  beyond  the 
"Church  town."  Two  lanes  led  to 
it,  and  anybody  who  knows  this  coun- 
try will  understand  that  the  nearer  of 
the  two  proved  the  longer.  The  dis- 
consolate rain  that  turned  the  red 
road  into  indescribable  mire  made 
clear  to  my  mind  one  much-discussed 
point.  Herrick  has  left  many  bitter 
references  to  the  "loathed  West,"  for 
instance : 

"More  discontents  I  never  had 

Since  I  was  born,  then  here; 
Where  I  have  bee'n,  and  still  am  sad, 

In  this  dull  Devon-shire." 

Still,  he  apparently  found  the  inspira- 
tion for  most  of  his  best  work  in  the 


"drooping    West";     he   admits   this 
himself  in  the  next  breath: 

"Yet  justly  too  I  must  confesse; 

I  ne'r  invented  such 
Ennobled  numbers  for  the  Presse, 

Then  where  I  loath'd  so  much." 

It  is  perfectly  plain.  Though  he  missed 
"silver-footed  Thamasis"  and  other 
London  joys  less  innocent,  he  really 
loved  Devon:  witness  his  coming  back 
at  the  restoration, long  before"  Rockes 
:  turned  to  Rivers,  Rivers  turned  to 
Men,"  and  when  he  had  already  had 
seVenteen  years  in  this  country  parish. 
Yet  his  "  loathing"  was  no  pose.  The 
explanation  is  that  he  was  in  his  "  dull 
Wrest"  mood  during  the  clouds  and 
rain  that  constitute  the  Devon  winter. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  lived 
through  twenty-nine  of  these  depress- 
ing seasons. 

But  sunshine  lay  broadcast  on  the 
Moor,  that  commanding  object  in  the 
landscape  which  strangely  has  left  no 
trace  in  the  Hesperides.  This  sight, 
and  the  little  Dean  Prior  itself,  were 
worth  many  muddy  tramps.  Un- 
heeded even  by  the  few  who  make  holi- 
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day  visits  to  Brent  Moor  and  Dean  Moor, 
the  hamlet  has  come  down  through  the 
centuries  unaltered  except  for  the  occa- 
sional patching  of  a  roof.  Even  now  it 
is  surprisingly  inaccessible : 
I  tried  to  fancy  how  un- 
speakably forsaken  it  must 
have  seemed  to  the  son  of 
Nicholas  Heyrick,  the 
Cheapside  jeweller,  that 
"free-born  Roman."  The 
dozen  or  so  cottages,  with 
thick,  sloping  crops  of 
thatch,  sometimes  vivid 
with  green  moss,  seem 
never  to  have  been  built, 
but  to  have  grown  like 
trees  into  their  present 
shapes.  They  look  as  old 
as  the  tors  on  the  Moor. 
They  straggle  down  the 
hill  in  an  irregular,  friendly 
row,  under  the  fine  trees. 
From  the  road  to  the  door 
of  each  a  small  footbridge 
leads  across  a  clear,  talk- 
ative brook,  which  tum- 
bles its  way  through  the 
village.  It  supplies  run- 
ning water  for  the  cottag- 
ers' jugs.  A  passing  hind 
delighted  me  with  the  in- 
formation that  this  was 
Herrick's  Dean  Bourn. 
The  most  interesting  point 
about  this  proved  to  be  its 
falsity. 

In  the  village  there  was 
not  even  a  "pub."  The 
profitableness  of  "serving  teas"  had  not 
dawned  on  the  people.  After  a  short  starv- 
ing time,  however,  succor  arrived  in  the 
form  of  a  wagon  from  Buckfastleigh  car- 
rying hot  buns  and  pasties  (pronounced 
"pahsties").  These,  with  clotted  cream 
and  tea  provided  by  the  post-mistress,  I 
ate  off  His  Majesty's  table  in  His  Maj- 
esty's tiny  post-office.  A  gun-license  list 
hung  on  the  wall  as  I  ate.  The  only  man 
in  the  parish  privileged  to  carry  arms,  ap- 
parently, was  the  vicar. 

The  next  morning  I  found  myself  face  to 
face  with  this  clean-cut,  white-haired  gen- 
tleman. I  had  called  early,  before  he  should 
get  out  with  his  gun.  While  I  drank  co- 
coa he  put  on  his  boots  and  talked.     Every 


few  moments,  with  strings  held  tight,  he  re- 
cited poems,  his  own  or  Herrick's,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  explanations,  all  very 
entertaining.     One  of  Ris  poems  was  an 


Dean  Prior.     In  the  church-yard.     Vicarage  in  the  distance. 


amusing  'take-off'  on  "first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured." He  had  read  it  at  Paignton  to  a 
club  which  had  been  studying  this  subject 
— rather  a  different  assembly  from  those  in 
which  his  illustrious  predecessor  often  read 
his  compositions. 

When  the  boots  were  on,  he  placed  one 
elbow  on  the  mantel,  and  talked  on  of  his 
church,  and  Herrick;  of  wood-cock,  and 
foxes,  and  of  high-church  tendencies.  His 
happiest  days  are  those  spent  on  the  Moor 
and  at  archery.  At  the  latter  he  made 
a  record  which  has  never  been  equalled. 
Pointing  at  his  trophies,  he  said,  "It  some- 
times seems  that  everything  in  my  house 
I  won  by  the  bow."  He  has  a  fellow-feel- 
ing for  the  archers  who  turned  the  tide  at 
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Agincourt.    He  sketched  for  me  a  monster 
reception  given  at  Paignton  by  the  Singers 
of  sewing-machine  fame.       He  is  on  ex- 
cellent terms  with*  the  new  monks  who  are 
rebuilding  Buckfastleigh  Abbey.    "  Only  I 
never  'my  lord*  the  Abbot.     I  hate  that." 
The  air  of  Dean  Prior  has  never  been  con- 
ducive to  narrow-mindedness.   The  seven- 
teenth century  vicar  would  have  agreed 
with  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury incumbent  when 
he  said,  "  I  think  there 
is  quite  worry  and  trou- 
ble enough  in  the  world 
without  good  people 
fighting  over  non-es- 
sentials.  If  the  blessed 
Lord  came  back,  I  rath- 
er think  He  wouldn't 
be  at  all  interested  to 
notice  whether  I  wore 
a  blue  stole,  or  a  green 
stole,  or  a  yellow  stole! 
Bah!" 

In  his  talk  at  this 
and  subsequent  visits 
he  spoke  of  "  rare  old 
Herrick."      He  has  a 
song-writer's  own  love 
for  "Ye  have  been 
fresh  and  green," 
"  Gather  ye  rosebuds," 
and  "Bid  me  to  live." 
For  all  that  concerns 
Herrick  he  is  a  consid- 
erable authority,  and  Font  in  church, 
he  proved  exceedingly 
hospitable  about  initiating  me  into  the  ways 
of  the  vicar-poet's  land.    If  the  wood-cock 
were  "  running  well,"  to  be  sure,  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.    But  frequently  he  en- 
tertained me  in  his  garden,  where  snow- 
drops were  already  in  blossom,  and  the 
tulips  were  an  inch  above  the  ground.    By 
the  end  of  February  it  would  be  like  the 
fairest  pages  of  the  Hesperides. 

Tea  at  the  vicarage  was  always  delight- 
ful. The  table  was  decked  out  with  just 
the  dainties  that  were  presumably  served 
at  every  Devon  tea-table  in  Herrick's  day, 
as  now,  cream,  toughs  (most  unsuitably 
named),  jam,  and  honey.  The  vicar,  while 
the  tea  cooled,  was  so  eager  to  tell  me  what- 
ever would  interest  me  that  sometimes  nei- 
ther of  us  gave  much  attention  to  eating. 
Once  his  narrative  was  broken  by  tender 


exclamations  of  "Poor  old  girl,  poor  old 
girl!"  quite  incomprehensible  had  I  not 
seen  him  catch  sight  of  a  cow  being  driven 
home. 

It  was  during  tea  one  day  that  I  learned 
of  Herrick's  pewter  almsbowl,  flagon,  and 
patten,  found  by  the  vicar  some  years  ago  in 
an  old  oaken  chest  in  the  church.  Well  as 
I  thought  I  knew  that  Herrick  was  a  clergy- 
man, I  could  not,  as  I 
examined  these  eccle- 
siastical treasures,  help 
a  feeling  of  surprise  at 
the  idea  of  their  being 
used  by  the  author  of 
the  Hesperides.  The 
little  parish  is  so  poor 
in  all  but  literary  as- 
sociations, that  these 
keepsakes  are  to  be 
sold  to  pay  for  neces- 
sary  work  in  the 
church.  As  they  are 
the  only  surviving  arti- 
cles used  by  the  poet, 
some  rich  Herrick- 
lover  will  soon  take 
advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity. T  h  e  y  a  r  e 
almost  as  valuable  as 
that  manuscript -ser- 
mon would  be,  which 
he  flung,  along  with  a 
.  very  unclerical  excla- 
mation, at  the  nodding 
used  by  Herrick.  heads  of  his  stupid 

congregation. 
It  was  during  tea-table  talk,  also,  that 
I  got  an  insight  into  the  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  dul- 
ness  of  having  to  live  among  them  all  one's 
life.  The  vicar  himself,  however,  had 
nothing  to  say  of  this  sort;  he  has  as  large 
a  capacity  for  enjoying  life  as  Herrick  him- 
self, with  a  more  discriminating  fashion  of 
doing  it,  and  banishment  in  this  corner  of 
the  world  has  had  no  unfortunate  effect 
on  his  mind  or  his  spirits. 

The  butt-woman  was  no  longer  the  gen- 
ius of  Dean  Prior.  She  must  have  real- 
ized this  with  some  resentment,  for  the 
afternoon  that  the  organist  sent  her  to  the 
vicarage  to  bring  me  a  glass  of  water,  she 
stayed  gossiping  with  the  cook  and  came 
back  at  length  without  it.  The  organist 
left  her  practice  and  fetched  it  herself.    As 
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she  went  out,  the  butt-woman  said,  confi- 
dentially, jerking  her  head  toward  the 
door,  "She's  the  vicar's  daughter.  She's 
just  'ome  from  a  week  in  Paignton.  Hi '11 
'ave  a  few  words  wi'  she,  and  she  and  I'll 
hunderstand  each  other  better."  I  never 
heard  whether  the  reprimand  was  severe. 
As  I  became  better  and  better  acquainted 
with  Dean  Prior,  at  the  "bottom  of  the 
village,"  round  the  corner  where  stands 
Herrick's  yew,  I  found  Dean  Court,  the 
old  home  of  the  Giles  family.  It  is  an 
F-shaped  house  of  stone,  covered  with  ce- 
ment, presiding  over  a  lovely,  continental  - 
looking  garden,  and  a  beautifully  kept 
farm,  the  largest  in  the  parish.  Here, 
as  in  Herrick's  day,  the  vicar  finds  con- 
genial companionship.  The  mistress  of 
this  estate  took  me  into  a  picture-like 
"passage,"   where  a  white-capped   maid 


was  washing  the  stone  floor.  An  iron- 
bolted  door  of  panelled  oak,  with  hinges 
extending  almost  its  entire  width,  added 
to  the  picturesqueness.  The  living  room, 
or  hall,  opens  off  the  main  passage. 
Shakespeare  would  have  been  at  home  in 
it.  As  my  eyes  travelled  from  broad  win- 
dow-seats and  stone  floor  to  exquisite 
dark, carved-oak screen* and  deer's  heads, 
with  antlers,  from  the  Giles  deer-park,  I 
saw  that  the  room  made  a  fit  background 
for  Robin  Herrick  and  his  Julias,  An- 
theas,  and  Corinnas,  provided  always  that 
there  were  any  such  maidens.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  primrose-bordered  lane  from 
the  vicarage  to  Dean  Court  must  have 
been  very  familiar  to  Herrick,  and  the  jolly 
evenings  with  the  hospitable  Giles  family 

*  A  letter  just  received  informs  me  that  the  oak  screen  is 
to  be  sold,  and  that  it  may  come  to  America. 
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must  have  gone 
far  to  console  him 
for  the  vanished 
"Lyric  feasts 
made  at  The  Sun, 
The  Dog,  The 
Triple  Tun." 

Another  day  I 
hunted  up  Mores- 
head  House,which ,. , 
in  Stuart  times  . 
was  grander  than  , 
Dean  Court.  Now  * 
it  is  a  cattle-barn, 
and  has  fallen  on  those  pitiable  days  which 
come  to  many  old  estates  even  in  a  well- 
cared-for  land  like  England.  When  Her- 
rick  used  to  visit  there,  Robert  Furse  was 
the  man  of  the  house.  Elizabeth  Furse,  his 
wife,  was  buried  by  Herrick.  I  found  her 
tomb,  the  only  one  in  the  church-yard  which 
has  survived  from  his  day.  Only  the  date, 
1640,  shows  now.  The  inscription  could 
all  be  read  thirty  years  ago. 

With  the  vicar's  guidance  I  inspected  his 
"  Kitchin."  The  precise  whereabouts  of  the 

"little  Butterie,  and  there  in 
A  little  Byn, 
Which  keeps  my  little  loafe  of  Bread 
Unchipt,  unflead," 

is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  the  realm 
of  the  incomparable  Prew- 
dence  Baldwin,  that  "  dearest 
Maid,"  is  thought  not  to  have 
been  much  changed  when  the 
vicarage  was  rebuilt. 

It  took  exploring  to  find  Her- 
rick's Dean  Bourn,  the  "rude 
River  in  Devon,  by  which  some- 
times he  lived."  But  the  cool, 
stimulating  air  from  Dartmoor 
makes  exploration  a  pleasure. 
Dean  Bourn  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  granite -bedded  streams, 
cold  and  transparent,  which 
abound  near  the  Moor.  It  flows 
excitedly  through  a  narrow  gorge.  I  recalled 

<l  Thy  rockie  bottome,  that  doth  teare  thy  streames, 
And  makes  them  frantick,  ev'n  to  all  extreames." 


Almsbowl  a%rf  portion  of  pewter  communion  service  used 
bv  Herrick. 


in  "wicker  Arks." 


and  Flowers" 
were  all  Herrick's. 
Near  by,  in  the 
"Meddowes,"  I 
knew  that  chil- 
dren must  be  play- 
ing push-pin  or 
cherry-pit,  barley- 
break  or  stool- 
ball;  that  the  girls, 
"with  Honysuc- 
cles  crown 'd' '  were 
bearing  "the  richer 
couslips  home" 
It  was  the  country  of 


Robert  Herrick 


As  I  walked  back  to  the  vicarage  that 
afternoon,  the  "Brooks,  Blossoms,  Birds,    vicar"  himself, 


"May-poles,  Hock-carts,  Wassails,  Wakes, 
Of  Bride  grooms,  Brides,  and  of  their  BridallCakes." 

I  did  not  know  whether  the  Spurs,  Chubs, 
Raggs,  Mudges,  and  Traps  of  to-day  teach 
their  children  to  say,  as  they  did  a  hundred 
years  ago, 

"  In  the  houre  of  my  distresse, 

When  temptations  me  oppresse, 

And  when  I  my  sins  confesse, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me!" 

I  did  not  know  whether  the  poet's  ghost 
still  walks  the  lanes  by  night.  But  I  knew 
that  behind  some  hedge  stood  Oberon's 
temple — "  the  surplices  of  cleanest  cobweb" 
in  the  vestry,  the  jet-black  idol-cricket  in 
its  niche,  the  holy-water  in  half 
a  nutshell.  And  the  vicarage 
seemed  simply  the  "grange"  of 
long  ago.  Herrick's  Prew  was 
at  the  window.  My  arrival  was 
announced  by  Herrick's  "  creek- 
ing  Hen,"  his  spaniel,  Trasy, 
his  goose  "with  jealous  eare,"  his 
cat  "grown  fat  with  eating  many 
a  miching  mouse."  I  found 
myself  looking  about  for  "  rare 
Phil,"  his  sparrow,  and  for  the 
notorious  black  pig  that  he 
taught  to  drink  from  a  tankard, 
that  pig  which  has  disgusted  at 
least  one  critic  more  than  all  his  most  strik- 
ingly "unbaptized  rhymes."  In  this  "ru- 
rall  privacie,"  among  all  these  "toyes,  to 
give  his  heart  some  ease,"  I  all  but  saw 
the  much-becurled,  high-nosed  "cavalier 
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GOVERNMENT    VS.   BANK   ISSUES 


By  J.  Laurence  Laughlin 


ILE  the  problem  of  the 
standard  in  the  United 
States  is  largely  settled, 
other  forms  of  our  money 
raise  serious  questions.  Cer- 
tain forms  of  our  media  of 
exchange,  ultimately  redeemable  in  the 
standard  coin,  may  be  issued  either  by  the 
government  or  by  the  national  banks  char- 
tered by  the  government.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  wisdom  and  experience,  should 
these  notes  be  emitted  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, or  by  the  banks  ?  That  is  the  next 
great  monetary  question.  It  is  certainly  a 
momentous  one  deserving  impartial  exami- 
nation. We  may  then  weigh  the  arguments 
(i)  for  and  (2)  against  government  issues 
and  those  (3)  against  and  (4)  for  bank 
issues. 


I 


(1)  Leaving  out  of  account  inconvertible 
paper,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  issue  of 
convertible  paper  by  the  general  govern- 
ment would  be  a  saving  to  the  people.  The 
idea  is  that  in  issuing  paper  money  a  profit 
exists  which  should  be  reaped  by  the  State. 
Obviously,  every  country  must  invest  a  cer- 
tain part  of  its  wealth  in  its  machinery  of 
exchange;  and  it  is  economy  to  keep  this 
investment  as  small  as  possible  consistent 
with  the*  highest  efficiency.  Convertible 
paper  is  resorted  to,  not  because  of  a  scar- 
city of  gold,  but  because  it  saves  the  ex- 
pense of  gold;  since  the  reserves  for  pre- 
serving convertibility  need  not  be  more 
than  40  or  50  per  cent.  The  interest  on  the 
difference  between  the  total  amount  of 
paper  and  the  reserves,  therefore,  repre- 
sents the  saving  in  question.  This  differ- 
ence can  be  set  free  to  be  used  in  industry, 
and  the  earnings  on  it  constitute  the  coun- 
try's saving  in  issuing  paper  in  place  of 
gold.  The  saving,  of  course,  is  only  the 
interest,  not  the  whole  of  the  difference. 

The  validity  of  this  theory  can  be  tested 
by  our  actual  experience  with  the  green- 
backs, which  were  inconvertible  from  1862 
to  1878,  and  convertible  from  1879  to  the 
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present  time.  Assuming  a  reserve,  as  at 
present,  of  $150,000,000  in  gold  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  redemption  of  our  $346,681,016 
of  greenbacks,  we  may  say,  in  round  num- 
bers, that  $200,000,000  is  the  amount  of  the 
uncovered  issues,  on  which  the  interest  at 
3  per  cent,  (at  which  any  gold  bond  could 
be  easily  floated)  would  be  $6,000,000. 
This  last  sum  represents  the  annual  gross 
gain  to  the  people,  if,  on  other  grounds,  it 
should  be  regarded  as  best  to  supplant  a 
gold  currency  by  a  convertible  paper  issued 
by  the  government.* 

Immediately,  however,  the  question  is 
raised:  Does  it  cost  anything  to  maintain 
the  reserve?  Of  course,  the  political  or 
financial  management  of  the  State,  whether 
good  or  bad,  will  directly  influence  the  abil- 
ity of  the  State  to  keep  its  reserves  intact. 
Any  policy  which  excites  distrust  as  to  the 
willingness  or  ability  of  the  Treasury  to 
redeem  its  paper  in  gold  will  create  activity 
in  the  presentation  of  its  notes  for  coin. 
Only  on  the  assumption  that  the  govern- 
ment will  always  be  wise  and  capable  will 
the  reserves  always  remain  intact.  If  not, 
the  reserves  will  be  drawn  down,  and  new 
loans  must  be  made  in  order  to  supply  addi- 
tional gold  for  the  reserves.  But  our  mon- 
etary policy  has  not  always  been  wise:  it 
has  often  been  cranky,  foolish,  and  most 
ill-judged.  Our  national  vagaries  with  sil- 
ver are  known  the  world  over.  Hence,  it  is 
but  inevitable  that  the  people  should' have 
had  to  pay  the  price.  In  truth,  so  often  and 
great  was  the  fear  that  we  could  not  main- 
tain gold  payments  that  several  times  the 
gold  reserves  were  almost  exhausted.  Our 
foolishness  reduced  to  figures  means  that, 
to  maintain  a   reserve   for   $346,681,016 

*  In  reality,  the  gain  from  using  the  convertible  paper  is 
not  a  positive  gain,  but  only  the  reduction  of  a  loss.  Suppose 
all  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  earning  3  per  cent  Take  out 
of  this  total  the  sum  of  $350,000,000,  which  is  used  in  form 
of  a  gold  currency,  and  while  so  used  yields  no  concrete  re- 
turns. The  total  loss,  or  price,  which  the  country  pays  for  a 
currency  consisting  entirely  of  gold  is  the  3  per  cent  on  this 
$3So,ooo,ooo,  or  $10,500,000.  But  if  this  $350,000,000  is 
partly  economized   by  using  $300,000,000  of  convertible 

Saper,  $300,000,000  is  released  to  go  back  to  productive  in- 
ustry;  hence  the  loss  to  the  community  is  reduced  to  3  per 
cent,  on  $150,000,000,  or  only  $4,500,000.  The  gam  of 
$6,000,000  annually,  or  3  per  cent,  on  the  $300,000,000  re- 
leased, is  not  a  positive  gain;  it  is  only  a  reduction  of  the 
total  loss. 
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greenbacks,  we  have  had  to  increase  the 
public  debt  by  $357,815,400,  on  which  the 
additional  interest  charges  to  the  tax-payer 
are  $15,632,616  *  Thus,  as  against  the  re- 
duction of  loss  by  $6,000,000,  the  issues  of 
the  government  have  entailed  an  enormous 
annual  expense  of  $15,63 2,616.  It  does  not 
do  to  base  expectations  solely  on  theory. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  our 
governing  class  is  sufficiently  intelligent  in 
managing  monetary  matters  to  allow  our 
nation  to  issue  paper  money  except  at  a 
fearful  cost  to  the  people. 

But  the  above  statement  of  the  cost  is  not 
all.  The  iniquitous  act  of  March  31,  1878, 
required  that  the  notes  redeemed  by  such  a 
vast  increase  of  debt  should  be  re-issued. 
This  is  the  act  which  created  the  "endless 
chain"  and  the  constant  drain  on  the 
Treasury  in  time  of  danger.  Consequently 
we  have  the  silly  result  of  having  actually 
redeemed  more  than  $407,000,000  of  green- 
backs, by  an  increase  of  debt  ($357,815,400) 
greater  than  the  total  original  issues  of  the 
greenbacks — and  yet  we  have  the  whole 
amount  still  outstanding!  It  sounds  child- 
ish, but  it  is  literally  true.  In  fact,  if  we 
had  borrowed  the  $346,681,016  by  issuing 
4  per  cent,  bonds,  at  the  time  of  resumption, 
the  annual  interest  charge  would  have  been 
only  $13,876,240,  or  an  annual  saving  of 
$1,765,376  on  the  interest  of  the  debt  actu- 
ally incurred  in  keeping  up  the '  reserves. 
On  the  face  of  experience,  at  least  in  the 
United  States,  it  can  scarcely  be  urged  that 
there  is  any  saving  to  the  people  in  issuing 
government  notes. 

(2)  Still  many  persons  think  that  govern- 
ment notes  are  "a  loan  without  interest," 
and  hence  a  saving  to  the  State.  So  well- 
known  a  politician  as  Secretary  Sherman 
thought  sof;   but  the  facts  already  given 


I 

AMOUNT  OF     1      RATE   OP 
DEBT  CREATED  INTEREST    °«, 

INTEREST 
CHARGE 

1877-78  

Feb.  1,  1894- • 
Nov.  13,  1894. 
Feb.  8,  1895- • 
Feb.  is,  1896. 

(  $65,000,000 
(     30,500,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
02,3X5.400 
100,000,000 

4* 

4 
5 
5 
4 

4 

$2,920,000 
1,2  20,000 
2.5OO.OOO 
2,500,000 
2,492,616 
4,000,000 

Total 

*357,8i5,400 

$15,632,6x6 

t  "United  States  notes  are  now,  in  form,  security,  and 
convenience,  the  best  circulating  medium  known.  The  ob- 
jection is  made  that  they  are  issued  by  the  government,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  government  to  furnish  paper 
money,  but  only  to  coin  money.     The  answer  is  that  the 

fovernment  had  to  borrow  money,  and  is  still  in  debt  The 
Jnited  States  note,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  willingly  taken 
by  the  people,  and  can,  beyond  question,  be  maintained  at 


remove  the  whole  basis  for  this  opinion.  It 
never  has  been  shown  that  the  Treasury 
was  unable  to  borrow  at  some  rate  at  the 
time  (1862)  when  the  first  greenbacks  were 
issued,  or  at  any  time  since.  Moreover,  if 
a  State  must  borrow,  it  is  egregious  folly  to 
borrow  in  the  form  of  paper  money,  which 
may  easily  disturb  the  standard  of  value, 
change  contracts,  cause  an  upheaval  of 
prices,  and  create  riotous  speculation.  In- 
deed, a  loan  put  out  in  the  form  of  demand 
notes  is  highly  objectionable  as  compared 
with  a  loan  in  the  form  of  bonds  issued  for 
a  term  of  years.  The  demand  obligations 
may  be,  and  generally  are,  presented  in 
times  of  distrust  and  danger,  just  when 
their  redemption  by  the  Treasury  is  most 
difficult,  and  when  their  conversion  adds  to 
the  severity  of  a  crisis.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  loan  on  time  in  the  form  of  bonds  gives  no 
trouble  beyond  the  payment  of  interest,  and 
is  not  turning  up  at  critical  emergencies  to 
be  redeemed.  Even  if  the  cost  to  the  people 
of  both  methods  were  the  same,  the  latter 
method  of  borrowing  should  be  recom- 
mended on  every  ground  of  theory  and  ex- 
perience. Indeed,  the  confusion  of  mind 
between  the  fiscal  and  the  monetary  func- 
tions of  the  Treasury  should  be  widely  sepa- 
rated.    But  of  this  more  later  on. 

(3)  In  favor  of  government  issues  is  the 
obvious  claim  that  they  would  be  uniform 
throughout  the  different  States  of  the  Union, 
and  prevent  the  condition  of  variety  and 
depreciation  which  existed  in  the  State  cur- 
rencies before  the  Civil  War.  But  this  ad- 
mitted advantage  in  favor  of  government 
notes  is  no  argument  against  bank-notes,  if 
the  latter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  national  bank- 
notes, can  also  be  made  safe,  redeemable, 
and  uniform  throughout  the  whole  country. 

(4)  A  more  interesting  point  in  favor  of 
government  issues  is  the  suggestion  that 
bank-notes  are  unconstitutional.  Obviously 
this  point  has  no  reference  to  banks  char- 
tered by  the  national  government.  That 
issue  was  settled  long  ago,  in  1819.J  If  the 
claim  has  any  relevancy,  it  has  it  only  in  re- 
par  in  coin,  is  the  least  burdensome  form  of  debt  The  loss 
of  interest  in  maintaining  the  resumption  fund,  and  the  cost 
of  printing  and  engraving  the  present  amount  of  United 
States  notes,  are  less  than  one-half  the  interest  on  an  equal 
sum  of  four  per  cent,  bonds.  The  public  thus  saves  over 
seven  million  dollars  of  annual  interest  and  secures  a  safe 
and  convenient  medium  of  exchange,  and  thus  the  assur- 
ance that  a  sufficient  reserve  in  coin  will  be  retained  in  the 
Treasury  beyond  the  temptation  of  diminution,  such  as 
always  attends  reserves  held  by  banks. ' — Report  of  Secretary 
0}  Treasury,  1880,  p.  xv. 

X  McCullock  vs.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton,  316. 
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gard  to  notes  issued  by  banks  chartered  by 
the  several  States.  The  Constitution  for- 
bids States  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  but  it  does 
not  forbid  a  State  to  incorporate  banking 
institutions.  In  constant  practice,  from  the 
beginning,  State  banks  have  been  allowed 
to  issue  notes.  Webster  urged  that  the 
power  of  the  general  government  to  regulate 
coinage  included  the  right  to  supervise  all 
State  bank  issues;  and  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  issue  of  State  banks,  or 
tax  them  out  of  existence,  has  also  been 
settled  *  Therefore,  all  there  is  in  this  ob- 
jection applies  only  to  notes  of  State  banks, 
and  in  no  -way  affects  the  right  of  national 
banks  to  issue  notes  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Having  thus  examined  the  arguments  in 
favor  of,  we  may  next  proceed  to  consider 
those  against,  government  issues. 


II 


(5)  Without  doubt,  the  least  recognized, 
and  yet  the  most  far-reaching,  consideration 
involved  in  discussing  government  issues  is 
the  failure  to  separate  the  monetary  from 
the  fiscal  functions  of  the  Treasury.  Al- 
most all  our  monetary  ills  from  1862  to  1900 
can  be  traced  to  it.  The  crude  idea  that, 
when  funds  were  needed,  they  could  be  ob- 
tained by  issuing  demand  obligations  bear- 
ing no  interest,  which  could  be  circulated  as 
money,  has  been  prevalent,  and  has  pro- 
duced no  end  of  trouble.  Ignorant  of  the 
principles  regulating  the  monetary  system 
of  a  country,  the  Treasury  might,  solely 
from  a  need  of  income  which  had  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  the  demands  of  trade  for 
a  medium  of  exchange,  inject  additional 
sums  of  money  into  the  circulation,  and 
upset  the  whole  delicate  machinery  of  ex- 
changing goods.  Foolishly  to  unsettle  the 
monetary  standard  and  the  confidence  of  the 
public  by  trying  to  borrow  in  a  form  certain 
to  interfere  with  the  nation's  currency  is 
only  a  way  of  crippling  the  power  to  borrow 
in  general.  Thus,  two  evils  result  from  this 
fateful  confusion  of  mind:  (1)  changing 
the  supply  of  money  without  any  adjust- 
ment to  the  needs  of  trade  is  a  blow  at  the 
very  vitals  of  exchange,  prices,  contracts, 
and  business  security;  and  (2)  the  credit  of 
the  Treasury  being  dependent  on  its  man- 

*  Vcazie  Bank  vs.  Fenno,  8  Wallace,  533. 


agement  and  resources,  the  issue  of  paper 
money  is  a  blow  at  credit,  because  it  is 
an  open  confession  of  inability  to  borrow 
in  the  market  on  normal  conditions.  Since 
the  government,  in  1862,  when  borrowing 
had  not  yet  been  fully  tried,  issued  in- 
convertible notes,  without  providing  any 
reserves  whatever,  it  cannot  escape  the 
charge  of  having  descended  to  the  last  re- 
sort of  a  bankrupt  Treasury;  and  this  un- 
wise action  enormously  injured  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  and  increased  the  rate  at 
which  it  was  subsequently  forced  to  borrow. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  borrow :  that  is,  to 
pay  the  price  fixed  by  the  credit  of  the  bor- 
rower in  the  open  market.  From  this  there 
is  no  appeal.  Indeed,  the  depreciated  paper 
caused  to  the  Union  a  loss  of  about  $500.- 
000,000  in  the  creation  of  additional  debt 
due  to  higher  prices,  speculation,  and  the 
diminished  amount  received  for  bonds  due " 
to  a  damaged  credit.  In  no  way  can  the 
facts  of  our  experience  support  borrowing 
by  issuing  forms  of  money. 

(6)  C'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute.  Once 
a  false  step  has  been  taken,  it  is  apt  to  lead 
to  serious  consequences.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  paper  issues,  originating  in  a  wrong 
method  of  borrowing,  is  a  constant  men- 
ace. The  mere  lapse  of  time  in  which  no 
injury  has  been  incurred  unfortunately 
serves  to  lull  the  fear  of  danger.  If  re- 
tained, such  issues  are  a  suggestion  for 
similar  crude  expansions  in  the  future, 
when  men  are  too  excited  to  judge  calmly  of 
their  acts.  Their  very  presence  is  an  in- 
centive. If  legislators  were  all  monetary 
experts,  and  never  influenced  by  political 
considerations,  there  would  be  little  risk  in 
retaining  for  a  time  our  greenbacks;  but  we 
must  take  men  as  they  are,  and  provide  for 
the  probable  acts  of  those  who  are  incom- 
petent and  ill-advised.  Obviously,  these 
national  guardians  of  our  monetary  system 
do  not  personally  lose  anything  when  they 
get  the  Treasury  into  desperate  straits;  they 
have  no  weight  of  responsibility  due  to  any 
personal  relation  to  the  issues — quite  differ- 
ently from  the  relation  of  bankers  to  bank 
issues.  Humiliating  as  it  may  seem,  the 
maintenance  of  the  convertibility  of  green- 
backs into  gold  has  again  and  again  been 
imperilled.  The  whim  of  the  Executive, 
the  sudden  rise  of  an  unreasoning  campaign 
cry,  may  make  it  impossible  to  keep  the 
slight  gold  reserves  which  protect  our  stand- 
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ard  of  value  and  prices.  As  yet  redemption 
in  gold  as  against  silver  is  largely  a  matter 
of  the  personal  choice  of  the  Executive. 
All  in  all,  the  very  presence  of  government 
issues  is  too  much  of  a  danger  to  be  kept 
forever  hanging  over  a  great  commercial 
nation. 

(7)  What  is  still  more  dangerous  is  the 
fact  that  the  whim  of  the  government  is  the 
only  limit  to  its  issues.  Ordinarily,  sane 
business  men  would  concede  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  media  of  exchange  should  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  exchanging 
to  be  done.  In  the  case  of  government 
issues,  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality 
depend  on  a  vote  of  Congress.  If  a  fancied 
need  presses  upon  men  inexperienced  in 
monetary  operations,  especially  if  they  have 
been  inoculated  with  the  fallacy  that  the 
more  money  a  country  has  the  better,  there 
-will  be  excessive  issues,  followed  by  raids  on 
the  reserves.  The  paper  will  depreciate — 
and  the  country  will  undergo  rapid  fluctua- 
tions in  prices,  an  unsettling  of  contracts,  a 
period  of  mad  speculation,  leading  to  the 
inevitable  ruin  of  a  commercial  crisis.  These 
are  not  matters  of  imagination:  they  are 
only  mild  descriptions  of  what  the  country 
actually  suffered  from  1862  to  1879  because 
of  government  issues.  The  crisis  of  1873  is 
direcdy  traceable  to  the  speculation  inherent 
in  the  fluctuating  greenback  standard  which 
followed  the  Civil  War. 

(8)  Naturally  enough,  false  doctrines  ex- 
pressed in  government  action  poison  the 
whole  course  of  public  opinion  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  There  was  the  idea  that  a 
government  stamp  creates  value.  If  so, 
why  did  its  solemn  promises  to  pay,  al- 
though made  a  full  legal  tender,  depreciate 
to  35  cents  on  the  dollar?  Then  came  the 
fallacy  that  the  more  money  the  more 
wealth ;  as  if  wealth  came  into  existence  by 
increasing  the  counters.  Again,  because 
paper  was  depreciating  and  prices  were 
soaring,  the  conviction  grew  that  prosperity 
comes  with  increasing  the  quantity  of  paper 
money.  The  fact  was,  the  prices  rose  to 
keep  up  with  the  depreciation  of  the  stand- 
ard. And,  far  and  wide  has  the  belief 
spread  to-day — coming  down  from  the  days 
of  the  depreciated  greenback — that  prices 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  money  in  cir- 
culation. Thus  the  ground  was  prepared 
for  the  silver  agitation;  on  the  theory  that 
gold  was  insufficient  in  quantity.     This 


whole  brood  of  heresies  is  traceable  to  the 
crude  conceptions  which  led  Congress  to 
attempt  to  borrow  by  issuing  inconvertible 
paper  in  1862. 

Ill 

If  judgment  be  given  against  govern- 
ment issues  on  the  grounds  thus  presented, 
we  are  next  forced  to  weigh  the  claims  for 
and  against  the  only  other  alternative  in- 
strument to  be  used  as  papermoney — bank- 
notes. 

(1)  There  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
State  banking  orgies  before  the  Civil  War, 
as  well  as  from  the  period  of  depreciated 
greenbacks,  a  belief  that  the  right  to  issue 
money  gives  to  the  issuers  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  money  market;  to  put  prices  of 
goods  and  securities  up  and  down;  and 
even  to  bring  on  panics.  The  money  "  oc- 
topus" is  supposed  to  work  through  the 
issues  of  banks,  and  to  wish  to  confine  the 
sole  right  of  issue  to  tlje  banks.  The  prob- 
lem we  are  here  discussing  has  nothing  to 
do  with  inconvertible  paper  of  changing 
value.  The  real  issue  is  between  govern- 
ment issues  and  bank  issues — each  con- 
vertible into  gold.  Issues  of  either  kind  of 
money,  if  kept  redeemable  in  gold,  would 
have  no  greater  effect  on  prices  than  gold 
itself  would  have. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  "money 
power"  can  control  prices  and  securities  is 
by  obtaining  control  over  capital  and  pur- 
chasing power,  and  thus  influencing  the 
demand.  This  purchasing  power  can  be 
had  by  loans  from  banks.  The  pith  of  the 
matter  lies  in  the  ability  to  get  loans.  Now, 
suppose  the  "  high  financiers"  have  got  the 
loans,  where  do  the  bank  issues  come  in? 
Nowhere.  When  a  loan  is  given,  the  bor- 
rower's deposit  account  is  credited  with  the 
amount.  Then  payments  are  made,  es- 
pecially in  all  large  transactions,  by  checks 
on  these  deposit  accounts.  No  bank-notes 
to  speak  of  are  used.  It  would  be  an  in- 
convenience to  the  borrowers  to  be  forced 
to  take  the  bank's  notes;  and  as  the  profit 
to  the  bank  arose  from  the  discount  on  the 
loan,  it  is  realized  just  the  same  whether  it 
gives  a  deposit  and  checking  account  or 
whether  it  gives  its  own  notes.  The  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  largest 
bank  in  this  country,  has  loans  of  $135,405,- 
002,  but  it  issues  only  $9,217,497  of  notes. 
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All  the  largest  city  banks  have  made  their 
profits  and  accumulated  huge  surpluses  by 
use  of  checks  on  deposits,  and  with  very 
little  use  of  their  note  issues.  The  same  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  accounts  of  the  Banking 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Quite 
apart  from  the  Issue  Department,  it  does 
the  main  banking  work  of  the  greatest 
financial  centre  in  the  world  by  the.  use  of 
checks  drawn  on  deposits. 

(2)  There  may  be  many  persons — of  the 
Upton  Sinclair  type — who  really  think  that 
banks  may  wish  to  bring  on  panics.  A 
bank  is  ex  natura  so  placed  that  to  bring  on 
a  panic  would  bring  on  its  own  destruction. 
Every  one  knows  that  in  the  liabilities  of  a 
bank  account  appear  the  items  indicating  its 
obligation  to  share-holders  for  the  capital, 
surplus,  and  profits,  as  well  as  the  items  of 
deposits  indicating  the  sums  left  with  the 
bank  which  may  be  drawn  on  demand.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bank  lends  its  resources 
— whether  coming  from  capital  or  deposits 
— and  receives  as  its  only  security  assets 
from  whose  recurring  maturity  its  loans  are 
repaid.  If  these  assets,  such  as  collateral 
composed  of  stocks  and  bonds,  or  paper 
based  on  the  sale  of  goods,  should  lose  their 
basis  of  value,  the  banks  would  lose.  They 
have  already  given  the  borrower  the  right 
to  draw,  and  they  get  repayment  by  the 
borrower  only  in  the  future.  Hence,  the 
only  chance  of  the  bank  to  regain  what  they 
have  parted  with  lies  in  the  assets  retaining 
value  enough  to  cover  the  loans  already 
made.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
banks  should  ever  have  a  motive  for  bring- 
ing on  a  panic  is  to  suppose  that  a  sailor 
afloat  on  the  ocean  in  an  open  boat  should 
have  a  motive  for  punching  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat — the  only  thing  which 
saves  him  from  destruction. 

(3)  The  popular  supposition  that  the 
bankers  gain  a  special  profit  by  the  issue  of 
notes,  which  by  right  should  go  to  the  gov- 
ernment, is  doubdess  wide-spread.  In  truth, 
there  is  per  se  no  banking  profit  except  that 
arising  from  the  discount  on  loans;  and 
since  discounting,  or  lending,  can  go  on 
without  issuing  notes — as  is  seen  at  all 
banks  and  trust  companies  organized  under 
State  laws — then  it  is  patent  that  the  profit 
of  banking  is  not  due  to  the  issue  of  notes.* 

*  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness,  I  omit  the  claim 
that  a  national  bank  depositing  bonds  to  secure  its  notes 

Kts  a  profit  both  on  the  bonds  and  on  the  notes  when  issued, 
reality,  a  bank  which  stays  out  of  the  national  system  can 


(4)  Yet,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  have 
the  banks  issue  the  paper  money,  it  has  been 
claimed  that  the  banks  would  be  unable  to 
issue  enough  money  for  the  enormous  trade 
of  so  great  a  commercial  country  as  this ;  and 
consequently,  the  government  is  the  only 
authority  competent  to  meet  so  great  a  task. 
Those  who  think  thus  overlook  the  patent 
fact  that  (omitting  gold)  the  note  issues, 
either  of  a  government  or  a  bank,  are  not 
much  used  in  actual  transactions  of  any 
importance.  In  fact,  payments  are  usually 
made  by  checks.  Therefore,  the  service  to 
be  performed  is  not  that  coterminous  with 
our  trade,  but  a  service  coterminous  with 
those  retail  and  minor  transactions  in  which 
buying  and  selling  are  closed  only  by  the 
passage  of  some  form  of  coin  or  paper 
money.  We  may  need  cash  for  buying  a 
railway  ticket,  but  not  for  buying  a  cargo 
of  wheat.  It  is  the  banks  which  supply  a 
deposit-currency,  offsetting  checks  at  clear- 
ing-houses, by  which  in  the  United  States 
over  $150,000,000,000  of  goods  per  year 
are  exchanged,  and  without  recourse  to 
silver,  gold,  bank-notes,  or  greenbacks,  ex- 
cept for  settling  small  balances. 


IV 

When  we  come  to  positive  arguments  in 
favor  of  assigning  to  banks  the  duty  of  issu- 
ing the  notes  needed  by  the  trade  of  our 
country,  we  are  obliged  to  ask:  What  other 
institutions  than  banks  exist  which  can 
know  when  and  for  how  much  a  demand 
exists  for  notes  in  transactions  .which  can- 
not be  performed  by  checks?  Certainly, 
Congress  cannot  know.  Whether  we  like 
banks  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  they  are  the 
institutions  of  credit,  evolved  by  centuries 
to  serve  the  needs  of  trade;  and  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  the  banks  must  satisfy 
these  needs,  or  cease  to  exist.  Through 
them  idle  and  new  funds  pass  into  the 
hands  of  producers;  they  disburse  capital; 
and  they  alone  can  know  in  just  what  way 

make  more  profit  than  one  in  it.  If  each  have  the  same  re- 
serve of  $100,000,  it  would  support  $400,000  of  loans  on  a 
35  per  cent,  reserve;  and  the  profit  would  be,  say,  6  per 
cent,  on  $400,000  in  case,  as  of  a  State  bank,  no  notes  were 
issued.  But  if  the  bank  went  into  the  national  system,  and 
if  its  borrowers  called  for  notes  when  a  loan  was  made,  then 
the  whole  reserve  must  go  for  bonds  which  at  best  would 
support  less  than  $100,000  of  notes.  Thus  its  loans  would 
be  limited  to  less  than  $100,000,  and  its  gains  restricted  to 
6  per  cent  on  that  sum,  with  a  small  interest  on  the  bonds. 
If  it  had  sufficient  discount  business,  the  bank  could  earn 
much  more  than  in  the  national  system,  and  wholly  without 
the  issue  of  a  single  note. 
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the  public  wish  the  capital  transferred  to 
it — whether  through  the  medium  of  gold, 
silver,  paper  money  or  checks.  In  this  re- 
spect the  bank  is  the  slave  of  the  business 
public.  If  the  public  wish  only  a  deposit 
account,  the  banks  provide  it;  if  they  wish 
notes,  the  bank  must  give  notes. 

(5)  If  such  be  the  case,  the  banks  are  the 
only  organizations  which  can  provide  an 
elastic  currency.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Treasury  cannot  do  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  greenbacks  have  been  rigidly  limited 
since  1878.  Although  the  present  bond- 
circulation  of  the  banks  can  never  be  any- 
thing but  inelastic,  since  the  amount  of 
notes  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  price  of 
bonds  and  the  rate  of  interest,  the  banks 
can  be  given  a  safe  method  of  issues,  quickly 
redeemable,  such  as  would  provide  the 
necessary  seasonal  elasticity  not  possible  in 
government  issues — elasticity,  of  course, 
which  contracts  as  well  as  expands.  Leav- 
ing the  elasticity  to  the  banks  is  the  only 
democratic  way.  There  could  be  no  over- 
issues under  a  system  which  provides  for 
easy  redemption  of  bank-notes  at  many 
centres;  and  they  would  go  out  only  when 
there  was  a  need,  such  as  arises  in  the 
autumn  harvests. 

(6)  Far  different,  however,  from  this 
seasonal  elasticity  is  the  demand  for  elas- 
ticity in  a  time  of  crisis.  In  such  a  crisis  as 
that  of  1907,  when  an  antecedent  expansion 
of  speculation,  undue  rise  of  prices,  and  reck- 
less promotions,  had  paved  the  way  for  dis- 
aster, an  elastic  currency,  although  it  could 
not  have  prevented  the  panic,  would  yet 
have  in  a  great  measure  modified  the  sever- 
ity of  the  crisis.  In  times  of  emergency 
such  as  this,  instant  response  to  the  need, 
and  at  the  spot  where  the  need  exists,  could 
have  been  made  only  by  banks  to  their  bor- 
rowers. A  Treasury  expansion,  publicly 
advertised,  would  have  been  a  certain 
means  of  frightening  depositors  and  bor- 
rowers, and  would  have  aggravated  the 
disaster. 

(7)  It  being  understood  that  convertibil- 
ity into  gold  is  the  prime  requisite  either  of 
government  or  bank  issues,  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  note  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  coin 
reserves,  which  we  found  to  be  so  heavy  in 
the  case  of  the  greenbacks,  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  people  and  put  wholly  upon 
the  banks,  were  the  latter  to  be  required  to 
furnish  the  notes.     In  truth,  the  banks 


would  never  have  any  real  difficulty"  in 
maintaining  gold  payments,  provided  the 
government  preserved  the  gold  standard 
and  redeemed  its  own  obligations  in  gold. 
The  national  bank-note  has  from  the  be- 
ginning always  been  as  good  as  the  govern- 
ment note  into  which  it  was  convertible; 
and  the  most  significant  thing  in  this  result 
is  that  the  national  bank-notes  have  not 
been  and  are  not  now  a  full  legal  tender. 
Clearly  enough,  more  depends  on  redeem- 
ability  than  on  legal  tender. 

(8)  If  the  government  at  any  time  needs 
gold  it  has  to  go  to  the  banks  or  to  allied 
institutions  to  get  it.  But  if  the  banks 
were  delinquent  in  maintaining  redemp- 
tion, have  we  any  means  of  compulsion 
to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark?  Certainly 
the  bank  occupies  a  better  position,  in 
this  respect,  than  the  government.  A  bank 
failing  to  redeem  can  be  immediately 
sued  in  the  courts,  and  can  be  obliged 
to  keep  its  promises  or  go  into  liquida- 
tion. Not  so  with  the  Treasury.  If  the 
Treasury  ceases  to  redeem,  it  cannot  be 
compelled  to  fulfil  its  obligations  against 
its  own  consent.  Only  if  Congress  permits, 
can  the  holder  of  its  note  proceed  against 
the  government  for  failure  to  redeem.  For 
seventeen  years,  1862-1878,  the  govern- 
ment was  in  fact  derelict  in  paying  coin, 
and  was  able  to  do  so  with  impunity.  The 
great  wealth  of  the  country  did  not  save  us 
from  this  ignominy. 

(9)  Yet  the  opinion  is  prevalent  that  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  nation  lies  behind  the 
government  paper,  for  which  the  credit  of 
the  country  is  pledged.  Therefore,  govern- 
ment issues  would  have  a  greater  safety 
than  those  of  banks.  To  this  it  might  be 
said  that  no  boy  should  be  without  apples 
as  long  as  there  are  trees  full  of  apples  in 
well-guarded  enclosures.  There  are  the 
apples;  but  the  boy  does  not  own  them. 
How  can  he  get  what  he  does  not  own? 
Similarly,  the  great  wealth  of  the  country  is 
not  owned  by  the  State;  and  the  State  can 
take  that  wealth  only  by  the  forms  of  law 
which  permit  its  acquisition  by  taxation  or 
borrowing.  It  cannot  steal.  Then,  if  there 
is  no  limit  to  taxation  and  borrowing,  say 
government  paper  advocates,  the  State  can 
always  secure  gold  enough  to  maintain  its 
paper  at  par.  But  men  do  not  always  do 
what  they  ought  to  do.  And,  if  there  is 
boundless  wealth,  but  if  none  of  it  is  taken 
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to  secure  the  paper,  the  great  wealth  of  the 
country  adds  no  more  value  to  the  paper 
than  a  summer's  crop  of  thistledown. 
Moreover,  the  Treasury  may  have  reached 
its  limits  of  taxation  and  borrowing  by  ex- 
penditures for  war,  or  for  things  other  than 
the  paper  money.  And  since  it  cannot  be 
required  by  court  procedure  to  redeem  its 
money,  if  it  wishes  not  to  redeem,  then  it 
is  clear  that  the  character  of  the  paper  is 
dependent  not  on  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
but  on  the  whims  of  Congress  to  whom  the 
currency  is  subject. 

The  case  is  even  more  favorable  for  the 
banks  than  this.  Apply  to  government 
paper  the  same  test  as  that  applied  to  bank- 
notes. If  a  bank  issues  its  notes  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  loan,  it  must  receive  assets  in  the 
form  of  securities  as  an  equivalent.  Indeed 
the  quality  of  such  assets  is  constantly 
brought  into  discussion.  A  skeleton  ac- 
count of  a  new  bank  would  show  the  situa- 
tion: 


LIABILITIES 

ASSETS 

Capital $100,000 

Notes 400,000 

Loans $400,000 

Reserves.  .  .  .    100,000 

Here  the  issue  of  notes  is  followed  ipso 
facto  by  the  receipt  of  an  amount  of  assets 
sufficient  to  secure  the  repayment  of  the 
loans.  With  this  compare  the  operations  of 
the  Treasury. 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  $ 

Notes .     400,000 

Securities  (for  notes)  $ 

Reserves  (perhaps) .     100,000 

By  the  very  nature  of  a  government,  it  does 
not  receive  collateral  when  it  issues  notes. 
It  is  not  a  bank.  It  does  not  get  assets 
which  equal  the  sum  of  note  issues.  As  a 
rule,  what  the  government  gets  for  the  notes 
when  issued,  is,  as  in  the  buying  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  consumed,  or  made  unavail- 
able as  an  asset  of  value.  And  the  scraping 
up  a  gold  reserve  is  regarded  as  a  very  virt- 
uous deed.  Now  a  bank  which  took  the 
assets  received  for  its  notes  and  used  them 


up  would  be  jeered  out  of  existence.  But, 
if  the  directors  spent  the  $400,000  of  the 
bank's  assets  in  champagne  suppers,  they 
would  still  have  much  the  same  protection 
for  the  notes  as  the  Treasury. 

In  truth,  bank-notes  can  be  made  as  safe 
as  any  kind  of  money  by  proper  rules  as  to 
guaranty  funds,  lien  on  assets,  and  the  like. 
The  Treasury,  on  the  other  hand,  is  little 
likely  to  submit  to  shackles  which  are  easily 
imposed  on  a  bank. 

(10)  Since  the  quality  of  the  government 
paper  is  not  really  maintained  by  the 
wealth  of  a  country — any  more  than  the 
thirst  of  a  prisoner  in  a  dungeon  is  slaked 
from  the  cool  lake  he  sees  outside — it  is  obv 
vious  that  the  value  of  the  paper  is  deter- 
mined by  the  action  of  a  Congress  usually 
made  up  of  active  politicians.  In  short, 
government  notes  are  at  the  mercy  of  every 
passing  whim  of  the  voters,  whom  the  poli- 
ticians sedulously  court.  Money  should  be 
left  to  experts;  but  in  fact  government 
paper  never  can  be  so  left,  as  long  as  it  is 
the  plaything  of  politics.  That  is  the  curse 
of  all  government  issues  of  notes,  just  as  it 
is  the  curse  of  custom  duties  which  are 
made  political  issues.  Therefore,  the 
strongest  possible  reason  for  relegating  the 
system  of  paper  issues  to  the  banks,  under 
general  rules  fully  providing  for  elasticity 
and  safety,  is  that  they  would  be  entirely 
removed  from  politics.  If  no  other  argu- 
ment were  presented,  this  one  alone,  judg- 
ing not  by  theory  but  by  actual  experience, 
should  be  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  decide 
in  favor  of  bank  issues.  And  this  conclu- 
sion seems  to  have  been  already  reached 
by  those  great  commercial  nations  which 
are  our  closest  rivals  for  the  trade  of  the 
world. 

Thus,  in  the  great  case  of  Government 
vs.  Bank  Issues  before  the  people,  the  jury 
ought  to  find  in  theory  and  in  fact  in  favor 
of  the  Bank  Issues.  Such  a  finding  would 
be  a  protection  against  arbitrary  party  ac- 
tion by  a  central  government  under  mere 
political  pressure  and  in  line  with  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  age. 
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THE    SHEPHERD    DAY 
By  Edith  Wyatt 

Illustration  by  F.  Walter  Taylor 

The  silver-hooded  morning 

Spoke  freshly  to  my  heart 
From  some  high  misty  pasture-land 

Where  cool  leaves  blew  apart. 
I  saw  his  cloak  glance  on  the  strand 

Past  cobbled  street  and  mart. 

"/  am  the  shepherd  morning, 

I  am  the  shepherd  day 
Come,  foot  and  soul,  and  walk  with  me 

Wherever  runs  the  way, 
By  dusty  road  and  green-cropped  lea, 

Through  weather  clear  and  gray." 

"O  fleet-foot  morning,  mock  not  me; 

Too  swift  you  speed  apace. 
Drop  your  adorning  down  for  me 

And  let  me  see  your  face — 
Now  I  have  crossed  with  you  till  noon 

The  meads  and  steeps  of  space." 

"Divine  am  I,  your  master, 

The  day  of  life  you'll  live, 
Come  faster  and  come  faster  on 

And  take  the  roads  I  give." 
And  down  the  craggy  pass  I  saw 

His  mantle  fugitive. 

The  river  frogs  were  calling  "Hark!" 
And  bush  and  sward  and  mould 

Were  blue  and  stark  with  dew  and  dark 
And  fragrant  in  the  cold. 

Half  sheltered  in  a  byre  unsought 
We  found  a  wayside  fold. 

Then  backward  glanced  my  master  day, 

And  as  he  turned  apace 
His  hooded  mantle  dropped  away 

With  free  and  random  grace; 
And  only  when  my  guide  was  gone 

I  looked  upon  his  face. 

Far  in  a  mountain  pasture-land 

I  heard  his  footsteps  go 
Among  the  sapphire-terraced  stars, 

The  night's  wide  dark  and  snow. 
Ahead  he  dropped  my  welkin's  bars 

To  fields  I  could  not  know. 
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"/  am  the  shepherd  morning, 

I  am  the  shepherd  day 
Come,  foot  and  soul,  and  walk  with  me 

Wherever  runs  the  way, 
By  rocky  road  and  green-cropped  lea. 

Through  weather  clear  and  gray." 
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From  a  photograph,  co/y  right  l^Oj,  by  L.  S.  Curtis. 

The  cactus  gatherer. 
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From  a  photograph,  copyright  IQO7,  by  E.  S.  Curtis. 

Primitive  dwelling  of  Piman  tribes. 


VILLAGE   TRIBES   OF   THE    DESERT    LAND 


By  Edward  S.  Curtis 

Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author 


IN  former  articles  in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine* I  have  pictured  the  Apache  and 
their  linguistic  kin,  the  Navajo;  the  In- 
dians of  the  Northern  Plains;  the  com- 
munity-dwelling Indians  in  stone  houses, 
the  descendants  of  the  cliff-dwellers.  In 
this  I  will  describe  the  tribes  of  South- 
western Arizona.  They  are  in  appearance, 
mythology  and  religion,  as  well  as  in  life 
and  manners,  quite  different.  In  the  region 
spoken  of  we  find  the  Yuma,  Mohave, 
Havasupai,  Walapai  and  Maricopa  of  the 
Yuman  linguistic  stock;  the  Pima,  Papago 

*  See  Scribner's  Magazine  for  May  and  June,  1906,  and 
February,  1909. 


and  Kwahatika  of  the  Piman  stock.  The 
combined  population  of  these  groups  is  ap- 
proximated at  twenty  thousand,  the  Pima 
and  Papago  being  the  two  largest  tribes. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Walapai  and  one 
branch  of  the  Papago  they  are  sedentary 
tribes,  living  in  fixed  villages.  Their  home 
structure  is  of  poles  and  brush  with  an 
outer  earth  covering,  naturally  lacking  the 
stability  of  the  stone  homes  to  the  North, 
and  for  this  reason  a  study  of  their  pre- 
historic life  is  more  difficult. 

Compared  to  the  Northern  Plains  In- 
dians, who  reverence  a  brave  heart  next 
to  their  worship  of  the  Great  Mystery,  these 
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From  a  /holograph,  copyright  1907,  by  E.  S.  Curtis. 

Doorway  of  the  Papago  Mission,  St.  Xavier  del  Bac. 
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From  a  photograph,  copyright  1907,  by  E.  S.  Curtis. 

Interior  of  Papago  Mission,  St.  Xaviei  del  Bac. 
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tribes  lack  bravery  and  the  war  spirit. 
The  Pima  and  Papago  did,  however, 
prove  rather  brave  in  defensive  warfare 
with  marauding  Apaches,  who  crept  down 
on  them  from  their  mountain  homes.  The 
Yuma  and  Mohave  were  too  indolent  to 
have  a  brave  heart,  but  rather  preferred  a 
life  of  idleness.  These  dwellers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Colorado  are  physically  a 
magnificent  group  of  people.  Previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  white  man's  dis- 
eases, there  was  probably  nothing  com- 
parable to  them  as  physical  types  in  the 


United  States.  Their  lazy  life,  low  altitude, 
with  its  excessively  hot  climate,  seemed  to 
develop  their  physique,  but  the  same  con- 
ditions which  made  giants  in  stature  seemed 
to  require  no  mental  activity  or  develop- 
ment. Their  mythology  is  apparently  an 
incipient  one,  and,  compared  to  that  of  the 
Pueblos,  is  so  crude  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
of  a  people  uncountable  ages  closer  to  the  be- 
ginning of  man.  This  probably  is  not  the 
case,  however,  but  merely  indicates  a  lack  of 
:r.?*ital  activity.  The  ease  jvith  which  they 
gained  food  undoubtedly  tended  to  retard 


Front  a  photograph,  copyright  igny.  t>y  I..  S.  Curtis. 

A  Mohave  man  in  primitive  robe  woven  from  rabbit  skins. 
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From  a  photograph,  copyright  l)Oj,  by  t..  S.  Curtis. 

A  Papago  maiden. 


their  mental  growth.  The  valley  had  its 
great  annual  overflow.  Following  this,  the 
vegetation,  wild  and  planted,  sprang  up  and 
grew  as  those  unacquainted  with  such  local- 
ities cannot  realize.  The  river  had  count- 
less quantities  of  fish  to  be  caught  in  rude 
traps  with  little  effort.  Rats,  rabbits  and 
small  game  were  abundant  and  close  at 
hand.  The  swift-footed  deer  of  the  hills  they 
did  not  molest,  as  that  would  require  effort. 
The  greatest  display  of  natural  intelli- 
gence seen  among  them  is  their  tribal  cus- 
tom of  cremation.  This,  according  to 
their  legends,  was  taught  them  by  their 
creator,  Matevilye,  and  they  follow  his  in- 


structions* with  true  Indian  tenacity.  One 
of  my  Yuma  interpreters  of  the  past  sea- 
son came  to  me  with  considerable  anxiety: 
"Missioner  wants  me  to  come  to  church. 
I  go  to  church,  when  I  die  they  put  me  in 
the  ground  to  rot.  I  no  like  that.  Burned 
up  the  way  Matevilye  say,  just  ashes. 
That  all  right.  What  you  think?"  I 
must  confess,  as  one  rather  favoring  his 
way,  to  not  being  able  to  see  why  the  old 
chap  should  be  punished  for  going  to 
church  by  being  buried  against  his  will. 
It  is  likely  that  an  ethnologist  would  make 
a  poor  missionary.  However,  the  mission- 
ary has  something  of  an  argument  for  his 
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desire  to  change  their  way  of  disposing  of 
the  body,  as  it  is  certain  that  we  see  in  the 
Indian  cremation  much  that  is  not  a  part 
of  the  modern  method,  as  it  is  here  that  he 
pays  the  greatest  attention  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Yuman  creeds  as  taught  them  by 
the  Creator.  At  their  approach  of  death,  rel- 
atives, friends  and  neighbors  gather  about, 
waiting  for  the  soul  to  take  its  flight  to  the 
sand-hills  of  the  after- world:  a  land  of 
plenty,  where  when  one  melon  is  picked 
another  comes;  "no  one  sees  it  come;  you 
just  pick  it,  another  one  there. "  The  body 
is  prepared  at  once  after  death  and  carried 
out  in  blankets  to  the  place  of  cremation 
which  has  in  the  meanwhile  been  prepared. 
A  shallow  hole  has  been  dug  in  the  earth 
and  the  fuel  piled  high  on  this.  The  body 
is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fuel,  after  which 
fire  is  applied  at  the  four  cardinal  points. 
During  the  time  of  the  burning  the  multi- 
tude stand  about  and  wail  in  the  most 
melancholy  fashion,  continuing  until  fuel 
and  body  are  but  a  mass  of  embers  and 
ashes.  These  are  raked  into  a  pit  and 
covered  with  earth.  And  so  are  the  last 
rites  to  the  departed  among  the  tribes  of 
the  Yuman  stock. 

The  Havasupai,  who  have  their  home  in 
Cataract  Canon,  a  branch  of  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado,  have  the  most 
unique  home -land  of  any  tribe  of  our 
Indians.  It  is  but  a  tiny  garden  spot  in 
this  vast  chaotic  wilderness.  To  reach  the 
home  of  the  Havasupai  one  must  first 
make  the  trip  across  the  plateau  to  the 
rim  of  the  canon,  no  small  part,  and  then 
he  who  would  enter  must  take  his  choice 
of  two  trails;  either  one  will  try  the  cour- 
age of  all  but  the  experienced  traveller  of 
canon  trails.  Once  there,  you  feel  well 
repaid  for  your  effort.  If  the  season  is 
midsummer,  while  every  rock  wall  and 
crag  is  reflecting  the  sun's  heat,  the  upper 
regions  are  a  veritable  Hades,  and  this  gar- 
den spot,  with  its  cool  shadows  and  bub- 
bling streams,  an  oasis  in  it.  On  my  first 
journey  here  the  upper  world  at  the  canon's 
rim  was  wrapped  in  a  blinding  snow-storm 
which  chilled  one's  very  life.  As  our  pack- 
animals  picked  their  way  down  the  trail 
and  entered  this  canon  home  the  peach- 
trees  were  in  bloom,  birds  were  singing,  all 
in  the  joy  of  life  and  spring.  I  could  but 
think,  "This  is  paradise."  Theirs  is  a 
world  of  but  a  few  hundred  acres  walled  in 


first  by  sheer  red  stone  walls  400  feet  high, 
and  beyond  those  perpendicular  walls  are 
broken,  crumbling  piles  of  rock  of  many 
colors,  reaching  on  and  on,  but  ever  up, 
until  one  comes  out  on  the  pinon-clad 
plateau. 

These  canon  dwellers  have  always  been 
a  small  group.  Disease  and  change  in 
manner  of  life  have  dwindled  their  ranks 
until  there  is  now  but  a  few  more  than  a 
hundred,  and  it  is  a  safe  prophecy  that  ten 
years  from  now  there  will  be  no  more  than 
half  of  that.  They  are  an  agricultural 
people,  and  have  been  from  prehistoric 
times.  They  insist  God  gave  them  the 
seeds  of  the  corn  and  vegetables,  and  the 
peach-tree,  but  admit  that  man  brought  the 
fig.  Their  water-supply  is  from  a  beau- 
tiful spring  which  has  its  source  in  the 
upper  end  of  their  home  spot.  Here  it 
springs  from  the  canon's  floor,  a  beautiful, 
transparent  stream,  flowing  along  with 
willow-bordered  banks,  then,  as  a  cataract, 
leaps  high  over  a  sheer  cliff  and  forms  in 
dark  pools  below.  The  water  of  the 
stream  is  used  for  irrigation;  they  throw 
out  ditches  and  guide  them  close  along  the 
outer  margin  of  the  field.  They  call  this 
"making  water  run  uphill,"  and  claim  it 
was  taught  them  by  Lee,  who,  after  the 
Mountain  Meadow  massacre,  took  refuge 
with  these  people  for  a  time. 

In  the  spring  they  gather  and  cook  great 
quantities  of  the  mescal,  cooking  it  in 
large  pits  like  other  tribes  of  the  region. 
These  pits  can  be  seen  all  through  Grand 
Canon  and  its  many  branches.  Many  of 
them  undoubtedly  have  been  used  from 
pre-Columbian  times. 

In  the  winter  season  the  Havasupai 
went  out  on  the  plains  above  in  their  an- 
nual hunt  for  deer,  at  once  changing  from 
vegetarians  to  meat-eating  people,  fairly 
gorging  themselves  on  the  flesh  of  the  deer. 
All  this  is  changed.  The  deer  are  scarce, 
and  permission  to  hunt  now  rarely  and 
grudgingly  given  by  their  Father  in 
Washington. 

The  Maricopa  long  ago  seceded  from 
the  parent  Yuman  group  in  the  valley  of 
the  Colorado,  and  slowly  worked  their  way 
up  the  Gila  valley  until  they  reached  the 
land  of  the  Pima.  Here  they  became 
neighbors  of  the  Pima  and  affiliated  with 
them,  particularly  in  war  of  defence  against 
the  wandering  tribes.     When  or  why  the 
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In  the  land  of  the  giant  cactus. 
The  Sahuaro  harvest. 
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secession  from  the  original  group  is  buried 
in  the  confusion  of  Indian  traditions.  How- 
ever, that  the  wandering  began  but  a  few 
generations  ago  is  quite  certain,  as  the  type 
still  retains  traces  of  the  Yuman.  In  life 
and  manners  they  have  become  as  Pima, 
but  in  language,  religion  and  mythology 
they  show  but  little  change  by  reason  of 
the  tribal  separation  and  contact  with  an 
alien  culture;  this  seems  to  be  a  good 
argument  that  it  is  here  we  should  antici- 
pate the  least  change  in  studying  any 
primitive  people. 

Looking  on  the  map,  the  smallness,  as 
indicated,  of  the  Pima  Reservation  would 
lead  one  to  presume  that  they  were  a  small 
tribe.  Far  from  it!  They  are  a  large  and 
strong  tribe,  mentally  one  of  the  keenest 
in  our  land.  The  Pima  claim  to  have 
lived  always  in  the  Gila  valley,  their  lands 
stretching  along  some  sixty  miles  of  its 
length.  They  farm  by  irrigation  and 
likely  had  canals  larger  and  longer  than 
other  tribes.  The  very  large  prehistoric 
canals  which  formed  a  part  of  the  develop- 
ment, with  the  building  and  occupancy  of 
the  Casa  Grande  and  other  like  large  pre- 
historic ruins,  are  in  the  country  of  the 
Pima.  In  their  legends  they  account  for 
these  ruins  and  ditches  and  claim  them  as 
the  work  of  Pima.  There  is,  however, 
little  to  encourage  this  claim.  The  ruins 
of  the  region  show  structures  of  massive 
walls,  many  rooms  and  several  stories  in 
height,  while  the  Pima  home  structure, 
when  first  observed,  was,  as  it  is  now,  a 
single-room  affair,  round  in  shape,  built  of 
poles,  covered  with  earth.  Their  tradi- 
tions of  the  former  occupancy  of  these 
many-roomed  communal  structures  is  prob- 
ably but  an  attempt  to  fit  their  tradition  to 
the  fact  of  the  old  ruins. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  features  of 
the  Pima  home  country  is  the  giant  cac- 
tus, Sahuaro.  This  strikingly  grotesque 
plant  is  of  much  importance  in  their  life. 
Great  quantities  of  its  fruit  are  gathered; 
they  use  it  fresh,  dried,  make  it  into  a  thick, 
heavy  jelly;  and,  lastly,  but  by  no  means 
least,  is  the  making  of  it  into  wine.  They, 
like  the  Maricopa  and  Papago,  are  ex- 
pert basket-makers  and  potters.  Their 
large  ollas  are  the  universal  water  container, 
while  ollas  of  small  size  and  more  graceful 
lines  are  used  as  head- jars  in  carrying  water 
from  the  supply  to  the  home.     The  princi- 


pal kitchen  -  utensils  are  pottery-ware  of 
their  own  making.  One  can,  without  too 
far  stretching  of  fact,  say  that  the  Pima 
are  well  advanced  in  the  wrays  of  civiliza- 
tion, much  of  which  is  due  to  one  man — the 
sort  of  man  that  is  born,  not  made.  It 
is  Dr.  Cook,  the  Pima  missionary.  No 
doubt  the  advance  has  seemed  to  him 
heart-breakingly  slow,  and  there  have  been 
many  days  when  he  could  but  wonder, 
"What  is  the  worth  of  it  all?"  Still,  his 
thirty  years  of  patient,  faithful  work  have 
brought  a  real  uplifting  of  the  tribe,  a 
showing  that  few  men  can  make  for  their 
life  effort. 

The  Papago,  close  kin  to  the  Pima,  can 
well  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  seden- 
tary and  the  wandering.  The  community- 
living,  home-loving  group  can  scarcely  be 
driven  from  their  homes,  while  those  of  the 
gypsy-like  bands  cannot  be  kept  in  any 
one  place.  Good  authorities,  like  Dr. 
Cook,  insist  they  wander  from  mere  neces- 
sity of  gaining  a  livelihood.  These  wan- 
dering Papago,  numbering  several  thou- 
sand, are  scattered  about  the  whole  of 
South-western  Arizona  from  the  juncture  of 
the  Gila  and  Salt  Rivers  to  and  into  Old 
Mexico.  Some  villages  of  a  few  families 
will  be  dwelling  far  down  in  the  mountains 
to  the  border  of  Old  Mexico,  and  probably 
have  small  herds  of  scrubby  cattle,  and,  as 
well  as  the  cattle,  patches  of  wheat  which 
are  grown  from  freshet  water,  flowing  down 
out  of  the  hills.  Their  wheat  harvest  is 
very  early  in  the  spring,  and  when  it  is 
closed  they  trek  off  to  the  north  to  take 
part  in  the  Pima  harvest.  The  harvest 
season  is  always  hot,  so  the  wily  Pima  pre- 
fers to  hire  the  wandering  Papago  to  do 
the  work  while  he  dozes  in  the  shade.  The 
Papago's  pay  is  a  portion  of  the  wheat, 
which  he  loads  onto  his  ponies  and  takes 
back  to  his  winter's  home  in  the  mountains 
of  the  south.  To  add  to  this  store  the 
Papago  takes  advantage  of  the  proverbial 
Indian  hospitality  and  desire  to  make  gifts, 
and  gives  a  Papago  dance  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Pima.  The  Pima,  to  show 
their  appreciation,  give  them  much  grain. 

The  sedentary  Papa^o's  home  is  in  *lie 
valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  about  tnc  mission 
of  San  Xavier,  one  of  the  finest  ever  built 
in  North  America,  and  without  doubt  the 
finest  still  standing  in  the  United  States. 
The  wonderful  old  church  is  on  a  slightly 
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Hcpah  gathering  arrow  brush — Maricopa. 
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The  burden  bearer — Pima. 


raised  plain,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  and  about  it  are  grouped  the 
homes  of  the  Papago.  Their  home  struct- 
ure has,  in  a  great  part,  changed  from  the 
old-time  round  houses,  and  has  become 
the  rectangular  one,  half  Papago,  half 
Mexican.  Below  their  village  lie  the  well- 
kept  farms,  small  in  sizev  yet  ample,  as  the 
Indian's  wants  are  few. 
A  few  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  these 
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people  are  the  Kwahatika  villages,  so  little 
known  that  the  name  scarcely  appears  in 
print.  Broadly,  they  are  like  their  linguis- 
tic kindred  of  the  Piman  group,  from 
which  they  probably  separated  within  the 
last  few  hundred  years.  In  religion  and 
mythology  they  are  still  the  same.  They 
are,  in  fact,  like  a  degenerate  outcast  from 
the  family ;  in  appearance  the  same,  but  not 
of  the  good  blood.     They  can  truly  be 
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termed  "desert  Indians."  Their  five  vil- 
lages are  scattered  about  in  the  desert,  and 
he  who  did  not  know  the  way  of  the  land 
could  well  wonder  how  even  the  hardiest 
of  human  beings  could  contrive  to  live  here. 
The  secret  of  their  existence  is  that  they 
were  past  masters  in  dry  farming  before 
Colorado  was  named.  Each  village  is 
located  where  it  receives  the  natural  drain 
of  a  vast  area.  The  Kwahatika  will  pre- 
pare his  small  farm,  and  if  there  is  not  a 
natural  rise  of  ground  about  it,  will  en- 
close it  in  an  earth  embankment.  When 
the  severe  winter  rains  come  on  the  freshet 
water  flows  down  the  valley  and  they  catch 
this  and  guide  it  out  on  the  prepared  land, 
using  the  collected  water  of  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  acres  to  thoroughly  soak  their  five 
or  ten.  With  a  rain  or  two  of  this  sort 
they  are  certain  of  a  fair  crop.  The  low 
foot-hills  of  the  region  abound  in  the  giant 
cactus,  furnishing  fruit  in  endless  quanti- 
ties, the  only  limit  of  the  supply  being  their 
ability  to  gather  it  in  the  few  weeks  of  the 
harvest.  Six  months  after  the  harvest  sea- 
son one  can  see  huts  still  containing  wagon- 
loads  of  the  earthen  jars  filled  with  the 
thick  jelly,  each  jar  carefully  sealed  with 
clay.  The  mesquite  pod,  which  forms  such 
a  large  part  of  the  natural  food  of  this 
region,  does  not  abound  in  the  land  of  the 
Kwahatika,  but  the  mesquite  forests  are 
not  so  far  away  but  what  they  can  journey 
to  them  in  harvest  time. 


From  afhotogriifht  copyright  HfOj,  by  £.  S.  Curtis. 

Getting  water — Havasupai. 
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THE    BOLTED    DOOR 
By  Edith  Wharton 


jUBERT  GRANICE,  pac- 
ing the  length  of  his  pleasant 
lamp-lit  library,  paused  to 
compare  his  watch  with  the 
clock  on  the  chimney-piece. 
Three  minutes  to  eight. 

In  exactly  three  minutes  Mr.  Peter 
Ascham,  of  the  eminent  legal  firm  of 
Ascham  and  Pettilow,  would  have  his 
punctual  hand  on  the  door-bell  of  the  flat. 
It  was  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  Ascham  was 
so  punctual — the  suspense  was  beginning 
to  .make  his  host  nervous.  And  the  sound 
of  the  door-bell  would  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end — after  that  there'd  be  no  going 
back,  by  God — no  going  back! 

Granice  resumed  his  pacing.  Each 
time  he  reached  the  end  of  the  room  oppo- 
site the  door  he  caught  his  reflection  in  the 
Florentine  mirror  above  the  fine  old  walnut 
credence  he  had  picked  up  at  Dijon — saw 
himself  spare,  quick-moving,  carefully 
brushed  and  dressed,  but  furrowed,  gray 
about  the  temples,  with  a  stoop  which  he 
corrected  by  a  spasmodic  straightening  of 
the  shoulders  whenever  a  glass  confronted 
him:  a  tired  middle-aged  man,  baffled, 
beaten,  worn  out. 

As  he  summed  himself  up  thus  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time  the  door  opened  and 
he  turned  with  a  thrill  of  relief  to  greet  his 
guest.  But  it  was  only  the  man-servant 
who  entered,  advancing  silently  over  the 
mossy  surface  of  the  old  Turkey  rug. 

"Mr.  Ascham  telephones,  sir,  to  say  he's 
unexpectedly  detained  and  can't  be  here 
till  eight-thirty." 

Granice  made  a  curt  gesture  of  annoy- 
ance. It  was  becoming  harder  and  harder 
for  him  to  control  these  reflexes.  He 
turned  on  his  heel,  tossing  to  the  servant 
over  his  shoulder:  "Very  good.  Put  off 
dinner." 

Down  his  spine  he  felt  the  man's  injured 
stare.  Mr.  Granice  had  always  been  so 
mild-spoken  to  his  people — no  doubt  the 
odd  change  in  his  manner  had  already  been 
noticed  and  discussed  below  stairs.  And 
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very  likely  they  suspected  the  cause.  He 
stood  drumming  on  the  writing-table  till 
he  heard  the  servant  go  out;  then  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  propping  his  elbows 
on  the  table  and  resting  his  chin  on  his 
locked  hands. 

Another  half  hour  alone  with  it! 

He  wondered  irritably  what  could  have 
detained  his  guest.  Some  professional 
matter,  no  doubt — the  punctilious  lawyer 
would  have  allowed  nothing  less  to  inter- 
fere with  a  dinner  engagement,  more 
especially  since  Granice,  in  his  note,  had 
said:  "I  shall  want  a  little  business  chat 
afterward." 

But  what  professional  matter  could  have 
come  up  at  that  unprofessional  hour?  Per- 
haps some  other  soul  in  misery  had  called 
on  the  lawyer;  and,  after  all,  Granice's 
note  had  given  no  hint  of  his  own  need! 
No  doubt  Ascham  thought  he  merely 
wanted  to  make  another  change  in  his  will. 
Since  he  had  come  into  his  little  property, 
ten  years  earlier,  Granice  had  been  perpetu- 
ally tinkering  with  his  will. 

Suddenly  another  thought  pulled  him  up, 
sending  a  flush  to  his  sallow  temples.  He 
remembered  a  word  he  had  tossed  to  the 
lawyer  some  six  weeks  earlier,  at  the  Cen- 
tury Club.  "Yes — my  play*s  as  good  as 
taken.  I  shall  be  calling  on  you  soon  to  go 
over  the  contract.  Those  theatrical  chaps 
are  so  slippery — I  won't  trust  anybody  but 
you  to  tie  the  knot  for  me!"  That,  of 
course,  was  what  Ascham  would  think  he 
was  wanted  for.  Granice,  at  the  idea, 
broke  into  an  audible  laugh — a  queer  stage- 
laugh,  like  the  cackle  of  a  baffled  villain  in 
a  melodrama.  The  absurdity,  the  un- 
naturalness  of  the  sound  abashed  him,  and 
he  compressed  his  lips  angrily.  Would  he 
take  to  soliloquy  next? 

He  lowered  his  arms  and  pulled  open 
the  upper  drawer  of  the  writing-table.  In 
the  right-hand  corner  lay  a  thick  manu- 
script, bound  in  paper  folders,  and  tied 
with  a  string  beneath  which  a  letter  had 
been  slipped.  Next  to  the  manuscript  was 
a  small  revolver.  Granice  stared  a  moment 
at  these  oddly  associated  objects;  then  he 
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took  the  letter  from  under  the  string  and 
slowly  began  to  open  it.  He  had  known 
he  should  do  so  from  the  moment  his  hand 
touched  the  drawer.  Whenever  his  eye 
fell  on  that  letter  some  relentless  force  com- 
pelled him  to  re-read  it. 

It  was  dated  about  four  weeks  back, 
under  the  letter-head  of  "The  Diversity 
Theatre." 
"My  dear  Mr.  Granice: 

"I  have  given  the  matter  my  best  con- 
sideration for  the  last  month,  and  it's  no 
use — the  play  won't  do.  I  have  talked  it 
over  with  Miss  Melrose — and  you  know 
there  isn't  a  gamer  artist  on  our  stage — and 
I  regret  to  tell  you  she  feels  just  as  I  do 
about  it.  It  isn't  the  poetry  that  scares 
her — or  me  either.  We  both  want  to  do 
all  we  can  to  help  along  the  poetic  drama — 
we  believe  the  public's  ready  for  it,  and 
we're  willing  to  take  a  big  financial  risk 
in  order  to  be  the  first  to  give  them  what 
they  want.  But  we  don't  believe  they  could 
be  made  to  want  this.  The  fact  is,  there 
isn't  enough  drama  in  your  play  to  the 
allowance  of  poetry — the  thing  drags  all 
through.  You've  got  a  big  idea,  but  it's 
not  out  of  swaddling  clothes. 

"If  this  was  your  first  play  I'd  say :  Try 
again.  But  it  has  been  just  the  same  with 
all  the  others  you've  shown  me.  And  you 
remember  the  result  of  'The  Lee  Shore,' 
where  you  carried  all  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction yourself,  and  we  couldn't  fill  the 
theatre  for  a  week.  *  Yet  'The  Lee  Shore' 
was  a  modern  problem  play — much  easier 
to  swing  than  blank  verse.  It  isn't  as  if 
you  hadn't  tried  all  kinds " 

Granice  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  care- 
fully back  into  the  envelope.  Why  on 
earth  was  he  re-reading  it,  when  he  knew 
every  phrase  in  it  by  heart,  when  for  a 
month  past  he  had  seen  it,  night  after 
night,  stand  out  in  letters  of  flame  against 
the  darkness  of  his  sleepless  lids  ? 

"//  has  been  just  the  same  with  all  the 
others  you've  shown  me." 

That  was  the  way  they  dismissed  ten 
years  of  passionate  unremitting  work! 

"You  remember  the  result  of  'The  Lee 
Shore.9" 

Good  God — as  if  he  were  likely  to  forget 
it!  He  re-lived  it  all  now  in  a  drowning 
flash:  the  persistent  rejection  of  the  play, 
his  sudden  resolve  to  put  it  on  at  his  own 
cost,  to  spend  ten  thousand  dollars  of  his 
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inheritance  on  testing  his  chance  of  success 
— the  fever  of  preparation,  the  dry-mouthed 
agony  of  the  "first  night,"  the  flat  fall,  the 
stupid  press,  his  secret  rush  to  Europe  to 
escape  the  condolence  of  his  friends! 

"//  isn't  as  if  you  hadn't  tried  all  kinds." 

No — he  had  tried  all  kinds:  comedy, 
tragedy,  prose  and  verse,  the  light  curtain- 
raiser,  the  short  sharp  drama,  the  bour- 
geois-realistic and  the  lyrical-romantic — 
finally  deciding  that  he  would  no  longer 
"prostitute  his  talent"  to  win  popularity, 
but  would  impose  on  the  public  his  own 
theory  of  art  in  the  form  of  five  acts  of 
blank  verse.  Yes,  he  had  offered  them 
everything — and  always  with  the  same 
result. 

Ten  years  of  it — ten  years  of  dogged 
work  and  unrelieved  failure.  The  ten 
years  from  forty  to  fifty — the  best  ten  years 
of  his  life!  And  if  one  counted  the  years 
before,  the  silent  years  of  dreams,  assimila- 
tion, preparation — then  call  it  half  a 
man's  life-time:  half  a  man's  life-time 
thrown  away! 

And  what  was  he  to  do  with  the  remain- 
ing half  ?  Well,  he  had  settled  that,  thank 
God!"  He  turned  and  glanced  anxiously  at 
the  clock.  Ten  minutes  past  eight — only 
ten  minutes  had  been  consumed  in  that 
stormy  rush  through  his  whole  past!  And 
he  must  wait  another  twenty  minutes  for 
Ascham.  It  was  one  of  the  worst  symp- 
toms of  his  case  that,  in  proportion  as  he 
had  grown  to  shrink  from  human  com- 
pany, he  dreaded  more  and  more  to  be 
alone.  .  .  .  But  why  the  devil  was  he 
waiting  for  Ascham?  Why  didn't  he  cut 
the  knot  himself?  Since  he  was  so  unut- 
terably sick  of  the  whole  business,  why  did 
he  have  to  call  in  an  outsider  to  rid  him  of 
this  nightmare  of  living? 

He  opened  the  drawer  again  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  revolver.  It  was  a  small 
slim  ivory  toy — just  the  instrument  for  a 
tired  sufferer  to  give  himself  a  "hypo- 
dermic" with.  Granice  raised  it  slowly  in 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  felt  under 
the  thin  hair  at  the  back  of  his  head,  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  nape.  He  knew  just 
where  to  place  the  muzzle:  he  had  once 
got  a  young  surgeon  to  show  him.  And  as 
he  found  the  spot,  and  lifted  the  revolver  to 
it,  the  inevitable  phenomenon  occurred. 
The  hand  that  held  the  weapon  began  to 
shake,  the  tremor  communicated  itself  to 
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his  arm,  his  heart  gave  a  wild  leap  which 
sent  up  a  wave  of  deadly  nausea  to  his 
throat,  he  smelt  the  powder,  he  sickened 
at  the  crash  of  the  bullet  through  his  skull, 
and  a  sweat  of  fear  broke  out  over  his  fore- 
head and  ran  down  his  quivering  face.  .  . 

He  laid  away  the  revolver  with  an  oath 
and,  pulling  out  a  cologne-scented  hand- 
kerchief, passed  it  tremulously  over  his 
brow  and  temples.  It  was  no  use — he 
knew  he  could  never  do  it  in  that  way.  His 
attempts  at  self-destruction  were  as  futile 
as  his  snatches  at  fame !  He  couldn't  make 
himself  a  real  life,  and  he  couldn't  get  rid 
of  the  life  he  had.  And  that  was  why  he 
had  sent  for  Ascham  to  help  him.  .  . 

The  lawyer,  over  the  Camembert  and 
Burgundy,  began  to  excuse  himself  for  his 
delay. 

"  I  didn't  like  to  say  anything  while  your 
man  was  about — but  the  fact  is,  I  was  sent 
for  on  a  rather  unusual  matter " 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  said  Granice  cheer- 
fully. He  was  beginning  to  feel  the  usual 
reaction  that  food  and  company  produced. 
It  was  not  any  recovered  pleasure  in  life 
x  that  he  felt,  but  only  a  deeper  withdrawal 
into  himself.  It  was  easier  to  go  on  auto- 
matically with  the  social  gestures  than  to 
uncover  to  any  human  eye  the  abyss  within 
him. 

"My  dear  fellow,  it's  sacrilege  to  keep  a 
dinner  waiting — especially  the  production 
of  an  artist  like  yours."  Mr.  Ascham 
sipped  his  Burgundy  luxuriously.  "  But  the 
fact  is,  Mrs.  Ashgrove  sent  for  me." 

Granice  raised  his  head  with  a  quick 
movement  of  surprise.  For  a  moment  he 
was  shaken  out  of  his  self-absorption. 

"Mrs.  Ashgrove?" 

Ascham  smiled.  "I  thought  you'd  be 
interested;  I  know  your  passion  for  causes 
celebres.  And  this  promises  to  be  one.  Of 
course  it's  out  of  our  line  entirely — we 
never  touch  criminal  cases.  But  she  wanted 
to  consult  me  as  a  friend.  Ashgrove  was  a 
distant  connection  of  my  wife's.  And,  by 
Jove,  it  is  a  queer  case ! "  The  servant  re- 
entered, and  Ascham  snapped  his  lips  shut. 

Would  the  gentlemen  have  their  coffee 
in  the  dining-room? 

"No — serve  it  in  the  library,"  said 
Granice,  rising.  He  led  the  way  back  to 
the  curtained  confidential  room.  He  was 
really  curious  to  hear  what  Ascham  had  to 
tell  him. 


While  the  coffee  and  cigars  were  being 
served  he  fidgeted  about  the  library,  glanc- 
ing at  his  letters — the  usual  meaningless 
notes  and  bills — and  picking  up  the  even- 
ing paper.  As  he  unfolded  it  a  headline 
caught  his  eye.  • 

"ROSE  MELROSE  WANTS  TO 
PLAY  POETRY. 

"THINKS  SHE  HAS  FOUND  HER 
POET." 

He  read  on  with  a  thumping  heart — 
found  the  name  of  a  young  author  he  had 
barely  heard  of,  saw  the  tide  of  a  play,  a 
"poetic  drama,"  dance  before  his  eyes,  and 
dropped  the  paper,  sick,  disgusted.  It  was 
true,  then — she  was  "game" — it  was  not 
the  manner  but  the  matter  she  mistrusted! 

Granice  turned  to  the  servant,  who 
seemed  to  be  purposely  lingering.  "I 
shan't  need  you  this  evening,  Flint.  I'll 
lock  up  myself." 

He  fancied  the  man's  acquiescence  im- 
plied surprise.  What  was  going  on,  Flint 
seemed  to  wonder,  that  Mr.  Granice  should 
want  him  out  of  the  way?  Probably  he 
would  find  a  pretext  for  coming  back  to  see. 
Granice  suddenly  felt  himself  enveloped  in 
a  network  of  espionage.  ♦ 

As  the  door  closed  he  threw  himself  into 
an  armchair  and  leaned  forward  to  take 
a  light  from  Ascham's  cigar. 

"Tell  me  about  Mrs.  Ashgrove,"  he 
said,  seeming  to  himself  to  speak  stiffly,  as 
if  his  lips  were  cracked. 

"  Mrs.  Ashgrove  ?  Well,  there's  not  much 
to  tell." 

"And  you  couldn't  if  there  were?" 
Granice  smiled. 

' '  Probably  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
wanted  my  advice  about  her  choice  of 
counsel.  There  was  nothing  especially  con- 
fidential in  our  talk." 

"And  what's  your  impression,  now 
you've  seen  her?" 

"My  impression  is,  very  distinctly,  thai 
nothing  will  ever  be  known" 

"Ah — ?"  Granice  murmured,  puffing  at 
his  cigar. 

"I'm  more  and  more  convinced  that 
whoever  poisoned  Ashgrove  knew  his  busi- 
ness, and  will  consequently  never  be  found 
out.  That's  a  capital  cigar  you've  given 
me." 

"You  like  it?    I  get  them  over  from 
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Cuba."  Granice  examined  his  own  re- 
flectively. * '  Then  you  believe  in  the  theory 
that  the  clever  criminals  never  are  caught  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do.  Look  about  you — 
look  back  for  the  last  dozen  years — none  of 
the  big  murder  problems  are  ever  solved." 
The  lawyer  ruminated  behind  his  blue 
cloud.  "Why,  take  the  instance  in  your 
own  family:  I'd  forgotten  I  had  an  illus- 
tration at  hand!  Take  old  Joseph  Len- 
man's  murder — do  you  suppose  that  will 
ever  be  explained  ?  " 

As  the  words  dropped  from  Ascham's 
lips  his  host  looked  slowly  about  the  libra- 
ry, and  every  object  in  it  stared  back  at  him 
with  a  stale  unescapable  familiarity.  How 
sick  he  was  of  looking  at  that  room!  It 
was  as  dull  as  the  face  of  a  wife  one  has 
wearied  of.  He  cleared  his  throat  slowly; 
then  he  turned  his  head  to  the  lawyer  and 
said:  "I  could  explain  the  Lenman  mur- 
der myself." 

Ascham's  eye  kindled:  he  shared  Gran- 
ice's  interest  in  criminal  cases. 

"By  Jove!  You've  had  a  theory  all  this 
time?  It's  odd  you  never  mentioned  it. 
Go  ahead  and  tell  me.  There  are  certain 
features  in  the  Lenman  case  not  unlike 
this  Ashgrove  affair,  and  your  idea  may  be 
a  help." 

Granice  paused  and  his  eye  reverted 
instinctively  to  the  table  drawer  in  which 
the  revolver  and  the  manuscript  lay  side  by 
side.  What  if  he  were  to  try  another  appeal 
to  Rose  Melrose  ?  Then  he  looked  at  the 
notes  and  bills  on  the  table,  and  the  horror 
of  taking  up  again  the  lifeless  routine  of 
life — of  performing  the  same  automatic 
gestures  another  day — displaced  his  fleeting 
vision. 

"  I  haven't  a  theory.  I  know  who  mur- 
dered Joseph  Lenman." 

Ascham  settled  himself  comfortably  in 
his  chair,  prepared  for  enjoyment. 

"You  know?  Well,  who  did?"  he 
laughed. 

"I  did,"  said  Granice,  rising. 

He  stood  before  Ascham,  and  the  lawyer 
lay  back  staring  up  at  him.  Then  he 
broke  into  another  laugh. 

"Why,  this  is  glorious!  You  murdered 
him,  did  you?  To  inherit  his  money,  I 
suppose?  Better  and  better!  Go  on,  my 
boy!  Unbosom  yourself !  Tell  me  all  about 
it!    Confession  is  good  for  the  soul." 

Granice    waited    till    the    lawyer    had 


shaken  the  last  peal  of  laughter  from  his 
throat;  then  he  repeated  doggedly:  "I 
murdered  him." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
long  moment,  and  this  time  Ascham  did 
not  laugh. 

"Granice!" 

"I  murdered  him — to  get  his  money,  as 
you  say." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  Granice, 
with  a  vague  underlying  sense  of  amuse- 
ment, saw  his  guest's  look  change  from 
pleasantry  to  apprehension. 

"What's  the  joke,  my  dear  fellow?  I 
fail  to  see." 

"  It's  not  a  joke.  It's  the  truth.  I  mur- 
dered him."  He  had  spoken  painfully  at 
first,  as  if  there  were  a  knot  in  his  throat; 
but  each  time  he  repeated  the  words  he 
found  they  were  easier  to  say. 

Ascham  laid  down  his  extinct  cigar. 

"What's  the  matter?  Aren't  you  well? 
What  on  earth  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 

"  I'm  perfectly  well.  But  I  murdered  my 
cousin,  Joseph  Lenman,  and  I  want  it 
known  that  I  murdered  him." 

"  You  want  it  known?" 

"  Yes.  That's  why  I  sent  for  you.  I'm 
sick  of  living,  and  when  I  try  to  kill  myself 
I  funk  it."  He  spoke  quite  naturally  now, 
as  if  the  knot  in  his  throat  had  been  untied. 

"Good  Lord — good  Lord,"  the  lawyer 
gasped. 

"But  I  suppose,"  Granice  continued, 
"there's  no  doubt  this  would  be  murder  in 
the  first  degree?  I'm  sure  of  the  chair  if 
I  own  up  ?  " 

Ascham  drew  a  long  breath;  then  he 
said  slowly:  "Sit  down,  Granice.  Let's 
talk." 


II 


Granice  told  his  story  simply,  connect- 
edly. 

He  began  by  a  quick  survey  of  his  early 
years — the  years  of  drudgery  and  privation. 
His  father,  a  charming  man  who  could 
never  say  "no,"  had  so  signally  failed  to 
say  it  on  certain  essential  occasions  that 
when  he  died  he  left  an  illegitimate  family 
and  a  mortgaged  estate.  His  lawful  kin 
found  themselves  hanging  over  a  gulf  of 
debt,  and  young  Granice,  to  support  his 
mother  and  sister,  had  to  leave  Harvard 
and  bury  himself  at  eighteen  in  a  broker's 
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office.  He  loathed  his  work,  and  he  was 
always  poor,  always  worried  and  in  ill- 
health.  A  few  years  later  his  mother  died, 
but  his  sister,  an  ineffectual  neurasthenic, 
remained  on  his  hands.  H4s  own  health 
gave  out,  and  he  had  to  go  away  for  six 
months,  and  work  harder  than  ever  when 
he  came  back.  He  had  no  knack  for  busi- 
ness, no  head  for  figures,  no  dimmest  in- 
sight into  the  mysteries  of  commerce.  He 
wanted  to  travel  and  write — those  were  his 
inmost  longings.  And  as  the  years  dragged 
on,  and  he  neared  middle-age  without 
making  any  more  money,  or  acquiring  any 
firmer  health,  a  sick  despair  possessed  him. 
He  tried  writing,  but  he  always  came  home 
from  the  office  so  tired  that  his  brain  could 
not  work.  For  half  the  year  he  did  not 
reach  his  dim  up-town  flat  till  after  dark, 
and  could  only  "brush  up"  for  dinner,  and 
afterward  lie  on  the  lounge  with  his  pipe, 
while  his  sister  droned  through  the  evening 
paper.  Sometimes  he  spent  an  evening  at 
the  theatre;  or  he  dined  out,  or,  more 
rarely,  strayed  off  with  an  acquaintance  or 
two  in  quest  of  what  is  known  as  "pleas- 
ure." And  in  summer,  when  he  and  Kate 
went  to  the  sea-side  for  a  month,  he  dozed 
through  the  days  in  utter  weariness.  Once 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  charming  girl — but 
what  had  he  to  offer  her,  in  God's  name  ? 
She  seemed  to  like  him,  and  in  common 
decency  he  had  to  drop  out  of  the  running. 
Apparently  no  one  replaced  him,  for  she 
never  married,  but  erew  stoutish,  grayish, 
philanthropic — yet  now  sweet  she  had  been 
when  he  first  kissed  her!  One  more 
wasted  life,  he  reflected.  .  . 

But  the  stage  had  always  been  his 
master-passion.  He  would  have  sold  his 
soul  for  the  time  and  freedom  to  write 
plays!  It  was  in  him — he  could  not  re- 
member when  it  had  not  been  his  deepest- 
seated  instinct.  As  the  years  passed  it 
became  a  morbid,  a  relentless  obsession — 
yet  with  every  year  the  material  conditions 
were  more  and  more  against  it.  He  felt 
himself  growing  middle-aged,  and  he 
watched  the  reflection  of  the  process  in  his 
sister's  wasted  face.  At  eighteen  she  had 
been  pretty,  and  as  full  of  enthusiasm  as 
he.  Now  she  was  sour,  trivial,  insignifi- 
cant— she  had  missed  her  chance  of  life. 
And  she  had  no  resources,  poor  creature, 
was  fashioned  simply  for  the  primitive 
functions  she  had  been  denied  the  chance 


to  fulfil!  It  exasperated  him  to  think  of 
it — and  to  reflect  that  even  now  a  little 
travel,  a  little  health,  a  little  money,  might 
transform  her,  make  her  young  and  de- 
sirable. .  .  The  chief  fruit  of  his  experi- 
ence was  that  there  is  no  such  fixed  state 
as  age  or  youth — there  is  only  health  as 
against  sickness,  wealth  as  against  poverty; 
and  age  or  youth  as  the  outcome  of  the  lot 
one  draws. 

At  this  point  in  his  narrative  Granice 
stood  up,  and  went  to  lean  against  the 
mantel-piece,  looking  down  at  Ascham,  who 
had  not  moved  from  his  seat,  or  changed 
his  attitude  of  rigid  fascinated  attention. 

"Then  came  the  summer  when  we  went 
to  Wrenfield  to  be  near  old  Lenman — my 
mother's  cousin,  as  you  know.  Some  of 
the  family  always  mounted  guard  over  him 
— generally  a  niece  or  so.  But  that  year 
they  were  all  scattered,  and  one  of  the 
nieces  offered  to  lend  us  her  cottage  if  we'd 
relieve  her  of  duty  for  two  months.  It  was 
a  nuisance  for  me,  of  course,  for  Wrenfield 
is  two  hours  from  town;  but  my  mother, 
who  was  a  slave  to  family  observances,  had 
always  been  good  to  the  old  man,  so  it  was 
natural  we  should  be  called  on — and  there 
was  the  saving  of  rent  and  the  good  air  for 
Kate.     So  we  went. 

"You  never  knew  Joseph  Lenman? 
Well,  picture  to  yourself  an  amoeba  or  some 
primitive  organism  of  that  sort,  under  a 
Titan's  microscope.  He  was  large,  undif- 
ferentiated, inert — since  I  could  remember 
him  he  had  done  nothing  but  take  his  tem- 
perature and  read  the  Churchman.  Oh, 
and  cultivate  melons — that  was  his  hobby. 
Not  vulgar,  out-of-door  melons — his  were 
grown  under  glass.  He  had  miles  of  it 
at  Wrenfield — his  big  kitchen-garden  was 
surrounded  by  blinking  battalions  of  green- 
houses. And  in  nearly  all  of  them  melons 
were  grown — early  melons  and  late,  French, 
English,  domestic — dwarf  melons  and  mon- 
sters: every  shape,  colour  and  variety.  They 
were  petted  and  nursed  like  children — a 
staff  of  trained  attendants  waited  on  them. 
I'm  not  sure  they  didn't  have  a  doctor 
to  take  their  temperature — at  any  rate  the 
place  was  full  of  thermometers.  And  they 
didn't  sprawl  on  the  ground  like  ordinary 
melons;  they  were  trained  against  the  glass 
like  nectarines,  and  each  melon  hung  in  a 
net  which  sustained  its  weight  and  left  it 
free  on  all  sides  to  the  sun  and  air.  .  . 
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"It  used  to  strike  me  sometimes  that  old 
Lenman  was  just  like  one  of  his  own  mel- 
ons— the  pale-fleshed  English  kind.  His 
life,  apathetic  and  motionless,  hung  in  a 
net  of  gold,  in  an  equable  warm  ventilated 
atmosphere,  high  above  sordid  earthly 
worries.  The  cardinal  rule  of  his  existence 
was  not  to  let  himself  be  'worried.'  .  .  I 
remember  his  advising  me  to  try  it  myself, 
one  day  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  Kate's 
bad  health,  and  her  need  of  a  change.  *  I 
never  let  myself  worry,'  he  said  com- 
placendy.  'It's  the  worst  thing  for  the 
liver — and  you  look  to  me  as  if  you  had  a 
liver.  Take  my  advice  and  be  cheerful. 
You'll  make  yourself  happier  and  others 
too.'  And  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  write  a 
cheque,  and  send  the  poor  girl  off  for  a 
holiday! 

"The  hardest  part  of  it  was  that  the 
money  half-belonged  to  us  already.  The 
old  skin-flint  only  had  it*for  life,  in  trust 
for  us  and  the  others.  But  his  life  was  a 
good  deal  sounder  than  mine  or  Kate's — 
and  one  could  picture  him  taking  extra 
care  of  it  for  the  joke  of  keeping  us  waiting. 
I  always  felt  that  the  sight  of  our  hungry 
eyes  was  a  tonic  to  him. 

"Well,  I  tried  to  see  if  I  couldn't  reach 
him  through  his  vanity.  I  flattered  him, 
feigned  a  passionate  interest  in  his  melons. 
And  he  was  taken  in,  and  used  to  discourse 
on  them  by  the  hour.  On  fine  days  he  was 
driven  to  the  green-houses  in  his  pony- 
chair,  and  waddled  through  them,  prod- 
ding and  leering  at  the  fruit,  like  a  fat 
Turk  in  his  seraglio.  When  he  bragged  to 
me  of  the  expense  of  growing  them  I  was 
reminded  of  a  hideous  old  Lothario  brag- 
ging of  what  his  pleasures  cost.  And  the 
resemblance  was  completed  by  the  fact  that 
he  couldn't  eat  as  much  as  a  mouthful  of 
his  melons — had  lived  for  years  on  butter- 
milk and  toast.  'But,  after  all,  it's  my  only 
hobby — why  shouldn't  I  indulge  it?'  he 
said  sentimentally.  As  if  I'd  ever  been 
able  to  indulge  any  of  mine!  On  the  keep 
of  those  melons  Kate  and  I  could  have 
lived  like  gods.  .  . 

"One  day  toward  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, when  Kate  was  too  unwell  to  drag 
herself  up  to  the  big  house,  she  asked  me 
to  go  and  spend  the  afternoon  with  cousin 
Joseph.  It  was  a  lovely  soft  September 
afternoon — a  day  to  lie  under  a  Roman 
stone-pine,  with  one's  eyes  on  the  sky,  and 


let  the  cosmic  harmonies  rush  through  one. 
Perhaps  the  vision  was  suggested  by  the 
fact  that,  as  I  entered  cousin  Joseph's 
hideous  black  walnut  library,  I  passed  one 
of  the  under-gardeners,  a  handsome  full- 
throated  Italian,  who  dashed  out  in  such  a 
hurry  that  he  nearly  knocked  me  down.  I 
remember  thinking  it  queer  that  the  fellow, 
whom  I  had  often  seen  about  the  melon- 
houses,  did  not  bow  to  me,  or  even  seem 
to  see  me. 

"Cousin  Joseph  sat  in  his  usual  seat, 
behind  the  darkened  windows,  his  fat 
hands  folded  on  his  protuberant  waistcoat, 
the  last  number  of  the  Churchman  at  his 
elbow,  and  near  it,  on  a  huge  dish,  a  fat 
melon — the  fattest  melon  I'd  ever  seen. 
As  I  looked  at  it  I  pictured  the  ecstasy  of 
contemplation  from  which  I  must  have 
roused  him,  and  congratulated  myself  on 
finding  him  in  such  a  mood,  since  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  ask  him  a  favour. 
Then  I  noticed  that  his  face,  instead  of 
looking  as  calm  as  an  egg-shell,  was  dis- 
torted and  whimpering — and  without  stop- 
ping to  greet  me  he  pointed  passionately  to 
the  melon. 

"'Look  at  it,  look  at  it — did  you  ever 
see  such  a  beauty?  Such  firmness — 
roundness — such  delicious  smoothness  to 
the  touch  ? '  It  was  as  if  he  had  said  '  she ' 
instead  of  'it,'  and  when  he  put  out  his 
senile  hand  and  touched  the  melon  I  posi- 
tively had  to  look  the  other  way. 

"Then  he  told  me  what  had  happened. 
The  Italian  under-gardener,  who  had  been 
specially  recommended  for  the  melon- 
houses — though  it  was  against  my  cousin's 
principles  to  employ  a  Papist — had  been 
assigned  to  the  care  of  the  monster:  for  it 
had  revealed  itself,  early  in  its  existence,  as 
destined  to  become  a  monster,  to  surpass 
its  plumpest,  pulpiest  sisters,  carry  off 
prizes  at  agricultural  shows,  and  be  photo- 
graphed and  celebrated  in  every  gardening 
paper  in  the  land.  The  Italian  had  done 
well — seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. And  that  very  morning  he  had 
been  ordered  to  pick  the  melon,  which  was 
to  be  shown  next  day  at  the  county  fair, 
and  to  bring  it  in  for  Mr.  Lenman  to  gaze 
on  its  blonde  virginity.  But  in  picking  it, 
what  had  the  damned  scoundrelly  Jesuit 
done  but  drop  it — drop  it  crash  on  the 
sharp  spout  of  a  watering-pot,  so  that  it 
received   a  deep  gash  in   its    firm    pale 
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rotundity,  and  was  henceforth  but  a  bruised, 
ruined,  fallen  melon? 

"The  old  man's  rage  was  fearful  in  its 
impotence — he  shook,  spluttered  and  stran- 
gled with  it.  He  had  just  had  the  Italian 
up  and  had  sacked  him  on  the  spot,  without 
wages  or  character — had  threatened  to 
have  him  arrested  if  he  was  ever  caught 
prowling  about  Wrenfield.  'By  God,  and 
I'll  do  it— 111  write  to  Washington— I'll 
have  the  pauper  scoundrel  deported!  I'll 
show  him  what  money  can  do!'  As  likely 
as  not  there  was  some  murderous  Black- 
hand  business  under  it — it  would  be  found 
that  the  fellow  was  a  member  of  a  'gang.' 
Those  Italians  would  murder  you  for  a 
quarter.  He  meant  to  have  the  police  look 
into  it.  .  .  And  then  he  grew  frightened 
at  his  own  excitement.  'But  I  must  calm 
myself,'  he  said.  He  took  his  temperature, 
rang  for  his  drops,  and  turned  to  the 
Churchman.  He  had  been  reading  an 
article  on  Nestorianism  when  the  melon 
was  brought  in.  He  asked  me  to  go  on 
with  it,  and  I  read  to  him  for  an  hour,  in 
the  dim  close  room,  with  a  fat  fly  buzzing 
stealthily  about  the  fallen  melon. 

"All  the  while  one  phrase  of  the  old 
man's  buzzed  in  my  brain  like  the  fly  about 
the  melon.  '  /'//  show  him  what  money  can 
do  I '  Good  heaven !  If  /  could  but  show 
the  old  man!  If  I  could  make  him  see  his 
power  of  giving  happiness  as  a  new  outlet 
for  his  monstrous  egotism!  I  tried  to  tell 
him  something  about  my  situation  and 
Kate's — spoke  of  my  ill-health,  my  unsuc- 
cessful drudgery,  my  longing  to  write,  to 
make  myself  a  name — I  stammered  out  an 
entreaty  for  a  loan.  'I  can  guarantee  to 
repay  you,  sir — I've  a  half- written  play  as 
security.  .  .' 

"  I  shall  never  forget  his  glassy  stare.  His 
face  had  grown  as  smooth  as  an  egg-shell 
again — his  eyes  peered  over  his  fat  cheeks 
like  sentinels  over  a  slippery  rampart. 

"'A  half -written  play — a  play  of  yours 
as  security?'  He  looked  at  me  almost 
fearfully,  as  if  detecting  the  first  symptoms 
of  insanity.  '  Do  you  understand  anything 
of  business?'  he  enquired  mildly.  I 
laughed  and  answered:     'No,  not  much.' 

"He  leaned  back  with  closed  lids.  'AH 
this  excitement  has  been  too  much  for  me,' 
he  said.  '  If  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  prepare 
for  my  nap.'  And  I  stumbled  out  of  the 
room,  blindly,  like  the  Italian." 


Granice  moved  away  from  the  mantel- 
piece, and  walked  across  to  the  tray  set 
out  with  decanters  and  soda-water.  He 
poured  himself  a  tall  glass  of  soda-water, 
emptied  it,  and  glanced  at  Ascham's  dead 
cigar. 

"Better  light  another,"  he  suggested. 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head,  and  Granice 
went  on  with  his  tale.  He  told  of  his 
mounting  obsession — how  the  murderous 
impulse  had  waked  in  him  on  the  instant  of 
his  cousin's  refusal,  and  he  had  muttered  to 
himself:  "By  God,  if  you  won't,  I'll 
make  you."  He  spoke  more  tranquilly  as 
the  narrative  proceeded,  as  though  his  rage 
had  died  down  once  the  resolve  to  act  on 
it  was  taken.  He  applied  his  whole  mind 
to  the  question  of  how  the  old  man  was  to 
be  "disposed  of."  Suddenly  he  remem- 
bered the  outcry:  "Those  Italians  will 
murder  you  for  a  quarter!"  But  no  defi- 
nite project  presented  itself:  he  simply 
waited  for  an  inspiration. 

Granice  and  his  sister  moved  to  town  a 
day  or  two  after  the  incident  of  the  melon. 
But  the  cousins,  who  had  returned,  kept 
them  informed  of  the  old  man's  condition. 
One  day,  about  three  weeks  later,  Granice, 
on  getting  home,  found  Kate  excited  over  a 
report  from  Wrenfield.  The  Italian  had 
been  there  again — had  somehow  slipped 
into  the  house,  made  his  way  up  to  the 
library,  and  "used  threatening  language." 
The  house-keeper  found  cousin  Joseph 
gasping,  the  whites  of  his  eyes  showing 
"something  awful."  The  doctor  was  sent 
for,  and  the  attack  warded  off;  and  the 
police  had  ordered  the  Italian  from  the 
neighbourhood. 

But  cousin-  Joseph,  thereafter,  lan- 
guished, had  "nerves,"  and  lost  his  taste  for 
toast  and  butter-milk.  The  doctor  called 
in  a  colleague,  and  the  consultation  amused 
and  excited  the  old  man — he  became  once 
more  an  important  figure.  The  medical 
men  reassured  the  family — too  completely! 
— and  to  the  patient  they  recommended  a 
more  varied  diet:  advised  him  to  take 
whatever  "tempted  him."  And  so  one 
day,  tremulously,  prayerfully,  he  decided 
on  a  tiny  bit  of  melon.  It  was  brought  up 
with  ceremony,  and  consumed  in  the 
presence  of  the  house-keeper  and  a  hover- 
ing cousin;  and  twenty  minutes  later  he 
was  dead.  .  . 

"But  you  remember  the  circumstances," 
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Granice  went  on;  "how  suspicion  turned  at 
once  on  the  Italian?  In  spite  of  the  hint 
the  police  had  given  him  he  had  been  seen 
hanging  about  the  house  since  'the  scene.' 
It  was  said  that  he  had  tender  relations 
with  the  kitchen-maid,  and  the  rest  seemed 
easy  to  explain.  But  when  they  looked 
round  to  ask  him  for  the  explanation  he 
was  gone — gone  clean  out  of  sight.  He 
had  been  '  warned '  to  leave  Wrenfield,  and 
he  had  taken  the  warning  so  to  heart  that 
no  one  ever  laid  eyes  on  him  again." 

Granice  paused.  He  had  dropped  into 
a  chair  opposite  the  lawyer's,  and  he  sat 
for  a  moment,  his  head  thrown  back,  look- 
ing about  the  familiar  room.  Everything 
in  it  had  grown  grimacing  and  alien,  and 
each  strange  insistent  object  seemed  cran- 
ing forward  from  its  place  to  hear  him. 

"  It  was  I  who  put  the  stuff  in  the  melon," 
he  said.  "And  I  don't  want  you  to  think 
I'm  sorry  for  it.  This  isn't  'remorse,' 
understand.  I'm  glad  the  old  skin-flint  is 
dead — I'm  glad  the  others  have  their 
money.  But  mine's  no  use  to  me  any 
more.  My  sister  married  miserably,  and 
died.    And  I've  never  had  what  I  wanted. " 

Ascham  continued  to  stare;  then  he 
said:  "What  on  earth  was  your  object, 
then?" 

"Why,  to  get  what  I  wanted — what  I 
fancied  was  in  reach!  I  wanted  change, 
rest,  life,  for  both  of  us — wanted,  above  all, 
for  myself,  the  chance  to  write !  I  travelled, 
got  back  my  health,  and  came  home  to  tie 
myself  up  to  my  work.  And  I've  slaved 
at  it  steadily  for  ten  years  without  reward — 
without  the  most  distant  hope  of  success! 
Nobody  will  look  at  my  stuff.  And  now 
I'm  fifty,  and  I'm  beaten,  and  I  know  it." 
His  chin  dropped  forward  on  his  breast. 
"I  want  to  chuck  the  whole  business,"  he 
ended. 

Ill 

It  was  after  midnight  when  Ascham  left. 

His  hand  on  Granice's  shoulder,  as  he 
turned  to  go — "District  Attorney  be 
hanged;  see  a  doctor,  see  a  doctor! "  he  had 
cried;  and  so,  with  an  exaggerated  laugh, 
had  pulled  on  his  coat  and  departed. 

Granice  turned  back  into  the  library.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  Ascham 
would  not  believe  his  story.  For  three 
hours  he  had  explained,  elucidated,  pa- 


tiently and  painfully  gone  over  every  de- 
tail— but  without  once  breaking  down  the 
iron  incredulity  of  the  lawyer's  eye. 

At  first  Ascham  had  feigned  to  be  con- 
vinced— but  that,  as  Granice  now  per- 
ceived, was  simply  to  get  him  to  expose 
himself,  to  entrap  him  into  contradictions. 
And  when  the  attempt  failed,  when  Gra- 
nice triumphantly  met  and  refuted  each 
disconcerting  question,  the  lawyer  dropped 
the  mask  suddenly,  and  said  with  a  good- 
humoured  laugh :  "  By  Jove,  Granice  you'll 
write  a  successful  play  yet.  The  way 
you've  worked  this  all  out  is  a  marvel." 

Granice  swung  about  furiously — that 
last  sneer  about  the  play  inflamed  him. 
Was  all  the  world  in  a  conspiracy  to  deride 
his  failure  ? 

"I  did  it,  I  did  it,"  he  muttered  sullenly, 
his  rage  spending  itself  against  the  impene- 
trable surface  of  the  other's  mockery;  and 
Ascham  answered  with  a  smile:  "Ever 
read  any  of  those  books  on  hallucination? 
I've  got  a  fairly  good  medico-legal  library. 
I  could  send  you  one  or  two  if  you  like.  .  .  " 

Left  alone,  Granice  cowered  down  in  the 
chair  before  his  writing-table.  He  under- 
stood that  Ascham  thought  him  off  his 
head. 

"Good  God — what  if  they  all  think  me 
crazy  ?  " 

The  horror  of  it  broke  out  over  him  in  a 
cold  sweat — he  sat  there  and  shook,  his 
eyes  hidden  in  his  icy  hands.  But  gradu- 
ally, as  he  began  to  rehearse  his  story  for 
the  thousandth  time,  he  saw  again  how 
incontrovertible  it  was,  and  felt  sure  that 
any  criminal  lawyer  would  believe  him. 

"That's  the  trouble — Ascham's  not  a 
criminal  lawyer.  And  then  he's  a  friend. 
What  a  fool  I  was  to  talk  to  a  friend !  Even 
if  he  did  believe  me,  he'd  never  let  me  see  it 
— his  instinct  would  be  to  cover  the  whole 
thing  up.  .  .  But  in  that  case — if  he  did 
believe  me — he  might  think  it  a  kindness 
to  get  me  shut  up  in  an  asylum.  .  ." 
Granice  began  to  tremble  again.  "Good 
heaven!  If  he  should  bring  in  an  expert — 
one  of  those  damned  alienists!  Ascham 
and  Pettilow  can  do  anything — their  word 
always  goes.  If  Ascham  drops  a  hint  that 
I'd  better  be  shut  up,  I'll  be  in  a  strait- 
jacket  by  to-morrow!  And  he'd  do  it 
from  the  kindest  motives — be  quite  right 
to  do  it  if  he  thinks  I'm  a  murderer!" 
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The  vision  froze  him  to  his  chair.  He 
pressed  his  lists  to  his  bursting  temples  and 
tried  to  think.  For  the  first  time  he  hoped 
that  Ascham  had  not  believed  his  story. 

"But  he  did — he  did!  I  can  see  it  now 
— I  noticed  what  a  queer  eye  he  cocked  at 
me.  Good  God,  what  shall  I  do — what 
shall  I  do?" 

He  started  up  and  looked  at  the  clock. 
Half-past  one.  What  if  Ascham  should 
think  the  case  urgent,  rout  out  an  alienist, 
and  come  back  with  him  ?  Granice  jumped 
to  his  feet,  and  his  sudden  gesture  brushed 
the  morning  paper  from  the  table.  Me- 
chanically he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  the 
movement  started  a  new  train  of  associa- 
tion. 

He  sat  down  again,  and  reached  for  the 
telephone  book  in  the  rack  by  his  chair. 

"Give  me  three-o-ten  .  .  .  yes." 

The  new  idea  in  his  mind  had  revived 
his  flagging  energy.  He  would  act — act 
at  once.  It  was  only  by  thus  planning 
ahead,  committing  himself  to  some  un- 
avoidable line  of  conduct,  that  he  could 
pull  himself  through  the  meaningless  days. 
Each  time  he  reached  a  fresh  decision  it 
was  like  coming  out  of  a  foggy  weltering 
sea  into  a  calm  harbour  with  lights.  One 
of  the  queerest  phases  of  his  long  agony 
was  the  intense  relief  produced  by  these 
momentary  lulls. 

"That  the  office  of  the  Investigator? 
Yes?  Give  me  Mr,  Denver,  please.  .  . 
Hallo,  Denver.  .  .  Yes,  Hubert  Granice. 
.  .  .  Just  caught  you?  Going  straight 
home  ?  Can  I  come  and  see  you  .  .  . 
yes,  now  .  .  .  have  a  talk?  It's  rather 
urgent  .  .  .  yes,  might  give  you  some 
first-rate 'copy.'  .  .  .  All  right!"  He  hung 
up  the  receiver  with  a  laugh.  It  had  been 
a  happy  thought  to  call  up  the  editor  of  the 
Investigator — Robert  Denver  was  the  very 
man  he  needed.  .  . 

Granice  put  out  the  lights  in  the  library 
— it  was  odd  how  the  automatic  gestures 
persisted! — went  into  the  hall,  put  on  his 
hat  and  overcoat,  and  let  himself  out  of 
the  flat.  In  the  hall,  a  sleepy  elevator 
boy  blinked  at  him  and  then  dropped  his 
head  on  his  folded  arms.  Granice  passed 
out  into  the  street.  At  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  he  hailed  a  crawling  cab,  and  called 
outanup-town  address.  The  long  thorough- 
fare stretched  before  him,  dim  and  de- 
serted, like  an  ancient  avenue  of  tombs. 


But  from  Denver's  house  a  friendly  beam 
fell  on  the  pavement;  and  as  Granice 
sprang  from  his  cab  the  editor's  electric 
turned  the  corner. 

The  two  men  grasped  hands,  and  Den- 
ver, feeling  for  his  latch-key,  ushered 
Granice  into  the  brightly-lit  hall. 

"Disturb  me?  Not  a  bit.  You  might 
have,  at  ten  to-morrow  morning  .  .  .  but 
this  is  my  liveliest  hour  .  .  .  you  know 
my  habits  of  old." 

Granice  had  known  Robert  Denver  for 
fifteen  years — watched  his  rise  through  all 
the  stages  of  journalism  to  the  Olympian 
pinnacle  of  the  Investigator's  editorial 
office.  In  the  thick-set  man  with  grizzling 
hair  there  were  few  traces  left  of  the  hun- 
gry-eyed young  reporter  who,  on  his  way 
home  in  the  small  hours,  used  to  "bob  in" 
on  Granice,  while  the  latter  sat  grinding  at 
his  plays.  Denver  had  to  pass  Granice's 
flat  on  the  way  to  his  own,  and  it  became 
a  habit,  if  he  saw  a  light  in  the  window,  and 
Grantee's  shadow  against  the  blind,  to  go 
in,  smoke  a  pipe,  and  discuss  the  universe. 

"Well — this  is  like  old  times — a  good 
old  habit  reversed."  The  editor  smote  his 
visitor  genially  on  the  shoulder.  "Re- 
minds me  of  the  nights  when  I  used  to  rout 
you  out.  .  .  How's  the  play,  by  the 
way?  There  is  a  play,  I  suppose?  It's 
as  safe  to  ask  you  that  as  to  say  to  some 
men:     ' How's  the  baby?'" 

Denver  laughed  good-naturedly,  and 
Granice  thought  how  thick  and  heavy  he 
had  grown.  It  was  evident,  even  to 
Granice's  tortured  nerves,  that  the  words 
had  not  been  uttered  in  malice — and  the 
fact  gave  him  a  new  measure  of  his  insignifi- 
cance. Denver  did  not  even  know  that  he 
had  been  a  failure!  The  fact  hurt  more 
than  Ascham's  irony. 

"Come  in — come  in."  The  editor  led 
the  way  into  a  small  cheerful  room,  where 
there  were  cigars  and  decanters.  He 
pushed  an  arm-chair  toward  his  visitor,  and 
dropped  into  another  with  a  comfortable 
groan. 

"Now,  then — help  yourself.  And  let's 
hear  all  about  it." 

He  beamed  at  Granice  over  his  pipe- 
bowl,  and  the  latter,  lighting  his  cigar,  said 
to  himself :  "  Success  makes  men  comfort- 
able, but  it  makes  them  stupid." 

Then  he  turned,  and  began:  "Denver, 
I  want  to  tell  you " 
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The  clock  ticked  rhythmically  on  the 
mantel-piece.  The  little  room  was  gradu- 
ally filled  with  drifting  blue  layers  of  smoke, 
and  through  them  the  editor's  face  came 
and  went  like  the  moon  through  a  moving 
sky.  Once  the  hour  struck — then  the 
rhythmical  ticking  began  again.  The  at- 
mosphere grew  denser  and  heavier,  and 
beads  of  perspiration  began  to  roll  from 
Grantee's  forehead. 

"  Do  you  mind  if  I  open  the  window  ? " 

"No.  It  is  stuffy  in  here.  Wait— 111 
do  it  myself."  Denver  pushed  down  the 
upper  sash,  and  returned  to  his  chair. 
"Well — go  on,"  he  said,  filling  another 
pipe.   His  composure  exasperated  Grantee. 

"There's  no  use  in  my  going  on  if  you 
don't  believe  me." 

The  editor  remained  unmoved.  "Who 
says  I  don't  believe  you  ?  And  how  can  I 
tell  till  you've  finished?" 

Grantee  went  on,  ashamed  of  his  out- 
burst. "It  was  simple  enough,  as  you'll 
see.  From  the  day  the  old  man  said  to  me, 
'Those  Italians  would  murder  you  for  a 
quarter,'  I  dropped  everything  and  just 
worked  at  my  scheme.  It  struck  me  at 
once  that  I  must  find  a  way  of  getting  to 
Wrenfield  and  back  in  a  night — and  that 
led  to  the  idea  of  a  motor.  A  motor — that 
never  occurred  to  you  ?  You  wonder  where 
I  got  the  money,  I  suppose.  Well,  I  had 
a  thousand  or  so  put  by,  and  I  nosed 
around  till  I  found  what  I  wanted — a 
second-hand  racer.  I  knew  how  to  drive 
a  car,  and  I  tried  the  thing  and  found  it  was 
all  right.  Times  were  bad,  and  I  bought 
it  for  my  price,  and  stored  it  away.  Where  ? 
Why,  in  one  of  those  no-questions-asked 
garages  where  they  keep  motors  that  are 
not  for  family  use.  I  had  a  lively  cousin 
who  had  put  me  up  to  that  dodge,  and  I 
looked  about  till  I  found  a  queer  hole 
where  they  took  in  my  car  like  a  baby  in  a 
foundling  asylum.  .  .  Then  I  practiced 
running  to  Wrenfield  and  back  in  a  night. 
I  knew  the  way  pretty  well,  for  I'd  done  it 
often  with  the  same  lively  cousin — and  in 
the  small  hours,  too.  The  distance  is  over 
ninety  miles,  and  on  the  third  trial  I  did 
it  under  two  hours.  But  my  arms  were  so 
lame  that  I  could  hardly  get  dressed  the 
next  morning.  .  . 

"Well,  then  came  the  report  about  the 
Italian's  threats,  and  I  saw  I  must  act  at 
once.  .  .  I  meant  to  break  into  the  old 


man's  room,  shoot  him,  and  get  away 
again.  It  was  a  big  risk,  but  I  thought  I 
could  manage  it.  Then  we  heard  that  he 
was  ill — that  there'd  been  a  consultation. 
Perhaps  the  fates  were  going  to  do  it  for 
me!  Good  Lord,  if  that  could  only  be!  ..." 

Grantee  stopped  and  wiped  his  forehead: 
the  open  window  did  not  seem  to  have 
cooled  the  room. 

"Then  came  word  that  he  was  better; 
and  the  day  after,  when  I  came  up  from 
my  office,  I  found  Kate  laughing  over  the 
news  that  he  was  to  try  a  bit  of  melon.  The 
house-keeper  had  just  telephoned  her — all 
Wrenfield  was  in  a  flutter.  The  doctor 
himself  had  picked  out  the  melon,  one  of 
the  little  French  ones  that  are  hardly 
bigger  than  a  large  tomato — and  the  patient 
was  to  eat  it  at  his  breakfast  the  next 
morning. 

"In  a  flash  I  saw  my  chance.  It  was 
a  bare  chance,  no  more.  But  I  knew  the 
ways  of  the  house — I  was  sure  the  melon 
would  be  brought  in  over  night  and  put  in 
the  pantry  ice-box.  If  there  were  only  one 
melon  in  the  ice-box  I  could  be  fairly  sure 
it  was  the  one  I  wanted.  Melons  didn't 
lie  around  loose  in  that  house — every  one 
was  known,  numbered,  catalogued.  The 
old  man  was  beset  by  the  dread  that  the 
servants  would  eat  them,  and  he  took  a 
hundred  mean  precautions  to  prevent  it. 
Yes,  I  felt  pretty  sure  of  my  melon  .  .  . 
and  poisoning  was  much  safer  than  shoot- 
ing. It  would  have  been  the  devil  and  all 
to  get  into  the  old  man's  bedroom  without 
his  rousing  the  house;  but  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  break  into  the  pantry  without  much 
trouble. 

"It  was  a  cloudy  night,  too — everything 
served  me.  I  dined  quietly,  and  sat  down 
at  my  desk.  Kate  had  one  of  her  usual 
headaches,  and  went  to  bed  early.  As 
soon  as  she  was  gone  I  slipped  out.  I  had 
got  together  a  sort  of  disguise — red  beard 
and  queer-looking  ulster.  I  shoved  them 
into  a  bag,  and  went  round  to  the  garage. 
There  was  no  one  there  but  a  half-drunken 
machinist  whom  I'd  never  seen  before. 
That  served  me,  too.  They  were  always 
changing  machinists,  and  this  new  fellow 
didn't  even  bother  to  ask  if  the  car  be- 
longed to  me.  It  was  a  very  easy-going 
place.  .  . 

"Well,  I  jumped  in,  ran  up  Broadway, 
and  let  the  car  go  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of 
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Harlem.  Dark  as  it  was,  I  could  trust 
myself  to  strike  a  sharp  pace.  In  the 
shadow  of  a  wood  I  stopped  a  second  and 
got  into  the  beard  and  ulster.  Then  away 
again — it  was  just  eleven-thirty  when  I  g6t 
to  Wrenfield. 

"I  left  the  car  in  a  dark  lane  behind  the 
Lenman  place,  and  slipped  through  the 
kitchen-garden.  The  melon-houses  winked 
at  me  through  the  dark — I  remember  think- 
ing that  they  knew  what  I  wanted  to  know. 
...  By  the  stable  a  dog  came  out 
growling — but  he  nosed  me  out,  jumped  on 
me,  and  went  back.  .  .  The  house  was 
as  dark  as  the  grave.  I  knew  everybody 
went  to  bed  by  ten.  But  there  might  be  a 
prowling  servant — the  kitchen-maid  might 
have  come  down  to  let  in  her  Italian.  I 
had  to  risk  that,  of  course.  I  crept  around 
by  the  back  door  and  hid  in  the  shrubbery. 
Then  I  listened.  It  was  all  as  silent  as 
death.  I  crossed  over  to  the  house,  pried 
open  the  pantry  window  and  climbed  in. 
I  had  a  little  electric  lamp  in  my  pocket,  and 
shielding  it  with  my  cap  I  groped  my  way 
to  the  ice-box,  opened  it — and  there  was 
the  litde  French  melon  .  .  .  only  one. 

"I  stopped  to  listen — I  was  quite  cool. 
Then  I  pulled  out  my  bottle  of  stuff  and 
my  syringe,  and  gave  each  section  of  the 
melon  a  hypodermic.  It  was  all  done  in- 
side of  three  minutes — at  ten  minutes  to 
twelve  I  was  back  in  the  car.  I  got  out  of 
the  lane  as  quietly  as  I  could,  struck  a 
back  road  that  skirted  the  village,  and  let 
the  car  out  as  soon  as  I  was  beyond  the  last 
houses.  I  only  stopped  once  on  the  way  in, 
to  drop  the  beard  and  ulster  into  a  pond. 
I  had  a  big  stone  ready  to  weight  them  with 
and  they  went  down  plump,  like  a  dead 
body — and  at  two  o'clock  I  was  back  at 
my  desk." 

Granice  stopped  speaking  and  looked 
across  the  smoke-fumes  at  his  listener;  but 
Denver's  face  remained  inscrutable. 

At  length  he  said:  "Why  did  you  want 
to  tell  me  this?" 

The  question  startled  Granice.  He  was 
about  to  explain,  as  he  had  explained  to 
Ascham;  but  suddenly  it  occurred  to  him 
that  if  his  motive  had  not  seemed  convinc- 
ing to  the  lawyer  it  would  carry  much  less 
weight  with  Denver.  Both  were  successful 
men,  and  success  does  not  understand  the 
subtle  agony  of  failure.  Granice  cast  about 
for  another  reason. 


"Why,  I — the  thing  haunts  me  ...  re- 
morse, I  suppose  you'd  call  it.  .  . " 

Denver  struck  the  ashes  from  his  empty 
pipe. 

"Remorse?  Bosh!"  he  said  energeti- 
cally. 

Granice's  heart  sank.  "You  don't  be- 
lieve in — remorse?" 

"Not  an  atom:  in  the  man  of  action. 
The  mere  fact  of  your  talking  of  remorse 
proves  to  me  that  you're  not  the  man  to 
have  planned  and  put  through  such  a  job." 

Granice  groaned.  "Well — I  lied  to  you 
about  remorse.     I've  never  felt  any." 

Denver's  lips  tightened  sceptically  about 
his  freshly-filled  pipe.  "What  was  your 
motive,  then?    You  must  have  had  one." 

"I'll  tell  you — "  And  Granice  began 
again  to  rehearse  the  story  of  his  failure,  of 
his  loathing  for  life.  "  Don't  say  you  don't 
believe  me  this  time  .  .  .  that  this  isn't 
a  real  reason ! "  he  stammered  out  piteously 
as  he  ended. 

Denver  meditated.  "No,  I  won't  say 
that.  I've  seen  too  many  queer  things. 
There's  always  a  reason  for  wanting  to  get 
out  of  life — the  wonder  is  that  we  find  so 
many  for  staying  in ! " 

Granice's  heart  grew  light.  "Then  you 
do  believe  me?"  he  faltered. 

"Believe  that  you're  sick  of  the  job? 
Yes.  And  that  you  haven't  the  nerve  to 
pull  the  trigger?  Oh,  yes — that's  easy 
enough,  too.  But  all  that  doesn't  make  you 
a  murderer — though  I  don't  say  it  proves 
you  could  never  have  been  one." 

"I  have  been  one,  Denver — I  swear  to 
you." 

"Perhaps."  He  meditated.  "Just  tell 
me  one  or  two  things." 

"  Oh,  go  ahead.  You  won't  stump  me ! " 
Granice  heard  himself  say  with  a  laugh. 

"Well — how  did  you  make  all  those  trial 
trips  without  exciting  your  sister's  curios- 
ity ?  I  knew  your  night  habits  pretty  well 
at  that  time,  remember.  You  were  very 
seldom  out  late.  Didn't  the  change  in 
your  ways  surprise  her?" 

"No;  because  she  was  away  at  the  time. 
She  went  to  pay  several  visits  in  the 
country  soon  after  we  came  back  from 
Wrenfield,  and  was  only  in  town  for  a 
night  or  two  before — before  I  did  the  job." 

"And  that  night  she  went  to  bed  early 
with  a  headache?" 

"Yes — blinding.     She  didn't  know  any- 
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thing  when  she  had  that  kind.  And  her 
room  was  at  the  back  of  the  flat." 

Denver  again  meditated.  "And  when 
you  got  back — she  didn't  hear  you?  You 
got  in  without  her  knowing  it?" 

"Yes.  I  went  straight  to  my  work — 
took  it  up  at  the  word  where  I'd  left  off — 
why,  Denver,  don't  you  remember?"  Gra- 
nice  suddenly,  passionately  interjected. 

"Remember ?" 

"Yes;  how  you  found  me — when  you 
looked  in  that  morning,  between  two  and 
three  .  .  .  your  usual  hour  ...   ?" 

"Yes,"  the  editor  nodded. 

Granice  gave  a  short  laugh.  "  In  my  old 
coat — with  my  pipe:  looked  as  if  I'd  been 
working  all  night,  didn't  I?  Well,  I 
hadn't  been  in  my  chair  ten  minutes!" 

Denver  uncrossed  his  legs  and  then 
crossed  them  again.  "I  didn't  know 
whether  you  remembered  that." 

"What?" 

"My  coming  in  that  particular  night — 
or  morning." 

Granice  swung  round  in  his  chair. 
"Why,  man  alive!  That's  why  I'm  here 
now.  .  Because  it  was  you  who  spoke  for 
me  at  the  inquest,  when  they  looked  round 
to  see  what  all  the  old  man's  heirs  had  been 
doing  that  night — you  who  testified  to 
having  dropped  in  and  found  me  at  my 
desk  as  usual.  ...  I  thought  that  would 
appeal  to  your  journalistic  sense  if  nothing 
else  would!" 

Denver  smiled.  "Oh,  my  journalistic 
sense  is  still  susceptible  enough — and  the 
idea's  picturesque,  I  grant  you:  asking  the 
man  who  proved  your  alibi  to  establish 
your  guilt." 

"That's  it— that's  it ! "  Granice's  laugh 
had  a  ring  of  triumph. 

"Well,  but  how  about  the  other  chap's 
testimony — I  mean  that  young  doctor: 
what  was  his  name  ?  Ned  Ranney.  Don't 
you  remember  my  testifying  that  I'd  met 
him  at  the  elevated  station,  and  told  him  I 
was  on  my  way  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  you, 
and  his  saying:  'All  right;  you'll  find 
him  in.  I  passed  the  house  two  hours  ago, 
and  saw  his  shadow  against  the  blind,  as 
usual.'  And  the  lady  with  the  toothache 
in  the  flat  across  the  way :  she  corroborated 
his  statement,  you  remember." 

"Well,  then?"     "Yes;  I  remember." 

"Simple  enough.  Before  starting  I 
rigged  up  a  kind  of  mannikin  with  old 


coats  and  a  cushion — something  to  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  blind.  All  you  fellows  were 
used  to  seeing  my  shadow  there  in  the  small 
hours — I  counted  on  that,  and  knew  you'd 
take  any  vague  outline  as  mine." 

"Simple  enough,  as  you  say.  But  the 
woman  with  the  toothache  saw  the  shadow 
move — you  remember  she  said  she  saw  you 
sink  forward,  as  if  you'd  fallen  asleep." 

"  Yes;  and  she  was  right.  It  did  move. 
I  suppose  some  extra-heavy  dray  must  have 
jolted  by  the  flimsy  building — at  any  rate, 
something  gave  my  mannikin  a  jar,  and 
when  I  came  back  he  had  sunk  forward, 
half  over  the  table." 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  the 
two  men.  Granice,  with  a  throbbing  heart, 
watched  Denver  refill  his  pipe.  The  edi- 
tor, at  any  rate,  did  not  sneer  and  flout 
him.  After  all,  journalism  gave  a  deeper 
insight  than  the  law  into  the  fantastic  possi- 
bilities of  life,  prepared  one  better  to  allow 
for  the  incalculableness  of  human  impulses. 

"Well?"  Granice  faltered  out. 

Denver  stood  up  with  a  shrug.  "Look 
here,  man — what's  wrong  with  you  ?  Make 
a  clean  breast  of  it!  Nerves  gone  to 
smash  ?  I'd  like  to  take  you  to  see  a  chap 
I  know — an  ex-prize-fighter — who's  a  won- 
der at  pulling  fellows  in  your  state  out  of 
their  hole " 

"Oh,  oh — "  Granice  broke  in.  He 
stood  up  also,  and  the  two  men  eyed  each 
other.    "You  don't  believe  me,  then?" 

'  *  This  yarn — how  can  I  ?  There  wasn  't 
a  flaw  in  your  alibi." 

"  But  haven't  I  filled  it  full  of  them  now  ?  " 

Denver  shook  his  head.  "  I  might  think 
so  if  I  hadn't  happened  to  know  that  you 
wanted  to.  There's  the  hitch,  don't  you 
see?" 

Granice  groaned.  "No,  I  didn't  You 
mean  my  wanting  to  be  found  guilty. ? ' ' 

"Of  course!  If  somebody  else  had  ac- 
cused you,  the  story  might  have  been  worth 
looking  into.  As  it  is,  a  child  could  have 
invented  it.  It  doesn't  do  much  credit  to 
your  ingenuity." 

Granice  turned  sullenly  toward  the  door. 
What  was  the  use  of  arguing  ?  But  on  the 
threshold  a  sudden  impulse  drew  him  back. 
"Look  here,  Denver — I  daresay  you're 
right.  But  will  you  do  just  one  thing  to 
prove  it?  Put  my  statement  in  the  In- 
vestigator, just  as  I've  made  it.  Ridicule  it 
as  much  as  you  like.     Only  give  the  other 
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fellows  a  chance  at  it — men  who  don't 
know  anything  about  me.  Set  them  talk- 
ing and  looking  about.  I  don't  care  a 
damn  whether  you  believe  me — what  I 
want  is  to  convince  the  Grand  Jury!  I 
oughtn't  to  have  come  to  a  man  who  knows 
me — your  cursed  incredulity  is  infectious. 
I  don't  put  my  case  well,  because  I  know  in 
advance  it's  discredited,  and  I  almost  end 
by  not  believing  it  myself.  That's  why  I 
can't  convince  you.  It's  a  vicious  circle." 
He  laid  a  hand  on  Denver's  arm.  "Send 
a  stenographer,  and  put  my  statement  in 
the  paper." 

But  Denver  did  not  warm  to  the  idea. 
"My  dear  fellow,  you  seem  to  forget  that 
all  the  evidence  was  pretty  thoroughly 
sifted  at  the  time,  every  possible  clue  fol- 
lowed up.  The  public  would  have  been 
ready  enough  then  to  believe  that  you 
murdered  old  Lenman — you  or  anybody 
else.  All  they  wanted  was  a  murderer — 
the  most  improbable  would  have  served. 
But  your  alibi  was  too  confoundedly  com- 
plete. And  nothing  you've  told  me  has 
shaken  it. "  Denver  laid  his  cool  hand  over 
the  other's  burning  fingers.  "Look  here, 
old  fellow,  go  home  and  work  up  a  better 
case — then  come  in  and  submit  it  to  the 
Investigator." 


IV 


The  perspiration  was  rolling  off  Gran- 
ice's  forehead.  Every  few  minutes  he 
had  to  draw  out  his  handkerchief  and  wipe 
the  moisture  from  his  haggard  face. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  he  had  been 
talking  steadily,  putting  his  case  to  the 
District  Attorney.  Luckily  he  had  a  speak- 
ing acquaintance  with  Allonby,  and  had 
obtained,  without  much  difficulty,  a  private 
audience  on  the  very  day  after  his  talk  with 
Robert  Denver.  In  the  interval  between 
he  had  hurried  home,  got  put  of  his  evening 
clothes,  and  gone  forth  again  at  once  into 
the  dreary  dawn.  His  fear  of  Ascham  and 
the  alienist  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  in  his  rooms.  And  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  only  way  of  averting  that 
hideous  peril  was  by  establishing,  in  some 
sane  impartial  mind,  the  proof  of  his  guilt. 
Even  if  he  had  not  been  so  incurably  sick 
of  life,  the  electric  chair  seemed  now  the 
only  alternative  to  the  strait- jacket. 

As  he  paused  to  wipe  his  forehead  he 


saw  the  District  Attorney  glance  at  his 
watch.  The  gesture  was  significant,  and 
Granice  lifted  an  appealing  hand.  "I 
don't  expect  you  to  believe  me  now — but 
can't  you  put  me  under  arrest,  and  have  the 
thing  looked  into?" 

Allonby  smiled  faintly  under  his  heavy 
grayish  mustache.  He  had  a  ruddy  face, 
full  and  jovial,  in  which  his  keen  profes- 
sional eyes  seemed  to  keep  watch  over  im- 
pulses not  strictly  professional. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  we  need  lock 
you  up  just  yet.  But  of  course  I'm  bound 
to  look  into  your  statement " 

Granice  rose  with  an  exquisite  sense  of 
relief.  Surely  Allonby  wouldn't  have  said 
that  if  he  hadn't  believed  him! 

"That's  all  right.  Then  I  needn't  de- 
tain you.  I  can  be  found  at  any  time  at 
my  apartment."    He  gave  the  address. 

The  District  Attorney  smiled  again,  more 
openly.  "What  do  you  say  to  leaving  it 
for  an  hour  or  two  this  evening?  I'm 
giving  a  little  supper  at  Rector's — quiet, 
little  affair,  you  understand:  just  Miss 
Melrose — I  think  you  know  her — and  a 
friend  or  two;  and  if  you'll  join  us.  .  ." 

Granice  stumbled  out  of  the  office  with- 
out knowing  what  reply  he  had  made. 

He  waited  for  four  days — four  days  of 
concentrated  horror.  During  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  the  fear  of  Ascham's 
alienist  dogged  him;  and  as  that  subsided, 
it  was  replaced  by  the  exasperating  sense 
that  his  avowal  had  made  no  impression  on 
the  District  Attorney.  Evidently,  if  he 
had  been  going  to  look  into  the  case,  Allon- 
by would  have  been  heard  from  before  now. 
.  .  .  And  that  mocking  invitation  to  supper 
showed  clearly  enough  how  little  the  story 
had  impressed  him! 

Granice  was  overcome  by  the  futility  of 
any  farther  attempt  to  inculpate  himself. 
He  was  chained  to  life — a  "prisoner  of 
consciousness."  Where  was  it  he  had  read 
the  phrase?  Well,  he  was  learning  what 
it  meant.  In  the  glaring  night-hours,  when 
his  brain  seemed  ablaze,  he  was  visited  by 
a  sense  of  his  fixed  identity,  of  his  irre- 
ducible, inexpugnable  selfness,  keener, 
more  insidious,  more  unescapable,  than 
any  sensation  he  had  ever  known.  He 
had  not  guessed  that  the  mind  was  capable 
of  such  intricacies  of  self-realization,  of 
penetrating  so  deep  into  its  own  dark  wind- 
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ings.  Often  he  woke  from  his  brief 
snatches  of  sleep  with  the  feeling  that 
something  material  was  clinging  to  him, 
was  on  his  hands  and  face,  and  in  his 
throat — and  as  his  brain  cleared  he  under- 
stood that  it  was  the  sense  of  his  own 
loathed  personality  that  stuck  to  him  like 
some  thick  viscous  substance. 

Then,  in  the  first  morning  hours,  he 
would  rise  and  look  out  of  his  window  at 
the  awakening  activities  of  the  street — at 
the  street-cleaners,  the  ash-cart  drivers,  and 
the  other  dingy  workers  flitting  hurriedly 
by  through  the  sallow  winter  light.  Oh,  to 
be  one  of  them — any  of  them — to  take  his 
chance  in  any  of  their  skins!  They  were 
the  toilers — the  men  whose  lot  was  pitied — 
the  victims  wept  over  and  ranted  about  by 
altruists  and  economists;  and  how  gladly  he 
would  have  taken  up  the  load  of  any  one 
of  them,  if  only  he  might  have  shaken  off 
his  own!  But,  no — the  iron  circle  of  con- 
sciousness held  them  too:  each  one  was 
hand-cuffed  to  his  own  hideous  ego.  Why 
wish  to  be  any  one  man  rather  than 
another  ?  The  only  absolute  good  was  not 
to  be  .  .  .  And  Flint,  coming  in  to  draw 
his  bath,  would  ask  if  he  preferred  his  eggs 
scrambled  or  poached  that  morning  ? 

On  the  fifth  day  he  wrote  a  long  urgent 
letter  to  Allonby;  and  for  the  succeeding 
two  days  he  had  the  occupation  of  waiting 
for  an  answer.  He  hardly  stirred  from  his 
rooms,  in  his  fear  of  missing  the  letter  by 
a  moment;  but  would  the  District  Attorney 
write,  or  send  a  representative:  a  police- 
man, a  "secret  agent,"  or  some  other  mys- 
terious emissary  of  the  law  ? 

On  the  third  morning  Flint,  stepping 
softly — as  if,  confound  it!  his  master  were 
ill — entered  the  library  where  Granice  sat 
behind  an  unread  newspaper,  and  prof- 
fered a  card  on  a  tray. 

Granice  read  the  name — J.  B.  Hewson — 
and  underneath,  in  pencil,  "From  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office."  He  started  up  with 
a  thumping  heart,  and  signed  an  assent  to 
the  servant. 

Mr.  Hewson  was  a  slight  sallow  nonde- 
script man  of  about  fifty — the  kind  of  man 
of  whom  one  is  sure  to  see  a  specimen  in 
any  crowd.  ' l  Just  the  type  of  the  successf  ul 
detective,"  Granice  reflected  as  he  shook 
hands  with  his  visitor. 

And  it  was  in  that  character  that  Mr. 


Hewson  briefly  introduced  himself.  He 
had  been  sent  by  the  District  Attorney  to 
have  "a  quiet  talk"  with  Mr.  Granice — to 
ask  him  to  repeat  the  statement  he  had 
made  about  the  Lenman  murder. 

His  manner  was  so  quiet,  so  reasonable 
and  receptive,  that  Granice's  self-confi- 
dence returned.  Here  was  a  sensible  man 
— a  man  who  knew  his  business — it  would 
be  easy  enough  to  make  him  see  through 
that  ridiculous  alibi !  Granice  offered  Mr. 
Hewson  a  cigar,  and  lighting  one  himself — 
to  prove  his  coolness — began  again  to  tell 
his  story. 

He  was  conscious,  as  he  proceeded,  of 
telling  it  better  than  ever  before.  Practice 
helped,  no  doubt;  and  his  listener's  de- 
tached, impartial  attitude  helped  still  more. 
He  could  see  that  Hewson,  at  least,  had  not 
decided  in  advance  to  disbelieve  him,  and 
the  sense  of  being  trusted  made  him  more 
lucid  and  more  consecutive.  Yes,  this 
time  his  words  would  certainly  carry  con- 
viction. .  . 


Despairingly,  Granice  gazed  up  and 
down  the  shabby  street.  Beside  him  stood 
a  young  man  with  bright  prominent  eyes, 
a  smooth  but  not  too  smoothly-shaven  face, 
and  an  Irish  smile.  The  young  man's 
nimble  glance  followed  Granice's. 

"  Sure  of  the  number,  are  you  ?  "  he  asked 
briskly. " 

"Oh,  yes — it  was  104." 

"Well,  then,  the  new  building  has  swal- 
lowed it  up — that's  certain." 

He  tilted  his  head  back  and  surveyed  the 
half-finished  front  of  a  brick  and  lime- 
stone flat-house  that  reared  its  flimsy  ele- 
gance above  a  row  of  tottering  tenements 
and  stables. 

"Dead  sure?"  he  repeated. 

"Yes," said  Granice, discouraged.  "And 
even  if  I  hadn't  been,  I  know  the  garage  was 
just  opposite  Leffler's  over  there."  He 
pointed  across  the  street  to  a  tumble-down 
stable  with  a  blotched  sign  on  which  the 
words  "Livery  and  Boarding"  were  still 
faintly  discernible. 

The  young  man  dashed  across  to  the 
opposite  pavement.  "Well,  that's  some- 
thing— may  get  a  clue  there.  Leffler's — 
same  name  there,  anyhow.  You  remem- 
.ber  that  name?" 
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"Yes— ^iistinctly." 

Granice  had  felt  a  return  of  confidence 
since  he  had  enlisted  the  interest  of  the 
Explorer's  "smartest"  reporter.  If  there 
were  moments  when  he  hardly  believed  his 
own  story,  there  were  others  when  it 
seemed  impossible  that  every  one  should 
not  believe  it;  and  young  Peter  McCarren, 
peering,  listening,  questioning,  jotting 
down  notes,  inspired  him  with  an  exquisite 
sense  of  security.  McCarren  had  fastened 
on  the  case  at  once,  "like  a  leech,"  as  he 
phrased  it — jumped  at  it,  thrilled  to  it, 
and  settled  down  to  "draw  the  last  drop 
of  fact  from  it,  and  not  let  go  till  he  had." 
No  one  else  had  treated  Granice  in  that 
way — even  Allonby's  detective  had  not 
taken  a  single  note.  And  though  a  week  had 
elapsed  since  the  visit  of  that  authorized 
official,  nothing  had  been  heard  from  the 
District  Attorney's  office:  Allonby  had  ap- 
parently dropped  the  matter  again.  But 
McCarren  wasn't  going  to  drop  it — not  he! 
He  positively  hung  on  Granice's  footsteps. 
They  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
previous  day  together,  and  now  they  were 
off  again,  running  down  clues. 

But  at  Leffler's  they  got  none,  after  all. 
Leffler's  was  no  longer  a  stable.  It  was 
condemned  to  demolition,  and  in  the  re- 
spite between  sentence  and  execution  it  had 
become  a  vague  place  of  storage,  a  hospital 
for  broken-down  carriages  and  carts,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  blear-eyed  old  woman  who 
knew  nothing  of  Flood's  garage  across  the 
way — did  not  even  remember  what  had 
stood  there  before  the  new  flat-house  began 
to  rise. 

"Well — we  may  run  Leffler  down  some- 
where; I've  seen  harder  jobs  done,"  said 
McCarren,  cheerfully  noting  down  the 
name. 

As  they  walked  back  toward  Sixth 
Avenue  he  added,  in  a  less  sanguine  tone: 
"I'd  undertake  now  to  put  the  thing 
through  if  you  could  only  put  me  on  the 
track  of  that  cyanide." 

Granice's  heart  sank.  Yes — there  was 
the  weak  spot;  he  had  felt  it  from  the  first! 
But  he  still  hoped  to  convince  McCarren 
that  his  case  was  strong  enough  without  it; 
and  he  urged  the  reporter  to  come  back  to 
his  rooms  and  sum  up  the  facts  with  him 
again. 

"Sorry,  Mr.  Granice,  but  I'm  due  at  the 
office  now.     Besides,  it'd  be  no  use  till  J 


get  some  fresh  stuff  to  work  on.     Suppose. 
I  call  you  up  tomorrow  or  next  day  ? " 

He  plunged  into  a  trolley  and  left  Gran- 
ice gazing  desolately  after  him. 

Two  days  later  he  reappeared  at  the 
apartment,  a  shade  less  jaunty  in  de- 
meanor. 

"Well,  Mr.  Granice,  the  stars  in  their 
courses  are  against  you,  as  the  bard  says. 
Can't  get  a  trace  of  Flood,  or  of  Leffler 
either.  And  you  say  you  bought  the  motor 
through  Flood,  and  sold  it  through  him, 
too?" 

"Yes,"  said  Granice  wearily. 

"Who  bought  it,  do  you  know?" 

Granice  wrinkled  his  brows.  "Why, 
Flood — yes,  Flood  himself.  I  sold  it  bade 
to  him  three  months  later." 

"Flood?  The  devil!  And  I've  ran- 
sacked the  town  for  Flood.  That  kind  of 
business  disappears  as  if  the  earth  had 
swallowed  it." 

Granice,  discouraged,  kept  silence. 

"That  brings  us  back  to  the  poison," 
McCarren  continued,  his  note-book  out. 
"Just  go  over  that  again,  will  you?" 

And  Granice  went  over  it  again.  It  had 
all  been  so  simple  at  the  time — and  he  had 
been  so  clever  in  covering  up  his  traces! 
As  soon  as  he  decided  on  poison  he  looked 
about  for  an  acquaintance  who  manu- 
factured chemicals;  and  there  was  Jim 
Dawes,  a  Harvard  classmate,  in  the  dyeing 
business — just  the  man.  But  at  the  last 
moment  it  occurred  to  him  that  suspicion 
might  turn  toward  so  obvious  an  opportu- 
nity, and  he  decided  on  a  more  tortuous 
course.  Another  friend,  Carrick  Venn,  a 
student  of  medicine  whom  irremediable  ill- 
health  had  kept  from  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  amused  his  leisure  with  experi- 
ments in  physics,  for  the  exercise  of  which 
he  had  set  up  a  simple  laboratory.  Granice 
had  the  habit  of  dropping  in  to  smoke  a 
cigar  with  him  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and 
the  friends  generally  sat  in  Venn's  work- 
shop, at  the  back  of  the  old  family  house  in 
Stuyvesant  Square.  Off  this  work-shop 
was  the  cupboard  of  supplies,  with  its  row 
of  deadly  bottles.  Carrick  Venn  was  an 
original,  a  man  of  restless  curious  tastes, 
and  his  place,  on  a  Sunday,  was  often  full 
of  visitors:  a  cheerful  crowd  of  journalists, 
scribblers,  painters,  experimenters  in  divers 
forms  of  expression.  Coming  and  going 
among  so  many,  it  was  easy  enough  to  pass 
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unperceived;  and  one  afternoon  Granice, 
arriving  before  Venn  had  returned  home, 
found  himself  alone  in  the  work-shop,  and 
quickly  slipping  into  the  cupboard,  trans- 
ferred the  drug  to  his  pocket. 

But  that  had  happened  ten  yearr,  ago; 
and  Venn,  poor  fellow,  was  long  sine  .  dead 
of  his  dragging  ailment.  His  old  ather 
was  dead,  too,  the  house  in  Stuy/esant 
Square  had  been  turned  into  a  boarding- 
house,  and  the  shifting  life  of  New  York 
had  passed  its  rapid  sponge  over  every 
trace  of  their  obscure  little  history.  Even 
the  optimistic  McCarren  seemed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  hopelessness  of  seeking  for 
proof  in  that  direction. 

"And  there's  the  third  door  slammed  in 
our  faces."  He  shut  his  note-book,  and 
throwing  back  his  head,  rested  his  bright 
inquisitive  eyes  on  Granice's  furrowed  face. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Granice — you  see  the 
weak  spot,  don't  you  ?  " 

The  other  made  a  despairing  motion. 
"I  see  so  many!" 

"Yes:  but  the  one  that  weakens  all  the 
others.  Why  the  deuce  do  you  want  this 
thing  known?  Why  do  you  want  to  put 
your  head  into  the  noose?" 

Granice  looked  at  him  hopelessly,  trying 
to  take  the  measure  of  his  quick  light 
irreverent  mind.  No  one  so  full  of  a 
cheerful  animal  life  would  believe  in  the 
craving  for  death  as  a  sufficient  motive; 
and  Granice  racked  his  brain  for  one  more 
convincing.  But  suddenly  he  saw  the  re- 
porter's face  soften,  and  melt  to  a  naive 
sentimentalism. 

"Mr.  Granice — has  the  memory  of  it 
always  haunted  you?" 

Granice  stared  a  moment,  and  then 
leapt  at  the  opening.  "That's  it — the 
memory  of  it  .  .  .  always  ..." 

McCarren  nodded  vehemently.  "Dog- 
ged your  steps,  eh?  Wouldn't  let  you 
sleep?  The  time  came  when  you  had  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it?" 

"I  had  to.     Can't  you  understand?" 

The  reporter  struck  his  fist  on  the  table. 
"God,  sir!  I  don't  suppose  there's  a 
human  being  with  a  drop  of  warm  blood 
in  him  that  can't  picture  the  deadly  horrors 
of  remorse " 

The  Celtic  imagination  was  aflame,  and 
Granice  mutely  thanked  him  for  the  word. 
What  neither  Ascham  nor  Denver  would 
accept  as  a  conceivable  motive  the  Irish 


reporter  seized  on  as  the  most  adequate; 
and,  as  he  said,  once  one  could  find  a  con- 
vincing motive,  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
became  so  many  incentives  to  effort. 

"Remorse — remorse"  he  repeated,  roll- 
ing the  word  under  his  tongue  with  an 
accent  that  was  a  clue  to  the  psychology  of 
the  popular  drama;  and  Granice,  per- 
versely, said  to  himself:  "If  I  could  only 
have  struck  that  note  I  should  have  been 
running  in  six  theatres  at  once." 

He  saw  that  from  that  moment  McCar- 
ren's  professional  zeal  would  be  fanned  by 
emotional  curiosity;  and  he  profited  by 
the  fact  to  propose  that  they  should  dine 
together,  and  go  on  afterward  to  some 
music-hall  or  theatre.  It  was  becoming 
necessary  to  Granice  to  feel  himself  an 
object  of  pre-occupation,  to  find  himself  in 
another  mind.  He  took  a  kind  of  gray 
penumbral  pleasure  in  riveting  McCar- 
ren's  attention  on  his  case;  and  to  feign  the 
grimaces  of  moral  anguish  became  a  pas- 
sionately engrossing  game.  He. had  not 
entered  a  theatre  for  months;  but  he  sat 
out  the  meaningless  performance  in  rigid 
tolerance,  sustained  by  the  sense  of  the  re- 
porter's observation. 

Between  the  acts,  McCarren  amused  him 
with  anecdotes  about  the  audience:  he 
knew  ever}'  one  by  sight,  and  could  lift  the 
curtain  from  every  physiognomy.  Granice 
listened  indulgently.  He  had  lost  all  in- 
terest in  his  kind,  but  he  knew  that  he  was 
himself  the  real  centre  of  McCarren 's  at- 
tention, and  that  every  word  the  latter 
spoke  had  an  indirect  bearing  on  his  own 
problem. 

"See  that  fellow  over  there — the  little 
dried-up  man  in  the  third  row,  pulling  his 
moustache  ?  His  memoirs  would  be  worth 
publishing,"  McCarren  said  suddenly  in 
the  last  entr'acte. 

Granice,  following  his  glance,  recognized 
the  detective  from  Allonby's  office.  For  a 
moment  he  had  the  thrilling  sense  that  he 
was  being  shadowed. 

"  Caesar,  if  he  could  talk — ! "  McCarren 
continued.  "Know  who  he  is,  of  course? 
Dr.  John  B.  Stell,  the  biggest  alienist  in  the 
country " 

Granice,  with  a  start,  bent  again  be- 
tween the  heads  in  front  of  him.  "That 
man — the  fourth  from  the  aisle?  You're 
mistaken.     That's  not  Dr.  Stell." 

McCarren  laughed.    "Well,  I  guess  I've 
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been  in  court  enough  to  know  Stell  when  I 
see  him.  He  testifies  in  nearly  all  the  big 
cases  where  they  plead  insanity." 

A  cold  shiver  ran  down  Grantee's  spine, 
but  he  repeated  obstinately:  "That's  not 
Dr.  Stell." 

"Not  Stell?  Why,  man,  I  know  him. 
Look — here  he  comes.  If  it  isn't  Stell,  he 
won't  speak  to  me." 

The  little  dried-up  man  was  moving 
slowly  up  the  aisle.  As  he  neared  Mc-Car- 
ren  he  made  a  slight  gesture  of  recognition. 

"How'do,  Doctor  Stell?  Pretty  slim 
show,  ain't  it?"  the  reporter  cheerfully 
flung  out  at  him.  And  Mr.  J.  B.  Hewrson, 
with  a  nod  of  amicable  assent,  passed  on. 

Grantee  sat  benumbed.  He  knew  he 
had  not  been  mistaken — the  man  who  had 
just  passed  was  the  same  man  whom 
Allonby  had  sent  to  see  him:  a  physician 
disguised  as  a  detective.  Allonby,  then, 
had  thought  him  insane,  like  the  others — 
had  regarded  his  confession  as  the  maunder- 
ing of  9,  maniac.  The  discovery  froze. 
Granice  with  horror — he  seemed  to  see  the 
mad-house  gaping  for  him. 

"Isn't  there  a  man  a  good  deal  like  him 
— a  detective  named  J.  B.  Hewson?" 

But  he  knew  in  advance  what  McCar- 
ren 's  answer  would  be.  "  Hewson  ?  J .  B . 
Hewson?  Never  heard  of  him.  But  that 
was  J.  B.  Stell  fast  enough — I  guess  he  can 
be  trusted  to  know  himself,  and  you  saw 
he  answered  to  his  name." 


VI 

Some  days  passed  before  Granice  could 
obtain  a  word  with  the  District  Attorney: 
he  began  to  think  that  Allonby  avoided  him. 

But  when  they  were  face  to  face  Allon- 
by's  jovial  countenance  showed  no  sign  of 
embarrassment.  He  waved  his  visitor  to  a 
chair,  and  leaned  across  his  desk  with  the 
encouraging  smile  of  a  consulting  physician. 

Granice  broke  out  at  once:  "That  de- 
tective you  sent  me  the  other  day " 

Allonby  raised  a  deprecating  hand. 

" — I  know:  it  was  Stell  the  alienist. 
Why  did  you  do  that,  Allonby?" 

The  other's  face  did  not  lose  its  com- 
posure. "Because  I  looked  up  your  story 
first — and  there's  nothing  in  it." 

"Nothing  in  it?"  Granice  furiously  in- 
terposed. 


"Absolutely  nothing.  If  there  is,  why 
the  deuce  don't  you  bring  me  proofs?  I 
know  you've  been  talking  to  Peter  Ascham, 
and  to  Denver,  and  to  that  little  ferret  Mc- 
Carren  of  the  Explorer.  Have  any  of  them 
been  able  to  make  out  a  case  for  you? 
No.    Well,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

Grantee's  lips  began  to  tremble.  "  Why 
did  you  play  me  that  trick  ?  " 

"About  Stell  ?  I  had  to,  my  dear  fellow : 
it's  part  of  my  business.  Stell  is  a  detec- 
tive, if  you  come  to  that — every  doctor  is." 

The  trembling  of  Grantee's  lips  in- 
creased, communicating  itself  in  a  long 
quiver  to  his  facial  muscles.  He  forced  a 
laugh  through  his  dry  throat.  "Well — 
and  what  did  he  detect  ?  " 

"In  you?  Oh,  he  thinks  it's  overwork 
— overwork  and  too  much  smoking.  If  you 
look  in  on  him  some  day  at  his  office  he'll 
show  you  the  record  of  hundreds  of  cases 
like  yours,  and  advise  you  what  treatment 
to  follow.  It's  one  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  hallucination.  Have  a  cigar,  all 
the  same." 

"But,  Allonby,  I  killed  that  man!" 

The  District  Attorney's  large  hand,  out- 
stretched on  his  desk,  had  an  almost  im- 
perceptible gesture,  and  a  moment  later,  as 
if  in  answer  to  the  call  of  an  electric  bell, 
a  clerk  looked  in  from  the  outer  office. 

"Sorry,  my  dear  fellow — lot  of  people 
waiting.  Drop  in  on  Stell  some  morning," 
Allonby  said,  shaking  hands. 

McCarren  had  to  own  himself  beaten: 
there  was  absolutely  no  flaw  in  the  alibi. 
And  since  his  duty  to  his  journal  obviously 
forbade  his  wasting  time  on  insoluble 
mysteries,  he  ceased  to  frequent  Granice, 
who  dropped  back  into  a  deeper  isolation. 
For  a  day  or  two  after  his  visit  to  Allonby 
he  continued  to  live  in  dread  of  Dr.  Stell. 
Why  might  not  Allonby  have  deceived  him 
as  to  the  alienist's  diagnosis?  What  if  he 
were  really  being  shadowed,  not  by  a  police 
agent  but  by  a  mad-doctor?  To  have  the 
truth  out,  he  suddenly  determined  to  call 
on  Dr.  Stell. 

The  physician  received  him  kindly,  and 
reverted  without  embarrassment  to  the 
conditions  of  their  previous  meeting.  "We 
have  to  do  that  occasionally,  Mr.  Granice; 
it's  one  of  our  methods.  And  you  had 
given  Allonby  a  fright." 

Granice   was   silent.     He   would   have 
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liked  to  reaffirm  his  guilt,  to  produce  the 
fresh  arguments  which  had  occurred  to  him 
since  his  last  talk  with  the  physician;  but 
he  feared  his  eagerness  might  be  taken  for 
a  symptom  of  derangement,  and  he  affected 
to  smile  away  Dr.  Stell's  allusion. 

"  You  think,  then,  it's  a  case  of  brain-fag 
— nothing  more?" 

"Nothing  more.  And  I  should  advise 
you  to  knock  off  tobacco.  You  smoke  a 
good  deal,  don't  you?" 

He  developed  his  treatment,  recommend- 
ing massage,  gymnastics,  travel,  or  any 
form  of  diversion  that  did  not — that  in 
short 

Granice  interrupted  him  impatiently. 
"Oh,  I  loathe  all  that— and  I'm  sick  of 
travelling." 

"H'm.  Then  some  larger  interest — pol- 
itics, reform,  philanthrophy  ?  Something 
to  take  you  out  of  yourself." 

"Yes.  I  understand,"  said  Granice 
wearily. 

"Above  all,  don't  lose  heart.  I  see  hun- 
dreds of  cases  like  yours,"  the  doctor  added 
cheerfully  from  the  threshold. 

On  the  doorstep  Granice  stood  still  and 
laughed.  Hundreds  of  cases  like  his — the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  committed  a  mur- 
der, who  confessed  his  guilt,  and  whom  no 
one  would  believe!  Why,  there  had  never 
been  a  case  like  it  in  the  world.  What  a 
good  figure  Stell  would  have  made  in  a 
play:  the  great  alienist  who  couldn't  read 
a  man's  mind  any  better  than  that! 

Granice  saw  huge  comic  opportunities  in 
the  type. 

But  as  he  walked  away,  his  fears  dis- 
pelled, the  sense  of  listlessness  returned  on 
him.  For  the  first  time  since  his  avowal 
to  Peter  Ascham  he  found  himself  without 
an  occupation,  and  understood  that  he  had 
been  carried  through  the  past  weeks  only 
by  the  necessity  of  constant  action.  Now 
his  life  had  once  more  become  a  stagnant 
backwater,  and  as  he  stood  on  the  street 
corner  watching  the  tides  of  traffic  sweep 
by,  he  asked  himself  despairingly  how 
much  longer  he  could  endure  to  float  about 
in  the  sluggish  circle  of  his  consciousness. 

The  thought  of  self-destruction  recurred 
to  him;  but  again  his  flesh  recoiled.  He 
yearned  for  death  from  other  hands,  but  he 
could  never  take  it  from  his  own.  And, 
aside  from  his  insuperable  physical  reluc- 
tance, another  motive  restrained  him.  He 
Vol.  XLV— 33. 


was  possessed  by  the  dogged  desire  to 
establish  the  truth  of  his  story.  He  re- 
fused to  be  swept  aside  as  an  irresponsible 
dreamer — even  if  he  had  to  kill  himself  in 
the  end,  he  would  not  do  so  before  proving 
to  society  that  he  had  deserved  death  from 
it. 

He  began  to  write  long  letters  to  the 
papers;  but  after  the  first  had  been  pub- 
lished and  commented  on,  public  curiosity 
was  quelled  by  a  brief  statement  from  the 
District  Attorney's  office,  and  the  rest  of 
his  communications  remained  imprinted. 
Ascham  came  to  see  him,  and  begged  him 
to  travel.  Robert  Denver  dropped  in,  and 
tried  to  joke  him  out  of  his  delusion;  till 
Granice,  mistrustful  of  their  motives,  began 
to  dread  the  reappearance  of  Dr.  Stell,  and 
set  a  guard  on  his  lips.  But  the  words 
he  kept  back  engendered  others  and  still 
others  in  his  brain.  His  inner  self  became 
a  humming  factory  of  arguments,  and  he 
spent  long  hours  reciting  and  writing  down 
elaborate  statements  of  his  crime,  which  he 
constantly  retouched  and  developed.  Then 
gradually  his  activity  languished  under  the 
lack  of  an  audience,  the  sense  of  being 
buried  beneath  deepening  drifts  of  indiffer- 
ence. In  a  passion  of  resentment  he  swore 
that  he  would  prove  himself  a  murderer, 
even  if  he  had  to  commit  another  crime  to 
do  it;  and  for  a  sleepless  night  or  two  the 
thought  flamed  red  on  his  darkness.  But 
daylight  dispelled  it.  The  determining  im- 
pulse was  lacking  and  he  hated  too  promis- 
cuously to  choose  his  victim.  .  .  So  he 
was  thrown  back  on  the  unavailing  struggle 
to  impose  the  truth  of  his  story.  As  fast  as 
one  channel  closed  on  him  he  tried  to  pierce 
another  through  the  sliding  sands  of  in- 
credulity. But  every  issue  seemed  blocked, 
and  the  whole  human  race  leagued  to- 
gether to  cheat  one  man  of  the  right  to  die. 

Thus  viewed,  the  situation  became  so 
monstrous  that  he  lost  his  last  shred  of  self- 
restraint  in  contemplating  it.  What  if  he 
were  really  the  victim  of  some  mocking  ex- 
periment, the  centre  of  a  ring  of  holiday- 
makers  jeering  at  a  poor  creature  in  its 
blind  dashes  against  the  solid  walls  of 
consciousness  ?  But,  no — men  were  not  so 
uniformly  cruel:  there  were  flaws  in  the 
close  surface  of  their  indifference,  cracks  of 
weakness  and  pity  here  and  there.  .  . 

Granice  began  to  think  that  his  mistake 
lay  in  having  appealed  to  persons  more  or 
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less  familiar  with  his  past,  and  to  whom 
the  visible  conformities  of  his  life  seemed 
a  final  disproof  of  its  one  fierce  secret 
deviation.  The  general  tendency  was  to 
take  for  the  whole  of  life  the  slit  seen  be- 
tween the  blinders  of  habit:  and  in  his 
walk  down  that  narrow  vista  Granice  cut  a 
correct  enough  figure.  To  a  vision  free  to 
follow  his  whole  orbit  his  story  would  be 
more  intelligible:  it  would  be  easier  to  con- 
vince a  chance  idler  in  the  street  than  the 
trained  intelligence  hampered  by  a  sense  of 
his  antecedents.  This  idea  shot  up  in  him 
with  the  tropic  luxuriance  of  each  new 
seed  of  thought,  and  he  began  to  walk  the 
streets,  and  to  frequent  out-of-the-way 
chop-houses  and  bars  in  his  search  for  the 
impartial  stranger  to  whom  he  should  dis- 
close himself. 

At  first  every  face  looked  encouragement; 
but  at  the  crucial  moment  he  always  held 
back.  So  much  was  at  stake,  and  it  was 
so  essential  that  his  first  choice  should  be 
decisive.  He  dreaded  stupidity,  timidity, 
intolerance.  The  imaginative  eye,  the  fur- 
rowed brow,  were  what  he  sought.  He 
must  reveal  himself  only  to  a  heart  versed 
in  the  tortuous  motions  of  the  human  will; 
and  he  began  to  hate  the  dull  benevolence 
of  the  average  face.  Once  or  twice,  ob- 
scurely, allusively,  he  made  a  beginning — 
once  sitting  down  at  a  man's  side  in  a 
basement  chop-house,  another  day  ap- 
proaching a  lounger  on  an  east-side  wharf. 
But  in  both  cases  the  premonition  of  failure 
checked  him  on  the  brink  of  avowal.  His 
dread  of  being  taken  for  a  man  in  the  clutch 
of  a  fixed  idea  gave  him  an  unnatural  keen- 
ness in  reading  the  expression  of  his 
interlocutors,  and  he  had  provided  himself 
in  advance  with  a  series  of  verbal  alterna- 
tives, trap-doors  of  evasion  from  the  first 
dart  of  ridicule  or  suspicion. 

He  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
the  streets,  coming  home  at  irregular  hours, 
dreading  the  silence  and  orderliness  of  his 
apartment,  and  the  critical  scrutiny  of 
Flint.  His  real  life  was  spent  in  a  world 
so  remote  from  this  familiar  setting  that  he 
sometimes  had  the  mysterious  sense  of  a 
living  metempsychosis,  a  furtive  passage 
from  one  identity  to  another — yet  the  other 
as  unescapably  himself! 

One  humiliation  he  was  spared:  the  de- 
sire to  live  never  revived  in  him.  Not  for 
a  moment  was  he  tempted  to  a  shabby  pact 


with  existing  conditions.  He  wanted  to 
die,  wanted  it  with  the  fixed  unwavering 
desire  which  alone  attains  its  end.  And 
still  the  end  eluded  him!  It  would  not  al- 
ways, of  course — he  had  full  faith  in  the 
dark  star  of  his  destiny.  And  he  could 
prove  it  best  by  repeating  his  story,  per- 
sistently and  indefatigably,  pouring  it  into 
indifferent  ears,  hammering  it  into  dull 
brains,  till  at  last  it  kindled  a  spark,  and 
some  one  of  the  careless  millions  paused, 
listened,  believed.  .  . 

It  was  a  mild  March  day,  and  he  had 
been  loitering  on  the  west-side  docks,  look- 
ing at  faces.  He  was  becoming  an  expert 
in  physiognomies:  his  eagerness  no  longer 
made  rash  darts  and  awkward  recoils.  He 
knew  now  the  face  he  needed,  as  clearly  as 
if  it  had  come  to  him  in  a  vision;  and  not 
till  he  found  it  would  he  speak.  As  he 
walked  eastward  through  the  shabby  reek- 
ing streets  he  had  a*  premonition  that  he 
should  find  it  that  morning.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  promise  of  spring  in  the  air — cer- 
tainly he  felt  calmer  than  for  many  days.  .  . 

He  turned  into  Washington  Square, 
struck  across  it  obliquely,  and  walked  up 
University  Place.  Its  heterogeneous  pass- 
ers always  allured  him — they  were  less 
hurried  than  in  Broadway,  less  enclosed 
and  classified  than  in  Fifth  Avenue.  He 
walked  slowly,  watching  for  his  face. 

At  Union  Square  he  felt  a  sudden  relapse 
into  discouragement,  like  a  votary  who  has 
watched  too  long  for  a  sign  from  the  altar. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  he  should  never  find  his 
face.  .  .  The  air  was  languid,  and  he 
felt  tired.  He  walked  between  the  bald 
grass-plots  and  the  twisted  trees,  making 
for  an  empty  seat.  Presently  he  passed  a 
bench  on  which  a  girl  sat  alone,  and  some" 
thing  as  definite  as  the  twitch  of  a  cord 
made  him  stop  before  her.  He  had  never 
dreamed  of  telling  his  story  to  a  girl,  had 
hardly  looked  at  the  women's  faces  as 
they  passed.  His  case  was  man's  work: 
how  could  a  woman  help  him?  But  this 
girl's  face  was  extraordinary — quiet  and 
wide  as  a  clear  evening  sky.  It  suggested 
a  hundred  images  of  space,  distance,  mys- 
tery, like  ships  he  had  seen,  as  a  boy,  quiet- 
ly berthed  by  a  familiar  wharf,  but  with  the 
breath  of  far  seas  and  strange  harbours  in 
their  shrouds.  .  .  Certainly  this  girl  would 
understand.  He  went  up  to  her  quietly, 
lifting  his  hat,  observing  the  forms — wish- 
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ing  her  to  see  at  once  that  he  was  "a 
gentleman." 

"I  am  a  stranger  to  you,"  he  began, 
sitting  down  beside  her,  "but  your  face  is 
so  extremely  intelligent  that  I  feel.  .  .  I 
feel  it  is  the  face  I've  waited  for  .  .  .  looked 
for  everywhere;  and  I  want  to  tell  you " 

The  girl's  eyes  widened :  she  rose  to  her 
feet.    She.  was  escaping  him! 

In  his  dismay  he  ran  a  few  steps  after 
her,  and  caught  her  roughly  by  the  arm. 

"Here — wait — listen !  Oh, don't  scream , 
you  fool!"  he  shouted  out. 

He  felt  a  hand  on  his  own  arm;  turned 
and  confronted  a  policeman.  Instantly  he 
understood  that  he  was  being  arrested,  and 
something  hard  within  him  was  loosened 
and  ran  to  tears. 

"Ah,  you  know — you  know  I'm  guilty!" 

He  was  conscious  that  a  crowd  was 
forming,  and  that  the  girl's  frightened  face 
had  disappeared.  But  what  did  he  care 
about  her  face  ?  It  was  the  policeman  who 
had  really  understood  him.  He  turned 
and  followed,  the  crowd  at  his  heels.  .  . 


VII 

In  the  charming  place  in  which  he  found 
himself  there  were  so  many  sympathetic 
faces  that  he  felt  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  the  certainty  of  making  himself  heard. 

It  was  a  bad  blow,  at  first,  to  find  that 
he  had  not  been  arrested  for  murder;  but 
Ascham,  who  had  come  to  him  at  once,  ex- 
plained that  he  needed  rest,  and  the  time 
to  "review"  his  statements;  it  appeared 
that  reiteration  had  made  them  a  little  con- 
fused and  contradictory.  To  this  end  he 
had  willingly  acquiesced  in  his  removal  to 
a  large  quiet  establishment,  with  an  open 
space  and  trees  about  it,  where  he  had 
found  a  number  of  intelligent  companions, 
some,  like  himself,  engaged  in  preparing  or 
reviewing  statements  of  their  cases,  and 
others  ready  to  lend  an  interested  ear  to  his 
own  recital. 

For  a  time  he  was  content  to  let  himself 
go  on  the  tranquil  current  of  this  existence; 
but  although  his  auditors  gave  him  for  the 
most  part  an  encouraging  attention,  which, 
in  some,  went  the  length  of  really  brilliant 
and  helpful  suggestion,  he  gradually  felt 
a  recurrence  of  his  old  doubts.  Either 
his  hearers  were  not  sincere,  or  else  they 


had  less  power  to  aid  him  than  they 
boasted.  His  interminable  conferences  re- 
sulted in  nothing,  and  as  the  benefit  of  the 
long  rest  made  itself  felt,  it  produced  an 
increased  mental  lucidity  which  rendered 
inaction  more  and  more  unbearable.  At 
length  he  discovered  that  on  certain  days 
visitors  from  the  outer  world  were  ad- 
mitted to  his  retreat;  and  he  wrote  out  long 
and  logically  constructed  relations  of  his 
crime,  and  furtively  slipped  them  into  the 
hands  of  these  messengers  of  hope. 

This  occupation  gave  him  a  fresh  lease 
of  patience,  and  he  now  lived  only  to 
watch  for  the  visitors'  days,  and  scan  the 
faces  that  swept  by  him  like  stars  seen  and 
lost  in  the  rifts  of  a  hurrying  sky. 

Mostly,  these  faces  were  strange  and  less 
intelligent  than  those  of  his  companions. 
But  they  represented  his  last  means  of 
access  to  the  world,  a  kind  of  subterranean 
channel  on  which  he  could  set  his  "state- 
ments" afloat,  like  paper  boats  which  the 
mysterious  current  might  sweep  out  into 
the  open  seas  of  life. 

One  day,  however,  his  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  a  familiar  contour,  a  pair  of 
bright  prominent  eyes,  and  a  chinjnsuffici- 
ently  shaved.  He  sprang  up  and"  stood  in 
the  path  of  Peter  McCarren. 

The  journalist  looked  at  him  doubtfully, 
then  held  out  his  hand  with  a  startled 
deprecating  "Why f» 

"You  didn't  know  me?  I'm  so  changed?" 
Granice  faltered,  feeling  the  rebound  of  the 
other's  wonder. 

"Why,  no;  but  you're  looking  quieter — 
smoothed  out,"  McCarren  smiled. 

"Yes:  that's  what  I'm  here  for — to  rest. 
And  I've  taken  the  opportunity  to  write  out 
a  clearer  statement " 

Granice's  hand  shook  so  that  he  could 
hardly  draw  the  folded  paper  from  his 
pocket.  As  he  did  so  he  noticed  that  the 
reporter  was  accompanied  by  a  tall  man 
with  grave  compassionate  eyes.  It  came 
to  Granice  in  a  wild  thrill  of  conviction 
that  this  was  the  face  he  had  waited  for.  .  . 

* '  Perhaps  your  friend — he  is  your  friend  ? 
— would  glance  over  it — or  I  could  put  the 
case  in  a  few  words  if  you  have  time?" 
Granice's  voice  shook  like  his  hand.  If 
this  chance  escaped  him  he  felt  that  his 
last  hope  was  gone.  McCarren  and  the 
stranger  looked  at  each  other,  and  the 
former  glanced  at  his  watch. 
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"Fm  sorry  we  can't  stay  and  talk  it  over 
now,  Mr.  Granice;  but  my  friend  has  an  en- 
agement,  and  we're  rather  pressed " 

Granice  continued  to  proffer  the  paper. 
"Fm  sorry — I  think  I  could  have  ex- 
plained. But  you'll  take  this,  at  any 
rate?" 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  gently. 
"Certainly— 111  take  it."  He  had  his 
hand  out.     "Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,"  Granice  echoed. 

He  stood  watching  the  two  men  move 
away  from  him  through  the  long  light  hall; 
and  as  he  watched  them  a  tear  ran  down 
his  face.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
sight  he  turned  and  walked  hastily  toward 
his  room,  beginning  to  hope  again,  already 
planning  a  new  statement. 

Outside  the  building  the  two  men  stood 
still,  and  the  journalist's  companion  looked 
up  curiously  at  the  long  monotonous  rows 
of  barred  windows. 

"So  that  was  Granice ? " 

"Yes — that  was  Granice,  poor  devil," 
said  McCarren. 

"Strange  case!  I  suppose  there's  never 
been  one  just  like  it  ?  He's  still  absolutely 
convinced  that  he  committed  that  murder  ? ' 

"Absolutely.     Yes." 

The  stranger  reflected.  "And  there  was 
no  conceivable  ground  for  the  idea  ?  No 
one  could  make  out  how  it  started?  A 
quiet  conventional  sort  of  fellow  like  that — 
where  do  you  suppose  he  got  such  a  de- 


lusion? Did  you  ever  get  the  least  clue 
to  it?" 

McCarren  stood  still,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  head  cocked  up  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  barred  windows.  Then  he 
turned  his  bright  hard  gaze  on  his  com- 
panion. 

"That  was  the  queer  part  of  it.  I've 
never  spoken  of  it — but  I  did  get  a  clue." 

"By  Jove!  That's  interesting.  What 
was  it  ?  " 

McCarren  formed  his  red  lips  into  a 
whistle.  "Why — that  it  wasn't  a  de- 
lusion." 

He  produced  his  effect — the  other  turned 
on  him  with  a  pallid  stare. 

"He  murdered  the  man  all  right.  I 
tumbled  on  the  truth  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent, when  I'd  pretty  nearly  chucked  the 
whole  job." 

"He  murdered  him — murdered  his 
cousin  ?  " 

"Sure  as  you  live.  Only  don't  split  on 
me.  It's  about  the  queerest  business  I 
ever  ran  into.  .  .  Do  about  it?  Why, 
what  was  I  to  do?  I  couldn't  hang  the 
poor  devil,  could  I  ?  Lord,  but  I  was  glad 
when  they  collared  him,  and  had  him 
stowed  away  safe  in  there!" 

The  tall  man  listened  with  a  grave  face, 
grasping  Granice's  statement  in  his  hand. 

"Here — take  this;  it  makes  me  sick," 
he  said  abruptly,  thrusting  the  paper  at  the 
reporter;  and  the  two  men  turned  and 
walked  in  silence  to  the  gates. 


WAVES 
By  John  B.  Tabb 

We  sighed  of  old  till  underneath  His  feet 

Our  pulses  beat, 
Again  to  sigh  in  restlessness  until 

He  saith,  "Be  still." 

And  with  us  is  the  ever-moving  wind, 

And  all  mankind — 
A  triple  chorus — each  upheaving  breast 

A  sigh  for  rest. 
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Paul  W.  Bartlett  in  his  studio. 
Life-size  model  of  horse. 


THE    EVOLUTION    OF   AN    EQUESTRIAN 

STATUE 

By  Charles  Noel  Flagg 


N  1898  the  school  children  of 
the  United  States  subscribed 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
monument  to  Lafayette, 
and  early  in  the  following 
year  the  committee  having 
the  matter  in  charge  commissioned  Mr. 
Paul  Wayland  Bartlett  to  make  an  eques- 
trian statue,  and  the  French  Government, 
being  informed,  appointed  a  commission 
composed  of  the  architect  of  the  Louvre, 
M.  Georges  Redon,  the  sculptor,  M. 
Eugene  Guillaume,  and  others.  This 
French  commission  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  choice  of  sculptor,  and  the  American 
commission  pointed  out  to  him  the  advan- 
tage of  completing  his  model,  if  possible,  in 
time  for  the  Universal  Exposition  which 
was  to  be  held  in  1900.  Mr.  Bartlett  im- 
mediately got  to  work,  in  New  York,  and  in 
March,  1899,  completed  a  first  sketch,  as 
Vol.  XLV.— 34 


seen  on  page  310;  and  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  the  same  year,  he  showed  it  to  the 
architect  of  the  Louvre.  The  plan  was 
then  formed  that  on  Independence  Day, 
the  following  year,  the  work  should  be  so 
far  advanced  that  a  model  of  it  could  be 
unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Bartlett,  realizing  that  one  year  was  a 
very  short  time  for  so  important  a  work, 
and  that  he  could  do  it  to  better  advantage 
if  uninterrupted,  rented  a  huge  barn  in  the 
little  village  of  Saint  Leu,  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Paris,  and  thither  he  betook 
himself,  with  a  faithful  assistant  and  a  fine 
horse,  both  competent  models  when  oc- 
casion required. 

In  this  retirement  from  the  possible 
menace  of  social  functions  for  which,  in  the 
general  sense,  he  cares  very  little,  the  young 
sculptor  worked  comfortably  and  sanely 
and  well.     Fortunately  he  did  not  destroy 
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First  sketch,  made  in  New  York,  March,  1899,  and  shown 

to  the  architect  of  the  Louvre,  Mr.  Georges 

Redon,  July  4th,  1899. 

the  sketches  made  during  this  period,  for 
they,  with  later  sketches,  present  an  illustra- 
tive argument,  more  indisputably  powerful 
than  anything  which  can  be  written,  show- 
ing the  growth  of  that  which  in  the  be- 
ginning was  but  the  crude  embodiment  of 


Second  sketch. 

an  idea,  which,  however,  in  its  fulfilment, 
was  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  art 
world. 

From  the  beginning  the  French  commis- 
sion decided  that  the  Lafayette  statue 
should   be  placed   in   the  beautiful  little 


Third  sketch. 


Fourth  sketch. 
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inner  garden  of  the  Court  of  the  Louvre, 
originally  designed  with  the  intention  of 
using  it  as  the  frame  for  an  equestrian 
statue.  In  fact,  the  foundation  for  a  monu- 
ment of  the  kind  had  already 
been  laid,  and  a  statue  of  Na- 
poleon I  completed,  when,  as 
it  was  about  to  be  put  in  posi- 
tion, the  war  with  Germany 
was  on  and  French  and  Ger- 
man citizens  were  not  giving 
their  customary  quota  of  time 
to  acts  of  self-congratulation. 

During  the  twelve  months 
at  St.  Leu  the  work,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  sketches  and 
his  own  photographs  taken  as 
it  progressed,  came  on  apace, 
until  a  full-size  plaster  model 
(here  shown )  was  ready,  well  in 
time,  to  put  in  place.  The 
commissioners  were  pleased 
and  every  one  concerned  was 
satisfied,  except  perhaps  the 
sculptor,  who  all  the  time  re- 
garded what  he  had  so  far 
done  as  preliminary  to  some- 
thing which,  in  his  mind, 
should,  and  which  eventually 
did,  follow. 

The  ceremony  of  unveiling 
occurred  July  4,  1900.     The 
commissioners  and  many 
other  distinguished  persons 
were  present.     Entirely  by 
chance  Bartlett  found  himself 
seated  next  to  the  sculptor,  Eug&ie  Guil- 
laume,  and  he  it  was  who  first  congratu- 
lated him.     The  circumstance  might   be 
passed  as  ordinary,  but  as  it  was  Guil- 
laume  who  had  made  the  statue  of  Napo- 
leon I,  before  referred  to  as  having  been 
intended  for  the  same  spot,  the  courtesy 
of  the  old   sculptor  heartily  grasping   the 
hand  of  the  very  young  American  assumes 
a   grace   and   a   significance   not   to   be 
disregarded. 

The  Court  of  the  Louvre  is,  in  itself,  ex- 
quisitely beautiful.  And  when  one  stops 
to  consider  that  it  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  matchless  architecture  of  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre,  in  whose  various 
buildings  are  stored  choice  works  of  art  of 
multitudinous  variety,  gathered  from  all  the 
modern  and,  so  far  as  possible,  ancient 


civilizations  of  the  world,  the  place  be- 
comes one  of  very  huge  importance.  And 
when  we  realize  that  this  Court  with  its  fine 
gardens  and  entourage  is  but  a  part  of  the 


First  painted  plaster  in  place. 


most  sucessfully 
planned  large  civic 
centre  of  modern 
times,  it  grows  still 
greater  in  impor- 
tance. 

At  the  easterly 
end  of  this  great 
vista  is  the  Perrault 
Colonnade;  at  the 
westerly  end  is  the 
Arch  of  Triumph, 
beyond  which  are 
avenues  leading  to 
the  parks  of  the 
B  o  i  s  de  Boulogne 
which  stretches  on 
beyond.  Along  the 
line  between  these 


Life-size  model. 

Elaboration  of  first  sketch  made  in 

St.  Leu.  1899. 
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After  and  before  the  unveiling  of  the 
two  points,  the  Arch  and  the  Colonnade,  are  first  model  no  one  could  possibly  have 
other  palaces  and  gardens,  and  fountains  understood  the  situation  more  clearly  than 
and  monuments  in  groups,  which  without  it  was  understood  by  Paul  Bardett.  He 
such  skilful  arrangement  would  become  asked  no  advice  and  needed  no  advisers. 
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The  first  model  had  been  put  up  by  him-  gan  a  series  of  sketches,  some  of  which  have 

self,  and  involved  a  considerable  expense,  in  their  incipient  form  material  for  success- 

but  expense  counted  as  nothing.     What  ful  conclusions,  and  all  of  which  surpass 

did  count  was  the  fact  that  while  the  model  the  result  achieved  in  the  first  model  (see 


The  statue  in  place. 


would  undoubtedly  be  accepted  as  it 
stood,  the  sculptor  considered  it  merely  a 
step  to  something  better,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  do  something  better. 

He  leased  the  largest  studio  in  Paris  and 
set  to  work  evolving  other  schemes  as  to  the 
shape  which  the  monument  to  Lafayette 
should  take.  He  had  the  advantage  of  see- 
ing the  first  model  in  place,  and  quickly  be- 


page  311).  So  it  was  that  the  real  work 
was  really  begun,  and  begun  under  great 
disadvantage,  for  the  American  committee 
did  not  in  the  least  understand  the  sculptor's 
point  of  view,  and  was  unwilling  to  make 
any  great  advancements  of  money.  Luckily 
the  French  people  did  understand,  and 
Bartlett's  credit  being  of  the  best  the  work 
went  merrily  on.     Moreover,  he  had  other 
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orders,  notably  the  statue  of  General 
McClellan  for  Philadelphia,of  General  War- 
ren for  Boston,  and  for  the  sculptural  deco- 
ration of  the  north  front  of  the  capitol  of  his 
native  State — Connecticut. 

Plaster  of  paris  is  not  exactly  the  stuff 
best  suited  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
moist  climate,  and  so  the  material  of  which 
the  first  model  was  made,  4or  exhibition 
purposes,  soon  began  to  take  on  an  appear- 
ance of  dilapidation.     This  was  arrested 
somewhat  by  a  coat  of  bronze  paint,  but 
there  was  no  way  of  effectually  checking  dis- 
integration. Bartlett 
was  harshly  criti- 
cised  for  permitting 
so  shabby  a  thing  to 
remain  on  its  pedes- 
tal, but  the  criti- 
cism made  no  deep 
impression.  He  was 
criticising  it  himself, 
but  from  another 
view-point.  He  tried 
to  find  fault  with  his 
own  work— and  why 
not,  if  he  wished, 
as  he  did,  that  the 
second  model  should 
be  better? 

For  instance,  he 
decided  that  another 
kind  of  horse  might 
fit  more  appropri- 
ately, and  so  bought 
a  magnificent  Per- 
cheron  stallion,  which  he  kept  in  his  studio 
for  several  years.  He  thought  the  Louis 
XVI  costume  of  the  first  model  too  fanci- 
fully pretty,  and  adopted  an  overcoat.  This 
gave  him  trouble,  as  it  concealed  the  fig- 
ure too  much.  He  particularly  wished 
his  Lafayette  to  represent  youth  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  at  last  he  succeeded  in  but- 
toning the  overcoat  at  the  waist  in  such 
a  way  that  it  did  not  hide  the  youthfulness 
of  the  figure  (page  312).  All  these  experi- 
ments took  time — years  of  time — during 
which  complaints  came  thick  and  fast.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  puzzlement  inside 


The  completed  head  of  Lafayette. 


He  decided  that  by  eliminating  the  hat, 
he  would  have  freer  play  for  dignity  in  the 
head;  but  of  course  this  meant  doing  the 
head  again.  And  he  did  it  again  and 
again,  and  then  changed  it  once  more,  and 
so  on,  ever  occupied  with  the  large  problem 
of  evolving  something  which  he  himself 
could  acknowledge  as  worthy. 

In  the  first  model,  the  offering  of  the 
sword  might  be  interpreted  as  a  surrender, 
although  at  first  it  had  seemed  to  be  of 
prime  importance  historically.  If  the  horse 
of  the  first  model  had  been  retained  it 
would  have  been  in- 
consistent  to  change 
the  holding  of  the 
sword,  as  in  the  final 
arrangement ;  but 
with  another  horse 
moving  in  a  side- 
long fashion,  as 
mounted  horses  of 
high  breed  do  move, 
the  change,  the  hold- 
ing of  the  sword 
aloft,  was  altogether 
consistent.  In  every 
part  the  composition 
expresses  the  idea: 
The  Youth  of  France 
is  coming  to  join  in 
the  fight  for  lib- 
erty with  Young 
America. 

He  continued  to 
change  the  move- 
ment of  the  man  and  the  horse,  slowly,  if 
you  like,  but  surely  moving  toward  a  finer, 
larger,  and  in  all  respects  better  conception 
of  what  he  wished  to  express,  not  only  as  a 
portrait  but  as  a  symbol  of  generous  patriot- 
ism. After  countless  experiments  he  was 
at  last  ready  to  make  the  life-size  model 
(page  309)  and  then  the  full-size  model 
(page  312).  Of  course  this  work  required 
many  months;  but  as  all  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  composition  had  been  over- 
come and  replaced  by  confidence  that  the 
design  was  the  best  he  could  evolve,  its  con- 
summation became  more  than  ever,  what 


and  worriment  from  outside  that  Bartlett's    at  no  stage  it  had  failed  to  be,  a  work  of 
saving  sense  of  humor  stood  him  in  good    pleasure. 


stead.  He  determined  to  adopt  an  heraldic 
device;  hence  the  little  bronze  turtle  on 
the  plinth  of  the  monument,  marching 
bravely  beside  the  great  horse! 


On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1907,  nearly 
ten  years  after  the  sculptor  had  first  begun 
to  work  out  the  idea  with  a  lump  of  clay, 
he  invited  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
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Paul  Wayland  Bartlctt. 


France,  who  in  turn  invited  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  to  a  private  view 
of  the  Lafayette  statue.  The  guests  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  very  much  pleased, 
and  their  pleasure  was  reported  in  the 
newspapers  of  several  nations.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  could  not  possibly  get  a 
full  idea  of  the  statue,  in  that  way.  As 
seen  in  the  studio  the  model  gave  an  im- 


pression of  bulkiness  which  vanished  alto- 
gether when  its  embodiment  in  bronze  was 
put  upon  its  admirable  pedestal  in  the 
Court  of  the  Louvre  (see  page  316). 

Late  in  June,  1908,  it  was  hoisted  into 
place.  This  time* there  were  no  ceremo- 
nies. The  memorial  stands  there,  where  it 
will  probably  remain  for  hundreds  of 
years.     The  children  will  see  it;  andAmer- 
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The  Lafayette  memorial,  with  the  Anal  statue  in  place. 


ican  children  of  to-day,  grown  to  manhood 
and  womanhood,  will  be  able  to  say  "  I  con- 
tributed five  cents  for  that." 

This  article  has  referred  only  incidentally 
to  critics  who  severely  upbraided  the  sculp- 
tor because  he  was  so  long  in  bringing 
his  work  to  a  conclusion.  It  has  been 
written  with  the  hope  that  it  may  bring  to 
the  minds  of  some  thinking  persons,  and 
especially  to  art  students,  an  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  to  carry  successfully  to  com- 
pletion any  serious  work  of  art  requires  a 
sacrifice  of  time  and  of  outside  allurements, 
and  a  concentrated  devotion  to  the  accom- 


plishment of  the  work  in  hand.  Works  of  art 
which  are  really  worth  while  are  seldom 
of  sudden  growth,  although  the  final  exe- 
cution of  a  completed  mental  solution  may 
be  executed  in  a  very  short  time.  The  act- 
ual work  on  the  final  scheme  of  the  monu- 
ment did  not  in  itself  require  so  much  time, 
but  the  working  out  of  the  scheme  so  that 
the  memorial  would  be  adequate  and  fit  ap- 
propriately into  its  setting  did  take  many 
years  of  almost  constant  thought  and  labor; 
and  that  it  was  ultimately  completed  and 
put  in  place  within  a  limit  of  ten  years 
should  be  accepted  as  proof  that  the  artist 
thought  quickly  and  worked  industriously. 
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Illustration   by  James  Montgomery   Flagg 

X  that  all  summer.    It  sounds  so  grammati- 

cal— so  New  Yorkish." 

"  I  can't  help  it.  It  may  be  New  York- 
ish, but  it  isn't  grammatical/1  said  Miss 
Leigh.  "  But  I  never  expected  to  get  back 
earlier.  My  Aunt  had  to  look  into  some 
of  her  affairs  in  the  East  and  had  to  settle 
some  matters  with  a  lawyer  down  South, 
an  old  gentleman  who  used  to  be  one  of 
her  husband's  partners  and  is  her  trustee 
or  something  and  I  had  to  wait  till  they  got 
matters  settled." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  are  here  in  time. 
I  was  so  afraid  you  wouldn't  be,  that  I  got 
Pa  to  telegraph  and  have  your  car  put  on 
the  president's  special  train  that  was  com- 
ing through  and  had  the  right  of  way." 

"  Were  we  indebted  to  you  for  that  atten- 
tion?" Eleanor  Leigh's  voice  had  a  tone 
of  half  incredulity. 

"Yep — I  am  the  power  behind  the 
throne  just  at  present.  Pa  and  old  Mr. 
Canter  have  buried  the  hatchet  and  are  as 
thick  as  thieves  since  their  new  deal,  and 
Jim  Canter  told  me  his  car  was  coming 
through  on  a  special.  Oh!  you  ought  to 
hear  him  the  way  he  says,  My  car,  and 
throws  his  chest  out!  So  I  said  I  wanted 
him  to  find  out  where  you  were  on  the  road 
— on  what  train,  I  mean — and  pick  you  up, 
and  he  said  he  would." 

"Oh!  I  see,"  said  Miss  Leigh. 

"He  did,  didn't  he?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  you  know  Jim  Canter  is  a  very 
promising  young  man,  much  more  so  than 
he  is  a  fulfiller.  What  are  you  so  serious 
about?    You  look  as— — " 

"Nothing — I  was  just  wondering  what 
right  we  have  to  stop  trains  full  of  people 
who  have  paid  for  their  tickets  and " 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  other  girl  in  as- 
tonishment, "  what  right?  Why,  our  fath- 
ers are  directors,  aren't  they,  and  own  a 
block  of  the  stock  that  controls " 

"Yes;  but  all  these  people — who  pay — 
and  who  had  no  breakfast  ?  " 

"Oh!    don't  you  worry  about  them — 
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A  NEW  GIRL 

IS  is  how  the  young  lady 
heard  of  it.  Miss  Leigh  had 
been  at  home  but  an  hour 
or  two  and  had  only  l\ad 
time  to  change  her  travel- 
ling costume  for  a  suit  of 
light  blue  with  a  blue  hat  to  match,  which 
was  very  becoming  to  her,  and  order  the 
carriage  to  drive  down  and  get  her  father, 
when  a  visitor  was  announced:  Miss  Milly 
McSheen,  an  old  schoolmate,  and  next 
moment  a  rather  large,  flamboyant  girl  of 
about  Miss  Leigh's  own  age  or  possibly  a 
year  or  two  older,  bounced  into  the  room 
as  if  she  had  been  shot  in  out  of  one  of 
those  mediaeval  engines  which  flung  men 
into  walled  towns. 

She  began  to  talk  volubly  even  before 
she  was  actually  in  the  room;  she  talked 
all  through  her  energetic  if  hasty  embrace 
of  her  friend,  and  all  the  time  she  was  loos- 
ening the  somewhat  complicated  fastening 
of  a  dotted  veil  which,  while  it  obscured, 
added  a  certain  charm  to  a  round,  florid, 
commonplace,  but  good-humored  face  in 
which  smiled  two  round,  shallow  blue 
eyes. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  she  began  while  yet 
outside  the  door,  "  I  thought  you  never  were 
coming  back!  Never!  And  I  believe  if  I 
hadn't  finally  made  up  my  mind  to  get  you 
back  you  would  have  staid  forever  in  that 
nasty,  stuck-up  city  of  Brotherly  Love." 

Miss  Leigh  a  little  airily  observed  that 
that  title  applied  to  Philadelphia  and  she 
had  only  passed  through  Philadelphia  on 
a  train  one  night. 

"  Oh!  well,  it  was  some  kind  of  love,  I'll 
be  bound,  and  some  one's  else  brother,  too, 
that  kept  you  away  so  long." 

"No,  it  was  not — not  even  some  one 
else's  brother,"  replied  Miss  Leigh. 

"Oh!  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  tell  me 
that's  wrong.  Why,  I've  been  practising 
Vol.  XLV.—  35 
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they'll  get  along,  somehow — and  if  they  pay 
they'll  look  out  for  themselves  without  your 
doing  it.  My  way  is  to  make  all  I  can  out 
of  them  and  enjoy  it  while  J  can — that's 
what  Pa  says." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Leigh  acquiescingly, 
"  but  I'm  not  sure  that  it's  right." 

"You've  been  reading  that  man's  arti- 
cles," declared  Miss  McSheen.  "  I  know — 
I  have  toor— everybody  has — all  the  girls.  I 
am  a  socialist — aren't  they  terribly  striking! 
He's  so  good-looking.  Pa  says  he's  a  Jew 
and  an  anarchist,  and  ought  to  be  in  jail." 

"Are  you  speaking  of  Mr.  Wolffert?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  Now  you  need  not 
make  out  you  don't  know  him;  because 
they  say " 

"Yes,  I  know  him  very  well,"  said  Miss 
Leigh,  so  stiffly  that  her  guest  paused  and 
changed  her  tone. 

"Well,  anyhow,  my  dear,  you  are  just 
on  time.  We  are  going  to  have  the  biggest 
thing  we've  ever  had  in  this  town.  I've 
almost  died  laughing  over  it  already." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Wait.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  all  about 
it.  You  know  it  was  all  my  idea.  Harriet 
Minturn  claims  the  whole  credit  for  it  now 
that  I've  made  it  go — says  she  first  sug- 
gested it,  and  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  she 
never  opened  her  head  about  it  till  I  had 
all  the  girls  wild  about  it,  and  had  ar- 
ranged for  the  costumes  and  had  gotten  the 
Count  to  promise «-" 

"What  is  it?"  interrupted  her  hostess 
again,  laughing. 

"Wait,  my  dear,  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
all  about  it.  The  Count's  a  socialist  too. 
He  says  he  is — but  you  mustn't  tell  that; 
he  told  me  in  the  strictest  confidence.  Well, 
the  Count's  to  go  as  courtier  of  the  court  of 
— what's  the  name  of  that  old  king  or  em- 
peror, or  whatever  he  was,  that  conquered 
that  country — you  know  what  I  mean " 

"No,  indeed,  I  do  not — and  I  haven't 
the  least  idea  what  you  are  talking  about." 

"Oh!  pshaw!  I  know  perfectly  well, 
and  you  do  too.  The  Count  bet  me  I'd 
forget  it  and  I  bet  him  a  gold  cigar-holder 
I  wouldn't — what  is  his  name  ?  Won't  the 
Count  look  handsome  with  lace  ruffles  and 
gold  braid  all  over  his  chest  and  coat-tails, 
and  a  cocked  hat.  He's  been  showing  me 
the  way  they  dance  in  his  country.  I 
almost  died  laughing  over  it — only  it  makes 
me  so  dizzy,  they  never  reverse — just  whirl 


and  whirl  and  whirl.  You  know  he's  a 
real  count?  Yes,  my  father's  taken  the 
trouble   to   hunt   that   up.    He   said   he 

wasn't  'going  to  let  atd d  dago  come 

around  me  without  anybody  knowing  who 
or  what  he  is.'    Ain't  that  like  Pa  ?  " 

"I — I — don't  think  I  ever  met  your 
father,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Oh!  that's  a  fact.  Well,  'tis— 'tis  just 
exactly  like  him.  As  soon  as  the  Count 
began  to  come  around  our  house — a  good 
deal — I  mean,  really,  quite  a  good  deal 
— you  understand?"  said  the  girl,  tossing 
her  blonde  head,  "  what  must  Pa  do  but 
go  to  work  and  hunt  him  up." 

"What  did  he  find  out?"  inquired  Miss 
Leigh,  "and  how  did  he  do  it?" 

"  Why,  he  just  ran  him  down,"  explained 
the  girl  easily,  "just  as  he  does  anybody 
he  wants  to  know  about — put  a  man  en 
him,  you  know." 

"Oh!  I  see."  Miss  Leigh  froze  up  a 
little;  but  the  other  girl  did  not  notice  it. 

"Only  this  one  was  somebody  on  the 
other  side,  of  course,  and  he  found  out  that 
he's  all. right.  He's  a  real  count.  He's 
the  third  son  of  Count  Puchkin,  who  was 
—let  me  see — a  counsellor  of  his  emperor,, 
the  Emperor  of  Sweden." 

"  I  didn't  know  they  had-an  emperor  in 
Sweden.    He's  a  new  one." 

"Haven't  they?  Oh!  well,  maybe  it  was 
the  King  of  Sweden,  or  the  Emperor  of 
Russia — I  don't  know — they  are  all  alike 
to  me.  I  never  could  keep  them  apart, 
even  at  Miss  de  Pense's.  I  only  know  he's 
a  real  count,  and  I  won  a  hundred  dollars 
from  Pa  on  a  bet  that  he  was.  And  he 
hated  to  pay  it!  He  bet  that  he  was  a 
cook  or  a  barber.  And  I  bet  he  wasn't. 
And,  oh!  you  know  it's  an  awfully  good 
joke  on  him — for  he  was  a  waiter  in  New 
York  for  a  while." 

"A  what?" 

"A  waiter — oh,  just  for  a  little  while 
after  he  came  over — before  his  remittances 
arrived.  But  I  made  Pa  pay  up,  because 
he  said  cook  or  barber.  I  put  it  in  this  hat, 
see,  ain't  it  a  wonder?"  She  turned  her- 
self around  before  a  mirror  and  admired 
her  hat  which  was,  indeed,  as  Miss  Leigh 
was  forced  to  admit,  "  a  wonder." 

"  You  know  it's  just  like  the  hat  Gabrielle 
Lightfoot  wears  in  the  'Star  of  the  Harem' 
when  she  comes  in  in  the  balloon.  I  got 
her  to  let  me  copy  it — exactly^' 
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<r You  did?  How  did  you  manage  that  ?  " 

u Why, -you  see,  Jimmy  Canter  knows 
her,  and  he  asked  Harriet  and  me  to  sup- 
per to  meet  her,  and  I  declare  she  nearly 
made  me  die  laughing — you  know  she's  a 
real  sweet  girl— Jimmy  says  she " 

"Who  chaperoned  you?"  asked  MJss 
Leigh,  as  she  began  to  put  on  her  gloves. 

"  Chaperon  ?  My  dear,  that's  where  the 
fun  came  in — we  didn't  have  any  chaperon. 
I  pretended  that  Harriet  and  the  Count 
were  married  and  called  her  Countess,  and 
she  was  so  flattered  at  being  given  the  title 
that  she  was  pleased  to  death — though  you 
know,  she's  really  dead  in  love  with  Jimmy 
Canter  and  he  hardly  looks  at  her." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  have  to  go  now,"  said  Miss 
Leigh,  "my  father  expects  me  to  come  for 
him,"  she  glanced  at  a  jewelled  watch. 
She  had  stiffened  up  slightly. 

"Well,  of  course,  you'll  come?" 

"To  what?" 

"To  our  ball — that's  what  it  is,  you 
know,  though  it's  for  a  charity  and  we 
make  others  pay  for  it.  Why  shouldn't 
they  ?  I  haven't  decided  yet  what  charity. 
Harriet  wants  it  to  be  for  a  home  for  cats. 
You'd  know  she'd  want  that  now,  wouldn't 
you  ?  She'll  be  in  there  herself  some  day. 
But  I'm  not  going  to  let  it  go  for  anything 
she  wants.  She's  claiming  now  that  she  got 
it  up,  and  I'm  just  going  to  show  her  who 
did.  I'm  thinking  of  giving  it  to  that 
young  preacher  you  met  in  the  country  two 
years  ago  and  got  so  interested  in  't  you 
got  Dr.  Capon  to  bring  him  here  as  his 
assistant." 

"  You  couldn't  give  it  to  a  better  cause," 
said  Miss  Leigh.  "I  wonder  how  he  is 
coming  on?" 

"I  guess  you  know  all  right.  But  Pa 
says,"  pursued  Miss  McSheen  without  heed- 
ing further  the  interruption,  "we  are 
ruining  the  poor  and  the  reason  they  won't 
work  is  that  we  are  always  giving  them 
money.  You  know  they're  striking  on  our 
lines — some  of  them  ?  I  haven't  decided 
yet  what  to  give  it  to." 

"I'll  tell  you  what!"  said  Miss  Leigh 
suddenly,  "  I'll  come  if  you'll  give  the  pro- 
ceeds to  Mr.  Marvel  for  his  poor  people." 

"Done!  See  there!  what  did  I  tell  you ! 
I  thought  you  weren't  so  pious  for  nothing 
all  on  a  sudden " 

"  Milly,  you're  a  goose,"  said  Miss  Leigh, 
picking  up  her  sunshade. 


"  I'm  a  wise  one;  though — what  was  it 
out  teacher  used  to  tell  us  about  the  geese 
giving  the  alarm  somewhere  ?  But  I  don't 
care.  I'm  the  treasurer  and  pay  the  bills. 
Pa  says  the  man  that  holds  the  bag  gets 
the  swag.  Bring  your  father.  We'll  get 
something  grand  out  of  him.  He  always 
gives  to  everything.  I'll  call  him  up  and 
tell  him  to  be  sure  and  come.  You  know 
they've  landed  the  deal.  Pa  says  every  one 
of  them  has  made  a  pile.  Your  father 
might  have  made  it  too  if  he'd  come  in,  but 
I  think  he  was  fighting  them  or  something, 
I  don't  quite  understand  it — anyhow  it's  all 
done  now,  and  I'm  going  to  hold  Pa  up  for 
the  pearl  necklace  he  promised  to  give  me. 
There's  a  perfect  beauty  at  Setter  &  Stone- 
berg's,  only  seventeen  thousand,  and  I  be- 
lieve they'll  take  ten  if  it's  planked  down 
in  cold  cash .  Pa  says  the  way  to  get  a  man 
is  to  put  down  the  cold  cash  before  him  and 
let  him  fasten  his  eye  on  it.  If  he's  a  Jew 
he  says  he'll  never  let  it  go.  I  tell  him  by 
the  same  token  he  must  be  a  Jew  himself; 
because  he  holds  on  to  all  the  money  he 
ever  lays  his  eye  on." 

"  Can  I  take  you  downtown  anywhere  ?  " 
inquired  Miss  Leigh,  in  a  rather  neutral 
voice. 

"No,  my  dear,  just  let  me  fix  my  hat.  I 
have  to  go  the  other  way.  In  fact,  I  told 
the  Count  that  I  was  going  up  to  the  park 
for  a  little  spin,  and  he  asked  if  he  couldn't 
come  along.  I  didn't  want  him,  of  course 
— men  are  so  in  the  way  in  the  morning, 
don't  you  think  so?  Is  that  quite  right?" 
She  gave  her  head  a  toss  to  test  the  steadi- 
ness of  her  hat. 
*    "  Quite,"  said  Miss  Leigh. 

"Well,  good-by.  I'll  count  on  you 
then.  Oh!  I  tell  you — among  the  enter- 
tainments, the  Count  is  going  to  perform 
some  wonderful  sleight-of-hand  tricks  with 
cards.  My  dear,  he's  a  magician!  He 
can  do  anything  with  cards.  Heavens !  it's 
after  one.  The  Count — good-by — good- 
by." 

And  as  Miss  Leigh  entered  her  victoria 
the  young  lady  rushed  off,  up  the  street, 
straining  her  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
park. 

That  night  "  the  ball,"  as  Miss  McSheen 
called  it,  came  off  and  was  a  huge  success, 
as  was  duly  chronicled  in  all  the  morning 
papers  next  day  with  an  elaboration  of 
description  of  millinery  in  exact  proportion 
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to  the  degree  of  prominence  of  the  wearer 
in  the  particular  circle  in  which  the  editor 
or  his  reporter  moved  or  aspired  to  move. 
Mrs.  Argand  stood  first  in  "  Wine-colored 
velvet,  priceless  lace,"  of  the  sort  that  re- 
porters of  the  female  sex  deem  dearest,  and 
"diamonds  and  rubies"  that  would  have 
staggered  Sinbad,  the  sailor.  Miss  Mc- 
Sheen  ran  her  a  close  second,  in  "rose- 
colored  satin,  and  sapphires,"  spoken  of 
as  "priceless  heirlooms."  Miss  Leigh 
shone  in  "chiffon,  lace,  and  pearls  of  great 
price."  So  they  went  columns-full,  all 
priceless,  all  beautiful,  all  superlative,  till 
superlatives  were  exhausted,  and  the  im- 
agination of  the  reporters  ran  riot  in  an  ex- 
cess of  tawdry  color  and  English. 

Among  the  men  especially  lauded  were 
first,  a  certain  Mr.  James  Canter,  son  and 
partner  of  "the  famous  Mr.  Canter,  the 
capitalist  and  financier,"  who  gave  promise 
of  rivalling  his  father  in  his  "notorious 
ability,"  and,  secondly,  a  Count  Pushkin, 
the  "  distinguished  scion  of  a  noble  house  of 
international  reputation  who  was  honoring 
the  city  with  his  distinguished  presence, 
and  was  generally  credited  with  having  led 
captive  the  heart  of  one  of  the  city's  fairest 
and  wealthiest  daughters."  So  ran  the 
record.  And  having  nothing  to  do,  I  read 
that  morning  the  account  and  dwelt  on  the 
only  name  I  recognized,  the  young  lady  of 
the  white  chiffon  and  pearls  and  wondered 
who  the  men  were  whose  names  stood  next 
to  hers. 

XI 

ELEANOR   LEIGH 

Miss  Leigh  also  read  the  papers  that 
morning  and  with  much  amusement  till  in 
one  of  them — the  most  sensational  of  all  the 
morning  journals — she  came  on  an  article 
which  first  made  her  heart  stop  beating  and 
then  set  it  to  racing  with  sheer  anger.  To 
think  that  such  a  slander  could  be  uttered! 
She  would  have  liked  to  make  mince-meat 
of  that  editor.  He  was  always  attacking 
her  father. 

A  little  later  she  began  to  think  of  the 
rest  of  the  article  I  What  was  the  truth? 
Did  they  have  the  right  to  stop  the  train 
and  hold  it  back  ?  This  was  what  a  writer 
denied  in  a  series  of  papers  which  a  friend 
of  hers,  a  young  clergyman  who  worked 


among  the  poor,  had  sent  her  and  which 
the  press  generally  was  denouncing. 

She  had  for  some  time  been  reading 
these  papers  that  had  been  appearing  in 
the  press  from  time  to  time,  signed  by  a 
person  who  was  generally  spoken  of  as  "  a 
Jew,"  but  who  wrote  with  a  pen  which  had 
the  point  of  a  rapier,  and  whose  sentences 
ate  into  the  steely  plate  of  artificial  conven- 
tion like  an  acid.  One  of  the  things  he  had 
said  had  stuck  in  her  memory.  "As  the 
remains  of  animalculae  of  past  ages  fur- 
nish, when  compressed  in  almost  infinite 
numbers,  the  lime-fdod  on  which  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  the  present  race  of  cattle  in 
limestone  regions  are  built  up,  so  the  pres- 
ent big-boned  race  of  the  wealthy  class  live 
on  the  multitudinous  class  of  the  poor. 

The  summer  before  she  had  met  the 
writer  of  these  articles  and  he  had  made  an 
impression  on  her  which  had  not  been 
effaced.  She  had  not  analyzed  her  feelings 
to  ascertain  how  far  this  impression  was  due 
to  his  classical  face,  his  deep,  luminous  eyes, 
and  his  impassioned  manners,  yet  certain 
it  is  that  all  of  these  had  struck  her. 

Perhaps  I  should  give  just  here  a  little 
more  of  Miss  Eleanor  Leigh's  history  as  I 
came  to  know  of  it  later  on.  How  I  came 
to  know  of  it  may  or  may  not  be  divulged 
later.  But,  at  least,  I  learned  it.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who,  until  she 
came  and  began  to  tyrannize  over  him,  gave 
up  all  of  his  time  and  talents  to  amassing  a 
fortune.  He  had  showed  abilities  and  am- 
bition at  college  "back  East,"  where  he 
came  from,  and  when  he  first  started  out 
in  life,  it  was  in  a  region  and  amid  sur- 
roundings which  were  just  becoming  of 
more  than  local  importance  as  they  a  little 
later  grew  under  the  guidance  of  men  of 
action  like  himself,  to  be  of  more  than  sec- 
tional importance.  Flinging  himself  into 
the  current  which  was  just  beginning  to 
take  on  force,  he  soon  became  one  of  the 
pilots  of  the  development  which,  changing 
a  vast  region  where  roamed  Indians  and 
buffalo  into  a  region  of  cities  and  railways, 
shortly  made  its  mark  on  the  Nation  and, 
indeed,  on  the  world,  and  he  was  before  long 
swept  quite  away  by  it,  leaving  behind  all  the 
intellectual  ambitions  and  dreams  he  had 
ever  cherished  and  giving  himself  up  soul 
and  body  to  the  pleasure  he  got  out  of  his 
success  as  an  organizer  and  administrator 
of  large  enterprises.    Wealth  at  first  was 
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important  to  him,  then  it  became,  if  not 
unimportant,  at  least  of  secondary  im- 
portance to  the  power  he  possessed.  Then 
it  became  of  importance  again — indeed  of 
supreme  importance;  for  the  power  he 
wielded  was  now  dependent  on  wealth  and 
great  wealth.  His  associates  were  all  men 
of  large  interests,  and  only  one  with  similar 
interests  could  lead  them. 

As  he  looked  back  on  it  later  it  seemed 
a  feverish  dream  through  which  he  had 
passed.  Its  rewards  were  undeniable:  lux- 
ury, reputation  and  power  beyond  any- 
thing he  had  ever  conceived  of.  Yet  what 
had  he  not  sacrificed  for  them!  Every- 
thing that  he  had  once  held  up  before  his 
mind  as  a  noble  ambition;  study,  reading, 
association  with  the  great  and  noble  of  all 
time;  art  and  love  of  art;  appreciation  of 
all  except  wealth  that  men  have  striven 
for  through  the  ages;  friendship — domestic 
joy — everything  except  riches  and  the 
power  they  bring.  For  as  he  thought  over 
his  past  in  his  growing  loneliness  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  admit  that  he  had 
sacrificed  all  the  rest.  He  had  married  a 
woman  he  loved  and  admired.  He  had 
given  her  wealth  and  luxury  instead  of 
himself  and  she  had  pined  and  died  before 
he  awakened  to  the  tragic  fact.  He  had 
grieved  for  her,  but  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  the  brutal  fact  that  she  had 
ceased  years  before  to  be  to  him  as  necessary 
as  his  business.  She  had  left  him  one  child. 
Two  others  had  died  in  infancy,  and  he 
had  mourned  for  them  and  sympathized 
with  her;  but  he  never  knew  for  years,  and 
until  too  late,  how  stricken  she  had  been 
over  their  loss.  The  child  she  had  left  him 
had  in  some  way  taken  hold  on  him  and 
had  held  it  even  against  himself.  She  had- 
so  much  of  himself  in  her  that  he  himself 
could  see  the  resemblance;  his  natural 
kindness,  his  good  impulses,  his  wilfulness, 
his  resolution  and  ambition  to  lead  and  to 
succeed  in  all  he  undertook. 

In  appearance  she  was  like  her  mother, 
only  he  thought  her  fairer — as  fair  as  he 
had  thought  her  mother  in  the  days  of  his 
first  devotion;  and  her  deeper  eyes  and 
firmer  features  were  an  added  beauty;  the 
well-rounded  chin  was  his  own.  Her  eyes, 
deep  with  unfathomable  depths,  and  mouth, 
firm  even  with  its  delicate  beauty,  had 
come  from  some  ancestor  or  ancestress 
who,  in  some  generation  past,  had  faced 


life  in  its  most  exacting  form  with  un- 
daunted resolution  and  haply,  had  faced 
death  with  equal  calm  for  some  belief  that 
now  would  scarcely  have  given  an  hour's 
questioning.  So,  when  she  grew  each  year, 
developing  new  powers  and  charm  and 
constancy,  he  began  to  find  a  new  interest 
in  life,  and  to  make  her  more  his  compan- 
ion and  confidante  than  he  had  ever  made 
her  mother.  He  left  his  business  oftener 
to  see  her  than  he  had  left  it  to  see  her 
mother;  he  took  her  oftener  with  him  on 
his  trips,  and  took  more  trips,  that  he 
might  have  her  company.  She  sat  at  the 
head  of  his  table,  and  filled  her  place  with 
an  ability  that  was  at  once  his  astonish- 
ment and  his  pride. 

At  one  time,  as  she  changed  from  a  mere 
child  to  a  young  girl,  he  had  thought  of 
marrying  again,  rather  with  a  view  to  giv- 
ing her  a  guide  and  counsellor  than  for  any 
other  purpose.  Her  storminess,  however, 
at  the  mere  suggestion,  and  much  more, 
her  real  grief,  had  led  him  to  defer  the  plan 
from  time  to  time,  until  now  she  was  a 
young  lady,  and  he  could  see  for  himself 
that  she  needed  neither  chaperon  nor  coun- 
sellor. He  sometimes  smiled  to  think  what 
the  consequences  would  have  been  had  he 
taken  to  wife  the  soft,  kindly,  rather  com- 
monplace lady  whom  he  had  once  thought 
of  as  his  daughter's  guardian.  A  dove  in 
the  clutches  of  a  young  eagle  would  have 
had  an  easier  time. 

One  phase  alone  in  her  development  had 
puzzled  and  baffled  him.  She  had  gone  off 
one  spring  to  a  country  neighborhood  in  an- 
other State,  where  she  had  some  old  relative 
on  her  mother's  side.  Mr.  Leigh  had  been 
called  to  Europe  on  business,  and  she  had 
remained  there  until  well  into  the  summer. 
When  she  returned  she  was  not  the  same. 
Some  change  had  taken  place  in  her.  She 
had  gone  away  a  rollicking,  gay,  pleasure- 
loving,  and  rather  selfish  young  girl — he 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  she  was  both  wil- 
ful and  self-indulgent.  Even  his  affection 
for  her  could  not  blind  his  eyes  to  this,  and 
at  times  it  had  given  him  much  concern, 
for  at  times  there  was  a  clash  in  which,  if 
he  came  off  victor,  he  felt  it  was  at  a  peril- 
ous price — that,  possibly,  of  a  strain  on 
her  obedience.  She  returned  a  full-grown 
woman,  thoughtful  and  self-sacrificing  and 
with  an  aim, — he  was  glad  it  was  not  a  mis- 
sion— and  as  her  aim  was  to  be  useful,  and 
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she  began  with  him,  he  accepted  it  with 
contentment.  She  talked  freely  of  her  vis- 
it; spoke  warmly,  and  indeed,  enthusias- 
tically, of  those  she  had  met  there.  Among 
these  were  a  young  country  preacher  and 
a  friend  of  his,  a  young  Jew.  But,  though 
she  spoke  of  both  with  respect,  the  praise 
she  accorded  them  was  so  equal  that  he 
dismissed  from  his  mind  the  possibility 
that  she  could  have  been  seriously  taken 
with  either  of  them.  Possibly  the  Jew  was 
the  one  she  was  most  enthusiastic  over,  but 
she  spoke  of  him  too  openly  to  cause  her 
father  disquietude.    Besides,  he  was  a  Jew. 

The  preacher  she  plainly  respected  most 
highly,  yet  her  account  of  his  appearance 
was  too  humorous  to  admit  a  serious  feeling 
for  him,  even  though  she  had  gotten  him 
called  to  be  one  of  Dr.  Capon's  assistants. 

What  had  happened  was  that  the  girl, 
who  had  only  "  lain  in  the  lilies  and  fed  on 
the  roses  of  life/1  had  suddenly  been 
dropped  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  in  a 
country  neighborhood  in  an  old  State, 
where  there  were  neither  lilies  nor  roses  of 
the  metaphorical  kind,  though  a  sufficiency 
of  the  real  and  natural  kind,  with  which 
nature  in  compensatory  mood  atones  to 
those  who  have  of  the  metaphorical  sort 
but  thistles  and  brambles  and  flinty  soil. 

When  she  first  landed  there,  after  the 
very  first  excitement  of  being  thrown  into 
a  wholly  new  situation,  among  strangers 
whom  she  had  always  regarded  much  as 
she  had  regarded  geographical  places  in 
distant  lands,  was  over,  she  found  herself, 
as  it  were,  at  a  loss  for  occupation.  Ev- 
erything was  so  quiet  and  calm.  She  felt 
lost  and  somewhat  bored.  But  after  a 
little  time  she  found  occupation  in  small 
things,  as  on  looking  closely  she  discov- 
ered beauties  in  Nature  which  her  first 
glance  had  failed  to  catch.  The  people 
appeared  so  strange,  so  simple,  so  wholly 
different  from  all  whom  she  had  known; 
the  excitements  and  amusements  and  in- 
terests of  her  life  in  the  city,  or  at  summer 
watering-places,  or  in  travelling,  were  not 
only  unknown  to  them — as  unknown  as  if 
they  were  in  another  planet,  but  were  mat- 
ters of  absolute  indifference.  Their  inter- 
est was  in  their  ndghbors,  in  the  small  hap- 
penings about  them;  and  occurrences  an 
hundred  miles  away  were  as  distant  to 
them  as  though  they  had  taken  place  in 
another  era.    Among  the  few  notabilities 


in  this  rural  community  was  a  young  cler- 
gyman whom  she  always  heard  spoken  of 
with  respect — as  much  respect,  indeed,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  bishop.  What  "Mr. 
Marvel  thought"  and  what  he  said  was 
referred  to,  or  was  quoted  as  something  to 
be  considered — so  much  so  that  she  had 
insensibly  formed  a  picture  in  her  own 
mind  of  a  quite  remarkable  looking  and 
impressive  person.  When,  at  last,  she  met 
John  Marvel  what  was  her  amusement 
to  discover  in  place  of  her  young  Antin- 
ous,  a  stout,  strapping  young  fellow,  with 
rather  bristly  hair,  very  near-sighted  and 
awkward,  and  exceedingly  shy,  a  person  as 
far  from  a  man  of  the  world  as  a  stout, 
country-bred  cart-horse  would  be  from  a 
sleek  trick-pony.  His  timidity  in  her  pres- 
ence caused  her  endless  amusement,  and 
for  lack  of  some  better  diversion  she  set 
herself  to  tease  him  in  every  way  that  her 
fertile  brain  could  devise. 

Visiting  the  young  clergyman  at  the  time 
was  a  friend  who  came  much  nearer  being 
in  appearance  what  Eleanor  had  imagined 
John  Marvel  to  be:  a  dark,  slender  young 
man  with  a  classical  face,  but  that  its  lines 
were  stronger  and  more  deeply  graven,  and 
unforgettable  eyes.  He  had  just  come  to 
visit  Mr.  Marvel  and  to  get  a  needed  rest, 
John  Marvel  said.  He  had  been  a  worker 
among  the  poor,  and  his  views  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  Eleanor  Leigh  had 
ever  heard  as  to  appear  to  be  almost  shock- 
ing. He  was  an  educated  man,  yet  he  had 
lived  and  worked  as  an  artisan.  He  was 
a  gentleman,  yet  he  denounced  vehemently 
the  conditions  which  produced  the  upper 
class.  But  an  even  greater  surprise  awaited 
her,  when  he  announced  that  he  was  a  Jew. 
While,  at  first,  the  broad-shouldered  young 
clergyman  fled  from  herpresence  with  a  pre- 
cipitation which  was  laughable,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  appeared  to  have  steeled  him- 
self sufficiently  against  her  shafts  of  good- 
natured  ridicule  to  be  able  to  tolerate  her 
presence,  and  before  a  great  while  had 
passed  her  friends  began  to  tease  her  on 
the  fact  that  wherever  she  went  Mr.  Mar- 
vel was  pretty  sure  to  appear.  One  of  her 
old  cousins,  half-rallyingly  and  half-warn- 
ingly,  cautioned  her  against  going  too  far 
with  the  young  man,  saying,  "  Mr.  Marvel, 
my  dear,  is  too  good  a  man  for  you  to 
amuse  yourself  with,  and  then  fling  away. 
What  is  simply  the  diversion  of  an  hour, 
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for  you,  may  become  a  matter  of  deep 
gravity  with  him.  He  is  already  deeply 
interested  in  you  and  unless  you  are  inter- 
ested in  him " 

"Why,  I  am  interested  in  him,"  de- 
clared the  girl,  laughing.  "  Why,  he  tells 
me  of  all  the  old  sick  women  and  cats  in 
the  parish  and  I  have  an  engagement  to  go 
around  with  him  and  see  some  old  women 
to-morrow.  You  ought  to  see  some  that 
we  went  to  see  the  other  day!" 

"I  know,  my  dear,  but  you  must  hot 
make  fun  of  his  work.  He  is  happy  in  it 
and  is  accomplishing  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  if  you  should  get  him  dissatisfied " 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed,  I  gave  him  some  money 
last  week  for  a  poor  family  to  get  some 
clothes  so  that  they  could  come  to  church. 
They  were  named  Banyan.  They  live 
near  the  mines.  The  whole  family  were 
to  be  christened  next  Sunday,  and  what 
do  you  suppose  they  did  ?  As  soon  as  they 
got  the  clothes  they  went  last  Sunday  to  a 
big  baptizing  and  were  all  immersed!  I 
was  teasing  him  about  that  when  you 
heard  me  laughing  at  him." 

"The  wretches!"  exclaimed  her  cousin. 
"To  think  of  their  deceiving  him  so!" 

"  I  know,"  said  the  girl.  "  But  I  think  he 
minded  the  deception  much  more  than  the 
other.  Though  I  charged  him  with  being 
disappointed  at  not  getting  them  into  his 
fold,  really,  I  don't  think  he  minded  it  a 
bit.  At  least,  he  said  he'  would  much 
rather  they  had  gone  where  they  would  be 
happy." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Marvel's  friend,  Mr.  Wolffert, 
is  a  different  matter.  He  appears  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  himself." 

"  Quite,"  said  Miss  Leigh  dryly. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  her  cousin,  lower- 
ing her  voice,  "  they  say  he  is  a  Jew." 

"He  is,"  said  Eleanor. 

"You  know  it?" 

"  Yes",  Mr.  Marvel  tcld  me,  and  he  told 
me  so  himself." 

"Told  you  himself!  Why,  I  thought—! 
How  did  he  come  to  tell  you  ?" 

"  Why,  I  don't  know.  We  were  talking 
and  I  said  something  foolish  about  the  Jews 
— about  some  one  being '  as  rich  and  stingy 
as  a  Jew,'  and  he  smiled  and  said,  *  Are  all 
Jews  rich — and  stingy?'  And  I  said,  'If 
they  have  a  chance,'  and  he  said,  'Not  al- 
ways. I  am  a  Jew  and  I  am  not  rich.' 
Well,  I  thought  he  was  fooling,  just  teasing 


me — so  I  went  on,  and  do  you  know  he  is 
not  only  a  Jew,  but  Mr.  Marvel  says  he  is 
rich,  only  he  does  not  claim  his  money  be- 
cause he  is  a  Socialist — Mr.  Marvel  says  he 
could  go  home  to-morrow  and  his  father 
would  take  him  and  lavish  money  on  him; 
but  he  works — works  all  the  time  among 
the  poor." 

"  Well,  I  must  say  I  always  liked  him," 
said  her  cousin. 

"  But  he  isn't  such  good  fun  to  tease  as 
Mr.  Marvel — he  is  too  intense.  Mr.  Mar- 
vel does  get  so  red  and  unhappy-looking 
when  he  is  teased." 

"  Well,  you  have  no  right  to  tease  him. 
He  is  a  clergyman  and  should  be  treated 
with  respect.    You  wouldn't  care  to  tease 

your  rector  in  town — the  great  Dr.  

what  is  his  name?" 

"Oh!  wouldn't  I?  Dr.  Bartholomew 
Capon.  Why,  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
beaux  in  town.  He's  always  running 
around  to  see  some  girl — ogling  them  with 
his  big  blue  eyes." 

"Eleanor!"  exclaimed  her  cousin  re- 
provingly. 

"  Why,  he'd  marry  any  one  of  the  Canter 
girls  who  would  have  him,  or " 

"Eleanor,  don't  be  profane." 

The  old  lady  looked  so  shocked  that  the 
girl  ran  over  and  kissed  her,  with  a  laugh. 

"Why,  I've  told  him  so." 

"Told  him?    You  haven't!" 

"Yes,  I  have.  I  told  him  so  when  he 
tried  to  marry  me." 

"What!  Eleanor,  you  are  incorrigible. 
You  really  are.  But  do  tell  me  about  it. 
Did  he  really  court  you?  Why,  he's  old 
enough  to  be  your " 

"Grandfather,"  interrupted  the  girl. 
"That's  what  I  told  him,  substantially." 

"  Served  him  right,  too.  But  he  must  be 
a  fine  preacher  from  what  my  old  friend, 
Pansy  Tibbs,  once  wrote  me.  Did  you  ever 
meet  Pansy  Tibbs  ?  She  and  her  sister  live 
in  your  city.  They  went  there  years  ago  to 
press  a  claim  they  had  to  a  large  fortune 
left  them  by  their  father,  Colonel  Tibbs, 
who  used  to  be  a  very  rich  man,  but  left 
his  affairs  somewhat  complicated  I  gather 
from  what  Pansy  writes  me,  jot  did  write, 
for  she  does  not  write  very  often  now.  I 
wish  you'd  go  and  see  them  when  you  go 
back."  • 

"  I  will,"  said  Eleanor.  "  Where  do  they 
live?" 
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"  At  a  Mrs.  Kale's — she  keeps  a  board- 
ing-house— I  don't  know  the  exact  loca- 
tion, and  mislaid  Pansy's  letter  a  year  or 
more  ago,  but  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  it.  It  must  be  in  the  fashionable 
quarter  and  I  should  think  any  one  could 
tell  you  where  she  lives." 

"  I  will  find  her,"  said  Eleanor,  laughing. 

When,  a  little  later,  a  scourge  of  diph- 
theria broke  out  in  a  little  mining  camp  not , 
far  from  the  home  of  Miss  Leigh's  rela- 
tives and  she  learned  that  John  Marvel 
spent  all  his  time  nursing  the  sick  and  re- 
lieving their  necessities  as  far  as  possible, 
she  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  truth 
of  what  her  cousin  had  said,  that  under  his 
awkward  exterior  lay  a  mine  of  true  gold. 

Day  by  day  reports  came  of  the  spread 
of  the  deadly  pestilence,  making  inroads  in 
every  family,  baffling  the  skill  and  outstrip- 
ping the  utmost  efforts  of  the  local  physi- 
cian; day  by  day,  the  rumor  came  that 
wherever  illness  appeared  there  was  John 
Marvel. 

One  afternoon  Miss  Leigh,  who  had 
ridden  over  in  the  direction  of  the  mining 
village  to  try  and  get  some  information 
about  the  young  clergyman,  who,  a  rumor 
said,  had  been  stricken  himself  the  day 
before,  came  on  him  suddenly  in  a  by-path 
among  the  hills.  At  sight  of  her  he  stopped 
and  held  up  his  hand  in  warning,  and  at  the 
warning  she  reined  in  her  horse. 

"  Don't  come  nearer,"  he  called  to  her. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked. 
"How  are  you?"  For  even  at  that  dis- 
tance— perhaps,  some  fifty  paces — she 
could  see  that  he  looked  wretchedly  worn 
and  wan. 

"  Oh,  I'm  doing  very  well,"  he  replied. 
"  How  are  you  ?  You  must  not  come  this 
way!    Turnback!" 

She  began  to  rein  her  horse  around  and 
then  on  a  sudden,  as  his  arm  fell  to  his  side, 
and,  stepping  a  little  out  of  the  path,  he 
leant  against  a  tree,  the  whole  situation 
struck  her.  Wheeling  her  horse  back,  she 
rode  straight  up  to  him,  though  he  stiffened 
up  and  waved  her  back. 

"  You  are  ill,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  am  not  ill,  I  am  only  a  bit 
tired;  that  is  all.  You  must  not  come  this 
way — go  back!" 

*    "But  why?"  she  persisted,  sitting  now 
close  above  him. 

"  Because — because — there    is    sickness 


here.  The  Banyan  family  are  all  iU."  He 
nodded  back  toward  the  curve  around 
which  he  had  just  come. "'"A  family  there 
is  down,  and  I  am  just  going  for  help." 

"I  will  go — I,  at  least,  can  do  that. 
What  help  ?    What  do  you  want  ?  " 

She  had  tightened  the  rein  on  her  horse 
and  turned  his  head  back. 

"Everything.  The  mother  and  three 
children  are  all  down;  the  father  died  a 
few  days  ago.  Send  the  doctor  and  any- 
thing that  you  can  find — food— clothing — 
medicine — some  one  to  nurse  them — if  you 
can  find  her.    It  is  the  only  chance." 

"  I  will."  She  hesitated  a  moment  and 
looked  down  at  him,  as  if  about  to  speak, 
but  he  waved  her  off.  "  Go,  you  must  not 
stay  longer." 

He  had  moved  around  so  that  the  wind, 
instead  of  blowing  from  him  toward  her, 
blew  from  the  other  side  of  her. 

A  moment  later  Eleanor  Leigh  was  gal- 
loping for  life  down  the  steep  bridle-path. 
It  was  a  break-neck  gait,  and  the  path  was 
rough  enough  to  be  perilous,  but  she  did 
not  heed  it.  It  was  the  first  time  in  all  her 
life  that  she  had  been  conscious  that  she 
could  be  of  real  use.  She  felt  that  she  was 
galloping  in  a  new  world.  From  house  to 
house  she  rode,  but  though  all  were  sym- 
pathetic, there  was  no  one  to  go.  Those 
who  might  have  gone,  were  elsewhere— or 
were  dead.  The  doctor  was  away  from 
home  attending  at  other  bedsides  and,  by 
the  account  given,  had  been  working  night 
and  day  until  he  could  scarcely  stand. 
Riding  to  the  nearest  telegraph  station,  the 
girl  sent  a  despatch  to  a  doctor  whom  she 
knew  in  the  city  where  she  lived,  begging 
him  to  come  or  to  send  some  one  on  the  first 
train  and  saying  that  he  would  be  met  and 
that  she  would  meet  all  his  expenses.  Then 
she  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to  her  cousin. 
And  two  hours  later,  just  as  the  dusk  was 
falling,  she  rode  up  to  the  door  of  a  country 
cabin  back  among  the  hills.  As  she  softly 
pushed  open  the  door,  with  her  arm  full  of 
bundles,  a  form  rose  from  the  side  of  a  bed 
and  stood  before  her  in  the  dusk  of  the 
room. 

"My  God!  you  must  not  come  in  here. 
Why  have  you  come  here?" 

"To  help  you,"  said  the  girl. 

"But  you  must  not  come  in.  Go  out. 
You  must,"  said  John  Marvel. 

"  No,  I  have  come  to  stay.    I  could  not 
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live  if  I  did  not  stay  now."  She  pushed  her 
way  in.  "Here  are  some  things  I  have 
brought.    I  have,, telegraphed  for  a  doctor." 

It  was  long  before  she  could  satisfy  John 
Marvel,  but  she  staid,  and  all  that  night  she 
worked  with  him  over  the  sick  and  the  dy- 
ing. All  that  night  they  two  strove  to  hold 
Death  at  bay,  across  those  wretched  beds. 
Once,  indeed,  he  had  struck  past  their 
guard  and  snatched  a  life;  but  they  had 
driven  him  back  and  saved  the  other. 
Ere  morning  came  one  of  the  children 
had  passed  away;  but  the  mother  and  the 
other  children  survived;  and  Eleanor 
Leigh  knew  that  John  Marvel,  now  on  his 
knees,  now  leaning  over  the  bed  administer- 
ing stimulants,  had  saved  them. 

As  Eleanor  Leigh  stepped  out  into  the 
morning  light,  she  looked  on  a  new  earth, 
as  fair  as  if  it  had  just  been  created,  and  it 
was  a  new  Eleanor  Leigh  who  gazed  upon 
it.  The  tinsel  of  frivolity  had  shrivelled 
and  perished  in  the  fire  of  that  night. 
Sham  had  laid  bare  its  shallow  face  and 
fled  away.  Life  had  taken  on  reality.  She 
had  seen  a  man,  and  thenceforth  only  a 
man  could  command  her. 

The  physician  came  duly,  sent  up  by  the 
one  she  had  telegraphed  to;  rode  over  to 
the  Banyan  house,  and  later  to  the  village, 
where  he  pronounced  the  disease  diphtheria 
and  the  cause  probably  defective  drainage 
and  consequent  impregnation  of  the  water 
supply;  wrote  a  prescription;  commended 
the  country  doctor,  returned  home  and 
duly  charged  nearly  half  as  much  as  the 
country  doctor  got  in  a  year,  which  Miss 
Leigh  duly  paid  with  thoughts  of  John 
Marvel.  This  was  what  made  the  change 
in  the  girl  which  her  father  had  noted. 

The  day  after  her  arrival  her  father  paid 
her  the  unusual  honor  of  leaving  his  office 
to  come  to  lunch  with  her. 

Her  mind  was  full  of  the  subject  of  the 
paper  she  had  read  in  the  press  that  morn- 
ing, giving  a  lurid  picture  of  the  incon- 
venience and  distress  entailed  on  the  pas- 
sengers and  scoring  the  management  of  the 
company  for  permitting  what  was  claimed 
to  be  "so  gross  a  breach  of  the  rights  of  the 
public." 

Ordinarily,  she  would  have  passed  it  over 
with  indifference — a  shrug  of  her  white 
shoulders  and  a  stamp  of  her  little  foot 
would  have  been  all  the  tribute  she  would 


have  paid  to  it.  But  of  late  she  had  begun 
to  think. 

It  had  never  before  been  brought  so 
clearly  to  the  notice  of  the  girl  how  her  own 
pleasures — not  the  natural,  but  the  created 
pleasures — of  which  she  was  quite  as  fond 
as  other  healthy  girls  of  her  age  and  class, 
were  almost  exclusively  at  the  expense  of 
the  class  she  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard with  a  general  sort  of  vague  sympathy 
as  "the  Poor." 

The  attack  on  her  father  and  herself  en- 
raged her;  but  as  she  cooled  down,  a  feel- 
ing deeper  than  mere  anger  at  an  injustice 
took  possession  of  her  mind. 

To  find  that  she  herself  had  in  a  way, 
been  the  occasion  of  the  distress  to  women 
and  children,  startled  her  and  left  in  her 
mind  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  to  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

"Father,"  she  began,  "did  you  see  that 
dreadful  article  in  the  Clarion  this  morn- 
ing?" 

Mr.  Leigh,  without  looking  up,  adopted 
the  natural  line  of  special  pleading,  al- 
though he  knew  perfectly  well  instantly  the 
article  to  which  she  referred. 

"What  article?"  he  asked. 

"That  story  about  our  having  delayed 
the  passenger  train  with  women  and  chil- 
dren on  it,  and  then  having  side-tracked 
them  without  breakfast,  in  order  to  give 
our  car  the  right-of-way." 

"Oh!  yes.  I  believe  I  saw  that.  I  see 
so  many  ridiculous  things  in  the  newspa- 
pers, I  pay  no  attention  to  them." 

"But,  father,  that  was  a  terrible  arraign- 
ment," said  the  girl. 

"Of  whom?"  asked  Mr.  Leigh,  with  a 
little  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Why,  of  you;  of  Aunt  Sophia,  of " 

"Of  me!" 

"Yes,  and  of  me — of  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  road." 

"Not  of  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Leigh, 
with  the  light  of  affection  warming  up  his 
rather  cold  face.  "Surely  no  one,  even 
the  anarchistic  writers  of  the  anarchistic 
press,  could  imagine  anything  to  say  against 
you." 

"Yes,  of  me,  too,  though  not  by  name, 
perhaps;  but  I  was  there  and  I  was  in  a  way 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  because  you  sent 
the  car  after  me  and  Aunt  Sophia,  and  I 
feel  terribly  guilty  about  it." 

"Guilty  of  what,  my  dear?"  smiled  her 
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father.  "  Of  simply  using  your  own  prop- 
erty in  a  way  satisfactory  to  you  ?  " 

"That  is  just  it,  father;  that  is  the  point 
which  the  writer  raises.  Is  it  our  own 
property  ?  " 

"It  certainly  is,  my  love.  Property  that 
I  have  paid  for — my  associates  and  I,  and 
which  I  control  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  owners  and  propose  to  control  to  suit 
myself  and  them  so  long  as  we  have  the 
controlling  interest,  every  socialistic  writer, 
speaker  and  striker  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding.' ' 

"Well,"  said  the  girl,  "that  sounds  all 
right.  It  looks  as  if  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  what  you  like  with  your  own ;  but,  do 
you  know,  father,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
our  own.  That  is  just  the  point — he 
says " 

"  Oh !  nonsense ! "  said  her  father  lightly. 
"Don't  let  this  Jew  go  and  fill  your  clear 
little  head  with  such  foolishness  as  that. 
Enjoy  life  while  you  can.  Make  your 
mind  easy,  and  get  all  the  use  you  can  out 
of  what  I  have  amassed  for  you.  I  only 
hope  you  may  have  as  much  pleasure  in 
using  it  as  I  have  had  in  providing  it." 

The  banker  gazed  over  at  his  daughter 
half-quizzically,  half-seriously,  took  out  a 
cigar  and  began  to  clip  the  end  leisurely. 
The  girl  laughed.  She  knew  that  he  had 
something  on  his  mind. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  she  asked  smiling. 

He  gave  a  laugh. 

"Did  that  foreigner  go  down  there  while 
you  were  there?" 

"The  Count?" 

"The  No-Count." 

"No,  of  course  not.  Where  did  you  get 
such  an  idea?" 

He  lighted  his  cigar  with  a  look  of  relief, 
put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  sat  back  in  his 
chair.  / 

"Don't  let  your  Aunt  Sophia  go  and 
make  a  fool  of  you.  She  is  a  very  good 
business  woman,  but  you  know  she  is  not 
exactly — Solomon,  and  she  is  stark  mad 
about  titles.  When  you  marry,  marry  a 
man." 

"Mr.  Canter,  for  example?"  laughed 
the  girl.  "He  is  Aunt  Sophia's  second 
choice.  She  is  always  talking  about  his 
money." 

"  She  is  always  talking  about  somebody's 
money,  generally  her  own.  But  before  I'd 
let  that  fellow  have  you  I'd  kill  him  with 


my  own  hand.  He's  the  worst  young  man 
I  know.  Why,  if  I  could  tell  you  half — yes, 
one-tenth,  of  the  things  I  have  heard  about 
him —  But  I  can't  tell  you — only  don't  go 
and  let  anybody  pull  the  Wool  over  your 
eyes." 

"No  fear  of  that,"  said  the  girl. 

"  No,  I  don't  know  that  there  is.  I  think 
you've  got  a  pretty  clear  little  head  on  your 
shoulders.  But  when  any  one  gets — gets — 
why,  gets  her  feelings  enlisted  you  can't 
just  count  on  her,  you  know.  And  with 
your  Aunt  Sophy  ding-donging  at  you  and 
flinging  her  sleek  Count  and  her  gilded  fools 
at  you,  it  takes  a  good  head  to  resist  her." 

The  girl  reassured  him  with  a  smile  of 
appreciation. 

"  I  don't  know  where  she  got  that  from," 
continued  her  father.  "  It  must  have  been 
that  outside  strain,  the  Prenders.  Your 
mother  did  not  have  a  trace  of  it  in  her. 
I  never  saw  two  half-sisters  so  different. 
She'd  have  married  anybody  on  earth  she 
cared  for — and  when  she  married  me  I  had 
nothing  in  the  world  except  what  my  father 
chose  to  give  me  and  no  very  great  expecta- 
tions. She  had  a  rich  fellow  from  the  South 
tagging  after  her — a  big  plantation  and  lots 
of  slaves  and  all  that,  and  your  Aunt  Sophy 
was  all  for  her  marrying  him — a  good  chap, 
too — a  gentleman  and  all  that;  but  she 
turned  him  down  and  took  me.  And  I 
made  my  own  way.  What  I  have  I  made 
afterward — by  hard  work  till  I  got  a  good 
start,  and  then  it  came  easy  enough.  The 
trouble  since  has  been  to  keep  others  from 
stealing  it  from  me — and  that's  more  trou- 
ble than  to  make  it,  I  can  tell  you — what 
between  strikers,  gamblers,  coun oilmen, 
and  other  knaves,  I  have  a  hard  time  to 
hold  on  to  what  I  have." 

"I  know  you  have  to  work  very  hard," 
said  the  girl,  her  eyes  on  him  full  of  affec- 
tion. "Why,  this  is  the  first  time  I've  had 
you  up  to  lunch  with  me  in  months.  I  felt 
as  much  honored  as  if  it  had  been  the  King 
of  England." 

"That's  it — I  have  to  stay  down  there  to 
keep  the  robbers  from  running  off  with  my 
pile.  That  young  fellow  thought  he'd  get 
a  little  swipe  at  it,  but  I  taught  him  a  thing 
or  two.  He's  a  plunger.  His  only  idea  is 
to  make  good  by  doubling  up — all  right  if 
the  market's  rising  and  you  can  double. 
But  it's  a  dangerous  game,  especially  if  one 
tries  to  recoup  at  the  faro  table." 
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"Does  he  play  faro?"  asked  the  girl. 

"He  plays  everything,  mainly  Merry 
H — 1.  I  beg  your  pardon — I  didn't  mean 
to  say  that  before  you,  but  he  does.  And  if 
his  father  didn't  come  to  his  rescue  and 
plank  up  every  time  he  goes  broke,  he'd 
have  been  in  the  bankrupt  court — or  jail — 
and  that's  where  he'll  wind  up  yet  if  he 
don't  look  out." 

"I  don't  believe  you  like  him,"  laughed 
the  girl. 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  do.  I  like  him  well  enough — 
he's  the  main  conduit  through  which  I  ex- 
tract money  from  old  Prender's  coffers.  He 
never  spends  anything  unless  you  pay  him 
two  gold  dollars  down  for  one  paper  one  on 
the  spot.  But  I  want  him  to  keep  away 
from  you,  that's  all;  I  suppose  I've  got  to 
lose  you  some  time,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
want  to  give  you  up  to  a  blackguard — a 
gambler — a  rou — a  lib — a  d d  black- 
guard like  that."     % 

"Well,  you  will  never  have  that  to  do," 
said  the  girl,  "I  promise  you  that." 

"How  is  the  strike  coming  on?"  asked 
his  daughter.  "  When  I  went  away  it  was 
just  threatening,  and  I  read  in  the  papers 
that  the  negotiations  failed  and  the  men 
were  ordered  out;  but  I  haven't  seen  much 
about  it  in  the  papers  since,  though  I  have 
looked." 

"Oh!  Yes — it's  going  on,  over  on  the 
other  lines  across  town,  in  a  desultory  sort 
of  way,"  said  her  father  wearily — "the 
fools!  .  They  won't  listen  to  any  reason." 

"  Poor  people ! "  sighed  the  girl.  "  What 
did  they  go  out  f or  ?  " 

"Poor  fools!"  said  Mr.  Leigh  warmly; 
"  they  walked  out  for  nothing." 

"I  saw  that  they  had  some  cause;  what 
was  it?" 

"Oh!  they've  always  some  cause.  If 
they  didn't  have  one  they'd  make  it.  Now 
they  are  talking  of  extending  it  over  our 
lines." 

"Our  lines!    Why?" 

"Heaven  knows.  We've  done  every- 
thing they  demanded— 4n  reason.  They 
talk  about  a  sympathetic  strike.  Poor 
fools!"  ^ 

The  girl  gave  him  a  smile  of  affection  as 
he  pushed  back  his  chair.  And  leaning 
over  her  as  he  walked  toward  the  door,  he 
gave  her  a  kiss  of  mingled  pride  and 
affection.  But  when  he  had  left  the  room 
she  sat  still  for  some  moments,  looking 


straight  ahead  of  her,  her  brow  slightly 
puckered  with  thought  which  evidently 
was  not  wholly  pleasant,  and  then  with  a 
sweeping  motion  of  her  hand  she  pushed 
her  chair  back,  and,  as  she  rose  from  the 
table,  said:  "I  wish  I  knew  what  is 
right!"  That  moment  a  new  resolution 
entered  her  mind,  and  ringing  the  bell  for 
the  servant,  she  ordered  her  carriage. 


XII 

MISS  LEIGH   SEEKS  WORK 

She  drove  first  to  Dr.  Capon's  church, 
and  going  around  walked  in  at  the  side  door 
near  the  east  end,  where  the  robing  rooms 
and  the  rector's  study  were.  She  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  on  a  door  somewhere 
there  a  sign  on  which  was  painted  in  gilded 
letters  the  fact  that  the  rector's  office  hours 
were  from  12  to  1  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Thursdays,  and  this  was  Thursday. 
The  hour,  however,  was  now  nearly  three, 
and  she  had  called  only  on  a  chance  of 
catching  him,  a  chance  which  a  stout  and 
gloomy  looking  verger,  who  appeared  from 
somewhere  at  her  foot-fall,  told  her  at  first 
was  lost;  but  when  he  recognized  her,  he 
changed  his  air,  grew  quite  interested  and 
said  he  would  see  if  the  Doctor  was  in. 
He  had  been  there  he  knew  after  lunch,  but 
he  might  have  left.  He  entered  and  closed 
the  door  softly  behind  him,  leaving  the  girl 
in  the  gloom,  but  a  moment  later  he  re- 
turned and  showed  her  in.  The  Doctor, 
with  a  smile  of  unfeigned  pleasure  on  his 
face  was  standing  just  beside  a  handsome 
mahogany  writing  desk,  near  a  window, 
awaiting  her  entry,  and  he  greeted  her 
with  cordiality. 

"Oh!  my  dear  young  lady,  come  in.  I 
was  just  about  going  off,  and  I'm  glad  I 
happened  to  have  lingered  a  little — getting 
ready  to  launch  a  new  year-book."  He 
laid  his  fingers  on  a  batch  of  printer's  proof 
lying  on  the  desk,  beside  a  stock  bulletin. 
"  I  was  just  thinking  what  a  bore  it  is  and 
lo!  it  turned  into  a  blessing  like  Balaam's 
curse.    What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl 
doubtfully. 

"I  see  you  were  at  the  grand  ball,  or 
whatever  h  was  last  night.  It  must  have 
been  a  great  success.     It  was  the  first 
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knowledge  I  had  that  you  and  your  dear 
aunt  had  returned."  His  voice  had  a  tone 
of  faint  reproach  in  it. 

"Yes,  we  returned  yesterday.  I  wish 
-  the  papers  would  leave  me  alone,"  she 
added. 

"Ah!  my  dear  young  lady,  there  are 
many  who  would  give  a  great  deal  to  be 
chronicled  by  the  pubic  prints  as  you  are. 
The  morning  and  evening  star  is  always 
mentioned  while  the  little  asteroids  go  un- 
noticed." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said 
the  girl,  "  but  I  do  wish  the  papers  would 
let  me  alone — and  my  father  too." 

"Oh!  yes,  to  be  sure.  I  did  not  know 
what  you  were  referring  to.  That  was  an 
outrageous  attack.  So  utterly  unfounded, 
too,  absolutely  untrue.  Such  scurrilous 
attacks  deserve  the  reprobation  of  all  think- 
ing men." 

"  The  trouble  is  that  the  attack  was  un- 
true; but  the  story  was  not  unfounded." 

"What!  What  do  you  mean?"  The 
clergyman's  face  wore  a  puzzled  expression. 

"That  our  car  was  hitched  on  to  the 
train " 

"  And  why  shouldn't  it  be,  my  dear  young 
lady?  Doesn't  the  road  belong  to  your 
father,  at  least,  to  your  family — and  those 
whom  they  represent?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  does,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  I  ha^e  come  to  see  you." 

"Of  course,  it  does.  You  will  have  to 
go  to  a  lawyer  to  ascertain  the  exact  status 
of  the  tide;  but  I  have  always  understood 
it  does.  Why,  your  aunt,  Mrs.  Argand, 
owns  thousands  of  shares,  doesn't  she,  and 
your  father  ?  "  A  grave  suspicion  suddenly 
flitted  across  his  mind  relative  to  a  rumor 
he  had  heard  of  heavy  losses  by  Mr.  Leigh 
and  large  gains  by  Mr.  Canter,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  road  and  his  associates  who, 
according  to  this  rumor,  were  hostile  to 
Mr.  Leigh. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  even  if  they  do,  I  am 
not  sure  that  that  makes  them  owners. 
Did  you  read  that  article?" 

"No — well,  not  all  of  it — I  glanced  over 
a  part  of  it,  enough  to  see  that  it  was  very 
scurrilous,  that's  all.  The  head-lines  were 
simply  atrocious.  The  article  itself  was 
not  so  wickedly " 

"  I  should  like  to  do  some  work  among 
the  poor,"  said  the  girl  irrelevantly. 

"Why,  certainly — just  what  we  need — 


the  earnest  interest  and  assistance  of  just 
such  persons  as  yourself,  of  your  class,  the 
good,  earnest,  representatives  of  the  upper 
class.  If  we  had  all  like  you  there  would 
be  no  cry  from  Macedonia." 

"Well,  how  can  I  go  about  it?"  de- 
manded the  girl  rather  cutting  in  on  the 
rector's  voluble  reply. 

"Why,  you  can  teach  in  the  Sunday- 
school — we  have  a  class  of  nice  girls,  ladies, 
you  know — and  I  could  make  my  superin- 
tendent arrange  for  Miss — for  the  lady  who 
now  has  them  to  take  another  class — one 
of  the  orphan  classes." 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that  kind  of  thing. 
If  I  taught  at  all  I  should  like  to  try  my 
hand  at  the  orphan  class  myself." 

"Well,  that  could  be  easily — "  began 
the  rector;  but  his  visitor  kept  on  without 
heeding  him. 

"Only  I  should  want  to  give  them  all 
different  hats  and  dresses.  I  can't  bear  to 
see  all  those  poor  little* things  dressed  exact- 
ly in  the  same  way — sad,  drab  or  gray 
frocks,  all  cut  by  the  same  pattern — and  the 
same  hats,  year  in  and  year  out." 

"Why,  they  have  new  hats  every  year," 
expostulated  the  rector. 

"  I  mean  the  same  kind  of  hat.  Tall  and 
short;  stout  and  thin;  slim  or  pudgy; 
they  all  wear  the  same  horriblej  round  hats 
— I  can't  bear  to  look  at  them.  I  vow  I'd 
give  them  all  a  different  hat  for  Christmas." 

"  Oh!  my  dear,  you  can't  do  that — you 
would  spoil  them,  and  it's  against  the  regu- 
lations. You  must  remember  that  these 
children  are  orphans!" 

"Being  orphans  is  bad  enough,"  de- 
clared the  girl,  "  but  those  hats  are  worse. 
Well,  I  can't  teach  them,  but  I  might  try 
some  other  poor  class?" 

"  Why,  let  me  see.  The  fact  is  that  we 
haven't  any — "  he  was  speaking  slowly, 
casting  his  mind  over  his  field — "  very  poor 
people  in  this  church.  There  used  to  be 
a  number;  but  they  don't  come  any  more. 
They  must  have  moved  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. I  must  make  my  assistant  look 
them  up." 

"You  have  no  poor,  then?" 

"  Not  in  this  congregation.  The  fact  is 
this  church  is  not  very  well  suited  to  them. 
They  don't  mix  with  our  people.  You  see 
our  class  of  people — of  course,  we  are  doing 
a  great  work  among  the  poor,  our  chapels— 
we  have  three,  one  of  them,  indeed,  is  a 
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church  and  larger  than  many  independent 
churches.  Another  has  given  me  some 
anxiety,  but  the  third  is  doing  quite  a  re- 
markable work  ^mong  the  working  people 
out  in  the  east  end — it  is  under  my  assist- 
ant, the  young  man  you  interested  yourself 
so  much  in  last  year." 

"Yes,  I  know — Mr.  Marvel.  I  will  go 
out  there." 

"Oh!  my  dear,  you  couldn't  go  out 
there!" 

"  Why  not  ?    I  want  to  see  him." 

"  Why,  it  is  away  out  on  the  edge  of  the 
city — what  you  might  call  the  jumping-off 
place  among  manufactories  and  railroad 
shops." 

"Yes,  I  know.    I  have  been  out  there." 

"You  have — why,  it  is  away  out." 

"  It  is  on — I  don't  recall  the  name  of  the 
street.  It's  away  out,  you  see.  I  know 
it's  near  the  street-car  terminus  that  your 
family  own.  It's  a  very  pretty  chapel,  in- 
deed. Don't  you  think  so?  Your  aunt, 
Mrs.  Argand,  helped  us  to  build  it.  She 
gave  the  largest  contribution  toward  it." 

"Yes,  I  know.  How  is  Mr.  Marvel 
coming  on  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  well — rather  an  ungainly  fel- 
low and  very  slow,  but  doing  a  very  good 
work  for  our  parish.  I  have  been  wanting 
to  get  the  Bishop  to  go  there  all  this  year 
as  there  are  a  number  of  candidates  for  me 
to  present;  but  he  has  been  sol>usy  and  I 
have  been  so  busy " 

"  I  will  go  there,"  said  Miss  Leigh,  rising. 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  like  it,"  urged  the 
rector.  "  It  is  a  very  bad  part  of  the  town 
— almost  dangerous,  indeed — filled  with 
working  people  and  others  of  that  sort,  and 
I  don't  suppose  a  carriage  ever " 

"I  will  go  in  the  street  cars,"  said  the 
girl. 

"The  street  cars!  Yes,  you  could  go 
that  way,  but  why  not  come  here  and  let 
me  assign  you  a  class?" 

"  I  wish  to  work  among  the  poor." 

"The  happy  poor!"  said  the  rector, 
smiling — "Which  way  are  you  going? 
That  is  just  my  way.  May  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  driving  up  with  you  ?  I  must 
go  and  see  your  aunt  and  welcome  her  back. 
One  moment."  He  had  shown  the  young 
lady  out  of  the  door.  He  now  turned  back 
and  folding  up  the  stock  bulletin  placed  it 
carefully  in  his  pocket. 

As  the  carriage  with  its  smart  team 


turned  into  one  of  the  broader  streets,  two 
young  men  were  standing  in  a  window  of  a 
large  building  highly  decorated,  looking 
idly  out  on  the  street. 

"Hello!  What's  old  Bart  after?"  ob- 
served one. 

"Shekels,"  said  the  other  and  yawned. 

"After  her — he's  taking  notice." 

"Oh!  no;  he's  wedded  to  the  tape — 
goes  into  the  Grand  five  times  a  day  and 
reads  the  tape." 

"B«t  you,  he  courts  her." 

"How  '11  you  prove  it?" 

"Ask  her." 

"Bet  you  you  daren't  ask  her." 

"How  much?" 

"What  you  like." 

"  I  don't  want  to  win  your  money." 

"  Don't  you  ?  Then  hand  me  back  that 
little  fifteen  hundred  you  picked  up  from 
me  last  week." 

"That  was  square,  but  this  is  a  cer- 
tainty." 

"I'd  chance  it — bet  you  a  thousand,  Jim, 
you  daren't  ask  her  to  her  face  if  old  Bart 
isn't  courting  her  and  hasn't  asked  her  to 
marry  him." 

"Oh!  that's  different.  You  want  to 
make  me  put  up  and  then  make  my  bet 
for  me.  I  tell  you  what  I'll  bet — that  she's 
the  only  girl  I  know  I  wouldn't  ask  that." 

"That  may  be.  Now,  I  tell  you  what 
I'll  bet — that  you  want  a  drink — ring  the 
bell." 

"That's  a  certainty,  too,"  laughed  his 
friend,  and  they  turned  and  sank  wearily 
in  deep  chairs  till  a  drink  should  give  them 
energy  to  start  a  fresh  discussion. 

Having  put  down  the  Rev.  Bartholomew 
at  the  door  of  her  aunt's  imposing  man- 
sion, Eleanor  Leigh,  after  a  moment  of  in- 
decision, directed  her  coachman  to  drive 
to  a  certain  street  in  the  section  known  as 
"downtown,"  and  there  she  stopped  at  a 
pleasant  looking  old  house,  and  jumping 
out  of  the  carriage,  ran  up  the  stone  steps 
and  rang  the  bell.  It  was  a  street  that  had 
once  been  fashionable,  as  the  ample,  well- 
built  houses  and  the  good  doors  and  win- 
dows testified.  But  that  fickle  jade,  Fash- 
ion, had  long  since  taken  her  flight  to  other 
and  more  pretentious  sections  and  shops 
and  small  grocers'  markets  had  long  en- 
gulfed the  mansions  of  the  last  generation. 
Had  any  gauge  of  the  decadence  of  the 
quarter  been  needed  it  might  have  been 
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found  in  the  scornful  air  of  Miss  Leigh's 
stout  coachman  as  he  sat  on  his  box.    He 
looked  unutterably  disgusted,  and  his  chin* 
was  almost  as  high  as  the  chins  of  his 
tightly  reined-up  horses. 

Miss  Leigh  asked  of  the  rather  slatternly 
girl  who  came  to  the  door,  if  the  Miss 
Tippses  were  in,  and  if  so,  would  they  see 
her.  When  the  maid  went  to  see  if  they 
were  at  home,  she  was  shown  into  a  large 
and  very  dark  room  with  chairs  of  many 
patterns,  all  old,  placed  about  in  it,  a#horse- 
hair  sofa  on  one  side,  a  marble-topped  table 
in  the  centre;  an  upright  piano  on  the  other 
side,  and  on  a  small  table  a  large  piece  of 
white  coral  under  a  glass  cover.  Where  the 
fireplace  had  once  been,  a  large  register  now 
stood  grating  off  the  heat  that  might  try  in 
vain  to  escape  through  it. 

Presently  the  maid  returned.  "Miss 
Pansy11  was  in,  and  would  the  lady  please 
walk  up.  It  was  in  the  third  story — back 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Miss  Leigh  ran  up 
and  tapped  on  the  door,  waited  and  tapped 
again.  Then,  as  there  was  no  answer,  she 
opened  the  door  cautiously  and  peeped  in. 
It  was  a  small  hall-room,  bare  of  furniture 
except  two  chairs,  a  sewing-machine,  a  ta- 
ble on  which  was  an  ironing-board  at  which 
at  the  moment  stood  a  little  old  lady  with 
a  forehead  so  high  as  to  be  almost  bald. 
She  was  clad  in  a  rusty  black  skirt,  a  loose 
morning  sacque  of  blue  cotton,  and  she 
wore  loose  bedroom-slippers.  Her  sleeves 
were  rolled  up,  and  her  arms  were  thin  and 
skinny.  She  held  a  flat-iron  in  her  hand, 
with  which  she  had  evidently  been  ironing 
a  white  under-garment  which  lay  on  the 
board,  and  another  one  was  on  a  little  gas- 
stove  which  stood  near  a  stationary  wash- 
stand.  As  Miss  Leigh  opened  the  door,  the 
old  lady  gave  a  little  exclamation  of  dismay 
and  her  hand  went  involuntarily  to  her 
throat. 

"Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon ! "  said  the  girl, 
starting  to  retire  and  close  the  door,  "I 
thought  the  servant  told  me " 

By  this  time  the  other  had  recovered  her- 
self. 

"Oh!  come  in,  won't  you?"  she  said, 
with  a  smile  and  in  a  voice  singularly  soft 
and  refined.  "My  sister  will  be  ready  to 
receive  you  in  a  moment.  I  was  only  a  little 
startled.  The  fact  is,"  she  said  laughing, 
"I  thought  the  door  was  bolted;  but  some- 
times the  bolt  does  not  go  quite  in.    My  sis- 


ter—  Won't  you  take  a  chair?  Let  me 
remove  those  things."  She  took  up  the  pile 
of  under-garments  that  was  on  one  chair 
and  placed  it  on  top  of  a  pile  of  dishes  and 
other  things  on  the  other.  * 

"Oh!  I  am  so  sorry,"  protested  the  girl, 
who  observed  that  she  was  concealing  the 
dishes,  "  I  was  sure  the  girl  told  me  it  was 
the  door  at  the  head  of  die  stairs." 

"She  is  the  stupidest  creature — that  girl. 
I  must  really  get  my  sister  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Kale  about  her.  I  would,  except  that  I  am 
afraid  the  poor  thing  might  lose  her  place. 
There  is  another  door  just  off  the  little  pas- 
sage that  she  probably  meant." 

"Yes — probably.  It  was  I  that  was 
stupid." 

"Oh!  no,  not  at  all.  You  must  excuse 
the  disorder  you  find.  The  fact  is,  this  is 
our  work-room,  and  we  were  just — I  was 
just  doing  a  little  ironing  to  get  these  things 
finished.  When  your  card  was  brought  up 
— well,  we  both  were — and  as  my  sister  is 
so  much  quicker,  she  ran  to  get  ready  and 
I  thought  I  would  just  finish  this  when  I 
was  at  it,  and  you  would  excuse  me."  J 

"Oh!  I  am  so  sorry.  I  wouldn't  for 
anything  have  interrupted  you,"  repeated 
the  girl,  observing  how  all  the  time  she  was 
trying  unobtrusively  to  arrange  her  poor 
attire,  rolling  down  her  sleeves  and  smooth- 
ing her  darned  skirt,  all  the  while  with  a 
furtive  glance  of  her  eye  toward  the  door. 

"Oh!  my  dear,  I  wouldn't  have  had  you 
turned  away  for  anything  in  the  world. 
My  sister  would  be  desolee.  We  have  a 
better  room  than  this,  where  we  usually  re- 
ceive our  visitors.  You  will  see  what  a  nice 
room  it  is.  We  can't  very  well  afford  to 
have  two  rooms;  but  this  is  too  small  for  us 
to  live  in  comfortably  and  we  have  to  keep 
it  because  it  has  a  stationary  wash-stand 
with  hot  water,  which  enables  us  to  do  our 
laundering." 

"Yes,  I  see,"  murmured  Miss  Leigh 
softly. 

"You  see,  we  earn  our  living  by  making 
under-clothes  for — for  a  firm "  . 

"I  see,  and  what  nice  work  you  do." 
She  was  handling  a  garment  softly. 

"  Yes,  my  sister  does  beautiful  work ;  and 
I  used  to  do  pretty  well,  too;  but  I  am 
troubled  a  little  with  my  eyes  lately.  The 
light  isn't  very  good  at  night — and  the  gas 
is  so  expensive.  I  don't  see  quite  as  well 
as  I  used  to  do." 
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"How  much  can  you  do?"  asked  her 
visitor,  who  had  been  making  a  mental 
calculation.  < 

"Why,  I—  fyis,  hard  to  tell.  I  do  the 
coarser  work  and  my  sister  does  the  finish- 
ing; then  she  usually  launders  and  I  iron 
when  I  am  able,  .  I  suffer  with  rheuma- 
tism so  that  I  can't  help  her  very  much." 

"  I  hope  you  make  them  pay  you  well  for 
it,"  blurted  out  the  girl. 

"Why,  we  used  to  get  a  very  good  price. 
We  got  till  recently  seven  cents  apiece,  but 
now  it  h^s  been  cut  down — that  was  for 
everything,  laundering  and  ironing,  too. 
We  are  glad  to  get  that." 

''How  on  earth  do  you  manage  to  live 
on  it?" 

"Oh!  we  live  very  well — very  well,  in- 
deed," said  the  little  lady  cheerfully.  "Mrs. 
Kale  is  very  good  to  us.  She  lets  us  have 
the  rooms  cheaper  than  she  would  any  one 
else.  You  see  she  used  to  know  us  when  we 
lived  back  in  the  East.  Her  father  was  a 
clerk  in  our  father's  office,  and  her  mother 
went  to  school  witjp.  us.  Then  when  we  lost 
everything  and  were  turned  out,  we  found 
we  had  to  make  our  own  living  and  we  came 
here  to  see  about  our  case,  and.  she  found 
we  were  here — and  that's  the  way  we  came 
to  be  here.  But  don't  you  let  my  sister 
know  I  told  you  about  the  sewing,"  she 
said,  dropping  her  voice,  as  a  brisk  step 
was  heard  outside  the  door.  "Ah!  here 
she  is  now!"  as  at  the  moment  the  door 
opened  and  a  brisk  little  old  lady,  almost 
the  counterpart  of  her  sister,  except  that 
she  might  have  been  ten  years  her  junior, 
that  is,  sixty  instead  of  seventy  years  of 
age,  tripped  into  the  room. 

"Oh!  my  dear  Miss  Leigh,  how  good  of 
you  to  come  all  the  way  out  here  to  call  on 
us!  Sister,  what  in  the  world  are  you  do- 
ing? Why  will  you  do  this?  I  can't  keep 
her  from  amusing  herself!  (This  with  a 
shake  of  the  head  and  a  comical  appeal  for 
sympathy  from  her  visitor.)  Won't  you 
walk  into  our  sitting-room  ?  .  Now,  sister, 
do  go  and  make  yourself  presentable.  You 
know  she  will  slave  over  all  sorts  of  queer 
things.  She  really  loves  sewing  and  iron- 
ing. I'm  quite  ashamed  to  have  you  come 
into  this  pig-sty.  Walk  in,  won't  you?" 
And  she  led  the  way  into  a  larger  room  ad- 
joining the  work-room,  leaving  Miss  Leigh 
in  doubt  which  was  the  more  pathetic,  the 
little  old  lady  still  delving  over  the  ironing,-- 


board,  making  no  pretence  to  conceal  their 
poverty,  or  the  other  in  her  poor  "best," 
trying  to  conceal  the  straits  in  which  they 
were  fallen. 

Eleanor  had  observed  that  the  older  sis- 
ter's gaze  had  constantly  rested  on  the  rose 
she  wore,  and  as  they  were  going  out,  the 
latter  called  her  sister's  attention  to  it.  She 
said,  she  thought  it  possibly  the  most  beau- 
tiful rose  she  had  ever  seen. 

"Won't. you  have  it?"  said  Eleanor,  and 
unpinned  it. 

"Oh!  no,  indeed,  I  wouldn't  deprive  you 
of  it  for  anything.  It  is  just  where  it  ought 
to  be." 

Eleanor  persisted,  and  finally  overcame 
both  her  reluctance  and  her  sister's  objec- 
tion. 

She  was  struck  with  the  caressing  way  in 
which  she  took  and  held  it,  pressing  it 
against  her  withered  cheek. 

"Sister,  don't  you  remember  the  Giant- 
of-Battles  we  used  to  have  in  our  garden  at 
Rosebank  ?  This  reminds  me  of  it  so — its 
fragrance  is  just  the  same." 

"Yes.  We  used  to  have  a  great  many 
roses,"  explained  the  younger  sister,  as  she 
led  the  way  into  the  next  room  as  if  she 
were  asking  Eleanor  into  a  palace,  though 
this  room  was  almost  as  bare  of  furniture 
as  the  other,  the  chief  difference  being  an 
upright  case  which  was  manifestly  a  folding- 
bed,  and  a  table  on  which  were  a  score  of 
books,  and  a  few  old  daguerreotypes. 

"Your  friend,  Mr.  Marvel,  was  here 
the  other  day.  What  a  nice  young  man 
he  is." 

"Yes,"  said  Eleanor.  "I  am  going  out 
to  see  him.  Where  has  he  moved  to?" 
Miss  Pansy  said  she  did  not  know  the 
street;  but  her  sister. had  the  address-.  She 
would  go  and  see.  When  she  came  back, 
she  went  over  and  opened  the  old  Bible  ly- 
ing on  the  table.  "  Here  is  where  we  keep 
the  addresses  of  those  we  especially  value," 
she  said,  smiling.  "  Oh!  here  it  is.  When 
he  was  here  the  other  day,  he  brought  us  a 
treat;  a  whole  half-dozen  oranges;  won't 
you  let  me  prepare  you  one  ?  They  are  so 
delicious." 

Eleanor,  who  had  been  holding  a  bank- 
note clutched  in  her  hand,  thanked  her 
with  a  smile,  but  said  she  must  go.  She 
walked  across  the  room,  and  took  up  the 
Bible  casually,  and  when  she  laid  it  down 
it  gaped  a  little  in  a  new. place. 
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"Oh,  you  know  we  have  had  quite  an 
adventure,"  said  Miss  Pansy. 

"An  adventure?    Tell  me  about  it" 

"  Why,  you  must  know  there  is  a  young 
man  here  I  am  sure  must  be  some  one  in 
disguise.  He  is  so — well,  not  exactly  hand- 
some, but  really  distinguished  looking,  and 
he  knows  all  about  railroads  and  things 
like  that." 

"You'd  better  look  out  for  him,"  said 
Miss  Leigh. 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?  My  sister  and  I 
were  thinking  of  consulting  him  about  our 
affairs — our  railroad  case,  you  know." 

"Oh!  Well,  what  do  you  know  about 
him?" 

"  Nothing  yet.  You  see,  he  has  just  come; 
but  he  joined  us  on  the  street  this  morning 
when  we  were  going  out — just  shopping — 
and  offered  to  take  our  bundles — just  two 
little  bundles  we  had  in  our  hands,  and  was 
so  polite.  My  dear,  he  has  quite  the  grand 
air!" 

"  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  him  a  safe  adviser.  Why  not 
let  me  ask  my  father  about  your  matter. 
He  is  a  railroad  man,  and  could  tell  you  in 
a  minute  all  about  it." 

"Oh,  could  you?  That  would  be  so 
kind  in  you." 

"But  you  must  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
road  in  which  you  had  the  stock." 

"  Oh,  my  dear.  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
do  that.  I  only  know  that  it  was  the 
Transcontinental  and  something  and  some- 
thing else.  I  know  that  much,  because  it 
was  only  about  sixty  miles  long,  and  we 
used  to  say  that  the  name  was  longer  than 
the  road.  My  father  used  to  say  that  it 
would  some  day  be  a  link  in  a  transconti- 
nental chain — that's  where  it  got  its  name, 
you  know." 

"Well,  look  out  for  your  prince  in  dis- 
guise," said  the  girl,  smiling  as  she  rose  to 
take  her  leave. 

That  evening  at  dinner,  after  Eleanor 
had  given  her  father  an  account  of  her  day, 
with  which  she  always  beguiled  him,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  her  visit  to  the  two 
old  ladies,  she  suddenly  asked,  "Father, 
what  railroad  was  it  that  used  to  be  known 
as  the  'Transcontinental  Something  and 
Something  ? ; " 

"The  what?" 

"  The  '  Transcontinental  Something  and 
Something   Else?'     It   was   about   sixty 


miles  long,  and  was  bought  up  by  some 
bigger  road  and  reorganized." 

"I  suppose  you  mean  the  'Transconti- 
nental, Northwestern  and  Great  Iron 
Range  Road.'  That  about  meets  the  con- 
dition you  mention.  What  do  you  know 
about  it?" 

"Was  it  reorganized?" 

"Yes;  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
again  about  ten  years  ago.  I  never  quite 
understood  the  last  reorganization.  Mr. 
Argand  had  it  done — and  bought  up  most 
of  the  stock." 

"Was  any  one  squeezed  out?"  • 

"  Sure — always  are  in  such  cases.  That 
is  the  object  of  a  reorganization — partly. 
Why  are  you  so  interested  in  it?"  Mr, 
Leigh's  countenance  wore  an  amused  look. 

"I  have  two  friends — old  ladies — who 
lost  everything  they  had  in  it." 

"  I  guess  it  wasn't  much.  What  is  their 
name?" 

"It  was  all  they  had.  They  are  named 
Tipps." 

Mr.  Leigh's  expression  changed  from 
amusement  to  seriousness.  "Tipps — 
Tipps?"  he  repeated  reminiscently.  "Bas- 
sett  Tipps  ?  I  wonder  if  they  were  con- 
nected with  Bassett  Tipps  ?  " 

"They  were  his  daughters — that  was 
their  father's  name.  I  remember  now. 
Miss  Pansy  told  me  once." 

"You  don't  say  so!  Why,  I  used  to 
know  Colonel  Tipps  when  he  was  the  big 
man  of  this  region.  He  commanded  this  de- 
partment before  I  came  out  here  to  live,  and 
the  old  settlers  thought  he  was  as  great 
a  man  as  General  Washington.  He  gave 
old  Argand  his  start.  He  built  that  road 
— was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  remarkable  fore^ 
sight,  and  if  he  had  not  been  killed — Ar- 
gand was  his  agent  and  general  f actotum— 
They  didn't  come  into  the  reorganization, 
I  guess?" 

"  That's  it — they  did  not — and  now  they 
want  to  get  their  interest  back." 

"Well,  tell  them  to  save  their  money," 
said  Mr.  Leigh.  "It's  gone — they  can't 
get  it  back." 

"  They  want  you  to  get  it  back  for  them." 

"Me!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Leigh.  "They 
want  me  to  get  it  back!    Oh,  ho-ho!" 

"Yes;  I  told  them  you  would." 

"You  did?"  Mr.  Leigh's  eyes  once 
more  lit  up  with  amusement. 

"Yes:    you  see  they  were  robbed    of 
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every  cent  they  had  in  the  world,  and  they 
have  not  a  cent  left." 

"Oh!  no,  they  were  not  robbed.  Every- 
thing was  properly  done  and  absolutely 
regular,  as  I  remember.  It  must  have  been. 
I  think  there  was  some  sort  of  claim  pre- 
sented afterward  by  the  Tipps  Estate 
which  was  turned  down.  Let  me  see; 
McSheen  had  the  claim,  and  he  gave  it  up 
— that  was  when?  Let  me  see.  He  be- 
came counsel  for  your  Uncle  Argand  in — 
what  year  was  it — you  were  a  baby — it 
must  have  been  eighteen  years  ago." 

"  That  was  nineteen  years  ago,  sir.  I  am 
now  twenty,"  said  his  daughter,  sitting  up 
with  a  very  grand  air. 

The  father's  eyes  lit  up  with  pride  and 
affection  as  he  gazed  at  the  trim,  straight 
figure  and  the  glowing  face. 


"You  were  just  a  little  baby — so  big — " 
He  measured  a  space  of  about  two  span 
with  his  hands.  "  That  was  your  size  then, 
for  I  know  I  thought  your  Uncle  Argand 
might  have  made  me  counsel  instead  of 
McSheen.  But  he  didn't.  And  that  was 
McSheen's  start." 

"  He  sold  out,"  said  the  girl  with  decision. 

"Oh,  no — I  don't  think  he  would  do 
that.    He  is  a  lawyer." 

"Yes,  he  would.  He's  a  horrid  old  dis- 
reputable rascal.  I've  always  thought  it, 
and  now  I  know  it.  And  I  want  you  to  get 
my  old  ladies'  interest  back  for  them." 

"I  can't  do  that.  I'm  a  Director.  No 
one  can.  It's  too  long  ago.  If  they  ever 
had  a  claim  it's  all  barred,  long  ago." 

"  It  oughtn't  to  be — if  it  was  stolen,"  per- 
sisted his  daughter,  "and  it  was." 


(To  be  continued. ) 
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HE  man  who  presided  over, 
the  Information  Bureau  in 
the  North  Station  was  some- 
what impertinent. 

"I  get  eight  dollars  a  day 
for   knowing  my  business, 
madam.    Fve  told  you  twice  that  the  next 
train  to  Dalton  goes  at  one." 
Mrs.  Braddock  stared  at  him,  angrily. 
"I  shall  report  you." 
"You  can  if  you  want  to,"  laughed  the 
man. 

"Your  time-table  said — "  Mrs.  Brad- 
dock  was  interrupted  by  the  impatient 
nudge  of  a  boy's  elbow. 

" Let  him  go,  mother.  You  can't  do  any- 
thing, anyhow.  And  here  comes  Uncle 
Curtin." 

"  I  don't  care.  He'll  find  out  if  I  can't  do 
anything.  To  have  to  wait  here  a  whole 
hour!" 

"Next!"  called  the  imperturbable  man. 
Another  woman  crowded  Mrs.  Braddock 
away. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  speak  to  Uncle 


Curtin  ?"  asked  the  boy.  He  was  tall  and 
awkward  and  spectacled,  and  the  hand 
which  closed  about  the  books  on  his  arm 
was  neither  gloved  nor  well  cared  for.  Be- 
side his  elaborately  dressed  mother  he 
looked  like  a  servant. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Braddock  hesitated. 
Then,  as  if  determining  to  make  the  best 
of  an  unpleasant  situation,  she  walked 
briskly  across  the  waiting-room.  She  even 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  smile  to  her  lips. 
When  she  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
station,  the  tall  man,  whom  she  had  been 
following,  had  gone.  Egbert  came  up 
lazily. 

"He  went  out  toward  the  train-shed,"  he 
said.    "There  he  is." 

They  saw  him  again,  as  he  stood,  cane  in 
hand,  watching  the  immigrants  in  their  pen 
at  one  end  of  the  great  shed,  then,  before 
they  could  reach  him,  he  had  walked  out 
into  the  street. 

"  I  guess  he  found  out  he  was  too  early," 
said  Egbert.  ''Did  you  write  him  that  the 
train  went  at  twelve  o'clock?" 
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"Yes.  It  won't  hurt  him  to  wait.  He 
has  nothing  to  do." 

The  boy  selected  a  seat  in  the  waiting- 
room,  and  his  mother  sank  down  beside 
him  with  a  great  rustle  of  silk.  She  clasped 
her  hands  tightly  in  her  lap,  and  frowned. 
Presently  she  began  to  smooth  her  forehead 
as  though  she  were  a  masseuse.  Then  the 
frown  went  into  her  handsome  eyes.  She 
seemed  deeply  preoccupied,  she  saw  noth- 
ing of  the  shifting  crowd,  the  farmers  from 
"down  East,"  the  gayly  clad  immigrants, 
the  aristocrats  on  their  way  to  Beverley 


Farms  or  Pride's  Crossing.  The  boy  was 
disturbed  by  the  multitudinous  noises,  the 
roar  of  trains,  the  shrill  cries  of  children, 
the  laughter,  the  talking. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  had  to  bring  me 
for,"  he  said,  impatiently.  "Why  couldn't 
you  have  brought  one  of  the  girls?  They 
are  older  than  I." 

"  Your  grandfather  doesn't  like  them  and 
they  don't  like  him.  I  wasn't  coming  out 
alone  to  see  those  two  men.  Not  to  such  a 
house." 

"Suppose  grandfather  won't  do  it?" 
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Mrs.  Braddock  laughed. 

"Won't  do  it!  He'll  jump  at  it.  I  know 
him." 

When  Curtin  Braddock  finally  joined 
them,  they  were  seated  in  the  train.  Mrs. 
Braddock  flushed  when  she  saw  him  com- 
ing. Even  if  she  had  not  hated  him  be- 
cause he  always  opposed  her  in  family 
councils,  she  would  have  been  uncomfort- 
able in  his  presence.  He  was  so  superbly 
good-looking,  and  apparently  so  exquisitely 
well-bred.  When,  thirty  years  before,  she 
had  married  his  brother  Rollin,  she  had 
felt  his  disapproval.  She  had  been  angrily 
certain  that  his  brilliant  story,  "The  Mes- 
alliance," had  been  a  covert  sneer  at  her. 
She  had  seen  almost  nothing  of  him  for  ten 
years.  She  heard  of  him  in  Boston,  or  the 
papers  said  that  he  had  gone  abroad,  or 
that  he  had  written  another  clever  book. 
They  had  come  faster  of  late  years,  since  he 
had  lost  the  money  which  his  father  had 
settled  upon  him  when  he  came  of  age.  It 
was  because  she  knew  that  he  was  poor 
that  his  sister-in-law  relied  so  confidently 
upon  his  aid  in  the  errand  upon  which  she 
had  come.  He  would  call  her  crazy  at  first, 
but  afterward  he  would  realize  that  she 
was  the  only  one  in  the  family  who  was 
really  clear-sighted  and  wise. 

He  looked  down  at  Egbert  after  he  had 
spoken  to  Mrs.  Braddock.  The  boy  sat 
awkwardly,  his  hand-clasp  was  limp,  he 
did  not  take  off  his  hat.  Mrs.  Braddock 
flushed  again.  She  knew  the  boy  was  lout- 
ish; that  was  the  way  he  was  made.  She 
had  been  too  busy  trying  to  make  fifty  dol- 
lars do  the  work  of  a  hundred,  and  to  make 
the  girls  attractive,  to  spend  much  time  on 
Egbert.  Nevertheless,  she  resented  Cur- 
tin's  glance. 

"Let  your  Uncle  Curtin  sit  down  here, 
Egbert,  and  you  sit  in  front  of  us,"  she  com- 
manded. 

Egbert  obeyed,  dropping  his  books,  and 
almost  losing  his  balance  as  he  gathered 
them  up.  His  mother  looked  out  the  win- 
dow, until  Curtin  sat  down  beside  her. 

"I  suppose  you  wonder  why  I  want  to 
see  you  and  your  father,"  she  began. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Curtin.  He  was  a  man 
of  few  words.  His  father,  in  moments  of 
anger,  often  accused  him  of  being  too  lazy 
to  speak. 

"You  can't  imagine  any  reason  why  we, 
as  a  family,  should  want  to  get  together?" 


"No." 

"I  never  heard  of  such  people,"  Mrs. 
Braddock  said,  passionately.  "You  don't 
seem  to  care,  you  don't  watch  over  your 
own  affairs,  you  don't  have  any  regard  for 
my  children,  you  let  thousands  of  dollars 
go  to  waste,  you " 

Egbert  turned  to  look  at  his  mother. 

"The  whole  car  will  hear  you,"  he  said, 
curtly. 

"I  don't  care  who  hears  me,"  answered 
Mrs.  Braddock.  But  she  lowered  her 
voice. 

"But,  my  dear  Emma!"  said  Curtin. 
"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Don't  you  know  that  we  might  have 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  ask- 
ing? Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  that 
other  people  are  enjoying.  It  belongs  to 
you  and  your  father  and  my  children,  and 
you  won't  take  it." 

Curtin  folded  his  hands  over  his  cane. 

"You  must  be  mad,"  he  said,  forgetting 
for  once  his  fine  manners. 

"  I  am  not  mad."  Mrs.  Braddock  spoke 
more  slowly,  as  though  she  were  afraid  he 
might  rise  and  go  away.  "It  is  all  per- 
fectly true.  Your  great-grandfather  left 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  Braddock 
College " 

"Oh,  nonsense,  Emma!    We  could  no 


more " 

"Listen  to  me!  They  were  to  forfeit  it, 
and  it  was  to  revert  to  the  estate,  if  they 
didn't  do  certain  things." 

"What  things?" 

"Their  president  was  to  be  an  ordained 
minister,  that  was  one.  And  they  were  to 
require  Hebrew  of  every  student,  and — oh, 
I  can't  remember  what  they  are,  but  I  have 
it  down  in  writing.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
will,  and  a  copy  of  their  catalogue.  They've 
had  the  money  so  long  they've  grown  care- 
less, they " 

Curtin  smiled  scornfully. 

"How  did  you  find  it  out?" 

"I  was  up  there  last  summer.  It  made 
me  sick  to  see  all  those  fine  buildings  when 
we're  so  poor." 

"But  what  put  you  on  the  track  of  this?" 
He  almost  said,  "of  this  madness." 

"I  thought  there  might  be  some  way  to 
get  it  back." 

A  dull  flush  came  into  Curtin's  cheek. 

"  It's  too  late,"  he  said.  "  It's  been  sixty 
vears." 
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"No,  it  isn't  too  late.  I  don't  know 
whether  your  great-grandfather  said  this  in 
his  will,  or  whether  it's  only  the  law  in  such 
cases,  but  we  can  get  it  back  in  your  father's 
lifetime." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

Mrs.  Braddock  stammered  in  her  excite- 
ment. It  was  the  name  of  her  lawyer  which 
made  the  thing  so  blessedly  certain. 
•  "I  went  to  Lorado  Gray,"  she  said.  "He 
says  there  isn't  any  question  about  it.  All 
that  needs  to  be  done  is  for  your  father  to 
apply.  Their  own  catalogue  proves  our 
case.  They've — they've  thrown  the  money 
away,  back  to  us  where  it  belongs." 

Curtin  turned  to  look  at  her.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  acquaintance  they  saw 
each  other  with  friendly  eyes. 

"Did  you  discover  all  this — suddenly?" 

"No,"  she  confessed, frankly.  "  I  worked 
for  weeks  till  I  found  it  all.  And  then  I 
couldn't  believe  it  till  I  went  to  Lorado 
Gray.  He  says  there  can't  be  any  defense, 
that  it  is  ours,  ours,  ours." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Curtin  spoke 
again.  He  stared  past  the  unkempt  head 
of  his  nephew,  while  the  snow-covered  New 
England  landscape  glided  slowly  by.  He 
was  oblivious  to  the  discomfort  of  the  jolt- 
ing stops,  he  did  not  hear  the  angry  scream- 
ing of  a  child  in  the  car. 

"Are  you  really  poor,  Emma ? "  he  asked 
finally. 

"  Oh,  we  get  along.  But  the  girls  should 
marry,  and  I  can't  take  them  out  as  I 
ought.  Think  of  having  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  divide  among  us!" 

"It  would  be — heaven!"  answered  Cur- 
tin. 

In  an  hour  the  train  stopped,  jerkingly, 
at  Dalton.  Egbert  scrambled  down  first, 
without  the  least  thought  of  helping  his 
mother,  and  Curtin,  who  was  behind  her, 
could  not  save  her  from  stepping  almost 
knee-deep  into  the  snow.  The  people  on 
the  station  platform  eyed  them  curiously  as 
they  started  up  the  street.  It  was  unusual 
now,  since  almost  all  the  Braddock  family 
had  died  or  had  gone  away,  to  see  three  such 
prosperous-looking  persons. 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  but  in  their  enchant- 
ment they  were  conscious  of  no  discomfort, 
until  they  came  opposite  to  the  house  itself, 
standing  far  back  beneath  its  pine-trees, 
through  whose  thick  shade  the  sun  never 
penetrated.     The  house,  once  white,  was 


dingy,  the  shutters  were  closed.    It  was  the 
epitome  of  desolation  and  neglect. 

"  I  haven't  been  here  for  five  years,"  said 
Mrs.  Braddock,  shivering. 

"Nor  I,"  answered  Curtin.  "I — I  was 
abroad,  you  know,  that  is,  most  of  the  time." 

"Oh,  you  needn't  apologize,"  laughed 
his  sister-in-law,  grimly.  "It  hasn't  been 
an  especially  pleasant  place  to  come  to." 

She  went  through  the  broken  gate,  lift- 
ing her  skirts  carefully  above  the  snow. 

"We'll  have  to  go  round  to  the  dining- 
room,"  she  said.  "I  don't  suppose  there's 
anybody  here  to  open  the  door." 

Curtin  knocked,  first  with  his  hand,  then 
with  his  cane.  There  was  no  answer. 
What  if  the  old  man  should  be  dead  ?  Lo- 
rado Gray  had  said  that  only  he  could  apply 
to  the  courts.  Panic-stricken,  Mrs.  Brad- 
dock turned  to  her  brother-in-law,  and  their 
eyes  met  in  frightened  understanding. 

"A  little  louder,"  she  said  faintly.  "Per- 
haps he  is — asleep." 

The  "Come  in"  which  answered  Cur- 
tin's  pounding  was  so  shrill,  that  Mrs. 
Braddock  clutched  his  arm,  in  a  mixture  of 
fright  and  relief.  Once  inside  the  door, 
they  stood  for  a  moment,  silently.  Curtin 's 
eyes  saw  first  of  all  the  well-remembered 
grandeur  of  the  room,  its  splendid  propor- 
tions, its  fine  old  fireplace,  and  the  noble 
portrait  of  his  great-granctfather,  the  most 
famous  man  of  his  day.  Then  the  inde- 
scribable slovenliness  of  the  place  struck 
more  than  one  of  his  senses.  He  was  con- 
scious of  both  impressions  before  he  saw 
his  father,  who  stood  beyond  the  great  din- 
ing-table.  He  was  grandeur  and  slovenli- 
ness combined,  the  fine  head  and  face  of  the 
portrait  masked  by  a  week's  growth  of 
white  beard,  and  almost  brutalized  by 
drink  and  dissipation.  There  was  none  of 
the  joviality  of  the  confirmed  drinker  about 
him,  his  supply  of  liquor  was  now  too  poor 
in  quality  and  quantity  to  keep  him  cheer- 
ful. Curtin  could  foresee  the  passionate  de- 
light with  which  he  would  receive  their 
story.  He  almost  wished  they  had  written 
to  him  instead  of  coming. 

The  old  man  bade  them  sit  down.  Cur- 
tin fancied  that  he  was  really  glad  to  see 
them  for  once. 

"What  did  you  come  for?"  he  asked. 

"Because — "  Curtin  went  across  the 
room  and  took  him  by  the  hand.  "Because 
we  have  some  good  news  for  you,  father." 
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1  '  Humph ! ' '  said  the  old  man .  He  looked 
sharply  at  them,  as  though  he  expected  to 
see  the  good  news  in  their  hands. 

It  was  Mrs.  Braddock  who  told  the 
story. 

"I  was  up  in  Braddock  last  summer, 
father,  and  I  saw  all  the  fine  college  build- 
ings they  have  bought  with  the  income  of 
your  grandfather's  money,  and  it  seemed 
so  terrible  for  him  to  have  given  it  away 
from  his  own  children,  and " 

"He  gave  his  children  a  lot,"  said  the  old 
man,  shrilly.  "He  was  the  only  Braddock 
who  was  ever  worth  his  salt.  His  college 
will  be  there  when  we  are  dead." 

"But,  listen,  father.  I  thought— I  thought 
it  wasn't  fair  for  them  to  have  it  when  we 


are  so  poor " 

"Poor!"  cried  the  old  man.  "You  are 
not  poor  with  your  fine  house  and  your  fine 
clothes.    I  am  poor!" 

"I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Braddock.  "I 
know  you  are  poor.  But  it  is  nonsense  for 
you  to  be  poor.  Listen,  father.  I  got  his 
will,  and  he  said  if  they  didn't  do  certain 
things,  the  money  would  come  back  to  us. 
And " 

"Not  to  you."  His  old  dislike  for  her 
flared  up.    "Not  to  you.    To  me." 

"  Yes,  father,  to  you."  Her  eyes  blazed, 
but  her  voice  was  quiet.  "To  you  and  to 
Curtin  and  to  Rollin's  children.  They  were 
to  do  certain  things,  and  they  haven't  done 
them." 

"What  things?" 

"Their  president  was  to  be  a  minister, 
and  all  the  students  were  to  study  Hebrew. 
And  there  are  other  things.    They " 

"Bosh!"  said  the  old  man.  "What  does 
a  minister  know  about  a  college?  What 
does  a  boy  want  with  Hebrew  ?  Does  your 
boy  know  Hebrew?" 

"But  listen,  father.  You  don't  see  the 
point.  If  they  didn't  do  those  things  the 
money  was  to  be  taken  away.  I  went  to 
Lorado  Gray,  and  he  says  we  can  have  it 
back." 

The  sound  of  that  mighty  name  seemed 
finally  to  make  the  old  man  understand. 
He  sat  down,  heavily. 

"He  said  we  could  take  it  away  from 
'em?" 

"Yes,  we  can  take  it  away  from  them. 
Five  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

Curtin  turned  to  her  once  more. 

"Are  you  sure,  Emma?" 


"Sure,  sure,  sure,"  she  answered,  jubi- 
lantly. 

The  old  man  propped  his  head  against 
his  clasped  hands. 

"Did  Lorado  Gray  say  anything  else 
about  taking  the  money  away  from  'em?" 
he  asked. 

Mrs.  Braddock  flushed. 

"He  said  it  was  legal,"  she  answered, 
sharply.    "Isn't  that  enough?" 

"And  you  want  me  to  apply  for  it  ?  "  The 
old  man's  mind  seemed  to  be  quickening. 

"Yes.  Mr.  Gray  will  come  out  to  see 
you.  You  won't  have  any  trouble,  father, 
but  only  comfort,  luxury,  everything  you 
want." 

The  old  man  looked  at  her,  grimly. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  money  ?  You've 
held  on  to  enough." 

"  Enough  ?  One  never  has  enough.  My 
girls  must  have  dowers;  they  must  have, 
oh,  a  thousand  things.  They  have  a  name 
to  live  up  to." 

"A  name!  Bosh!  Fifty  years  ago  we 
had  a  name."  He  turned  suddenly  toward 
young  Egbert.  "  What  do  you  want  money 
for?" 

"Oh,  lots  of  things,"  answered  the  boy 
vaguely.  He  had  been  looking  first  of  all 
about  the  room,  then  up  to  his  great-great- 
grandfather's portrait,  then  down  upon  his 
grandfather,  and  the  sight  seemed  to 
frighten  him. 

"And  you,  Curtin?" 

"I?  What  do  I  not  want  money  for? 
What  do  you  want  money  for,  father  ? " 

"  I  don't  want  it,"  the  old  man  shouted. 
"Not  that  way." 

"Not  that  way!"  repeated  Mrs.  Brad- 
dock. "  It's  perfectly  legal  and  right.  They 
oughtn't  to  have  it.  They  haven't  obeyed 
him.  It  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  them 
as  a  punishment,  they " 

The  old  man  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed. 

"Punishment!  We  punish  anybody! 
Because  they've  dropped  Hebrew?  Ye 
gods!    Who  is  to  punish  us  if  we  get  it ? " 

"Why  should  we  be  punished?" 

"Do  you  think  he  would  give  it  to  me, 
or  to  you?  To  squander?  Where's  the 
rest  of  his  money  gone?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  won't  apply 
for  it?"  she  faltered. 

"Yes,  that's  exactly  what  I  mean."  He 
lifted  himself  out  of  his  chair,  and  stood 
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looking  down  upon  them.  His  mouth 
trembled. 

"Father,"  began  Curtin. 

"It  won't  do  you  any  good  to  talk,  not  if 
you  talk  a  hundred  years." 

Mrs.  Braddock  began  to  speak  once  more. 

"You  might  just  as  well  have  some  of  it 
while  you  live,"  she  said,  cunningly. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  will  get  it  after  I 
am  dead  ?    Did  Gray  tell  you  that  ?  " 

"  Yes."  Her  eyes  commanded  Curtin  to 
be  still.  They  seemed  to  say  that  a  lie"  or 
two  did  not  matter. 

"Then  Gray  doesn't  know  what  he's 
talking  about.  I  know  a  little  about  law. 
I  don't  believe  he  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
And  I  won't  do  it."  His  voice  rose  to  a 
shrill  cry,  as  though  he  were  an  old,  old 
woman.    "I  won't  do  it." 

A  stick  of  wood  in  the  fireplace  fell  from 
the  andirons  and  lay  blazing  upon  the 
hearth.  Then  the  old  clock  struck  one, 
two,  three,  four.  Their  train^left  at  five, 
and  they  had  a  long  walk  to  the  station. 
Mrs.  Braddock  crossed  the  room  with  her 
delicate  rustle  of  silk  against  silk,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  the  old  man's  arm. 

"Listen,  father,  it  would  mean  comfort 
for  you  again,  and  horses  and  drink,"  her 
eyes  met  Curtin's  and  dropped  before  them, 
"and  perhaps  Ellen  Tavish  would  come 
back  to  keep  house  for  you,  and " 

Young  Egbert's  lips  opened  in  a  question. 

"Who  is  Ellen  Tavish?" 

His  uncle  Curtin  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Emma !  Have  you  no  mercy  ?  And  no 
sense  ?  " 

But  Mrs.  Braddock's  voice  went  smoothly 
on,  recalling  to  the  old  man  the  sins  of  his 
youth,  the  evil  consolations  which  he  had 
allowed  himself  in  his  loneliness  after  his 
wife's  death. 

" — and  you  could  forget  all  this  pov- 
erty and  misery,  father.  If  you  will  only 
apply!" 

The  old  man's  face  was  hidden  in  his 
hands.  His  was  the  proverbial  third  gen- 
eration from  honor.  It  was  scarcely  likely 
that  in  his  feebleness  and  age  he  could  resist 


the  temptations  before  which  he  had  fallen 
in  his  youth.  He  lifted  his  head.  His  face 
was  altogether  evil.  There  had  been  but 
one  thing  left  in  which  he  could  take  pride, 
the  college  which  his  grandfather  had  estab- 
lished. That  still  held  the  Braddock  name 
above  the  dishonor  with  which  he  and  his 
sons  had  surrounded  it.  Why  not  let  that 
go  also  ?  Since  Lorado  Gray  was  willing  to 
take  the  case,  it  was  already  won.  It  was 
true  that  money  had  ruined  them.  It  had 
made  of  his  name  a  byword,  it  had  sent 

Rollin  to  a  drunkard's  grave,  it  had 

Horror  of  the  past  overcame  him.  But  if 
money  had  ruined  them,  it  should  serve 
them  now  till  they  died,  him,  who  was  so 
desperately  poor,  Curtin  whom  he  despised, 
Emma  whom  he  hated,  and  this  boy  who 
would  some  day  go  like  the  rest.  Let  Ellen 
Tavish  come  back! 

He  looked  at  them  all,  one  after  the  other, 
and  then  at  the  portrait  above  the  fireplace. 
Suddenly  he  turned  upon  them. 

"Get  out  of  my  house!"  he  shouted. 
' '  Go  and  never  come  back.  If  he  knew  you , 
he  would  curse  the  day  he  was  born." 

Curtin  turned  to  watch  his  sister-in-law. 
What  would  she  do  now?  Then  he  saw 
that  young  Egbert  had  moved.  He  stood 
beneath  the  picture,  his  face  twitching.  He 
looked  like  his  grandfather  in  his  wretched- 
ness before  him,  and  his  great-great-grand- 
father, statesman,  soldier,  philanthropist, 
above  his  head.  Curtin  afterward  tried  to 
put  the  whole  thing  into  a  story,  all  his 
father's  misery  and  Emma's  commonness. 
Against  them,  he  set  the  sudden,  leaping 
pride  and  ambition  in  young  Egbert's  eyes. 
He  said  it  was  as  though  a  torch  had  passed 
visibly  from  the  dead  hand  in  the  picture 
to  the  young,  living  hand  beneath.  The 
boy  was  crying,  his  voice  choked,  he  could 
hardly  speak. 

"Don't  say  that,  grandfather!  I  am  go- 
ing to  study  and  work  and  try!  Don't, 
grandfather!" 

Then,  when  the  birth-pang  of  his  soul 
grew  too  intolerable  for  speech,  he  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands,  sobbing. 
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FROM  AN  AMERICAN  POINT  OF  VIEW 

SPORT 


F  one  were  writing  of  France, 
of  Germany,  of  Italy,  of  Rus- 
sia, of  Spain,  no  one  would 
notice  the  omission  of  a 
chapter  on  sport.  A  few 
pages  upon  hunting  ajid 
shooting  in  France,  of  which  there  is  still 
a  certain  amount;  upon  the  students' 
duelling,  and  the  hunting  of  the  wild  boar 
in  Germany;  upon  big-game  shooting  in 
some  parts  of  Russia,  and  upon  bull-fight- 
ing in  Spain,  would  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  relative  importance  of  sport  in  those 
countries. 

It  is  very  different  in  England.  The 
first  thing  to  attract  my  attention  on  this 
my  latest  visit  to  England,  was  the  an- 
nouncement on  all  the  newspaper  bul- 
letins: England? s  Big  Task.  I  happened 
to  know  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  seri- 
ously ill,  that  there  was  fierce  debating  in 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  new  esti- 
mates for  the  Navy,  and  upon  the  new  li- 
censing bill  just  brought  in  by  Mr.  Asquith, 
and  that  there  was  fighting  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  India,  with  a  certain  tribe  of  natives. 
But  England's  big  task  had  nothing  to  do 
with  these  trivial  matters.  An  English 
cricket  eleven  was  playing  in  Australia. 
The  Australian  eleven  in  their  second  inn- 
ings had  made  an  unexpectedly  big  score, 
and  England's  big  task  was  to  beat  that 
score ! 

Though  England  may  be  fighting  some- 
where in  her  vast  dominions  all  the  time, 
she  is  also  playing  somewhere  all  the  time. 
Unless  the  war  is  a  very  important  one, 
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there  is  more  interest  taken  in  the  playing 
than  in  the  fighting.  They  are  verily  a  na- 
tion of  game-players  and  outdoor  sports- 
men. 

If  we  could  know  just  what  circum- 
stances, and  what  environment  our  children 
would  be  born  to,  and  what  tasks  they 
would  be  set  to  do,  we  could  in  time  do  as 
well  with  them  as  with  horses  and  dogs. 
The  trouble  lies  not  in  heredity,  but  in  the 
haphazard  of  what  awaits  them.  A  horse 
is  bred  to  run,  or  to  trot,  or  to  draw  heavy 
loads;  and  we  know  exactly  what  we  expect 
of  him  twenty  years  before  he  is  born. 
With  ourselves  it  is  different.  Few  parents 
know  what  a  son  will  be  called  upon  to  face 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Whether  there 
will  be  a  war  and  he  must  serve  his  country 
in  arms;  whether  family  fortunes  will  be 
on  the  ebb  and  he  must  make  money; 
whether  a  friend  will  offer  him  a  start  in 
anything,  from  a  machine-shop  to  a  news- 
paper office.  It  is  impossible  even  to  train 
him  for  a  pursuit,  or  a  profession,  that  is 
still  in  the  hazy  distance.  Civilization  is 
the  great  disintegrator.  As  we  become 
rich  we  dissipate  our  energies,  we  think  of 
our  dinners,  our  horses,  our  dogs,  our 
friends,  our  books,  our  clubs,  our  travelling. 
A  little  strength  and  power  goes  to  each. 
The  peasant,  the  poor  man,  must  perforce 
direct  all  his  powers  to  one  end,  and  often 
he  becomes  master  there,  while  the  rich 
become  weak  and  small  in  scattered  inter- 
ests. So  families  cannot  keep  their  places. 
The  rough  and  poor  and  strong  come  in 
and  take  them.    Simplicity  easily  beats  out 
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complexity  and  dissipation  in  a  few  gener- 
ations. Hence  the  constant  redistribution 
of  wealth  and  power.  Until  we  can  over- 
come this  ever-present  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cessful breeding  of  human  beings,  socialism 
it  would  seem,  is  an  unnecessary  philoso- 
phy. Nature  beats  socialism  hollow  at  her 
own  game. 

The  English  common-sense  comes  to  the 
fore  again  in  an  attempt  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. She  is  old  enough  to  know  from  ex- 
perience that  the  world  is  still  ruled  by  men, 
and  in  all  probability  will  be  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  She  breeds  men  therefore  as 
strong  and  simple  as  she  can.  In  these 
islands  sport  is  not  a  dissipation  for  idlers, 
it  is  a  philosophy  of  life.  They  believe  in  it 
as  a  bulwark  against  effeminacy  and  decay. 

A  congregational  minister  makes  a  speech 
in  which  he  confesses  to  "  a  feeling  of  bitter 
humiliation"  when  he  reads  that  the  Prime 
Minister  is  the  owner  of  a  Derby  winner, 
and  stands  to  win  or  lose  thousands  of 
pounds  on  the  race.  Lord  Roseberry's  at- 
tention having  been  called  to  this  speech 
by  a  political  opponent,  he  replies  as  fol- 
lows: "Sir,  I  am  desired  by  Lord  Rose- 
berry  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  its 
enclosure.  He  will  offer  no  opinion  on  the 
latter,  for  these  matters  should  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  good  taste,  Christian 
charity,  and  knowledge  of  facts  possessed 
by  each  person  who  touches  on  them." 
The  letter  is  signed  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ters secretary.  Lord  Roseberry  is  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  Englishmen  of  the 
day.  He  considers  it  lacking  in  Christian 
charity,  to  abuse  him  for  owning  and  breed- 
ing a  great  race  horse.  So  do  probably 
more  than  eight  out  of  ten  of  his  country- 
men. From  top  to  bottom  of  English  so- 
ciety, from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
Yorkshire  foot-baller,  sport  is  almost  as 
much  a  part  of  national  existence,  as  eating 
and  drinking. 

Harvard  University,  not  many  years  ago, 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  upon  a  young  Englishman,  who  de- 
votes a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  studying 
and  furthering  the  interest  in  wholesome 
sport.  It  was  Mr.  Lehman,  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge  University,  England,  who  re- 
ceived this  distinguished  mark  of  his  ac- 
ceptability to  the  powers  that  be  at  Har- 
vard, and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
crews  he  coached  were  woefully  beaten  by 


Yale.  He  was  recognized  as  typical  of  one 
very  prominent  feature  of  British  civiliza- 
tion.   And  so  he  was. 

An  accepted  authority  upon  all  matters 
of  sport  in  England  has  compiled  some 
figures  as  to  the  investments  and  expendi- 
tures upon  sport,  by  the  forty  odd  millions 
of  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  His  esti- 
mates, when  they  have  been  criticised, 
have  been  criticised  mainly  because  they 
were  too  low. 

His  estimates  are  as  follows: 


Spent 

Invested 

annually 

Fox-hunting     .     .      $78,035,000 

$43,100,000 

Shooting      .     .     .        20,335,000 

40,640,000 

Fishing    ....          2,750,000 

2,945,000 

Racing    ....        41,610,000 

52,965,000 

Yachting      .     .     .        28,000,000 

15,160,000 

But  even  these  sums  are  not  the  whole 

of  the  budget,  for  he  adds: 

. 

Spent 

Invested 

annually 

Coursing      .     .     .        $2,600,000 

$1,587,000 

Coaching     .     .     .          1,451,250 

1,188,975 

Polo 435.000 

5S2,5oo 

Golf  (there  are  some  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  Golf  Links  in  Great  Britain)  counts 
for  $2,625,000  invested  in  laying  out  of 
links,  building  club-houses,  purchase  of 
clubs,  bags,  etc.,  etc.,  and  $3,627,750 
annual  expenditures  for  labor,  up-keep  of 
club-houses,  and  for  caddies,  professionals, 
and  other  necessary  expenses,  including 
travelling. 

Spent 
Invested  annually 

Rowing  ....  $1,420,000  $2,871,500 
Football  and 

Cricket     .     .     .        53,815,000         58,560,000 

These  figures  have  not  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned, except  to  add  to  their  totals,  so  that 
we  may  conclude  that  some  $233,066,250 
are  invested  permanently,  and  $223,887,- 
725  spent  annually  for  sport.  There  is,  in 
short,  an  investment  in  sport  of  some  five 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  a  slightly  smaller  sum  spent  each  year 
for  sport.  When  aggregate  'investments 
and  expenditures,  reach  such  figures  as 
these,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  people  who 
tax  themselves  thus  heavily  have,  or  be- 
lieve they  have,  satisfied  themselves  that 
there  is  a  valuable  equivalent  of  some  kind, 
that  justifies  the  expenditure. 
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The  London  County  Council  give  in  their  to  the  State  of  something  over  $925,000 

report  an  analysis  of  the  athletic  games  per  annum. 

played  during   the  past    twelvemonth  in  In  a  territory  of  some  19,000,000  acres  in 

parks  and  open  spaces  of  London.     The  Scotland,  3,481,000  acres  are  preserved  and 

following  table  is  of  interest:  devoted  to  deer  forests  alone. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  that 

Games                     Plafes   Grou.rid^  G,ames  England  has  been  described  by  one  of 

to  play   provided   played  her  m0re  irascible  sons,  who  was  probably 

2?£jL II         J4        24,749  not  interested  in  sport,  as:   "the  paradise 

Cricket 35           452          28,904  .                     T       »                      r 

Croquet 22          31          1,535  of  the  rich,  the  purgatory  of  the  poor,  and 

Foot-ball    ......    35          231         16,228  the  hell  of  the  wise." 

Hockey 23           39          2,246  we  are  not  convinced  that  the  writer  of 

Tt^TiL^c"    "    "    '    *i         A      in,L°  this  description  is  right.    The  bookish  man 

Lawn  Tennis      ...     40           476        102,649  .                   r                 o                          . 

Quoits 20          36          2,063  is  probably  disheartened  by  the  size  of  the 

sport  budget  of  his  country,  and  by  the 

Travel  by  train  or  motor  anywhere  in  Eng-  enormous  amount  of  time  and  energy  thus 

land  and  you  see  games  being  played —  expended.    On  the  other  hand,  when  we 

particularly  if  it  be  a  Saturday — from  one  examine  the  results,  and  gather  together 

end  of  the  country  to  the  other.     The  open  the  threads  of  what  Englishmen  have  ac- 

spaces  of  England  seem  to  be  given  over  to  complished  all  over  the  world,  nobody  but 

men  and  some  women  batting,  kicking,  or  a  blind  man  can  conceal  from  himself,  that 

hitting  a  ball.     The  attendance  at  games  certain  virile  qualities  of  character  have, 

on  a  Saturday  is  very  large.     Even  in  these  thus  far  in  the  world's  progress,  dominated 

days  of  distress  in  the  ship-building  and  the   more   intellectual   and   philosophical 

cotton  industries,  when  the  problem  of  the  traits. 

unemployed  is  a  serious  one,  there  is  no  Not  only  are  muscles  and  sinews 
lack  of  sixpences  and  shillings  to  gain  entry  strengthened  and  hardened,  but  the  tem- 
to  the  foot-ball  games.  Even  at  the  begin-  per  and  the  will  are  trained  as  well".  The 
ning  of  the  foot-ball  season  the  gate  receipts  man  who  learns  to  spar,  for  example,  not 
show  an  attendance  of  more  than  200,000  only  schools  his  eye  and  his  hands  and  his 
people.  When  the  big  and  final  games  feet  to  respond  quickly  when  called  upon, 
take  place  I  have  calculated  that  out  of  the  but  he  learns  also,  and  what  is  far  more 
male  adult  population  of  England  and  important,  to  keep  his  temper  under  con- 
Wales  on  a  great  foot-ball  Saturday  one  in  trol,  and  to  take  a  pounding  cheerfully;  and 
every  twenty-seven  is  in  attendance  at  a  if  a  man  can  translate  these  lessons  to  serve 
game  of  some  sort,  and  this  leans  to  the  in  the  larger  affairs  of  life,  where  temper  is 
error  of  being  too  few,  rather  than  too  often  tempted,  and  where  poundings  are 
many.  meted  out  to  all  of  us  with  even  impar- 
The  domestic  exports  of  the  United  tiality,  he  has  learned  a  valuable  lesson.  As 
Kingdom  in  1905  were  slightly  over  thirty-  Stevenson  puts  it:  "our  business  in  this 
eight  dollars  per  head,  while  the  expendi-  world  is  not  to  succeed,  but  to  continue  to 
ture  and  investment  for  sport  is  about  ten  fail  in  good  spirits." 
dollars  per  head,  or  a  little  more  than  one-  Every  sport  has  the  valuable  effect  of 
fourth  as  much.  Excluding  troops  and  ex-  diverting  both  mind  and  body.  A  sharp 
penditure  on  troops  serving  outside  the  gallop,  a  round  of  golf,  a  week's  yachting, 
United  Kingdom,  England  only  spent  the  a  day's  shooting  or  fishing,  changes  the 
paltry  sum  of  $75,000,000  on  her  army  in  current  of  one's  thoughts,  and  rests  the 
1907,  and  the  cost  of  her  naval  armament  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  All  the  benefits 
in  the  same  year  was  only  $167,500,000,  to  be  had  from  sport  group  themselves 
both  together  considerably  less  than  was  under  these  two  heads,  of  training  and 
spent  for  sport.  The  capital  value  of  diversion.  The  lad  at  his  rowing,  his 
the  sporting  rents  advertised  by  a  single  foot-ball,  his  cricket,  or  his  tennis,  needs 
firm  of  land  agents  one  season  not  long  the  training  more  than  the  diversion;  while 
ago,  reckoning  the  letting  value  at  four  his  father,  riding,  shooting,  golfing,  or 
per  cent.,  amounted  to  $43,750,000.  The  yachting,  needs  the  diversion  more  than 
licenses  to  kill  game  bring  in  a  revenue  the  training. 
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The  first  settlers  in  America,  indeed  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  until  very  recently, 
needed  no  sports  for  their  training  or  their 
diversion.  Building  roads,  and  bridges, 
and  houses^  and  railroads,  and  canals,  and 
defending  the  same  from  their  savage 
neighbors  were  enough.  Civilization  in 
those  rough  years  was  hard  training 
enough,  and  every  citizen  was  obliged  to 
play  the  game  whether  he  liked  it  or  not. 
But  increased  prosperity,  and  above  all, 
steam  and  electricity,  not  only  in  America 
but  in  Europe,  have  done  away  with  the 
necessity  for  constant  physical  exercise,  or 
for  daily  deeds  of  daring.  The  best  of 
mankind,  however,  know  intuitively  that 
luxury*  is  the  most  insidious  of  all  foes.  If 
we  are  no  longer  obliged  to  ride,  or  to  walk, 
in  order  to  see  our  friends  or  to  attend  to 
our  business,  then  we  turn  to  and  make  a 
business  of  riding,  walking,  shooting,  fish- 
ing, climbing  mountains  and  hunting  wild 
game,  in  order  to  keep  alive  in  us  the 
hardier  virtues,  which,  in  the  beginning, 
made  our  forefathers  capable  of  winning  a 
place  for  us  in  the  world.  As  the  necessity 
for  self-defence  and  great  exertion  to  pro- 
vide food  lessen,  field  sports  become  more 
popular. 

It  is  often  said  as  an  objection  to  this 
argument,  that  a  man  can  learn  self-control 
and  show  high  courage  just  as  well  by  do- 
ing his  duty,  whatever  and  wherever  it 
happens  to  be.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  have  wars,  or  rough  games,  like 
foot-ball  or  polo  to  steady  the  nerves  of 
men,  to  give  them  courage,  and  to  teach 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  con- 
troversies and  temptations  and  hard  tasks 
of  daily  life  are  enough.  This  is  true  in  a 
way.  Taking  care  of  a  peevish  child  who 
is  ill,  is  a  tremendous  test  of  patience  and 
gentleness.  Bearing  the  frowns  of  fortune 
with  cheerfulness  and  in  silence,  shows 
courage.  Keeping  oneself  well  in  hand 
through  the  various  worries  of  daily  life, 
in  business,  profession,  or  in  the  home,  is 
a  constant  schooling  of  the  nerves.  Riding 
a  horse  over  a  five-barred  gate,  or  across 
a  water-jump,  is  a  test  of  horsemanship, 
but  before  these  can  be  successfully  nego- 
tiated it  is  necessary  to  have  some  training 
at  simpler  feats  of  riding.  It  is  the  same 
with  these  other  matters.  He  who  has 
learned  self-control,  fair-play,  and  good  tem- 
per at  his  games,  finds  it  easier  to  exercise 


these  same  high  qualities  in  the  more  com- 
plicated emergencies  of  daily  life.  There  is 
a  German  proverb  which  runs:  "when  the 
devil  cannot  go  himself  he  sends  an  old 
woman."  There  is  just  enough  truth  in  the 
old  woman  argument  against  rough  games 
and  sports,  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
devil  sends  it.  The  nation  which  presides 
over  the  destinies  of  one-fifth  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  globe,  spends  over  two 
hundred  millions  annually  for  sport,  and 
has  invested  something  more  than  that  be- 
sides. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  severer  test  of  a 
man's  all-round  abilities  than  his  power  to 
govern  wisely;  at  any  rate  the  governing 
races  of  to-day  are  races  of  sportsmen. 
The  peoples  who  are  inheriting  the  earth 
to-day  are  the  peoples  who  play  games, 
perhaps  because  their  contests  make  them 
meek !  France  with  her  violent  attempts  in 
the  last  hundred  years  to  reduce  all  fife  to 
a  philosophical  system,  has  a  decreasing 
birth-rate,  and  has  become  of  second-rate 
importance  as  a  world  power.  In  fact, 
every  fresh  compilation  of  statistics  helps 
to  show  that  this  declining  birth-rate  is  not 
a  passing  phase.  The  latest  figures  avail- 
able for  Paris,  those  for  1907,  show  that  an 
actual  shrinkage  of  the  population  is  a  fact. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  marriage  rate 
has  been  on  an  ascending  scale  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  the  death-rate 
has  had,  on  the  whole,  a  tendency  to  lower, 
the  population  does  not  increase.  Last  year 
there  were  50,811  births  against  50,499 
deaths,  a  margin  of  only  312  to  the  good. 
But  even  this  is  not  accurate,  since  some  30 
per  cent,  of  babies  born  in  Paris  are  sent 
away  to  the  country  to  be  nursed.  Their 
births  appear  in  the  Paris  registers,  but  if 
they  die  in  infancy,  their  deaths  are  recorded 
in  the  provincial  commune  where  the  death 
takes  place.  Thus  Paris  escapes  having  to 
record  nearly  one-third  of  the  infant  mor- 
tality which  might  reasonably  be  expected 
in  the  City's  death  roll.  Whether  it  be  the 
lack  of  the  sporting  instinct  or  not,  there  is 
no  gainsaying  this  proof  of  lack  of  breeding 
power.  And  when  it  is  added  that  only  re- 
cently France  was  obliged  to  dismiss  her 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  demand 
of  the  German  Emperor,  her  situation  as 
a  world  power  becomes  pathetically  in- 
ferior. 

The  traveller  in  Spain  has  seen  that  the 
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salient  characteristics  of  the  race  are  over- 
weening personal  pride,  untrustworthi- 
ness  and  cruelty.  The  sordid  stealing  on 
all  sides  by  Russians  during  the  war  with 
Japan  needs  no  repetition  here.  The  Chi- 
nese despise  unnecessary  physical  exercise, 
and  can  scarcely  be  driven  to  fight,  and 
they  are  no  more  capable  of  defending  their 
country  than  an  enormous  cheese  to  pre- 
vent itself  being  eaten.  On  the  other  hand, 
Japan  is  a  nation  of  athletes  whose  prowess 
has  only  lately  been  discovered,  and  they 
are  the  more  dangerous  accordingly.  In- 
deed, it  is  an  open  question  whether  Eng- 
land's hypocritical  and  short-sigh tedly  sel- 
fish alliance  with  these  varnished  savages 
has  not  done  more  to  menace  Saxon  civili- 
zation, both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
than  any  diplomatic  step  that  has  been 
taken  for  centuries. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  origins  of 
the  English  race  in  another  chapter,  and  we 
have  seen,  too,  something  of  their  almost 
universal  desire  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  be 
governed  only  up  to  that  point  where  indi- 
vidual freedom  is  least  interfered  with. 
Their  love  of  the  land,  and  their  outdoor 
life,  have  prevailed  through  all  the  centuries 
since  they  became  possessed  of  what  is  now 
Great  Britain. 

There  is  a  rational  philosophy  back  of 
this  interest  in  sport.  Only  a  race  of 
strong  men,  fighting  men,  can  keep  them- 
selves free  from  enemies  abroad  and  ene- 
mies at  home,  as  they  have  done,  and  con- 
quer the  world  to  boot.  Sport  is  merely 
artificial  work,  artificial  adventure,  artificial 
colonizing,  artificial  war.  It  is  shooting  at 
a  mark  because  there  are  no  enemies  to 
shoot  at;  it  is  keeping  the  muscles  hard  and 
the  nerves  steady,  and  the  head,  heart  and 
body  under  control,  by  a  subterfuge,  now 
that  the  real  necessity  has  passed.  And 
though  there  are,  perhaps,  higher  and  bet- 
ter tests  of  patience  and  self  control  and 
courage  than  are  required  at  foot-ball, 
hunting,  or  golf,  there  is  certainly  no  bet- 
ter preparation  to  bear  those  tests,  than 
the  schooling  one  gets  by  playing  these 
games. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  this 
question,  that  no  one  can  afford  to  over- 
look. There  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween a  game  played  for  training  or  diver- 
sion, and  a  game  played  as  a  business  and 
for  a  salary.    That  is  no  longer  sport  but 


business,  and  there  is  nothing  more  degrad- 
ing than  to  give  all  one's  time  and  energy 
to  the  lighter,  or  to  the  physical  side  of  life. 
That  is  not  training  nor  diversion,  but 
merely  a  debauchery  of  brutality.  Society 
is  good,  sport  is  good,  novel  reading  is  good 
as  a  diversion  or  a  rest  from  more  serious 
matters,  but  any  one  of  them  taken  up  as 
a  business,  as  a  vocation,  makes  but  a  sad 
return  to  its  devotee.  Sport  as  a  profession, 
I  quite  agree,  breeds  more  bullies,  boast- 
ers and  tricksters,  than  anything  else  I  can 
name. 

Sport,  too,  even  in  the  hands  of  amateurs 
may  produce  these  same  vulgar  qualities. 
England  has  suffered  severely  along  these 
lines,  because  here  sport  has  so  many  more 
participants.  The  gentleman  sharpers, 
welshers,  and  blacklegs,  at  racing,  pigeon 
shooting,  and  cards,  are  too  largely  re- 
cruited from  the  English.  Only  within  the 
last  few  years  a  turf  scandal  involving  two 
gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  another  of  no 
rank,  either  socially  or  morally,  disclosed  a 
degree  of  infamous  chicanery  unworthy  of 
a  Chinese  gambling  hell.  Race  horses  have 
been  poisoned,  pigeon  shots  have  sold 
themselves  to  the  book-makers  and  so  on. 
This  indeed  is  the  grave  danger  to  sport 
among  a  people  whose  tastes  are  predomi- 
nantly physical.  An  hundred  years  ago 
you  might  have  seen  in  a  certain  English 
village,  the  village  idiot  taken  out  on  fair 
days,  and  chained  to  a  stake  on  the  village 
green,  that  he  might  have  an  airing,  there,  in 
all  probability,  to  be  teased  by  the  local 
loafers.  A  subscription  for  Tom  Sayers, 
the  prize-fighter,  was  headed  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  and  subscribed  to  by  most  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
day.  Prize-fighting,  cock-fighting,  bull-  and 
bear-baiting,  rat-hunting,  dog-fighting, 
fights  between  men  and  dogs,  and  the  like, 
were  favorite  pastimes  not  only  of  the 
masses,  but  also  of  the  gentry,  not  an  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

The  great  Prime  Minister  of  the  early 
days  of  Queen  Victoria,  Lord  Melbourne, 
remarked  that  he  liked  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  because  "  there  is  no  damned  merit 
connected  with  it!" 

There  are  people  in  the  world  who  are  of 
a  very  coarse-grained  moral  fibre,  of  a  very 
animal  make-up,  people  who  do  not  realize 
that  it  was  not  the  absence  of  costume,  but 
the  presence  of  innocence,  which  made  the 
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happiness  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  A  dis- 
proportionate number  of  these  people  are 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  There  are 
many  fortunate  results  due  to  their  pre- 
dominating animal  characteristics,  but  there 
are  also  disagreeable  features  of  that  same 
temperament,  that  even  the  most  friendly 
critic  may  not  overlook.  The  intense  love 
of  sport  is  founded  upon  this  virile  tem- 
perament, which  must,  of  course,  have  its 
bad  side.  Fortunately  for  them  they  have 
been  the  nation  who  have  undertaken,  and, 
be  it  said,  accomplished,  some  of  the  great- 
est feats  of  conquering  and  governing,  that 
the  world  has  known.  These  adventures 
over-seas,  and  their  untiring  devotion  to 
sport  at  home,  have  subdued  and  kept 
within  bounds  the  animal  side  of  them, 
though  it  has,  and  does  still,  crop  out  at 
times  in  evil  practices. 

A  people  of  this  type,  somewhat  indiffer- 
ent to  intellectual  interests  of  any  kind,  are 
almost  driven  to  exercise  in  some  form,  and 
their  climate  is  a  still  further  incentive. 

Possibly  the  greatest  foe  to  an  orderly 
and  useful  life  is  monotony.  The  human 
mind,  and  the  human*  body,  wear  out  easily 
if  they  are  subjected  day  in  and  day  out,  to 
a  steady  repetition  of  the  same  thing.  The 
brain  worker  must  change  from  his  mathe- 
matics to  a  novel,  or  from  history  to  the 
study  of  a  new  language,  or  he  finds  his 
mind  getting  rusty.  The  man  who  goes 
from  house  to  office  and  back  again,  seeing 
the  same  faces,  doing  the  same  duties,  con- 
jiing  over  the  same  figures;  or  the  teacher 
going  over  and  over  again  the  same  tasks; 
or  the  judge  hearing  every  day  the  same 
round  of  quarrels,  definitions  and  criti- 
cisms, grow  restless  and  tired.  No  one  of 
these  may  recognize  that  monotony  is  at  the 
bottom  of  his  troubles,  but  the  drip,  drip, 
drip,  wears  the  stone  away.  Drink,  dissi- 
pation, wickedness  of  various  kinds  are  put 
down  to  various  causes — to  disappoint- 
ment, to  failure,  to  lack  of  self-control — but 
in  reality,  back  of  all  these  is  monotony. 
These  failures  and  shipwrecks  could  not 
stand  the  deadly  strain  of  such  a  life,  and 
did  not  realize  that  change  was  the  medi- 
cine they  needed.  For  the  great  mass  of  men, 
to  go  away,  to  travel,  to  change  the  whole 
environment  of  life,  is  impossible.  Just  here 
is  where  sport  comes  in  in  our  artificial  civi- 
lization to  help  us  out.  In  Great  Britain, 
for  example,  there  are  some  thirty  thou- 


sand cricket  and  foot-ball  clubs  alone,  the 
members  of  which  come  from  all  classes  of 
society.  Hands  from  the  factories,  clerks 
in  small  shops,  tradespeople,  and  the  lesser 
professional  men,  all  take  a  hand.  All 
through  the  English  provinces  there  are  no 
distinctions  of  class  at  their  games. 

This  rather  heavy,  muscular  people  keep 
their  health,  and  their  heads,  and  their  hap- 
piness, by  this  almost  universal  participa- 
tion in  some  form  of  sport.  It  is  their  way 
of  letting  off  steam,  which  every  individual 
and  every  nation  must  have  for  safety's 
sake,  in  some  form  or  other.  If  one  com- 
puted the  amount  of  wealth  and  territory 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  British  flag  by 
travellers,  explorers,  sportsmen,  by  adven- 
turous botanists,  fishermen  and  the  like,  the 
two  hundred  odd  millions  spent  for  sport 
annually  would  seem  a  small  sum  indeed. 

Newspapers  of  the  most  conservative  bias 
devote  columns  every  morning  to  the  doings 
of  the  sportsmen.  Cricket,  foot-ball,  racing, 
hunting,  in  all  their  details,  are  chronicled 
and  discussed,  and  advertised,  with  the 
same  seriousness,  as  are  speeches  in  parlia- 
ment, dispatches  from  the  seat  of  war,  and 
international  diplomatic  affairs.  The  classic 
races,  such  as  the  Derby,  the  Oaks,  the 
Grand  National,  are  the  theme  of  long  news- 
paper articles  months  and  months  before 
they  take  place;  and  the  betting  odds 
against  this  and  that  horse  are  published 
each  morning  six  months  or  more  before  he 
is  to  run,  as  regularly  as  the  stock-market 
quotations. 

If  the  King's  horse,  or  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's horse  wins  the  Derby,  or  anyone  of  the 
great  classic  races,  the  owner,  as  he  leads 
the  horse  back  to  the  paddock,  is  received 
with  tumultuous  cheering.  This  is  true  of 
any  owner  fortunate  enough  to  win  such  a 
race,  but  for  the  King,  or  a  popular  states- 
man, the  ovation  is  almost  frenzied.  There, 
at  any  rate,  the  whole  population  is  unani- 
mous to  a  man;  a  good  sportsman  is  uni- 
versally popular. 

Prowess  at  any  sport  is  counted  upon  as 
a  telling  factor  in  the  availability  of  a  can- 
didate for  office.  A  candidate  for  parlia- 
mentary honors,  lets  it  be  known  as  widely 
as  possible,  that  he  is  an  old  "Blue,"  of 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  or  that  he  has 
played  for  England  at  cricket  or  foot-ball, 
or  won  honors  in  some  one  or  other  of 
their  many  games,  or  been  an  adventurous 
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traveller,  or  a  great  hunter  or  fisherman. 
These  things  help  his  candidacy,  if  not 
more,  quite  as  much  as  any  qualities  of  in- 
tellect, unless  he  be  a  statesman  who  has 
already  won  his  spurs. 

The  stranger,  whether  American  or  other 
foreigner,  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  much  of 
the  workings  of  the  political,  and  social  life 
of  England  until  he  has  become  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  idea,  that  sport  is  a  much 
more  serious,  and  much  more  widely  dis- 
tributed interest  here,  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  In  England,  some  form  of 
sport  is  either  the  reminiscence  or  the  avo- 
cation of  practically  every  man  who  has 
been,  or  is  physically  capable  of  playing  a 
game,  or  taking  part  in  some  form  of  field 
sports. 

It  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  which 
supports  not  only  a  number  of  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals  devoted  to  sport,  but 
also  two,  if  not  more,  daily  journals  ex- 
clusively given  over  to  the  chronicling  of 
racing  and  game  playing.  The  Sportsman 
is  a  recognized  and  well-edited  daily  paper, 
to-  be  found  at  every  club  and  in  many 
houses.  The  betting  odds,  present  and 
prospective,  the  official  starting  prices,  ap- 
pear daily,  as  well  as  columns  of  news  deal- 
ing with  the  exercise  from  day  to  day  and 
the  comparative  merits  of  all  horses  in 
training. 

The  King  breeds  and  races  horses,  and 
is  the  conspicuous  and,  be  it  said,  a  long 
way  the  most  popular,  person  present  at  all 
the  great  race  meetings.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is  one  of  the  half-dozen  best  shots 
in  England,  and  I  am  not  far  wrong  in 
saying  that  his  prowess  as  a  shot  does 
more  to  endear  him  to  Englishmen  than 
any  other  ability  he  may  have.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  fences, 
and  shoots,  and  rides  to  hounds.  Lord 
Brassey  is  a  yachtsman  of  reputation,  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Navy  as  an  editor,  and  has  ruled  a  distant 
colony  with  distinction.  Lord  Onslow  is 
an  authority  on  harness  horses,  and  a  big 
game  shooter  of  long  experience,  as  well 
as  a  valuable  servant  of  the  state;  and  so 
one  might  go  on  with  an  interminable  list 
of  distinguished  Englishmen  who  are  as 
well  known  for  their  prowess  at  some  form 
of  sport  as  for  their  ability,  uprightness  and 
self-sacrifice  as  political  servants  of  their 
country. 


The  very  speech  of  the  Englishman 
savours  of  sport.  "He  did  it  off  his  own 
bat."  "He  put  his  money  on  the  wrong 
horse."  "This  is  a  painful  game."  "Let 
us,"  or  "  we  had  better  change  the  bowling." 
"I  don't  think  he  can  go  the  distance."  " It 
is  an  odds  on  chance,"  or  about  anything 
the  Englishman  is  apt  to  express  his  feel- 
ings in  the  words  of  the  bookmaker  and 
say :  "  Oh,  I  should  call  it  a  three  to  one," 
or  "  a  five  to  one,"  or  "  a  six  to  four  chance." 
"It  isn't  cricket,"  or  "it  isn't  playing  the 
game  "  refers  to  any  underhand  or  not  quite 
straight  conduct.  These  and  countless 
other  expressions  serve  to  express  distinc- 
tions and  differences  even  of  a  subtle  kind. 
If  you  have  hunted  in  Ireland  for  a  winter 
you^  come  away  convinced  that  most  of  the 
stock  phrases  in  conversation  are  invented 
by  the  horses.  The  universal  use  of  "fit" 
to  express  one's  condition,  and  of  "feed" 
for  eat,  are  constant  reminders  of  that 
habitation,  dearest  of  all  to  the  hearts  of 
so  many  Englishmen,  the  Stable. 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  slovenly 
grooms,  the  staring  coats  of  the  horses,  the 
bad  smells,  and  the  generally  unkempt  ap- 
pearance of  the  stables  of  the  King  of 
Spain  in  Madrid.  They  spoil  their  chil- 
dren in  the  Latin  countries  and  neglect 
their  horses;  while  in  England  the  stables 
are  in  many  cases  better  and  more  com- 
fortably furnished  than  the  nurseries.  As 
a  result,  both  the  English  children  and  the 
English  horses  are  superior!  There  is  a 
kindness  which  is  cruel  and  a  harshness^ 
which  is  kind.  This  nation  of  sportsmen 
make  this  subtle  distinction  unerringly. 
Why,  one  asks.  They  are  not  philosophers, 
No.  They  think  little  of  the  intricacies 
and  niceties  of  living,  and  discuss  such  mat- 
ters even  less.  It  is  God's  air,  and  life  on 
the  land,  and  wholesome  bodies  which 
guide  them  aright  in  such  matters.  It  is 
only  of  late,  when  the  population  is  shifting 
from  the  land  to  the  towns,  that  they  seem 
to  be  losing  the  sterling  qualities  that  are 
their  heritage.  They  are  the  last  race  of 
all  to  be  fuddled  and  disturbed  by  new 
religions,  new  theories  of  government,  new 
solutions  of  the  problem  of  existence;  in 
short,  that  effervesence  of  semi-education 
which  is  posing  as  the  interpreter  of  God 
and  man  all  over  the  democratic  world. 
We  in  America  are  so  much  older,  so  much 
more  weary  than  they  are,  and  it  is  with 
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some  regret  that  one  sees  nowadays  that 
England  and  the  English  are  not  as  boyish 
as  they  were.  The  greatest  Englishman 
of  letters  now  living,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
writes  of: 

"  The  flannelled  fools  at  the  wickets. 
"  The  muddied  oafs  at  the  goals." 

He  is  much  too  sure  an  interpreter  of  all 
things  English  to  mean  that  quite  as  it 
stands.  His  writing  is  the  incarnation  in 
words  of  ever  youthful  England.  Like 
other  wise  men,  he  is  incensed  sometimes 
that  his  countrymen  play  so  much.  If  I 
were  an  Englishman  I  should  pray  God 
that  my  countrymen  might  never  play  less 
so  long  as  they  played  the  game.  It  is  the 
men  in  the  closets,  not  the  men  in  the  fields 
and  on  the  seas,  who  breed  sorrow,  sus- 
picion and  envy;  and  the  Englishman  is  not 
so  dull  as  it  might  appear  when  he  pins  his 
faith  to  the  outdoor  man.  He  is  not  far 
wrong  in  his  belief  that:  Ceux  qui  tnan- 
quent  de  probite  dans  Its  plaisirs  nyen  ont 
qWune  feinte  dans  les  affaires. 

Englishmen  look  upon  sport  as  a  part  of 
character,  as  well  as  a  physical  developing 
factor  in  civilization;  while  the  interest  of 
the  majority  of  Americans  is  confined  to  the 
excitement  expected  from  a  contest.  Many 
Americans  look  upon  the  international 
yachting  and  other  contests,  almost  as 
though  they  were  serious  battles,  and  are 
elated  or  depressed  accordingly;  while  the 
English  take  these  matters  much  more 
calmly,  and,  while  eager  to  win,  welcome 
these  contests  as  being  good  for  the  sports 
and  games  themselves,  and  bear  always  in 
mind  that  the  genuine  sportsman: 

Sets  his  heart  upon  the  goal 
Not  upon  the  prize. 

Let  me  put  it  even  more  clearly,  by  saying 
that  the  proportion  of  the  spectators  at 
Lord's  on  the  daysof  the  University  or  Pub- 
lic School  cricket  matches,  who  have  them- 
selves played  the  game,  is  very  much  larger 
than  the  proportion  of  spectators  present  at 
a  base-ball,  or  foot-ball  game  between  Har- 
vard and  Yale.  Or  again,  out  of  the  Eton 
and  Harrow  "elevens,"  the  fathers  of 
twenty,  and  possibly  the  grandfathers  of 
fifteen,  of  the  boy  players,  have  themselves 
been  cricketers, — some  of  them  even  of  suf- 
ficient prowess  to  be  on  their  school  eleven. 
Of  the  last  year's  Harvard  and  Yale  base- 


ball and  foot-ball  teams  and  varsity  eights, 
not  one  of  the  players  had  a  father  and 
grandfather,  who  had  both  distinguished 
themselves  along  those  lines,  and  there 
were,  with  two  noticeable  exceptions  that  I 
recall,  almost  none  whose  fathers,  even,  had 
been  experts  at  these  games. 

Though  we  Americans  believe,  or  pre- 
tend to  believe,  with  Cicero,  that  every 
man  begins  his  own  ancestry,  one  is  forced 
to  admit  that  a  game  with  a  long  ancestry 
of  tradition,  will  differ  in  all  probability 
from  a  game  with  little  or  none.  It  must  be 
admitted,  too,  that  a  boy  whose  father  and 
grandfather,  whose  uncles  and  brothers,  all 
play  some  game,  or  take  an  interest  in  some 
form  of  sport,  will  grow  up  to  look  at  the 
question  very  differently,  from  one  whose 
relatives  take  little  or  no  serious  interest  in 
any  game.  Englishmen  practically  never 
realize  that  sport  lacks  entirely  this  atmos- 
phere of  almost  sacred  tradition  in  America, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  few  Americans 
understand  the  very  serious  and  unassail- 
able position  of  sport  in  England. 

It  is  only  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago 
that  the  settlers  of  New  England  ran  away 
from  sport  in  England,  to  found  a  common- 
wealth, where  one  of  the  names  for  the  devil 
was  diversion,  and  another  amusement.  It 
was  said  of  these  people,  the  Puritans,  that 
they  believed  hell  to  be  a  place  where  every 
one  must  mind  his  own  business.  At  a  time 
when  English  parsons  and  school-masters 
were  some  of  them  playing  cricket  on  Sun- 
day afternoons,  and  others  of  them  hunting 
two  or  three  days  a  week  in  the  season, 
their  representatives  in  America,  who  should 
have  attempted  to  imitate  such  enjoyments, 
would  have  been  ridden  out  of  their  par- 
ishes on  rails,  or  confined  in  a  mad-house. 
In  America  to-day  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  clergyman  over  sixty  years  of  age 
who  had  been  a  distinguished  athlete  in  his 
college  days;  in  England  even  the  stranger 
can  count  such  by  the  score. 

This  ancestry  of  sport  marks  the  differ- 
ence in  the  way  we  Americans  look  at 
sport,  and  it  also  marks  the  very  great  dif- 
ference in  the  auspices  under  which  we 
practise  it.  In  America  boys  play  with 
boys  almost  exclusively;  even  a  profes- 
sional coach  for  the  crew,  or  the  ball  nine, 
is  a  source  of  much  discussion  and  dissen- 
sion. English  schools  have  not  one,  but  sev- 
eral professionals,  and  what  is  most  im- 
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portant  of  all,  English  boys  play  their 
games,  a  good  part  of  the  time  at  least, 
with  men.  Old  Carthusians,  old  Etonians, 
old  Wykehamists,  go  back  to  play  their 
school  eleven,  or  their  school  foot-ball  team ; 
old  University  men  play  the  youngsters; 
country  gendemen  have  house  parties  of 
cricketers  and  polo  players;  and  the  writer 
had  the  pleasure  to  play  against  a  team,  at 
a  certain  country  house,  where  the  host  of 
fifty  kept  wicket,  and  captained  an  eleven, 
no  member  of  which  was  under  thirty-five; 
and  it  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pain  that  he  recalls  that  they  won.  This 
fact  alone,  of  the  participation  of  the  adult 
and  middle-aged  element  so  generally  in 
English  sport,  accounts  for  the  wide  dif- 
ference in  the  way  in  which  sport  is  re- 
garded and  the  way  in  which  games  are 
played.  Where  boys  and  youths  are  accus- 
tomed to  play  their  games,  cricket  more  par- 
ticularly, with  grown  men,  it  introduces  an 
element  of  sobriety,  courtesy  and  reticence 
in  their  play  and  behavior,  which  are  lack- 
ing to  some  extent  among  boys  and  youths 
who  play  exclusively  among  themselves. 
Games  played  in  such  auspicious  surround- 
ings assume  their  relative  place  and  receive 
their  proper  value,  for  men  do  not  feel  de- 
feat so  keenly,  nor  do  they  look  upon  such 
victories  as  the  greatest  of  all  achievements. 
Men  play  for  the  game's  sake,  while  boys 
are  apt  to  play  exclusively  to  win.  In  Eng- 
land games  and  sports  receive  their  status 
and  character  from  men ;  in  America  it  is 
the  boys  who  give  our  games  their  status 
and  character. 

In  England,  as  a  result  of  this,  there  is  a 
very  large  and  mature  public,  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  rules,  precedents,  and 
traditions  of  their  games  and  sports;  and  the 
English  press  following  this  lead,  differs 
from  the  American  press  in  its  comments, 
criticisms,  and  descriptions  in  much  the 
same  degree  that  the  English  players  differ 
from  the  American  players;  that  is,  in  their 
sobriety,  courtesy  and  reticence. 

All  good  Americans  were  at  one  in  con- 
demning the  blatant  and  puerile  excuses 
and  accusations  of  a  portion — happily,  a 
small  and  easily  recognized  portion — of  the 
American  press,  in  regard  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Cornell  crew  at  Henley  a  few  years  ago. 
And  when  there  was  added  to  this,  letters 
to  the  newspapers  from  trainer,  and  par- 
ents, and  the  boys  themselves,  the  con- 


demnation became  disgust.  Americans 
could  not  help  feeling,  about  these  under- 
bred and  unsportsmanlike  people,  as  one 
would  feel  should  his  own  son  go  to  visil 
at  a  friend's  house,  and  behave  like  a  vi- 
cious stable-boy,  and  thus  throw  discredit 
upon  his  home.  Here  was  a  most  unhappy 
example  of  the  result  of  leaving  the  whole 
domain  of  sports  and  pastimes  quite  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  professionals  and  un- 
developed boys.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
visit  of  a  Harvard  crew  to  England  two 
years  ago,  to  row  against  Cambridge,  made 
every  American  proud  that  he  was  so  well 
represented,  and  marked  the  great  stride 
that  the  genuine  sportsmen  has  made  in 
America.  They  were  good  sportsmen, 
good  fellows,  and  gentlemen,  and  it  was 
worth  while  to  have  them  come  three  thou- 
sand miles  and  suffer  defeat,  if  only  to  show 
the  Britisher,  something  first  rate  of  our 
own  breeding.  — 

It  is  true  that  to  some  extent  in  these  lat- 
ter days,  the  college  contests  and  their  ar- 
rangements have  had  the  great  advantage, 
of  the  superintendence  of  an  advisory  board 
of  college  officials,  and  college  graduates, 
but  even  then  one  must  realize  the  differ- 
ence between  advice  from  the  outside,  and 
the  more  forcible  influence  of  example  by 
actual  participation  in  the  games  them- 
selves, by  older  men.  It  is  just  therein  that 
the  English  games  and  players  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  our  own.  The  masters  at  the 
public  schools  in  England  play  with  the 
boys  every  day;  during  their  holidays, 
these  same  boys  play  with  their  elder  broth- 
ers, with  their  fathers  and  their  fathers' 
friends,  and  I  recall  one  instance  of  a 
grandfather  who  plays  cricket  with  his  sons 
and  grandsons,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
many  more.  Only  the  other  day  a  certain 
family  composed  of  grandfather,  father, 
sons,  and  one  daughter,  challenged  their 
local  golf  club  to  a  match  of  eight  a  side,  and 
won.  In  America,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  our  boys'  boarding-schools,  mod- 
elled somewhat  upon  the  lines  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  schools,  there  is  almost  no  active 
participation  in  the  boys'  games  by  older 
men. 

The  results  of  this  difference  between  the 
English  and  American  method  are  many 
and  manifold.  Seldom  a  year  passes  with 
us,  but  there  is  friction,  discussion  and  even 
displays  of  puerile  bad  temper  about  the 
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arrangements  for,  and  the  carrying  out  of, 
our  intercollegiate  games.  Harvard  will 
not  play  Yale  at  foot-ball;  or  Princeton 
declines  to  play  Harvard  at  base-ball;  the 
smaller  colleges  grumble  at  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  larger  colleges,  and  they 
quarrel  among  themselves  to  boot.  What 
men  can  fairly  represent  the  college,  and 
what  men  cannot;  whether  this  man  or 
that,  has  been  bribed  by  having  his  ex- 
penses paid  at  this  or  the  other  college, 
merely  that  he  may  be  eligible  to  play  on 
the  base-ball  or  foot-ball  team,  or  row  on 
the  crew;  which  teams  shall  play  on  a 
given  date,  when  most  gate-money  is  ex- 
pected;, these  arid  many  other  matters  of  a 
most  unsportsmanlike  character  come  up 
for  acrimonious  discussion,  which  ought 
not  to  arise  between  gentlemen  at  all. 

The  games  themselves  are  played  during 
the  exciting  and  decisive  moments,  amid  a 
yelling,  howling,  and  cheering,  backed  up 
by  a  brass  band,  that  would  do  credit  to 
an  Omaha  dance  among  Sioux  Indians. 
Worst  of  all,  this  pandemonium  is  method- 
ically let  loose  under  the  direction  of  cer- 
tain leaders,  at  a  time  when  it  is  intended 
that  it  shall  seriously  disconcert  opponents. 
Decisions  of  the  umpire,  if  they  are  in  the 
least  doubtful,  are  received  with  jeers  and 
howls,  and  the  players  themselves  express 
their  dissatisfaction,  by  grimaces  and  ges- 
ticulation, which  would  be  unbecoming  and 
punishable  in  infants  deprived  of  their 
toys.  It  is  true  that  it  was  some  score  of 
years  ago,  and  possibly  would  not  happen 
now,  but  the  writer  playing  foot-ball  against 
one  of  our  prominent  universities,  on  their 
own  ground,  was  with  the  rest  of  the  team 
hooted  at,  jeered,  and  almost  interfered 
with  during  the  game  by  the  members  of 
the  university  whose  present  supremacy  at 
the  game  in  question  makes  such  behavior 
unnecessary. 

One  may  say  that  such  behavior  is  never, 
certainly  rarely,  seen  among  amateurs  in 
England.  Fathers  would  be  ashamed  of 
their  sons;  schools  and  universities  would 
lose  not  only  caste,  but  revenue  and  repu- 
tation, if  such  things  happened,  and  the 
head-masters  and  masters  would  root  out 
such  evils  at  any  cost.  If  the  playing  of 
games  resulted  in  this  veritable  delirium 
of  excitement,  they  would  no  more  permit 
it  than  they  would  countenance  the  taking 
of  dangerous  stimulants  by  the  boys.  They 


would  consider  the  two  on  the  same  plane 
of  harmfulness. 

One  must  add>  in  this  connection,  that 
games  as  played  in  America  are  not  more 
difficult,  nor  are  the  points  to  be  decided 
nicer  than  in  English  games.  An  illustra- 
tion of  how  we  in  America  try  to  obviate 
all  possible  causes  for  dispute,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  batter  is  not  out  now,  if 
he  is  caught  off  the  bat  by  the  catcher,  at 
our  game  of  base-ball.  It  was  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  was  the  snap  of  the 
catcher's  gloves,  or  some  like-sounding 
noise,  or  the  actual  contact  of  the  swift  ball 
and  the  bat;  hence  the  change.  But  at 
cricket  there  is  even  a  more  subtle  point 
still  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  umpire. 
Indeed,  this  latter  is  worthy  of  emphasis 
because  it  stands  quite  alone,  I  believe,  as 
being  the  only  question,  not  of  fact  but  of 
hypothesis,  left  to  the  decision  of  an  um- 
pire in  any  game  now  played.  The  point 
in  question  is  known  to  cricketers  as  "  leg- 
before- wicket."  Here  the  umpire  is  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  a  ball  pitched  at 
a  certain  spot  would  have  hit  the  wicket,  if 
the  batsman's  leg  had  not  been  in  front  of 
the  wicket  at  the  time.  It  is  a  very  nice 
question  of  eye  and  judgment  at  the  best 
of  times.  In  scores  of  games  of  cricket  at 
which  the  writer  has  been  either  spectator 
or  participant,  he  has  seen  many  men  given 
out  "leg-before,"  men  from  all  classes  of 
society,  from  the  member  of  his  university 
eleven  down  to  the  butcher's  boy  on  his  vil- 
lage eleven;  but  in  no  single  case  has  he 
seen  the  player  make  a  gesture  or  open  his 
lips  to  question  the  decision  of  the  umpire, 
or  to  make  a  comment.  Granted  that  one 
is  even  prejudicedly  American,  one  may 
well  question  whether  so  very  delicate  a 
decision  as  this  would  pass  unchallenged, 
by  both  players  and  spectators,  in  a  match 
between  two  American  colleges,  upon 
which  great  hopes  were  placed, — and  prob- 
ably some  dollars. 

It  is  fair  to  say  in  this  connection  that  our 
spectators  are  largely  at  fault  in  this  matter. 
To  the  uninitiated  the  prime,  not  to  say  the 
sole,  interest  of  a  game  is,  who  wins.  Our 
spectators  are  despondent,  or  elated,  ac- 
cording as  their  favorites  win  or  lose.  All 
the  accessories  and  fine  features  of  a  well- 
contested  game  are  swamped  for  the  ma- 
jority by  this  one  all-embracing  interest. 
They  appreciate  little  else,  because  they 
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understand  little  else,  and  they  therefore 
put  the  emphasis  much  too  strongly  on  the 
one  feature  of  winning.  An  English  audi- 
ence is  not  only  much  less  excitable,  and 
much  more  experienced,  but  a  .technically 
educated  audience,  and  the  spectators  get 
their  enjoyment  from  a  multitude  of  nice 
details,  and  therefore  do  not  have  the  same 
baleful  influence  upon  the  players. 

In  this  matter  of  the  influence  of  the 
spectators  I  must  repeat,  even  at  the  risk 
of  saying  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
in  these  pages,  that  neither  the  English  nor 
the  Americans  appreciate  how  much  more 
democratic  in  these  matters  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  is  England  than  America. 
Englishmen  who  only  know  America  at  the 
long  range  of  theory  cannot  understand 
what  seems  like  a  contradiction;  and 
Americans  who  are  mostly  but  birds  of  pas- 
sage in  England,  do  not  recognize  the  truth 
of  it.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  knows  both 
countries,  and  who  has  played  the  games  of 
both  countries,  that  the  Englishman  is  a 
far  more  democratic  sportsman  than  the 
American.  I  mean  by  that,  definitely,  that 
all  classes  come  far  of tener  in  contact  with 
one  another,  especially  in  the  provinces, 
than  with  us,  and  are  on  more  friendly 
and  less  awkward  terms  of  good  fellowship. 
Trades-people,  school-boys,  the  squire,  the 
parson  and  the  noble  play  together,  inter- 
est themselves  together,  and  get  on  together 
in  the  most  wholesome  fellowship  at  crick- 
et, boating,  hunting  and  the  like.  Almost 
more  than  anything  else  this  has  made  Eng- 
land so  homogeneous  a  nation. 

This  custom  is  an  advantage,  in  that  thus 
a  very  large  number  of  both  players  and 
spectators,  of  whatever  class,  have  not  only 
seen,  but  have  participated  in  games,  with 
players  playing  for  the  love  of  the  game,  and 
with  a  respect  for,  and  a  courteous  obedi- 
ence to,  its  best  traditions.  The  butcher 
and  the  ironmonger  would  be  as  quick  to 
see  and  reprehend  such  a  trick,  let  us  say, 
as  knocking  a  man's  bails  off  when  he  acci- 
dentally steps  out  of  his  ground,  as  the 
young  gentleman  from  Eton.  The  rule  is, 
that  a  man  may  be  thus  put  out  for  step- 
ping out  of  his  ground,  but  unless  he  per- 
sists in  stealing  ground,  there  is  a  higher, 
though  unformulated  law,  which  says  this 
advantage  shall  not  be  taken.  In  America, 
at  base-ball,  on  the  contrary,  the  habit  of 


running  inside  of  second  and  third  base, 
thus  shortening  materially  the  ground  cov- 
ered by  the  runner,  became  so  frequent  that 
now  two  umpires  are  employed,  when,  if  the 
players  could  be  trusted,  only  one  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  large  proportion  of  the  general  pub- 
lic in  America  who  interest  themselves  in 
the  playing  of  games,  labor  under  the  over- 
whelming disadvantage  of  seeing  only  our 
game  of  base-ball,  and  that  played  by  paid 
professionals  who  are  managed  by  stock 
companies,  whose  sole  desire  is  to  make 
money  out  of  an  exhibition  of  ball-playing. 
Nothing  could  be  worse.  These  players 
are  not,  as  the  stranger  might  gather  from 
the  names  of  the  clubs,  as  the  Chicago,  the 
New  York,  the  Boston,  the  Washington 
Club,  men  from  those  particular  cities.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  regular  traffic  in 
players  by  the  managers  of  the  clubs,  with- 
out the  least  attention  to  what  part  of  the 
country  they  hail  from.  They  play  purely 
and  simply  for  their  salaries,  with  no  more 
sectional  loyalty  than  a  race  horse  which 
runs  to-day  for  one  owner,  and  to-morrow 
for  another.  As  their  living  depends  upon 
their  success  at  the  game,  one  can  readily 
understand  their  attitude  toward  the  um- 
pire, toward  one  another,  and  toward  the 
game.  They  care  no  more  for  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  game,  nor  for  a  sportsman- 
like attitude  in  their  play,  than  a  terrier 
hunting  rats.  Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
bilitating to  the  morals  of  sport  than  the 
state  of  things  as  above  described.  It  is 
true  that  cricket  in  England  includes  many 
professionals,  but  no  county  eleven  is 
without  its  contingent  of  gentlemen  players, 
one  of  whom  is  always  the  captain,  and  the 
standard  of  behavior  demanded  of,  and  ac- 
quiesced in,  by  both  players  and  spectators, 
is  very  high.  A  row  on  a  base-ball  field  is 
not  uncommon,  and  a  graduated  scale  of 
fines,  to  be  inflicted  upon  players  by  the 
umpire,  is  a  necessary  weapon  of  defence  in 
his  hands,  against  insult  and  even  assault; 
while  a  disturbance  at  a  cricket  match  is 
practically  unheard  of.  Foot-ball  in  Eng- 
land, played  by  professionals  and  attended 
by  vast  crowds,  suffers  much  as  our  base- 
ball, and  rows  and  assaults  are  not  un- 
common. 

I  have  gone  at  some  length  into  this  mat- 
ter because  the  American  in  the  west, 
south-west,  and  south,  indeed  the  American, 
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generally,  has  little  interest  in  sport;  and 
the  influential  portions  of  these  and  prac- 
tically all  communities,  except  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  where  the  college  graduate  is  begin- 
ning to  make  his  influence  felt,  cannot,  from 
any  similar  experience  of  their  own,  in  the 
least  realize  what  a  predominating  factor 
sport  is,  and  has  been,  in  this  English  civi- 
lization. The  Duke  of  Wellington's  dictum 
about  Eton's  effect  upon  Waterloo  sounds 
in  American  ears  like  an  exaggerated  flat- 
tery of  sport.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
commonplace.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
doubt  but  that  the  education,  moral  and 
physical,  of  these  Englishmen  through 
sport,  is  one  of  the  most  saliently  distinct 
features  of  their  civilization.  You  can  see 
it  in  their  'bus  and  cab-drivers  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  horses,  and  from  thence 
all  the  way  up  to  their  management  of  the 
large  variety  of  races  they  control  in  their 
colonies.  What  you  see  at  Lord's,  you  can 
see  in  Egypt  and  in  India.  They  play  more 
than  they  pray,  and  they  spend  more  upon 
sport  every  year  than  upon  either  education 
or  religion.  There  is  no  false  shame  about 
it.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  enthusiastic 
and  unabashed  interest  in  all  forms  of 
sport,  by  practically  the  whole  population 
from  highest  to  lowest.  It  is  looked  upon, 
in  short,  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of  edu- 
cation. One  might  search  a  long  time  to 
find  an  English  Cabinet,  one  or  more  of 
whose  members  was  not  an  authority  at 
racing,  or  fishing,  or  hunting,  or  cricket,  or 
rowing,  and  the  like.  The  few  who  do  not 
take  an  actual  part,  live  surrounded  by, 
and  steeped  in,  this  atmosphere. 

As  we  have  seen,  they  are  not  by  origin 
or  by  temperament  a  pugnacious  race. 
Their  fighting  is  done  generally  to  preserve 
the  peace,  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
land  in  quiet,  however  selfish  their  aim  may 
be. 

It  is  a  far  cry,  perhaps,  from  playing  to 
painting,  but  I  never  stroll  through  an  Eng- 
lish art  gallery  without  noting  the  quiet,  the 
homeliness,  the  innocence  of  the  scenes 
their  native  artists  choose  for  their  studies. 
Fred.  Walker,  Dicksee,  J.  C.  Hook,  Luke 
Fildes,  Wyllie,  Constable,  Poynter,  Far- 
quharson,  Orchardson,  Millais,  Holl,  Frith, 
Watts,  Linnell,  and  many  others;  go  look 
at  their  work,  whether  a  landscape  or  a 
study  of  a  situation,  like  Fildes's  pathetic 


painting  "  The  Doctor,"  for  example,  and 
see  how  simple,  how  quiet,  how  pathetic 
are  the  scenes  that  appeal  to  them.  It  was 
to  these  people  first  that  landscape  ap- 
pealed. There  is  no  enthusiasm  for  mere 
land  and  sky,  in  Greek,  or  Roman,  or  Re- 
nascent art.  It  was  born  here,  that  par- 
ticular love  of  the  land,  lifted  into  poetry 
and  painting,  through  the  brush  and  pen  of 
Englishmen.  The  animal  virility,  which 
will  out,  and  which  finds  its  vent  elsewhere 
in  political  excitement,  in  pornographic 
literature,  and  suggestive  art,  which  un- 
steadies  and  excites,  and  culminates  here  in 
Napoleon,  there  in  Zola,  or  here  in  a  revo- 
lution, and  there  in  a  morbid  philosophy, 
seems  to  be  dissipated  and  calmed  in  this 
moist  island,  and  to  lose  its  feverishness 
among  these  hard-playing  islanders. 

The  bulk  of  their  art  leans  to  the  mild 
type,  as  does  their  literature,  and  their 
statesmanship.  The  effervescent  politician 
or  demagogue,  whose  denunciations  are 
suspicions,  whose  promises  are  dreams,  and 
whose  actual  achievements  are  mere  rhe- 
torical promises  to  pay,  seldom  makes 
much  headway  here,  and  rarely  lasts  long. 
The  turbulent  and  spectacular  journalism, 
common  elsewhere,  pecks  at  the  heart  of 
public  interest  here  largely  in  vain.  Men 
of  whatever  class  cannot  be  coached  to  be- 
lieve that  noise  and  fury,  personal  attacks 
and  impudence,  are  to  be  trusted,  or  that 
bombastic  oratory  means  real  business 
and  level-headed  leadership. 

The  reader  has  quite  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  this  chapter,  however,  if  on 
reading  it  he  concludes  that  the  writer  in- 
tended a  eulogy  of  sport  and  game-playing, 
and  in  particular  of  English  sports  and 
games  and  nothing  else.  This  is  not  at  all 
the  object  of  the  chapter.  The  intention  is 
to  emphasize,  strongly,  the  very  large,  one 
might  even  say  the  disproportionately 
large,  place  they  occupy  in  English  life,  and 
to  show  also  that  what  good  they  do,  and 
the  comparatively  little  harm  they  do,  are 
due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  they  give  in 
some  sort  a  training  for  life,  because  as  a 
rule  they  are  conducted  on  sounder  lines  of 
fair  play,  sanity,  and  uprightness  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  this  chapter  to 
discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  a  hard- 
drinking,  hard-riding,  game-playing,  out- 
door-loving people  will  continue  to  hold 
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their  own  against  such  rivals  as  America, 
Germany,  and  Japan.  Personally,  I  believe 
we  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and 
that  the  student  of  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish is  looking  on  to-day  at  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  decay  of,  in  many  respects,  the 
greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  sun  that  never  sets  is  setting.  Noth- 
ing but  a  tremendous,  almost  miraculous, 
wrench  can  turn  our  stout,  red-cheeked, 
honest,  sport-loving  John  Bull  away  from 
his  habits  of.  centuries,  to  compete  with  his 
virile  body  against  the  nervous  intelligence 
of  a  scientific  age.  His  game  of  settlement 
on  the  land,  there  to  raise  his  crops,  there 
to  play,  there  to  live  in  peace,  there  to  ex- 
pand himself  till  he  occupies  his  present 
large  proportion  of  it,  he  has  played  to  per- 
fection. But  the  nations  are  playing  a  new 
game  now,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  play 
it  more  brilliantly  and  more  successfully 
than  he  does.  Though  one  may  praise,  and 
praise  honestly,  the  game  he  has  played, 
and  the  manly  way,  upon  the  whole,  he 
has  played  it,  this  need  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  being 
caught  up  with — which  means,  of  course, 
ere  long  left  behind — in  the  far  more  scien- 
tific game  that  Germany,  Japan,  and  Amer- 
ica are  now  playing. 

That  pleasant  physical  fatigue  which 
lulls  the  nerves  to  sleep,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  effects  of  physical 
exercise,  may  be  at  work  in  this  case,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Bull  as  confident  as  ever,  and 
pleasantly  unconscious  of   his  own   dan- 


ger.   That  this  worship  of,  and  training  of. 
the  body  by  playing  games  seriously  and 
taking  sport  seriously  has  provided  them 
with  a  calmness,  steadiness,  and  fearlessness 
of  character  all  their  own,  no  one  can  doubt 
That  these  characteristics  have  made  them 
ideal  governors  of  inferior  races,  no  one  but 
perhaps  a  jealous  German  will  deny;   ncr 
can  it  be  denied,  either,  that  it  has  kept  the 
peace  at  home,  leaving  them  unharmed  and 
practically  untouched  by  the   class  wars 
and  modern  political  philosophies,  which 
have    caused    grave    unrest    among    the 
masses  of  the  people  all  over  the  world. 
England,  at  any  rate,  has  kept  in  view 
the  laudable  ambition  to  bring  up  her  rich 
with  the  hardness  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
poor,   while  we  in  America  have  dropped 
into  the  vulgarity  of  bringing  up  our  poor 
to  be  rich.    Not  a  few  of  our  social  sorrows 
in  America  are  being  fostered  by  a  widely 
advertised,  though  fortunately  small  class 
who,  having  been  recently  poor,  are  trying 
to  appear  anciently  rich.    At  least  there  is 
no  such  thinly  veiled  hypocrisy,  no  such 
self-conscious  social  awkwardness  in  Eng- 
land.   That,  at  any  rate,  is  not  their  weak- 
ness.   On  the  other  hand,  the  easy  uncon- 
sciousness born  of  great  physical  vigor  and 
great  national  success  is  apparently  con- 
soling them  with  a  blind  belief  that  theirs 
is  the  only  type  of  manhood,  theirs  the  only 
road  to  national  health  and  prosperity. 
Alas,  there  are  many  indications  just  now 
that  though  this  is  a  brave  and  comfortable 
creed,  it  is  not  comprehensive  enough. 
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A    MAN'S    PRAYER 

By  Grace  S.  H.  Tytus 

Her  shifting  creeds  had  robbed  me  of  my  own, 
My  very  name  she  changed  to  mask  a  spite, 
Faithful  to  no  one  but  herself  alone, 
She  stood  between  my  conscience  and  the  light. 

Year  upon  year  I  fought  for  my  ideal 
Of  her,  as  seen  athwart  my  own  love's  screen, 
Cherished  a  picture,  knowing  it  not  real, 
Because  I  needed  what  she  might  have  been. 

This  in  the  past.     But  now  a  little  child, 
Tearing  the  veil  aside,  clings  to  my  knee, 
And  as  I  must  have  looked  at  her  and  smiled 
Long  years  ago,  smiles  and  looks  up  at  me. 

Grant,  Lord,  that  from  the  spaces  she  left  bare 
May  spring  my  teaching,  and,  old  stings  forgot, 
I  for  my  own  child  a  new  smile  may  wear. 
Help  me  to  be — all  things  which  she  was  not. 

Grant  me  my  child's  respect  as  sole  reward, 
And  then,  before  I  draw  the  veil  anew, 
Just  for  the  old  delusion's  sake,  O  Lord, 
Show  me  one  trust  to  which  she  was  half  true. 


PASCAL  ROCHETTE'S  PENANCE 

By  Elizabeth  Shaw  Oliver 

Illustrations  by  Walter  H.  Everett 


|HE  Cure*  of  St.  Fidele  laid 
aside  his  vestments  in  the 
sombre  sacristy  and  re- 
viewed his  morning  achieve- 
ment. On  this  eleventh 
Sunday  after  Trinity  he  had 
preached  a  great  sermon;  a  sermon  on 
temperance.  His  text  from  the  Ephesians: 
"Drunkenness,  revelling — they  which  do 
such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  had  rolled  sonorously  from  the 
high  pulpit  to  every  corner  of  the  crowded 
parish  church.  At  the  plainness  of  the  state- 
ment men  had  straightened  themselves,  wo- 
men had  nodded  emphatically,  and  little 
children  had  opened  their  eyes.  He  had 
preached  for  fully  an  hour,  but  his  people's 
attention  had  not  wandered;  without  quiv- 


ering an  eyelid,  without  moving  a  muscle, 
they  had  sat  spellbound  in  the  uncushioned 
wooden  pews.  The  Cure\  himself,  had  not 
been  insensible  to  the  power  of  his  appeal; 
even  now,  as  he  moved  mechanically  about 
the  sacristy,  he  was  tasting  in  retrospect  the 
joys  of  the  orator,  looking  once  more  on 
that  sea  of  upturned  faces,  feeling  again 
men,  women  and  children  vibrate  at  his 
lightest  touch.  None  of  his  parishioners,  he 
remembered,  had  borne  so  strongly  the  im- 
press of  fear  and  repentance  as  Pascal  Ro- 
chette,  the  owner  of  the  village  saloon.  He 
could  not  forget  the  man's  big  head,  with  its 
red-gold  beard,  its  shaggy,  unkempt  hair,  its 
light-blue  eyes,  which  had  stood  out  so 
strongly  from  its  fellows  that,  in  the  end, 
swept  along  on  the  tide  of  his  own  elo- 
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quence,  it  had  seemed  that  the  parish  church 
held  but  two  beings:  himself  and  the  burly 
publican.  As  in  flaming  sentences  he  had 
pictured  the  terrors  that  await  those  who  ig- 
nore the  apostle's  warning,  he  had  seen  Pas- 
cal's great  face  work  with  emotion,  and  fi- 
nally, when  he  had  ended  his  sermon  by  a 
denunciation  of  all  those  who,  in  the  pride 
of  their  hearts,  are  a  stumbling  block  to  their 
brothers,  he  had  heard  the  big  man  weep 
aloud. 

St.  Fidele  had  nestled  for  years  among  the 
green  encircling  hills  untroubled  by  the  sor- 
rows of  intemperance.  Guided  gently,  but 
firmly,  by  Monsieur  le  Ferriere  and  upheld 
by  the  people,  Mayor  and  Council  had  vo- 
ted persistently  against  license,  until,  with 
the  building  of  the  new  saw-mill  and  the  sub- 
sequent influx  of  foreign  labor,  a  party  had 
arisen  which  scoffed  at  such  conservatism, 
and  declared  open  war  on  the  time-honored 
policy.  As  the  mill  interest  grew,  the  radi- 
cal party  gained  in  power,  and  at  the  last 
election,  in  spite  of  the  Cure*  and  his  trusted 
lieutenants,  swept  all  before  it.  Philippe 
Coutouriere,  a  mayor  shorn  of  office  and 
glory,  was  forced  to  give  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  shop-keeping,  and  Pete  Trem- 
blay,  the  boss  of  the  mill,  reigned  in  his 
stead. 

The  first  official  act  of  the  new  govern- 
ment had  been  a  reversion  of  St.  Fidele's 
temperance  attitude;  the  village  was  de- 
clared in  favor  of  license,  and  Pascal  Ro- 
chette,  an  overgrown  farmer  with  a  pirate's 
beard  and  a  rabbit's  brain,  opened  his  sa- 
loon between  the  blacksmith's  and  the  shoe- 
maker's. Here  for  the  last  month  Pascal 
had  ingeniously  plied  his  trade;  his  whiskey 
blanc,  though  bad,  was  cheap.  At  all  times 
of  day,  at  all  times  of  night,  a  half-dozen  or 
more  of  the  villagers  could  be  seen  lolling 
over  the  long,  wooden  counter,  sipping  their 
petils  verres.  The  old  priest,  bent  on  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  often  passed  the  rough,  un- 
painted  building,  but  never  without  a  sigh, 
for,  little  by  little,  he  saw  the  best  of  his  peo- 
ple drawn  into  the  meshes  of  Pascal's  net. 
Drunkenness  became  an  every-day  occur- 
rence, moral  standards  lowered  rapidly.  The 
Cure*  was  forced  to  realize  that  the  hour  of 
secret  protest  and  pleading  was  over.  Har- 
assed but  undaunted,  he  decided  to  preach 
a  sermon,  not  an  ordinary  Sunday  dis- 
course— a  gentle  exposition  of  the  daily  du- 
ties of  Christian  life — but  a  denunciation  so 


severe,  so  eloquent,  that  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Fidele  should  tremble,  and  turn  them 
from  their  evil  ways.  All  through  the 
months  of  June  and  July  the  Cure*,  his  sou- 
tarn  caught  high  with  safety-pins,  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  had  paced  his  garden  walk, 
casting  and  recasting  his  sentences,  plan- 
ning and  replanning  his  climaxes.  He  was 
a  man  who  battled  seldom,  but  when  once 
engaged  gave  no  quarter. 

"C'itait  terriblement  beau  your  sermon, 
Monsieur  le  Cure*,"  said  Francois  Lavoie, 
as  he  placed  the  priest's  simple  midday  meal 
on  the  bare  table  in  the  back  room  of  the 
presbvtere.  "St.  Fidele  talks  of  nothing 
else!'** 

The  Cure*  smiled.  "  What  will  they  do  ?  " 
he  said. 

" Dame,  Monsieur!"  returned  Francois, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  "that  is  quite  an- 
other affair!" 

The  old  priest  meekly  bent  his  head.  Still 
he  could  not  forget  Pascal's  face.  He  felt 
confident  that  to  one,  at  least,  he  had  not 
preached  in  vain.  Would  it  be  wise,  he 
mused,  to  follow  up  his  seeming  victory, 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  or  to  allow  the 
weight  of  his  words  to  sink  unaided  into  the 
man's  soul.  Eating  his  boiled  meat,  he  con- 
sidered the  matter;  but  over  and  above  his 
solicitude  for  this  erring  member  of  his  flock 
floated  the  assurance  that,  whatever  the  re- 
sults, Jean  le  Ferriere  had  preached  a  great 
sermon.  Before  he  went  to  bed  he  looked 
out  on  the  stars  shining  low  above  the  mur- 
muring river  and  thought  once  more  of  his 
morning's  triumph.  Perhaps,  after  all,  his 
eloquence  was  wasted  in  this  little  hill  town ; 
he  must  speak  to  his  Bishop;  perhaps  he 
had  been  created  to  preach  to  the  wise 
rather  than  to  the  foolish. 

The  Cure*  was  in  the  midst  of  that  first 
sound  sleep  which  is  the  luxury  of  rich  and 
poor  alike  when  a  group  of  men,  all  more 
or  less  under  the  influence  of  whiskey  blanc, 
staggered  out  of  Pascal  Rochette's  bar  and 
made  their  zigzag  way  in  the  direction  of 
the  presbytere. 

"  That  was  a  sermon  of  first-class,  never 
have  I  had  so  much  drink  for  so  little," 
hiccoughed  Joseph  Desbiens,  as  he  pressed 
old  Hector  Dufour's  homespun-clad  arm. 
"  Monsieur  le  Cure*  is  a  man  of  talent,  we 
should  stop  chez  lui  and  tell  him  of  our  ad- 
miration." 

Dufour,  the  bent  shoemaker,  nodded  his 
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gray  head  approvingly;  then,  with  a  touch 
of  genius,  "we  will  give  him  a  little  sere- 
hade,"  he  said;  " Cest  fin  ca." 

The  idea  thus  fathered  received  an  en- 
thusiastic allegiance,  it  grew,  it  prospered. 
Each  member  of  the  noisy  group,  eager  to 
do  his  part,  went  his  way  with  drunken 
gravity,  to  return  a  few  minutes  later  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  house  of  the  slum- 
bering priest.  Hector  Dufour  and  Joseph 
Desbiens  had  brought  their  fiddles,  rude, 
unvarnished  instruments  with  wire  strings 
and  mangy  bows.  Ulysse  Otis  willingly  ex- 
posed his  Quebec  accordion  to  the  damp 
night  air,  while  Dositd  Girard  and  Pam- 
phile  Maltais  were  armed  with  battered 
mouth  organs.  The  remainder  of  the  ser- 
enades trusted  to  their  voices.  The  old 
shoemaker,  by  right  of  seniority  and  supe- 
rior intelligence,  constituted  himself  the 
leader. 

"  My  children,"  he  said  pompously,  if  a 
little  unsteadily,  "we  will  play  together  an 
air  which  is  familiar  to  all  of  you,  iMal- 
brouck  se  va-t-en  guerre ' ;  those  who  do  not 
play  shall  sing,  and  when  we  have  finished 
the  fifth  couplet  Pamphile  Maltais,  who  is 
a  garsdu  talent,  shall  make  a  parlement.  He 
shall  tell  Monsieur  le  Curd  that  the  Saint 
Pere  could  preach  no  better,  that  he  has  the 
love  of  his  thirsty  people,  and  that  we  are 
much  obliged  to  him." 

A  titter  burst  forth  from  the  huddled 
homespun  group,  but  Hector  quelled  it  with 
an  imperious  stamp  of  his  botte  sauvage. 

" Silence,"  he  commanded,  "and  when  I 
say  one,  two,  three,  commence." 

The  men  stood  at  attention,  and  at  the 
given  signal,  accentuated  by  a  rapping  of 
old  Dufour's  bow  on  the  back  of  his  fiddle, 
broke  forth  into  discord  and  confusion.  No 
instrument  was  tuned  like  another,  no  voice 
struck  the  same  note. 

Monsieur  le  Ferriere,  awakened  thus 
rudely,  sprang  indignant  and  puzzled  from 
his  bed  to  catch,  amid  the  din  of  drunken 
voices,  the  remnants  of  the  well-known 
chanson : 

Malbrouck  se  va-t-en  guerre,  li  ri  too  ra  la,  li  ri 

too  ra  la 
Malbrouck  se  va-t-cn   guerre   ne  sait   quand  il 

viendra. 

La  bas 
Courrez,   Courrez,  courrez   petites   filles   jeunes 

et  gentiles 
Courrez,    courrez,   courrez   venez   ce   soir   vous 

amuser. 


He  rushed  to  the  window,  he  flung  it  wide 
open.  Standing  in  the  glimmering  moon- 
light, his  white-haired  head  thrown  indig- 
nantly back,  his  eyes  flashing,  he  looked  like 
an  avenging  spirit  of  some  other  world,  but 
the  men  below  were  too  far  gone  in  whiskey 
to  take  fright  at  danger  signals. 

The  singers  clapped  their  hands,  the 
players  cheered.  "  There  he  is,"  they  said, 
"one  sees  he  finds  us  ben  fins." 

Conscientiously,discordantly,they  played 
through  their  five  couplets;  then,  at  the 
sight  of  old  Hector's  upraised  bow,  the 
music  ceased  and  Pamphile  the  orator 
stepped  forward. 

By  this  time  the  village  was  awake,  lights 
began  to  gleam  through  unshuttered  win- 
dows, dim  figures  moved  to  and  fro  in  the 
moonlight,  an4  Francois  Lavoie,  his  face 
scarlet  with  anger,  hung  out  of  a  lower  win- 
dow and  shook  his  fist  at  the  serenaders. 

"Monsieur  le  Curd,  Messieurs  and 
Dames,"  began  Pamphile,  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand,  but  St.  Fidele  was  never  destined 
to  hear  his  parlement. 

"  Pamphile  Maltais,"  said  the  priest,  knit- 
ting his  white  eyebrows  and  leaning  out  of 
his  window,  "thou  art  mad  with  whiskey; 
all  thy  companions  are  drunk.  Where  didst 
thou  get  thy  liquor?" 

"  At  Pascal  Rochette,  of  course,"  shouted 
the  unabashed  Pamphile, "  thank  you,  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure,"  and  he  took  off  his  battered 
straw  hat  and  waved  it  enthusiastically  tow- 
ard the  indignant  priest. 

The  Curd's  lined  face  flushed.  He 
squared  his  shoulders.  "Go  to  your 
homes,"  he  said,  sternly;  he  spoke  like  a 
man  accustomed  to  obedience;  "you  have 
brought  disgrace  upon  the  village.  Never 
in  the  history  of  St.  Fidele  have  her  people 
so  forgotten  themselves.  I  am  ashamed  for 
you,  my  children,  ashamed  for  St.  Fidele. 
Go,  and  to-morrow  think  of  what  you  have 
done!" 

Though  the  men  hardly  grasped  the 
meaning  of  the  angry  priest's  words,  a  life- 
long subordination  to  the  church  swayed 
their  bewildered  brains.  With  one  accord, 
heads  hanging  and  with  uncertain  footsteps, 
they  disappeared  from  the  moonlit  road  like 
a  flock  of  frightened  sheep. 

The  Curd  was  alone  by  the  open  window. 
Little  by  little  the  village  quieted  down, 
lights  were  extinguished,  voices  ceased,  but 
still  the  Curd  did  not  move. 
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"Pamphile  said  they  bought  the  liquor 
'chez  Pascal  Rochette,'  "  he  said  at  last,  with 
a  shiver.    "  Alas,  my  sermon,  my  sermon! " 


The  next  morning  dawned  fair:  first  the 
steel-blue  sky  with  the  morning  star  swing- 
ing clear  over  the  great  river,  then  the  trem- 
bling, uncertain  light  of  new-born  day,  and 
finally  the  red  shoulder  of  the  sun,  pushed 
slowly  above  the  low-lying  South  shore. 
The  Cure*  was  early  astir;  all  night  he  had 
tossed  sleepless  on  his  bed,  tormented  by  re- 
membrances of  the  evening's  scandal;  slow- 
ly but  surely  anger  had  given  place  to  self- 
recrimination.  Was  he  not,  after  all,  re- 
sponsible for  the  men's  behavior  ?  This  was 
the  question  he  asked  over  and  over  again, 
and  over  and  over  again  his  sensitive  con- 
science answered  yes.  He  was  getting  old, 
unfit  for  his  position,  he  had  not  sufficiently 
fought  the  growing  power  of  Pete  Tremblay 
and  his  party,  he  had  dilly-dallied  with  the 
evils  of  Pascal's  bar,  and  finally,  in  his  un- 
warranted satisfaction  with  his  Sunday  ser- 
mon, he  had  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  pride. 
The  old  man,  as  he  fastened  the  last  button 
of  his  soutane,  hung  his  head. 

"Mea  culpa"  he  murmured,  limea 
culpa." 

He  was  deaf  to  the  white-throat's  morn- 
ing song,  he  was  blind  to  the  nodding  orange 
lilies  beneath  the  presbytere  windows,  and 
he  said  his  mass  mechanically,  if  reverently. 

At  breakfast  Francois  Lavoie  noticed  his 
master's  depression,  but,  though  he  guessed 
its  source,  he  tactfully  omitted  any  reference 
to  last  night's  scandal. 

"Come,  Monsieur  le  Cure*,"  he  said,  as 
one  might  speak  to  an  ailing  child,  "take 
a  little  food.  To  eat,  Monsieur,  is  the 
will  of  God  as  well  as  a  temptation  of  the 
devil." 

But  the  old  priest  silently  shook  his  head, 
for,  slowly  but  surely,  he  had  arrived  at  a 
painful  conclusion  which  sapped  his  appe- 
tite and  depressed  his  spirits.  That  he  him- 
self was  the  most  guilty  he  did  not  attempt 
to  deny,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
be  wiser  and  better  to  give  up  his  parish; 
nevertheless,  before  taking  such  a  step,  and 
for  the  good  of  his  flock,  he  must  make  an 
example  of  Pascal  Rochette,  the  man  who 
had  flaunted  a  disregard  for  his  brothers' 
welfare  and  a  depraved  sense  of  his  own  in- 
dependence in  the  very  face  of  the  church's 


disapproval.  Much  as  the  Cure*  shrank 
from  such  measures,  he  felt  he  must  not  fal- 
ter. He  would  make  one  more  effort  to  re- 
claim Pascal,  and  if  that  failed  he  would 
launch  against  the  sinner  the  dreaded  thun- 
der of  excommunication. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  the  Cure* 
went  to  his  room.  He  took  off  his  rusty, 
weekly  soutane  and  replaced  it  by  his  newer 
Sunday  garment.  He  put  his  best  hat  on 
his  head,  his  buckled  shoes  on  his  feet.  The 
Cure*,  like  his  far-off  ancestors  of  France, 
was  going  forth  to  do  battle  dressed  in  his 
finest. 

Francois  Lavoie,  with  open  mouth, 
watched  the  old  priest  pick  his  way  across 
the  muddy  road  and  walk  in  the  direction 
of  the  newly  built  saloon. 

"Seigneur,"  he  exclaimed,  rubbing  his 
knotted  hands  together,  "  Monsieur  le  Cure" 
has  his  clothes  of  Sunday.  Pascal  Rochette 
is  in  danger!" 

There  was  no  visible  life  before  the  rude, 
unpainted  building  which  was,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  Pascal  Rochette's  house  and 
place  of  business.  Slowly  but  firmly  the 
Curd  mounted  the  rough  steps  and,  lifting 
the  latch,  stepped  into  the  low-raftered, 
empty  bar.  Here  there  was  ample  evidence 
of  the  night's  orgy;  broken  bottles,  some 
empty,  some  half  full,  covered  the  unplaned 
floor  and  counter,  window  panes  were  shat- 
tered, chairs  legless.  The  old  man's  brows 
drew  sharply  together  and  his  mouth  closed 
convulsively.  Probably  both  Pascal  and  his 
wife  were  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  their  ex- 
cesses. Disgusted  and  angry,  he  strode 
across  the  room  and  flung  open  the  door 
leading  to  the  Rochettes'  living  apartments. 

"  Thank  God,  they  have  no  children,"  he 
murmured. 

The  Rochettes'  kitchen  was  no  more  sor- 
did than  those  of  their  neighbors,  the  faded 
rag  carpet  no  dirtier,  the  glowing  stove  no 
more  dilapidated,  but  to  the  Curd's  highly 
wrought  nerves  its  lack  of  order  seemed  this 
morning  a  many-tongued  testimony  to  the 
degradation  of  the  liquor  trade.  It  there- 
fore surprised  him  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Mad- 
ame Rochette  in  the  adjoining  shed,  stand- 
ing thus  early  before  her  wash-tub,  skirts 
pinned  carefully  behind,  soapsuds  to  the  el- 
bow. She  was  so  intent  on  her  work  that  at 
first  she  did  not  see  him. 

"  Good  day,  my  child,"  he  said,  taking  off 
his  hat,  and  little  Madame  Rochette,  with  a 
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scream  of  surprise,  raised  her  head,  made  a 
vain,  embarrassed  effort  to  wipe  the  soap- 
suds from  her  hands  and  to  straighten  her 
rumpled  hair. 

"Good  day,  Monsieur  le  Cure*,"  she 
gasped;  she  entered  the  kitchen  and  hur- 
riedly placed  a  yellow  wooden  chair  by  the 
stove.     "  It  will  be  a  fine  day." 

The  old  priest  faltered,  but  finally  seated 
himself.  There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
on  one  subject:  whatever  little  Madame 
Rochette's  share  in  the  past  scandal,  she 
was  at  present  quite  her  unoriginal  self. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  thy  husband,"  he 
said  at  last,  rather  awkwardly.  "  Where  is 
he?" 

"  In  an  instant,"  replied  the  little  woman, 
winking  her  near-sighted  brown  eyes.  "  I 
will  call  him  for  Monsieur;  he  washes  his 
planche  at  the  stable,"  and  she  whisked  her- 
self out  of  the  kitchen. 

In  St.  Fidele,  Pascal  Rochette's  planche 
was  not  noted  for  its  cleanliness;  this  excess 
of  neatness  was,  therefore,  somewhat  puz- 
zling to  the  Cure*.  Was  this  Pascal's  new 
form  of  intoxication,  he  mused,  as  he  sat 
upright  in  the  wooden  chair,  his  feet  close 
together,  his  hands  on  his  knees,  waiting 
patiently. 

Before  many  minutes  had  passed  there 
was  a  murmur  of  voices,  a  scuffle  of  feet, 
and  the  huge  form  of  Pascal  Rochette  filled 
the  doorway.  The  big,  red-bearded  fellow 
pulled  at  his  forelock  in  embarrassed  silence, 
and  the  old  priest,  with  growing  wonder  in 
his  eyes,  examined  him  slowly  from  head  to 
foot.  Pascal,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
was  as  sober  as  the  priest  himself. 

"  You  wish  to  see  me,  Monsieur  le  Cure*," 
he  murmured,  turning  his  great  head  from 
side  to  side  like  a  bashful  child. 

The  Curd  cleared  his  throat.  He  had 
come  prepared  to  meet  a  half  drunken  and 
rebellious  publican,  and  the  man's  sober,  if 
awkward,  docility  troubled  him. 

"Yes,  my  son,"  he  said.  "I  wish  to 
speak  with  thee,  to  tell  thee — "  and  then 
he  paused,  uncertain  of  his  ground. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  le  Curd,"  said  Pascal, 
stepping  within  the  threshold  and  flushing 
with  pleasure,  "  it  is,  I  see,  as  Claudia  says, 
you  come  to  tell  us  you  are  content  with 
what  we  did  last  night,  to  give  us  your 
blessing." 

The  priest's  jaw  dropped. 

Pascal,  his  former  embarrassment  dis- 


pelled, continued  breathlessly :  "  Ah,  Mon- 
sieur, that  was  a  great  sermon,  a  sermon  of 
first-class.  At  first  I  say  what  is  it  of  which 
Monsieur  le  Curd  and  the  good  St.  Paul 
talk;  they  know  nothing  of  such  matters; 
for  a  curd  or  a  saint  it  is  not  convertible  to  be 
en  boisson,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
time  to  time  it  is  the  custom.  And  then, 
Monsieur,  little  by  little,  I  begin  to  listen; 
what  you  say  has  the  air  to  be  of  good  sense, 
and  I  see,  too,  that  the  good  St.  Paul  is  a 
man  of  certain  talent.  I  remember  Ernest 
Dufour,  who  is  drowned  at  the  logging  camp 
because  he  go  to  the  drive  when  he  is  en  fete; 
he  leave,  I  know,  five  little  children  and  a 
sick  wife.  I  remember  Napoleon  Gagnd, 
whose  horse  run  away  from  him,  when  he  is 
un  peu  exalts,  and  throw  him  from  his 
planche  with  a  broken  leg.  Dame,  I  say  to 
myself,  Monsieur  le  Ferriere  has  reason, 
too  much  whiskey  blanc  is  not  good,  and  I 
promise  to  myself  that  I  will  only  take 
quelques  petits  coups  from  time  to  time. 
Monsieur  le  Curd,  then  you  say  it  is  not  good 
that  a  man  should  tempt  his  brother.  Eh 
bien,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  I  think  my  broth- 
ers are  all  at  Lac  St.  Jean;  but  you  contend 
that  all  the  village  is  my  brother.  Seigneur, 
I  say  that  is  a  big  family  that  Monsieur  le 
Ferriere  gives.  I  listen  not  to  such  words, 
they  are  bad  for  the  business.  Then,  Mon- 
sieur le  Curd,  you  talk,  you  talk  so  long,  so 
well,  that  I  begin  to  find  the  seat  hard;  I 
look  around,  I  like  to  get  out  of  the  church, 
but  every  one  looks  at  me,  and  I  have  fear  to 
go.  You,  Monsieur  le  Curd,  your  eyes  they 
grow  big,  you  shake  your  hand  at  me;  when 
a  hare  feels  the  noose  round  his  neck  and 
kicks  with  his  legs  he  feels  not  worse  than  I : 
Pascal  Rochette.  M on  gars,  I  say  to  my- 
self, at  the  last  day  of  judgment  le  bon  Dieu 
will  speak  like  that,  then  it  will  be  too  late. 
All  at  once,  Monsieur,  my  heart  grow  big, 
the  tears  come  to  my  eyes.  Monsieur,  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  I  sit  still.  I  wish  to  get 
up  and  tell  you  that  I  have  shame. 

"When  mass  is  over  I  speak  to  no  one.  I 
go  straight  to  my  house  and  then  I  tell  my 
wife  how  I  feel.  She,  too,  has  the  heavy 
heart.  *  What  shall  I  do  ? '  I  say,  *  to  show 
Monsieur  le  Curd  and  the  bon  Dieu  that  we 
repent?' 

"  Claudia  has  the  head,  Monsieur,  that  I 
have  always  said.  Monsieur  le  Curd  is 
right,  she  tell  me,  and  Pete  Tremblay  is  one 
big  rascal  when  he  makes  thee  take  the  li- 
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cense;  it  is  dangerous  for  thee  to  keep  it. 
Thou  must  sell  no  more  whiskey  blanc,  thou 
must  become  temperance,  and  we  will  go 
back  to  the  farm.  'But,'  says  my  wife, 
'  thou  hast  done  much  wrong  and  to  make 
peace  with  Monsieur  le  Cure-  and  the  bon 
Dieu,  this  penance  has  come  into  my  head: 
the  two  hundred  dollars  that  thou  hast 
gained  this  month,  thou  shalt  rend  them  to 
Monsieur  le  Cure*,  and  the  whiskey  in  the 
house  thou  shalt  ask  nothing  for  it,  thou 
shalt  give  it  away.'" 

Here  Pascal,  assured  of  admiration, 
paused  and  looked  proudly  at  Monsieur  le 
Ferriere,  but  the  Cure*,  his  hand  before  his 
twitching  lips,  turned  abruptly  to  an  open 
window  and  became  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation of  the  disordered  barnyard. 

Pascal,  with  a  sigh  of  disappointment, 
continued  his  narrative.  "At  first,  Mon- 
sieur, I  say  no.  I  have  earned  the  two  hun- 
dred dollars  and  there  remains  much  whis- 
key, for  at  least  fifty  dollars,  Monsieur.  It 
is  enough  that  I  give  up  the  license,  become 
temperance  and  go  back  to  the  farm.  But 
Claudia  is  obstinate  like  a  pig.  A  penance, 
she  says,  is  not  a  penance  if  it  costs  nothing. 
What  would  you,  Monsieur,"  pleaded  Pas- 
cal, shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  those  who  are 
married  know  it  is  better  to  agree  with  one's 
wife.  I  go  to  the  village  in  the  afternoon  and 
tell  everybody  that  I  have  done  wrong,  that 
I  give  up  the  license,  that  I  give  away  for 
nothing  the  remainder  of  the  whiskey  blanc. 
They  are  good  fellow  in  the  village,  Mon- 
sieur, they  say  Claudia  is  right,  that  she  has 
good  ideas.  They  all  shake  me  by  the  hand 
and  promise  to  help  me.  So  when  I  come  to 
my  house  Claudia  and  I  open  the  door  of  the 
bar,  we  leave  the  bottles  on  the  counter,  he 
who  comes  helps  himself.  My  wife  and  I 
go  early  to  bed,  but,  I  assure  Monsieur,  not 
to  sleep.  The  noise  those  fellows  made  was 
une  affaire  terrible.  I  wish  to  send  them 
away;  but  Claudia,  she  say  'No,  it  is  part 
of  the  penance.'" 

The  Cure*,  still  studying  the  barnyard, 
lifted  his  shoulders  ever  so  slightly,  but  Pas- 
cal, intent  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises, 
was  unsuspicious.  He  plunged  a  huge  hand 
into  a  sagging  vest-pocket  and  drew  out  a 
roll  of  dirty  bills.  "Here  are  the  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  Monsieur,"  he  said.  His  tone 
of  voice,  though  regretful,  was  firm. 

"H'm,"  murmured  the  Cure,  with  an  as- 

ned  gravity,  as  he  faced  about  and  looked 


intently  at  Pascal,  "h'm,"  and  he  passed  a 
long,  slim  hand  across  his  lined  brow.  He 
was  humorously  convinced  that  the  Ro- 
chettes  knew  nothing  of  the  last  night's  ser- 
enade. 

"Pascal,  my  son,"  he  said  finally,  drop- 
ping his  eyes  and  motioning  the  money 
away  from  him, "  wilt  thou  not  need  the  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  farm?"  The  possi- 
bility of  excommunication  had  melted  into 
thin  air. 

The  man's  heavy  face  lighted  with  pleas- 
ure. "Ah,  Monsieur  le  Cure","  he  said, 
quickly  pocketing  the  bills,  "what  good- 
ness. You  think,  then,  that  the  bon  Dieu 
will  be  satisfied  with  less?" 

The  Curb's  lips  quivered  as  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  but  he  nodded  his  head  reassuringly. 
He  smoothed  down  his  soutane,  he  put  on 
his  hat. 

"  Tell  Claudia,"  he  said  finally,  forming 
his  words  with  slow  precision,  "that  I  am 
very  happy.  As  thou  sayest:  she  has  the 
head,  she  is  a  good  wife  to  thee,  Pascal.  It 
is  well  that  thou  shouldst  go  back  to  the 
farm;  it  is  well  that  thou  shouldst  give  up 
the  license,  but  perhaps  another  time  it 
would  be  wiser  to  come  to  me.  I  would  not 
interfere  with  Claudia,  but  a  priest  of  my 
age  has,  after  all,  a  certain  experience  in 
penances."  The  Curb's  face  was  set  in 
grave  lines  and  his  broad-brimmed  hat  hid 
his  eyes.  "Au  revoir,  my  son,"  he  said,  as 
he  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  bar.  He 
threaded  his  way  through  the  broken  bot- 
tles and  stepped  out  into  the  village  street. 

"My  children,  my  children,"  he  mur- 
mured, "and  I  dreamed  of  leaving  you." 
The  clear  sunshine  was  dazzling,  the  sky 
cloudless,  and  the  narrow,  lonely  road  lay 
white  and  straight  between  the  hip-roofed 
houses.  In  the  shed  behind  the  kitchen 
Madame  Rochette  stood  like  a  priestess 
before  her  wash-tub. 

"Ah,  Pascal,"  she  said,  plunging  her 
hands  in  the  soapsuds,  "what  did  I  say? 
Didst  thou  no  see  Monsieur  le  Curb's  face? 
it  shone  like  the  moon  of  August;  he  and 
the  bon  Dieu  are  full  of  admiration." 

Pascal,  submissive  and  convinced,  bowed 
his  head  to  the  marital  yoke  and  only  the 
swaying  green  willow  before  Pascal's  door, 
as  it  stooped  low  to  shelter  the  priest  from 
the  blazing  sun,  knew  that,  though  there 
were  tears  of  relief  and  tenderness  in  his 
faded  eyes,  Monsieur  le  Cure*  was  laughing. 
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AN   AMERICAN   CONCERT    OF  THE    POWERS 


By  Theodore  S.  Woolsey 


E  Equality  of  States; 
rather  a  dull,  repellent, 
not  to  say  commonplace, 
topic  is  this,  one  says  to 
himself.  True,  but  so  are 
the  Ten  Commandments. 
It  is  the  breach  of  them  that  lends  inter- 
est to  them.  If  every  state  in  the  family 
of  nations  recognized  and  respected  the 
central  fact  upon  which  political  society 
is  founded — that  every  other  state  is  its 
own  equal  in  the  possession  of  rights,  and 
must  be  let  alone  in  the  exercise  of  those 
rights — then  truly  our  lines  would  be  cast 
in  pleasant  places  for  the  millennium  would 
have  arrived. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  difference  between 
theory  and  practice  in  the  working  out  of 
this  doctrine  of  state  equality  in  certain 
of  its  aspects. 

For  two  generations  the  states  of  the 
European  continent  have  been  divisible 
into  two  general  classes :  those  which  are 
respectable  members  of  society  and  those 
which  are  not.  The  former  pay  their 
debts  or  at  least  the  interest  on  them;  are 
strong  enough  to  command  respect;  are 
stable  enough  to  encourage  development; 
are  wise  enough  to  recognize  common 
interests,  such  as  the  value  of  tranquillity; 
in  short,  are  powers.  The  latter  are  out- 
side of  this  charmed  circle.  They  are  in 
no  combinations;  they  play  the  political 
game  single-handed;  they  fish  in  troubled 
waters  and,  it  may  be,  trouble  the  waters 
in  order  to  fish;  through  ignorance  or 
shiftiessness  or  policy  they  misgovern 
their  subjects;  they  owe  more  than  they 
can  pay;  they  lack  credit,  stability,  char- 
acter, but  they  do  not  lack  astuteness. 
Now  if  the  equality  of  states  were  a  fact, 
if  independence  or  the  right  to  be  let 
alone  were  complete,  such  states  would 
be  allowed  to  misgovern  and  to  lag  be- 
hind in  civilization  uncontrolled. 

This  is  not  always  permitted  them, 
however.  They  feel  the  power  of  combi- 
nations of  states  of  the  former  class  exer- 
cised to  keep  them  in  the  straight  and 
narrow  way  and  duly  resent  the  press- 
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ure.  Their  one  idea  of  statecraft  is  to 
break  up  such  combinations  by  playing 
upon  mutual  jealousies,  by  playing  off 
one  state  against  another.  And  so  we 
have  a  picture  of  modern  Europe.  Amidst 
the  greater  themes  runs  ever  this  minor 
chord  in  the  European  concert.  The  Con- 
cert of  the  Powers  constraining  Turkey 
and  Greece  and  the  Danubian  peoples  to 
be  good  and  quiet,  and  calling  their  action 
"police  power,"  is  a  familiar  spectacle. 
Who  gave  them  this  power  over  their 
equals?  They  took  it,  and  said  it  was 
in  self-defence. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  very 
ancient  principle  of  the  balance  of  power, 
that  is,  the  principle  that  if  one  of  a  group 
of  states  grows  so  strong  as  to  endanger 
another  ail  the  rest  shall  combine  to  re- 
duce the  first  to  harmlessness,  was  also  a 
denial  of  state  equality  and  based  on  the 
same  need  of  self-defence.  The  balance 
of  power  principle  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other survived  until  the  decade  i860— 
1870.  That  period  saw  Germany  grow- 
ing united  and  strong  and  finally  pre- 
dominant, but  with  no  combination 
against  her.  And  since  then  there  seems 
to  have  sprung  up  in  place  of  the  balance 
of  power  principle  a  system  of  alliances 
to  hold  the  big  states  in  check,  and  the 
police  power  idea  to  restrain  the  little 
ones. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  vagueness 
let  us  take  a  single  illustration  of  this 
police  power  and  its  application.  Greece 
was  a  victim  of  Turkey's  misrule.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Powers  she  got  her  inde- 
pendence and  passed  under  their  tute- 
lage. Many  vicissitudes  she  met  with, 
but  in  process  of  time  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress, like  other  states,  fattened  a  little 
at  the  expense  of  Turkey.  Unfortunately 
the  increase  of  territory  proved  a  mere 
paper  promise.  So  in  1897,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  her  wrongs  and  her  claims,  fol- 
lowing time-honored  usage,  Greece  began 
to  agitate.  She  aided  the  Christian  in- 
surgents in  Crete  and  raided  over  the 
border  in  Epirus  and  Macedonia,     Nat- 
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urally  war  with  Turkey  resulted,  and  the 
warlike  Ottomans  speedily  mastered 
Thessaly,  Then  the  Powers  interfered. 
At  the  outset  Salisbury,  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Concert,  had  plainly  said, 
"The  Powers  being  firmly  resolved  to 
maintain  the  general  peace,  have  decided 
not  to  permit  the  aggressor  in  any  case 
to  reap  the  least  advantage  from  such 
aggression."  He  added  further,  "It  is 
impossible  that  Europe  should  allow 
Christian  communities  to  fall  under  the 
Sultan's  government.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed,  because  this  doctrine  throws 
its  aegis  over  Greece,  that  therefore  she 
is  to  be  free  from  all  penalties  attaching 
to  unwise  or  unrighteous  action."  Thus 
when  the  moment  for  intervention  came, 
Turkey  was  whipped  off,  and  Greece,  in 
a  chastened  spirit  after  her  thrashing, 
was  set  going  again  with  but  trivial  loss 
as  the  result  of  her  adventure.  There 
was  no  more  real  equality  between  these 
states  than  there  is  between  the  three 
actors  in  a  barnyard  drama  when  I  set 
my  dog  on  my  cow  to  drive  her  out 
of  my  garden.  Nevertheless  there  is 
plenty  of  reason  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
cuse for  this  abnormal  exercise  of  control, 
namely,  that  it  is  done  in  behalf  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  is  a  good  excuse  and  a 
real  reason.  It  is  to  be  borne  constantly 
in  mind,  however,  that  this  police  power 
is  wielded  by  all  the  leading  powers  of 
the  European  continent,  with  the  sole* 
exception  of  Turkey,  not  necessarily 
bound  by  treaty  but  acting  unitedly  be- 
cause their  interests  are  identical,  and  at 
the  back  of  all  these  interests  is  fear — 
fear  lest  a  spark  not  stamped  promptly 
out  may  lead  to  a  general  conflagration. 

Turn  now  to  our  own  hemisphere. 

To  the  casual  and  prejudiced  observer 
it  may  be  that  the  Latin- American  states 
look  alike.  This  is  not  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  sympathetically  studied 
our  neighbors.  As  in  Europe,  there  are 
good  states  and  bad  states.  There  are 
Mexico  and  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru  and  the 
Argentine,  as  well  as  Venezuela,  Cuba, 
Santo-Domingo,  Hayti  and  Salvador.  It 
is  true  that  popular  opinion  and  the  peo- 
ple's will  do  not  always  find  as  free  ex- 
pression as  one  could  wish.  The  benefi- 
cent despot  rather  than  the  constitutional 
executive  has  been  the  instrument  of 
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progress.  Still,  progress  there  has  been 
by  whatever  standard  you  test  it:  by 
stability,  by  credit,  by  growth  in  wealth, 
by  institutional  development,  even  by 
constitutional  control. 

Yet  alongside  of  this  brighter  picture 
is  a  long,  dark  vista  of  dictatorships  and 
revolutions,  of  broken  contracts  and  re- 
pudiation, of  life  and  property  insecure. 
In  one  particular  the  American  differs 
from  the  European  situation,  for  here 
there  is  no  such  danger  of  a  general  em- 
broilment. The  police  power,  if  applied 
at  all  to  the  ill-behaved  states,  must  be 
justified  by  the  needs  of  civilization,  not 
of  self-defence.  Whether  such  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  another  state,  based 
upon  such  a  motive,  is  justifiable,  each 
person  must  judge  for  himself.  That 
President  Roosevelt  believes  in  it  seems 
evident  from  his  message  to  Congress 
of  December  6,  1904.  "Any  country 
whose  people  conduct  themselves  well 
can  count  upon  our  hearty  friendship.  If 
a  nation  shows  decency  and  efficiency  in 
social  and  political  matters,  if  it  keeps 
order  and  pays  its  obligations,  it  need 
fear  no  interference  from  the  United 
States.  Chronic  wrong-doing,  as  an  in- 
fluence which  results  in  a  general  loosen- 
ing of  the  ties  of  civilized  society,  may 
in  America  as  elsewhere  ultimately  re- 
quire intervention  by  some  civilized  na- 
tion, and,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  adherence  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  in  flagrant  cases  of  such 
wrong-doing  or  impotence  to  the  exer- 
cise of  an  international  police  power." 
And  I  would  point  out  that  both  Euro- 
pean powers  and  the  United  States  have 
repeatedly  assumed  this  right  France 
in  Mexico,  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres;  the 
United  States  in  Cuba,  Santo-Domingo, 
and  Venezuela;  Great  Britain  in  Nica- 
ragua, Venezuela  and  Buenos  Ayres; 
Spain  in  Peru  and  Chile,  are  cases  in 
point.  Examples  of  this  action,  big  and 
little,  justifiable  and  hard  to  justify,  suc- 
cessful and  failures,  are  many.  Certainly 
if  the  application  of  an  international  police 
power  in  Europe  is  lawful,  its  proper  use 
on  other  continents  must  be  equally  lawful. 
Here  belongs  what  is  called  in  modern 
political  phrase,  the  policy  of  the  "big 
stick "  as  if  it  were  a  policeman's  trun- 
cheon.    To  meet  this  growing  readiness 
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violently  to  interfere  in  their  affairs  on 
pecuniary  grounds,  the  South  American 
states  have  invented  a  contrary  principle 
which  they  call  from  its  sponsors  the 
Calvo  or  (in  a  milder  form)  the  Drago 
Doctrine,  forbidding  the  collection  by 
force  of  contract  debts  claimed  by  one 
country  as  due  its  citizens  by  another. 
This  was  considered  and  agreed  to  by 
the  Second  Hague  Conference.  But  the 
prohibition  does  not  hold  if  the  debtor 
state  refuses  to  submit  the  question  of 
liability  to  arbitration  or  if  after  losing 
in  arbitration  it  fails  to  pay  the  award. 
Thus  by  implication  the  abstract  right  of 
interference  is  approved. 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  exercise  of  po- 
lice power  is  another  claim  which  the 
United  States  alone  asserts,  to  concern 
itself  with  its  fellow  American  states  in 
their  defence,  for  it  assumes  to  prevent 
full  punishment  of  their  wrong-doing. 
This  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  mod- 
ern shape,  the  doctrine  that  though  a 
European  state  may  punish  an  American 
state  for  misdemeanor,  may  declare  war 
upon  it  even,  yet  punishment  must  not 
result  in  permanent  seizure  of  its  territory. 
Curiously  enough  the  United  States  bases 
such  action  so  far  as  it  is  aimed  at  Euro- 
pean powers  upon  the  right  of  self-de- 
fence. President  Cleveland,  for  instance, 
in  his  Venezuela  message  of  December 
17, 1895,  says  that  his  enforcement  of  this 
Monroe  Doctrine  against  Great  Britain 
"  is  important  to  our  peace  and  safety  as 
a  nation  and  is  essential  to  the  integrity 
of  our  free  institutions  "...  and  earlier 
in  the  same  month  he  had  told  Congress 
that  "  the  traditional  and  established  pol- 
icy of  this  Government  is  firmly  opposed 
to  a  forcible  increase  by  any  European 
power  of  its  territorial  possessions  on  this 
continent"  Thus  upon  this  Western  con- 
tinent are  a  variety  of  states  with  whose 
political  fortunes  our  own  are  in  this 
way  linked  and  with  whose  commercial 
development  we  desire  to  be  identified. 
But  such  altruism  is  not  always  appreci- 
ated. For,  owing  to  similarity  of  race, 
speech  and  situation,  when  we  interfere 
— as  in  behalf  of  Cuba — all  the  other 
Latin-American  communities  incline  to 
suspect  the  integrity  of  our  motives.  This 
is  true  if  the  "  big  stick  "  is  brandished ; 
it  is  true  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  en- 


forced ;  it  is  true  if  we  intervene  in  behalf 
of  humanity  or  to  advance  the  interests 
of  civilization.  Whatever  we  do  single 
handed  will  be  mistrusted.  It  is  as  if 
Great  Britain  should  undertake  to  tran- 
quilize  South- Eastern  Europe  without 
consulting  Austria  and  Germany  and 
Russia. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  single-hand- 
ed action:  if  the  United  States  attempts 
alone  to  control  the  destinies  of  the 
minor  states  on  this  continent  It  pre- 
supposes a  power  which  it  does  not  pos- 
sess, as  well  as  a  responsibility  which  it 
cannot  afford  to  assume.  Even  to  re- 
dress our  own  wrongs,  we  cannot  get  at 
Venezuela  behind  her  mountain  rampart, 
for  instance. 

To  march  an  army  and  to  supply  it, 
over  the  route  which  leads  from  the  sea 
to  Caracas  is  an  impracticable  thing  and 
President  Castro  is  well  aware  of  it 

Thus  we  assume,  under  the  modern 
broadly  expanded  Monroe  Doctrine,  to 
forbid  foreign  aggressive  action  against 
Venezuela  to  the  extent  of  seizing  terri- 
tory, yet  have  no  means  of  curbing  Ven- 
ezuela in  her  aggression  upon  the  rights 
of  other  powers,  even  of  ourselves. 

Exactly  what  degree  of  responsibility 
can  be  attached  to  the  United  States  for 
the  misbehavior  of  a  state  like  Venezuela 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Of  course  our  own 
official  attitude  is  to  deny  any  responsi- 
*  bility  at  all.  And  yet  it  is  open  to  argu- 
ment whether  this  assumption  of  power 
without  corresponding  responsibility  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
reason,  of  justice  and  of  law.  In  this  con- 
nection let  me  cite  certain  remarks  of 
Secretary  Root  before  the  New  England 
Society  in  1904,  speaking  on  a  corollary 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  given  in  the 
next  day's  papers: 

"And  if  we  are  to  maintain  this  doc- 
trine which  is  vital  to  our  national  life 
and  safety,  at  the  same  time  when  we  say 
to  the  other  powers  of  the  world:  You 
shall  not  push  your  remedies  for  wrongs 
against  these  republics  to  the  point  of 
occupying  their  territory,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  whenever  the  wrong  cannot 
be  otherwise  redressed  we  ourselves  will 
see  that  it  is  redressed." 

To  protect  another  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act,  yet  not  to  have  con- 
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trol  over  that  act,  is  to  put  such  per- 
son in  a  very  favored  position.  It  is  as 
if  a  guardian  allowed  his  ward  to  con- 
tract debts  yet  refused  to  permit  their 
collection.  It  is  the  flaw  in  a  govern- 
ment guaranty  of  bank  deposits.  But 
the  motive  is  not  altruistic  but  selfish, 
and  the  alleged  reason  does  not  impress 
one. 

"You  shall  not  have  a  free  hand  with 
my  weaker  brethren,"  says  Uncle  Sam 
to  his  European  friends;  "because  it 
-would  be  dangerous  to  my  peace  and 
safety  and  to  the  integrity  of  my  institu- 
tions." 

What  wonder  that  European  statesmen 
reply:  "If  you  will  not  permit  us  to  re- 
dress our  own  wrongs,  then  we  shall  look 
to  you  as  the  '  best  friend '  of  the  wrong- 
doer for  compensation."  Can  one  avoid 
the  conviction  that  there  is  an  element 
of  justice  in  such  complaint  and  in  such 
demand  ?  Is  it  not  at  least  true  that  it  is 
peculiarly  to  our  interest  to  have  well- 
behaved  rather  than  ill-behaved  states  as 
our  neighbors? 

There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  an 
offender :  You  may  try  to  prevent  his  act, 
or  you  may  punish  his  act.  If  the  United 
States  has  any  degree  of  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  its  fellow  states  in  this 
hemispheve;  if,  at  least,  it  is  peculiarly  in- 
terested in  that  conduct,  and  if  it  cannot 
readily  punish  it  without  assuming  an 
intolerable  burden,  the  alternative  treat- 
ment— prevention — suggests  itself. 

To  prevent  a  wrong  you  must  know 
that  such  wrong  is  imminent  and  more- 
over you  must  have  power.  To  prevent 
Venezuela,  for  example,  from  violation 
of  contract,  repudiation  of  debt,  perver- 
sion of  the  form  of  justice,  you  must 
have  an  astute  observer  on  the  spot  and 
such  control  of  party  government  as  will 
hold  an  aggressive  executive  in  check 
ordinarily.  But  see  what  this  involves: 
The  agent  of  the  United  States  at  the 
less  trustworthy  American  capitals  must 
become  the  centre  of  a  web  of  intrigue. 
With  money  and  influence  he  must  build 
up  a  party  in  each  which  will  do  his  bid- 
ding positively  or  negatively,  to  take  ac- 
tion or  to  prevent  action.  As  a  last 
resort  he  must  be  ready  to  meet  aggres- 
sion with  revolution.  I  do  not  think 
this  rather  shocking  picture  is  overdrawn. 


The  opera  bouffe  of  the  novelist  might 
well  become  the  reality  of  the  states- 
man. And  little  argument  is  needed  to 
show  that  our  straightforward  type  of 
diplomacy  would  be  unequal  to  such  a 
task. 

In  what  has  been  said  hitherto  we 
have  contemplated  action  taken  by  our 
country  as  a  single  and  separate  state. 
If  the  argument  advanced  carries  con- 
viction it  shows  that  such  action  is  im- 
practicable, hard  to  justify,  embarrassing, 
unwise.  Its  harvest,  as  our  experience 
shows,  is  dislike,  not  gratitude.  And  is 
this  not  natural,  for  it  is  a  consciousness 
of  superiority  that  dictates  it  ?  But  there 
is  an  alternative.  It  is  to  suggest  this 
better  plan  that  these  lines  are  written. 
Why  cannot  the  idea  of  a  concert  of 
powers,  working  unitedly  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  advance  our  civilization,  to 
foster  our  trade,  to  protect,  to  regulate, 
even  to  punish,  be  translated  to  these 
Western  shores — an  American  police 
power  in  the  hands  of  all  the  stable,  re- 
sponsible and  orderly  states  of  this  hem- 
isphere ? 

Several  facts  are  leading  up  to  this 
idea.  One  is  the  formation  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  American  Republics  as 
a  result  of  the  Pan-American  Congress 
of  1889,  to  emphasize  and  foster  the 
solidarity  of  American  interests.  Recip- 
rocal arbitration  agreements  have  been 
entered  into,  mutual  knowledge  has  been 
gained,  the  first  step  has  been  taken 
toward  the  habit  of  acting  together.  Of 
this  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  at 
Washington,  with  its  machinery  for  getting 
and  diffusing  information,  is  a  constant 
reminder. 

Another  influence  tending  strongly  in 
the  same  direction  is  that  memorable 
journey  to  the  South  American  capitals 
by  Secretary  Root  two  years  ago,  at  the 
time  of  the  third  international  conference 
of  the  American  republics  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

His  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  situation,  his  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  Latin-American 
character,  his  tactful  speech  and  friendly 
manner  have  done  much  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  policy  here  advocated. 

In  the  joint  action  by  the  United 
States   and    Mexico  in  1906  to  induce 
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three  Central  American  states,  Honduras, 
San  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  to  keep  the 
peace,  resulting  in  what  has  been  called 
the  Peace  of  Marblehead,  because  that 
ship  served  as  neutral  ground  for  deliber- 
ation, we  see  the  actual  introduction  of 
the  principal  under  discussion,  a  union 
of  American  powers  to  apply  restraint 
(/.  e.,  the  police  power)  to  certain  of  their 
fellows. 

This  joint  action  was  followed  the 
next  year  by  Mr.  Root's  visit  to  Mexico, 
thus  completing  his  informative  journeys 
to  our  neighbor  states. 

In  the  light  of  the  various  facts  here 
recalled,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  a  Con- 
cert of  Powers  in  America  is  actually  in 
process  of  formation;  that  its  influence 
in  keeping  the  peace  has  already  been 
exercised  and  that  the  machinery  for  its 
working  already  exists? 

Do  not  cherish  the  belief  that  such 
a  concert  will  introduce  the  miilenium. 
Within  its  membership  as  well  as  outside 
of  it,  will  be  suspicion  and  jealousies  and 
disagreement,  perhaps  even  war.  It  is 
always  possible,  as  in  Europe,  that  a  gen- 
eral agreement  may  give  place  to  a  gen- 
eral conflict.  But  in  two  particulars  it  is 
reasonable  to  think  that  such  joint  action 
would  be  more  generally  practicable  and 


peaceable  than  the  single-handed  action 
of  one  State  no  matter  how  powerful : 

i.  If  many  states  unite  to  curb  one,  it 
means  peace.  One  state  cannot  afford 
to  fight  or  to  flout  all  its  neighbors,  for 
that  means  isolation. 

2.  If  the  strongest  American  state  loy- 
ally unites  itself  with  the  other  "  good " 
states,  the  members  of  this  concert,  at 
least,  will  have  mutual  respect  and  good- 
will, which  can  be  translated  into  terms 
of  mutual  and  profitable  trade. 

Unity  of  action  too  strong  to  be  op- 
posed; peace  as  a  result  instead  of,  revo- 
lution and  war;  the  dictator  at  a  discount, 
since  no  one  will  recognize  him ;  political 
friendship  and  commercial  sympathy  in- 
stead of  suspicion  and  jealousy;  a  pre- 
mium set  on  stability  and  solvency,  since 
to  be  in  the  concert  rather  than  outside 
of  it  would  mean  so  much  to  the  minor 
states,  would  be  so  well  worth  while;  a 
trade  mutually  profitable  based  on  mutual 
good-will;  an  influence  larger  in  world 
policies  than  any  one  state  could  aspire 
to.  Such  results  as  these,  even  if  not  re- 
alized, are  at  least  worth  aiming  at  Are 
they  not  more  profitable  if  the  United 
States  joins  hands  with  its  fellows  on  this 
continent,  than  they  could  be  if  it  plays 
the  game  alone  ? 


AT    PARTING 
By  C.  A.  Price 

Have  we  not  known  most  happy  life? 

Thou  sayest,  my  Very  Dear. 
Vex  not  the  end  with  useless  strife. 

Alas!  the  end  so  near!* 

Hath  not  Love  given  us  of  his  store? 

Yea,  measure  heaped,  each  day. 
Whom  Love  hath  filled  fears  Death  no  more. 

My  heart — I  cannot  say — 

Lo,  I  am  gone  where  Time  is  not, 
Being  in  Love's  release; 
Find  in  thy  heart  that  dateless  spot, 
And  it  shall  answer:    Peace. 
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)METIMES  when  I  sit  look- 
ing at  the  fire  of  an  evening, 
my  mind  travels  back  to 
those  years  when  there  was 
no  Felicia.  It  is  a  strange 
thing,  too,  about  that  time; 
it  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  past  does 
not  alter,  but  it  seems  to  me  no  more  stable 
a  quantity,  no  more  to  be  depended  upon, 
than  is  the  present  or  the  future.  Its 
events  are  governed  by  its  own  shadowy 
lines  of  change,  and  a  year  of  one's  life  in 
retrospect  may  seem  noble  or  ignoble,  or 
interesting  or  flat,  or  all  of  them  one  after 
another.  In  fact,  the  past,  instead  of  re- 
maining as  steady  as  one  would  expect, 
shifts  around,  slavishly  reflects  one's  moods, 
twists  and  distorts  itself  according  to  one's 
pleasure.  It  is  as  though  memory  were  a  fire, 
and  one's  memories  the  smoke  of  it,  eddying 
upward,  swift-changing,  and  unstable. 

When  Felicia  and  I  were  first  married, 
for  instance,  there  was  a  time  when  there 
was  no  staler  country  than  that  of  my 
past,  except  those  parts  of  it  which  had 
been  graced  by  Felicia's  dear  presence. 
Its  fair  places  were  distasteful  to  me;  its 
tender  memories  I  turned  my  back  upon — 
Felicia  had  no  share  in  them.  Indeed,  I 
turned  my  back  on  all  that  country,  some 
of  whose  places  were  so  fair,  as  though 
it  were  all  made  up  of  those  spots  which  the 
best  of  us  have — things  that  we  would  like 
to  forget.  I  washed  out,  as  near  as  I 
might,  all  my  life  since  I  was  grown  up, 
except  such  small  parts  of  it  as  Felicia 
wanted  for  playthings.  I  kept  my  child- 
hood, for  instance.  Women  are  fond  of 
the  childhood  of  the  men  they  love — this 
is  because  they  always  look  on  us  as  big 
children,  and  as  one  tells  of  the  things  one 
did  when  one  was  just  breeched — how  one 
kicked  at  the  kitchen  door  three  hours 
steadily  because  one  wanted  it  opened  for 
one  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  of  turning 
the  handle  oneself — they  nod  their  heads 
wisely  and  smile  to  themselves,  and  this 
little  smile  means,  "He  hasn't  changed  a 
bit  since  he  was  seven  years  old." 
Vol.  XLV.— 40 


Yes,  I  was  as  false  to  my  past  as  you 
were  when  you  were  married,  though,  be- 
sides the  pleasant  memories  and  besides  the 
gay  and  pleasant  visions  which  I  so  rudely 
slapped  in  the  face,  I  had  one  memory  to 
whom  I  never  did  violence.  It  was  not  my 
first  love — you  may  be  sure  I  locked  her  up 
in  as  black  a  place  as  I  could  find.  She 
was  a  little  girl  who  looked  like  apple 
blossoms — if  apple  blossoms  can  have  a 
turned-up  nose — and  who  talked  slang;  a 
pretty  minx,  but  a  brazen  one.  No,  I 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  during 
my  engagement  and  marriage. 

The  name  of  my  memory  was  Rosalie 
Carlton,  and  I  was  never  for  a  moment 
false  to  her.  She  had  an  existence  that  was 
different  from  all  the  other  commonplace, 
workaday  memories,  and  this  I  tried  to 
express  to  Felicia,  who  asked,  "Was  she 
pretty?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "she  wasn't  exactly 
what  you  call  pretty — she  was  better  than 
pretty;  she  didn't  need  to  be  pretty." 

"Ho,"  said  Felicia  rudely,  "I  know  that 
kind." 

I  ignored  her.  "Life,"  I  said,  "in  the 
presence  of  Rosalie,  played  itself  in  a 
higher  key.  So  much  more  seemed  to 
happen  in  a  day  when  she  was  with  one. 
She  gave  a  significance  to  little  things.  In 
her  gay,  high-spirited  presence  the  small 
things  of  life  had  another  meaning." 

Even  as  I  pronounced  these  words,  they 
jangled  at  me  with  a  guilty  familiarity.  I 
seemed  to  have  heard  myself  saying  them 
before. 

"H-m-m,"  mused  Felicia.  "That  was 
the  first  compliment  you  ever  paid  me 
which  made  me  notice  you." 

There  came  to  me  an  exact  memory  of 
the  stealing  of  Rosalie's  tribute  for  Felicia. 
I  remembered  all  the  circumstances  of  it. 

"Well,"  I  temporized  basely,  "you  and 
Rosalie  are  somewhat  alike;  only  you  are 
— ah — very  much  more  so." 

After  all,  language  is  a  poor  thing,  and 
the  nature  of  man  is  still  poorer,  and  as 
there  are  many  fair  women  in  the  world,  it 
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appears  that  there  are  not  enough  pretty 
speeches  to  go  around,  so  that  each  one 
shall  have  a  brand-new  set  all  to  herself. 
You  must  needs  write  to  your  Felicia  things 
not  unlike  those  that  you  wrote  at  sixteen 
to  your  first  love.  You  spell  better,  and 
you  know  more  about  your  native  tongue, 
but  you  tell  them  both  that  you  die  daily 
without  them,  and  that  you  have  never 
loved  any  one  else,  nor  will  you  ever.  And 
it  makes  no  difference  how  many  times  you 
write  these  things — they  are  always  true. 
This  is  one  of  those  subtleties  that  women 
cannot  understand. 

I  had  other  reasons  for.  clinging  to  the 
memory  of  Rosalie.  I  had,  after  all,  to 
have  some  one  to  oppose  to  the  remi- 


niscences which  Felicia  constantly  flaunted 
before  me.  And  here  let  me  note  the  basic 
difference  between  men  and  women.  You 
do  not  find  a  woman  making  her  past  into 
a  blank  waste  for  the  sake  of  her  husband, 
however  new  he  is.  She  doesn't  forget  one 
of  her  old  loves.  They  turn  up  in  every 
sylvan  path;  they  slide  past  one  in  a 
canoe  as  one  goes  down  the  river.  There 
is  no  moonlit  night  that  is  not  haunted  by 
the  echo  of  their  voices — not  if  you  have 
married  a  girl  like  Felicia.  Their  impudent 
letters  are  forever  turning  up  when  one 
does  not  want  to  see  them.  And  far  from 
being  ashamed  of  this,  Felicia  seems 
actually  proud  of  it.  With  many  of  them 
she  keeps  up  a  friendship — I  have  to  have 
the  creatures  at  dinner  and  be  polite  to 
them. 

Like  other  husbands,  I  have  my  dark 

it  was  that 
,  no  better 
of  paradise 
,"  I  say  to 
i,  you  did 
:  married  a 
ve  been  the 
like  this  un- 
ci ashamed 
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of  myself  for  having  interfered  with  the 
brilliant  future  which  might  have  been  hers. 
Then  one  of  the  Might-Have-Beens  turns 
up,  and  I  will  say  for  myself  that,  so  far  as 
I  yet  have  seen,  poor  as  I  am,  I  am  far  and 
away  better  than  any  of  those  popinjays 
who  had  the   impudence    to  look  upon 
Felicia;  though  she  seems  strangely  lack- 
ing in  a  perception  of  their  inferiority.     In 
those  moments  I  look  upon  myself  in  the 
light  of  Felicia's  rescuer.    But  clever  as 
she  is,  she  seems  to  expect  me  to  share  her 
naive  delight  in  her  own  conquests,  even 
though  they  were  conquests  of  such  poor 
things.     She  tells  me  long  stories  about 
them,  and  the  incidents  which  she  spares 
me  her  friends  hasten  to  tell  me.     Some- 
times I  get  almost  to  the  point  of  saying: 
"Forbear,  woman!    Stop  talking  about 
these  tiresome  young  men!    Stop  talking 
of  the  futile  manner  in  which  you  spent 
your  time  before  you 
your  life-work.     It  wc 
becoming  in  you,  Feli< 
you  spent  your  time  i 
tower  until  I  appeared 
no,  I  do  not  pretend — 
years  in  wandering  aroi 
earth  searching  for  yoi 


So  it  is  small  wonder  that,  to  Felicia's 
babble  of  old  beaux,  I  occasionally  oppose 
some  touching  little  incident  connected  with 
Rosalie. 

"  In  the  days  before  I  met  you,  my  dear," 
I  confided  to  Felicia,  "  she  was  like  a  bright 
thread  run  through  the  homespun  of  my 
life."  Again,  I  would  tell  how  her  gay, 
audacious  presence  had  flickered  in  and 
out  of  my  life  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  "  The 
tides  of  life  ran  higher  when  Rosalie  was 
there,"  said  I  to  Felicia. 

"Ho!"  said  Felicia. 

But  I  would  go  on  quite  undisturbed: 
"I  do  not  know  what  chance  it  was  that 
separated  us.  I  suppose  it  was  ordained 
that  you  and  I  should  meet,  for  I  was  still 
under  Rosalie's  spell,  though  some  es- 
trangement had  come  between  us,  when 
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I  first  saw  you."  But  Felicia  would  re- 
ceive my  confidences  with  unsympathetic 
sniffs,  which  were  highly  unbecoming. 

As  I  said  before,  the  past  is  an  unstable 
land,  dull  or  droll  or  interesting  quite  apart 
from  one's  own  volition.  One  fine  day, 
while  I  was  looking  backward,  I  noted  a 
little  unwonted  color  glowing  here  and 
there  in  what  had  been  for  some  time  a 
colorless  waste.  A  graceful  form  or  two 
flitted  about. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?"  said  I. 
"  I  had  forgotten  all  about  you.  And  you, 
Country  of  the  Past,  so  dun  and  so  unin- 
teresting, please  remember  that  there  is  no 
color  in  you." 

It  paid  no  attention  to  me.  I  would 
forget  it  for  a  time,  and  when  next  I 
chanced  to  look  its  way,  it  would  have 
grown  more  alluring.  Trees  blossomed  out 
and  birds  sang  there.  I  was  quite  shocked 
with  it  for  acting  in  this  way,  and  an- 
noyed, too,  for  where,  I  ask  you,  was  my 
superiority  to  Felicia,  who  had  seemed  so 
much  less  idealistic  to  me  when  she  played 
about  in  her  past  with  happy  uncon- 
cern ?  But  it  would  have  its  own  way  with 
me,  and  as  the  months  slid  along,  and 
years,  it  lured  me  back  to  itself  more  and 
more. 

I  know,  of  course,  what  the  cynical  will 
think.  But  it  is  not  true.  I  love  Felicia 
as  much  as  I  ever  did — more;  and  if  of  an 
evening  I  now  and  again  stole  back  and  re- 
visited some  of  the  pretty  places  of  my 
youth,  and  if  now  and  again  this  or  that 
forgotten  friend  came  to  visit  me,  this  was 
no  treachery,  I  am  sure,  to  Felicia.  I  re- 
peat, and  with  emphasis,  I  love  Felicia 
more  every  day,  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
did  in  that  time  when  I  made  myself  odious 
to  all  the  world  but  her.  Men,  when  they 
first  fall  in  love — and  women,  too — think 
this  odiousness  a  proof  of  affection,  but  it 
is  not  any  more  than  the  fakir's  dust  and 
rags  are  a  proof  of  holiness.  If  love  of  this 
kind  endured,  then  indeed  would  the  world 
become  a  waste;  the  reason  it  passes  and 
changes  into  something  decenter  is  that  the 
business  and  pleasure  of  society  may  con- 
tinue. 

That  one  gets  over  this  acute  stage,  how- 
ever, is  no  index  of  diminution  of  affection, 

the  very  young  in  love  seem  to  believe, 
cure    in    this   knowledge,    I    played 


around  with  my  memories,  and  brought  a 
few  of  them  for  Felicia's  inspection.  There 
was  a  set  of  young  people  I  had  belonged  to, 
young  men  and  maidens,  whose  doings 
seemed  to  me  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
I  told  Felicia  about  us,  and  how  clever  we 
all  were. 

"We  were  really  intellectual,"  I  told  her, 
"say  what  you  like.  We  may  not  have 
been  as  quick  in  the  wits  as  your  friends, 
but  we  had  intellects  of  a  solid  kind,  in 
those  days."  I  would  go  on  and  tell  her 
of  our  doings  and  sayings.  But  Felicia 
didn't  seem  interested.  She  perversely 
took  a  violent  dislike  to  two  of  the  girls,  and 
told  me  flatly,  moreover,  that  we  sounded 
like  a  set  of  solemn  owls. 

"Was  Rosalie  Carlton  one  of  them?" 
she  asked  suspiciously. 

"No,"  I  said.  "Rosalie  was  different. 
Rosalie  was  by  herself.  She  had  wits,  if 
you  like — the  real  thing.  There  was  a 
certain  mystery  about  her,  too,  a  curious 
quality  that  one  never  got  to  the  end  of." 

"What  was  the  name  of  that  other 
clever  girl  that  you  spoke  about?" 

"Catherine  Katon,"  I  told  Felicia. 

"  I'velieard  that  name  somewhere,"  she 
said.  "  I'm  sure  she's  living  in  town  now. 
I'll  try  and  find  out." 

"Oh,  will  you?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Indeed,  yes,"  said  Felicia,  "I  will.  I'd 
love  to  meet  her." 

And  though  I  have  been  married  long 
enough  so  that  I  should  suspect  the  Greeks 
even  bearing  gifts,  I  kissed  Felicia  for  a 
kind-hearted  dear. 

In  a  short  time  Felicia  had  brought  it 
about.  Years  had  passed  since  I  had  seen 
Catherine  Katon,  or  any  of  the  pleasant 
circle  of  friends  whose  heart  she  was,  and 
I  confess  that  my  own  beat  a  trifle.  She 
had  grown  a  little  older,  but  not  much. 
She  was  the  same  distinguished,  graceful 
person  whom  I  remembered — just  the  kind 
of  friend,  in  short,  that  one  would  pick  out 
of  one's  past  to  show  one's  wife,  better  than 
any  one  I  could  have  thought  of,  except 
Rosalie;  for  Catherine  Katon  to  Rosalie 
was,  after  all,  what  a  good  modern  portrait 
is  to  one  of  those  subtle,  strange  pictures 
by  Luini. 

"She's  charming,  isn't  she?"  I  asked 
Felicia,  at  the  end  of  our  first  interview. 

"Delightful,"  Felicia  cordially  assented. 
"  I  have  asked  her  to  dinner  with  the  So- 
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and-Sos,  and  she  is  to  go  with  us  to  The 
Society  Thursday  night." 

We  saw  her  often.  The  dinner  came 
off,  and  the  Society;  after  that  followed  an 
afternoon  tea  on  both  sides;  and  after  that 
a  dinner  on  both  sides,  for  Catherine 
Raton's  parents  had  come  home  from 
abroad  to  make  their  dwelling  place  New 
York;  then  there  followed  three  or  four 
more  courtesies  from  one  or  the  other  of 
us.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  during 
the  next  three  weeks  I  saw  Catherine 
Katon.  It  seems  to  me  a  hundred.  For 
after  the  first  pleasure  of  meeting  her  was 
over,  an  idea  occurred  to  me  which  I 
strangled  as  soon  as  born.  Mutely  I  chal- 
lenged Felicia,  to  see  if  the  idea  had  oc- 
curred to  her,  too.  She  was  as  placid  as 
a  bowl  of  milk. 

But  somehow  the  edge  had  gone  out  of 
life.  Our  little  doings  were  no  longer  so 
amusing,  and  yet  they  should  have  been, 
for  wherever  I  turned,  there  was  the  friend 
of  my  youth,  a  charming  picture  of  a  well- 
bred  gentlewoman,  disposed,  moreover,  to 
treat  me  with  all  kindness.  What  more 
could  I  want?  Yet  I  did  want  something 
more.  I  wanted,  hang  it,  I  wanted  to  be 
amused  when  I  went  out — I  didn't  want  to 
talk  about  my  soul  all  the  time. 

Then,  again,  what  loomed  larger  and 
larger  to  me  as  the  days  went  on  were  the 
large  number  of  subjects  which  couldn't 
be  discussed  with  Miss  Katon.  Every- 
where there  were  signs,  "Path  Barred!" 
The  conversation  flowed  in  one  deep 
stream,  with  high  dikes  on  every  hand, 
and  the  stream  of  talk  was  composed  of 
classic  art,  literature,  and  music — classic 
till  one  busted.  Was  it  possible  that  as  a 
youth  I  had  stood  weeks  and  months  of 
this?  Was  it  possible  that  I  should  have 
to  spend  weeks  and  months  of  it  now;  for 
Felicia  talked  classical  music  and  the  Age 
of  Shakespeare  until  I  could  have  wrung 
her  wicked  little  neck;  talked  it  without 
batting  an  eye,  and  tried  to  continue  the 
discussion  after  we  got  home.  My  heavens ! 
can't  a  man  sit  down  and  get  out  his  pipe 
and  evening  paper  without  his  wife  lugging 
a  volume  of  Shakespeare  under  his  nose, 
or  asking  him  if  he  doesn't  think  if  Schopen- 
hauer had  lived  fifty  years  later  his  point 
of  view  would  have  changed?  For  those 
were  the  sort  of  questions  with  which  my 
old  friend's  mind  busied  itself. 
Vol.  XLV— 41 


At  the  end  of  a  month,  when  Felicia  an- 
nounced that  she  had  asked  Miss  Katon 
to  dinner  for  a  certain  night,  "That's  too 
bad,"  said  I,  "for  I  have  a  committee 
meeting  directly  after." 

"I  will  ask  her  for  the  next  night,"  said 
Felicia. 

Here  my  manhood  asserted  itself. 

"You  will  not,  Felicia,"  said  I,  "not  the 
next  night,  nor  the  night  after  that,  nor  any 
night  this  side  of  a  month.  Miss  Katon  is 
one  of  the  finest  women  I  know,  but " 

"Oh,"  said  Felicia,  "I  thought  I  had 
found  out  at  last  what  sort  of  things  you 
like." 

"  I  do.     I  like  her  very  much,  but " 

Felicia  gave  a  little  sigh. 

"Husbands  are  hard  to  please,"  she  said 
plaintively. 

I  looked  at  her  sternly. 

"  You  know  too  much,"  said  I,  and  I  left 
the  room  abruptly.  It  is  neither  kind  nor 
decent  for  a  wife  to  know  the  things  that 
Felicia  does. 

In  that  flash  of  intelligence  that  had 
passed  between  us  I  saw  what  she  had 
been  up  to  all  the  time.  For  the  second 
time  she  had  rendered  a  part  of  my  past 
waste  ground  to  me,  only  this  time  the 
ghosts  could  never  flicker  back  again.  She 
taught  me  over  again  that  people  as  well 
as  places  can  grow  small  when  one  sees 
them  again  after  a  lapse  of  years. 

We  see  Miss  Katon  from  time  to  time. 
She  is  a  very  nice  girl  indeed,  and  I  am 
proud  to  number  her  among  my  friends, 
but  she  no  longer  is  the  guiding  light  she 
used  to  be,  nor  does  she  make  me  despise 
the  intellects  of  certain  other  light-minded 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance.  No,  I  can  no 
longer  remember  her  as  a  guiding  light, 
and  it  is  Felicia's  fault  that  this  is  so.  And 
as  to  my  other  companions,  who  circled 
round  Miss  Katon,  I  turned  hastily  from 
them.  I  did  not  like  to  think  of  the  high- 
minded  and  sophomoric  utterances  that 
we  exchanged.  I  do  not  like  to  think  that 
I  was  ever  interested  by  anything  that 
ought  by  rights  so  to  have  bored  me. 

Come,  quick!  Let  us  hurry  away  from 
this  little  garden  which  the  guile  of  Felicia 
has  so  devastated.  Even  now,  if  I  linger 
here,  perhaps  some  broken  stalk  of  a  mem- 
ory will  fling  at  me  a  high-minded  plati- 
tude.    Come  away! 

However,  I  now  had  Felicia  unmasked. 
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I  saw  what  she  was  up  to.  Felicia  did  not 
want  me  to  have  a  past,  no  matter  how 
innocent  a  one.  The  vain  woman  wanted 
it  to  be  wiped  out.  She  will  loudly  deny 
this,  of  course,  and  pretend  that  it  is  not 
so.  But  do  not  listen  to  her.  It  may  even 
be  that  she  was  not  aware  of  her  own  bad 
purpose,  that  it  was  instinct  which  sent 
her  on  her  relentless  warfare  on  poor 
Rosalie.  But  now  I  had  the  key.  Many 
a  small  act  of  Felicia's  that  had  no  signifi- 
cance at  the  time  now  meant  something 
to  me;  and  it  all  meant  the  same  thing,  the 
undermining  of  Rosalie's  influence. 

The  campaign  against  Miss  Katon  meant 
nothing  else.  Felicia  had  not  cared  a 
picayune  about  Miss  Katon.  She  marked 
her  with  the  insulting  ticket,  "Not  Dan- 
gerous," the  very  first  second  her  eye 
rested  on  her.  This  whole  elaborate 
campaign  had  been  a  flank  attack  on 
Rosalie,  although  Rosalie's  name  had 
never,  during  these  weeks,  been  mentioned 
between  us.  You  see,  it  all  meant,  "  How 
mistaken  you  were  about  Catherine  Katon, 
who,  though  such  a  nice  girl,  is,  Heaven 
knows,  dull  company  enough;  therefore 
your  Rosalie — aren't  her  perfections  the 
imagination  of  your  inexperienced  youth  ?  " 

To  which  I  replied  sternly:  "No. 
Furthermore,  you  shall  not  rob  me  of  my 
sweetest  memory.  You  shall  not  rob  me 
of  Rosalie." 

"  I  have  caught  you,"  Felicia  would  ac- 
cuse me,  "wondering  what  would  have 
happened  if  you  had  not  quarrelled." 

"That  is  not  true,"  I  would  assure 
Felicia  with  suspicious  haste. 

"Besides  that,"  Felicia  went  on,  "you 
like  the  color  of  her  hair  best." 

"I  never  said  so!"  I  protested. 

And  all  the  time,  while  these  unseemly 
conversations  were  going  on,  our  tongues 
would  be  blandly  discussing  where  we 
would  go  to  the  theatre,  for  these  com- 
munications, so  humiliating  to  both  of  us, 
were  held  in  that  voiceless  language  known 
to  all  married  people. 

"It  is  not  that  I  mind  her,"  Felicia 
would  pursue,  "but  I  hate  to  see  you  waste 
your  time  on  that  kind  of  a  woman.  It  is 
not  dignified.  If  she  really  were  worth 
while,  now — but  no  one  likes  to  see  a  man 
she  cares  for  taken  in." 

At  this,  stung  to  the  breaking  point — 
"What  about  your  old  beaux?"  said  L 


Out  loud,  you  may  be  sure,  I  was  always 
careful  to  call  them  fine  fellows. 

"  I  don't  sit  mooning  about  them,  look- 
ing into  the  grate,"  she  retorted,  as  if  that 
had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  case. 

It  was  natural,  with  all  these  under- 
ground messages  snapping  out  at  each 
other,  that  we  should  disagree  with  some 
asperity  as  to  which  theatre  we  wanted  to 
go  to  that  night.  When  a  man  first  mar- 
ries, he  imagines  that  if  he  always  speaks 
tactfully  to  his  wife,  it  will  be  enough;  but 
there  is  lots  more  in  it  than  that.  Just  try 
thinking  tactlessly  for  a  while,  and  see 
what  happens  to  you. 

I  do  not  like  to  present  myself  as  a  supe- 
rior person,  but  I  cannot  forbear  contrast- 
ing my  conduct  and  Felicia's.  Her  old 
beaux  I  let  live — I  did  not  notice  them 
enough  to  try  and  kill  off  their  memories. 
If  Felicia  wanted  to  let  her  fancy  play  with 
a  lot  of  unlicked  cubs  who  had  once 
wanted  to  marry  her,  and  who  had  since 
then  married  fat  and  disagreeable  wives, 
I  let  her;  I  did  not  bother  about  them. 
But  Felicia  attacked  poor  Rosalie  as  re- 
morselessly as  an  Indian.  She.  would 
crawl  through  the  brush  for  the  sake  of 
firing  one  poisoned  arrow  at  her.  She 
stalked  her  in  my  mind.  She  got  so  I 
couldn't  have  a  comfortable  ten  minutes  of 
sad  might-have-been  meditation  on  Rosa- 
lie without  looking  up  guiltily  to  see  if 
Felicia  had  surprised  us.  I  was  driven  by 
Felicia  into  the  most  underground  methods . 
It  is  by  such  constant  espionage  that  the 
innocent  are  often  made  guilty. 

And  what  irritated  me  most  was  that 
outwardly  Felicia  was  as  calm  as  a  picture 
of  Peace  consorting  with  Mercy.  Not  an 
eye  did  she  bat  while  she  was  trying  to 
shrivel  up  in  me  the  sweet  memory  of 
Rosalie.  There  was  a  little  piece  of  poetry 
that  I  had  written  to  Rosalie  in  our  early 
days,  and  in  a  moment  of  early  married 
folly,  before  I  knew  anything  about  the 
nature  of  women,  I  had  confessed  to 
Felicia  whose  poem  it  was.  She  used  this 
against  me  in  a  number  of  subtle  ways. 
If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I. would  say 
that  I  had  just  written  it  to  any  one,  or  that 
it  had  been  just  sitting  in  my  mind,  waiting 
for  Felicia  to  come  along  and  take  it.  It 
began: 

"  Thy  hair  is  like  a  forest  dark, 
I  enter  in  and  lose  my  way." 
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It  went  on  better  than  that;  I  wish  I  had 
room  to  quote  it  all  here.  It  was  a  very 
nice  poem  indeed. 

Well,  I  do  not  need  to  describe  all  the 
engagements  of  my  battle  for  Rosalie. 
It  was  fought  out  to  the  finish,  each  foot 
of  ground  disputed,  and  I  won  finally,  in 
those  shadowy  places  where  our  encounters 
took  place.  I  kept  the  memory  of  Rosalie 
for  myself,  a  battered  little  memory,  it  is 
true,  and  one  who  showed  the  marks  of  the 
conflict  of  which  she  had  been  the  cause; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  had  won,  and  I  thought 
to  keep  Rosalie  for  myself  always,  the  more 
so  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  Felicia  had  at 
last  given  up;  for  there  came  a  time  when 
she  seemed  at  last  to  have  realized  my 
loyalty  and  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
undermine  it. 

But  I  misjudged  Felicia.  Many  men 
have  fought  a  similar  battle,  have  tried  to 
keep  to  themselves  some  early  memory, 
some  kind  face,  and  have  thought  that  they 
had  won,  and  then  have  failed  miserably, 
as  I  did,  but  not  many  fail  in  such  a  cruel 
way  as  I  did;  and  before  I  go  on  to  the  end 
of  this  warning  to  young  men  about  to  be 
married,  I  want  to  put  you  a  question.  It 
is:  did  Felicia  arrange  it  all  herself  or  was 
Fate  unfair  and  one-sided  enough  to  play 
into  her  hands  ? 

We  have  dined  and  counterdined  with 
the  Morris's  all  the  years  we  have  been 
married,  without  the  name  of  Rosalie 
Carlton  ever  having  come  to  the  surface; 
so  you  cannot  blame  me  for  disloyal  sus- 
picion when  I  wonder  if  Felicia's  fine 
Italian  hand  had  not  something  to  do  with 
its  coming  up  as  it  did.  Before  I  knew 
where  we  were: 

"Rosalie  Carlton?"  I  had  already  ex- 
claimed to  Mrs.  Morris.  "Why,  I  didn't 
know  you  knew  Rosalie  Carlton." 

"Know  her!  I  should  think  I  did.  I 
suffered  under  Rosalie's  caprices  enough 
when  I  was  in  school.  I  was,"  she  added 
gratuitously,  "a  little  bit  of  a  girl,  and 
Rosalie  was  in  the  graduating  class — let's 
see — why,  Rosalie  must  be  thirty-eight  by 
now." 

I  had  never  mentioned  to  Felicia  that 
Rosalie  was  a  little  bit  older  than  myself. 

"Are  you  sure  we  mean  the  same  Ro- 
salie?" I  temporized;  although  the  word 
"caprices"  rather  clinched  the  matter.     I 


knew  Rosalie's  caprices  myself.  It  was 
because  of  one  of  them  that  the  final  mis- 
understanding which  had  separated  us  had 
come  about. 

"  Oh,  we  must  mean  the  same  girl,"  Mrs. 
Morris  replied.  "My  Rosalie  was  a  little, 
black,  shiny  girl — hard,  like  an  ant,  and 
with  a  face  like  a  bad-tempered  dachs- 
hund." 

My  glance  travelled  involuntarily  to 
my  wife.  She  was  listening,  but  her  face 
gave  me  nothing;  she  was  listening  with 
that  polite  attention  which  one  accords  to 
the  reminiscences  of  one's  husband's  old 
friends,  whom  one  has  never  met.  She 
merely  murmured:  "You  never  told  me 
she  looked  like  a  dachshund." 

I  never  had.  I  had  never  thought  of  it; 
but  now  that  my  attention  was  called  to  it, 
she  did  rather. 

"Is  she  married?"  I  asked. 

"Good  heavens,  no!"  replied  Mrs. 
Morris.  "  Fools  as  men  are,  there's  no 
man  living  so  foolish  as  to  marry  Rosalie!" 

"Bobby  was  a  great  beau  of  hers  once," 
Felicia  volunteered. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Morris, "  to  think 
of  Rosalie's  ever  having  had  a  beau — and 
a  nice  one,  too!" 

"I  wasn't  the  only  one,"  I  said  stiffly. 
"She  was  a  most  clever  and  interesting 
girl." 

"Oh,  Rosalie's  no  one's  fool,"  Mrs. 
Morris  agreed.  "  The  ingenuity  she  showed 
in  tormenting  us  younger  girls !  You  never 
knew  where  to  find  her.  She  could  ob- 
scure herself  from  view  by  her  bad  temper. 
I  never  knew  any  one  who  could  retire  so 
impenetrably  into  a  mist  of  sulks." 

Felicia  looked  at  me.  I  knew  what  she 
was  thinking  was,  "That  was  what  you 
meant  by  her  '  mysterious  quality.' "  And 
the  humiliating  part  of  it  is,  that  that  is 
exactly  what  I  must  have  meant.  I  lis- 
tened abstractedly  as  Mrs.  Morris  prattled 
on,  and  piled  one  anecdote  on  another  of 
her  school-days — stories  of  Rosalie's  sulk- 
ing tyranny;  there  was  a  verisimilitude  in 
these  pictures  of  Rosalie;  someway,  they 
fitted  in  only  too  well  with  the  picture  of 
Rosalie  that  I  had.  Mrs.  Morris  prattled 
on,  as  a  woman  will  do  when  started  on 
childhood  reminiscences,  every  now  and 
then  saying  tactlessly: 

"  To  think,  Bobby,  of  your  having  liked 
Rosalie!"    While  Felicia  ate  nuts  with  an 
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absent-minded  air,  which  tried  to  say  that 
all  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  her,  nor  was 
she  very  much  interested  in  it. 

At  last  I  tried  to  lure  my  friend  away 
from  the  topic. 

"Does  Rosalie  still  live  with  her  horrid 
stepmother  ?"  I  asked. 

I  had  only  touched  another  spring. 

"Horrid  stepmother!,,  cried  my  treach- 
erous friend — when  you  think  that  I  have 
been  talking  all  these  years  about  how 
pretty  Mrs.  Morris  is,  she  might  have  done 
better  for  me  than  this.  "Horrid  step- 
mother! It  would  be  just  like  Rosalie  to 
pretend  that  that  angel  of  light  was  horrid. 
Why,  Rosalie's  stepmother  was  a  perfect 
martyr  to  her;  and  the  dance  Rosalie  led 
her!  When  she  dies,  'Sulked  to  Death* 
will  be  put  on  that  poor  woman's  tomb- 
stone. And  usually,  when  one's  got  a 
difficult  girl  like  that,  one  can  hope  to 
marry  her  off;  but  poor  Mrs.  Carlton — 
there  was  no  hope  for  her  getting  rid  of 
Rosalie  that  way  from  the  first.  Rosalie 
always  quarrelled  with  every  one.  The 
first  thing  she'd  have  done,  if  she'd  ever 
had  the  luck  to  get  engaged  to  a  man, 
would  have  been  to  quarrel  with  him,  in 
that  queer,  sulky,  impenetrable  way  of 
hers." 

Indeed  and  indeed  it  was  my  Rosalie! 
Yes,  this  was  the  ugly  warp  on  which  was 
woven  the  mysterious  and  alluring  web 
of  Rosalie's  intricate  character.  Other 
memories  crowded  in  on  me.  I  remembered 
how  Any  Miller  used  to  take  Mrs.  Carl- 
ton's part  in  Rosalie's  quarrels.  He  had 
always  called  her  "that  little  black  beast," 
and  I  had  thought  him  a  fool. 


"There  was  one  moment  of  hope  for 
poor  Mrs.  Carlton,"  my  friend  pursued. 
"Rosalie  thought  of  being  a  teacher;  and 
when  Professor  Northrup  heard  of  that, 
'God  help  the  school!'  he  said.  But  of 
course  it  came  to  nothing.  And  Rosalie  is 
the  kind  of  girl  that  gets  worse  as  years  go 
on.  I  saw  her,  only  the  other  day,  looking 
as  pleasant  as  a  fog  bank;  and  her  nose 
grows  longer  every  year." 

At  this  final  touch,  Felicia  saw  the  in- 
decency of  pursuing  Rosalie  any  further. 
Her  downfall  was  complete  enough,  even 
for  the  most  exacting  rival,  and  Felicia 
showed  her  decency  by  changing  the  sub- 
ject. You  see,  there  wasn't  one  thing  left. 
Poor  Rosalie  was  shrivelled  up  entirely. 
After  that  I  couldn't,  could  I,  go  on  dream- 
ing about  her  in  the  fire?  And  when  you 
think  that  her  nose  was  growing  longer 
every  year — !  Especially  since  all  these 
things  sounded  but  too  possible,  even  to 
my  partial  ears.  I  can  only  be  grateful 
that  they  allowed  she  was  clever  and  in- 
teresting. That  is  all  that  I  salved  out  of 
the  shipwreck  of  my  memories  of  Rosalie. 

But  the  question  will  always  remain  to 
me:  was  the  exposure  of  Rosalie  as  a 
sulky  termagant,  with  a  nose  which  grew 
longer  every  year,  a  put-up  job  on  Felicia's 
part  ?  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  never  learn 
this  from  her,  though  what  makes  me  sus- 
picious is  that  she  has  gloated  so  little. 
She  has  never  teased  me  once  since  that 
evening.  Only,  on  the  way  home  that 
night,  I  fancied  I  heard  her  quoting  softly 
to  herself.  Perhaps  it  was  my  guilty 
imagination,  but  it  sounded  like, 
"Thy  hair  is  like  a  forest  dark." 
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'  The  Amateur 
Spirit." 


FOLLOWING  so  soon  upon  the  death 
of  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  death  of 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  points  the  same 
moral.  The  moral  is  that  it  is  perfectly 
practicable  for  an  American,  given  "the 
amateur  spirit "  in  himself,  and  possibly  some 
modicum  of  private  means,  to  lead  a  retired 
and  gracious  and  beneficent  life.  This  is 
quite  inconceivable  to  a  foreigner,  perhaps 
particularly  to  an  Englishman,  who,  by  very 
dint  of  his  proximity,  is,  in  certain  essential  re- 
spects, so  much  more  a  foreigner  than  the  Con- 
tinental. To  the  foreigner  in  general  and 
the  Englishman  in  particular  the  notion  of  a 
retired  or  retiring  American  is  an  anomaly 
which  he  refuses  to  entertain.  The  Ameri- 
can who  does  not  wriggle  or  strut  toward  the 
limelight,  and  mistake  that  progress  for  a 
struggling  toward  the  light,  the  American 
who  does  not  strive  nor  cry,  is,  to  the  gen- 
eral European  appreciation,  a  solecism  in 
nature.  Of  course,  he  is  a  familiar, 
though  not  a  familiar  enough 
phenomenon  to  us  others,  us  na- 
tives. Unhappy  he  of  us,  even  though  him- 
self engaged  in  what  old  Wiclif  calls 
"parlous  battle,"  who  does  not  know  at 
least  one  dear  old  man,  or  perhaps  not  so 
old,  who  occupies  some  "quiet  seat  above 
the  thunder,"  "  Like  a  sage  escaped  from  the 
inanity  of  life's  battle,"  who  judges  the  cur- 
rent phenomena  with  an  aloofness,  who  has  no 
need  to  keep  his  ear  to  the  ground  or  his  nose  to 
the  ticker,  and  who  is  able  to  "shun  the  spawn 
of  the  press  on  the  gossip  of  the  hour"  and 
lead  his  own  dignified  and  individual  life. 
One  rejoices  to  see,  in  the  obituaries  of 
"Ik  Marvel,"  that  this  capability  is  noted 
with  admiration  and  even  with  envy.  The 
case  is  more  compelling  than  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  because  of  his  senior's  and 
survivor's  early  and  unquestioned  literary 
successes.  Professor  Norton  never  made 
such  successes.  It  might  be  said  with  plausi- 
bility that  his  retiracy  was  as  much  enforced 
as  spontaneous.  Indeed,  that  might  be  said 
of  Mr.  Mitchell,  too,  though  the  enforcement 
in  his  case  came  from  a  valetudinary  con- 
dition. Certainly  not  from  failure  of  any 
literary  aspirations  which  he  may  have  en- 


tertained. Perhaps  nothing  else  ever  seized 
and  held  the  attention  of  so  many  of  the 
candid  youth  of  America  as  "Dream  Life" 
and  the  "Reveries  of  a  Bachelor."  At  any 
rate,  the  seizure  and  the  holding  were  quite 
unmistakably  attested.  If  it  were  really  * 
weak  health  alone  that  induced  the  winner 
of  these  successes  to  abdicate  his  victorious 
position  instead  of  trying  to  repeat  them, 
then  one  might  find  in  the  abdication  an 
abundant  consolation  even  for  a  valetudinary 
condition.  To  turn  from  failure  to  "do 
chores"  and  solace  one's  leisure  with  the 
Georgics  and  Columella  is  one  thing:  to  turn 
from  signal  success  to  the  same  vocations  and 
avocations  is  quite  another,  and  immensely 
more  exemplary.  And  to  have  this  turning 
away  from  "any  of  the  objects  of  ordinary  ' 
ambition  "  recognized  as  admirable  and  truly 
successful,  as  it  has  been  ungrudgingly  re- 
cognized in  our  more  thoughtful  quarters,  is 
the  attestation  of  what  one  may  properly 
call  a  triumph  of  right  living.  There  is  a 
pathetic  passage  in  one  of  the  private  letters 
of  Donald  G.  Mitchell's  contemporary, 
George  William  Curtis,  cited  in  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Cary's  "Life,"  which  is  illuminating 
as  well  as  pathetic.  "How  much  I  prefer 
these  quiet  hills,"  he  writes  at  some  political 
crisis,  "and  how  I  am  driven  out  on  the 
stormy  seas."  Not  that  Curtis  was  at  all 
blamable  for  being  "out  on  the  stormy 
seas,"  but  that  Mitchell  was  all  the  more 
enviable  for  being  in  the  quiet  nooks,  "the 
still  air  of  delightful  studies."  Enviable  and 
also  admirable,  for  he  had  shaped  his  life 
according  to  his  requirements,  and  remained 
far,  yet  not  too  far,  from  the  madding  crowd's 
ignoble  strife,  the  master  of  his  fate,  the 
captain  of  his  soul. 

His  own  escapades  into  public  life  were 
the  merest  avocations.  "Julius  Caesar  was 
a  consul;  so  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  so 
was  I " — as  he  begins  his  record  of  his  Ve- 
netian consulate  by  saying;  and  proceeds  to 
show  what  a  hollow  mockery  the  consulate 
was,  Franklin  Pierce  consule.  How  admi- 
rable if  it  was  willed,  how  enviable  even  if  it 
was  imposed,  that  lifelong  addiction  after 
an  initial  success   that  would  have   turned 
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most  heads — that  addiction  to  a  course  of 
life  that  "kept  him  out  of  the  common  con- 
troversies of  the  street  and  of  the  forum," 
and  so  incidentally  gave  rise  to  so  much  good 
reading  as  to  tempt  the  reader  to  insist,  quite 
in  opposition  to  a  recent  contention,  that  all 
literary  men  should  be  amateurs.  "What 
I  wonder  at,"  says  Stevenson's  practical  man 
to  Stevenson's  artist,  "is  that  you  should 
not  want  to  do  anything  else." 

For  the  fruit  of  this  learned  and  gentle- 
'manlike  leisure  is  so  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose than  the  entire  "life-work"  of  many 
literary  exclusives.  The  ' i  collective  edition  " 
which  Ik  Marvel  had  the  honest  pleasure 
of  surveying  during  the  last  year  of  his  long 
life,  was  a  worthy  and  merited  tribute  to 
what  may  be  called,  without  any  real  contra- 
diction in  terms,  the  Earnest  Amateur.  To 
a  man  who  had  never  written  for  his  living, 
as  one  may  say,  to  have  the  fruit  of  his 
hora  subseciva  set  before  him,  sixty-one 
years,  as  he  himself  records,  after  he  had 
begun  to  make  that  humane  use  of  his 
spare  hours,  was  a  solatium  senectutis  such 
as  few  men  have  and  few  men  earn.  There 
stands  "  Edgewood"  still,  looking  eastward 
over  the  fields  where  are  the  young  Yale  bar- 
barians all  at  play.  Until  its  late  occupant  is 
quite  forgotten,  it  will  stand  to  instil  into  cer- 
tain of  the  young  barbarians,  looking  westward 
up  the  hill,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  uses 
which  a  "liberal  education"  can  conserve. 


FRIEND  after  friend  departs,  who  has  not 
lost  a  friend  ?  Americanism  after  Amer- 
icanism is  replevined  by  our  kin  across 
the  sea,  and  we  Yankees  stand  by  helpless  and 
supine.  What  have  we  left  for  our  very  own, 
if  our  indigenous  vocabulary  is  proved  to  be 
only  a  collection  of  transplanted 
^eSfm  seedlings?  A  senator  of  the  United 
States — and  from  Massachusetts! — 
has  delighted  in  a  scholarly  collecting  of  the 
Americanisms  which  he  finds  flourishing  abund- 
antly in  the  pages  of  Shakspeare.  And  before 
that  traitorous  deed  was  done,  another  Massa- 
chusetts man,  the  author  of  a  group  of  satirical 
ballads  called  the  "Biglow  Papers,"  had  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  show  that  many  of  our  most 
vigorous  localisms  of  speech  were  mere  sur- 
vivals. Even  rare  in  the  sense  of  underdone 
is  not  our  own,  since  it  was  once  known  to  the 
British,  who  chose  to  allow  it  to  fall  into  innocu- 
ous desuetude.    Indeed,  we  need  not  be  sur- 


prised if  some  British  witling  some  day  ven- 
tures the  suggestion  that  the  author  of  "Every 
Man  in  His  Humor"  was  called  Rare  Ben 
Jonson  simply  and  solely  because  his  plays 
were  not  well  done. 

And  now  another  vocable  which  we  had 
cherished  as  our  own  is  to  be  ravished  from  us. 
Could  there  be  a  more  characteristic  American- 
ism than  rough-rider?  Is  not  this  hyphenated 
term  redolent  of  the  ferocious  and  lanate 
Occident?  Could  any  of  us  ever  have  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  its  origin  ?  Yet  even  if  we 
did  invent  it,  we  were  anticipated  by  our 
cousins  in  that  distant  isle  off  the  coast  of 
France.  An  American  may  have  devised 
rough-rider  off-hand  as  the  best  term  to  de- 
scribe a  thing  that  needed  a  name.  But  the 
name  itself  was  not  novel;  it  can  be  found — 
hyphen  and  all — in  a  novel,  or  at  least,  in  a 
work  of  fiction  written  in  London  in  1843  or 
thereabouts,  by  one  George  Barrow.  The 
book  is  called  "Lavengro";  it  is  a  record  of 
adventures  and  a  gallery  of  human  character, 
which  has  long  been  the  joy  of  all  who  delight 
in  a  good  fight  sympathetically  set  forth.  And 
in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  veracious 
chronicle  Lavengro  is  set  astride  of  a  fiery 
steed.  He  manages  to  stick  on  as  best  he  can; 
and  as  he  does  not  fall  off,  the  groom  sees  fit  to 
encourage  him  by  crying  out.  "That's  it, 
now  abroad  with  you;  I'll  bet  my  comrade  a 
pot  of  beer  that  you'll  be  a  regular  rough- 
rider  by  the  time  you  come  back!"  And 
there's  an  end  to  our  paternal  pride  in  the 
phrase.  We  did  not  beget  it,  at  best  we  only 
adopted  a  bantling  bom  to  another  sire. 


THE  female  American  has  been  of  late 
"catching  it"  in  the  columns  of  a 
serious,  if  visionary,  London  journal. 
Her  assailant,  a  Scotch-Canadian,  has  man- 
aged to  infuriate  her  British  sisters  also  by 
declaring  that  when  he  says  the  American 
woman  he  does  not  mean  the  general  Amer- 
ican woman,  but  only  a  type  of  womanhood 
which  is  highly  developed  in  the  United 
States,  but  of  which  the  representatives 
abound  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  type 
he  assails  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  like  the 
lilies  of  the  field  in  that  it  toils  not,  neither 
does  it  spin.  Also  it  does  not  bear 
children.  It  is  given,  above  other  Ameeric^ 
women,  to  fads  and  fancies. 

Undoubtedly  this  type  has  been  developed 
so  highly  in  this  country  that  it  is  not  unfair 
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to  designate  America  as  its  special  habitat. 
The  discussion  stirred  up  by  this  Habakkuk 
Muckle wrath  has  brought  out  anew  the  spav- 
ined adage  that  if  America  have  no  leisure 
class,  it  has  a  leisure  sex,  and  the  corollary 
unfolded  by  the  good  Watts  about  the  kind 
of  employment  which  is  provided  by  abun- 
dant leisure.  But,  rather  oddly,  at  the  same 
time  a  cisatlantic  discussion  has  arisen  over 
the  social  defects  of  the  male  American. 
Nobody  pretends  that  the  defects  appertain- 
ing to  excessive  idleness  are  his.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  complaint  of  him  is  that 
he  is  excessively  given  to  business.  Where- 
fore his  womankind  are,  in  the  estimation  of 
many  rapid  tourists  and  of  some  more  ma- 
ture observers,  better  educated  than  he,  and 
more  addicted  to  the  things  of  the  mind. 
According  to  Mr.  Perry  Robinson,  he  fre- 
quently has  to  ask  his  wife  who  painted  the 
prides  of  his  gallery,  whereas  the  English 
wife  has  to  resort  to  her  husband  for  that 
class  of  information.  But  hence,  so  to^peak, 
the  cultured  American  girl,  revolting  from 
her  uncultured  though  strenuous  compatriot, 
finds  herself  more  at  her  ease  with  the  culti- 
vated and  unstrenuous  stranger,  and  even 
the  American  matron,  or  pseudo- matron, 
it  is  more  than  suggested,  finds  satisfac- 
tions, of  course  within  the  limits  of  becom- 
ing social  intercourse,  with  the  leisured 
and  cultured  Briton,  with  the  lively  Gaul, 
with  the  omniscient  and  nullificent  Ger- 
man, which  she  cannot  derive  from  the 
companionship  of  her  liege  lord  and  coun- 
tryman. 

It  is  very  odd,  very  "rum,"  her  congenial 
Briton  would  say,  how  the  American  girl  in 
particular  is  deceived.  (As  to  the  American 
matron,  provided  she  keep  herself  out  of  the 
scope  and  purview  of  French  fiction,  it  does 
not  so  much  matter.)  The  American  girl 
is  apt  to  forget  or  ignore  that  the  very  thing 
that  makes  her  eligible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
foreigner  is  the  very  thing  that  she  owes  to 
the  disparaged  American  male  parent,  whose 
limitations  she  finds,  irksome,  the  same  limi- 
tations which  in  the  comparison  with  the 
"cultured"  and  "leisured"  foreigner  dis- 
commend her  coeval  compatriot  to  her. 
For  while  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that 
in  affairs  of  the  heart  women  are  the  more 
practical  and  men  the  more  romantic,  the 
remark  is  of  a  domestic  significance  and 
will  not  bear  exportation.  The  Continen- 
tal European  frankly  admits  a  mercenary 


element  in  his  courtships,  and  the  culti- 
vated but  unprovided  Briton,  though  more 
circuitous  in  his  procedure,  is  equally  per- 
suaded of  the  necessity  that  he  must 
"marry  money."  Vide  Anthony  Trollope 
passim. 

Yes,  we  arraign  him ;  but  he,  the  weary 
Titan,  with  deaf  ears  and  labor-dimmed 
eyes,  continues,  in  short  and  in  his  own  lo- 
cution, to  "saw  wood."  Perhaps  it  were 
better  for  him  if  he  were  a  little  less  strenu- 
ous, as  certainly  it  were  better  for  his  Euro- 
pean rival  if  he  were  a  good  deal  less  lazy. 
The  male  American  may  cherish  an  inarticu- 
late conviction  that  he  has  the  makings  of  a 
better  husband  than  the  more  ornamental 
male  European  who  may  yet  put  him  to 
shame  in  a  casual  discussion  on  Shakespeare 
and  the  musical  glasses.  And,  really,  the 
time  seems  to  give  it  proof.  An  American, 
to  be  sure  not  a  very  strenuous  one,  in  Mr. 
Henry  James's  "Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  warns 
the  American  girl  who  is  about  to  give  her- 
self to  an  exemplar  of  culture,  also  an  Ameri- 
can (although  as  the  other  American  ob- 
serves, "one  forgets  that,  he  is  so  little  of 
one"),  that  she  was  "meant  for  something 
better  than  to  keep  guard  over  the  sensibili- 
ties of  a  sterile  dilettante."  She  came,  by 
tragical  experience,  to  the  same  conclusion. 
In  fact,  the  novelist,  in  the  work  in  question, 
anticipated  and  summed  up  the  recent  con- 
tention. Caspar  Goodwood  and  Gilbert  Os- 
mond, respectively,  embody  the  types  of  the 
strenuous  American  and  the  cultivated 
foreigner,  and  the  distinct  moral  is  that 
Isabel  Archer  chose  the  wrong  man.  When 
the  poet  Bunthorne,  in  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
operetta,  inquires  of  the  rustic  maiden,  "Do 
you  not  yearn  ?  "  she  makes  answer,  "  I  yearn 
my  living."  It  is  a  pertinent  answer  for  the 
male  American  when  he  is  challenged  by 
the  female  American.  He  may  with  some 
confidence  expect  that  the  other  things 
she  misses  in  him  will  be  added  unto  him ; 
whereas  this  particular  capability  will  surely 
never  be  a  by-product  of  graceful  and  culti- 
vated ease. 


CAN  any  one  find  a  better  instance  of 
the  irony  of  fate  than  that  afforded 
by  a  sale  catalogue  of  the  autograph 
letters  of  authors  ?  A  writer  may  have  gone 
through  life,  constantly  struggling  with  evil 
fortune,  and  dying  at  last  almost  unknown, 
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leaving  behind  him  a  novel  or  a  book  of  po- 
ems that  wins  at  last  a  wide  circle  of  ardent 

admirers.     While  he  was  alive  he 
As  to  the  Auto-     could  not  eam  his  Hving  b    his  _ 
graph  Letters  of  ...  ..  f     '         \      ' 

Authors  and  hls  wntmgs  went  a-begging, 

with  no  buyers.  And  then,  when 
posthumous  fame  comes  to  him  too  late,  the 
imploring  missives  that  he  wrote  in  his  gar- 
ret to  unappreciative  publishers  came  to  be 
worth  more  in  the  market  than  he  was  paid 
for  any  of  the  works  into  which  he  poured 
his  soul.  He  himself  may  have  received  little 
or  nothing  for  his  masterpiece  while  he  was 
alive ;  and  then  when  he  is  dead  and  gone, 
every  A.  L.  S.  that  can  be  discovered  in  the 
waste-paper  baskets  of  his  contemporaries 
is  proffered  for  sale  to  eager  collectors  at 
prices  which  would  have  made  him  laugh 
aloud  with  incredulous  self-mockery. 

A  single  note  of  Milton's,  or  even  a  sig- 
nature sprawled  in  an  odd  volume,  will  now 
bring  more  than  the  poet  received  for  "  Para- 
dise Lost."  Charles  Lamb  was  not  cast 
down  by  the  simplicity  of  his  scale  of  living, 
and  he  was  sustained  by  his  sense  of  humor 
and  by  the  manliness  of  his  character;  but 
he  would  have  had  the  smile  of  the  unbe- 
liever if  a  prophesying  friend  had  told  him 
that  the  manuscript  of  any  single  one  of  his 
essays  would  be  more  valuable  than  the  pay 
he  probably  received  for  all  his  contributions 
to  the  London  Magazine  lumped  together. 
Thackeray  again,  with  his  modesty  which 
did  not  prevent  now  and  again  a  suspicion 
as  to  his  own  work,  would  have  been  pleas- 
antly flattered  if  he  could  have  foreseen  that 
his  charming  little  notes,  with  the  casual 
caricatures  he  liked  to  scrawl  in  the  blank 
spaces,  would  be  quoted  in  the  market  at 
prices  far  outreaching  that  which  he  himself 
was  paid  for  his  more  carefully  composed 
contributions  to  the  reviews. 

There  are  authors  of  our  own  time  who  have 
now  awakened  to  the  possibility  of  this  future 
inquiry  for  their  stray  correspondence,  and 
who  are  therefore  most  fastidious  in  their 
letter- writing,  never  permitting  even  the  least 
important  note  to  go  forth  that  is  not  fit  to  be 
welcomed  in  the  most  exacting  collector's 
library.  The  letters  of  these  authors  are  al- 
ways neat  in  chirography  and  perfect  in  or- 
thography. They  are  all  of  them  what  the 
dealer  will  delight  to  call  "characteristic 
specimens,"  and  they  will  also  take  their 
place  at  once  and  without  any  editing  in  the 


"Life  and  Letters"  which  the  natural  vanity 
of  these  writers  looks  forward  to.  Missives 
thus  conscientiously  composed  are  not  so 
much  letters  to  the  actual  recipients  as  they 
are  epistles  to  posterity.  And  perhaps,  like 
other  epistles  to  posterity,  they  may  not  al- 
ways reach  their  address. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  letters  that  are 
written  with  an  eye  to  the  future  autograph 
collector.  M.  Porel,  the  manager  of  the 
vaudeville  theatre  in  Paris,  has  recently  been 
narrating  his  recollections  of  the  dramatic 
celebrities  he  met  in  his  youth.  And  one  of 
his  anecdotes  is  a  little  disquieting  to  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  autograph  collector. 
M.  Porel  tells  us  that  he  dropped  in  one 
morning  to  keep  an  appointment  with  the 
elder  Dumas,  and  he  found  that  the  kindly 
and  robust  author  had  spent  the  whole  night 
in  a  vain  effort  to  make  a  thousand  francs, 
which  he  needed  to  help  the  son  of  an  old 
friend  and  which  a  dealer  had  promised  him 
in  rettfrn  for  five  hundred  autograph  letters. 
He  had  toiled  over  these  never-to-be-sent 
and  never-to-be-received  missives  until  he 
had  exhausted  every  possible  epistolary  form 
and  until  he  was  absolutely  exhausted  himself. 

To  an  observer  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic familiar  with  the  history  of  the  stock  ex- 
change this  anecdote  recalls  the  method  of 
Gould  and  Fisk  printing  off  shares  of  a  new 
issue  of  Erie  stock  as  fast  as  these  could  be 
sold.  To  emit  five  hundred  letters  by  a 
single  writer  appears  to  be  a  painful  example 
of  over-production.  But  probably  the  dealer 
who  made  the  bargain  knew  his  business, 
and  he  intended  to  lock  up  this  mass  of  cor- 
respondence and  to  float  single  specimens 
into  circulation  slowly  and  skilfully,  keeping 
his  price  up  by  every  method  known  to  the 
trade.  This  adroit  French  merchant  in 
MSS.  would  never  have  been  guilty  of  un- 
derselling— unlike  one  of  a  later  American 
dealer  who  recently  proffered  for  only  nine 
dollars  a  letter  of  Artemus  Ward,  written 
and  dated  in  1885 — a  score  of  years  after  the 
decease  of  Charles  F.  Browne!  Now,  a 
letter  in  the  handwriting  of  a  dead  man  re- 
ferring to  events  that  took  place  long  after 
his  demise  is  absolutely  unique.  To  ask 
only  nine  dollars  for  it  was  to  give  it  away; 
for  in  reality  it  was  priceless,  since  it 
proves  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  also 
the  control  of  pen,  ink  and  paper  by  disem- 
bodied spirits. 
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Landscape,  by  Thomas  Gainsborough.* 
Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.    By  permission. 


MORE  EXAMPLES  OF   THE  ENGLISH 

SCHOOL  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 

MUSEUM  OF  ART. 

IT  is  a  pleasure  to  return  to  this  school,* 
and  to  note  the  effort  that  is  being  made 
at  the  Museum  to  extend  the  list  and 
range  of  the  British  painters  who  must  always 
be  of  peculiar  interest  to  Americans. 

That  ill-starred  genius,  George  Morland, 
is  represented  by  a  homely  theme  character- 
istic of  the  subjects  that  appealed  to  him. 
The  "Midday  Meal"  is  the  picture  of  a  pig- 
sty shaded  by  a  group  of  large  trees ;  a  young 
farm  hand,  carrying  a  pail  of  feed  and  fol- 
lowed by  three  hungry  swine,  approaches 
the  sty.  Swineherd  and  swine  are  given  with 
a  light  touch  which  reveals  the  pleasure  some 
of  these  early  Englishmen  took  in  the  mere 
manipulation  of  paint ;  and  while  the  color 

*  See  the  Field  of  Art  for  January  of  this  year. 
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is  of  a  certain  conventional  mellowness,  it  is 
still  acceptable,  and,  for  the  period,  good. 
To  those  interested  in  following  the  se- 
quence of  the  practice  of  painting  in  Eng- 
land this  canvas  is  an  example  they  will 
enjoy,  and  is  a  desirable  possession  for  the 
Museum. 

There  is  a  portrait  by  Sir  Martin  Archer 
Shee,  P.R.A.,  of  that  handsome  man,  the 
"Irish  Liberator,"  and  master  of  popular 
eloquence,  Daniel  O'Connell,  painted  in  a 
conventional  way  and  conventionally  lighted 
— interesting,  however,  as  showing  an  inter- 
mediate period  in  English  portraiture  analo- 
gous to  the  lapse  in  our  own  art  after  Stuart 
and  others  of  our  early  painters ;  a  merely 
well-painted  but  colorless  performance.  In 
describing  his  dress  would  not  the  catalogue 
read  better  if  "waistcoat"  were  to  replace 
the  word  vest  ?     Elsewhere  we  come  to  an- 
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Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  by  George  Romney.* 
Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.    By  permission. 


other  Sir  Joshua,  hung  regrettably  high, 
which  seems  to  suggest  some  of  his  most  cap- 
tivating qualities.  It  is  the  portrait  of  "  Mas- 
ter Hare,"  delightful  in  its  creaminess  of 
both  flesh  and  frock,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
in  this  artist's  happiest  vein.  The  landscape 
background  exists  merely  to  detach  the  lovely 
figure  of  a  child,  and  it  fulfils  its  purpose. 
The  tone  of  the  sash  and  edging  to  dress  fall- 
ing from  shoulder  is  of  a  delicious  and  har- 
monious mauve  that  contributes  to  the  deli- 
cacy and  breadth  of  the  canvas  as  a  whole. 
It  is  a  delicacy  devoid  of  weakness  and  a 
breadth  without  emptiness  that  the  artist  has 
achieved  here. 

Like  some   others   of   the   English  land- 

*  See  the  previous  article,  Field  of  Art  for  January,  1009. 
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scapists,  Richard  Wilson  first  essayed  portrait 
painting,  but,  on  going  to  Italy,  the  scenery 
so  attracted  him,  that  he  relinquished  por- 
traiture and  turned  to  landscape.  He  never 
lost  the  Italian  accent,  so  to  speak,  and  his 
English  pictures  had  almost  invariably  a 
foreign  and  un-English  air;  so  that  his  Italian 
landscape  here  seems  strongly  reminiscent  of 
Claude  Lorrain,  while  that  entitled  "The 
Storm  "  suggests,  weakly,  Salvator  Rosa.  It 
is  valuable  for  the  Museum,  however,  to  pos- 
sess this  connecting  link  between  English 
and  Italian  landscape  art,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  it  here. 

"  The  Bridge  of  the  Stour,"  by  John  Con- 
stable, is  an  instance  of  the  faithful  portrayal 
of  natural  effects,  and  in  this  picture  we  must 
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Lady  Lilith,  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossctti. 
Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.    By  permission. 


not  look  for  even  the  picturesque  sentiment 
that  he  can  sometimes  give.  This  is  far  from 
the  imaginative  rendition  of  Turner,  but  it  is 
a  vivid  and  sprightly  presentation  of  high 
noon — a  solidly  painted  work  of  more  techni- 
cal than  aesthetic  interest.  The  sky  with 
active  clouds  is  finely  given — a  good,  whole- 
some, homely  canvas. 

"Ariadne  in  Naxos,"  by  George  Fred- 
erick Watts,  shows  much  of  this  painter's 
large  sense  of  form  and  much  also  of  his 
limitations.  There  is  a  big,  handsome  con- 
ception and  impression  in  its  landscape  ac- 
cessory, but  it  is  marred  by  turbulent  and 
broken  drapery  lacking  breadth;  reminis- 
cent of  the  Elgin  Marbles  without  their 
thorough  and  profound  knowledge  of  the 


form  it  envelops.  Both  Satyr  and  panther 
in  the  foreground  leave  much  to  be  desired 
both  in  form  and  color,  so  undecided  are 
they  in  each  of  these  qualities.  Despite  this, 
there  is  a  large  feeling  of  corporiety  in  the 
figure  of  Ariadne  herself;  it  is  all  indicative 
of  a  high  artistic  purpose  and  aim  in  hesi- 
tating hands. 

A  little  picture  by  George  H.  Boughton, 
"A  Puritan  Girl,"  is  among  the  English 
group,  and  it  is  of  a  sentiment  and  work- 
manship quite  representative  of  a  certain 
style  of  English  painting  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century.  We  would,  perhaps,  like 
to  see  something  more  important  by  this 
painter,  although,  for  showing  his  method, 
this  is  as  characteristic  as  a  larger  work.     It 
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is  not  a  robust  method,  but  of  a  refinement 
that  possesses  charm. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  man  who  has  done 
such  worthy  work  at  times  as  Sir  John  Mil- 
lais,  painter  of  "The  Northwest  Passage," 
of  numerous  notabilities,  once  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  and  at  one  time  nomi- 
nal head  of  British  art,  should  be  so  inade- 
quately represented  here  as  he  is  in  the  can- 
vas entitled  "  Portia."  This,  which  might  be 
an  illustration  from  some  Christmas  colored 
plate  of  a  London  Illustrated  News  or 
Graphic,  is  really  too  unimportant  to  be  seri- 
ously considered,  and  the  writer  will  refrain 
from  further  comment,  trusting  that  time 
will  remedy  the  lapse  and  give  us  a  better 
example  of  this  well-known  painter. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  is  more  advan- 
tageously seen  here  in  his  "  Lachrymae." 
Although  a  work  of  his  later  years,  it  has  all 
the  elegance  and  finished  charm  of  this  ac- 
complished artist,  and  is  for  him,  sober  in 
color,  always  excepting  the  lurid  light  in  the 
background,  which  is  too  strong  in  value 
to  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
picture. 

A  very  recent  acquisition  is  "  Lady  Lilith," 
by  "Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  to-be  frank, 
it  is  interesting  and  valuable  to  have  exam- 
ples of  these  men. 

The  school  of  which  Rossetti  was  one  of  the 
recognized  heads,  the  pre-Raphaelite,  was 
called  into  existence  by  a  certain  demand  on 
the  part  of  its  disciples  for  a  more  faithful 
and  loving  study  of  nature — a  more  patient 
and  intimate  scrutiny  of  the  forms  of  the  out- 
side world ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  seems 
unfortunate  that,  with  the  best  intentions, 
some  of  its  exponents  should  be  so  inade- 
quately equipped  to  express  them. 

Here  is  a  theme  evidently  chosen,  in  matter 
of  accessories,  to  give  charming  and  varied 
scope  to  the  delineation  of  such  exquisite 
shapes  as  those  of  roses,  with  their  marvel- 
lous beauty  of  curling  petal  which  varies,  in 
a  fascinating  perspective,  with  each  changing 
plane  of  vision — or  poppies,  equally  demand- 
ing sensitiveness  of  sight  and  an  incisive  and 
cunning  hand  to  reveal  their  delightful  play 
of  subtle  form.  Little  of  this  is  given  in  a 
subject  one  might  fancy  had  been  selected, 


as  we  have  said,  for  the  reason  of  its  possess- 
ing this  grace  and  charm. 

There  is  a  certain  large  and  languid  atti- 
tude in  the  figure  which  is  broadly  "seen" — 
alike  in  its  aspect  of  blonde  flesh  and  in  the 
white  drapery.  It  is  almost  naive,  however, 
in  its  tentative  and  unknowing  touch,  in  in- 
nocence of  competent  drawing,  both  in  lineal 
contour  and  interior  construction ;  and  while 
the  medium  is  water  color,  it  is  in  no  true 
sense  adhered  .to,  for  it  is  overloaded  and 
made  heavy  by  an  excessive  and  unskilful  use 
of  Chinese  white  or  gouache. 

In  spite  of,  not  because  of,  these  technical 
weaknesses,  and  through  some  inherent  sense 
of  ensemble,  the  artist  in  him  betrays  a  sump- 
tuous breadth  of  vision  which  saves  the  day. 
Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the  color,  although 
acceptable,  is  in  no  quality  distinguished. 
The  painter,  if  he  felt  the  delightful  tones 
that  play  on  the  surfaces  of  differing  materials 
seems  not  to  have  possessed  the  craft  to  de- 
note them,  and  consequently  there  is  a  lack 
of  that  pervading  element  of  air  and  envelop 
which  would  contribute  much  to  the  quiet 
unity  of  the  work. 

On  the  whole,  English  art  has  never  been 
overwhelmed  by  academic  spirit  or  academic 
training;  and  this  is  doubtless  why  its  re- 
sults are  so  appealing  and  emotional.  Much 
of  its  painting  is  from  sheer  love  of  the  work, 
and,  had  the  means  of  expression  been  less 
unhesitating,  we  might  have  lost  much  of  its 
charm. 

The  haunting  heads  of  Gainsborough,  the 
splendors  of  Turner's  palette,  and  the  exuber- 
ance of  Sir  Joshua  might  have,  each  and  all, 
contributed  more  to  the  science  of  painted 
art,  but  have  left  the  spectator  cold.  And, 
after  all,  it  is  the  heart  that  should  be  stirred, 
the  imagination  fired  and  the  soul  solaced  by 
the  various  activities  of  the  mind  that  works 
for  the  elevation  and  joy  of  humanity.  At 
present  English  painting  at  the  Museum  is 
more  richly  represented  by  the  art  of  the 
past  than  by  the  masters  of  to-day ;  and  here 
there  is  room  for  numerous  additions  that 
may  readily  be  brought  to  mind. 

We  are  grateful  for  what  is  here — we  are 
hopeful  for  much  to  come. 

Frank  Fowler. 
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By    F.    Hopkinson    Smith 

Illustrated  with  paintings  by  the  author 


1ILYUM  ! WU- 

yum! WIL- 

YUM!" 

It  was  mine  host  of 
the  Ferry  Inn  at  Cook- 
ham  who  was  calling, 
and  at  the  top  of  his 
voice — and  a  big-chested  voice  it  was — the 
sound  leaping  into  crescendo  as  the  object 
of  his  search  remained  hidden.  Then  he 
turned  to  me: 

"He's  somewheres  'round  the  boat 
house — you  can't  miss  him — there's  too 
much  of  him!" 

"Are  ye  wan  tin'  me,  sor?"  came  another 

shout  as  I  rounded   the  squat  building 

stuffed  with  boats — literally  so — bottom, 

top,  and  sides. 

"Yes — are  you  the  boatman?" 

"  I  am,  sor — and  bloody  sick  of  me  job. 


Do  ye  see  that  wherry  shovin'  off — the  one 
with  the  lady  in  a  sweater?  Yes — that's 
right — just  slipped  under  the  bridge.  Well, 
sor,  what  d'ye  think  the  bloke  did  for  me? 
Look  at  it,  sor!"  (Here  he  held  out  his 
hand  in  which  lay  a  half -penny.)  "And 
me  a-washin'  out  'is  boat,  feedin'  of  'is  dog 
and  keeping  an  eye  on  'is  togs  and  'is  ladies 
— and  then  shoves  off  and  'ands  me  this — a 
'a'penny  sor — a  *  a1  penny  — from  the  likes 
o'  'im  to  the  likes  o'  me!  Damn  'im! — " 
and  away  went  the  coin  into  the  river. 
"  You'll  excuse  me,  sor,  but  I  couldn't  choke 
it  down.    Is  it  a  punt  ye're  lookin'  for?" 

The  landlord  was  right — there  was  a 
good  deal  of  him — six  feet  and  an  inch  I 
should  think ;  straight  as  an  oar,  his  bared 
arms  swinging  free ;  waist,  thighs,  and  back 
tough  as  a  saw-log.  To  this  was  added  two 
big  blue  eyes  set  in  a  clean-shaven  face 
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bronzed  by  the  sun,  and  a  double  row  of 
teeth  that  would  have  shamed  an  ear  of 
corn.  I  caught,  too,  the  muscles  of  his  chest 
rounding  out  his  boating  shirt,  and  par- 
ticularly the  muscles  of  the  neck  supporting 
the  round  head  crowned  with  closely- 
cropped  hair — evidently  a  young  English- 
man of  that  great  middle  class  which  the 
nation  depends  upon  in  an  emergency.  My 
inspection  also  settled  any  question  I  might 
have  had  as  to  why  he  was  "  William,"  and 
never  "Bill,"  to  those  about  him. 

The  one  thing  lacking  in  his  make-up — 
and  which  only  came  into  view  when  he 
turned  his  head — was  the  upper  part  of  one 
ear.    This  was  clipped  as  close  as  a  terrier's 

Again  he  repeated  the  question — with  a 
deprecatory  smile,  as  if  he  already  regretted 
his  outburst. 

"Is  it  a  punt  ye're  wanting  sor?" 

"Yes — and  a  man  to  pole  it  and  look 
after  me  while  I  paint.  I  had  old  Norris  for 
the  past  few  years,  but  I  hear  he's  gone  back 
to  gardening.  Will  you  have  time  with  your 
other  work?" 

"Time!    Til  chuck  my  job  if  I  don't." 

"No, — you  can  do  both, — Norris  did. 
You  can  pole  me  out  to  where  I  want  to 
work;  bring  me  my  lunch  when  you  have 
yours,  and  come  for  me  at  night.  You 
weren't  here  two  years  ago — were  you?" 

"  No — I  was  with  General  French.  Got 
this  clip  outside  Kimberly — "and  he 
touched  his  ear.  "  Been  all  my  life  on  the 
river — Maidenhead  and  Bourne's  End 
mostly — and  so  when  my  time  was  up  I 
come  home  and  the  boss  here  put  me  on." 

"A  soldier!  I  thought  so.  I  see  now 
why  you  got  mad.  Wonder  you  didn't 
throw  that  chap  into  the  river."  I  am  a 
crank  on  the  happiness  one  gets  from  the 
giving  of  tips — and  a  half -penny  man  is  the 
rock-bottom  of  meanness. 

His  face  straightened. 

"Well,  we  can't  do  that,  sor — we  can't 
never  talk  back.  Got  to  grin  and  bear  it  or 
lose  yer  job.  Learned  that  in  the  Hussahs. 
I  didn't  care  for  his  money — maybe  it  was 
the  way  he  did  it  that  set  me  goin' — as  if  I 

was Well — let  it  go!  And  it's  a  punt  ye 

want  ? —    Yes,  sor — come  and  pick  it  out." 

After  that  it  was  plain  sailing — or  punt- 
ing. The  picture  of  that  London  cad 
sprawling  in  the  water,  which  my  approval 
had  created  in  his  mind,  had  done  it.  And 
it  was  early  and  late  too  (there  were  few 


visitors  that  month)  down  by  the  Weir 
below  the  lock  as  far  as  Cliveden;  up  the 
backwater  to  the  Mill — William  stretched 
beside  me  while  I  worked,  or  pulling  back 
and  forth  when  a  cool  bottle — beer,  of 
course,  or  a  kettle  and  an  alcohol  lamp 
would  add  to  my  comfort. 

Many  years  of  tramping  and  boating  up 
and  down  the  Thames  from  Reading  to 
Maidenhead,  have  taught  me  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  river.  I  know  it  as  I  do  my  own 
pocket  (and  there  is  more  in  that  state- 
ment than  you  think — especially  during 
regatta  week) . 

First  comes  Sonning  with  its  rose  gar- 
dens and  quaint  brick  bridge;  and  then 
Marlowe  with  that  long  stretch  of  silver 
bordered  by  nodding  trees  and  dominated 
by  the  robber  Inn — four  shillings  and  six 
for  a  sawdust  sandwich!  Then  Maiden- 
head, swarming  with  boats  and  city  folks 
after  dark  (it  is  only  a  step  from  the  land- 
ing to  any  number  of  curtained  sitting- 
rooms  with  shaded  candles — and  there  be 
gay  times  at  Maidenhead  let  me  tell  you!). 
And,  between,  best  of  all,  lovely  Cookham. 

Here  the  river,  crazy  with  delight,  seems 
to  lose  its  hea  1  and  goes  meandering  about, 
poking  its  nose  up  back  waters,  creeping 
across  meadows,  flooding  limpid  shallows, 
mirroring  oaks  and  willows  upside  down, 
surging  up  as  if  to  sweep  away  a  velvet- 
shorn  lawn,  only  to  pour  itself — its  united 
self — into  an  open-mouthed  lock,  and  so  on 
to  a  saner  life  in  a  level  stretch  beyond.  If 
you  want  a  map  giving  these  vagaries,  spill 
a  cup  of  tea  and  follow  its  big  and  little 
puddles  with  their  connecting  rivulets:  ten 
chances  to  one  it  will  come  out  right. 

All  this  William  and  I  took  in  for  three 
unbroken  weeks,  my  usual  summer  allot- 
ment on  the  Thames.  Never  was  there 
such  a  breezy,  wholesome  companion; 
stories  of  his  life  in  the  Veldt;  of  his  hos- 
pital experience  over  that  same  ear — "  The 
only  crack  I  got,  sor,  thank  God! — except 
bein*  'alf  starved  for  a  week  and  down  two 
months  with  the  fever — "  neither  of  which 
seemed  to  have  caused  him  a  moment's  in- 
convenience; stories  of  the  people  living 
about  him  and  those  who  came  from  Lon- 
don with  a  "  'am  sandwidge  in  a  noos- 
paper,  and  precious  little  more,"  rolled  out 
of  him  by  the  hour. 

And  the  poise  of  the  man!    When  he  lay 
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stretched  out  beside  me  on  the  grass  while  I 
worked — an  old  bivouac  attitude — he  kept 
still;  no  twitching  of  legs  or  stretching  of 
arms — lay  as  a  big  hound  does,  whose 
blood  and  breeding  necessitate  repose. 

And  we  were  never  separated.  First  a 
plunge  overboard,  and  then  a  pull  back  for 
breakfast,  and  off  again  with  the  luncheon 
tucked  under  the  seat — and  so  on  until  the 
sun  dropped  behind  the  hills. 

The  only  days  on  which  this  routine  of 
work  and  play  had  to  be  changed  were  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Then  my  white  um- 
brella would  loom  up  as  large  as  a  circus 
tent,  the  usual  crowd  surging  about  its 
doors.  As  you  cannot  see  London  for  the 
people,  so  you  cannot  see  the  river  for  boats 
on  these  days — all  sorts  of  boats — wherries, 
tubs,  launches,  racing  craft,  shells,  punts — 
everything  that  can  be  poled,  pulled,  or 
wobbled,  and  in  each  one  the  invariable 
combination — a  man,  a  girl  and  a  dog — a 
dog,  a  girl  and  a  man.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  ages,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time. 

On  these  mornings  William  and  I  have 
our  bath  early — ahead  of  the  crowd  really, 
who  generally  arrive  two  hours  after  sunt 
rise  and  keep  up  the  pace  until  the  last  train 
leaves  for  Paddington.  This  bath  is  at  the 
fend  of  one  of  the  tea-cup  spillways,  and  is 
called  the  Weir.  There  is  a  plateau,  a 
plunge  down  some  twenty  feet  into  a  deep 
pool,  and  the  usual  surroundings  of  fresh 
morning  air,  gay  tree-tops  and  the  splash  of 
cool  water  sparkling  in  the  sunlight. 

To-day  as  my  boat  grated  on  the  gravel 
my  eyes  fell  on  a  young  English  lord  who 
was  holding  the  centre  of  the  stage  in  the 
sunlight.  He  was  dressed  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  skin-tight  suit  of  underwear  which 
had  beea  cut  for  him  by  a  Garden-of-Eden 
tailor.  He  was  just  out  of  the  water — a 
straight,  well-built,  ruddy-skinned  fellow — 
every  inch  a  man!  What  birth  and  station 
had  done  for  him  would  become  apparent 
when  his  valet  began  to  hand  him  his  Bond 
Street  outfit.  The  next  instant  William 
stood  beside  him.  Then  there  came  a 
wriggle  about  the  shoulders,  the  slip  of  a 
buckle,  and  he  was  overboard  and  out  again 
before  my  lord  had  discarded  his  third 
towel. 

I  fell  to  thinking. 

Naked  they  were  equals.  That  was  the 
way  they  came  into  the  world  and  that's 
the  way  they  would  go  out.    And  yet  within 


the  hour  my  lord  would  be  back  to  his 
muffins  and  silver  service,  with  two  flunkies 
behind  his  chair,  and  William  would  be 
swabbing  out  a  boat  or  poling  me  home 
through  the  pond  lilies. 

But  why? — I  kept  asking  myself.  A  to- 
tally idiotic  and  illogical  question,  of  course. 
Both  were  of  an  age;  both  would  be  a  joy 
to  a  sculptor  looking  for  modern  gods  with 
which  to  imitate  Greek  ones.  Both  were 
equal  in  the  sight  of  their  Maker.  Both  had 
served  their  country — the  lord,  I  learned 
later,  being  one  of  the  first  to  draw  a  bead 
on  Spion  Kop  close  enough  to  be  of  any 
use — and  both  were  honest — at  least  Wil- 
liam was — and  the  lord  must  have  been. 

There  is  no  answer — never  can  be.  And 
yet  the  picture  of  the  two  as  they  stood 
glistening  in  the  sunlight  continues  to  rise 
in  my  memory,  and  with  it  always  comes 
this  same  query — one  which  will  never 
down — Why  should  there  be  the  difference  ? 

But  the  summer  is  moving  on  apace. 
There  is  another  Inn  and  another  William 
— or  rather,  there  was  one  several  hundred 
years  ago  before  he  went  off  crusading.  It 
is  an  old  resort  of  mine.  Seven  years  now 
has  old  Leah  filled  my  breakfast  cup  with  a 
coffee  that  deserves  a  hymn  of  praise  in  its 
honor.  I  like  it  hot— boiling,  blistering  hot, 
and  the  old  woman-brings  it  on  the  run,  her 
white  sabots  clattering  across  the  flower- 
smothered  courtyard.  During  all  these 
years  I  have  followed  with  reverent  fingers 
not  only  the  slopes  of  its  roof  but  the  loops 
of  swinging  clematis  that  crowd  its  bal- 
conies and  gables  as  well.  I  say  "my" 
because  I  have  known  this  Inn  of  William 
the  Conqueror  long  enough  to  include  it 
in  the  list  of  the  many  good  ones  I  frequent 
over  Europe — the  Bellevue,  for  instance,  at 
Dordrecht,  over  against  Papendrecht — (I 
shall  be  there  in  another  month) .  And  the 
Britannia  in  Venice,  and  I  hope  still  a  third 
in  unknown  Athens — unknown  to  me — 
my  objective  point  this  year. 

This  particular  Inn  with  the  roof  and  the 
clematis,  is  at  Dives,  twenty  miles  from 
Trouville  on  the  coast.  You  never  saw 
anything  like  it,  and  you  never  will  again. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  my  old  friend  Le  Remois, 
the  proprietor,  but  the  coffee  is  not  the  only 
thing  over  which  grateful  men  chant  hymns. 
There  is  a  kitchen,  resplendent  in  polished 
brass,  with  three  French  chefs  in  attend- 
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ance,  and  a  two-century-old  spit  for  roast- 
ing. There  is  the  wine-cellar,  in  which  cob- 
webs and  not  labels  record  the  age  and  the 
vintage;  there  is  a  dining-room — three  of 
them — with  baronial  fireplaces,  sixteenth- 
century  furniture,  and  linen  and  glass  to 
match — to  say  nothing  of  tapestries,  Span- 
ish leathers,  shrines,  carved  saints,  ivories 
and  pewter — the  whole  a  sight  to  turn  bric- 
a-brac  fiends  into  burglars — not  a  difficult 
thing  by  the  way — and  then,  of  course — 
there  is  the  bill! 

"  Where  have  you  been,  M.  Le  Remois  ?" 
asked  a  charming  woman. 

"To  church,  Madame." 

"  Did  you  say  your  prayers  ?  " 

"Yes,  Madame,"  answered  this  good 
boniface,  with  a  twinkle. 

"What  did  you  pray  for?" 

"I  said — 'Oh,  Lord! — do  not  make  me 
rich,  but  place  me  next  to  the  rich'" —  and 
he  kept  on  his  way  rubbing  his  hands  and 
chuckling.  And  yet  I  must  say  it  is  worth 
the  price. 

I  have  no  need  of  a  William  here — nor  of 
anybody  else.  The  water  for  my  cups  is 
within  my  reach;  convenient  umbrellas  on 
movable  pedestals  can  be  shoved  into  place; 
a  sheltered  back  porch  hives  for  the  night  all 
my  paraphernalia  and  unfinished  sketches, 
and  a  step  or  two  brings  me  to  a  table 
where  a  broiled  lobster  fresh  from  the  sea 
and  a  peculiar  peach  ablaze  in  a  peculiar 
sauce — the  whole  washed  down  by  a  pint  of 
— (No — you  can't  have  the  brand — there 
were  only  seven  bottles  left  when  I  paid  my 
bill) — help  to  ease  the  cares  that  beset  a 
painter's  life. 

But  even  this  oasis  of  a  garden,  hemmed 
about  as  it  is  by  the  froth  of  Trouville  and 
the  suds  of  Cabourg;  through  which  floats 
the  gay  life  of  Paris  resplendent  in  toilettes 
never  excelled  or  exceeded  anywhere — can- 
not keep  me  from  Holland  very  long.  And 
it  is  a  pity  too,  for  of  late  years  I  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  harmless  fixture— so  much 
so  that  men  and  women  pass  and  repass  my 
easel,  or  look  over  my  shoulder  while  I 
work  without  a  break  in  their  confidences — 
quite  as  if  I  was  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
waiter,  or  twin-brother  to  old  Coco  the 
cockatoo,  who  has  surveyed  the  same  scene 
from  his  perch  near  the  roof  for  the  past 
thirty  years. 

None  of  these  unconscious  ear-droppings 
am  I  going  to  betray — delightful,  startling 


— improper,  if  you  must  have  it — as  some 
of  them  were.  Not  the  most  interesting,  at 
all  events,  for  I  promised  her  I  wouldn't — 
but  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  diversion 
obtained  by  keeping  the  latch  string  of 
your  ears  on  the  outside. 

None  of  all  this  ever  drips  into  my  auricles 
in  Holland.  A  country  so  small  that  they 
build  dykes  to  keep  the  inhabitants  from 
being  spilt  off  the  edge,  is  hardly  the  place 
for  a  scandal — certainly  not  in  stolid  Dor- 
drecht or  in  that  fly-speck  of  a  Papen- 
drecht, whose  dormer  windows  peer  over 
the  edge  of  the  dyke  as  if  in  mortal  fear  of 
another  inundation.  And  yet  small  as  it  is, 
it  is  still  big  enough  for  me  to  approach  it — 
the  fly-speck,  of  course — by  half  a  dozen 
different  routes.  I  can  come  by  boat  from 
Rotterdam.  Fop  Smit  owns  and  runs  it — 
(no  kin  of  mine,  more's  the  pity) — or  by 
train  from  Amsterdam ;  or  by  carriage  from 
any  number  of  'dams,  'drechts  and  'bergs. 
Or  I  can  tramp  it  on  foot,  or  be  wheeled  in 
on  a  dog- wagon.  I  have  tried  them  all,  and 
know.  Being  now  a  staid  old  painter  and 
past  such  foolishness,  I  take  the  train. 

Toot!  Toot! — and  I  am  out  on  the  plat- 
form, through  the  door  of  the  station  and 
aboard  the  one-horse  tram  that  wiggles  and 
swings  over  the  cobble-scoured  streets  of 
Dordrecht,  and  so  on  to  the  Bellevue. 

Why  I  stop  at  the  Bellevue  (apart  from 
its  being  one  of  my  Inns)  is  that  from  its 
windows  I  can  not  only  Watch  the  life  of 
the  tawny-colored,  boat-crowded  Maas, 
but  see  every  curl  of  smoke  that  mounts 
from  the  chimneys  of  Papendrecht  strung 
along  its  banks.  My  dear  friend,  Herr 
Boudier,  of  years  gone  by,  has  retired  trom 
its  ownership,  but  his  successor,  HerrTeits- 
ma,  is  as  hearty  in  his  welcome. ,  Peter,  my 
old  boatman,,  too,  pulled  his  last  oar  some 
two  years  back,  and  one  "  Bop "  takes  his 
place.  There  is  another  "p"  and  an  "e" 
tacked  on  to  Bop,  but  I  have  eliminated  the 
unnecessary  and  call  him  "  Bob  "  for  short. 
They  made  Bob  out  of  what  was  left  of 
Peter,  but  they  left  out  all  trace  of  William. 

This  wooden-shod  curiosity  is  anywhere 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old,  gray,  knock-kneed,  bent  in  the  back, 
and  goes  to  sleep  standing  up — and  stays 
asleep.  He  is  the  exact  duplicate  of  the 
tramp  in  the  comic  opera  of  "Miss  Hook  of 
Holland" — except  that  the  actor-sleeper 
occasionally  topples  over  and  has  to  be 
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braced  up.  Bob  is  past-master  of  the  art 
and  goes  it  alone,  without  propping  of  any 
kind.  He  is  the  only  man  in  Dordrecht,  or 
Papendrecht,  or  the  country  round  about, 
who  can  pull  a  boat  and  speak  English.  He 
says  so,  and  I  am  forced  not  only  to  believe 
him,  but  to  hire  him.  He  wants  it  in  ad- 
vance, too — having  had  some  experience 
with  "painter-man,"  he  explains  to  Herr 
Teitsma. 

I  shall,  of  course,  miss  my  delightful  Wil- 
liam, but  I  am  accustomed  to  that.  And 
then,  again,  while  Bob  asleep  is  an  interest- 
ing physiological  study,  Bob  awake  adds  to 


loaf  of  bread  from  the  baker's.  The  old 
Groote  Kirk  still  towers  aloft — the  highest 
building  in  Holland,  they  say;  the  lazy, 
red-sailed  luggers  drift  up  and  down,  their 
decks  gay  with  potted  plants;  swiss  cur- 
tains at  the  cabin  windows,  the  wife  holding 
the  tiller  while  the  man  trims  sail.  The 
boys  still  clatter  over  the  polished  cobbles — 
an  aggressive  mob  when  school  lets  out — 
and  a  larger  crop,  I  think,  than  in  the  years 
gone  by,  and  with  more  noise — my  um- 
brella being  the  target.  Often  a  spoilt  fish 
or  half  a  last  week's  cabbage  comes  my  way, 
whereupon  Bob  awakes  to  instant  action 
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the  gaiety  of  nations,  samples  of  which 
crowd  about  my  easel,  Holland  being  one 
of  the  main  highways  of  the  earth. 

There  is  no  delight  so  keen  to  an  artist 
as  returning  to  a  place  he  has  once  painted 
and  loved.  I  have  known  Dort  and  the  lit- 
tle 'drecht  across  the  way  for  some  fifteen 
years,  five  of  which  have  slipped  by  since  I 
last  opened  my  umbrella  along  its  quaint 
quays.  To  my  great  joy  nothing  has 
changed.  The  old  potato  boat  still  lies 
close  to  the  quay,  under  the  overhanging 
elms.  The  same  dear  old  man  and  his 
equally  dear  old  wife  still  make  their  home 
beneath  its  hipped  roof.  I  know,  for  it  is 
here  I  lunch,  the  cargo  forming  the  chief 
dish,  followed  by  a  saucer  of  stewed  currants, 
a  cup  of  coffee — (more  hymns  here) — and  a 


with  a  consequent  scattering,  the  bravest 
and  most  agile  making  faces  from  behind 
wharf  spiles  and  corners.  Peter  used  to 
build  a  fence  of  oars  around  me  to  keep 
them  off,  but  Bob  takes  it  out  in  swearing. 
Only  once  did  he  silence  them.  They 
were  fully  grown,  this  squad,  and  had 
crowded  the  old  man  against  a  tree  under 
which  I  had  backed  as  shelter  from  a  pass- 
ing shower.  There  came  a  blow  straight 
from  the  shoulder,  a  sprawling  boy,  and 
Bob  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  his  right 
sleeve  rolled  up,  showing  a  full-rigged  ship 
tattooed  in  India  ink.  What  poured  from 
him  I  learned  afterwards  was  an  account  of 
his  many  voyages  to  the  Arctic  and  around 
the  Horn,  as  the  label  on  his  arm  proved — 
an  experience  which,  he  shouted,  would  be 
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utilized  in  pounding  them  up  into  fish  bait 
if  they  did  not  take  to  their  heels.  After 
that  he  always  went  to  sleep  with  one  eye 
open,  the  boys  keeping  awake  with  two — 
and  out  of  my  way — a  result  which  inter- 
ested me  the  more. 

If  my  Luigi  was  not  growing  restless  in 
my  beloved  Venice  (it  is  wonderful  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  earth  I  own)  I  would 
love  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  summer  along 
these  gray  canals,  especially  since  Bob's 
development  brings  a  daily  surprise.  Only 
to-day  I  caught  sight  of  him  half  hidden  in 


an  angle  of  a  wall,  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  little  tots  who  were  begging  him  for 
paper  pin-wheels  which  a  vendor  had 
stopped  to  sell,  an  infinitesimal  small  coin 
the  size  of  a  cuff  button  purchasing  a  dozen 
or  more.  When  I  again  looked  up  from  a 
canvas  each  tot  had  a  pin-wheel  and  later  on 
Bob,  that  much  poorer  in  pocket,  sneaked 
back  and  promptly  went  to  sleep. 

But  even  Bob's  future  beatification  can- 
not hold  me.  I  yearn  for  the  white,  blinding 
light  and  breathless  lagoons,  and  all  that 
makes  Venice  the  Queen  City  of  the  World. 
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Luigi  meets  me  inside  the  station.  It 
takes  a  soldo  to  get  in,  and  Luigi  has  but 
few  of  them,  but  he  is  always  there.  His 
gondola  is  moored  to  the  landing  steps  out- 
side— a  black  swan  of  a  boat,  all  morocco 
cushions  and  silk  fringes;  the  product  of  a 
thousand  years  of  tinkering  by  the  most 
fastidious  and  luxurious  people  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  and  still  to-day  the  most 
comfortable  conveyance  known  to  man. 

Hurry  up,  you  who  have  never  known  a 
gondola  or  a  Luigi !  A  vile-smelling,  chug- 
gity-chug  is  forcing  its  way  up  every  crooked 
392 


canal,  no  matter  how  narrow.  Two  Vene- 
tian shipyards  are  hammering  away  on 
their  hulls  or  polishing  their  motors.  Soon 
the  cost  of  production  will  drop  to  that  of  a 
gondola.  Then  look  out!  There  are  eight 
thousand  machinists  in  the  Arsenal  earning 
but  five  francs  a  day,  any  one  of  whom  can 
learn  to  run  a  motor  boat  in  a  week,  thus 
doubling  their  wages.  Worse  yet — the 
world  is  getting  keener  every  hour  for 
speedy  things.  I  may  be  wrong — I  hope 
and  pray  I  am — but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
handwriting  is  already  on  the  wall.    "This 
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way  to  the  Museo  Civico,"  it  reads — "if 
you  want  to  find  a  gondola  of  twenty-five 
years  ago."  As  for  the  Luigis  and  the  Es- 
peros — they  will  then  have  given  up  the  un- 
equal struggle. 

The  only  hope  rests  with  the  Venetians 
themselves.  They  have  restored  the  scarred 
Library,  and  are  rebuilding  the  Campanile, 
with  a  reverence  for  the  things  which  made 
their  past  glorious  that  commands  the  re- 
spect of  the  artistic  world.  The  gondola  is 
as  much  a  part  of  Venice  as  its  sunsets, 
pigeons,  and  palaces.    Let  them  by  special 


license  keep  the  Traghetti  intact,  with  their 
shuttles  of  gondolas  crossing  back  and  forth 
— then,  perhaps,  the  catastrophe  may  be 
deferred  for  a  few  decades. 

As  it  was  in  Dort  and  Papendrecht  so  it 
is  in  Venice.  Except  these  beastly,  vile- 
smelling  boats  there  is  nothing  new,  thank 
God.  Everything  else  is  faded,  weather- 
worn and  old,  everything  filled  with  sensu- 
ous beauty — sky,  earth,  lagoon,  garden  wall, 
murmuring  ripples — the  same  wonderful 
Venice  that  thrills  its  lovers  the  world  over. 
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And  the  old  painters  are  still  here — Wal- 
ter Brown,  Bunce,  Bompard,  Faulkner  and 
the  rest — successors  of  Ziem  and  Rico — 
men  who  have  loved  her  all  their  lives.  And 
with  them  a  new  band  of  devotees — Monet 
and  Louis  Aston  Knight  among  them. 
"  For  a  few  days,"  they  said  in  explanation, 
but  it  was  weeks  before  they  left — only  to 
return,  I  predict,  as  long  as  they  can  hold  a 
brush. 

As  for  Luigi  and  me — we  keep  on  our  ac- 
customed way,  leading  our  accustomed 
lives.  Seventeen  years  now  since  he  bent 
to  his  oar  behind  my  cushions — twenty-six 
in  all  since  I  began  to  idle  about  her  canals. 
It  is  either  the  little  canal  next  the  Public 
Garden,  or  up  the  Giudecca,  or  under  the 
bronze  horses  of  San  Marco;  or  it  may  be 
we  are  camped  out  in  the  Piazzetta  before 
the  Porta  della  Carta;  or  perhaps  up  the 
narrow  canal  of  San  Rocco,  or  in  the  Fruit 
Market  near  the  Rialto  while  the  boats  un- 
load their  cargoes. 

All  old  subjects  and  yet  ever  new;  each 
has  been  painted  a  thousand  times,  and 
in  as  many  different  lights  and  perspec- 
tives. And  yet  each  canvas  differs  from  its 
fellows  as  do  two  ripples  or  two  morning 
skies. 

For  weeks  we  drift  about.  One  day  Car- 
lotta,  the  fishwife  up  the  Fondamenta  della 
Pallada,  makes  us  our  coffee;  the  next 
Luigi  buys  it  of  some  smart  cafe*  on  the 
Piazza.  This  with  a  roll,  a  bit  of  Gorgon- 
zola  and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  half  a  dozen 
figs,  is  our  luncheon,  to  which  is  added  two 
curls  of  blue  smoke,  one  from  Luigi's  pipe 
and  the  other  from  my  cigarette.  Then  we 
fall  to  work  again. 

But  this  will  never  do!  While  I  have 
been  loafing  with  Luigi  not  only  has  the 
summer  slipped  away,  but  the  cool  winds 
of  October  have  crept  down  from  the  Alps. 
There  are  fresh  subjects  to  tackle — some  I 
have  never  seen.  Athens  beckons  to  me. 
The  columns  of  the  Parthenon  loom  up! 

If  there  are  half  a  dozen  ways  of  getting 
into  Papendrecht — there  is  only  one  of 
reaching  Athens — that  is,  if  you  start  from 
Venice.  Trieste  first,  either  by  rail  or  boat, 
and  then  aboard  one  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds 
and  so  on  down  the  Adriatic  to  Patras. 

It  is  October,  remember — when  every 
spear  of  grass  from  a  six-months'  drought 
— the  customary  dry  spell — is  burnt  to  a 


crisp.  It  will  rain  to-morrow,  or  next  week, 
they  will  tell  you — but  it  doesn't — never 
has  in  October — and  never  will.  Strange 
to  say,  you  never  miss  it — neither  in  the 
color  of  the  mountains  flanking  the  Adriatic 
or  in  any  one  of  the  ports  on  the  way  down, 
or  in  Patras  itself.  The  green  note  to  which 
I  have  been  accustomed — which  I  have 
labored  over  all  my  life — is  lacking,  and  a 
new  palette  takes  its  place — of  mauve,  vio- 
let, indescribable  blues  and  evanescent 
soap-bubble  reds.  The  slopes  of  the  hills 
are  mother-of-pearl,  their  tops  melting  into 
cloud  shadows  so  delicate  in  tone  that  you 
cannot  distinguish  where  one  leaves  off  and 
the  other  begins. 

And  it  is  so  in  Patras,  except  for  a  riotous, 
defiant  pine — green  as  a  spring  cabbage 
or  a  newly-painted  shutter — that  sucks  its 
moisture  from  nobody  knows  where — 
hasn't  any,  perhaps,  and  glories  in  its  shame. 
All  along  the  railroad  from  the  harbor  of 
Patras  to  the  outskirts  of  Athens  it  is  the 
same — bare  fields,  bare  hills,  streets  and 
roads  choked  with  dust.  And  so,  too,  when 
you  arrive  at  the  station  and  take  the  omni- 
bus for  the  Grande  Bretagne. 

By  this  time  you  are  accustomed  to  it — 
in  fact  you  rather  enjoy  it.  If  you  have  a 
doubt  of  it,  step  out  on  the  balcony  at  the 
front  of  the  hotel  and  look  up! 

Hanging  in  the  sky — in  an  air  of  pure 
ether,  set  in  films  of  silver  grays  in  which 
shimmer  millions  of  tones,  delicate  as  the 
shadings  of  a  pearl,  towers  the  Acropolis, 
its  crest  fringed  by  the  ruins  of  the  greatest 
temples  the  world  possesses. 

I  rang  a  bell. 

"  Get  me  a  carriage  and  send  me  up  a 
guide — anybody  who  can  speak  English 
and  who  is  big  enough  to  carry  a  sketch 
trap." 

He  must  have  been  outside,  so  quickly 
did  he  answer  the  call.  He  was  two-thirds 
the  size  of  William,  one  half  the  length  of 
Luigi,  and  one-third  the  age  of  Bob. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Vlanopoulos." 

"Anything  else?" 

"Yes— Panis." 

"Then  we'll  drop  the  last  half.  Put  those 
traps  in  the  carriage — and  take  me  to  the 
Parthenon." 

I  never  left  it  for  fourteen  consecutive 
days — nor  did  I  see  a  square  inch  of  Athens 
other  than  the  streets  I  drove  through  up 
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and  back  on  my  way  to  work.  Nor  have  I 
in  all  my  experience  ever  had  a  more 
competent,  obliging,  and  companionable 
guide — always  excepting  my  beloved  Luigi, 
who  is  not  only  my  guide,  but  my  protector 
and  friend  as  well. 

It  was  then  that  I  blessed  the  dust. 
Green  things,  wet  things,  soggy  things — 
such  as  mud  and  dull  skies  have  no  place  in 
the  scheme  of  the  Parthenon  and  its  con- 


tiguous temples  and  ruins.  That  wonder- 
ful tea-rose  marble,  with  its  stains  of  burnt 
sienna  marking  the  flutings  of  endless 
broken  columns  needs  no  varnishing  of 
moisture  to  enhance  its  beauty.  That  will 
do  for  the  facade  of  Burlington  House  with 
its  grimy  gray  statues,  or  the  moss-en- 
crusted tower  of  the  Groote  Kirk,  but 
never  here.  It  was  this  fear,  perhaps,  that 
kept  me  at  work,  haunted  as  I  was  by  the 
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bogy  of  "Rain  to-morrow.  It  always 
comes,  and  keeps  on  for  a  month  when  it 
starts  in."  Blessed  be  the  weather  clerk! 
It  never  started  in — not  until  I  reached 
Brindisi  on  my  way  back  to  Paris;  then,  if  I 
remember,  there  was  some  falling  weather 
— at  the  rate  of  two  inches  an  hour. 

I  might  as  well  confess  that  my  two 
weeks'  study  of  the  Acropolis,  beginning  at 
the  recently  uncovered  entrance  gate  and 
ending  in  the  Museum  behind  the  Par- 
thenon, added  nothing  to  my  previous 
knowledge — meagre  as  it  had  been.  Where 
the  Venetians  wrought  the  greatest  havoc, 
how  many  and  what  columns  were  thrown 
down;  how  high  and  thick  and  massive 
they  were;  what  parts  of  the  marvellous 
ruin  that  High  Robber  Chief  Lord  Elgin 
stole  and  carted  off  to  London,  and  still 
keeps  the  British  Museum  acting  as  "fence" ; 
how  wide  and  long  and  spacious  was  the 


superb  chamber  that  held  the  statue  the 
gods  loved — none  of  these  things  inter- 
ested me — do  not  now.  What  I  saw  was 
an  epoch  in  stone;  a  chronicle  telling  the 
story  of  a  civilization ;  a  glove  thrown  down 
to  posterity,  challenging  the  competition  of 
the  world. 

And  with  this  came  a  feeling  of  reverence 
so  profound,  so  awe-inspiring,  so  humbling, 
that  I  caught  myself  speaking  to  Panis  in 
whispers — as  one  does  in  a  temple  when 
the  service  is  in  progress.  This,  as  the  sun 
sped  its  course  and  the  purple  shadows  of 
the  coming  night  began  to  creep  up  the 
steps  and  columns  of  the  marvellous  pile, 
its  pediment  bathed  in  the  rose-glow  of  the 
fading  day,  was  followed  by  a  silence  that 
neither  of  us  cared  to  break.  For  then  the 
wondrous  temple  took  on  the  semblance  of 
some  old  sage,  the  sunlight  on  his  forehead 
the  shadow  of  the  future  about  his  knees. 


THE  STRANGER 

By  Grace  Fallow  Norton 

All  through  the  village  we  are  still; 

We  wait  for  him  to  pass. 
In  the  white  villa  on  the  hill 

They  turn  and  turn  the  glass. 

He  is  a  stranger — fair,  they  say, 

And  young.     The  young  should  live! 

The  beautiful,  the  strong,  the  gay, 
Deep  into  life  should  dive 

And  breast  its  waves  and  buoyant  swim- 
Alas — he  drifts  to  port. 

Another  current  carries  him 
Beyond  the  billow-sport, 

Beyond  the  harbor,  past  the  hill, 
Beneath  the  churchyard  grass.  .  .  . 

All  through  the  village  we  are  still. 
We  wait  for  him  to  pass. 
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William  T.  Sherman. 

From  the  bronzed  cast  of  the  bust  by  Saint-Gaudens,  given  by  him  to 
Mrs.  Paul  Thorudike  in  1891. 
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EN  years  after  General 
Sherman  attained  the 
height  of  his  military 
achievement  he  pub- 
lished (in  1875)  his 
"Memoirs, "  an  out- 
spoken record  of  his  ca- 
reer in  peace  and  war.  Ten  years  later  he 
revised  the  "Memoirs"  in  the  light  of  the 
abundant  comment  and  criticism  which 
they  called  forth.    When  nearly  two  more 


decades  had  passed,  one  of  his  children 
gave  the  public  (in  1904)  a  liberal  portion 
of  the  life-long  correspondence  between  the 
General  and  his  brother,  the  Hon.  John 
Sherman.  Both  the  "Memoirs"  and  the 
"Sherman  Letters"  brought  to  the  readers 
of  such  books  an  animating  knowledge  of 
General  Sherman  as  a  writer — forcible,  in- 
dividual, fearless,  the  very  counterpart  in 
expression  of  everything  which  the  history 
of  his  country  records  of  him  in  action. 
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Now  the  Civil  War  is  in  its  fifth  decade 
behind  us,  and  the  time  has  come  for  draw- 
ing upon  the  last  considerable  collection  of 
General  Sherman's  writing  to  which  the 
public  may  expect  even  a  limited  admis- 
sion. These  are  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  Ellen  Boyle  Ewing,  who,  in  1850,  became 
his  wife.  To  the  house  of  her  father,  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  he  went  to 
live  as  a  son  upon  the  death  of  his  own 
father  in  1829.  The  first  of  the  letters  bears 
the  date  of  1837,  the  year  in  which  the  boy 
of  seventeen  left  his  adopted,  and  adopting, 
home  to  become  a  cadet  at  West  Point. 
Mr.  Ewing  was  then  Secretary  of  War,  and 
to  him  young  Sherman  owed  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  military  school.  This  debt,  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  say,  was  quite 
secondary  to  that  of  the  whole-souled  boy- 
and-girl  relationship  which  grew  into  the 
vital  devotion  and  confidence  of  man  apd 
wife.  In  and  out  of  the  army  Sherman  was 
of  necessity  long  and  often  separated  from 
the  domestic  centre  in  which  his  strong  af- 
fections were  deeply  rooted.  His  letters 
home,  therefore,  were  always  the  frank  and 
authentic  records  of  the  events  which  most 
nearly  concerned  him.  The  historic  im- 
portance of  these  events  would  of  itself  jus- 
tify the  publication  of  the  letters.  But  to 
this  must  be  added  their  biographical  sig- 
nificance. Through  their  fresh  illumina- 
tion of  the  Civil  War  period,  with  which  the 
present  series  will  particularly  deal,  and 
through  their  spontaneous  revealing  of  the 
more  intimate  human  qualities  of  Sherman 
himself,  they  belong  to  the  annals  both  of 
American  history  and  of  American  biog- 
raphy. 

Sherman  was  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  the*  men  whose  names  were  most 
closely  linked  with  glory  when  the  Civil 
War  was  done  were  at  its  beginning  virtu- 
ally unknown  to  fame.  His  military  oppor- 
tunities had  been  few  and  unimportant. 
The  Southern  posts,  to  which  he  was  or- 
dered after  graduating  at  West  Point,  were 
cramped  arenas  for  distinction.  The  Mex- 
ican War  brought  him  nothing  better 
than  quiet  service  in  California.  In  his 
"Memoirs"  he  wrote:  "I  felt  deeply  the 
fact  that  our  country  had  passed  through  a 
foreign  war,  that  my  comrades  had  fought 
great  battles,  and  yet  I  had  not  heard  a  hos- 
tile shot.  Of  course,  I  thought  it  the  last 
and  only  chance  in  my  day,  and  that  my 


career  as  a  soldier  was  at  an  end."  In  1 853 
he  resigned  from  the  army,  with  encourag- 
ing prospects  of  success  in  banking.  In- 
stead, the  ill-starred  time  brought  him  dis- 
appointments and  losses  in  California,  New- 
York  and  St.  Louis.  Yet  everywhere  came 
occasions  for  playing  the  part  of  a  man,  and 
everywhere  he  played  it  manfully.  Every- 
where, too,  the  unpublished  letters,  like  the 
"  Memoirs,"  reveal  him  making  the  most  of 
all  opportunities  for  self-improvement.  As 
early  as  1842,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
two,  we  see  him,  for  example,  cultivating  at 
Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C,  his  gift  for  painting. 
In  1844  he  utilizes  the  leisure  of  the  same 
Southern  post  by  reading  law.  This  activity 
of  mind  and  spirit  shows  itself  again  and 
again.  One  is  not  surprised  at  finding  him 
receiving  a  lawyer's  license  in  Kansas,  in 
^858,  without  examination,  "on  the  ground 
of  general  intelligence."  *  The  entire  auto- 
biographic record  speaks,  always  indirectly, 
for  the  rare  accumulations  not  only  of  in- 
telligence, but  of  the  fruits  of  character 
which  Sherman  brought  to  the  last  employ- 
ment he  undertook  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War. 

This  was  the  superintendency  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Seminary  of  Learning 
and  Military  Academy,  which  opened  its 
doors  to  pupils  on  January  1,  i860.  It 
must  have  been  partly  "on  the  ground  of 
general  intelligence"  again  that  Sherman 
was  selected  for  this  work.  Certainly  he 
had  had  no  special  training  for  the  conduct 
of  an  institution  of  learning.  But  the  school 
was  more  than  that.  Its  founders  had  be- 
fore their  eyes  the  model  of  such  an  acad- 
emy as  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
which  in  turn  looked  to  West  Point  for 
many  of  its  ideals;  and  Sherman's  military 
education  and  experience  were,  of  course, 
an  important  element  in  his  equipment  for 
the  new  task.  Had  either  he  or  the  Loui- 
siana authorities  known  that  secession  and 
war  were  impending  it  is  obvious  that  a 
soldier  so  devoted  to  the  Union  would  never 
have  gone  into  the  South  with  the  mission 
which  took  him  there.  What  he  experienced 
in  handling  a  difficult  administrative  prob- 
lem, what  he  gained  in  the  clarifying  of  his 
own  outlook  upon  national  issues,  in  a  word, 
what  he  learned  in  his  brief  period  of  teach- 
ing— all  this  is  set  forth  in  the  letters  about 
and  from  the  Seminary  of  Learning  and 

•'•  Memoirs"  (1885),  I,  168. 
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Military  Academy  at  Alexandria,  Louisi- 
ana. Dramatically  they  stand  as  prologue 
to  the  scenes  of  war  with  which  the  succeed- 
ing letters  will  deal. 

On  the  way  down  the  Mississippi  to  his 
new  enterprise  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Mrs. 


John's  *  position  and  Tom's  f  may  force 
me  at  times  to  appear  opposed  to  extreme 
southern  views,  or  they  may  attempt  to  ex- 
tract from  me  promises  I  will  not  give;  and  it 
may  be,  this  position  as  the  head  of  a  Mili- 
tary College  south,  maybe  inconsistent  with 


The  house  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  in  which  General  Sherman  was  born 
February  8th,  1820. 


Sherman,  who  remained  with  their  children 
in  Lancaster,  Ohio: 

Steamer  L.  M.  Kennett, 

Saturday,  October  29,  1859. 

.  .  .  I  find  Southern  men,  even  men 
as  well  informed  as  Turner,*  are  as  big 
fools  as  the  abolitionists.  Though  Brown's 
whole  expedition  proves  clearly  that  the 
Northern  people  oppose  Slavery  in  the 
abstract,  and  yet  very  few  will  go  so  far 
as  to  act,  yet  the  extreme  Southrons  pre- 
tend to  think  that  the  northern  people 
hdve  nothing  to  do  but  steal  niggers  and 
preach  sedition. 

*  Major  Turner,  of  St.  Louis,  Sherman's  former  partner 
In  the  banking  business. 


decent  independence.  I  don't  much  appre- 
hend such  a  state  of  case,  still  feeling  runs  so 
high  when  a  nigger  is  concerned  that  like  re- 
ligious questions,  common  sense  is  disregard- 
ed, and  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  man- 
kind in  such  cases  induces  me  to  point  out  a 
combination  that  may  yet  operate  on  our  fate . 
I  have  heard  men  of  good  sense  say  that 
the  union  of  States  any  longer  was  impossi- 
ble, and  that  the  South  was  preparing  for  a 
change.  If  such  a  change  be  contemplated 
and  overt  acts  be  attempted,  of  course,  I 
will  not  go  with  the  South  because  with 

*  The  Hon.  John  Sherman  was  especially  conspicuous  at 
thb  time  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

t  Mrs.  Sherman's  brother,  afterwards  Gen.  Thomas  Ewing, 
then  a  lawyer  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
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slavery,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  op- 
posed to  it,  they  in  case  of  leaving  the 
Union  will  have  worse  wars  and  tumults 
than  now  distinguish  Mexico. 

If  I  have  to  fight  hereafter  I  would  prefer 
an  open  country  and  white  enemies. 

I  merely  allude  to  these  things  now  be- 
cause I  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  about 
such  things,  and  generally  that  the  southern 
states,  by  military  colleges  and  organiza- 
tions, were  looking  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  If  they  design  to  protect  them- 
.selves  against  negroes,  or  abolitionists,  I 
will  help ;  if  they  propose  to  leave  the  Union 
on  account  of  a  supposed  fact  that  the 
northern  people  are  all  abolitionists  like 
Giddings  and  Brown,  then  I  will  stand  by 
Ohio  and  the  North  West.    .    .    . 

The  preparations  for  opening  the  school, 
in  "a  gorgeous  palace  altogether  too  good 
for  its  purpose,"  the  discipline  of  refractor)' 
pupils,  the  delicacy  of  Sherman's  own  posi- 
tion as  the  brother  of  so  notable  a  Repub- 
lican as  John  Sherman — these  and  many 
other  passing  matters  filled  the  letters  of 
the  first  months  in  Louisiana.  A  letter  of 
the  summer  when  all  men  were  beginning 
to  wonder  what  the  next  administration  at 
Washington  would  bring  forth  shows  Sher- 
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man  still  a  Northerner  who  could  hold  office 
in  the  South  as  honorably  and  consistently 
as  any  of  his  kind: 

Alexandria,  July  10,  i860. 

.  .  .  I  feel  little  interest  in  politics  and 
certainly  am  glad  to  see  it  realized  that  poli- 
ticians can 't  govern  the  country.  They  may 
agitate,  but  cannot  control.  Let  who  may 
be  elected,  the  same  old  game  will  be  played, 
and  he  will  go  out  of  office  like  Pierce  and 
Buchanan  with  their  former  honors  all  sunk 
and  lost.  I  only  wonder  that  honorable 
men  should  seek  the  office. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  any  of  the  parties 
would  materially  interfere  with  the  slavery 
in  the  states,  and  in  the  territories  it  is  a 
mere  abstraction.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
in  the  present  Slave  States  for  all  the  ne- 
groes, but  the  time  has  come  when  the  Free 
States  may  annoy  the  Slave  States  by  laws 
of  a  general  declaration,  but  that  they  will 
change  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  I 
don't  believe.  All  the  Congresses  on  earth 
can't  make  the  negro  anything  else  than 
what  he  is;  he  must  be  subject  to  the  white 
man,  or  he  must  amalgamate  or  be  de- 
stroyed. Two  such  races  cannot  live  in 
harmony  save  as  master  and  slave.  Mexico 
shows  the  result  of  general  equality  and 
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amalgamation,  and  the  Indians  give  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  fate  of  negroes  if  they  are 
released  from  the  control  of  the  whites.  Of 
course  no  one  can  guess  what  the  wild  un- 
bridled passions  of  men  may  do,  but  I  don't 
believe  that  the  present  excitement  in  poli- 
tics is  anything  more  than  the  signs  of  the 
passage  of  power  from  southern  politicians 
to  northern  and  western  politicians.  The 
negro  is  made  the  hobby,  but  I  know  that 
northern  men  don't  care  any  more  about  the 
rights  and  humanities  of  the  negroes  than 
the  southerners.  At  present  negroes  work 
under  control  of  white  men  and  the  conse- 
quence is  the  annual  yield  of  $200,000,000 
of  cotton,  sugar  and  other  produce  that 
would  not  be  without  such  labor;  and  so 
long  as  that  is  the  case  I  don't  fear  a  change 
in  this  respect.  .  .  . 

When  the  November  elections  were  draw- 
ing near,  Sherman  clearly  felt  that  a  crisis 
was  at  hand,  and  wrote  (November  3):  "I 
say  but  little,  try  and  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness, and  await  the  issue  of  events."  A 
week  later  he  wrote  as  follows: 

Alexandria,  November  io,  i860. 
.  .  .  We  have  had  a  week  of  cold  stormy 
rains,  but  it  has  cleared  off  and  today 
is  bright  and  warm.  I  am  going  into  town 
today  and  will  leave  this  at  the  post  office. 
The  election  came  off  on  Tuesday  and  re- 
sulted in  Alexandria  for  a  majority  for 
Breckenridge,  next  Bell,  next  Douglass.  Of 
course  there  were  no  votes  for  Lincoln.  In- 
deed he  has  no  ticket  in  this  state.  I  received 
a  note  from  a  friend  advising  me  to  vote.  I 
thought  the  matter  over,  and  concluded  I 
would  not  vote.  Technically  I  was  en- 
titled to  a  vote  as  I  entered  Louisiana  just  a 
year  ago,  but  I  thought  I  ought  not  to  vote 
in  this  election,  and  did  not.  I  would  have 
preferred  Bell,  but  I  think  he  has  no  chance, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  subject  to  any  po- 
litical conditions.  If  I  am  to  hold  my  place 
by  a  political  tenure,  I  prefer  again  to  turn 
vagabond.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  my  not  voting  was  construed  into 
a  friendly  regard  for  Lincoln,  and  that  it 
might  result  in  my  being  declared  a  public 
enemy.  I  shall,  however,  rest  under  a  be- 
lief that  now  as  the  election  is  over,  all  this 
hard  feeling  will  subside  and  peace  once 
more  settle  on  the  country.  We  have  no  re- 
turns as  yet.  Maybe  the  mail  tonight  will 
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bring  some  returns  from  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Ohio,  those  large  states  that 
determine  this  election,  but  I  do  not  count 
on  any  clear  knowledge  till  next  Mon- 
day. ... 

No  matter  which  way  we  turn  there  arise 
difficulties  which  seem  insurmountable.  In 
case  Lincoln  is  elected,  they  say  South  Caro- 
lina will  secede  and  that  the  Southern  States 
will  not  see  her  forced  back.  Secession 
must  result  in  civil  war,  anarchy  and  ruin 
to  our  present  form  of  government;  but  if 
it  is  attempted  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to 
be  here.    But  I  still  hope  for  quiet.  .  *  . 

Though  hoping  for  quiet,  Sherman  could 
not  but  see  in  the  signs  of  the  times  many 
warnings  of  disaster  to  his  country  and  con- 
fusion for  himself.  The  following  letters 
abound  in  these  indications: 

Alexandria,  November  29,  i860. 

.  .  .  This  is  a  holiday — Thanksgiving 
and  prayer;  but  holidays  and  Sundays  are 
my  worst  days  as  then  the  Cadets  are  idle 
and  mischievous. 

Governor  Moore  has  issued  his  procla- 
mation calling  the  Legislature  together  for 
December  10,  and  the  proclamation  is 
couched  in  ugly  language,  different  from 
his  usual  more  conservative  tone.  It  is 
manifest  to  me  now  that  the  leading  poli- 
ticians of  the  state  have  conferred  together 
and  have  agreed  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  or 
at  all  events  to  favor  the  new  doctrine  of 
secession.  The  Legislature  will  determine 
the  call  of  a  Convention,  and  the  Conven- 
tion will  decide  very  much  according  to  the 
other  events  that  may  occur  in  the  mean- 
time. This  imposes  on  us  a  change  of  pur- 
pose, and  it  will  not  do  for  you  or  any  one 
to  come  south  unless  this  state  of  feeling 
changes.  I  know  the  governor  and  believe 
him  an  excellent  thermometer  of  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  of  Louisiana.  I  hear 
that  business  is  dead  in  New  Orleans,  all  of 
which  is  an  evidence  that  the  abolitionists 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  on  the  "  Irresist- 
ible Conflict." 

I  am  sick  of  this  everlasting  subject.  The 
truth  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  world. 
Here  they  know  that  all  you  in  Ohio  have 
to  do  is  to  steal  niggers,  and  in  Ohio,  though 
the  people  are  quiescent,  yet  they  believe 
that  the  South  are  determined  to  enlarge 
the  area  of  niggers.    Like  Burton  in  "  Too- 
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dies"  I  say,  "Damn  the  niggers."  I  wish 
they  were  anywhere  or  be  kept  at  their  work. 
I  observe  more  signs  of  a  loosened  disci- 
pline here.  Boys  are  careless  and  last  night 
because  the  supper  did  not  please  them, 
they  smashed  the  crockery  and  made  a  riot 
generally.  Pistols  were  fired,  which  scared 
Joe  *  very  much.  His  education  has  been 
neglected,  but  I  think  he  will  get  used  to  it. 
We  have  dismissed  jive  cadets  and  others 
must  share  their  fate.  .  .  .  Still  this  is 
a  small  matter  susceptible  of  remedy,  but 
the  secession  movement  underlays  the  very 
safety  of  everything.  .  .  . 

Alexandria,  December  16,  i860. 

The  Telegraph  has  announced  to  you  ere 
this  that  Governor  Moore,  hurried  on  by 
the  wild  enthusiasm  which  now  pervades 
the  southern  mind,  has  caused  the  Forts  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  occupied 
by  volunteers  from  New  Orleans.  Also 
those  at  the  outlets  of  Lakes  Pontchartrain 
and  Borgne,  and  moreover  that  he  has 
caused  a  large  force  to  surround  the  bar- 
racks at  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  garrison  to 
surrender.  Major  Haskin  f  will  be  much 
blamed,  but  he  is  a  plain  brave  man,  lost  an 
arm  in  Mexico,  but  he  had  only  a  single 
company,  in  an  open  barracks,  and  was  sta- 
tioned there,  as  among  friends,  to  protect  the 
arsenal  not  against  the  people  but  against 
the  negroes.  All  these  are  acts  of  hostility 
and  war.  The  news  will  cause  intense  feel- 
ing in  the  North  and  West.  They  were  en- 
tirely too  precipitate,  and  Governor  Moore 
is  even  censured  here ;  still,  the  fact  is  mani- 
fest that  the  people  of  the  South  are  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

I  went  to  Alexandria  in  a  hard  rain  yes- 
terday, and  saw  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Edgar  [  ?] 
Wise  and  others,  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  Legislature  and  spoke  my  mind 
fully  and  clearly,  that  these  were  acts  of  un- 
justifiable war,  and  that  I  could  no  longer 
remain  silent.    I  asked  to  be  relieved.  .  .  . 

Alexandria,  December  18,  i860. 
...  I  cannot  remain  here  much  be- 
yond January  23,  the  time  set  for  the 
State  Convention  to  dissolve  the  connec- 
tion of  this  state  with  the  United  States. 
The  Legislature  only  sat  three  days  and 

*  "  A  bugler  I  picked  up  in  New  Orleans,  a  kind  of  circus 
*n."— MS.  letter,  Nov.  3,  1860. 
"  Joseph  A.  Haskin. 


passed  unanimously  the  bills  for  arming  the 
state  and  calling  a  convention.  That  con- 
vention has  only  to  decree  what  has  already 
been  resolved  on  and  proclaimed  by  the 
governor,  that  Louisiana  cannot  remain  un- 
der a  Black  Republican  President.  The 
opinion  is  universal  that  disunion  is  re- 
solved on  and  the  only  open  questions  are 
— what  states  will  compose  the  Southern 
Confederacy?  I  regard  the  failure  of  Bu- 
chanan to  strengthen  Major  Anderson  at 
Fort  Moultrie  as  absolutely  fatal,  as  the 
evidence  of  contemptible  pusillanimity  of 
our  general  government — almost  convinc- 
ing me  that  the  government  is  not  worth 
saving.  No  wonder  General  Cass  forth- 
with resigned.  The  banks  in  New  Orleans 
continue  good,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  send 
you  a  month's  pay  at  the  close  of  this  month; 
but  for  mercy's  sake  be  close  and  mean,  for 
I  cannot  say  how  soon  all  my  supplies  will 
come  to  a  conclusion.  .  .  . 

At  the  opening  of  186 1  Sherman,  as  the 
two  last  letters  have  shown,  had  found  his 
place  untenable,  and,  having  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  his  post,  was  preparing  for  that 
severance  of  his  relations  with  the  state  of 
Louisiana  which  is  shown,  in  the  official 
correspondence  preserved  in  the  "Me- 
moirs," to  have  been  effected  so  creditably 
to  all  concerned  in  it.  The  letters  to  Mrs. 
Sherman  during  these  final  weeks  speak 
clearly  for  his  more  intimate  views  of  the 
conditions  that  surrounded  him.  In  the 
first  of  them  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  struck  with  Sherman's  prescience  re- 
garding the  attack  upon  Sumter  and  the 
importance  of  the  Mississippi,  where  his 
own  powers  were  to  be  tested,  in  the  im- 
pending conflict. 

[Date  missing:  early  in  January,  1861.] 
.  .  .  The  Governor  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  large  arsenal  here.  We 
now  have  a  limited  supply  of  arms.  I  have 
announced  my  position;  as  long  as  Louisi- 
ana is  in  the  Union  I  will  serve  her  honestly 
and  faithfully,  but  if  she  quits,  I  will  quit  too. 
I  will  not  for  a  day  or  even  an  hour  occupy 
a  position  of  apparent  hostility  to  Uncle 
Sam. 

That  government  is  weak  enough,  but  is 
the  only  thing  in  America  that  has  even  the 
semblance  of  a  government.  These  State 
governments  are  ridiculous  pretences  of  a 
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government,  liable  to  explode  at  the  call  of 
any  mob.  I  don't  want  to  be  premature, 
and  will  hold  on  to  the  last  moment  in  hopes 
of  change,  but  they  seem  to  be  pushing 
events  ridiculously  fast.  There  is  an  evi- 
dent purpose,  a  dark  design,  not  to  allow 
time  for  thought  and  reflection.  These 
southern  leaders  understand  the  character 
of  their  people  and  want  action  before  the 
spirit  subsides.  Robert  Anderson  com- 
mands at  Charleston,  and  there  I  look  for 
the  first  actual  collision.  Old  Fort  Moul- 
trie, every  brick  of  which  is  as  plain  now  in 
my  memory  as  the  sidewalk  in  Lancaster, 
will  become  historical.  It  is  weak  and  I 
can  scale  any  of  its  bastions.  If  secession, 
dissolution  and  civil  war  do  come,  South 
Carolina  will  soon  drop  far  astern,  and  the 
battle  will  be  fought  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Western  States  never  should  consent 
to  a  hostile  people  holding  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Should  I  be  forced  to  act 
promptly  I  will  turn  up,  either  at  St.  Louis 
or  Washington.  Turner  knows  full  well 
where  I  am,  but  he  is  angry  with  me  about 
his  charge  against  Ohio  of  nigger  stealing. 
You  remember  my  answer  from  Lancaster. 
I  am  very  well.   Weather  cold  and  overcast. 

Alexandria,  January  5,  1861. 

I  have  finished  my  Report,  and  placed  all 
the  papers  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Smith,  Vice 
President.  I  walked  into  town  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  poor  Clay  *  being  dead  and 
buried.  Dr.  Smith  was  away  and  I  only  re- 
mained a  few  hours.  Alexandria  at  best  is 
not  a  cheerful  .town,  but  now  decidedly  the 
reverse.  Everybody  naturally  feels  the 
danger  which  envelopes  us  all  in  one  com- 
mon cause.  I  have  had  nothing  said  to  me 
at  all,  and  I  discuss  the  questions  of  the 
day  freely  with  my  equals,  and  try  to  keep 
my  peace  with  loungers  about  the  street 
corners  and  ferry  boat  landing.  I  always 
say  what  is  my  real  belief,  that  though  the 
Slavery  question  seems  to  be  the  question, 
that  soon  it  will  sink  into  insignificance. 

Our  country  has  become  so  democratic, 
that  the  mere  popular  opinion  of  any  town 
or  village  rises  above  the  law.  Men  have 
ceased  to  look  to  constitutions  and  law 
books  for  their  guides,  but  have  studied 
popular  opinion  in  bar  rooms  and  village 
newspapers,  and  that  was  and  is  law.  The 
old  women  and  grannies  of  New  England, 

*  A  horse. 


reasoning  from  abstract  principles,  must 
defy  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  The 
people  of  the  South,  not  relying  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  must  allow  their  people 
to  favor  filibustering  expeditions  against 
the  solemn  treaties  of  the  land,  and  every- 
where from  California  to  Maine  any  man 
could  do  murder,  robbery  or  arson  if  the 
people's  prejudices  lay  in  that  direction. 
And  now  things  are  at  such  a  pass  that  no 
one  section  believes  the  other  and  we  are 
beginning  to  fight.  The  right  of  secession 
is  but  the  beginning  of  the  end,  it  is  utterly 
wrong,  and  the  President  ought  never  for 
one  moment  to  have  permitted  the  South 
Carolinians  to  believe  he  would  not  enforce 
the  Revenue  Laws,  and  hold  the  public 
property  in  Charleston  Harbor.  Had  he 
promptly  reinforced  Major  Anderson,  the 
Charlestonians  would  have  been  a  little 
more  circumspect.  My  only  hope  is  that 
Major  Anderson  may  hold  out,  that  rein- 
forcements may  reach  him,  and  that  the 
people  may  feel  that  they  can't  always  do 
as  they  please,  or  in  other  words  that  they 
ain't  so  free  and  independent  as  they  think. 
In  this  view  I  am  alone  here,  but  I  do  so 
think  and  will  say.it. 

As  to  our  own  situation  it  is  too  bad  to 
think  of.  I  have  got  pretty  near  to  the  end 
of  my  rope.  I  have  neither  health,  strength 
or  purpose  to  start  out  life  anew.  .  .  . 

Seminary,  January  13,  1861. 
.  .  .  Yours  of  the  4th  is  at  hand.  Our 
mails  have  been  irregular,  but  this  came  on 
time.  I  see  no  change  to  note  here  in  public 
sentiment.  The  fact  that  Seward  has  been 
named  as  Secretary  of  State  to  Lincoln  en- 
ables the  leaders  to  show  that  their  sus- 
picions are  right,  that  the  Republicans  and 
abolitionists  are  identical.  I  am  therefore 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  the  Cotton 
States  are  off,  and  it  is  an  even  chance  with 
all  the  Slave  States.  I  take  the  Missouri 
Republican  and  National  Intelligencer, 
which  seem  to  oppose  secession,  but  they 
cannot  stem  the  torrent.  The  revolution 
has  begun,  and  the  national  government 
has  shown  weakness  in  all  its  attempts. 
Anderson  is  the  only  one  who  has  acted. 
General  Scott,  in  sending  reinforcements, 
ought  not  to  have  trusted  the  "Star  of  the 
West",  the  same  in  which  we  went  to  Cali- 
fornia seven  years  ago.  She  could  not  ven- 
ture to  receive  a  fire.    Frigates  and  strong 
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war  steamers  should  have  gone,  which  could 
have  forced  their  way  past  the  land  bat- 
teries. I  hope  still  this  will  be  done.  It 
will  be  a  triumph  to  South  Carolina  to  beat 
Uncle  Sam. 

Still  Charleston  is  nothing  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  I  am  satisfied  the  Forts  at  the 
mouth  and  the  Lakes  will  be  taken  by  order 
of  Governor  Moore  of  this  state,  before  they 
are  occupied  by  the  United  States.  All  these 
are  acts  of  war.  War  has  begun,  and  it  is 
idle  to  say  that  the  South  is  not  in  earnest 
Louisiana  has  not  yet  seceded,  yet  the  dele- 
gates favorable  to  such  a  course  are  elected, 
even  in  New  Orleans  where  the  union  feel- 
ing is  thought  to  be  strongest.  .  .  . 

In  January  Sherman  was  asked  to  re- 
ceive and  render  account  for  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  ammunition  seized  by  the 
state  of  Louisiana  from  the  United  States 
arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge.  This  was  more 
than  he  could  undertake,  and  he  asked  im- 
mediately to  be  relieved  of  his  superin- 
tendency.  A  letter  of  February  i  to  Mrs. 
Sherman  quotes  some  of  the  expressions  of 
regret  at  his  departure  to  be  found  in  the 
official  communications  given  at  length  in 
the i  l  Memoirs. "  About  the  end  of  the  month 
he  turned  his  face  northward,  far  poorer  in 
prospects  than  he  had  been  on  coming 
to  Louisiana,  far  richer  in  knowledge  of 
the  Southern  people  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
problems  to  be  solved  by  the  dreaded 
processes  of  war. 

It  was  necessary  for  Sherman,  however, 
to  provide  at  once  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  and  to  this  end  he  assumed  on  the 
i  st  of  April  the  presidency  of  a  street  rail- 
way in  St.  Louis.  A  few  days  later  the  gov- 
ernment offered  him  the  chief  clerkship  of 
the  War  Department,  which  he  declined. 
He  was  unwilling,  also,  to  volunteer  for  the 
brief  term  of  service  in  the  army  which  at 
first  seemed  sufficient  to  the  authorities. 
When  the  three-years  call  came  he  offered 
himself  without  delay,  and  on  the  14th  of 
May  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Regular  Infantry,  a  regiment  still  to 
be  formed.  Before  he  left  St.  Louis  to  re- 
port at  Washington  for  orders  he  wrote, 
with  characteristic  foresight,  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Thomas  E  wing,  Jr. :  "After  all  the 
Mississippi  River  is  the  hardest  and  most 
important  task  of  the  war,  and  I  know  of 
to  one  competent,  unless  it  be  McClellan. 


But  as  soon  as  real  war  begins,  new  men, 
heretofore  unheard  of,  will  emerge  from 
obscurity,  equal  to  any  occasion.  Only 
I  think  it  is  to  be  a  long  war, — very 
long, — much  longer  than  any  politician 
thinks." 

Ordered  first  to  inspection  duty  in  and 
about  Washington,  Sherman  found  him- 
self, June  30th,  in  command  of  the  Third 
Brigade  of  the  First  Division  of  the  army 
about  to  set  forth  on  the  march  which  ended 
at  Bull  Run.  Before  the  fight  there  were 
two  letters,  July  16th  and  19th.  "Tell 
Willy,"  *  he  wrote  in  the  first  of  these,  "I 
have  another  war  sword  which  he  can  add 
to  his  present  armory.  When  I  come  home 
again  I  will  gratify  his  ambition  on  that 
score,  though  truly  I  do  not  choose  for  him 
or  Tommy  f  the  military  profession.  It  is 
too  full  of  blind  chances  to  be  worthy  of  a 
first  place  among  callings."  In  the  second, 
there  is  a  further  token  of  his  constant 
thought  for  the  circle  at  home:  "My  faith 
in  you  and  the  children  is  perfect,  and  let 
what  may  befall  me  I  feel  they  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  grow  up  in  goodness  and  useful- 
ness." In  a  brief  letter  of  July  24,  full  of 
the  humiliation  of  a  defeat,  which  could 
not  have  occurred  if  Sherman's  own  spirit 
could  have  animated  McDowell's  army,  he 
exclaimed,  "Well,  as  I  am  sufficiently  dis- 
graced now,  I  suppose  soon  I  can  sneak 
into  some  quiet  corner.  I  was  under  heavy 
fires  for  hours,  touched  on  the  knee  and 
shoulder,  my  horse  shot  through  the  leg, 
and  was  every  way  exposed,  and  cannot 
imagine  how  I  escaped  except  to  experience 
the  mortification  of  retreat,  rout,  confusion, 
and  now  abandonment  by  whole  regiments." 
Four  days  later  Sherman  found  leisure  to 
write  a  full  account  of  the  battle  and  his 
part  in  it: 

Fort  Corcoran,  July  28,  Sunday. 

I  have  already  written  to  you  since  my 
return  from  the  unfortunate  defeat  at  Bull 
Run.  I  had  previously  conveyed  to  you 
the  doubts  that  oppressed  my  mind  on  the 
score  of  discipline. 

Four  large  columns  of  poorly  disciplined 
militia  left  this  place,  the  Long  bridge  and 
Alexandria,  all  concentrating  at  a  place 
called  Centreville,  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Washington.    We  were  the  first  column  to 

*  Sherman's  oldest  son. 
t  A  younger  son. 
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reach  Centreville,  the  enemy  abandoning 
all  defences  en  route. 

The  first  day  of  our  arrival  our  com- 
mander, General  Tyler,  advanced  on  Bull 
Run,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  distant, 
and  against  orders  engaged  the  batteries. 
He  sent  back  to  Centreville  and  I  advanced 
with  our  Brigade,  when  we  lay  for  half  an 
hour,  amidst  descending  shots,  killing  a  few 
of  our  men.  The  batteries  were  full  a  mile 
distant  and  I  confess  I,  nor  any  person  in 
my  Brigade,  saw  an  enemy. 

Towards  evening  we  returned  to  Centre- 
ville. 

That  occurred  on  Thursday.  We  lay  in 
camp  till  Saturday  night  by  which  the  whole 
army  was  assembled  in  and  about  Centre- 
ville. We  got  orders  for  march  at  2\  Sun- 
day morning, — our  column  of  three  brig- 
ades— Schenck,  Sherman  and  Keyes — to 
move  straight  along  a  road  to  Bull  Run; 
another  of  about  ten  thousand  men  to  make 
a  circuit  by  the  right,  (Hunter's)  and  come 
upon  the  enemy  in  front  of  us;  Heintzel- 
man's  column  of  about  similar  strength  also 
to  make  a  wide  circuit  to  sustain  Hunter. 
We  took  the  road  first,  and  about  6  a.m. 
came  in  sight  of  Bull  Run.  We  saw  in  the 
grey  light  of  morning  men  moving  about, 
but  no  signs  of  batteries.  I  rode  well  down 
to  the  Stone  Bridge  which  crosses  the 
stream,  saw  plenty  of  trees  cut  down,  some 
bush  huts,  such  as  soldiers  use  on  picket 
guard,  but  none  of  the  evidences  of  strong 
fortifications  we  had  been  led  to  believe. 

Our  business  was  simply  to  threaten,  and 
give  time  for  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  to 
make  their  circuit.  We  arranged  our  troops 
to  this  end,  Schenck  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
and  I  to  the  right,  Keyes  behind  in  reserve. 
We  had  with  us  two  six  gun  batteries,  and  a 
3op.  gun.  This  was  fired  several  times,  but 
no  answer.  We  shifted  positions  several 
times,  firing  whenever  we  had  reason  to 
suppose  there  were  any  troops.  About  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock,  we  saw  the  cloud  of  dust 
in  the  direction  of  Hunter's  approach,  saw 
one  or  more  regiments  of  the  enemy  leave 
their  line  and  move  in  that  direction,  soon 
the  firing  of  musketry  and  guns  showing  the 
engagement  had  commenced.  Early  in  the 
morning  I  saw  a  flag  flying  behind  some 
trees.  Some  of  the  soldiers  seeing  it  called 
out,  "Colonel,  there's  a  flag,  a  flag  of 
truce."  A  man  in  the  field  with  his  dog 
and  gun,  called  out,  "No,  it  is  no  flag  of 


truce,  but  a  flag  of  defiance."  I  was  at  the 
time  studying  the  ground  and  paid  no  at- 
tention to  him.  About  nine  o'clock  I  was 
well  down  to  the  Run,  with  some  skirmish- 
ers and  observed  two  men  on  horseback 
ride  along  a  hill,  descend,  cross  the  stream, 
and  ride  out  towards  us.  He  had  a  gun  in 
his  hand  which  he  waved  over  his  head, 

and  called  out  to  us,  "You  d d  black 

abolitionists,  come  on,"  etc.  I  permitted 
some  of  the  men  to  fire  on  him,  but  no  dam- 
age was  done.  We  remained  some  time 
thus  awaiting  the  action  which  had  begun 
on  the  other  side  of  Bull  Run.  We  could 
see  nothing,  but  heard  the  firing  and  could 
judge  that  Hunter's  column  steadily  ad- 
vanced. About  2  P.  M.  they  came  to  a 
stand,  the  firing  was  severe  and  stationary. 
General  Taylor  rode  up  to  me  and  remarked 
that  he  might  have  to  send  the  N.  Y.  69th 
to  the  relief  of  Hunter.  A  short  while  after, 
he  came  up  and  ordered  me  with  my  whole 
Brigade,  some  3400  men,  to  cross  over  to 
Hunter.  I  ordered  the  movement,  led  off, 
found  a  place  where  the  men  could  cross, 
but  the  battery  could  not  follow. 

We  crossed  the  stream,  and  ascended  the 
Bluff  Bank,  moving  slowly  to  permit  the 
ranks  to  close  up.  When  about  half  a  mile 
back  from  the  stream,  I  saw  the  parties  in 
the  fight,  and  the  first  danger  was  that  we 
might  be  mistaken  for  secessionists  and 
fired  on.  One  of  my  regiments  had  on  the 
grey  uniform  of  the  Virginia  troops.  We 
first  fired  on  some  retreating  secessionists, 
our  Lieutenant  Colonel  Haggerty  was 
killed,  and  my  bugler  by  my  side  had  his 
horse  shot  dead.  I  moved  on  and  joined 
Hunter's  column.  They  had  a  pretty  se- 
vere fight.  Hunter  was  wounded,  and  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  my  Brigade  seemed  a 
great  relief  to  all.  I  joined  them  on  a  high 
field  with  a  house,  and  as  we  effected  the 
junction  the  secessionists  took  to  the  woods 
and  were  seemingly  retreating,  and  General 
McDowell  who  had  accompanied  Hunter's 
column  ordered  me  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  you  the  scene. 
Their  batteries  were  on  all  the  high  hills 
overlooking  the  ground  which  we  had  to 
cross,  and  they  fired  with  great  vigor.  Our 
horse  batteries  pursued  from  point  to  point 
returning  the  fire,  whilst  we  moved  on,  with 
shot,  shells  and  cannister  over  and  all  round 
us.  I  kept  to  my  horse  and  head  of  the 
Brigade,  and  moving  slowly,  came  upon 
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their  heavy  masses  of  men,  behind  all  kinds 
of  obstacles. 

They  knew  the  ground  perfectly,  and  at 
every  turn  we  found  new  ground,  over 
which  they  poured  their  fire.  At  last  we 
came  to  a  stand,  and  with  my  regiments  in 
succession  we  crossed  a  bridge  and  were  ex- 
posed to  a  very  heavy  fire.  First  one  regi- 
ment and  then  another  and  another  were 
forced  back,  not  by  the  bayonet  but  by  a 
musketry  and  rifle  fire,  which  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  push  our  men  through.  After 
an  hour  of  close  contest  our  men  began  to 
fall  into  confusion.  One  hundred  and 
eleven  had  been  killed,  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  wounded  and  the  soldiers  began  to 
fall  back  in  disorder.  My  horse  was  shot 
through  the  fore  leg.  My  knee  was  cut 
round  by  a  ball,  and  another  had  hit  my 
coat  collar  and  did  not  penetrate;  an  aide, 
Lt.  Bagley,  was  missing,  and  spite  of  all 
exertions  the  confusion  increased,  and  the 
men  would  not  reform.  Similar  confusion 
had  already  occurred  among  other  regi- 
ments and  I  saw  we  were  gone.  Had  they 
kept  their  ranks  we  were  the  gainers  up  to 
that  point,  only  our  field  batteries  exposed 
had  been  severely  cut  up,  by  theirs,  par- 
tially covered.  Then  for  the  first  time  I 
saw  the  carnage  of  battle,  men  lying  in 
every  conceivable  shape,  and  mangled  in  a 
horrible  way;  but  this  did  not  make  a  par- 
ticle of  impression  on  me,  but  horses  run- 
ning about  riderless  with  blood  streaming 
from  their  nostrils,  lying  on  the  ground 
hitched  to  guns,  gnawing  their  sides  in 
death.  I  sat  on  my  horse  on  the  ground 
where  Ricketts'  Battery  had  been  shattered 
to  fragments,  and  saw  the  havoc  done.  I 
kept  my  regiments  under  cover  as  much  as 
possible,  till  the  last  movement,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  cross  boldly  a  ridge  and 
attack  the  enemy,  by  that  time  gathered  in 
great  strength  behind  all  sorts  of  cover. 

The  volunteers  up  to  that  time  had  done 
well,  but  they  were  repulsed  regiment  by 
regiment,  and  I  do  think  it  was  impossible 
to  stand  long  in  that  fire.  I  did  not  find 
fault  with  them,  but  they  fell  into  disorder 
— an  incessant  clamor  of  tongues,  one  say- 
ing they  were  not  properly  supported,  an- 
other that  they  could  not  tell  friend  from 
foe;  but  I  observed  the  gradual  retreat 
going  on  and  did  all  I  could  to  stop  it.  At 
last  it  became  manifest  we  were  falling 
back,  and  as  soon  as  I  perceived  it,  I  gave 


it  direction  by  the  way  we  came,  and  thus 
we  fell  back  to  Centreville,  some  four  miles. 
We  had  with  our  Brigade  no  wagons,  they 
had  not  crossed  the  river.    At  Centreville 
came  pouring  in  the  confused  masses  of 
men,  without  order  or  system.    Here  I  sup- 
posed we  should  assemble  in  some  order  the 
confused  masses  and  try  to  stem  the  tide. 
Indeed  I  saw  but  little  evidence  of  being 
pursued,  though  once  or  twice  their  cavalry 
interposed  themselves  between  us  and  our 
rear.    I  had  read  of  retreats  before,  have 
seen  the  noise  and  confusion  of  crowds  of 
men  at  fires  and  shipwrecks,  but  nothing 
like  this.    It  was  as  disgraceful  as  words 
can  portray,  but  I  doubt  if  volunteers  from 
any  quarter  could  do  better.    Each  private 
thinks  for  himself.    If  he  wants  to  go  for 
water,  he  asks  leave  of  no  one.    If  he  thinks 
right  he  takes  the  oats  and  corn,  and  even 
burns  the  house  of  his  enemy.    As  we  could 
not  prevent  these  disorders  on  the  way  out, 
I  always  feared  the  result,  for  everywhere 
we  found  the  people  against  us.    No  curse 
could  be  greater  than  invasion  by  a  volun- 
teer army.    No  Goths  or  Vandals  ever  had 
less  respect  for  the  lives  and  property  of 
friends  and  foes,  and  henceforth,  we  ought 
never  to  hope  for  any  friends  in  Virginia. 
McDowell  and  all  the  generals  tried  their 
best  to  stop  these  disorders,  but  for  us  to 
say  we  commanded  that  army  is  no  such 
thing.    They  did  as  they  pleased.    Democ- 
racy has  worked  out  one  result,  and  the 
next  step  is  to  be  seen.    Beauregard  and 
Johnston  were  enabled  to  effect  a  junction 
by  the  failure  of  Patterson  to  press  the  lat- 
ter, and  they  had  such  accurate  accounts  of 
our  numbers  and  movements  that  they  had 
all  the  men  they  wanted.    We  had  never 
more   than   eighteen    thousand   engaged, 
though  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  were 
within  a  few  miles.    After  our  retreat  here 
I  did  my  best  to  stop  the  flying  masses,  and 
partially  succeeded,  so  that  we  once  more 
present  a  front :  but  Beauregard  has  com- 
mitted a  sad  mistake  in  not  pursuing  us 
promptly.    Had  he  done  so,  he  could  have 
stampeded  us  again,  and  gone  into  Wash- 
ington. 

As  it  is,  I  suppose  their  plan  is  to  produce 
riot  in  Baltimore,  cross  over  above  Lees- 
burg,  and  come  upon  Washington  through 
Maryland.  Our  rulers  think  more  of  who 
shall  get  office,  than  who  can  save  the 
country.    Nobody,  no  man,  can  save  the 
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country.  The  difficulty  is  with  the  masses. 
Our  men  are  not  good  soldiers.  They  brag, 
but  don't  perform,  complain  sadly  if  they 
don't  get  everything  they  want,  and  a  march 
of  a  few  miles  uses  them  up.  It  will  take  a 
long  time  to  overcome  these  things,  and 
what  is  in  store  for  us  in  the  future  I  know 
not.  I  purpose  trying  to  defend  this  place 
if  Beauregard  approaches  Washington  by 
this  route,  but  he  has  now  deferred  it  some 
days  and  I  rather  think  he  will  give  it  up. 
The  newspapers  will  tell  ten  thousand 
things,  none  of  which  are  true.  I  have  had 
no  time  to  read  them,  but  I  know  no  one 
now  has  the  moral  courage  to  tell  the  truth. 

In  the  days  of  discouragement  which  fol- 
lowed Bull  Run,  Sherman  gave  vent  to 
strong  expressions  of  his  feeling.  In  a  letter 
of  August  3  he  wrote:  "I  still  am  acting  as 
a  Brigadier  General  in  command  of  six 
regiments  of  volunteers  called  by  courtesy 
'soldiers,'  but  they  are  all  we  have  got  and 
God  only  knows  the  issue.  Our  adversaries 
have  the  weakness  of  Slavery  in  their  midst 
to  offset  our  Democracy,  and  'tis  beyond 
human  wisdom  to  say  which  is  the  greater 
evil."  Two  weeks  later,  August  17,  he 
wrote:  "I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not 
have  a  government.  The  old  government 
was  as  mild  as  any  on  earth  and  it  may  be 
that  it  is  the  best,  but  true  it  is,  its  adminis- 
tration had  become  very  corrupt.  Even 
now  it  is  hard  to  hold  her  people  to  their 
allegiance;  but  we  must  have  a  future,  and 
a  government,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  ad- 
vise or  guide  events  till  I  see  some  end  to 
this  muddle.  Thus  far  the  Union  party  has 
the  worst  of  the  fight,  and  our  armies  are 
too  scattered.  If  they  order  me  to  any  place 
I'll  go  if  I  can." 

Sherman  could  and  did  go  to  the  next 
place  assigned  to  him,  which  was  Ken- 
tucky. Here,  and  in  Tennessee,  he  was 
expected  to  organize,  under  General  Robert 
Anderson,  the  local  resistance  to  the  Con- 
federacy. His  experiences  in  Kentucky, 
where  through  the  ill  health  of  General 
Anderson,  the  command  devolved,  against 
his  will,  upon  himself,  were  of  the  most  try- 
ing nature.  Lacking  the  support  which  he 
felt  the  government  owed  him,  he  tasted 
the  very  dregs  of  discouragement  and 
chagrin.  The  "Memoirs"  describe  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  suspicion 
that  Sherman's  troubles  in  Kentucky  had 


unbalanced  his  mind,  and  show  how  false 
the  suspicion  was.  The  unpublished  letters 
of  this  brief  period  throw  little  light  upon 
the  more  important  aspects  of  the  war,  and 
may  be  passed  over.  So,  too,  may  Sher- 
man's own  movements  through  the  interval 
between  his  quitting  the  Kentucky  com- 
mand in  November  and  his  participation  in 
the  Battle  of  Shiloh.  On  April  3, 1862,  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Sherman  from  camp  at  Pitts- 
burgh Landing,  Tennessee:  "On  our  part 
McCook,  Thomas  and  Nelson's  Divisions 
are  coming  from  Nashville  and  are  expected 
about  Monday  (this  is  Thursday)  when  I 
suppose  we  must  advance  to  attack  Corinth 
or  some  other  point  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Road."  It  was  on  Sunday  and 
Monday,  the  6th  and  7th,  that  the  battle 
occurred — the  Confederate  army  making 
the  attack.  For  Sherman's  part  in  it  the 
two  following  letters  speak: 

Camp  Shiloh,  April  11,  1862. 

Well,  we  have  had  a  big  battle  where  they 
shot  real  bullets  and  I  am  safe,  except  a 
buckshot  wound  in  the  hand  and  a  bruised 
shoulder  from  a  spent  ball.  The  first  horse 
I  rode  was  one  I  captured  from  the  enemy 
soon  after  I  got  here,  a  beautiful  sorrel  race 
mare  that  was  as  fleet  as  a  deer,  and  very 
easy  in  her  movements  to  which  I  had  be- 
come much  attached.  She  was  first  wound- 
ed and  then  shot  dead  under  me.  This  oc- 
curred Sunday  when  the  firing  on  both  sides 
was  terrific,  and  I  had  no  time  to  save  sad- 
dle, holsters  or  valise.  I  took  the  horse  of 
my  aid  McCoy  till  it  was  shot,  when  I  took 
my  doctor's  horse  and  that  was  shot.  My 
camp  was  in  advance  of  all  others  and  we 
caught  the  first  thunder,  and  they  captured 
all  our  tents  and  two  horses  of  mine  hitched 
to  the  trees  near  my  tent  were  killed,  so  I 
am  completely  unhorsed.  The  first  man 
killed  in  the  battle  was  my  orderly  close  by 
my  side,  a  young,  handsome,  faithful  sol- 
dier who  carried  his  carbine  ever  ready  to 
defend  me.  His  name  was  Holliday,  and 
the  shot  that  killed  him  was  meant  for  me. 
After  the  battle  was  over  I  had  him  brought 
to  my  camp  and  buried  by  a  tree  scarred 
with  balls  and  its  top  carried  off  by  a  can- 
non ball. 

These  about  embrace  all  the  personal 
events  connected  with  myself.  My  troops 
were  very  raw  and  some  regiments  broke  at 
the  first  fire.    Others  behaved  better,  and  I 
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managed  to  keep  enough  all  the  time  to 
form  a  command  and  was  the  first  to  get 
back  to  our  front  line.  The  battle  on  Sun- 
day was  very  severe.  They  drove  back  our 
left  flank  on  the  river,  but  I  held  the  right 
flank  out  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  giving 
room  for  reinforcements  to  come  in  from 
camps  landing  to  our  north,  and  for  Buell's 
army  to  land.  Beauregard,  Bragg,  John- 
ston, Breckenridge,  and  ail  their  big  men 
were  here,  with  their  best  soldiers  and  after 
the  battle  was  over  I  found  among  the 
prisoners  an  old  Louisiana  cadet,  named 
Banon  [?]  who  sent  for  me  and  told  me  all 
about  the  others,  many  of  whom  were  here 
and  knew  they  were  fighting  me.  I  gave 
him  a  pair  of  socks,  drawers  and  shirt  and 
treated  him  very  kindly.  I  won't  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  the  battle,  but  they 
say  that  I  accomplished  some  important 
results,  and  General  Grant  makes  special 
mention  of  me  in  his  report  which  he 
showed  me.  I  have  worked  hard  to  keep 
down  but  somehow  I  am  forced  into  promi- 
nence and  might  as  well  submit.  .  .  . 

Buell  arrived  very  opportunely  and  came 
out  to  see  me.  The  plan  of  operations  was 
agreed  on,  and  his  fresh  Kentucky  troops 
to  advance  boldly  out  direct  from  the 
steamboat  landing  to  Shiloh,  my  head- 
quarters. I  was  on  the  right  and  to  advance 
when  he  got  abreast  of  me. 

This  was  done,  and  I  edged  to  the  road, 
and  reached  it  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  here,  just  where  the  hardest  fighting 
was,  and  then  met  the  same  Kentucky 
troops  I  had  at  Muldrough  hill.  They  all 
recognized  me  and  such  shouting  you  never 
heard.  I  asked  to  pass  their  ranks  and  they 
gave  me  the  lead.  I  have  since  visited  their 
camps  and  never  before  received  such 
marks  of  favor.  John's  brigade  is  also  here, 
indeed  we  must  now  have  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men.  Figures  begin  to  approximate 
my  standard.  Halleck  is  coming  with  re- 
inforcements. We  have  been  attacked  and 
beaten  off  our  enemy.  Now  we  must  at- 
tack him. 

This  would  occur  at  once,  but  it  has  been 
raining  so  that  our  roads  are  almost  im- 
passable. The  enemy  expected  to  crush  us 
before  Buell  got  here.  The  scenes  on  this 
field  would  have  cured  anybody  of  war. 
Mangled  bodies,  dead,  dying,  in  every  con- 
ceivable shape,  without  heads,  legs;  and 
horses!  I  think  we  have  buried  two  thou- 


sand since  the  fight,  our  own  and  the  ene- 
my's; and  the  wounded  fill  houses,  tents, 
steamboats  and  every  conceivable  place. 
My  division  had  about  eight  thousand  men, 
at  least  half  ran  away,  and  out  of  the  re- 
maining half,  I  have  three  hundred  and  two 
soldiers,  sixteen  officers  killed,  and  over 
twelve  hundred  wounded.  All  I  can  say 
this  was  a  battle,  and  you  will  receive  so 
many  graphic  accounts  that  my  picture 
would  be  tame.  I  know  you  will  read  all 
accounts,  cut  out  paragraphs  with  my  name 
for  Willy's  future  study,  all  slurs  you  will 
hide  away,  and  gradually  conceive  your- 
self that  I  am  a  soldier  as  famous  as  General 
Greene.  I  still  feel  the  horrid  nature  of  this 
war,  and  the  piles  of  dead  and  wounded 
and  maimed  makes  me  more  anxious  than 
ever  for  some  hope  of  an  end,  but  I  know 
such  a  thing  cannot  be  for  a  long,  long 
time.  Indeed  I  never  expect  it,  or  to  sur- 
vive it.  .  ■ .  . 

Camp  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  April  24,  1862. 
I  have  written  several  letters  of  late  to 
you,  to  Willy  and  your  mother.  Tell 
Theresa  *  I  thank  her  for  hers,  but  writing 
is  painful  to  my  hand  and  she  must  excuse 
me  for  a  few  days.  At  first  the  wound  gave 
me  no  pain,  but  I  rode  so  much  that  when 
it  began  to  inflame  it  got  very  sore,  and  af- 
fected my  fingers,  and  they  are  quite  stiff. 
I  had  to  resort  to  poultice,  but  now  simple 
bandage,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  well 
again.  In  the  small  pain  I  have  suffered  I 
can  feel  for  the  thousands  of  poor  fellows, 
with  all  sorts  of  terrible  wounds  such  as  I 
have  been  compelled  to  witness,  but  my 
time  has  been  so  absorbed  by  the  care  of 
the  living  that  I  could  pay  little  attention  to 
the  dead  and  wounded,  but  they  have  been 
well  cared  for.  The  only  difficulty  is  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  tired  of  the  war, 
and  satisfied  with  what  they  have  seen, 
have  taken  advantage  of  slight  wounds  and 
gone  home.  As  usual  the  noisy  clamorous 
ones,  "spiling"  for  a  fight  have  gone  home 
to  tell  of  their  terrible  deeds  and  left  others 
to  bear  the  battles  still  to  be  fought.  How 
few  know  the  dangers  attending  this  war. 
The  very  men  who  were  most  clamorous 
for  fight  were  the  first  to  run,  and  leave  a 
few  to  stand  the  brunt  of  Sunday.  I  knew 
this  beforehand,  and  took  it  so  easily  that 
many  wondered,  thinking  me  indifferent 

*  Mrs.  Sherman's  sister. 
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and  nonchalant.  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  map 
to  your  father,  and  now  enclose  the  rough 
notes  of  my  official  report,  from  which  I 
think  you  can  trace  my  movements.  All 
the  troops  south  of  the  main  Corinth  road 
were  forced  back  to  the  river.  I  held  my 
front  line  till  10}  A.  M.,  fell  back  to  the 
line  of  McClernand's  camps,  and  fought 
there  till  near  4  P.  M.,  and  took  up  a  final 
position  for  night,  back  of  McArthur's  head- 
quarters at  all  times  the  furthest  out;  on 
Monday  advanced  almost  over  the  same 
ground  and  reached  Shiloh  at  4  P.  M. 

The  hue  and  cry  against  Grant  about 
surprise  is  wrong.  I  was  not  surprised  and 
I  was  in  advance.  Prentiss  was  not  covered 
by  me,  and  I  don't  believe  he  was  surprised, 
although  he  is  now  a  prisoner,  cannot  be 
heard*  It  is  outrageous  for  the  cowardly 
newsmongers,  thus  to  defame  men  whose 
lives  are  exposed.  The  real  truth  is,  the 
private  soldiers  in  battle  leave  their  ranks, 
run  away  and  then  raise  these  false  issues. 
The  political  leaders  dare  not  lay  the  blame 
where  it  belongs.  They,  like  the  volunteer 
officers,  are  afraid  of  the  men,  but  I  will 
speak  the  truth  and  I  believe  still  there  are 
honest  men  enough  to  believe  me.  In  the 
three  hundred  and  two  dead,  and  twelve 
hundred  wounded  of  my  division,  there  was 
not  a  bayonet  or  knife  wound,  and  the  story 
of  men  being  bayonetted  in  their  tents  is  a 
pure  lie,  and  even  admitting  that  officers 
and  men  had  not  dressed  at  7!  A.  M.,  I  say 
they  deserved  it.  Reveille  is  at  5$.  They 
should  have  dressed  then,  and  if  they  were 
too  lazy  to  get  up  and  dress  before  7!  they 
deserved  to  be  bayonetted;  but  it  is  all  a 
lie  got  up  by  the  cowards  who  ran  to  the 
river  and  reported  we  were  surprised  and 
all  killed.  By  their  false  reports  they  may 
have  prevented  success  coming  to  us, 
earlier  than  it  did. 

The  enemy  treated  our  wounded  well  and 
kindly.  I  sent  Willy  a  box  of  cannon  balls 
and  bullets  which  he  must  share  with  Tom. 
I  would  like  to  see  Willy's  eyes  when  he  sees 
the  dread  missiles.  I  know  the  enemy  is 
still  in  our  front.  They  can  surprise  us  to- 
morrow morning  quite  as  well  as  they  did 
us  that  Sunday,  but  in  attacking  us  they 
made  a  mistake.  We  must  attack  them  on 
their  chosen  ground.  The  next  battle  will 
be  worse  than  the  last,  and,  of  course,  I 
don't  expect  to  survive  all  that  follow.  This 
gives  me  little  trouble,  but  I  do  feel  for  the 


thousands  that  think  another  battle  will 
end  the  war.  I  hope  the  war  won't  end 
until  those  who  caused  the  war,  the  poli- 
ticians and  editors,  are  made  to  feel  it. 
The  scoundrels  take  good  care  of  their 
hides,  run  up  after  a  fight  and  back  again 
before  there  is  a  chance  for  another.  »  .   . 

Sherman's  resentment  against  those  who 
blamed  Grant  for  the  loss  of  life  at  Shiloh 
broke  forth  three  days  later  (April  27)  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Ewing, 
Jr.  "We  all  knew,"  he  wrote,  "we  were 
assembling  a  vast  army  for  an  aggressive 
purpose.  The  President  knew  it.  Halleck 
knew  it,  and  the  whole  country  knew  it,  and 
the  attempt  to  throw  blame  on  Grant  is 
villainous.  The  fact  is,  if  newspapers  are 
to  be  our  Government,  I  confess  I  would 
prefer  Bragg,  Beauregard  or,  anybody  as 
my  ruler,  and  I  will  persist  in  my  deter- 
mination never  to  be  a  leader  responsible 
to  such  a  power."  At  the  end  of  this  letter 
Sherman  strikes  a  new  note  of  confidence, 
natural  enough  as  his  powers  were  unfold- 
ing themselves:  "I  am  not  in  search  of 
Glory  or  Fame,  for  I  know  I  can  take  what 
position  I  choose  among  my  peers." 

On  the  26th  of  May  Sherman  wrote  from 
the  camp  before  Corinth:  "I  received  to- 
day the  commission  of  Major  General,  but, 
I  know  not  why,  it  gives  me  far  less  emo- 
tion than  my  old  commission  as  1st  Lieu- 
tenant of  Artillery.  The  latter,  I  know,  I 
merited;  this  I  doubt,  but  its  possession 
completes  the  chain  from  cadet  up,  and  will 
remain  among  the  family  archives  when 
you  and  I  repose  in  eternity."  The  dreaded 
collision  at  Corinth  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  armies,  to  the  prospect  of 
which  the  rest  of  the  letter  is  devoted,  was 
averted  by  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by 
the  Confederates.  Sherman  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  retrieve  and  repair  some 
of  the  destructions  of  Beauregard's  depar- 
ture, and  in  a  long  letter  from  "Camp  at 
Chewalla,  10  miles  N.  West  of  Corinth" 
(June  6,  1862),  reverted  with  vigor  to  the 
themes  of  Grant  and  the  press: 

[2nd  Sheet]  Daylight,  June.  6,  1862. 

...  I  get  nearly  all  or  all  the  papers 
here  somehow  or  other,  and  have  seen 
most  of  all  the  pieces  you  have  clipped  out, 
but  I  had  not  seen  that  of  your  father  from 
the  Louisville  Journal  signed  E.    It  is  suf- 
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ficiently  complimentary,  more  so  than  I 
merit,  from  such  a  high  source,  and  the  il- 
lustration of  the  fable  of  the  warrior's  fight 
with  the  mud  turtles  is  very  strong  and  like 
your  father.  I  will  get  even  with  the  misera- 
ble class  of  corrupt  editors  yet.  They  are 
the  chief  cause  of  this  unhappy  war.  They 
fan  the  flames  of  local  hatred  and  keep  alive 
those  prejudices  which  have  forced  friends 
into  opposing  hostile  ranks.  At  the  North 
and  South  each  radical  class  keeps  its  vo- 
taries filled  with  the  most  outrageous  lies  of 
the  other.  In  the  North  the  people  have 
been  made  to  believe  that  those  of  the  South 
are  horrid  barbarians,  unworthy  a  Chris- 
tian burial,  whilst  at  the  South  the  people 
have  been  made  to  believe  that  we  wanted 
to  steal  their  negroes,  rob  them  of  their 
property,  pollute  their  families,  and  to  re- 
duce the  whites  below  the  level  of  their  own 
negroes.  Worse  than  this  at  the  North,  no 
sooner  does  an  officer  rise  from  the  com- 
mon level,  but  some  rival  uses  the  press  to 
malign  him,  destroy  his  usefulness,  and  pull 
him  back  to  obscurity  or  infamy.  Thus  it 
was  with  me,  and  now  they  have  nearly 
succeeded  with  Grant.  He  is  as  brave  as 
any  man  should  be,  he  has  won  several  vic- 
tories such  as  Donelson  which  ought  to  en- 
title him  to  universal  praise,  but  his  rivals 
have  almost  succeeded  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  press  in  pulling  him  down, 
and  many  thousands  of  families  will  be 
taught  to  look  to  him  as  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  their  fathers,  husbands  and 
brothers. 

The  very  object  of  war  is  to  produce  re- 
sults by  death  and  slaughter,  but  the  mo- 
ment a  battle  occurs  the  newspapers  make 
the  leader  responsible  for  the  death  and 
misery,  whether  of  victory  or  defeat.  If 
this  be  pushed  much  further  officers  of 
modesty  and  merit  will  keep  away,  will 
draw  back  into  obscurity  and  leave  our 
armies  to  be  led  by  fools  or  rash  men,  such 

as .    Grant  had  made  up  his  mind  to 

go  home,  I  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  so 
fixed  was  he  in  his  purpose  that  I  thought 
his  mind  was  made  up  and  asked  for  his 
escort  a  company  of  4th  Illinois.  But  last 
night  I  got  a  note  from  him  saying  he  would 
stay*  His  case  is  a  good  illustration  of  my 
meaning. 

He  is  not  a  brilliant  man  and  has,  him- 
self, thoughtlessly  used  the  press  to  give 

*  See  "  Memoirs,"  I,  283. 


him  eclat  in  Illinois,  but  he  is  a  good  and 
brave  soldier,  tried  for  years;  is  sober,  very 
industrious  and  as  kind  as  a  child.  Yet  he 
has  been  held  up  as  careless,  criminal,  a 
drunkard,  tyrant  and  everything  horrible. 
Very  many  of  our  officers,  knowing  how 
powerful  is  public  opinion  in  our  govern- 
ment have  kept  newspaper  correspondents 
near  their  persons  to  praise  them  in  their 
country  papers;  but  so  intense  is  public 
curiosity  that  several  times  flattery  de- 
signed for  one  county  has  reached  others, 
and  been  published  to  the  world,  making 
their  little  heroes  big  fools.  It  had  become 
so  bad,  and  the  evil  is  not  yet  eradicated, 
that  no  sooner  was  a  battle  fought  than 
every  colonel  and  captain  was  the  hero  of 
the  fight.  Thus  at  Shiloh,  for  a  month,  all 
through  Illinois  and  Missouri  a  newspaper 
reader  would  have  supposed  McClernand 
and  Lew  Wallace  were  away  ahead  of  my 
division,  whereas  the  former  was  directly 
behind  me,  and  the  other  at  Crump's  Land- 
ing. Again,  at  Corinth  you  will  hear  of 
five  hundred  first  men  inside  the  works. 
Let  them  scramble  for  the  dead  lion's  paw. 
It  is  a  barren  honor  not  worth  contending 
for.  If  these  examples  and  a  few  more  will 
convince  the  real  substantial  men  of  our 
country  that  the  press  is  not  even  an  honest 
exponent  of  the  claims  of  men  pretending 
to  serve  their  country,  but  the  base  means 
of  building  up  spurious  fame,  and  pulling 
down  honest  merit,  I  will  feel  that  I  have 
my  full  reward  in  being  one  of  the  first  to 
see  it  and  suffer  the  consequences.  .  .  . 

The  succeeding  months  of  Sherman's 
rather  uneventful  command  at  Memphis, 
even  his  operations  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas,  ending  early  in  January,  1863, 
with  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post,  must  be 
passed  over.  The  success  at  Arkansas  Post 
was  merely  one  of  the  first  moves  in  the 
deadly  game  of  wresting  Vicksburg  from 
the  Confederate  army.  To  this  purpose  a 
little  more  than  the  first  six  months  of  1863 
were  devoted.  It  was  a  period  of  constant 
struggle,  not  only  with  the  enemy,  but  with 
the  great  ally  of  whichever  side  could  con- 
trol it,  the  Mississippi  River.  Sherman's 
letters  home  at  this  time  were  full  and  fre- 
quent, but  it  will  be  possible  here  only  to 
give  passages  from  the  most  characteristic 
and  illuminative.  The  victory  at  Vicks- 
burg was  for  him,  as  we  shall  see,  "the  first 
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gleam  of  daylight  in  this  war."  It  marked 
a  definite  period  of  Sherman's  own  develop- 
ment, and  with  the  letter  written  on  the  day 
after  the  capitulation  the  present  selections 
will  be  terminated. 

Camp  near  Vicksburg,  January  28,  1863. 
.  .  .  The  politician  thinks  results  can 
be  had  by  breath  but  how  painfully  it  be- 
gins to  come  home  to  the  American  people 
that  the  war  which  all  have  striven  so  hard 
to  bring  on  and  so  few  to  avert  is  to  cost  us 
so  many  thousands  of  lives.  Indeed  do  I 
wish  I  had  been  killed  long  since.  Better 
that  than  struggle  with  the  curses  and  male- 
dictions of  every  woman  that  has  a  son  or 
brother  to  die  in  any  army  with  which  I 
chance  to  be  associated.  Of  course  Sher- 
man is  responsible.  Seeing  so  clearly  into 
the  future  I  do  think  I  ought  to  get  away. 
The  president's  placing  McClernand  here* 
and  the  dead  set  to  ruin  me  for  McCler- 
nand's  personal  glory  would  afford  me  a 
good  chance  to  slide  out  and  escape  the 
storm  and  trouble  yet  in  reserve  for  us. 
Here  we  are  at  Vicksburg  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  river  trying  to  turn  the  Mississippi  by 
a  ditch,  a  pure  waste  of  human  labor. 
Grant  has  come  and  Prime  is  here  and  they 
can  figure  it  out,  but  the  canal  won't  do. 
We  must  carry  out  the  plan  fixed  up  at 
Oxford.  A  large  army  must  march  down 
from  Oxford  to  Grenada  and  so  on  to  the 
rear  of  Vicksburg,  and  another  army  must 
be  here  to  cooperate  with  the  gun-boats  at 
the  right  time.  Had  Grant  been  within 
sixty  miles  of  Vicksburg  or  Banks  near  I 
could  have  broken  the  line  of  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  but  it  was  never  dreamed  by  me 
that  I  could  take  the  place  alone.  McCler- 
nand or  Grant  will  not  undertake  it.  Not 
a  word  of  Banks.  I  doubt  if  he  has  left  or 
can  leave  or  has  any  order  to  leave  New 
Orleans.  Therefore  here  we  are  to  sit  in 
the  mud  till  Spring  and  Summer  and  may- 
be another  year.  Soldiers  will  soon  clamor 
for  motion,  life,  anything  rather  than  canal 
digging.  The  newspapers  are  after  me 
again;  I  published  an  order  they  must  not 
come  along  on  pain  of  being  treated  as 
spies.     I  am  now  determined  to  test  the 

*  On  January  2,  Sherman  had  learned  that  McClernand 
had  "orders  from  the  War  Department  to  command  the 
expeditionary  force  on  the  Mississippi  River"  ("Memoirs," 
I,  322).  On  January  24,  Sherman  wrote  to  his  wife:  "It 
was  simply  absurd  to  supersede  me  by  McClernand,  but  Mr. 
Lincoln  Knows  I  am  not  anxious  to  command,  and  he  knows 
McClernand  is,  and  must  gratify  him.  He  will  get  his  fill 
before  he  is  done." 


question.  Do  they  rule  or  the  Command- 
ing General  ?  If  they  rule  I  quit.  I  have 
ordered  the  arrest  of  one,  shall  try  him,  and 
if  possible  execute  him  as  a  spy.  They  pub- 
lish all  the  data  for  our  enemy  and  it  was 
only  by  absolute  secrecy  that  we  could  get 
to  the  Post  of  Arkansas  without  their  get- 
ting ahead.  They  did  reveal  our  attempt 
to  attack  Haines's  Bluff.  I  will  never  again 
command  an  army  in  America  if  we  must 
carry  along  paid  spies.  I  will  banish  myself 
to  some  foreign  country  first.  I  shall  notify 
Mr.  Lincoln  of  this  if  he  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  sentence  of  any  court  ordered 
by  me.  If  he  wants  an  army  he  must  con- 
form to  the  well  established  rules  of  mili- 
tary nations  and  not  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
open  rules  of  peace.  The  South  at  the  start 
did  these  things,  and  the  result  has  been, 
they  move  their  forces  from  Virginia  to 
Mississippi  and  back  without  a  breath 
spoken  or  written.  .  .  . 

Camp  at  Vicksburg,  April  io,  1863. 
...  I  was  really  amused  at  a  circum- 
stance to-day  that  may  be  serious.  Grant 
has  been  secretly  working  by  night  to  place 
some  30  pound  rifle  guns  as  close  up  to 
Vicksburg  as  the  water  will  permit,  about 
2300  yards,  and  to  cover  them  against  the 
enemies'  cross  batteries,  but  to-day  got  the 
Memphis  papers  of  the  7th  giving  a  minute 
and  full  account  of  them  and  their  location. 
Now  he  knows  as  we  all  do  that  the  Secesh 
mail  leaves  Memphis  before  day,  as  soon  as 
the  morning  papers  are  printed,  reaches 
Hernando  about  11  a.m.  and  the  tele- 
graph carries  to  Vicksburg  the  news  in  a 
few  minutes.  This  explains  a  remark 
which  Major  Watts  of  the  Confederate 
Army  made  to  me  at  parting  day  before 
yesterday.  We  met  per  appointment  on  a 
steamboat  just  above  Vicksburg,  and  after 
a  long  conference  relating  to  exchange  of 
prisoners,  Watts,  who  is  a  very  clever  man, 
remarked;  "don't  open  those  batteries  to- 
morrow (last)  night  for  I  am  to  give  a  party 
and  don't  want  to  be  interrupted."  Of 
course  the  newspaper  correspondents,  en- 
couraged by  the  political  Generals  and  even 
President  Lincoln,  having  full  swing  in  this 
and  all  camps,  report  all  news  secret  and 
otherwise.  Indeed  with  a  gossiping  world 
a  secret  is  worth  more  than  common  news. 
Grant  was  furious,  and  I  believe  he  or- 
dered the  suppression  of  all  the  Memphis 
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papers.  But  that  won't  do.  All  persons 
who  don't  have  to  fight  must  be  kept  out  of 
camp,  else  secrecy,  a  great  element  of  mili- 
tary success,  is  an  impossibility.  I  may  not, 
but  you  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  mob  the 
man  who  thinks  otherwise.  I  am  too  fast, 
but  there  are  principles  of  government  as 
sure  to  result  from  war  as  in  law,  religion  or 
any  moral  science.  Some  prefer  to  jump  to 
the  conclusion  by  reason.  Others  prefer  to 
follow  developments  by  the  slower  and 
surer  road  of  experience.  In  like  manner 
Grant  has  three  thousand  men  at  work 
daily  to  clear  out  Willow  Bayou,  by  which 
he  proposes  to  move  a  large  part  of  the 
army  to  Carthage  and  Grand  Gulf:  also  a 
secret,  but  I'll  bet  my  life  it  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  all  the  Northern  papers,  and  is 
known  through  them  to  the  Secesh  from 
Richmond  to  Vicksburg.  Can  you  feel  as- 
tonished that  I  should  grow  angry  at  the 
toleration  of  such  suicidal  weakness,  that 
we  strong,  intelligent  men  must  bend  to  a 
silly  proclivity  for  early  news  that  should 
advise  our  enemy  days  in  advance.  Look 
out!  We  are  not  going  to  attack  Haines' 
Bluff  or  Greenwood  or  Vicksburg  direct 
but  are  going  to  come  round  below  by 
Grand  Gulf!  All  the  enemy  wants  is  a  day 
or  two  notice  of  such  intention  and  Grand 
Gulf  becomes  like  a  second  Vicksburg! 
But  this  is  a  secret,  remember,  and  though 
it  is  the  plan  it  is  not  a  good  plan.  We  com- 
mit a  great  mistake,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
advise  one  way  or  the  other.  The  govern- 
ment has  here  plenty  of  representatives, 
and  they  must  make  the  plans  and  I  will 
fill  my  part,  no  more,  no  less. 

The  only  true  plan  was  the  one  we  started 
with.  The  Grand  Army  should  be  on  the 
main  land  moving  south  along  the  road  and 
roads  from  Memphis,  Holly  Springs  and 
Corinth,  concentrating  on  Grenada;  thence 
towards  Canton  where  the  Central  Road 
crosses  Big  Black  and  then  on  Vicksburg. 
The  gunboats  and  a  small  army  should  be 
here,  and  on  the  first  sign  of  the  presence  of 
the  main  force  inland  we  should  attack  here 
violently. 

This  was  our  plan  at  Oxford  in  Decem- 
ber last,  is  my  plan  now  and  Grant  knows 
it  is  my  opinion.  I  shall  communicate  it 
to  none  else  save  you  or  your  father.  .  .  . 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  shall  never  take 
Vicksburg  by  operations  by  river  alone. 


The  armies  on  the  Rappahanock  and  in 
Kentucky  pause  for  us  at  Vicksburg.  That 
is  folly;  all  ought  to  press  at  the  same  in- 
stant, for  the  enemy  has  the  centre  or  inside 
track,  can  concentrate  on  any  one  point  and 
return  to  the  others  in  time.  Their  posi- 
tion is  very  strong  and  they  have  skill,  cour- 
age and  intelligence  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  all  advantages.  Their  country  is 
suffering  terribly  by  the  devastations  of  our 
armies,  and  the  escapes  of  their  slaves,  but 
nothing  seems  to  shake  their  constancy  or 
confidence  in  ultimate  success.  Could  the 
North  only  turn  out  her  strength,  fill 
promptly  our  thinned  ranks,  keep  their 
counsels,  hold  their  tongues,  and  stop  their 
infernal  pens  and  press  we  could  make 
things  crash,  and  either  submission  or  utter 
horrible  ruin  would  be  their  fate. 

It  may  be  however  that  God  in  his  wis- 
dom wants  to  take  down  the  conceit  of  our 
people  and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  of 
the  same  frail  materials  of  mortality  as  the 
other  thousand  millions  of  human  beings 
that  spin  their  short  webs  and  die  all  over 
earth.  In  all  former  wars  virtues  lost  sight 
of  in  time  of  peace  have  revived,  and  to  any 
one  who  looked  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
our  governments,  national,  state,  county 
and  town  had  been  corrupt,  foul  and  dis- 
graceful. If  war  will  change  this,  it  will  be 
cheaply  bought.  .  .  • 

Walnut  Hills  [above  Vicksburg],  June  2, 1863. 

Since  our  arrival  here  I  have  written  you 
several  short  letters  and  one  telegraph  de- 
spatch, simply  telling  you  of  our  safety.  I 
suppose  by  this  time  you  have  heard  enough 
of  our  march  and  safe  arrival  on  the  Yazoo 
whereby  we  re-established  our  communica- 
tions supplying  the  great  danger  of  this 
roundabout  movement.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  feel  and  assault  Vicksburg,  as  it 
was  the  only  way  to  measure  the  amount  of 
opposition  to  be  apprehended.  We  now 
know  that  it  is  strongly  fortified  on  all 
sides  and  that  the  garrison  is  determined  to 
defend  it  to  the  last.  We  could  simply  in- 
vest the  place  and  allow  famine  and  artillery 
to  finish  the  work,  but  we  know  that  des- 
perate efforts  will  be  made  to  relieve  the 
place.  Joe  Johnston,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising of  all  their  Generals,  is  assem- 
bling from  every  quarter  an  army  at  Jack- 
son and  Canton  and  he  will  soon  be  coming 
down  between  the  Yazoo  and  Black.    Of 
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course  Grant  is  doing  all  he  can  to  provide 
against  every  contingency.  He  sent  to 
Banks,  but  Banks  is  investing  Port  Hud- 
son and  asks  for  reinforcements  from  us. 
All  the  men  that  can  be  spared  from  West 
Tennessee  will  be  called  here,  and  I  trust 
Rosecrans  will  not  allow  any  of  Bragg's 
army  to  be  detached  against  us,  but  we 
hear  he  is  planting  gardens  and  it  may  be 
he  will  wait  to  gather  a  crop.  The  weather 
is  now  very  hot  and  we  are  digging  roads 
and  approaches  so  that  it  tells  on  our  men, 
but  they  work  cheerfully  and  I  have  ap- 
proaches and  parallels  within  eighty  yards 
of  the  enemy's  line.  Daily  we  open  a  can- 
nonade and  make  the  dirt  fly,  but  the  Rebels 
lay  close  in  their  pits  and  holes  and  we  can- 
not tell  what  execution  is  done.  I  pity  the 
poor  families  in  Vicksburg.  Women  and 
children  are  living  in  caves  and  holes  under- 
ground whilst  our  shot  and  shells  tear 
through  their  houses  overhead.  Daily  and 
nightly  conflagrations  occur,  but  still  we 
cannot  see  the  mischief  done.  We  can  see 
the  Court  House  and  steeples  of  churches, 
also  houses  on  the  hills  back  of  town,  but 
the  city  lies  on  the  face  of  the  hill  towards 
the  river,  and  that  is  hidden  from  view  by 
the  shape  of  ground.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  trees  and  are  very  precipitous,  afford- 
ing us  good  Camps.  I  have  mine  close  up 
on  a  spur  where  we  live  very  comfortably. 
I  go  out  every  morning  and  supervise  the 
progress  of  work,  and  direct  the  fire  of  the 
guns.  The  enemy's  sharpshooters  have 
come  very  near  hitting  me  several  times, 
but  thus  far  I  have  escaped  unhurt.  Pitz- 
man  my  engineer  was  shot  in  the  hip  and  is 
gone  North.  .  .  . 

The  Northern  papers  bring  accounts  of 
our  late  movements  very  much  exaggerated, 
but  still  approximating  the  truth.  I  did  not 
go  to  Haines'  Bluff  at  all,  because  the  mo- 
ment I  reached  the  ground  in  its  rear  I  was 
master  of  it,  pushed  on  to  the  very  gates  of 
Vicksburg  and  sent  cavalry  back  to  Haines 
to  pick  up  the  points  of  the  strategic  move- 
ment. Grant  is  now  deservedly  the  hero. 
He  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  the  move- 
ment which  was  risky  and  hazardous  in  the 
extreme  and  succeeded  because  of  its  haz- 
ard. He  is  now  belabored  with  praise  by 
those  who  a  month  ago  accused  him  of  all 
the  sins  in  the  Calendar,  and  who  next 
week  will  turn  against  him  if  so  blows  the 
popular  breeze. 


Vox  populi,  vox  humbug.  .  We  are  in 
good  fighting  trim,  and  I  expect  still  some 
hard  knocks.  The  South  will  not  give  up 
Vicksburg  without  the  most  desperate 
struggle.  In  about  three  days  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  another  assault,  carrying 
our  men  well  up  to  the  enemy's  ditch  under 
cover.  .  .  . 

Walnut  Hills,  June  n,  1863. 
...  I  don't  believe  I  can  give  you  an 
idea  of  matters  here.  You  will  read  so 
much  about  Vicksburg  and  the  people  now 
gathered  about  it  that  you  will  get  bewil- 
dered, and  I  will  wait  till  maps  become 
more  abundant.  I  miss  Pitzman  very 
much.  I  feel  his  loss  just  as  I  did  that  of 
Morgan  L.  Smith  at  Chickasaw,  both 
wounded  in  the  hip,  reconnoitering.  So 
far  as  Vicksburg  is  concerned  the  same 
great  features  exist.  The  deep  washes  and 
ravines  with  trees  felled  makes  a  net  work 
of  entangled  abattis  all  round  the  city, 
and  if  we  had  a  million  of  men  we  would  be 
compelled  to  approach  it  by  the  narrow 
heads  of  columns  which  approach  the  con- 
cealed trenches  and  casemates  of  a  con- 
cealed and  brave  and  desperate  enemy.  We 
cannot  carry  our  men  across  this  continuous 
parapet  without  incurring  fearful  loss.  We 
have  been  working  making  roads  and  paths 
around  spurs,  up  hollows,  until  I  now  have 
on  my  front  of  over  two  miles  three  distinct 
ways  by  which  I  can  get  close  up  to  the 
ditch,  but  still  each  has  a  narrow  front  and 
any  man  who. puts  his  head  above  ground 
has  his  head  shot  off.  All  day  and  night 
continues  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle  and 
deep  sound  of  mortars  and  cannon  hurling 
shot  and  shell  at  the  doomed  city.  I  think 
we  have  shot  twenty  thousand  cannon  balls 
and  many  millions  of  musket  ball  into 
Vicksburg,  but  of  course  the  great  mass  of 
these  bury  into  the  earth  and  do  little  harm. 
We  fire  one  hundred  shot  to  their  one,  but 
they  being  scarce  of  ammunition  take  better 
care  not  to  waste  it.  I  rode  away  round  to 
McClernand's  lines  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  found  that  he  was  digging  his 
ditches  and  parallels  further  back  from 
the  enemy  than  where  I  began  the  first  day. 
My  works  are  further  advanced  than  any 
other,  but  still  it  will  take  some  time  to  dig 
them  out.  The  truth  is  we  trust  to  the 
starvation.  Accounts  vary  widely.  Some 
deserters  say  they  have  plenty  to  eat,  and 
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others  say  they  are  down  to  pea  bread  and 
poor  beef.  I  can  see  horses  and  mules  gen- 
tly grazing  within  the  lines  and  therefore  do 
not  count  on  starvation  yet.  All  their  sol- 
diers are  in  the  trenches  and  none  know 
anything  but  what  occurs  close  to  them. 
Food  is  cooked  by  negroes  back  in  the  hol- 
lows in  rooms  cut  out  of  the  hills  and  car- 
ried to  them  by  night.  The  people,  women 
and  children,  have  also  cut  houses  under- 
ground out  of  the  peculiar  earth,  where 
they  live  in  comparative  safety  from  our 
shells  and  shot.  Still  I  know  great  execu- 
tion must  have  been  done,  and  Vicksburg 
at  this  moment  must  be  a  horrid  place. 
Yet  the  people  have  been  wrought  up  to 
such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  that  I  have  not 
yet  met  one  but  would  prefer  all  to  perish 
rather  than  give  up.  They  feel  doomed, 
but  rely  on  Joe  Johnston.  Of  him  we  know 
but  little  save  we  hear  of  a  force  at  Yazoo 
City,  at  Canton,  Jackson  and  Clinton.  .  .  . 

Camp  near  Black  River, 
20  miles  east  of  Vicksburg,  July  5,  '63. 

You  will  have  heard  all  about  the  Capitu- 
lation of  Vicksburg  on  the  4th  of  July,  and 
I  suppose  duly  appreciate  it.  It  is  the  event 
of  the  War  thus  far.  Davis  placed  it  in  the 
scale  of  Richmond,  and  pledged  his  honor 
that  it  should  be  held  even  if  he  had  to 
abandon  Tennessee.  But  it  was  of  no  use, 
and  we  are  now  in  full  possession.  I  am 
out  and  have  not  gone  in  to  see,  as  even  be- 
fore its  surrender  Grant  was  disposing  to 
send  me  forth  to  meet  Johnston  who  is  and 
has  been  since  June  15th  collecting  a  force 
about  Jackson,  to  raise  the  siege.  I  will 
have  Ord's  corps,  the  13th  (McClernand's), 
Sherman's  15th  and  Parkes'  9th.  All  were 
to  have  been  out  last  night,  but  Vicksburg 
anil  the  4th  of  July  were  too  much  for  one 
day  and  they  are  not  yet  come.  I  expect 
them  hourly.  I  am  busy  making  three 
bridges  to  cross  Black  River,  and  shall  con- 
verge on  Bolton  and  Clinton  and  if  not  held 
back  by  Johnston  shall  enter  Jackson,  and 
there  finish  what  was  so  well  begun  last 
month  and  break  up  all  the  railroads  and 
bridges  in  the  interior  so  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  armies  to  assemble  again  to 
threaten  the  river. 

The  capture  of  Vicksburg  is  to  me  the 
first  gleam  of  daylight  in  this  war.  It  was 
strong  by  nature,  and  had  been  strength- 
ened by  immense  labor  and  stores.    Grant 


telegraphs  me  twenty-seven  thousand  pris- 
oners, one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  field 
guns  and  one  hundred  siege  pieces.  Add 
to  these,  thirteen  guns  and  five  thousand 
prisoners  at  Arkansas  Post,  eighteen  guns 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  at 
Jackson,  five  guns  and  two  thousand  pris- 
oners at  Fort  Gibson,  ten  heavy  guns  at 
Grand  Gulf,  sixty  field  guns  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  prisoners  at  Champion  Hill 
and  fourteen  heavy  guns  at  Haines'  Bluff, 
beside  the  immense  amounts  of  ammuni- 
tion, shot,  shells,  horees,  wagons  etc.,  make 
the  most  extraordinary  fruits  of  our  six 
months'  campaign.  Here  is  glory  enough 
for  all  the  heroes  of  the  West,  but  I  content 
myself  with  knowing  and  feeling  that  our 
enemy  is  weakened  by  so  much,  and  more 
yet  by  failing  to  hold  a  point  deemed  by 
them  as  essential  to  their  empire  in  the 
south  west.  We  have  ravaged  the  land, 
and  have  sent  away  half  a  million  of  negroes 
so  that  this  country  is  paralyzed  and  cannot 
recover  its  lost  strength  in  twenty  years. 

Had  the  eastern  armies  done  half  as  much 
war  would  be  substantially  entered  upon. 
But  I  read  of  Washington,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  being  threatened  and  Rose- 
crans  sitting  idly  by,  writing  for  personal 
fame  in  the  newspapers,  and  our  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  chiefly  engaged  in 
pulling  down  its  leaders.  Hooker  now  con- 
signed to  retirement.  Well  I  thank  God,  we 
are  free  from  Washington  and  that  we  have 
in  Grant  not  a  "great  man  "  or  a  "hero,"  but 
a  good,  plain,  sensible,  kind  hearted  fellow. 
Here  are  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  Mc- 
Pherson,  three  sons  of  Ohio,  have  achieved 
more  actual  success  than  all  else  combined, 
and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  kindly  notice 
of  us  in  the  state,  but  on  the  contrary  a  sys- 
tem of  abuse  designed  and  calculated  to 
destroy  us  with  the  people  and  the  army; 
but  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  those  who 
follow  their  colors  and  do  not  skulk  behind 
in  the  North,  at  the  hospitals  and  depots 
far  to  the  rear,  know  who  think  and  act, 
and  if  life  is  spared  us  our  countrymen  will 
realize  the  truth.  I  shall  go  on  through 
heat  and  dust  till  the  Mississippi  is  clear, 
till  the  large  armies  of  the  enemy  in  this 
quarter  seek  a  more  secure  base,  and  then 
I  will  renew  my  hopes  of  getting  a  quiet 
home,  where  we  can  grow  up  among  our 
children  and  prepare  them  for  the  dangers 
which  may  environ  their  later  life.    I  did 
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hope  Grant  would  have  given  me  Vicks- 
burg  and  let  some  one  else  follow  up  the 
enemy  inland,  but  I  never  suggest  anything 
to  myself  personal,  and  only  what  I  deem 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  War.  I 
know  that  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  will 
make  an  impression  the  world  over,  and 
expect  loud  acclamations  in  the  north 
west,  but  I  heed  more  its  effect  on  Louis- 
iana and  Arkansas.  If  Banks  succeed  as 
he  now  must  at  Port  Hudson,  and  the  Army 
in  Missouri  push  to  Little  Rock,  the  region 
west  of  the  Mississippi  will  cease  to  be  the 
theatre  of  war  save  to  the  bands  of  robbers 
created  by  war  who  now  prefer  to  live  by 
pillage  than  honest  labor.  Rosecrans'  army 
and  this  could  also,  acting  in  concert,  drive 
all  opposing  masses  into  the  recesses  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  leaving  the  Atlantic 
slopes  the  great  theatre  of  war. 

I  wish  Halleck  would  put  a  guard  over 
the  White  House  to  keep  out  the  Commit- 
tees of  preachers,  grannies  and  Dutchmen 
that  absorb  Lincoln's  time  and  thoughts, 
fill  up  our  thinned  ranks  with  conscripts, 
and  then  handle  these  vast  armies  with 
the  single  thought  of  success  regardless 
of  who  shall  get  the  personal  credit  and 
glory. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  from  you  that  occa- 
sionally you  receive  kindness  from  men  out 
of  regard  to  me.  I  know  full  well  there 
must  be  a  large  class  of  honest  people 
North  who  are  sick  of  the  wrangling  of 
officers  for  power  and  notoriety,  and  are 
sick  of  the  silly  flattery  piled  by  interested 
parties  on  their  favorites.  McClernand, 
the  only  sample  of  that  sort  with  us,  played 
himself  out,  and  there  is  not  an  officer  or 
soldier  here  but  rejoices  he  is  gone  away. 
With  an  intense  selfishness  and  lust  of  no- 
toriety he  could  not  let  his  mind  get  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  vision  and  therefore  all  was 


brilliant  about  him  and  dark  and  suspicious 
beyond.  My  style  is  the  reverse.  I  am 
somewhat  blind  to  what  occurs  near  me, 
but  have  a  clear  perception  of  things  and 
events  remote.  Grant  possesses  the  happy 
medium  and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  admire 
him.  I  have  a  much  quicker  perception  of 
things  than  he;  but  he  balances  the  present 
and  remote  so  evenly  that  results  follow  in 
natural  course. 

I  would  not  have  risked  the  passing  the 
Batteries  at  Vicksburg  and  trusting  to  the 
long  route  by  Grand  Gulf  and  Jackson  to 
reach  what  we  both  knew  were  the  key 
points  to  Vicksburg.  But  I  would  have 
aimed  to  reach  the  same  points  by  Gre- 
nada.* 

But  both  aimed  at  the  same  points,  and 
though  both  of  us  knew  little  of  the  actual 
ground,  it  is  wonderful  how  well  they  have 
realized  our  military  calculations. 

As  we  sat  in  Oxford  last  November  we 
saw  in  the  future  what  we  now  realize,  and 
like  the  architect  who  sees  developed  the 
beautiful  vision  of  his  brain,  we  feel  an  in- 
tense satisfaction  at  the  realization  of  our 
military  plans.  Thank  God,  no  President 
was  near  to  thwart  our  plans,  and  that  the 
short  sighted  public  could  not  drive  us 
from  our  object  till  the  plan  was  fully 
realized. 

Well,  the  Campaign  of  Vicksburg  is 
ended,  and  I  am  either  to  begin  anew  or 
simply  make  complete  the  natural  sequences 
of  a  finished  job.  •  I  regard  my  movement 
as  the  latter,  though  you  and  others  may  be 
distressed  at  the  guesses  of  our  newspaper 
correspondents  on  the  spot  (Cairo)  and 
made  to  believe  I  am  marching  on  Mobile, 
on  Chattanooga,  or  Atlanta.  .  .  . 

*  "  Sherman  gave  the  same  energy  to  make  the  campaign 
a  success  that  he  would  or  could  have  done  if  it  had  been  or- 
dered by  himself." — Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant.  I, 
543  n. 
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HE  beautiful  young  celeb- 
rity who  had  come,  ap- 
propriately adorned,  to 
deliver  her  message  con- 
cerning "The  Economic 
Independence  of  Wo- 
man" to  this  select 
gathering  of  her  fellow  slaves,  also  more  or 
less  expensively  protected  from  the  cold, 
knew  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  shock  her 
present  audience  into  a  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  but  she  believed  that 
she  could  manage  it. 

It  seems  that  a  great  many  members  of 
the  club  were  keen  about  the  economic  in- 
dependence of  woman  this  morning  while 
their  husbands  were  down  town  at  work, 
for  numerous  adequately  equipped  vehicles 
might  have  been  seen  blocking  the  street 
without  while  Muriel  Vincent  was  being  in- 
troduced within.  She  arose,  slender  and  very 
tall,  quite  self-possessed  (for  a  slave),  and 
bowed  with  an  engaging  smile  of  amuse- 
ment, of  superiority.  There  was  a  flatter- 
ing silence.  The  variously  becoming  formal 
gardens  stopped  fluttering,  the  ornitholog- 
ical exhibits  became  as  stationary  as  if  under 
glass  cases  at  ill-smelling  museums  instead 
of  resting  appropriately  upon  complicated 
coils  of  hair  growing  upon  or  belonging  to 
delicately  scented  ladies  interested  in  eco- 
nomic independence.  Now  that  the  speaker 
was  standing,  certain  of  them  could  see 
the  skirt,  and  yes,  clearly  it  was  a  Paquin. 
There  were  others  who  took  such  trivial- 
ities as  a  matter  of  course  and  were  wonder- 
ing why  young  Mrs.  Vincent  had  not  made 
a  success  of  marriage.  Even  to  their  crit- 
ical view  she  appeared  eminently  qualified. 
Then  in  a  delicately  modulated  voice,  with 
a  fastidiously  languid  manner,  as  if  not 
much  impressed  with  what  she  had  to  say, 
Muriel  began: 

"  The  difference  between  a  wife  and  a 
mistress  is  that  a  mistress  is  supported  by 
a  man  who  loves  her,  and  a  wife  by  one 
who  does  not.  And  that  one  of  these 
women  is  respected  for  what  she  does,  and 
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the  other  is  despised.  We  who  are  women 
have  decreed  which  is  which.  Well,  we 
ought  to  know!" 

Among  the  many  who  had  come  to  have 
their  minds  improved,  not  having  any  more 
serious  use  for  them  until  after  luncheon, 
some  merely  smiled  appreciatively  at  the 
naivete*  of  the  epigram,  at  the  captivating 
manner  with  which  the  charming  young  ce- 
lebrity emitted  it.  Otherwise  they  were  n«t 
much  impressed,  being  so  thoroughly  ac- 
customed to  having  their  minds  improved. 
Some  who  were  not  so  advanced,  but 
wanted  to  be  and  did  not  know  just  how, 
smiled  still  more  appreciatively.  Others 
looked  on  with  vague,  simpering,  doll-like 
faces,  not  understanding  nor  caring  so  long 
as  they  were  seen  there  with  the  rest.  A 
small  sprinkling  were  shocked,  but  they 
were  not  advanced  at  all,  except  in  years. 

One  there  was  who  neither  smiled  nor 
raised  her  eyebrows  nor  missed  the  point, 
but  listened  attentively,  not  altogether  com- 
fortably, gasping  a  little,  but  maintaining  a 
detatched,  twinkling  interest.  She  was  a 
new  member,  young,  blithe,  cheerful — "a 
cunning  little  thing  "  as  she  was  pronounced 
by  older  members,  "a  little  thoroughbred" 
by  those  who  had  proposed  her  for  member- 
ship. Her  name  was  Molly,  and  she  was 
not  used  to  hearing  things  of  this  sort  (as 
yet).  But  she  was  interested,  and,  like  the 
women  under  half  the  big  hats  in  the  room, 
she  was  thinking  about  the  man  she  had 
married,  as  women  always  do,  Muriel  knew, 
when  marriage  was  discussed — or  else  about 
the  men  they  might  have  married.  That  is 
what  the  other  half  of  the  room  was  think- 
ing about.  Perhaps  that  is  why  Muriel 
allowed  a  pause. 

"There  are  other  differences,"  the  lect- 
urer admitted  in  the  same  carelessly  grace- 
ful manner  of  letting  her  truths  drop,  like 
pearls,  from  an  abundant  store.  "A  mis- 
tress, if  she  is  not  loved  or  supported  to  her 
satisfaction,  can  leave  her  employer  for  a 
better  position  without  notice.  Her  lover 
knows  it.    A  wife  cannot  leave  without  con- 
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siderable  notice — and  her  husband  knows 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mistress  is  com- 
pelled to  bestir  herself,  to  be  alive,  alert,  to 
employ  her  God-given  faculties — for  she 
must  please  to  live;  whereas  a  wife  need  not. 
She  can  live  without  pleasing.  She  has  her 
legal  *  rights. '  Hence  she  degenerates,  be- 
comes fat  and  stupid — —" 

("I'm  not  fat,"  thought  Molly;  "I'm 
not  stupid.") 

" — or  else  she  cultivates  slenderness  and 
Vol.  XLV.— 45 


frivolity,  and  corrupts  the  ideals  if  not  the 
morals  of  nice  young  men  who  learn  to 
despise  her  and  the  sex  they  would  like 
to  revere." 

This  also  missed  Molly,  as  it  happened, 
though  she  knew  a  woman  it  hit,  in  the 
same  row. 

Some  of  them  considered  this  sheer  im- 
pudence, coming  from  Muriel,  for  they 
knew  her.  "  She's  a  disappointed  woman," 
thought  others,  "that's  why  she  is  so  bit- 
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ter."  There  was  comfort  in  the  thought. 
For  not  liking  what  she  made  them  think 
about  their  own  marriages,  they  now  began 
thinking  about  hers,  and  liked  that  better 
— the  usual  way  in  such  discussions.  "  Dear 
me!"  smiled  those  happily-married,  "how 
little  she  really  knows  about  it."  "A  half- 
dozen  children  would  stop  all  this  non- 
sense," thought  one  of  the  older  ladies, 
fanning  vigorously. 

But  Muriel  had  them  all  listening  atten- 
tively now — and  that  was  what  she  wanted. 
41  Pique  interest  with  your  opening  sentence. 
Arouse  curiosity  with  your  second,"  was 
one  of  Muriel's  rules.  She  was  a  writer 
lady.  She  wrote  about  sex  and  society. 
Some  of  her  present  audience  had  laughed 
at  her  books,  others  had  cried  over  them, 
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but  all  had  read  them.  It  is  true  that  she 
had  tried  the  career  which  most  of  them 
were  practicing  more  or  less  successfully — 
in  fact  she  had  tried  it  twice,  to  give  it  a 
thorough  test.  She  did  not  think  much  of 
it.  It  had  failed  both  times,  owing  per- 
haps to  the  insolvency  of  her  partner.  So 
she  had  abandoned  it  for  the  present  and 
riddled  it  with  her  pen  instead.  In  this 
career  she  was  not  only  economically  free, 
but  also  free  to  wallow  in  the  luxury  of 
self-expression.  Few  of  her  hearers  were  so 
blessed.  They  had  husbands  they  feared 
or  respected,  or  even  loved.  They  had  chil- 
dren to  consider,  or  positions  they  valued. 
So  they  took  it  out  in  reading  books  oc- 
casionally, and  attended  lectures  like  this, 
thus  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  self-expres- 
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sion  vicariously,  quite  as  they  took  massage 
instead  of  exercise,  and  wrote  checks  instead 
of  working  in  the  East  Side,  which  was  so 
ill-smelling. 

But  there,  sat  the  one  named  Molly 
listening  quietly.  She  had  no  children,  no 
position  to  speak  of,  and  but  little  fear  of 
public  opinion.  To  be  sure  she  had  a  hus- 
band she  adored,  but  suppose  he  no  longer 
adored  her?  Suppose  he  wanted  to  but 
couldn't?  .  ,  .  Well,  the  new  member's 
mind  was  open  for  improvement. 

"But,  after  all,  why  should  the  modern 
marriage  turn  out  differently?"  Muriel 
proceeded,  "especially  the  American  mar- 
riage. You  belong  to  the  leisure  class,  your 
husbands  to  the  working  class.  Mesalli- 
ances are  seldom  successful.  You  allow 
your  husbands  to  inflict  the  curse  of  idle- 
ness upon  you,  making  drones  of  you  be- 
cause it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  you  to 
be  drudges;  toiling  that  you  may  play — 
Bridge,  Charity,  Intellectuality  and  other 
games — toiling  harder  that  you  may  play 
more  luxuriously.  This  is  not  altogether 
the  snobbery  of  a  nation  of  parvenus;  your 
husbands  think  it  chivalry — and  you  let 
them  think  so.  It  is  not  their  fault;  they 
are  mere  thoughtless  boys — they  have  no 
time  to  think.  But  you  have.  Perhaps 
you  don't  like  to.  Well,  the  time  has  come 
when  you  must.  For  see  the  result:  They 
are  producers  and  grow;  you  are  consum- 
ers and  stagnate.  They  are  creative;  you 
are  seldom  even  procreative.  They  mature 
as  men;  you  degenerate  as  overgrown, 
overdressed  girls,  fulfilling  no  more  useful 
function  than  the  sandwich  man  on  the 
street — walking  advertisements  of  your  em- 
ployer's solvency.  You  are  not  really  per- 
sons at  all,  but  things,  reflexes  of  man's 
semi-barbaric  ideals,  ornamental  slaves, 
parasites,  vampires,  blights,  destroyers  of 
what  you  profess  to  love  and  promise  to 
obey,  hindering  and  hampering  by  disil- 
lusionment and  expense  the  individual 
growth  as  well  as  the  social  usefulness  of 
those  whom  you  have  the  glorious  privilege 
of  serving  and  guiding  as  helpmeets  and 
life-partners." 

Muriel's  voice  had  risen  a  little.  She 
paused  now  and  added  quietly,  "And  yet 
you  wonder  why  he  does  not  love  you  as  he 
promised  at  the  altar!  That  promise 
which  is  supposed  to  bind  you  together  is 
the  very  thing  that's  put  you  asunder. 


Love  may  be  divine,  but  marriage,  as  it  is 
practiced  and  preached,  is  not  even  human. 
It  is  inhuman." 

Molly's  frank  brown  eyes  which  had 
been  opening  and  closing  rapidly  now 
sparkled  with  mirth.  Muriel  had  over- 
shot her  mark.  The  art  of  understate- 
ment had  been  forgotten  in  her  vehemence, 
thus  affording  certain  of  her  hearers  a  sort 
of  comic  relief.  But  though  Molly  was 
glad  to  laugh,  and  could  find  much,  for  her 
comfort,  that  was  specious  in  Muriel's 
argument,  the  disquieting  fact  remained 
that  she  and  her  husband  were  growing 
farther  apart  every  day,  and  that  while 
Fred  worked  hard  for  money,  her  only 
serious  occupation  was  spending  it.  There 
seemed  the  less  excuse  in  her  case  because 
there  was  so  little  to  spend  and  because  her 
husband  needed  no  walking  advertisement 
of  his  money-getting  ability,  not  being  in  a 
money-getting  occupation.  He  was  a 
painter,  and  the  measure  of  an  artist's  suc- 
cess is  not  supposed  to  be  the  amount  of 
money  he  makes.  "Dear  me!"  thought 
Molly,  twinkling,  "I'm  not  even  a  sand- 
wich woman."  And  so  she  smiled  again 
and  missed  the  next  five  minutes  of  Muriel. 

This  view  of  marriage  was  not  exactly 
the  one  Molly  had  been  brought  up  with — 
nor  Fred  either,  for  that  matter.  But  if 
we  give  our  offspring  more  or  less  practical 
education  for  every  relation  in  life  except 
the  most  important  and  practical  of  all,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  they  turn  after  a 
while  for  instruction  to  such  reliable 
sources  of  knowledge  as  novels  and  lady 
lecturers.  For  the  question  sometimes  be- 
comes pressing  and  important.  Molly  had 
been  trained  from  birth  for  just  one  thing, 
and  that  was  to  be  a  bride.  She  had  made 
a  great  success  at  that,  but  she  was  no 
longer  a  bride.  She  was  now  a  wife,  and 
she  knew  as  little  about  her  occupation  as 
about  being  a  mother.  Not  being  a 
mother,  she  had  considerable  time  to  study 
her  present  occupation. 

She  had  been  led  to  believe  that  "if 
you  find  the  right  one,"  and  if  "you  really 
love  each  other,"  then  all  the  rest  followed 
as  naturally  and  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell. 
She  had  found  the  right  one.  So  had 
Fred.  Theirs  was  notably  a  love  match. 
In  short  they  believed  that  they  would  get 
along  together  to  the  end,  because  they 
couldn't  get  along  apart  at  the  beginning. 
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They  had  wanted  each  other  tremendously, 
and  so  when  they  got  each  completely,  they 
thought  they  would  never  want  anything 
else.     But  this,  it  appears,  was  a  mistake. 

"The  one  touch  needed,"  Muriel  was 
now  saying,  "to  drag  this  down  from  the 
comparative  dignity  of  comedy  to  the  base- 
ness of  vulgar  farce  is  conscientiously  sup- 
plied by  its  victims:  While  utterly  apart 
they  yet  pretend  to  be  together  for  fear 
the  world  will  see  them  honesdy  acknowl- 
edging what  the  world  already  knows, 
namely  that  one  or  the  other  or  both  of 
them  are  heartily  tired  of  it  and  wish  that 
it  had  never  happened." 

(Molly  was  biting  her  lip.  She  did  not 
believe  that  any  one  knew  that  Fred  was 
tired  of  it — as  yet.) 

"But  when  you  hold  him  so  close  to  the 
grindstone  by  day  and  the  hearth-stone  by 
night,  allowing  him  to  see  no  other  woman 
except  in  your  disquieting  presence " 

(Molly  dropped  her  eyes,  but  no  one 
noticed  her.) 

— "if  you  make  a  slave  of  him  down 
town  and  a  page  of  him  up  town,  you  must 
not  be  surprised  that  sheer  weariness  grows 
into  irritation  and  irritation  into  despera- 
tion, with  the  final  result  that  while  he 
appears  with  you  in  public  he  disappears 
without  you  in  private." 

(Molly  looked  up.  "Fred  doesn't  do 
that/  "  she  rejoiced,  but  again  she  considered 
her  calling,  missing  some  of  the  speaker's 
views  upon  it.  .  .  .) 

"Whatever  may  be  the  new  marriage," 
Muriel  concluded,  for  she  seemed  inclined 
to  admit  that  the  institution  had  come  to 
stay,  in  some  form  or  other,  "men  and 
women  will  never  get  together  on  a  sane 
and  lasting  basis  of  mutual  interest,  under- 
standing and  respect  as  life  partners,  until 
women  become  economic  entities — as  few 
of  you  here  are,  or  else  you  could  not 
waste  this  valuable  portion  of  the  working 
day  in  hearing  me  earn  my  fee.  In  short, 
there  can  be  no  real  marriage  worthy  of 
the  name  and  a  help  to  civilization  save 
on  a  basis  of  political,  social  and  economic 
equality.  We  have  given  the  experiment 
of  making  men  and  women  as  different  as 
possible  a  fair  trial.  We  have  differen- 
tiated them  more  than  the  male  and  female 
of  any  branch  of  the  vertebrate  kingdom. 
It  is  as  delightful  for  love-making  as  it  is 
miserable  for  marriage.     Suppose  we  try 


the  opposite  experiment,  of  making  them 
at  least  as  much  alike  as  the  male  and  fe- 
male Hottentot. 

"It  is  for  men's  sake  as  well  as  for 
women,  and  the  mothers  of  men,  that 
you  should  want  this;  but  it  is  merely  as 
wives  that  I  address  you  now.  You  cannot 
retain  his  interest  in  you  when  you  are 
incapable  even  of  intelligent  interest  in 
his  work  which  is  dearer  to  him  than  you 
are,  as  it  ought  to  be  if  he  is  a  man, 
and  not  a  mere  bridegroom.  You  cannot 
command  his  respect  until  you  are  entitled 
to  your  own.  And  if  you  hope  to  hold  him, 
without  respect,  merely  by  the  tricks  of  the 
only  trade  most  of  you  have  learned,  then 
he  will  seek  a  new  bundle  of  tricks  after 
he  has  tried  and  tired  of  yours — with  the 
result  which  one  beholds  to-day,  on  every 
hand  " — she  paused  and  swept  her  audience 
with  a  quiet  smile — "a  great  many  atten- 
tive eyes,  most  of  them  disillusionized." 

And  now  as  the  speaker  bowed  and  re- 
tired, gathering  up  the  manuscript  of  her 
carefully  wrought  epigrams,  there  might 
have  been  observed  the  familiar  phenomenon 
of  exchanging  glances  and  non-committal 
smiles  from  under  the  wide-spreading  hats 
now  suddenly  in  fluttering  motion.  Every- 
one was  curious  to  see  how  everyone  else 
took  it  and  anxious  to  reserve  an  expression 
of  her  own  opinion  until  the  opinion  of  her 
fellows  had  been  expressed.  Consequently, 
except  for  a  few  who  were  quite  advanced, 
no  opinions  were  vouchsafed,  otherwise 
than  by  raised  eyebrows  and  indulgent 
smiles.  They  did  not  like  it,  but  they  were 
afraid  to  say  so.  They  had  come  to  be 
massaged,  and  were  scratched. 

Molly,  when  it  came  her  turn  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  distinguished  guest  of  honor, 
received  two  hands  and  a  more  personal 
glance  than  most  of  the  women  had  been 
favored  with. 

"Are  you  by  any  chance  the  wife  of 
Frederic  Carroll,  the  portrait  painter?" 
asked  Muriel  with  smiling  interest. 

"His  vampire,"  nodded  Molly,  looking 
with  amused,  mocking  interest  into  the 
brilliant  eyes,  slightly  penciled,  searching 
hers.  "You  know  his  work?"  she  added, 
ignoring  all  that  had  been  said  about  the 
failure  of  wives  in  the  anticipated  zest  of 
hearing  her  husband's  success  acclaimed 
before  these  other  wives.  It  was  sweet  to 
hear   him   referred   to   as   "the    portrait 
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painter."  Most  of  them  regarded  Molly 
as  the  " bright  little  wife"  of  "a  young 
artist." 

"He  hasn't  exhibited  much  of  late,  has 
he  ?  "  asked  Muriel.  "  But  I  used  to  know 
him  very  well — before  he  was  your  hus- 
band." 

"It  must  have  been,"  said  little  Mrs. 
Carroll  demurely.  She  felt  the  usual  sensa- 
tions of  a  young  wife  confronted  by  a 
woman  who  had  once  known  her  husband 
"very  well." 

"No,"  she  added,  "he  hasn't  exhibited 
much  of  late.  You  see,"  she  explained  in 
the  same  quietly  amused  manner,  "he  has 
had  to  go  back  into  illustrating,  now  that 
he  has  a  destroyer  on  his  hands." 

Muriel  laughed  musically.  "  Such  a  de- 
lightful destroyer,"  she  said  as  she  turned 
to  tell  the  next  wife  -how  glad  she  was  to 
meet  her.  "  Do  look  me  up,  Mrs.  Carroll," 
she  called  after  Molly.  But  Mrs.  Carroll 
pretended  not  to  hear  and  passed  on. 

And  now  having  improved  their  minds, 
the  other  variously  beautiful  and  expensive 
blights  went  on  with  life  where  they  had 
left  off  before  Muriel  had  told  them  what 
to  do  with  it;  perhaps  a  little  more  dis- 
satisfied, but  with  no  definite  intention  of 
modifying  the  lot  to  which  fate  had  assigned 
them.  It  seemed  that  the  new  member, 
however,  had  come  to  a  parting  of  the 
ways. 

So  we  shall  have  to  follow  her,  unfortu- 
nately, instead  of  those  who  glided  off  in 
limousines. 

II 

The  young  Carrolls  had  the  potential- 
ities of  a  very  good  partnership,  and  if  they 
had  not  yet  found  themselves,  it  was  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  worthy  ideals.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  of  them. 

With  the  pleasurable  sense  of  "sacrific- 
ing a  career"  for  love,  Molly  had  thrown 
over  her  maiden  dreams  of  "doing  some- 
thing" in  order  to  "be  something,"  a  com- 
plete wife.  That  was  the  irony  of  it,  she 
thought  now,  as  she  walked  home,  her  brain 
in  a  whirl.  She  remembered  the  beaming 
approbation  of  the  older  generation  when 
she  made  this  announcement. 

With  the  best  of  intentions  it  is  difficult  to 
be  an  old-fashioned  wife  in  a  new-fashioned 
apartment.    The  ideals  of  the  former  gen- 


eration seldom  fit  the  conditions  of  the  pres- 
ent generation — no  wonder  when  they  were 
evolved  from  the  conditions  of  the  former! 
Try  as  she  might  Molly  could  not  make  her 
ordinary  housekeeping  consume  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  her  day.  To  be  sure, 
she  also  did  all  the  other  orthodox  things, 
so  far  as  she  was  able.  She  darned  Fred's 
socks.  She  even  gave  her  bedroom  furni- 
ture a  fresh  coat  of  white  enamel  with  her 
own  efficient  young  hands.  "You  see  I 
haven't  forgotten  how  to  paint,  Fred,"  and 
he  answered  with  his  delightful  laugh  as  she 
knew  he  would  and  a  kiss,  as  she  hoped  he 
would,  which  also  was  quite  orthodox. 

But  she  could  not  very  well  spin  and 
weave,  because  spinning-wheels  are  horribly 
expensive,  and  Fred  needed  the  only  one 
they  could  afford  in  the  studio  for  back- 
grounds for  illustrations  of  stories  about 
old-fashioned  wives.  If  she  had  tried  to 
brew  simples  of  herbs  in  this  refined  apart- 
ment house,  the  other  refined  tenants 
would  have  complained  of  the  odor,  and 
the  "South  American  generals"  who 
guarded  the  refined  glass-and-iron  grille 
entrance  would  have  mounted  the  stairs 
and  put  the  Carrolls  out. 

Well,  there  is  one  old-fashioned  function 
of  wifehood,  which  modern  improvements 
have  not  yet  taken  away  from  women,  and 
that  is  child-bearing;  though,  to  be  sure, 
modern  industrial  improvements  have  made 
child-rearing  pretty  expensive  for  men,  es- 
pecially such  as  are  foolish  enough  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  their  own 
faces,  not  those  of  employees.  The  young 
Carrolls  had  talked  a  good  deal  about  how 
they  were  going  to  bring  up  their  children. 
They  talked  about  it  no  longer.  .  .  . 

So  as  Molly  could  not  very  well  sit  still 
and  wait  all  day  in  their  "little  home"  to 
meet  Fred  with  a  kiss,  when  he  returned  at 
nightfall,  wearied  with  the  cares  of  the  day, 
she  was  forced  to  occupy  herself  outside 
the  walls  of  her  happy  home,  and  with 
interests  foreign  to  her  husband's.  What 
else  was  there  for  her  to  do  ?  Fred  did  not 
want  her  in  the  studio,  it  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  inherited  conception  of 
a  wife — a  woman  to  set  on  high  and  wor- 
ship, a  divinity  to  come  home  and  say 
one's  prayers  to,  a  helpmeet  to  share  one's 
thoughts,  one's  life. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  he  told  her 
fewer  of  his  thoughts,  consulted  her  less 
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about  his  work.  Naturally,  since  with  the 
kindest  intentions  he  had  carefully  put  her 
out  of  both.  She  no  longer  understood. 
"Why  trouble  your  little  head  about  it?" 
became  his  attitude.  She  was  his  wife. 
She  should  be  cherished  and  protected. 

Then  when  he  felt,  with  the  supple  sym- 
pathy of  his  sort,  that  she  was  conscious 
of  a  certain  lack,  he  straightway  declared, 
"  When  I  lock  my  studio  door  I  want  to 
forget  my  work."  Home,  he  said,  was  too 
hallowed  to  drag  one's  shop  into  it;  the 
fireside  was  sacred,  "even  though  it  is 
asbestos,"  he  added  smiling.  Her  girlish 
ignorance,  he  decided,  was  quite  charming; 
it  was  so  feminine.  For,  your  truly  ac- 
complished sentimentalist  has  adjustable 
ideals;  when  the  stern  facts  do  not  fit  them, 
make  your  ideals  fit  the  facts.  Women, 
he  said,  must  just  be  a  beautiful  influence. 
You  see,  the  psychic  side  .is  so  much  more 
developed  in  woman — fine  thing,  this 
psychic  influence. 

So,  though  better  qualified  than  most 
wives  to  be  a  life  partner  as  well  as  a  love 
partner,  she  conscientiously  stifled  those 
aptitudes  and  became  a  "cunning  little 
thing"  instead.  She  had  quaint  amusing 
ways,  was  good  at  mimicry,  a  charming 
hostess,  and  her  little  dinners  were  famous. 
Being  allowed  no  other  function  in  their 
menage  than  that  of  professional  amuser, 
she  accordingly  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  in 
amusing  herself.  She  lived  very  much  as 
before  marriage,  except  that  then  she  had 
also  exercised  her  mental  faculties  health- 
fully, and  that  now  she  enjoyed  the  added 
luxury  of  a  husband  who,  though  he  no 
longer  adored  her,  still  adorned  her  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  regretting  that  he  could 
not  do  it  as  well  as  she  so  richly  deserved. 
In  return  she  practised  "vicarious  leisure" 
for  him,  and  vicarious  maternity  for  a 
number  of  dirty  children  on  the  East 
Side. 

This,  surely,  is  an  orthodox  occupation 
for  a  lady.  It  was  what  Fred's  mother  and 
grandmother  had  done.  He  beamed  ap- 
proval at  her  unselfishness.  He  not  only 
approved,  but  paid  for  it.  He  gradually 
abandoned  precarious  portrait-painting, 
and  did  pretty  girls  for  the  magazines, 
with  straight  noses  and  irreproachably 
smart  clothes,  so  that  his  wife  might  im- 
prove her  mind  at  a  fashionable  club,  and 
the  minds  of  other  people's  children  in  the 


less  fashionable  quarters.  Well,  she  had 
sacrificed  her  career  for  marriage,  why 
should  not  he  offer  up  a  few  sacrifices  upon 
the  same  orthodox  altar?  It  is  a  social  in- 
stitution, not  an  individualistic  luxury,  as 
the  Muriels  seem  to  think.  Therefore  they 
had  no  right  to  complain.  They  uttered 
no  word  of  complaint.  For  that  matter, 
as  time  went  on,  they  uttered  fewer  words 
of  any  kind.  They  still  dressed  for  dinner 
in  each  other's  honor,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  less  and  less  to  say  as  they  sat  there, 
calling  each  other  "My  dear."  .  .  . 

Indeed,  they  seemed  to  be  separated  by 
the  very  thing  that  had  brought  them  to- 
gether, their  difference  in  sex  and  all  that  it 
entailed  in  the  way  of  custom,  tradition  and 
more  or  less  worthy  ideals.  So  long  as  that 
difference  was  the  paramount  attraction  it 
arched  the  chasm  between  them,  like  a  rain- 
bow; but  when  this  should  evaporate,  then 
the  chasm  only  would  be  left.  .  .  .  And 
so  at  last  there  came  for  her  the  .hour  which 
she  had  always  feared  and  half  expected 
from  the  golden  moment  when  the  man  she 
loved  told  her  that  he  loved  and  wanted  her. 
He  loved  her  no  longer.  This  he  did  not 
tell  her,  but  she  knew,  and  his  boyish  at- 
tempts to  keep  this  knowledge  from  her  and 
from  himself  were  almost  sweet  in  their 
awkwardness.  He  bestowed  gifts  upon 
her  and  thoughtful  attentions,  spent  more 
money  than  he  could  afford.  It  used  to  be 
because  he  loved  her;  now  because  he  did 
not. 

Well,  they  still  had  mutual  respect  left, 
and  even  admiration.  Would  that  have  to 
to  go  too? 

Now,  though  she  still  remained  upon  the 
high  place  he  had  made  for  her,  the  woman 
he  admired  most  in  all  the  world,  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  remain  upon  the  high  place 
he  had  made  for  himself!  For  instance — 
though  still  married  to  the  woman  he  ad- 
mired most  in  all  the  world — he  was  strangely 
moved  to  admire  others,  too,  whom  he  had 
not  married  at  all !  And  being  very  honest, 
he  was  apt  to  let  them  know  it,  after  a 
manner  he  had  long  since  abandoned  for- 
ever. This  would  not  do  at  all.  For 
when  you  are  lucky  enough  to  find  the  one 
woman  in  the  world,  as  he  had  done,  God 
bless  her,  it  is  well  known  that  ever  after- 
ward you  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  other  women,  except  by  their 
long  hair  and  clothes.    He  had  lived  up  to 
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this  high  ideal  of  himself  and  of  true  mar- 
riage quite  confidently  at  first,  bestowing 
only  the  most  benign  impersonally  gallant 
attention  upon  all  others,  including  certain 
others  who  had  once  known  him  well,  and 
still  knew  him  rather  better,  perhaps,  than 
he  knew  himself.  They  refused  to  take 
him  seriously  as  a  completely  married  man, 
which  hurt  his  feelings. 

"  You  are  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of 
matrimony,"  they  told  him  smiling. 

"You  don't  appreciate  me,"  he  replied, 
"but  then  you  never  did" — with  such  a 
sad  reproachful  look  in  his  young  eyes. 
This  seemed  only  to  amuse  them  the  more. 
It  was  so  discouraging.  .  .  . 

Alas!  he  loved  them  all.  He  wanted 
them  about.  He  liked  them  in  the  mass, 
as  well  as  separately,  a  half  a  dozen  at  once, 
himself  the  centre,  talking  rapidly  (about 
himself)  while  they  beamed  upon  him, 
bringing  out  his  best.  All  his  life  he  had 
been  a  lover,  beginning  with  a  boundless 
passion  for  his  kindergarten  teacher  who 
kissed  him  when  he  left  her  for  other 
teachers,  other  loves.  And  now  it  looked 
as  if  he  might  always  be! — a  dreadful 
prospect  for  a  man  with  a  wife  who  trusted 
him  and  was  entirely  too  nice  to  deceive! 

He  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  when 
once  your  former  loves  all  resolve  them- 
selves into  one  grand,  enduring  passion  for 
a  wife,  then  all  your  former  faults  and 
fickleness  are  shrivelled  into  nothingness 
by  marriage,  the  great  solvent,  and  you 
arise  on  the  wings  of  true  love  to  won- 
drous heights,  a  new,  different,  better  man 
— and  here  he  was  the  same  old  idiot 
after  all. 

Well,  if  the  smouldering  fires  of  youth 
flared  up  at  times,  one  must  put  them  out. 
Youth  was  past.  He  had  had  his  fling. 
He  was  married  now,  owned,  possessed, 
laid  upon  a  shelf — which  he  had  chosen 
for  himself — and  there  he  must  remain, 
sighing  occasionally  for  what  might  have 
been,  making  the  best  of  what  was,  keep- 
ing out  of  mischief  if  possible,  or,  failing 
that,  out  of  print;  thus  serving  society, 
offering  a  good  example  to  other  young 
persons  who  in  turn  could  also  go  blindly 
into  marriage  and  find  out  for  themselves 
— and  likewise  serve  society.  .  .  . 

Down  this  not-unfrequented  path  of 
cynicism  their  marriage  was  tending,  had 
not  his  wife  heard  Muriel's  lecture. 


Ill 

Molly  was  going  to  her  husband's 
studio,  something  she  rarely  did.  She  had 
arrived  at  a  decision,  and  being  a  woman  of 
spirit  she  was  determined  to  announce  it 
without  delay.  She  had  decided  that  she 
could  not  for  another  day  endure  the  in- 
dignity of  being  an  economic  nonentity!  It 
was  bad  enough  when  your  husband  loved 
you,  but  when  he  did  not — well,  there  could 
be  just  one  thing  worse  than  her  present 
pitiable  state,  and  that  was  her  probable 
future  state,  after  she  had  grown  fat  and 
stupid,  let  us  say.  So  as  she  was  of  no  use 
to  him,  and  as  she  could  not  be  an  economic 
entity,  not  knowing  how,  she  had  decided 
to  tell  him  in  a  friendly  way  that  she  was 
going  home  to  her  father.  They  could  still 
talk  as  friends.  They  were  friends.  There 
were  to  be  no  hysterics.  She  would  put  it 
altogether  on  her  own  selfish  grounds,  for 
that  was  the  way  to  manage  Fred:  if  she 
tried  to  prove  to  him  that  she  was  wrecking 
his  life,  he  would  only  laugh  at  her,  take 
her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her.  The  days  of 
their  unhallowed  kisses  were  done.  .  .  . 

Her  peroration  would  be  this:  "Fred, 
would  you  share  the  income  of  any  friend 
of  yours,  however  large  the  income  or  dear 
the  friend  ?  Why,  it  is  unthinkable  to  you. 
Well,  so  it  is  to  me."  Then  she  would  say 
good-by — without  any  hysterics. 

She  was  perfectly  convinced  that  she  was 
right.  It  was  an  irrational  knot.  It  was 
better  to  untie  it  now,  before  the  knot  be- 
came fast  with  children.  She  was  glad 
now,  oh,  so  glad,  that  she  had  no  children. 
She  and  Fred  were  free  to  separate.  It  was 
right  to  separate.   It  would  be  wrong  not  to. 

It  was  half  dark  when  she  arrived  at  the 
studio  building,  so  she  knew  that  she  would 
not  interrupt  anything  more  serious  than 
the  cleaning  of  his  brushes. 

But  as  it  happened  she  did  interrupt  him, 
though  not  at  work.  It  seems  that  he  had 
finished  his  work,  and  there  seated  beside 
a  pleasant  open  fire  were  her  husband  and 
a  lady.     It  was  Muriel  Vincent. 

She  was  making  him  a  cup  of  tea  while 
the  driving  rain  beat  upon  the  skylight 
overhead.  Molly  recognized  one  of  the 
numerous  tea  services  she  had  received  as 
wedding  presents.  Fred  was  leaning  back 
in  a  long,  low  chair  rolling  a  cigarette  with 
his  deft  fingers,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  con- 
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tented  with  his  lot.  There  was  something 
in  the  mutual  attitude  of  these  two  which 
suggested  that  the  scone  was  as  familiar  to 
them  as  it  was  novel  to  Molly. 

Fred,  arising  briskly  for  a  lazy  man,  at- 
tempted an  introduction,  stopped,  seeing 
that  it  was  unnecessary,  both  women  ex- 
plaining why  at  once. 

"I  had  no  idea  I  was  to  have  this  good 
fortune  so  soon,"  sang  Muriel  easily. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Molly,  frankly  returning 
the  look. 

Muriel  in  the  shadow  smiled  as  she 
watched  the  girl's  face.  "A  conventional 
little  thing,"  she  thought.  "This  will  do 
her  good."  To  Muriel  all  wTives  in  good 
and  regular  standing  were  conventional 
little  things. 

Strangely  enough,  instead  of  the  calm 
dignity  with  which  Molly  commanded  the 
studio  in  her  imaginary  interview  with  her 
husband,  she  suddenly  felt  neither  calm  nor 
dignified,  nor  did  she  think  for  the  moment 
of  saying  good-by  forever.  Nevertheless, 
she  held  herself  in  hand  and  played  the 
game,  pretty  well  for  a  conventional  little 
thing  who  had  had  no  experience  with 
husbands  who  "disappear  in  private,"  as 
Muriel  had  put  it  in  her  lecture. 

"How  comfy  you  look,"  was  what  she 
said  aloud  to  them,  to  herself  she  said,  "I 
might  have  guessed  it!" 

"Won't  you  try  this  one?"  said  Fred, 
offering  her  a  great,  tall  Italian  chair  quite 
as  if  she  were  a  distinguished  stranger. 
She  had  helped  him  bargain  for  that  chair 
once  when  at  Genoa.  He  brought  a  foot- 
stool, too.  He  seemed  quite  desirous  of 
making  her  also  "comfy." 

"You  are  just  in  time,"  said  Muriel, 
bending  over  the  tea  things. 

"For  what  ? "  asked  Molly  with  a  smile. 

"For  tea,"  said  Fred. 

"Oh,"  said  Molly. 

"  May  I  make  you  a  cup  ?  "  asked  Muriel. 

"Thanks,  I've  had  my  tea.  I  merely 
dropped  in  to  escape  the  storm.  Isn't  it 
a  dreadful  storm?" 

To  this  the  others  amicably  agreed,  and 
then  there  was  a  little  pause,  Muriel  smiling 
with  unseen  relish.  She  loved  this  sort  of 
thing,  perhaps  because  she  was  a  novelist. 
"  Don't  you  think  you'd  better  have  another 
cup?"  she  asked. 

"Do,"  urged  Fred,  "it's  awfully  good 
tea." 


"Strong  or  weak?"  Muriel  inquired. 

"Pray  don't  trouble,"  said  little  Mrs. 
Carroll,  quietly  seating  herself  at  the  table, 
"I  can  make  it  myself."  This  seemed 
eminently  permissible.  It  was  her  own 
tea  service.  Muriel  had  not  even  been  the 
donor  of  this  wedding  present.  Hence 
Muriel  did  not  object. 

There  was  another  little  pause,  which 
Muriel  alone  enjoyed. 

"Where  in  the  world  is  the  sugar?" 
Molly  asked  her  husband. 

"I'll  get  it,"  said  Muriel  rising. 

"Please  don't  trouble,"  said  Molly  with 
an  engaging  smile,  "Fred  will  find  it." 

"But  I  don't  know  where  she  keeps  it," 
said  Fred,  and  then  he  remembered  too 
late  that  it  is  always  best  to  think  before 
speaking. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  Molly,  and  then,  be- 
cause she  felt  the  crimson  in  her  cheeks, 
began  to  laugh  a  little,  for  that  seemed  the 
only  thing  to  do,  and  Fred  laughed,  too. 
Then  Muriel,  filling  one  of  Molly's  wedding 
presents  with  sugar,  laughed  most  of,  all. 
They  felt  so  much  better  then  that  they 
talked  about  other  things;  though  they  did 
not  listen  very  attentively. 

"  May  I  show  the  head  to  Molly  ?  "  asked 
Fred  with  a  sudden  inspiration. 

"Oh,  you  have  been  doing  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent's portrait?"  Molly  inquired. 

It  was  an  interesting  study,  and  Molly 
said  so.  The  brilliance  was  there,  the 
superficial  charm,  the  glitter — and  a  cer- 
tain wistful  desire  for  better  things.  Fred 
was  not  a  bad  psychologist,  when  he  let 
himself  go,  and  only  felt.  It  was  when  he 
tried  to  think  that  he  ran  into  trouble. 
Molly  was  not  so  much  in  awe  of  the 
celebrity  after  seeing  Fred's,  view  of  her. 
Like  so  many  who  are  impressive  in  public, 
she  was  not  at  all  impressive  in  conversa- 
tion. But  she  was  dreadfully  good  looking, 
and  Fred  treated  her  with  the  easy  assurance 
of  old  friendship,  fondness  may  be. 

"He  knows  me  too  well,"  said  Muriel, 
gazing  upon  the  canvas,  with  an  interest- 
ing shrug.  "It's  a  frightful  exposi.  I 
shall  never  let  any  one  else  see  it."  She 
rippled  from  one  picturesque  pose  to 
another  as  she  spoke.  Molly  watched  her 
passively,  thinking  of  many  things,  the 
lecture,  for  instance — "  the  grind-stone  by 
day,  the  hearth-stone  by  night." 

Fred  was  getting  out  other  canvases. 
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"You  ought  to  come  oftener,"  he  said  to 
Molly.     "I've  lots  of  junk  here." 

"Perhaps  I  ought,"  she  smiled. 

"Muriel  has  been  advising  me  to  finish 
up  some  of  this  stuff,"  he  went  on  from  the 
corner  where  he  was  blowing  dust  off  old 
sketches.  "It's  mostly  rot,  but  it's  awfully 
good  of  her  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Molly?" 

"I  once  loved  your  husband  madly," 
Muriel  remarked  with  elaborate  careless- 
ness, "but  he  would  have  none  of  me." 

"What  atrocious  taste,"  said  Molly  with 
a  side  glance  at  the  portrait. 

"I  thought  so  at  the  time,"  Muriel  re- 
plied. "But  I  don't  now,"  she  added, 
with  an  appreciative  look  at  Molly. 

Fred's  young  wife  turned  slowly  and 
looked  at  Muriel  with  an  air  of  calm,  de- 
tached interest.  "Dear  me!"  she  said  to 
herself,  "she  seems  to  think  she  can  afford 
to  be  nice  to  me." 

Muriel  noted  the  look  and  her  eyebrows 
shot  up,  as  Molly  turned  away.  She  was 
somewhat  taken  aback.  She  was  amused, 
but  aroused.  Fred  displaying  canvases 
against  chairs  and  table  legs,  did  not  know 
that  with  two  brief  glances  a  gauntlet  had 
been  thrown  down  and  taken  up,  and  that 
he  was  the  prize  of  contest. 

"I  must  be  going  on,"  said  Mrs.  Carroll, 
fastening  her  gloves.  ' '  Good-by ,  my  dear, " 
to  Fred.  "So  nice  to  have  seen  you,"  to 
Muriel.  "I  am  at  home  on  Wednesdays." 

"Thanks,"  said  Muriel,  a  little  sur- 
prised. For  a  conventional  little  thing, 
that  was  not  a  bad  exit  speech,  thought 
Muriel,  remembering  her  own  invitation 
to  call,  unheeded  by  Molly  at  the  club. 

"Are  you  going  to  some  place  where  you 
don't  want  me  tagging  on?"  asked  Fred. 

There  was  a  quizzical  smile  on  his  wife's 
face  as  she  said  one  little  word,  "Home." 

Muriel  flashed  a  look  of  appreciation. 

"Won't  you  come,  too ? "  Molly  asked 
her,  as  Fred  turned  for  his  hat,  as  if  quite  ac- 
customed to  leaving  Muriel  in  possession. 

Muriel  shook  her  head.  "Thanks,"  she 
said,  going  to  the  door  with  them,  "I  live 
here." 

"Here?" 

"In  this  building — across  the  hall." 

"Ah,  yes."  There  was  a  faint  breath  of 
contempt  in  Molly's  tone,  which  annoyed 
Muriel — the  smug  superiority  of  a  wife. 

Bidding  their  guest  good-by  in  the  cor- 


ridor, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  walked  home 
together,  remarking  upon  the  afterglow 
down  the  canons  of  the  cross  streets,  an 
effect  they  had  often  admired  together, 
being  one  which  everybody  on  coming  to 
New  York  discovers  afresh.  It  was  espe- 
cially fine  now  after  the  rain,  so  they  dis- 
cussed it  animatedly  while  both  thought  of 
something  else,  and  each  knew  what  the 
other  was  thinking  about.  .  .  .  And  yet 
here  was  a  pair  who  had  a  sense  of  humor 
— they  often  told  you  so. 

IV 

Always  a  fickle  and  variable  thing  is 
woman.  Here  were  other  excellent  rea- 
sons for  untying  the  irrational  knot — 
another  woman  making  tea  for  him,  help- 
ing him  in  his  work,  brightening  his 
monotonous  existence,  a  beautiful  woman, 
too!  and  Fred  was  a  worshipper  of  beauty. 
Yet  the  knot  was  allowed  to  remain. 

If  to  be  an  economic  nonentity  were  bad 
enough  when  happily  married,  and  still 
worse  after  a  husband  has  lost  interest  in 
his  wife,  surely  it  was  worst  of  all,  an  intol- 
erable disgrace,  when  he  has  begun  to 
show  interest  in  one  who  wasn't  his  wife. 
Previously  she  had  loved  and  respected 
him;  now  she  was  inclined  to  hate  and 
despise  him,  and  yet  she  wanted  to  cling 
to  the  unworthy  deceiver  forever  instead 
of  saying  good-by  for  a  corresponding 
period  of  time.  .  .  . 

Somehow  the  vaunted  sense  of  humor 
which  the  modern  generation  prates  of  so 
incessantly  does  not  seem  to  help  them 
when  it  is  needed  most.  The  important 
emotions  do  not  stop  to  consult  humor. 
They  have  their  way  with  us  quite  as  in  the 
old  days  before  the  phrase  was  invented. 

Little  Molly  was  confronted  by  a  force 
greater  than  herself,  imperious  and  quite 
irrational.  It  was  sweeping  her  off  her  feet 
in  the  insolent  manner  of  the  real  things  of 
life,  few  of  which  are  conspicuously  rational. 
What  we  think  about  them  in  our  little 
minds  is  interesting  to  us,  but  of  no  great 
consequence  to  them.  It  is  for  some  great 
purpose  this  oft-maligned  instinct  of  jeal- 
ousy persists  along  with  its  all-praised 
parent,  love.  Perhaps  this  girl  would  now 
awake  and  become  a  woman,  perhaps  she 
would  even  make  a  man  of  her  husband — 
but  that  depends! 
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Throughout  the  sleepless  night  follow- 
ing the  innocent  little  scene  she  had  in- 
terrupted in  the  studio,  this  somewhat 
civilized  young  person  was  led  by  her  un- 
civilized emotions  into  depths  she  had  not 
dreamed  of.  She  saw  herself  accepting,  so 
happy  to  accept,  whatever  portion  her  lord 
would  grant  her,  only  if  he  kept  her  near. 
Many  a  wife,  she  knew,  had  learned  to 
adjust  herself  to  a  husband's  past  not  only, 
but  to  his  present  as  well,  shutting  her  eyes 
to  what  she  must  not  see,  forgiving  what 
was  unforgivable  because  unable  to  keep 
her  litde  share  of  the  world  without  for- 
giving. 

Oh,  what  a  chance  she  had  missed! 
Another  was  now  helping  him  in  his 
work,  reviving  his  waning  ambition,  filling 
a  place  in  his  dreary,  disappointing,  exist- 
ence— and  the  place  was  hers,  his  wife's. 
She  had  lost  it,  and  it  was  her  fault,  not 
his.  She  had  allowed  herself  to  become  a 
"cunning  little  thing,"  a  doll,  an  expensive 
plaything;  he  was  tired  of  this  plaything 
and  now  wanted  another.  "When  a  wo- 
man ceases  to  be  a  luxury  to  a  man  she 
becomes  a  nuisance — unless  by  that  time 
she  has  made  herself  a  necessity."  Those 
words,  scarcely  heeded  at  the  time  came 
back  to  her  now,  and  by  an  ironic  coinci- 
dence they  had  been  uttered  that  morning 
by  Muriel!  .  .  . 

Well,  by  dawn  the  paroxysm  had  passed, 
as  paroxysms  have  a  way  of  doing  in  many 
a  little  apartment,  with  the  yet  new  looking 
wedding  presents  innocendy  waiting  to  be 
dusted.  With  the  clear  daylight  she  looked 
the  matter  in  the  face  to  see  what  could  be 
done  about  it.  She  would  not  mope  and 
moan  and  break  her  heart.  She  was  not 
that  sort.  There  was  plenty  of  latent 
spirit  in  this  girl.  Nothing  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  bring  it  out.  Few  women  are 
loafers  by  nature,  as  are  so  many  men. 
Women  have  never  had  a  chance  to  loaf 
until  modern  times,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  even  in  their  clubs  they  have  not  com- 
pletely mastered  the  art.  They  must  have 
programmes  for  improving  their  minds. 

Since  she  could  not  do  without  him,  she 
resolved  to  get  him  back.  She  knew  that 
she  could  make  a  fuss,  and  he  would  do  his 
duty,  rather  than  hurt  her.  But  she  did 
not  want  duty.    She  wanted  love. 

How  could  she  get  that,  with  her  little 
quiver-full  of  charms,  all  known,  all  worn, 


matched  with  that  opulent  other!  She  knew 
how  the  very  meretriciousness  of  Muriel's 
allure,  so  maddening  to  contemplate,  ap- 
pealed to  men  who  had  been  kept  too  close 
to  "the  grind-stone  by  day  and  the  hearth- 
stone by  night."  Whether  "the  other" 
would  deem  it  worth  while  to  exercise  her 
exotic  arts  did  not  occur  to  Molly.  A  wife 
always  believes  her  husband  worth  while — 
perhaps  because  she  found  him  so,  just  as 
she  always  thinks  her  husband  particularly 
susceptible,  for,  again,  had  not  she  found 
him  so? 

First  of  all  she  would  never  let  Fred 
know  what  she  had  gone  through.  For  she 
was  aware  that  there  is  nothing  so  ugly  and 
disillusionizing  as  an  exhibition  of  jealousy. 
That  was  why  she  stayed  in  her  bedroom 
until  after  he  had  breakfasted  and  gone 
whistling  to  the  studio,  thinking  perhaps  of 
tea  time.  He  would  have  seen  her  red 
eyes  and  perhaps  have  guessed  the  rest. 
He  doubtless  suspected  her  already. 

She  repressed  another  natural  feminine 
impulse.  She  might  easily  make  him  jeal- 
ous. She  could  flirt  with  the  first  avail- 
able male  she  found,  and  her  husband  would 
come  running  back  to  put  the  poacher  off. 
But  she  was  not  sure  that  this  would  keep 
him  long  from  stealing  away  again  to  gaze 
at  the  forbidden  fruit,  perhaps  to  pluck  it 
this  time.  Fred  was  quick  as  a  woman  in 
such  matters;  he  might  see  through  her 
device,  and  despise  her  for  it.  No,  she 
wanted  him  to  come  back  to  her  of  his  own 
accord,  because  he  preferred  her  to  all 
others.  She  wanted  all  or  nothing.  Then 
suddenly,  thinking  of  Muriel,  she  achieved 
an  inspiration.  She  would  try  Muriel's  own 
receipt:  Give  him  freedom,  freedom  to 
find  out  for  himself,  freedom  to  love  his  own 
wife,  meanwhile  getting  back  in  touch 
with  his  work,  becoming  a  vital  part  of  his 
life,  not  a  detached  expense;  a  "  necessity," 
not  a  mere  "  luxury."  Well,  here  was  work 
worthy  of  a  woman's  highest  talents. 


Fred  had  painted  Muriel's  portrait,  and 
now  that  it  was  finished  she  remained  to 
do  his — in  a  story  about  monogamy.  It 
began,  "Some  are  born  monogamous,  some 
achieve  monogamy,  and  some  have  monog- 
amy thrust  upon  them."  The  second 
paragraph  was  like  unto  it:  "But  when  a 
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'  You  mean  chat  you're  afraid  of  me  !  "  she  said. — Page  431. 


man  is  polygamous  by  nature,  monogamous 
by  contract,  and  fascinating  by  tempera- 
ments there  comes  trouble  when  success 
arrive,  with  women  in  its  train."  Muriel 
was  a  genius. 

Fred  did  not  know  that  she  was  writing 
a  story  about  him.  But  he  was  glad  that 
Muriel  did  not  leave  him  when  the  canvas 
was  finished.  She  seemed  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  his  trade  and  he  needed  some 
one  to  talk  to  about  it,  some  woman,  that 
is,  because  no  man  friend,  even  the  most 
devoted,  will  listen  so  patiently  as  will  even 
a  casual  woman  friend,  and  this  one  hap- 
pened to  be  an  old  friend  of  whom  he  had 
not  seen  much  of  late  years  since  she  be- 
came successful,  far  more  successful  as  it 
happened  than  he  was,  despite  her  tribute 


in  her  story  about  him.  Maybe  that  was 
why  he  failed  to  recognize  it  when  pub- 
lished. 

Fred  did  not  think  much  of  her  books, 
but  he  liked  her  looks,  and  said  so.  He 
thought  her  stories  absurd  and  told  her 
that,  too.  "You  always  write  at  the  top 
of  your  voice  when  you  write  about  men." 
But  she  did  not  seem  absurd  when  she 
was  with  them,  nor  did  she  talk  to  Fred  at 
the  top  of  her  voice  in  his  studio.  She 
knew  a  good  deal  about  men.  Men  were 
her  mitier. 

Poor  Muriel,  she  was  by  nature  what  is 
sometimes  called  an  idealist.  She  covered 
it  up  with  a  glittering  shield  of  cynicism, 
perhaps  to  defend  herself.  Scratch  a  live 
cynic  and  you'll  find  a  dead  sentimentalist. 

427 
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'  Threesomes  are  such  a  bore ! 


-Page  432. 


Muriel  was  not  dead.  Though  she  had 
received  some  of  the  hardest  raps  a  woman 
can  suffer  and  yet  live,  she  always  sprang 
up  again,  crying,  "I  believe,  I  believe!" 
There  was  something  almost  noble  in  this. 
In  regard  to  men  she  was  cynical  only  about 
those  men  she  knew.  She  still  had  faith  in 
those  she  did  not  know,  hence  she  sought 
to  know  many,  and  Fred  happened  to  be 
the  one  at  present  about  whom  she  chose 
to  wrap  her  pretty  colors.  He  interested 
428 


her  ver\r  much,  and  she  regarded  him  with 
that  frank  curiosity  as  to  his  married  hap- 
piness which  women  who  have  once  known 
them  "very  well"  manifest  in  other  wives' 
husbands.  She  wanted  to  draw  him  out 
on  that  question.  He  only  drew  back.  It 
was  nobody's  business.  She  was  rather 
sceptical  about  any  man's  remaining  happy 
in  marriage.  She  intimated  as  much. 
"You  ought  to  know,"  said  Fred,  quietly. 
So  she  did  not  try  again. 
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She  said  she  was  glad  to  be  of  use  to  him 
in  his  work.  So  they  had  talked  chiefly 
about  his  work  for  a  week  or  so  as  the  por- 
trait progressed.  Then  they  talked  about 
other  interesting  matters,  such  as  them- 
selves and  each  other.  .  .  . 

Her  assumption  of  superior  knowledge  of 
life  he  ignored  or  laughed  at,  harking  back 
to  the  old  days  when  she  was  a  mere  girl 
and  he  was  a  man.  He  still  bullied  her — 
and  that  was  what  she  liked.  "  As  a  matter 
of  fact,"  he  said,  "you  have  never  really 
'lived,1  though  that,  of  course,  is  just  what 
you  think  you  have  done.  You  have  only 
experimented.  You  have  never  got  into 
the  procession.  You  have  never  become 
part  of  the  fabric  of  life.  You  have  only 
looked  on." 

"And  you  have  found  the  real  thing? 
Is  that  your  point?" 

"My  point  is  that  you  have  missed  it," 
he  retorted,  carefully  choosing  a  brush 
from  the  little  brown  jug  at  his  elbow. 

"Well,  it's  interesting  to  look  on  at  those 
who  have  found  it.  Is  that  why  you  have 
me  around?    You  wish  to  do  me  good?" 

"  It's  because  you're  so  good  to  look  at," 
he  replied  simply. 

"Well,  keep  on  looking,  if  you  think  it 
will  do  you  good." 

"Oh,  I  will,  I  will,"  he  bantered,  "I'm 
not  afraid." 

"So  I  have  heard  you  say,"  she  an- 
swered, continuing  to  smile  at  him. 

He  stopped  painting  and  looked  up. 
"  Dear  me,  Muriel,  do  you  think  you  are 
tempting  me?"  he  jeered  at  her. 

"How  can  I  when  you  are  perfectly 
happy  ?  "  she  answered  after  a  pause. 

He  kept  on  painting. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  believe  I  could  play  the 
devil  with  you  if  I  wanted  to,"  she  laughed 
delightfully,  bending  to  look  into  his  eyes. 

He  was  perfectly  willing  to  let  her  think 
so,  as  long  as  he  knew  she  was  doing  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  And  if  at  times  a  certain 
well-known  impulse  arose,  to  follow  where 
she  led — the  old  instinct  for  pursuit  and 
capture,  conquest  and  regret — he  stopped 
short  with  the  thought,  "But  I  don't  do 
that  sort  of  thing  any  more."  It  was  not 
because  he  did  not  want  to — that  high  ideal 
of  himself  had  crashed  long  ago — but  be- 
cause he  had  no  right  to.  So  he  went  on 
painting. 

"You  know,  it's  a  pretty  good  thing  to 
Vol.  XLV.— 46 


keep  your  self-respect,"  he  said  one  day  to 
Muriel  in  the  light  manner  he  tossed  out 
serious  things.  "It's  one  of  the  few  real 
satisfactions  left  us  by  civilization." 
.  "The  great  art,"  gibed  Muriel,  "the 
real  civilization  is  to  do  anything  you  want 
and  yet  keep  your  self-respect." 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  retorted  pointedly, 
"  for  any  one  whose  capacity  for  self-de- 
ception is  unlimited." 

"Which  corresponds,"  rejoined  Muriel 
glibly,  "with  the  capacity  for  conceiving  and 
achieving  great  things.  The  trouble  with 
you,  Fred,  is  that  there  is  a  big  man  inside, 
only  you  won't  let  it  out." 

And  Fred  thought  there  was  some  truth 
in  this.  Most  of  us  are  convinced  that 
there  is  a  pretty  big  thing  inside.  And  the 
joke  of  it  is  that  we  are  generally  right 
about  it! 

It  was  all  rather  silly  and  very  attractive. 
She  was  very  beautiful  and  somewhat 
naughty,  and  he  was  still  quite  young.  .  .  . 

Molly's  unexpected  visit  had  put  a  new 
complexion  upon  all  this.  He  was  brought 
up  short  to  a  realization  of  things.  He  did 
not  like  to  think,  but  he  had  to.  Well, 
he  supposed  she  would  want  him  to  give 
up  his  innocent  fun.  He  wanted  her  to  be 
happy,  to  have  everything — only,  why  must 
it  always  be  at  the  expense  of  something  he 
wanted !  The  daily  grind  was  beginning  to 
tell.  He  loathed  the  work  he  was  doing, 
the  more  so  because  he  had  proved  himself 
worthy  of  better  things.  It  was  all  right  to 
sacrifice  success,  everything,  for  marriage, 
but  suppose  your  marriage  is  not  a  success 
— then  you  haven't  anything.  His  old  no- 
tions of  abstract  morality  had  gone  with  his 
promise  to  love,  and  the  organic  need, 
strong  in  natures  like  his,  for  fun,  sparkle, 
recklessness,  was  storming  within  him. 
Marriage  seemed  a  bird-cage.  He  had  been 
lured  in  by  the  bait  of  love,  and  now  having 
devoured  the  bait,  he  found  himself  im- 
prisoned for  life,  a  heavy  penalty  for  igno- 
rance. He  could  only  beat  his  wings  against 
the  bars  and  sigh  for  the  freedom  he  had 
not  valued. 

But  all  unknown  to  him  and  Muriel, 
Molly  who  knew  her  husband  well,  and 
had  taken  Muriel's  measure  in  a  glance, 
had  decided  not  to  bar  the  cage  door,  but 
to  fling  it  wide  open.  Sometimes  it's  not 
the  cage,  but  merely  the  door  that  troubles 
them.  .  .  . 
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He  spoke  to  Molly,  briefly,  jocularly,  of 
Muriel's  friendship.  ' '  You  know  we  don't 
look  at  these  things  in  the  stupid  way  of 
some  people." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Molly  blithely. 
"A  man  should  feel  he  can  have  all  the 
friends  he  wants.  Muriel  is  wonderful. 
Cultivate  her."  Molly  also  cultivated  her. 
Muriel  smiled,  thinking  it  to  be  a  blind 
from  which  to  watch  the  poaching. 

But  for  a  conventional  little  thing,  Molly 
seemed  to  be  throwing  them  together  a 
great  deal,  and  to  be  keeping  most  oblig- 
ingly out  of  the  way.  "Fred  hates  to  have 
me  around,"  laughed  Molly,  "when  he 
talks  to  women.  Threesomes  are  always 
such  a  bore,  don't  you  find  them  so?" 
Meanwhile  she  was  telling  Fred  that  he 
must  see  more  of  Muriel.  "  It  will  do  you 
good,"  she  urged  with  most  engaging 
candor.  "You  have  tried  to  be  a  stolid 
husband.  The  pose  does  not  suit  you,  my 
dear.  Let  go  and  be  yourself.  'Express 
your  own  individuality,'  as  Muriel  calls  it, 
'live  your  own  life.'"  Molly's  gift  of 
mimicry  at  this  point  made  Fred  blush, 
though  why  should  he  blush  for  Muriel? 

This  unexpected  move  was  as  puzzling 
to  Muriel  as  it  was  disquieting  to  Fred. 
Molly  was  taking  the  matter  out  into  the 
light,  tearing  off  the  mystery,  the  surrepti- 
tiousness.    Would  the  charm  go,  too? 

"Muriel  is  dying  to  take  you  on,"  said 
Molly  to  Fred.  "She's  so  crazy  about 
men." 

"  You  litde  cat ! "  laughed  Fred.  "  Don't 
be  silly."  He  hated  to  be  thought  a 
"ladies'  man."  For  a  moment  he  felt  the 
strange  disrelish  that  he  used  to  experience 
when  as  a  boy  his  mother  urged  him  to  be 
"attentive"  to  the  daughters  of  family 
friends.  One  invariably  detested  them. 
For  Molly  it  was  not  always  an  easy  part  to 
play,  with  a  smiling  face  and  quick-beating 
heart.  But  she  hoped  and  kept  silent,  try- 
ing to  believe  that  if  she  lost  him  by  free- 
dom he  was  not  worth  winning  otherwise. 

Meanwhile  she  was  trying  to  insinuate 
herself  into  his  work,  gathering  up  the  old 
threads  of  common  interests,  talking  the 
old  dear  language,  carefully  studying  the 
exhibitions,  but  keeping  most  of  the  time 
out  of  his  studio. 

"Fred,  why  don't  you  exhibit  some  of 
your  recent  illustrations  in  the  fall  when 
we  come  back?"  she  asked  him. 


Fred  smiled.  It  was  the  "Why  trouble 
your  litde  head  about  it"  expression. 
"  Who  wants  to  look  at  black-and-white?" 
he  asked. 

"Every  one — at  yours." 

Again  he  smiled  indulgently.  Fond  wives 
always  overrated  their  husband's  import- 
ance. It  was  rather  cunning.  "  All  right," 
he  said  to  dismiss  the  subject.  "I'll  ask 
Myers  if  he  can  give  me  a  gallery." 

"Why  not  MacPherson?" 

He  smiled  again.  "You  don't  under- 
stand such  matters,  my  dear;  MacPherson 
wouldn't  dream  of  taking  me  on." 

"He  told  me  to-day  that  he  would," 
Molly  answered  quiedy. 

"What!    Havey<w— why,  Molly!" 

But  though  he  did  not  like  the  thought  of 
dainty  little  Molly's  interviewing  art  deal- 
ers, he  could  not  very  well  refuse  to  exhibit 
at  MacPherson's!  And  he  could  not  help 
being  pleased,  and  told  Molly  so,  while  she 
glowed  and  was  glad.  This  was  not 
economic  independence.  It  was  better.  It 
was  the  mutual  dependence  of  common  in^ 
terest.  Muriel  could  not  have  done  that, 
gloated  Molly.  She  would  not  have  cared 
to.  It  was  not  to  her  interest  to  stay  awake 
at  night  planning  things  to  do  for  Fred. 
It  was  to  a  wife's.  A  wife  stood  or  fell  in 
the  world  beside  her  husband. 

Oh,  if  she  could  only  win  back  the  place 
that  she  had  lost!  She  saw  now  what 
might  be  done  there,  supplying  the  quali- 
ties he  lacked,  bringing  out  and  guiding 
those  he  had,  making  herself  indispensable 
to  him,  as  he  in  turn  was  indispensable  to 
her — something  more  substantial,  this,  than 
a  pretty-colored  rainbow.  There  was  no 
longer  a  chasm  between  them — merely  a 
woman.    Muriel  must  be  destroyed. 

VI 

The  spring  passed,  and  Molly  was  mak- 
ing herself  of  use  to  her  husband  in  other 
ways  than  about  the  studio,  though  he  no 
longer  objected  to  her  helping  him  there. 

As  for  Fred,  he  could  not  very  well  take 
advantage  of  his  wife's  trust  in  him.  He 
did  not  believe  in  himself,  particularly,  but 
so  long  as  she  believed  in  him,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  behave  himself.  Molly 
knew  now  that  she  could  make  him  give  up 
Muriel,  but  she  did  not  propose  to  have  any 
self-sacrificing,  and  sighing  for  what  might 
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have  been,;  she  intended  to  make  him  see 
that  she  was  what  he  wanted,  not  Muriel. 
The  glamour  was  still  there,  the  fascination 
of  the  unknown,  the  unattainable.  The 
reason  so  many  men  and  women  think  they 
would  have  been  happier  married  to  the 
other  one  is  because  they  never  married 
the  other  one.  Molly  could  not  very  well  ar- 
range a  trial  marriage  for  this  pair,  but  per- 
haps that  was  not  necessary.  She  evolved 
a  plan  by  which,  she  believed,  Muriel  would 
destroy  herself. 

The  Carrolls  were  going  off  on  a  vacation 
next  month,  up  in  the  North  Woods,  and 
they  were  telling  their  guests  about  it  at 
a  dinner  Muriel  attended,  looking  enig- 
matic and  resplendent.  "You  see,  he's 
never  had  a  vacation,  poor  lamb,  since  the 
summer  we  were  married.  I've  gone  off 
and  visited  my  people  and  his;  but  he  has 
stayed  on  here  in  the  heat  of  the  city  turn- 
ing out  work." 

Fred  smiled  in  a  deprecatory  manner, 
but  he  liked  it.  They  always  do,  the  noble 
martyrs,  .    . 

"So,  when  he  refused  again  this  time, 
there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  go 
ahead  and  telegraph  the  guides.  And  now 
he  must  go,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not." 

Molly  knew  one  reason  why  he  did  not 
want  to  go.  So  did  the  guests,  including 
Muriel  herself.  The  cunning  little  wife 
was  going  to  remove  him  from  temptation. 

Muriel,  who  sat  very  high  and  straight, 
when  she  was  dining  out,  smiled  down  upon 
Molly.  She  could  not  resist  displaying  her 
potency  and  the  fear  of  it.  "What  fun 
you'll  have.  Won't  you  take  me,  too?" 
she  asked,  stepping  gracefully  into  Molly's 
trap. 

"WW  you  come!"  cried  Molly  with 
genuine  eagerness.  "Oh,  how  nice."  And 
it  was  arranged  at  once  between  them. 
Fred  meanwhile  pretending  to  talk  shop  to 
the  woman  on  his  left,  while  he,  like  her, 
listened  to  Molly  with  astonishment. 

Muriel  considered  it  sheer  bravado.  The 
young  wife  wished  to  say  to  her  arid  to  the 
others,  "See,  I'm  not  afraid."  Muriel 
made  up  her  mind  to  accept  in  earnest. 
She  was  no  longer  amused  with  the  con- 
ventional little  thing.  She  was  becoming 
rather  annoyed.  Molly  seemed  so  calmly 
sure  of  herself  and  of  her  husband. 

"You  didn't  mean  that?"  asked  Fred  as 
soon  as  the  door  closed  on  the  last  guest. 


"Why  not?"  asked  Molly  guilelessly. 
"She's  such  a  dear  friend — of  both  of  us 
now." 

"She  won't  like  camping,"  said  Fred 
scowling. 

"Oh,  she  told  us  when  you  were  in  the 
other  room  that  she  'adored  nature.'" 
^  Fred  did  not  laugh.  For  an  intelligent 
girl,  Molly-  seemed  very  short-sighted. 
"Think  what  people  will  say,"  he  reminded 
her  reluctantly. 

"Oh,  but  we  don't  look  at  these  things 
in  that  stupid  way,"  quoted  Molly. 

It  would  seem  that  her  husband,  how- 
ever, was  beginning  to  look  at  things  in  a 
rather  stupid  way,  for  he  protested  to 
Muriel  herself. 

"So  you  don't  want  me?"  she  asked 
standing  before  him,  smiling. 

"No,  I  don't  want  you." 

She  only  laughed  at  him.  "But  you 
do! "  she  reproved  him  delightfully,  and  as 
if  to  shake  him  (perhaps)  she  lightly  took 
him  by  the  shoulders,  then  stopped.  "You 
mean  that  you're  afraid  of  me ! "  she  said 
in  a  burlesque  whisper,  searching  his  eyes. 

"So  you've  often  told  me,"  he  replied, 
coolly  returning  her  gaze. 

"That  settles  it,"  she  said,  flushing 
slightly,  "I'm  coming.    We'll  see." 

So  she  came  and  saw. 

"My,  what  won't  that  girl  do  next!" 
asked  certain  of  the  lookers  on. 

"Is  Molly  blind?" 

"No,  but  she  can  wink." 

But  they  were  only  lookers  on.  They 
never  understand. 

VII 

It  was  the  last  day  of  Muriel's  visit  at 
the  Carrolls'  camp.  The  climate  or  some- 
thing did  not  agree  with  her,  and  so  she 
was  leaving  earlier  than  had  been  expected, 
much  to  Molly's  disappointment,  it  seems. 
Fred,  too,  protested  politely.  In  all  the 
six  days  he  had  never  once  been  out  of 
Muriel's  sight.    Molly  saw  to  that. 

Muriel  was  not  at  her  best  camping. 
She  "adored  nature,"  but  not  in  the  raw. 
The  only  kind  of  camping  she  had  ever 
done  was  at  certain  Adirondack  "camps" 
which  contained  butlers  and  formal  gar- 
dens. This  was  different.  There  was  but 
one  guide,  an  old  friend  of  the  Carrolls 
named  John,  who  was  willing  to  do  any- 
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thing,  but  expected  the  "city  sports"  to  do 
their  share.  Since  Muriel  was  a  guest, 
Molly  and  Fred  did  Muriel's  share,  because 
she  did  not  know  much  about  life  in  the 
woods. 

Molly  did.  She  was  good  in  camp. 
"You  are  the  only  woman  I  ever  knew," 
Fred  had  once  said,  "who  isn't  a  nuisance 
in  the  woods. "  That  was  the  summer  they 
became  engaged — perhaps  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  becoming  engaged — 
and  a  girl  does  not  forget  much  that  is  said 
to  her  during  the  summer  she  is  engaged. 

But  camping  did  not  seem  to  suit  Muri- 
el's long  attenuated  style,  and  the  sun 
played  havoc  with  her  beautiful  nose.  She 
could  not  drape  herself  becomingly  upon 
the  rocks,  as  with  the  Italian  chairs  in  the 
soft  candle  light  of  the  studio. 

She  talked  at  breakfast.  That  was  some- 
thing Molly  had  long  since  learned  would 
never  do  when  Fred  was  around.  She 
talked  interestingly,  but  it  wouldn't  do. 
"See  those  clouds,"  she  would  say,  "like 
disappointed  hopes." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Fred,  without  look- 
ing up.  "Any  more  flapjacks,  Molly?" 
He  was  unshaven  and  his  neckdeless  flan- 
nel shirt  was  open  at  the  throat — a  gross 
creature. 

" '  You  cannot  retain  his  interest  in  you,' " 
quoted  Molly  from  Muriel's  celebrated  lec- 
ture, "'when  you  are  incapable  of  intelli- 
gent interest  in  his  work.' "  She  did  it  with 
such  good  nature  that  Muriel  laughed. 

After  that,  however,  she  took  breakfast 
in  her  tent. 

"I  am  so  absurdly  slow  about  dress- 
ing, my  dear,  that  unless  it  is  an  awful  nui- 
sance  " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Molly,  "Fred  will  be 
delighted  to  bring  your  breakfast  to  you. 
And  he  will  be  only  too  glad  to  get  up  and 
heat  some  water  for  you  before  breakfast, 
if  you  like.     Won't  you,  dear." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Fred. 

But  Muriel  preferred  to  have  John,  the 
guide,  perform  these  functions.  Her  toilet 
was  complicated,  and  required  plenty  of 
hot  water  and  time.  (Molly  understood.) 
So  she  tipped  John,  and  this  hurt  his  feel- 
ings. John  used  to  crouch  upon  his 
haunches  before  the  camp  fire  in  the  even- 
ing and  gaze  upon  her  for  minutes  at  a 
time  in  mute  contempt.  He  had  never 
seen  anything  quite  like  this  before.    He 


did  not  care  for  it.  Perhaps  his  prejudice 
tinged  the  whole  camp.  The  prejudices 
of  guides  are  apt  to  do  that. 

Fred  was  all  right  by  moonlight  on  the 
lake,  unless  he  were  too  sleepy  after  being 
out  doors  all  day,  but  the  trouble  with 
Fred  was  that  he  had  not  been  in  the 
woods  for  years  and  he  was  consumed  with 
a  barbarous  lust  for  taking  innocent  life. 
His  manner  was  no  longer  bullying  with 
Muriel,  he  had  become  suspiciously  gal- 
lant, extravagantly  polite.  "Oh,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  wonderful  time  together 
up  here,"  his  manner  said — "but  just  wait 
till  I  catch  a  two-pounder."  He  had  once 
been  an  expert  fly-caster.  He'd  forgotten 
how  much  he  loved  it 

He  took  Muriel  with  him  to  some  of  the 
nearby  streams,  while  Molly  obligingly  went 
far  away  to  the  good  streams  with  John. 
The  good  streams  are  always  far  away.  Mu- 
riel could  not  stand  the  journey.  She  did  not 
know  how  to  sit  in  a  canoe,  much  less 
paddle  it,  and — she  was  bored,  frankly 
bored.  She  began  to  think  she  ought  never 
to  have  come  to  this  wild  place,  with  this 
uncouth,  provincial  little  pair  who  were  not 
her  sort  in  the  least. 

Molly  was  making  ready  to  start  for 
Round  Pond  with  John.  "  You  and  Muriel 
can  guard  the  camp-fire,"  she  said.  Fred 
was  helping  her  sort  out  flies,  enviously, 
Muriel  was  gazing  out  upon  the  lake,  her 
hands  clasped  behind  her  head,  tall,  erect, 
enigmatic — the  very  pose  in  which  Fred 
had  painted  her.  "Molly,"  he  whispered 
boyishly,  "why  can't  I  go?" 

"Muriel,"  she  replied.  "Threesomes 
are  such  a  bore!  Besides,  she  could  not 
stand  the  long  carry." 

"  Why  can't  you  stay  with  Muriel — just 
once,"  he  laughed. 

"Why,  Fred!    She's  your  guest." 

"She  is  not.     You  invited  her." 

"For  your  sake,  Fred." 

"Well,  it  doesn't  seem  right  for  you  to 
leave  her  on  the  last  day  of  her  visit.  It's 
not  nice."  He  said  it  humorously,  but  he 
hoped  she  would  take  the  hint 

"  Oh,  you  can  entertain  her.  Talk  about 
nature.  You  haven't  grown  tired  of  her 
so  soon,  my  dear!" 

"No,  of  course  not.  But,  hang  it,  I've 
been  entertaining  her  from  morning  till 
night  ever  since  we  arrived,  and  I'm  sick 
of  it,  I  tell  you.    You  haven't  done  your 
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share.  You've  been  skipping  out  and  hav- 
ing a  good  time  and  getting  all  the  fishing. 
I  want  some  fishing,  too.  That's  what  I 
came  for.  I  think  it's  selfish  of  you,  I  didn't 
think  it  of  you!" 

"Fred,  Fred!  I  didn't  think  this  of 
you!  Cheer  up,  dear.  There's  only  one 
day  more,  then  we'll  be  together — alone, 
dear.  Besides,  you  are  going  to  see  enough 
of  me  this  winter.  We're  going  to  get  a 
studio  apartment  and  economize." 

"What  are  you  two  children  quarrelling 
about?"  asked  Muriel  in  her  delightfully 
modulated  voice,  as  she  'swam'  toward 
them  gracefully,  her  hands  still  behind  her 
head.  "I  never  supposed  I'd  find  you 
quarrelling." 

At  this  Molly  bent  lower  over  her  fly- 
book.    "Ask  Fred,"  she  said. 
.    "Oh,  the  devil,"  growled  Fred,  and  he 
hurried  down  the  bank  to  help  John  over- 
turn the  canoe. 

"He's  as  cross  as  a  bear  to-day,"  said 
Molly,  busily  unreeling  her  line  and  testing 
its  strength.  "Do  cheer  him  up,  when  I 
am  gone,  Muriel.    If  you  can't,  who  can  ?  " 

Fred,  on  the  little  dock,  holding  the  canoe, 
watched  her  approach  carrying  the  rod 
which  he  had  taught  her  to  handle  better 
than  most  men.  She  looked  like  a  mere 
girl  in  her  short  khaki  skirt,  as  she  stepped 
briskly  toward  him,  strong,  alert,  full  of 
verve  and  grace. 

Ignoring  the  hand  he  held  out  to  her,  she 
stepped  nimbly  into  the  canoe,  into  the 
centre  of  it,  with  apparent  thoughtlessness. 
Then  taking  up  her  paddle,  as  John  took 
up  his,  "Good-by,  my  dears,"  she  said, 
"take  good  care  of  each  other.  Muriel, 
help  yourself  to  my  cold  cream,  if  yours  is  all 
gone.  Help  yourself  to  anything  of  mine 
you  want.  Good-by.  I'll  be  back  at  sun- 
set," and  away  she  went,  paddling  swiftly. 

The  two  prisoners  gazed  after  her  in  si- 
lent alarm,  both  self-conscious,  dreading  to 
meet  each  other's  eyes,  longing  for  cheerful 
Molly's  return.  Muriel  was  no  longer  a 
welcome  luxury,  and  as  Molly  had  inter- 
fered with  her  being  a  necessity,  she  had 
become  disquietingly  like  a  nuisance.  To 
her  Fred  had  simply  become  another  disap- 
pointment— like  all  men,  when  once  you 
know  them  well  enough.  Poor  Muriel,  she 
was  out  of  the  procession.  .  .  .  Molly's 
canoe  disappeared  behind  the  point.  The 
two   marooned   mutineers  became   more 


conscious  of  each  other's  presence.  "  May 
I  not  get  you  a  sofa  cushion  and  something 
to  read?"  asked  Fred  politely. 

"No,  thanks,"  Muriel  replied  musically, 
"  I  must  pack." 


When  Molly  returned  the  two  egoists 
were  sitting  side  by  side  talking  animatedly 
about  art.  But  she  observed  with  a  smile 
that  each  had  a  finger  in  books  they  had 
been  reading. 

When  at  last  the  hour  of  departure  came, 
welcome  to  all,  including  John,  groaning 
under  Muriel's  mountainous  duffle  bag, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  stood  upon  the  little 
dock  and  waved  good-by  to  their  guest 
until  the  canoe  disappeared  behind  the 
point.  Molly  heard  her  husband  breathe 
a  sigh  of  relief,  and  she  smiled  indulgently 
as  when  a  mother  hears  a  little  child  wak- 
ing up  from  a  bad  dream.  The  little  com- 
edy was  ended.  The  field  was  now  clear 
for  the  greater  task  still  unfinished,  to  make 
a  real  union  of  what  had  merely  been  a 
marriage.  It  was  a  good  place  to  resume, 
here  where  they  had  made  their  false  start. 
She  had  it  in  her  own  hands  now.  Man 
proposes  marriage;  woman  disposes  of  it. 

Fred  had  turned  eagerly  to  talk  of  fishing 
plans.  But  he  had  been  arrested  by  the 
look  on  his  wife's  half -turned  face.  He  was 
still  gazing  at  it  in  amazement  as  compre- 
hension flashed  across  his  own.  Then  with 
the  mingled  sensations  of  a  man  when  he 
first  awakes  to  the  great  fact  that  his  wife 
understands  him  better  than  he  does  him- 
self— alarm,  respect,  amusement  and  solid 
comfort — "Molly!  you  little  wretch!"  he 
cried,  sheer  admiration  for  her  breaking 
through  shame  and  all  the  rest,  "I  see  it 
now!" 

They  turned  and  confronted  each  other 
with  new  eyes,  understanding  and  un- 
ashamed, while  laughter  crowded  out  their 
old  polite  artificiality.  For  him  it  was  the 
moment  of  clear  vision.  He  saw  what  a 
stupid  thing  their  marriage  had  been,  what 
a  goodly  thing  it  might  be.  He  caught  and 
held  her  close  in  their  glad  renewal,  the 
tenderest  of  passions. 

"  It  isn't  that  I  was  such  an  ass  that  sur- 
prises me,"  he  said,  at  last, "  but  that  you 
considered  me  worth  pulling  out!" 

She  looked  up,  tender,  merry  and  wise. 
"  Oh,  I  will  always  pull  you  out,"  she  said. 
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HEN  boards  could  be 
smoothed  only  by  hand, 
a  man  with  a  plane  might 
finish,  perhaps,  ten 
boards  in  a  day.  As  soon 
as  a  planing-machine  was 
invented,  a  man  with 
such  a  machine  might  finish,  perhaps, 
500  in  a  day.  (1)  If  the  inventor  owned 
all  the  planing-machines,  he  could  hire 
them  out,  and  builders  would  pay  him  a 
return  something  between  the  cost  of 
smoothing  10  and  500  boards.  To  give 
the  builder  some  advantage  the  inventor 
might  charge  for  the  use  of  the  machine 
the  cost  of  finishing  450  boards;  thus  the 
one  would  gain  40  over  the  old  hand- 
system,  and  the  inventor  would  enjoy  a 
royalty  of  450.  The  latter,  if  the  price  of 
finishing  a  board  was  10  cents,  would  re- 
ceive $45  as  rent  for  his  machine,  and  he 
could  sell  it  at  a  price  that  would  return 
him  $45  a  day,  more  or  less,  according  to 
depreciation  of  the  machine.  That  is,  the 
monopolized  machine  would  sell  at  the 
capitalized  value  of  its  earnings;  and  the 
inventor  could  retain  this  gain  only  because 
he  had  a  monopoly  over  the  machines 
which  represented  in  permanent  form  his 
creative  and  managerial  ability.  (2)  On 
the  other  hand,  should  the  construction  of 
planing-machines  become  common  prop- 
erty, and  thus  be  obtained  by  any  one  at 
the  mere  expense  of  producing  them,  the 
price  of  a  machine  would  at  once  fall  to 
the  sum  which  would  cover  its  expenses  of 
production.  Its  efficiency  may  have  re- 
mained as  great  as  ever,  but  its  value,  when 
freely  reproducible,  would  fall  to  its  simple 
cost  of  reproduction.  If  not  monopolized, 
this  price  under  ordinary  circumstances 
could  go  no  higher.  That  is,  supply  can 
dominate  utility  in  its  effect  on  price.  Thus 
we  may  see  that  a  valuation  based  on  a 
capitalization  of  earnings  is,  as  a  rule,  pos- 
sible only  under  more  or  less  strict  monop- 
oly conditions. 

Such  a  method  of  valuation,  however, 
has  played  a  prominent  r61e  recently  in  the 
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purchase  of  industrial  plants  by  combina- 
tions. Mr.  Carnegie,  for  instance,  created 
during  many  years  of  operation  a  steel 
plant  at  Homestead.  When  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  forced  to  buy 
him  out,  how  much  should  it  pay  for  the 
plant?  On  the  one  hand,  the  cost  of  re- 
producing the  plant,  its  machinery',  coke- 
supplies,  railways,  etc.,  might  perhaps  be 
$100,000,000.  That  sum  might  represent 
the  actual  capital  invested.  Should  the 
value  of  a  plant  be  computed  as  equal 
merely  to  the  value  of  the  capital  put  into 
it  ?  Certainty  not,  unless,  as  in  our  former 
illustration,  it  were  a  freely  reproducible 
article.  If  any  group  of  men  on  the  street, 
who  could  get  together  the  required  capital, 
could  build  and  conduct  a  mill  as  profitably 
as  Mr.  Carnegie's,  then  the  Homestead 
works  were  worth  in  the  market  only  the 
cost  of  reproduction.  A  higher  price  could 
not  be  paid,  because  a  similar  establish- 
ment could  be  built  at  once  at  the  price  of 
construction.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
told  that  the  most  sagacious  business  men 
in  the  country  paid  Mr.  Carnegie  some 
$400,000,000,  or  even  more,  for  this  plant. 
It  was  also  shown  in  the  courts  that  the 
earnings  in  some  years  had  been  as  high 
as  $40,000,000.  In  short,  no  one  hesitated 
to  fix  the  price  of  the  going  concern  by  its 
proven,  or  average,  earnings  in  a  period 
including  both  lean  and  fat  years.  A 
capitalization  of  earnings  was  the  method 
adopted  for  ascertaining  the  selling  price 
not  only  of  a  steel  plant,  but  of  countless 
other  industrial  plants  in  the  days  since 
1897.  Why?  Because  Mr.  Carnegie's 
mills  were  not  freely  reproducible  articles. 
They  were  not  freely  reproducible,  because 
similar  managerial  ability  is  scarce.  Ob- 
viously, their  earning  power  was  due,  not 
merely  to  the  actual  capital  invested — for 
capital  in  and  by  itself  does  not  produce 
anything — but  to  the  energizing,  fertile,  de- 
vising, inventing,  directing  and  crafty  mind 
of  the  manager  of  the  whole  institution.  His 
organizing  and  constructive  genius  formed  a 
productive  machine  of  high  efficiency;  his 
power  of  obtaining  coke  and  ore;  his  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  markets;  his  insight  into 
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politics  at  Harrisburg  and  Washington;  his 
dealings  with  transportation  companies — 
all  worked  together  with  his  invested  cap- 
ital to  build  up  the  annual  earnings.  In 
the  price  paid  for  his  property  was  a  large 
sum  which  represented  the  permanent  effi- 
ciency of  the  machine  created  at  Home- 
stead. It  was  a  case  of  a  natural  monopoly. 
It  was  open  to  other  men  to  do  the  same 
thing;  but  few  there  were  who  could  do  it  as 
well.  A  high  price,  therefore,  was  paid  for  a 
natural  monopoly  formed  by  a  creative  mind . 
It  would  be  aside  from  the  point  to  pay  only 
for  the  capital  invested;  for  admittedly  cap- 
ital is  only  one  of  the  factors  entering  into 
the  production  of  things  of  value. 


II 


The  question  as  to  what  is  an  equitable 
basis  of  valuation  has  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  other  than  industrial 
plants.  Very  recently  the  true  method  of 
valuing  railways  has  been  brought  forward, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  controlling  rates  on 
traffic  carried,  but  also  as  a  means  of  regu- 
lating the  amount  of  railway  securities 
issued,  and  to  afford  a  basis  of  taxation. 
Two  methods  of  valuation,  in  general,  have 
been  proposed:  (i)  a  commercial  valua- 
tion, based  on  earnings;  and  (2)  a  physical 
valuation,  based  on  an  inventory,  at  an 
appraised  value  of  the  tangible  property. 
This,  in  effect,  is  but  an  application  of  the 
general  principles  previously  observed  in 
regard  to  planing-machines  and  industrial 
plants.  Thus  we  are  obliged  to  determine 
the  sources  of  a  railway's  earnings,  and 
whether  it  is  a  monopoly,  or  a  freely  repro- 
ducible article.  If  the  former,  its  value 
should  be  fixed  according  to  its  earnings; 
if  the  latter,  according  to  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Is  a  railway,  in  truth,  capable  of  repro- 
duction by  any  group  of  men  who  can  con- 
trol merely  the  capital  needed  to  create  its 
visible  property — its  cuts,  fills,  bridges, 
road-bed,  stations,  rolling-stock,  wharves 
and  terminals?  If  one  had  the  funds, 
could  one  make  another  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road just  like  it?  Clearly  not.  Why? 
To  parallel  it  would  not  accomplish  the 
task.  In  fact,  the  actual  going  concern  is 
a  complex,  not  merely  of  tangible  forms  of 
capital,  but  of  capital  guided  and  shaped 
by  men  who  "bore  with  a  large  augur," 


and  who  have  created  an  individual  ma- 
chine specially  adapted  for  transportation 
in  the  particular  region  and  cities  which  it 
serves.  It  is  profitable  precisely  because 
it  is  different  from  other  roads  differently 
circumstanced.  Each  railway  has  prob- 
lems of  its  own;  and  if  each  is  now  fairly 
well  established,  it  is  because  it  has  had  the. 
services  of  men  capable  of  the  highest  order 
of  constructive  managing  ability.  A  suc-v 
cessfully  organized  railway  is  as  much  the 
result  of  efficient  management  as  a  suc- 
cessful newspaper  or  magazine.  A  definite 
persona  has  come  into  being,  capable  of 
continuing  usefulness  under  experienced 
guidance.  Such  an  organization  is  as 
little  capable  of  being  freely  reproduced  as 
anything  under  a  natural  monopoly — like 
a  great  book  or  a  work  of  art. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  generally  critical 
attitude  of  to-day  toward  railways,  caused 
no  doubt  by  conspicuous  cases  of  inde- 
fensible "high  finance,"  there  has  sprung 
up  in  several  states,  as  well  as  at  Washing- 
ton, the  intention  to  make  a  physical 
valuation  of  railways,  in  order  to  prevent 
over-capitalization  and  unduly  high  rates.  , 
Behind  this  intention  there  is  a  very  definite 
idea  that  the  earnings  of  railways  are  attrib- 
utable in  the  main  to  the  capital  invested, 
plus  the  income  derived  from  privileges 
given  the  roads  by  the  public.  That  is, 
earnings  are  analyzed  as  due  (1)  to  capital 
investment,  and  (2)  to  franchises,  and  that 
the  earnings  from  the  latter  should  be  in 
some  way — by  lowered  rates,  or  otherwise 
— returned  to  the  public  who  gave  the 
privileges.  Then,  obviously,  the  railways 
should  be  allowed,  on  general  principles, 
to  receive  reasonable  income  on  only  the 
capital  actually  invested.  This  proposal 
has  been  strenuously  opposed  by  the  rail- 
ways, generally  on  the  ground  that  a  com- 
mercial valuation  based  upon  earnings  is 
the  only  correct  method  of  valuation.  To 
this  it  is  answered  that  no  one  denies  the 
validity  of  determining  the  selling  price  of 
a  railway  by  capitalizing  its  earnings;  but 
it  is  claimed  that  the  real  point  at  issue  is  to 
be  found  in  ruling  out  a  certain  part  of  the 
earnings;  and  thus  forcing  a  reduction  of 
the  capitalization.  In  brief,  it  is  urged  that 
all  earnings  due  to  franchises  should  be 
eliminated,  that  they  should  not  be  capi- 
talized or  represented  by  securities,  and, 
consequently,  that  there  is  no  justice  in  the 
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claim  that  rates  should  be  maintained  at 
a  level  high  enough  to  pay  fixed  charges 
and  dividends  on  a  capitalization  which 
includes  that  based  on  franchise  earnings. 
The  plan  to  make  a  physical  valuation  of  a 
railway,  therefore,  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  a  means  for  separating  the  earn- 
ings due  solely  to  capital  from  the  earnings 
due  to  franchise  privileges.  The  real  ques- 
tion at  issue,  then,  hinges  on  the  nature  of 
these  privileges,  how  far  they  give  special 
gains  to  the  railways,  and  the  right  to  such 
income. 

Ill 

In  this  country,  a  railway  is  an  instru- 
ment of  transportation  which  can  be  con- 
structed freely  by  an  outlay  of  private 
capital.  There  -is  no  monopoly  in  the 
sense  that  only  one  road  can  be  built  be- 
tween two  initial  points,  like  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Several  lines  may  compete  for 
traffic  originating  in  these  two  cities,  but 
each  one  would  diverge  in  order  to  serve 
for  local  traffic  different  regions  in  the 
country  lying  between  the  two  points.  A 
parallel  road  is  a  "freak."  Thus,  so  far 
as  mere  construction  is  concerned,  a  rail- 
way is  not  a  monopoly.  Yet,  once  con- 
structed, it  cannot  be  bodily  removed,  and 
no  other  road  is  exactly  similar  to  it  in 
work  and  returns.  By  virtue  of  its  location 
it  is  what  it  is,  and  different  from  any  other 
line.  In  one  sense,  it  cannot  be  competed 
with  in  certain  services.  In  that  respect 
it  has  a  monopoly  situation  by  virtue  of 
having  been  first  placed  where  it  is,  since 
people  and  industries  gather  at  that  place 
because  the  railway  is  there.  But  in  the 
sense  that  the  price  it  receives  for  its  service 
is  open  to  competition  in  many  ways,  it  has 
no  monopoly. 

Apart  from  a  quasi-monopolistic  posi- 
tion into  which  it  grows  with  the  passage  of 
time,  a  grant  of  a  charter  by  the  public 
to  a  railway  creates  thereby  a  quasi-public 
institution.  The  power  to  condemn  real 
estate  for  right  of  way,  and  the  privilege  of 
conducting  a  transportation  business,  which 
by  the  nature  of  a  railway  is  locally  more  or 
less  monopolistic,  carries  with  it  an  obliga- 
tion to  give  equal  treatment  to  all  shippers. 
This  is  the  reason  why  railways  are  justly 
supervised,  so  that  the  rights  of  all — ship- 
pers as  well  as  shareholders — shall  be  re- 


spected.   And,  since  the  capital  for  build- 
ing a  line  is  provided  by  private  enterprise, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  governmental 
regulation  except  to  interfere  when   the 
rights  of  some  persons  are  restricted.     To 
this,  it  should  be  added  that — even  though 
it  is  a  quasi-monopoly  and  a  quasi-public 
institution — the  investment  of  private  cap- 
ital in  a  railway,  of  necessity,  implies  the 
taking  of  all  the  risks  involved  in  the  build- 
ing up   of  a  transportation   instrument 
These  risks  are  serious  and  many:    the 
wisdom  of  making  large  investments  in 
tunnels,  wharves  and  terminals;  assuming 
the  initial  expense  for  possible  future  traffic 
in  new  territory,  or  in  competing  for  traffic 
in  old  territory;  planning  for  access  to  new 
and  even  foreign  markets;  the  stimulation 
of  local  industries;    keeping  up  with  in- 
ventions and  the  progress  of  the  age,  and 
yet  accurately  deciding  which  project  will 
be  a  commercial  success;  construction  of 
competing,  or   parallel   lines;   losses     by 
floods;   depression  of  business,  which  re- 
duces traffic;  failure  of  crops;  and  meeting 
losses  due  to  unexpected  and  ignorant  leg- 
islative action. 

The  privilege  of  carrying  on  a  quasi- 
public  business  of  transportation  for  profit 
on  private  capital  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 
franchise.  Franchises  are  regarded  as  in- 
cluding "rights  of  way,  privileges  and 
monopolies  of  location  and  operation, 
which  have  been  conferred  by  public 
grant."*  Now,  in  return  for  these  so- 
called  franchises,  what  return  does  a  rail-1 
way  make  ?  If  it  does  its  obvious  duty,  it 
provides  prompt  and  efficient  transporta- 
tion service  at  reasonable  rates,  f  If  it  does 
that,  it  does  what  the  community  expected 
to  get  in  return  for  the  privileges  granted 
when  the  charter  was  obtained.  So  far  as 
the  efficiency  of  the  railways  and  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  rates  is  concerned,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that,  on  the  whole,  our 
service  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
other  countries.  Almost  all  the  recent  irri- 
tation as  to  railways  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  belief  that  discriminations  have 
existed,  and  all  have  not  been  treated  alike. 
If  a  road  does  not  provide  efficient  service 
at  a  reasonable  price,  the  community  would 

*\V.  Z.  Ripley.  "Railroad  Valuation,"  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  December,  1907. 

t  Whether  the  rates  should  be  related  only  to  capital 
investment  or  not,  as  a  means  of  determining  whether  they 
are  reasonable  or  not,  is  discussed  later  on. 
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have  a  right  to  annul  the  charter,  and — 
provided  it  made  a  proper  adjustment  of 
existing  investments — give  it  to  some  one 
else  who  would. 

The  grant  of  privileges  to  a  railway  is 
comparable  to  the  general  right  of  private 
property  in  land  granted  by  society  to  its 
members.  Society  does  this,  because  it 
expects,  in  spite  of  minor  disadvantages,  to 
gain  more  by  giving  men  rights  of  private 
property  than  it  would  by  not  doing  so. 
When  a  man  buys  land  for  a  farm,  he 
expects  to  enjoy  the  unearned  increment 
arising  from  the  growth  of  population  and 
an  increased  demand  for  his  products.  All 
citizens  alike  have  that  right  at  present. 
The  proposal  to  take  away  this  unearned 
increment  from  the  land-owner  has  never 
been  given  serious  consideration,  both  be- 
cause of  difficulties  as  to  valuation,  and 
because  it  would  render  the  state  liable  for 
losses,  if  it  took  away  gains.  Now,  how 
does  this  general  attitude  toward  private 
property  apply  to  a  railway?  If  it  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a  large  initial  outlay,  at  a 
risk  as  to  future  profit — and  not  all  rail- 
ways by  any  means  are  financial  successes 
— shall  its  property  be  deprived  of  those 
gains  due  to  the  growth  of  population  and 
wealth  which  is  enjoyed  by  all  other 
owners  of  property?  What  is  there  in  the 
nature  of  transportation  which  sets  it  apart 
from  other  industries  in  its  relation  to 
property  rights? 

A  railway,  as  well  as  a  farmer,  invests 
private  capital  in  a  fixed  form  and  locality, 
in  order  to  obtain  income.  So  far  as 
either  of  these  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others,  their  economic  position 
before  the  state  is  much  the  same.  The 
quasi-public  nature  of  a  railway  justifies 
public  regulation  to  insure  equal  treat- 
ment for  all;  but  it  is  also  true  that  if  a 
farmer  trespasses  on  the  public  roads,  or 
.keeps  a  nuisance,  he  would  likewise  be  sub- 
ject to  regulation.  Therefore,  keeping 
strictly  to  a  general  principle  of  justice,  is 
there  any  more  reason  for  taking  away  the 
unearned  increment  from  a  railway  than 
from  a  farmer  ?  If  an  increase  of  numbers 
and  wealth  increases  the  income,  and  so  the 
value,  of  a  farmer's  land,  would  it  be  just 
to  make  an  inventory  merely  of  the  capital 
he  invested,  and  take  away  from  him  all 
his  gains  due  to  society  at  large?  Beyond 
proportional  taxation  on  an  increased  valu- 


ation, who  else  has  a  better  claim  to  the 
unearned  increment?  And  this,  by  the 
way,  says  nothing  as  to  returns  due  to  the 
farmer's  skill  and  foresight.  In  truth,  are 
not  millions  of  farmers  to-day  moving  out 
on  to  the  cheap  land  of  the  West  and 
Southwest,  paying  low  prices  per  acre, 
solely  because  they  expect  to  enjoy  the 
coming  unearned  increment  ?  Is  this  pro- 
posal to  take  away  the  earnings  of  railways 
due  to  franchises  any  less  academic  than 
the  whole  question  of  taxing  out  of  existence 
the  unearned  increment  from  land?.  If, 
then,  it  is  an  impracticable  scheme  as  regards 
the  farmer  and  land-owners  in  general)  why 
should  it  be  enforced  upon  one  special  kind 
of  property  created  by  society  in  the  form 
of  a  railway? 

Now  that  the  hysterics  manufactured  for 
consumption  in  a  presidential  campaign 
are  exhausted,  we  should  be  able  to  discuss 
these  matters  sanely.  So  far  as  they  affect 
his  property,  a  farmer  is  allowed  to  enjoy, 
sell,  or  capitalize  the  results  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  country.  If  so,  then  why 
should  not  a  railway  have  an  equal  right? 
Yet,  there  are  those  who 'declare  that  the 
act  of  giving  a  charter  by  the  public  to  a 
company  to  build  a  railway  carries  with  it 
the  exclusion  of  all  claim  to  future  income 
derived  from  the  growth  of  the  country. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  earn- 
ings from  franchises  should  be  eliminated 
in  arriving  at  the  true  basis  of  valuation  of 
a  railway.*  Provided  that  a  railway  gives 
prompt  and  efficient  service,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  equal  treatment  to  all,  it  has 
made  the  returns  to  society  that  were  ex- 
pected when  the  charter  was  granted;  and 
for  the  rest  should  it  not  stand  on  the  same 
ground  as  other  property,  so  long  as  the 
institution  of  private  property  remains  the 
essential  basis  of  our  economic  and  civil 
existence?  When  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
way invests  $100,000,000  in  tunnels  and 
terminals  in  New  York,  it  takes  the  same 
risks  for  the  future — in  kind,  although  not 
in  degree — that  a  farmer  takes  when  he 
builds  a  large  new  barn.  Why  should  not 
both  have  the  unearned  increment? 

•This  should  not  be  the  same  thine  as  letting  a  piece  of 
property  on  which  a  rental  is  paid.  In  a  municipality  the 
renting  of  the  space  in  the  streets  for  street  railways  is  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  renting  company  that  occupies  the  streets. 
The  streets  belong  to  the  municipality;  but  the  right  of  way 
of  a  railway  has  Been  bought  from  private  owners;  and  in 
cases  of  condemnation,  even  then  it  is  bought  from  private 
owners,  although  the  price  is  legally  adjusted. 
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As  regards  the  growth  of  the  country, 
moreover,  it  is  well  known  that,  to  meet  the 
new  demands  for  traffic,  railways  had  to  be 
practically  rebuilt,  with  larger  and  very 
expensive  terminals,  heavier  rolling-stock, 
longer  and  more  side-tracks,  and  the  like. 
In  short,  the  growth  of  the  country  has,  of 
necessity,  brought  about  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  capital  investment,  as  to 
reasonable  returns  on  which  there  is  no 
dispute.  Now,  in  general,  it  is  the  line 
which  has  the  best  road-bed  and  equip- 
ment that  can  most  easily  obtain  the  needed 
capital  for  improvements,  thus  enabling  it 
to  reduce  grades  and  lower  rates  on  an 
increasing  density  of  traffic.  Thus  the 
rates  happen  to  vary  in  inverse  relation  to 
the  valuation. 

Whether  we  have  in  mind  a  farm,  an 
industry,  or  a  railway,  there  is  another 
source  of  earnings  which  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part — one,  too,  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  franchises.  Managerial  ability  is 
often  the  chief  item  in  bringing  out  earn- 
ings from  any  kind  of  venture,  and  it  ap- 
pears preeminently  in  the  earnings  of  rail- 
ways. There  is  here  no  intention  of 
overlooking  the  cheating  and  unprincipled 
operations  of  railway  manipulators.  Their 
work  stands  in  a  class  by  itself;  just  as 
highwaymen  are  different  from  industrious 
farmers.  The  existence  of  sharks  in  rail- 
way operations  does  not  argue  the  non- 
existence of  the  entrepreneurs  who  are 
far-sighted,  square,  skilful,  judicious,  and 
careful  of  their  responsibilities  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  latter  are  not  to  be  overlooked 
because  of  the  greater  notoriety  gained 
by  rascals  in  their  own  profession.  In  a 
railway,  as  in  a  great  industrial  plant,  the 
organizing  ability  of  a  successful  manager 
has  often  justly  built  up  a  continuing 
efficiency  in  his  system  which  goes  on  when 
he  leaves  it ;  he  has  introduced  new  methods 
and  shown  the  best  way  to  others;  and  the 
results  of  his  good  management  continue 
to  add  to  the  income  in  the  future  because 
they  have  been  worked  out  to  suit  the 
needs  and  convenience  of  the  public  served 
by  that  particular  railway.  If  this  effi- 
ciency created  by  a  manager  in  an  organ- 
ization is  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
utility  of  the  transportation  instrument,  it 
is  a  regular  source  of  increased  earnings — 
the  same,  in  effect,  as  an  addition  to  the 
sources  of  income  arising  from  any  other 


admitted  factor  in  production.  Since 
these  results  of  management  have  become 
a  constituent  part  of  the  whole  transporta- 
tion machine,  it  is  as  much  to  be  regarded 
as  a  source  of  earnings  as  anything  else, 
such  as  capital.  For  capital  in  and  by 
itself  is  as  inert  without  skilful  manage- 
ment as  labor  would  be  without  capital. 
Therefore,  if  good  management  is  a  source 
of  earnings,  the  valuation  based  on  such 
income  should  as  legitimately  be  bought 
and  sold,  either  in  the  form  of  securities  or 
otherwise,  as  any  machine — like  a  har- 
vester— which  results  from  the  brain  of  an 
inventor.  Consequently,  we  are  obliged  to 
realize  that  there  enters  in  an  important 
manner  into  the  earnings  of  a  railway  skill 
of  management — a  factor  separate  from, 
and  in  addition  to,  the  operation  of  fran- 
chises; and  the  returns  from  this  manage- 
rial function  are  distinct  from  those  charge- 
able either  to  franchises  or  to  capital  pure 
and  simple.  And  if  it  be  said  that  the  earn- 
ings of  a  railway  depend  upon  "good- will," 
"established  connections  and  contracts," 
does  it  mean  anything  more  than  that  they 
are  due  to  managerial  skill? 

That  other  things  than  tangible  property 
and  franchises  seriously  influence  the  earn- 
ings and  the  valuation  of  a  railway  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  well-known  facts. 
One  railway,  with  efficient  management  and 
farsightedness,  gains  large  returns,  puts 
part  of  the  earnings  into  improvements,  and 
can  carry  an  increased  capitalization  with 
ease.  Another  railway,  with  poor  manage- 
ment, has  low  returns,  and  can  scarcely 
carry  its  original  capitalization.  If  both 
started  out  with  the  same  investment,  in 
course  of  time  the  one  will  have  a  higher 
physical  valuation  due  to  improvements 
than  the  other;  and  yet  both  roads,  com- 
peting at  the  same  terminals,  are  obliged  to 
charge  the  same  rates.  The  failure  to  in- 
troduce all  the  necessary  factors  affecting 
earnings  evidently  accounts  for  the  theory 
which  supposes  that,  after  having  sub- 
tracted the  earnings  of  tangible  property, 
or  invested  capital,  from  total  earnings,  the 
result  is  assignable  solely  to  franchises. 
One  omission,  at  least,  is  the  earnings  of 
management.  How  important  they  are 
may  be  noticed  in  the  particular  instance  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe*  Rail- 
way. Several  times  it  had  become  bank- 
rupt and  gone  through  reorganizations. 
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Finally,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  securing 
the  services  of  four  of  the  best  railway  men 
to  be  found  in  the  country.  It  is  now  a 
fact  well  known  to  the  investing  world  that 
the  Santa  ¥6  system,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  E.  P.  Ripley  and  his  associates,  has 
so  increased  its  permanent  earning  power 
that  the  valuation  of  the  property  has  in- 
creased by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Nor  can  this  be  ascribed  either  to  franchises 
or  to  the  unaided  growth  of  the  country; 
those  causes  were  at  work  when  th£  road 
was  paying  little  income.  The  real  cause 
of  the  change  was  the  policy  of  the  manage- 
ment in  first  putting  the  line  in  good 
physical  condition,  so  that  low  rates  were 
possible;  the  activity  of  the  officials  in 
building  up  industries,  and  developing  the 
country  through  which  the  railway  passed; 
and  this  aided,  reflexively,  in  settling  up 
new  territory.  Then,  when  a  part  of  the 
country  became  well  occupied — as  in  Kan- 
sas— for  the  very  reason  that  the  railway 
was  rendering  prompt  and  efficient  service 
at  reasonable  rates,  all  kinds  of  industries 
ancillary  to  a  civilized  population  sprang 
up  and  increased  the  density  of  the  traffic. 
If  transportation  had  been  confined  to 
prairie  schooners,  such  growth  would  have 
been  impossible.  The  railway  is  as  much 
the  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  country  as  the 
growth  of  the  country  is  the  cause  of  the 
growth  of  traffic. 


IV 


In  the  proposal  to  make  a  valuation  of 
railways  for  the  purposes  of  preventing 
over-capitalization,  and  also  of  controlling 
rates  so  that  dividends  can  be  paid  only  on 
invested  capital,  two  kinds  of  valuation,  as 
already  mentioned,  have  been  discussed: 
(i)  a  commercial  valuation,  based  on' earn- 
ings; and  (2)  a  physical  valuation  based 
on  an  inventory  of  tangible  property. 

In  respect  to  the  commercial  valuation, 
made  in  1904  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census* 
net  earnings  (gross  earnings  minus  operat- 
ing expenses)  were  used  as  a  basis  of 
capitalization.  The  rate  of  capitalization 
was  obtained  by  dividing  the  corporate  net 
income  by  the  aggregate  vakie  of  corporate 
securities.  The  commercial  valuation  is  a 
market  estimate  which  takes  into  consider- 

*  Bulletin  ai,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
"Commercial  Valuation  of  Railway  Operating  Property  in 
the  United  States:   1004. 


ation  the  expectation  of  income  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  property  and  its 
strategic  significance;  the  growth  of  the 
country;  restrictive  legislation;  potential 
competition  by  rail  and  waterways,  and 
investment  demand.  Since  net  earnings 
are  directly  dependent  on  rates,  and  the 
valuation  depends  on  net  earnings,  ob- 
viously such  a  valuation  could  not  be  used 
as  a  means  of  deciding  upon  the  rates 
charged.  The  new  proposals  reject  com- 
mercial valuation  because  it  includes 
sources  of  earnings  from  franchises,  and  not 
merely  from  the  capital  invested  in  trans- 
portation. That  is,  this  method  of  valua- 
tion is  rejected  because  it  does  not  conform 
to  the  assumption  that  a  railway  should 
not  retain  earnings  derived  from  so-called 
franchises,  the  growth  of  the  country,  and 
the  like. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  physical  valuation 
is  declared  to  be  a  means  of  governing  the 
rates  charged.  Omitting  franchises,  the 
value  of  each  form  of  railway  property  is 
estimated  according  to  its  cost  and  its 
length  of  life,  and  an  inventory  is  made  of 
the  tangible  railway  investment  in  real  es- 
tate, cuts,  fills,  bridges,  ferryboats,  wharves, 
terminals,  stations,  rails,  ties,  poles,  rolling- 
stock,  and  the  like.  Hence,  the  new  pol- 
icy which  seems  to  have  been  supported 
by  President  Roosevelt  proposes,  if  we 
understand  it  rightly,  to  exclude  all  factors 
in  creating  earnings  except  capital.  In  the 
first  place,  such  a  method  excludes  from 
railway  property  the  gains  from  the  growth 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  theory  of  Henry 
George  applied  to  railways  only,  although 
not  applied  to  other  owners  of  property. 
In  the  second  place,  it  excludes  the  earn- 
ings due  to  managerial  skill.  In  the  third 
place,  such  a  valuation  in  fact  seems  to 
have  no  direct  relation  to  rates,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  capital  is  not  the 
sole  source  of  earnings.  Finally,  the  at- 
tempt to  trace  the  value  of  an  article,  like 
a  railway,  solely  to  one  factor  in  produc- 
tion, separate  from  others,  is  an  example 
of  questionable  economic  reasoning.  It 
is  impossible  to  separate  the  results  in  a 
finished  product  due  to  distinct  factors,  like 
labor  or  capital,  which  are  both  necessary 
to  the  output.  In  a  coat  made  jointly  by 
a  man  and  a  sewing-machine,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  draw  a  line  across  it  and  say  that  so 
much  was  due  to  the  man  and  so  much  to 
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the  capital  invested  in  the  machine.  The 
value  of  a  finished  article  is  due  to  the 
operation  of  all  the  factors  necessary  to 
production  working  together.  This  gives 
the  ground  for  claiming  that  a  car,  a  loco- 
motive, or  a  piece  of  track  has  in  and  for 
itself  little  or  no  value  in  isolation,  and 
that  their  value  arises  from  joint  use  in  a 
complicated  carrying  instrument. 

These  objections  make  clear  the  reason 
why  the  opponents  of  a  physical  valuation 
are  able  to  show  in  ordinary  railway  prac- 
tice such  evident  independence  of  rates 
from  such  a  valuation.  For  instance,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  rate  on  wheat  from 
Dakota  must  be  low  enough  to  cause  it  to 
move  to  the  central  market;  in  other 
words,  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  has 
more  influence  upon  the  rate  than  the 
amount  of  the  capitalization.  Moreover, 
wherever  there  is  competition  of  goods 
with  goods,  or  competition  of  carrying  com- 
panies by  rail  or  water  with  each  other,  the 
physical  valuation  has  no  effect  on  rates. 
Quite  irrespective  of  capitalization,  the  rail- 
ways eagerly  compete  for  traffic.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  insolvent  roads  which  offer  to  carry 
freight  at  the  lowest  rates;  and  the  well- 
managed  road  must  meet  this  cut-throat 
competition  without  regard  to  its  invested 
capital.  Without  doubt,  all  the  recent  ex- 
asperation against  discriminations  arises 
from  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  to  get 
traffic,  wholly  without  any  connection  be- 
tween the  physical  valuations  of  the  rival 
roads.  Consequently,  it  is  clear  why  Hon. 
Martin  A.  Knapp,  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  testified  be- 
fore the  Industrial  Commission  that  he  had 
not  known  an  instance  in  which  rates 
seemed  much  to  depend  upon  the  capital- 
ization of  a  road. 

The  physical  valuation  is  an  outcome  of 
many  elements  which  are  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  high  or  low  rates.  The  actual 
capital  invested  to  accomplish  a  possible 
haul  of  ioo  miles  varies  with  the  conditions 
of  nature,  or  with  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  environment.  The  existence  of  snow, 
ice,  mountains,  deep  rivers,  and  the  like, 
might  cause  an  expense  of  $100,000  a 
mile,  as  compared  with  an  expense  to  pro- 
duce the  same  haul  in  a  level  and  temperate 
region  of  only  $15,000  a  mile.  In  the 
former  case,  the  physical  valuation  would 
be  high,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be 


low;  and  yet  the  former  might  not  begin 
to  earn  as  much  as  the  latter.  In  fact,  both 
roads  would  probably  charge  the  same 
rates,  if  in  a  competitive  territory.  The 
one  may  be  a  more  valuable  road  than  the 
other  because  of  the  density  of  traffic  and 
obtain  larger  earnings  quite  irrespective  of 
its  lower  physical  valuation.  Certainly, 
there  are  so  many  instances  in  which  the 
physical  valuation  can  have  no  relation  to 
rates  that  it  can  hardly  be  seriously  used  as 
a  means  of  regulating  such  rates. 

The  conditions  which  work  upon  rates 
are  many  and  diverse,  such  as  activity  or 
depression  of  trade;  the  competition  of 
goods  with  goods;  the  competition  in  inter- 
national markets;  the  probability  of  ob- 
taining future  traffic  by  opening  up  new 
districts;  the  rivalry  of  different  cities  and 
interests.  In  many  cases  the  rate  is  fixed 
for  the  railway  by  conditions  beyond  its 
control  and  it  has  no  option  but  to  accept. 
For  example,  lumber  from  the  Pacific 
States  must  be  given  a  rate  to  Chicago  low 
enough  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  lum- 
ber from  nearby  states;  otherwise  the 
traffic  would  not  be  moved.  This  is  one 
case  in  which  the  railway  can  charge  only 
what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

The  railway  opponents  of  a  physical  valua- 
tion are  able  to  point  out*  that  a  small  rail- 
road in  Pennsylvania  earned  $25,000  in  1905, 
but  in  1906,  because  of  the  building  of  a  par- 
allel road,  it  showed  a  loss  of  $10,000.  In 
another  instance,  the  Cincinnati,  Lebanon 
and  Northern  Railway  in  the  suburbs  of 
Cincinnati  earned  nothing;  but  after  being 
sold  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  it  was 
placed  on  a  dividend-paying  basis. 

As  regards  over-capitalization,  the  case 
is  closely  connected  with  that  of  rates  al- 
ready discussed.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
plundering  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  it  is 
believed  that  a  higher  capitalization  will  be 
a  reason  for  high  rates:  but  this  is  seldom 
the  case  in  practice.  The  over-capitaliza- 
tion of  railways  is  chiefly  a  matter  concern- 
ing the  railway  and  the  investor,  and  has 
little  to  do  with  rates.  Since  to  the  investor 
— and  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy,  to  the 
customer  of  the  railway — it  is  a  danger' to 
have  his  securities  reduced  in  value  by 
over-capitalization,  the  wrong  should  be 
avoided  by  more  direct  and  efficient  means 

•I.  L.  Lee,  "Railroad  Valuation,"  Bankers'  Magazine, 
July,  1007. 
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than  by  a  resort  to  a  dubious  remedy  like 
physical  valuation.  If  this  latter  be  the 
policy  of*the  President,  it  stands  out  in 
bold  contrast  with  the  policy  of  Governor 
Hughes,  who  has  met  the  evil  of  over- 
capitalization by  requiring  the  issue  of  new 
securities  to  be  approved  by  a  Board  of 
Public  Utilities.  This  is  a  more  rational 
and  practicable  method  than  forbidding 
the  issue  of  securities  on  the  ground  of  a 
physical  valuation. 

The  relation  of  the  question  of  valuation 
of  railways  to  taxation  is  a  separate  ques- 
tion into  which  we  need  not  enter  here. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  laws  of  the 
separate  states.  If  they  tax  all  property 
upon  the  basis  of  the  value  of  its  tangible 
forms,  then  railways  should  be  taxed  upon 
the  same  appraisal.  On  the  other  hand, 
unless  other  going  concerns  are  taxed  upon 


a  valuation  based  upon  earnings,  railways 
should  not  be.  Equality  of  treatment  is 
the  only  rule. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  recall  that  a  freely 
reproducible  article,  like  a  hammer  or  a 
plane,  would  have  its  value  limited  by  its 
expense  of  reproduction.  Obviously,  a 
railway  in  a  certain  place  is  not  freely 
reproducible  by  other  persons  than  the 
owners,  and  hence  its  value  could  not 
properly  be  based  on  its  mere  cost  of  repro- 
duction. But,  we  also  saw  that  a  monopo- 
lized plant,  practically  incapable  of  repro- 
duction as  it  stands,  would  have  its  value 
determined  by  its  earnings.  To  the  extent 
that  a  railway  is  a  monopoly,  its  com- 
mercial valuation  will  be  based  on  its  earn- 
ings. But  a  physical  valuation  overlooks 
sources  of  earnings  properly  belonging  to 
a  transportation  company. 


THE    DANCING   MAN 
By  Charles  Belmont  Davis 

Illustrations  by  A.  I.  Keller 


|ER  hands  resting  on  her 
narrow  hips,  Eleanor 
Blythe  stood  before  the 
bureau  and,  with  levelled 
|  brows,  looked  at  the 
pretty  face  in  the  mirror. 
Her  yellow  hair  was  gath- 
ered loosely  in  a  great  mass  over  small, 
delicate  features,  and  her  flat,  boyish  figure 
was  draped  in  a  pink  kimona  of  almost 
diaphanous  texture,  and  apparently  little 
else.  Mrs.  Blythe,  dressed  in  the  almost 
equally  unconventional  attire  of  a  black 
silk  underskirt  and  an  all  too  short  dress- 
ing-sack, sat  in  a  rocking-chair  across  the 
room  and  stared  dully  at  her  daughter. 
The  bulky  figure  of  the  older  woman  filled 
the  chair  to  overflowing;  her  hands  lay 
idly  in  her  ample  lap,  and  she  rocked 
slowly  but  incessantly. 

"Are  you  going  out  like  that?"  the 
mother  asked. 

The  girl  glanced  down  at  the  clinging  silk 
kimona,  at  the  inch  of  bare  ankles  and 
the  tips  of  gold-embroidered  Turkish  slip- 
pers.   Then  she  looked  back  again  in  the 


mirror  at  the  smiling,  pretty  face  and  the 
blonde  curls,  and  drew  the  kimona  more 
closely  about  her. 

"I  am,"  she  said. 

"Where?" 

"To  the  bath.  Do  I  look  as  if  I  were 
going  to  a  tea  or  for  a  ride  ? — or  perhaps 
you  thought  I  was  going  to  play  tennis." 

Mrs.  Blythe  sighed. 

The  daughter  ran  her  long,  tapering  fin- 
gers through  the  golden  curls,  and  opening 
a  vanity-box  that  lay  on  the  bureau,  dabbed 
her  nose  several  times  with  a  miniature 
powder-puff. 

"  I  think,  muzzy,"  she  said,  slowly  draw- 
ing back  from  the  mirror,  "I  look  rather 
pretty  this  way,  don't  you — running  across 
the  lawn  and  in  and  out  among  the  trees? 
I  really  think  I  look  quite  like  a  sprite  or  a 
fairy — or  something." 

Mrs.  Blythe  glanced  at  the  nickel  alarm 
clock  over  the  fireless  hearth. 

"There  are  not  many  folks  about  just 
now.  The  Springs  are  always  dead  at  four 
o'clock.  I  don't  suppose  many  people  will 
see  you." 
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Eleanor  turned  and  fairly  laughed  aloud. 
"You  dear  old  muzzy,"  she  said.  "But 
you  never  can  tell  who  is  peeping  out  from 
the  cottage  windows.,, 

Mrs.  Blythe  slowly  pulled  herself  from 
the  chair  and  started  to  move  cumber- 
somely  across  the  room.  "  You'll  want  a 
bath  ticket,  too,  I  suppose?" 

"I  never  heard  that  the  baths  were  free 
on  Thursdays,  did  you?" 

The  older  woman  knelt  down  before  a 
trunk,  slowly  unlocked  it,  and  after  groping 
about  the  tray,  eventually  discovered  the 
tickets  hidden  under  a  confused  mass  of 
stockings  and  handkerchiefs.  She  handed 
her  daughter  one  of  the  printed  cards,  and 
then  counting  those  that  remained,  care- 
fully put  them  back  in  their  hiding-place. 
"Only  four  more,"  she  said,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  trunk  slowly  pulled  herself  to  her 
feet  again.  "And  when  they're  gone,  that's 
the  end." 

The  girl  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed 
until  the  tears  filled  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  muzzy," 
she  said,  "you  are  so  funny  sometimes. 
Can't  we  ever  bathe  again,  really  ?  " 

The  older  woman  looked  dully  into  the 
smiling  face  of  her  daughter,  and  then,  as  if 
a  little  dazed,  turned,  waddled  across  the 
room,  and  stood  with  her  great  broad  back 
silhouetted  against  the  window.  Through 
glazed  eyes  she  looked  out  on  the  orange 
sunlight  as  it  filtered  through  the  trees  and 
threw  long  shadows  on  the  great  stretches 
of  rolling  lawn.  For  a  moment  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  big  white  hotel  with  its  red 
roof  and  spreading  porticos  and  white,  fat, 
fluted  pillars  glistening  in  the  golden  light. 

Some  robins  were  hopping  about  under 
an  apple-tree,  but  otherwise  the  lawn  was 
quite  deserted  and  silent,  and  the  only  sign 
of  life  was  at  the  Casino,  where  two  old 
men  were  dozing  with  their  chairs  tilted 
back  and  their  feet  resting  on  the  porch 
railing.  The  girl  crept  noiselessly  to  the 
old  woman's  side,  and  putting  her  arm 
about  her  shoulders  pressed  her  own  cold 
little  cheek  against  the  hot,  tear-stained 
face  of  her  mother.  "  Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ? ' ' 
she  asked. 

"  Yes,  Eleanor.  It's  as  bad  as  that.  We 
seem  to  have  come  to  the  end.  Perhaps  a 
week  or  two  more  and  there  will  be  nothing 
— just  nothing." 

She  took  her  mother's  hand  and  led  her 
slowly  back  to  the  rocking-chair,  and  when 


the  older  woman  was  seated  the  girl  slipped 
to  her  knees  at  her  mother's  feet. 

"  I  didn't  know,  mother,"  she  whispered. 
"I  didn't  know  we  were  so  near  the  end. 
Of  course  I  understood  it  wasn't  far  off, 
but — but  you  mustn't  say  there  will  be 
nothing  left.    There  will  be  you  and  me." 

With  closed  eyes  the  mother  put  out  her 
arms  and  drew  her  daughter  toward  her. 
"Yes,  little  girl,"  she  said,  "there  will  be 
you  and  me." 

And  then  with  a  low  sob  the  daughter 
buried  her  face  on  the  broad,  soft  bosom  of 
her  mother,  just  as  she  used  to  do  when  she 
was  really  a  little  girl. 

It  was  on  the  same  day,  and  almost  at 
exactly  the  same  hour,  when  Eleanor  Blythe 
learned  just  how  desperate  was  her  financial 
condition,  that  the  new  dancing  man  first 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Madison 
Springs. 

Janet  Hone  and  Arthur  Wayne  were  on 
their  way  to  the  little  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  where  the  guests  go  to  register  their 
letters  or  to  buy  cheesecloth  and  red  paper 
muslin  for  occasional  fancy-dress  balls  and 
private  theatricals.  The  stranger  was  stand- 
ing at  the  edge  of  the  path,  looking  on  at  a 
tennis  match,  and  as  they  passed  he  drew 
back  and,  raising  his  black  felt  hat,  bowed 
to  them  with  a  show  of  old-time  courtesy. 

"He's  very  handsome,  too,"  Janet  said 
as  they  passed  out  of  hearing.  "Looks  like 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  extreme  youth,  what  ?  " 

At  the  same  moment  Wayne  was  think- 
ing, too,  how  typical  the  young  man's  clear- 
cut  features  were  of  pictures  he  had  seen  of 
some  of  the  former  great  orators  and  states- 
men of  the  South. 

For  a  moment  they  stopped  while  Janet 
gathered  her  skirts  about  her,  preparatory 
to  picking  her  way  over  the  narrow  stream 
that  crossed  their  path. 

"Do  you  think  Thomas  in  extreme 
youth,"  she  asked,  "is  from  the  village,  or 
could  he  be  one  of  those  rare  specimens — 
a  new  beau  at  the  Springs  ?  " 

"From  the  village,"  Wayne  ventured, 
and  he  based  his  supposition  on  the  young 
man's  much-worn  and  ill-fitting  suit  of 
gray  clothes,  which  Janet  had  apparently 
overlooked  on  account  of  the  cameo  face 
and  the  straightforward  but  deferential 
glance  from  the  stranger's  dark  eyes. 

1 '  Oh,  do  you  really  think  so  ?  "  she  sighed, 
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slowly  picking  her  way  across  the  stepping- 
stones.  "That  would  be  a  real  calamity.  I 
counted  ten  couples  of  perfectly  beautiful 
blondes  dancing  together  in  the  cotillion 
last  night,  all  trying  to  look  as  if  they  pre- 
ferred it  that  way  and  as  if  their  mothers 
wouldn't  let  them  dance  with  men,  even  if 
they  had  been  asked." 

Wayne  took  her  ungloved  hand  and 
helped  her  across  the  last  puddle. 

"  It's  good  to  have  a  man,"  he  suggested, 
"even  an  old  one,  to  depend  on  always  at 
the  Springs — no  ?  " 

With  an  almost  imperceptible  pressure, 
Janet  dropped  his  hand  and  smiled  at  an 
apple-tree  in  a  neighboring  field.  Wayne 
had  his  winters  quite  free,  but  for  several 
summers  he  had  loved  Janet  Hone  with  a 
very  moderate  passion. 

"You're  not  so  awfully  old,"  she  said. 
"You  might  be  much  older  and  still  be 
rated  as  eligible — at  the  Springs." 

"That  helps  some,"  Wayne  sighed,  "be- 
cause I  never  feel  old  except  at  a  summer 
resort.  I  suppose  it's  because  all  the  girls 
appear  so  very  young  and — and  attractive. 
In  town  one  never  seems  to  have  the  time 
or  inclination  to  resent  old  age  or  rainy 
weather.  Do  you  know  that  only  last  night 
I  was  thinking  that  when  I  first  met  you, 
ten  years  ago  at  Seabright,  you  were  ten 
and  I  was  thirty — just  three  times  your 
age.  But  now  you  are  twenty  and  I  am 
forty — just  half  as  old  as  I  am." 

She  looked  up  and  contracted  her  eye- 
brows in  a  look  of  mock  perplexity. 

" Isn't  it  terrible ? "  she  said.  "I  suppose 
if  you  had  kept  on  with  your  calculations, 
you  would  have  found  that  in  a  few  years 
more  I  would  be  as  old  as  one  of  those  nice 
grandmothers  who  gossip  on  the  hotel 
porch,  and  you  would  be  a  boy  making 
horrible  noises  with  a  mechanical  toy." 

They  had  reached  the  village  store  by  now, 
and  while  Janet  went  in  to  make  her  mod- 
est purchases  Wayne  sat  outside  and  swung 
his  legs  from  a  molasses  barrel  and  talked 
town  gossip  with  some  barefooted  picka- 
ninnies and  a  few  homeless  dogs.  On  their 
return  they  again  passed  the  tennis-court, 
but  the  young  man  with  the  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son features  had  disappeared,  and  neither 
of  them  saw  him  again  until  late  that  even- 
ing. 

Since  his  arrival  at  the  Springs,  Wayne 
had  occupied  a  bedroom  in  one  of  the  out- 


buildings, formerly  called  "The  Bar,"  but 
now  generally  known  under  the  more  re- 
fined name  of  "The  Casino."  On  the  lower 
floor  the  bar  still  existed;  the  second  and 
only  other  floor  was  divided  into  two  bed- 
rooms and  one  larger  room  which  was  fur- 
nished with  a  round  table  and  many  cane- 
bottomed  chairs.  This  was  called  "The 
Meeting-Room,"  and  was  devoted  to  those 
of  the  male  guests  who  cared  less  for  golf 
and  tennis  and  dancing  than  they  did  for 
the  great  American  game  of  draw-poker. 

On  this  particular  evening,  which  was 
early  in  August,  and  when  the  season  at  the 
Springs,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  local  soci- 
ety reporter,  was  at  its  "  very  height,"  Wayne 
had  gone  to  his  room  to  dress  for  supper. 
When  far  advanced  in  his  somewhat  ornate 
toilet — indeed,  when  just  about  to  add  the 
very  last  touches  which  would  perfect  the 
whole — the  wick  of  his  lamp  gave  a  few 
dying  splutters  and  went  out,  leaving  him 
in  complete  darkness.  He  lighted  a  match  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  friendly  candle,  but  in 
this  he  was  disappointed.  However,  he  had 
heard  some  one  stirring  about  in  the  next 
room,  and  without  more  ado  went  out  into 
the  hallway  and  knocked  at  his  neighbor's 
door. 

"Come  in,  please,"  said  a  low  voice  with 
a  very  Southern  accent,  and  Wayne  opened 
the  door. 

The  young  man  whom  he  had  met  that 
afternoon  while  on  his  way  to  the  village  he 
found  standing  in  his  shirt-sleeves  at  the 
mirror,  carefully  brushing  his  hair. 

"I  have  the  next  room,"  Wayne  said, 
"and  my  lamp  has  gone  out.  I  wanted  to 
know  if  you  could  loan  me  a  candle  for  a 
few  moments." 

"Of  course,"  the  young  man  said,  "but 
won't  you  sit  down?" 

Wayne  could  not  understand  at  the  time 
why  his  host  should  be  so  embarrassed  and 
his  manner  so  confused,  but  his  hospitality 
was  evidently  sincere,  and  so  Wayne  ac- 
cepted a  chair  and  began  the  conversation 
by  telling  him  his  name. 

"I'm  very  glad  to  have  the  honor  of  your 
acquaintance,"  the  young  man  said.  "My 
name  is  Blackwood — John  Blackwood." 

"I  hope  you  have  come  for  a  long  stay, 
Mr.  Blackwood.  I  find  it  much  pleasanter 
having  a  neighbor." 

The  young  man  seemed  still  more  con- 
fused at  Wayne's  greeting,  and  then  sud- 
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denly  turning  his  eyes  on  him  looked  him 
slowly  over,  from  the  part  in  his  hair  to  the 
tips  of  his  shining  pumps.  The  survey 
seemed  to  cause  him  some  little  amuse- 
ment, for  his  lips  broke  into  a  most  charm- 
ing smile,  and  he  slowly  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  quite  know,"  he  said,  "that  is, 
if  all  the  men  dress  as — as  you  are  dressed 
now." 

For  a  moment  Blackwood  hesitated,  and 
even  in  the  dim  light  Wayne  could  see  the 
color  come  into  the  Southerner's  face.  i  i  You 
see,  I  haven't  got  a  dress  suit,"  he  stam- 
mered. "We  don't  wear  them  at  Sackett — 
that's  my  home  town.  It's  a  very  small 
place  in  Georgia." 

"That's  all  right,"  Wayne  laughed.  "It 
doesn't  make  the  slightest  difference  what 
you  wear.  I  just  happened  to  put  these 
things  on  because  there  is  to  be  a  dance 
after  supper." 

His  statement  did  not  seem  to  assure  the 
young  man,  for  he  looked  at  Wayne  rather 
incredulously  and  shook  his  head. 

"I  suppose  it  wouldn't  make  any  differ- 
ence to  you,"  he  said,  "but  you  see  it's  not 
the  same  with  me.  I'm  a  dancing  man. 
Of  course  it's  not  known,  but  I  get  half 
rates  at  the  hotel  if  I  dance  every  night.  It 
was  the  only  way  I  could  afford  to  come 
here  at  all." 

This  sudden  burst  of  confidence  some- 
what embarrassed  Wayne,  and  he  was  a 
little  nonplussed  as  to  what  to  say  next,  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  probably  no 
place  where  there  is  as  much  absurd  stress 
laid  on  a  young  man's  wearing  apparel  as 
at  the  Madison  Springs.  Blackwood  took 
several  steps  up  and  down  the  narrow  room 
and  then  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his  bed, 
absolutely  dejected. 

"I  want  you  to  be  quite  frank  with  me," 
he  said  at  last.  "Do  all  the  men  in  the  ball- 
room dress  as  you  do?" 

"To  be  quite  honest,"  Wayne  replied, 
"I  think  they  do." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence. 

"And  the  worst  of  it  is,"  Blackwood 
stammered,  "I  can't  go  back  home.  You 
don't  know  just  how  much  this  trip  means 
to — to  all  of  us." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  Wayne  said,  somewhat 
tentatively. 

Blackwood  looked  up  at  him,  and  once 
more  his  lips  broke  into  the  same  charming 
smile,  but  there  was  no  smile  in  his  eyes. 


"Do  you  mind  if  I  explain?"  he  asked. 

Wayne  nodded  his  head  as  assuringly 
and  as  sympathetically  as  he  could. 

"  My  mother  used  to  come  to  the  Springs, 
a  long  time  ago,"  Blackwood  began,  "and 
she  has  always  wanted  me  to  visit  the  place 
where  she  had  once  been  so  very  happy. 
But  that  was  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
and  she  said  that,  as  well  as  she  could  re- 
member, the  men  wore  pretty  much  what 
they  chose,  and  that  it  was  only  the  girls 
who  thought  of  pretty  things  and  finery. 
That  must  have  changed,.for  I  noticed  this 
afternoon  how  carefully  the  men  dressed, 
even  those  who  were  playing  tennis." 

"  Yes,"  Wayne  said, "  I  know  of  no  place 
where  a  pair  of  purple  silk  socks  is  so  great 
an  asset  as  at  the  Madison  Springs,  and  a 
tie  to  match  is  a  source  of  genuine  porch 
gossip.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  lack 
of  a  dress  suit,  or  even  purple  socks,  is  going 
to  damn  you  entirely  or  altogether  mar  your 
good  time.  Don't  you  think  if  I  opened  that 
door  and  called  downstairs  to  the  bar,  a  mint- 
julep  would  brighten  your  point  of  view  ?" 

But  the  young  man  refused  to  be  conr 
soled,  and  only  shook  his  head.  The  situa- 
tion indeed  seemed  desperate  and  one  with 
which,  apparently,  Wayne  was  entirely  un- 
able to  cope. 

For  many  moments  they  sat  facing  each 
other,  the  young  man  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed  and  Wayne  on  the  wicker-bottom  chair 
leaning  against  the  whitewashed  wall.  And 
then  Wayne  had  an  inspired  thought  which, 
if  carried  through,  would  seem  to  relieve 
the  present  difficulties  at  once. 

"  In  the  bottom  of  a  trunk,"  he  suggested, 
"I  have  another  dress  suit,  and  somewhere 
a  store  of  linen  which  I  am  quite  sure  will 
fit  you  finely.  Nothing  would  please  me 
more  than  to  be  your  tailor  and  haberdasher 
during  your  stay  at  the  Springs.  I  brought 
at  least  twice  as  many  things  as  I  need." 

The  young  man  blushed,  protested  in  a 
number  of  quite  unintelligible  words,  to 
which  Wayne  promptly  replied  with  sound 
arguments — and  the  young  man  was  lost. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  John  Blackwood 
stood  before  his  mirror  as  well,  if  not  better, 
arrayed  than  any  man  at  the  Springs.  In 
any  case  it  was  certain  that  the  same  clothes 
never  looked  so  well  on  the  man  who  had 
paid  for  them.  The  despondency  that 
threatened  the  all-important  visit  and  the 
gloom  that  had  filled  the  little  bedroom 
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'  I  really  think  I  look  quite  like  a  sprite  or  a  fairy." — Page  441. 


half  an  hour  before  had  disappeared  en- 
tirely. There  was  a  smile  on  Blackwood's 
lips  now,  as  well  as  in  the  dark  eyes.  With 
his  broad  shoulders  thrown  back  and  his 
head  erect,  he  seemed  to  have  grown  at 
least  an  inch  in  height,  and  there  was  an  air 
of  independence,  even  a  certain  manner  of 
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indolent  indifference,  in  his  way  of  moving, 
that  had  heretofore  been  wholly  lacking. 
All  of  this  Wayne  noted  as  the  Southerner 
crossed  the  room  to  take  one  last  look  at 
himself  in  the  mirror  of  his  dressing-table. 
"Will  you  take  that  drink  now?"  he 
asked. 
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The  younger  man  turned  from  the  glass 
and  nodded  pleasantly. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  new  John  Black- 
wood, "I  think  I  will." 

Almost  any  man,  old  or  young,  who  could 
dance  at  all  would  have  been  welcome  at 
the  Springs,  for  beaux  were  all  too  scarce, 
but  the  advent  of  young  Blackwood,  look- 
ing as  he  did  on  that  particular  night, 
would  have  been  an  event  anywhere — that 
is,  anywhere  where  many  young  girls  who 
had  reached  the  impressionable  age  were 
gathered  together.  Wayne  was  not  the  kind 
of  man  who  was  particularly  partial  to  pos- 
ing in  the  somewhat  tricky  rays  of  reflected 
glory,  but  there  was  certainly  a  devilish 
glint  in  his  eye  as,  just  before  the  cotillion 
began,  he  led  his  protege*  around  the  circle 
of  dancers  and  introduced  him  as  "my 
friend — Mr.  Blackwood." 

There  had  been  an  understanding  be- 
tween Janet  Hone  and  Wayne  that  they 
were  to  dance  together,  so  it  was  arranged 
that  Blackwood  should  dance  with  Eleanor 
Blythe,  who  in  Wayne's  estimation  was 
certainly  the  second  most  attractive  girl  at 
the  Springs.  The  dance  happened  to  be  a 
particularly  elaborate  affair,  given  by  a 
family  new  to  riches  as  well  as  to  the 
Springs,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  favors 
were  unusually  expensive  and  showy.  It 
would  not  have  been  so  easy  for  Wayne  to 
prove  this  from  his  own  experience  as  from 
the  last  look  which  he  took  at  John  Black- 
wood just  as  the  band  was  playing  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  His  young  friend,  still  most 
immaculate  in  the  borrowed  high  collar  and 
the  broad  shirt  bosom  and  the  wonderfully 
fitting  clothes,  was  decorated  with  as  many 
ribbons,  sashes,  orders  and  medals  as  an 
Indian  potentate,  and  the  chair  which  he 
had  occupied  during  the  evening  was  fairly 
loaded  down  with  tinsel  junk  and  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  grotto  in  a  fairy 
pantomime.  And  the  curious — or  perhaps 
the  most  human — part  of  it  was  that  no 
later  than  the  intermission  Blackwood  was 
standing  entirely  on  his  own  feet,  and  it  is 
a  question  if  even  the  young  man  himself 
remembered  who  had  fairly  plunged  him 
into  this  vortex  of  success. 

When  it  was  all  over  and  the  guests  had 
made  their  adieux,  and  after  Wayne  had 
left  Janet  Hone  at  the  hotel  door,  he  started 
in  search  of  Eleanor  Blythe  and  his  young 
protege*.   He  met  them  at  the  steps,  just  as 


they  were  leaving  the  piazza  on  the  way  to 
the  girl's  cottage. 

"Good-night,"  Eleanor  called  to  him, 
but  Blackwood  ran  back  to  borrow  a  cigar- 
ette. Wayne  gave  him  the  cigarette  and 
offered  him  a  light  from  his  cigar,  but  the 
young  man  said  he  had  a  match;  and  as 
he  ran  back  to  join  the  girl  Wayne  mum- 
bled something  to  himself  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  glad  Blackwood  had  something  of 
his  own. 

For  some  moments  he  stood  on  the  piazza, 
which  was  now  almost  deserted,  looking 
out  at  the  two  figures  as  they  disappeared 
into  the  darkness.  Then  he  heard  a  low 
chuckle,  and  looking  about  saw  his  old 
friend,  Peter  Addicks,  standing  at  his  side. 

"I  want  to  take  one  turn  before  I  go  to 
bed,"  he  said,  and  he  put  his  arm  through 
that  of  Wayne.  Addicks  was  the  youngest 
of  all  old  men,  and  his  knowledge  of  Mad- 
ison Springs  was  much  greater  and  went 
back  much  further  than  that  of  any  of  its 
other  guests.  He  lighted  a  cigar  and  tossed 
the  match  over  the  railing. 

"Who  is  your  young  friend?"  he  asked 
as  they  started  to  walk  up  the  piazza. 

"  Blackwood,"  Wayne  said,"  John  Black- 
wood." 

"Blackwood  ?"Addicks  repeated,  "Black- 
wood ?  Of  course — he  must  be  a  son  of  old 
Jack  Blackwood  down  in  Gordon  County, 
Georgia.  How  curious — looks  like  him, 
too.  Do  you  know  if  the  old  man  or  his 
mother  is  alive  ?  " 

"The  mother  is,"  Wayne  said. 

Addicks  stopped  for  a  moment  while  he 
took  a  stronger  grip  on  the  younger  man's 
arm. 

"Ah,  my  boy,  there  was  a  woman  for 
you — one  in  ten  thousand.  Mary  Bent  she 
was  then — the  toast  of  the  Springs  in  those 
days,  and  we  all  wanted  to  marry  her,  but 
Jack  did  the  trick,  and  he  had  less  to  marry 
on  than  the  most  of  us.  This  boy  looks  a 
good  deal  like  him — same  eyes  and  clean- 
cut  features,  and  the  same  manner,  too. 
And,  my  boy,  if  you  could  have  seen  him 
play  poker!  It  was  a  treat  to  watch  that 
man  bluff — the  greatest  card-player  I  ever 
saw." 

They  stopped  in  their  walk,  and  leaning 
on  the  balustrade,  looked  out  at  the  twin- 
kling lights  from  the  circle  of  cottages  across 
the  purple  lawn. 

"Has  the  boy  money?"  he  asked. 
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Blackwood  was  standing  entirely  on  his  own  feet. — Page  446. 

For  a  moment  Wayne  hesitated,  but  hav-  with  all  the  other  virtues.  "Why — why, 
ing  already  clothed  his  young  friend  in  the  yes,"  he  said,  "I  believe  he  has — a  good 
finest  raiment,  he  saw  no  particular  reason    deal." 

at  the  time  why  he  should  not  adorn  him        "He  certainly  dresses  as  if  he  had,"  Ad- 
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"  Very  nice  girl,  that  Miss  Blythe — said  some  pleasant  things  about  you,  too.  — Page  449. 


dicks  mumbled.  "  Funny,  too,  because  it's 
hard  to  imagine  a  Blackwood  with  money. 
Still,  you  never  can  tell  nowadays,  when 
they  make  millionaires  overnight.  I  think 
I'll  be  off  to  bed." 

"  You  won't  finish  your  cigar  at  the  Meet- 
ing-Room ?" 

Addicks  chuckled.  "Not  me — I'm  too 
old  for  cards.  Good-night,  and  keep  your 
eye  on  young  Blackwood.  If  he  can  bluff 
like  his  father  he'll  have  all  the  money  in 
the  place  in  no  time — and  that  isn't  the 
worst  he'll  do,  either.  Good-night  to  you." 
448' 


Wayne  went  over  to  his  bedroom  at  the 
Casino,  put  on  a  smoking- jacket,  and  then 
crossed  the  hall  to  the  Meeting-Room, 
where  he  found  half  a  dozen  men  seated  at 
the  round  table  and  the  game  already  well 
under  way.  He  had  just  succeeded  in  re- 
fusing a  general  and  very  urgent  request  to 
join  the  game,  and  had  drawn  up  a  chair 
behind  one  of  the  men,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Blackwood  came  in.  He  was 
introduced  to  those  men  he  had  not  already 
met  at  the  dance  and  took  a  seat  back  of 
the  players  next  to  Wayne. 
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"Won't  you  join  us,  Mr.  Blackwood?" 
one  of  the  men  said ;  "seven  make  a  good 
game." 

For  a  moment  Blackwood  hesitated  and 
then,  unseen  by  the  others,  Wayne  pressed 
a  roll  of  bills  into  his  hand,  and  the  new- 
comer said  that  nothing  would  give  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  join  so  distin- 
guished a  party,  and  he  said  it,  too,  as  if 
he  meant  it. 

For  half  an  hour  Wayne,  with  ever-in- 
creasing admiration,  looked  on  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  protege*  played  poker. 
Never  before  had  he  seen  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  reckless  daring  and  cold  nerve.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Southerner  deuces  as- 
sumed the  dignity  of  aces,  and,  as  manipu- 
lated by  this  arch-expert,  a  pair  of  treys 
seemed  to  possess  the  same  winning  quali- 
ties as  a  king  full.  The  player's  face  was  as 
mobile  as  a  French  comedian's  and  as  un- 
intelligible as  that  of  the  Sphinx,  and  it  was 
with  a  genuine  feeling  of  reluctance  that 
Wayne  finally  convinced  himself  that  it  was 
time  for  bed. 

"  Go  as  far  as  you  like,"  he  whispered  to 
Blackwood,  and  then,  after  a  general  *  '  good- 
night," he  left  the  room  with  an  easy  con- 
science as  to  the  fate  of  his  recently  invested 
capital. 

It  is  possible  that  had  he  known  the 
heights  to  which  the  limit  of  the  game  was 
finally  raised,  he  would  not  have  slept  with 
the  same  tranquillity  which  he  actually  en- 
joyed. For,  before  the  lamps  spluttered 
out  and  the  shutters  were  opened  to  let  in 
the  gray  uncertain  light  of  early  morning  on 
six  tired,  haggard  faces  of  six  men  who 
were  trying  to  "get  back,"  the  game  had 
assumed  proportions  heretofore  unknown 
at  the  Springs — proportions  as  detrimen- 
tal to  the  nervous  system  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  summer  resort  as  to  the 
pocketbooks  of  those  most  actively  inter- 
ested. Tales  of  that  night  and  the  amount 
of  money  that  changed  hands  are  still 
spoken  of  in  the  darkest  corners  of  the 
hotel  piazzas,  and  always  in  whispers,  and 
while  the  exact  amount  which  the  debo- 
nair and  fascinating  Mr.  Blackwood  really 
did  take  away  that  gray  morning  has  never 
been  known,  it  has  nevertheless  grown  in 
each  telling,  to  the  most  splendid  propor- 
tions. Whatever  the  exact  amount  may 
have  been,  there  is  no  question  that  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  Blackwood, 
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with  his  face  a  little  pale  but  with  bright 
eyes,  and  still  looking  most  immaculate  in 
evening  attire,  appeared  at  the  bedside  of 
Arthur  Wayne  and  gently  shook  him  into  a 
state  of  partial  consciousness. 

"There's  your  money,"  he  said,  and  laid 
Wayne's  original  roll  of  bills  on  the  table  at 
the  bedside.  "  I  didn't  need  it,  as  things 
turned  out." 

Wayne  pulled  himself  to  a  sitting  posture 
and  blinked  at  his  early  visitor. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said,  "but  I  wasn't 
in  such  an  awful  hurry  for  the  money  that  I 
couldn't  wait  until  a  respectable  hour  for  it." 

Blackwood  smiled  pleasantly.  ' '  I  under- 
stand that,  of  course,"  he  replied,  speaking 
with  his  slow  Georgian  accent,  "but  I  knew 
that  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  was 
going  to  explain  to  the  clerk  at  the  hotel  as 
soon  as  he  gets  up,  that  I  was  able  to  pay 
regular  board.  You  and  he  are  the  only 
people  who  know,  and  I  think  I  can  fix  him. 
You  see,  with  this  money  I  won,  I've  gradu- 
ated from  the  dancing-man  class." 

"  Good,"  Wayne  yawned, "  but  even  that 
interesting  news  seems  hardly  sufficient 
cause  for  such  a  very  early  call.  What  time 
is  it,  anyhow?" 

"About  seven,"  Blackwood  drawled; 
"but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  wasn't  what  I 
wanted  most  to  see  you  about.  In  the  con- 
fusion last  night  I  asked  Miss  Blythe  to  go 
riding  at  eight  this  morning.  You  know — 
a  little  ride  before  breakfast  to  get  up  an 
appetite — and,  unfortunately,  I  haven't  any 
riding  things.    Could  you    .    .    .    ?" 

In  silence  Wayne  threw  back  the  bed- 
clothes, and  going  to  a  curtain  hung  across 
a  row  of  hooks  which  were  fastened  to  the 
whitewashed  wall,  took  down  a  pair  of 
riding-breeches  and  then,  and  still  in  silence, 
fumbled  about  in  a  deep  trunk  until  he  had 
found  a  well-varnished  pair  of  leggings. 

"That  will  do  finely,"  Blackwood  said, 
critically  examining  his  new  possessions. 
"Now  for  a  plunge  in  the  cold  pool  and  I 
shall  be  feeling  all  right  again.  Much 
obliged.  Very  nice  girl,  that  Miss  Blythe — 
said  some  pleasant  things  about  you,  too. 
See  you  later." 

By  way  of  reply,  Wayne,  who  was  new 
quite  awake,  slowly  nodded  his  head.  Then 
he  crossed  the  room  again,  and  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed  for  some  moments,  stared 
wide-eyed  at  the  door  through  which  his 
new  friend  had  made  his  exit. 
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"And  I'll  bet,"  he  mumbled,  as  he  slowly 
got  back  into  bed  and  pulled  the  clothes  up 
to  his  chin,  "I'll  bet  in  those  riding  things 
that  boy  will  look  like  the  original  fairy 
prince.    Damn  him!" 

After  breakfast  Janet  Hone  and  Wayne 
met  on  the  hotel  porch,  as  they  usually  met 
every  morning. 

"Strange  stories,"  Janet  began  as  she 
vaulted  up  on  the  railing — "strange  tales 
I've  been  hearing  of  your  new  friend.  Where 
does  he  think  he  is — Monte  Carlo?  But 
that's  always  the  way — to  whom  it  hath. 
I  hear  that  he  is  very  rich." 

Wayne  gazed  up  at  the  light,  blue  sky  and 
smothered  a  yawn.  "He  certainly  dresses 
well." 

Miss  Hone  looked  at  Wayne  and  drew 
her  thin,  pretty  lips  into  a  straight  line. 

"  Isn't  that  like  a  man  ?  Dresses  well,  eh  ? 
Why,  that  boy  rises  as  superior  to  clothes  as 
clothes  do  to  a  lay  figure  in  a  tailor's  win- 
dow. He  has  all  the  courtesy  and  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  old  South.  His  voice  is  the  most 
soothing  thing  I  ever  heard,  and  every  look 
from  those  big  eyes  when  he  is  dancing 
with  you  is  like  a  caress." 

"Wonderful,  marvellous  young  man," 
Wayne  said,  "especially  if  he  can  so  easily 
affect  you,  Janet.  Here  he  comes  up  the 
road  now  with  Eleanor  Blythe." 

Blackwood  helped  the  girl  to  dismount, 
and  the  two  young  people,  flushed  with 
their  brisk  ride,  ran  up  the  piazza  steps. 

"  Isn't  he  splendid  in  his  riding-clothes  ?  " 
whispered  Janet. 

"Splendid,"  Wayne  whispered  with 
mock  enthusiasm.  "  I  said  he'd  look  like  a 
fairy  prince  in  those  togs." 

"Whom  did  you  say  that  to?"  Janet 
asked. 

"To  myself.  Do  you  think  I'm  doing 
press  work  for  an  Adonis  like  that  ?  " 

"Good-morning,"  Janet  and  Wayne 
called,  and  waved  their  hands  to  the  young 
couple  as  they  were  hurrying  by  on  their 
way  to  the  dining-room. 

"Oh,  Wayne,"  Blackwood  threw  over 
his  shoulder.  "Won't  you  and  Miss  Hone 
dine  with  me  to-night?  I  hear  there's  a 
farm  near  here  where  they  have  the  most 
wonderful  Virginia  cooking." 

Wayne  smiled  grimly  and  shook  his  head. 
"And  now  he's  giving  dinner-parties." 

"And  why  not  ?"  demanded  Miss  Hone. 


Wayne  smiled.  "Why  not,  indeed?" 
he  repeated. 

From  that  morning  Blackwood  became 
an  integral,  even  important,  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  Springs.  His  methods  were  con- 
spicuous almost  to  the  point  of  being  osten- 
tatious, but  he  entertained  much  and  enter- 
tained well,  and  the  stories  of  his  excep- 
tional winnings  at  the  Meeting-Room  were 
therefore  forgiven.  Besides, .  the  rumor 
was  generally  current  that  he  was  rich 
in  his  own  right.  To  the  young  people 
of  his  age  he  gave  many  dinners  at  Ridge 
Road  Farm;  he  also  gave  a  tea  on  the 
Casino  lawn  to  a  large  party  of  old  ladies; 
and  he  gave  a  hay-ride  and  picnic  to  the 
children. 

"You  see,"  he  said  to  Wayne,  by  way  of 
explanation,  "the  tea  to  the  old  ladies 
makes  me  more  or  less  immune  from  porch 
gossip,  for  one  afternoon,  anyhow,  and  the 
party  for  the  children  squares  me  with  the 
young  married  folks.  The  dinners  at  the 
farm  are  altogether  different — they  are  for 
my  own  pleasure." 

"Of  course,"  Wayne  said,  and  walked 
away,  wondering  what  Blackwood's  even- 
tual pleasure  would  be. 

The  Southerner  neither  played  golf  nor 
tennis,  but  he  was  always  willing  to  follow 
a  pretty  girl  over  the  links  or  to  encourage 
her  from  the  side  lines  of  a  tennis-court. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  indulge  in  these  sports 
because  he  was  not  apt  in  them,  or  it  may 
have  been  that  he  was  too  firm  a  believer  in 
the  old  life  of  the  Springs,  when  riding  and 
driving  and  dancing  were  the  only  legiti- 
mate pastimes  of  true  gentlemen ;  but  what- 
ever the  cause,  he  was,  apparently,  omni- 
present and  always  content.  He  was  not 
averse  to  a  long  tramp  over  the  hills,  and 
he  and  his  horse,  which  he  now  hired  by  the 
week,  were  ready  and  eager  for  a  riding- 
party  at  any  time  from  sunrise  until  the 
moon  hung  high  in  the  purple  sky. 

"And  the  wonderful  thing  to  me  about 
him,"  old  Addicks  said  one  day  to  Wayne, 
"is  that  with  his  multifarious  social  duties 
he  always  seems  to  have  time  to  drop  into  a 
chair  by  an  old  lady  or  a  spare  half  hour  to 
dangle  a  kid  on  his  knee,  or  tell  a  funny 
story  to  a  group  of  old  men.  I  tell  you, 
Gordon  County,  Georgia,  has  given  up  its 
dead.  That  boy  is  his  old  man  incarnate. 
I  wonder  sometimes  what  the  lad's  finish 
will  be." 
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Wayne  smiled  and  shook  his  head  omi- 
nously. 

"If  I  had  to  venture  a  guess,"  he  said, 
"and  this  is  not  for  publication,  I  should 
say  his  finish  would  be  very  similar  to  that 
of  a  beautiful,  round,  iridescent  bubble 
that  floated  up  and  up  until  it  struck  a  per- 
fectly hard  ceiling." 

Old  Addicks  smiled.  "Perhaps,"  he 
said,  "and  yet  sometimes  as  I  watch  him,  I 
wonder  if  this  particular  bubble  is  not  clever 
enough  to  dodge  the  ceiling.  I  think  he'll 
surprise  us  all  before  the  summer  is  over." 

The  three  who  saw  him  most  intimately 
were  Janet  Hone,  Eleanor  Blythe  and  Ar- 
thitf  Wayne.  Almost  every  evening  they 
drove  to  Ridge  Road  Farm  and  dined  to- 
gether at  the  quaint  little  farmhouse.  Here 
it  was  that  they  told  their  best  stories, 
laughed  over  the  gossip  of  the  Springs,  and, 
far  from  the  wagging  tongues  of  the  hotel 
porches,  had  their  simple  pleasures  in  their 
own  quiet  way.  It  was  not  strange,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  the  four  should  be- 
come fairly  intimate  friends  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time.  There  were  moments  when 
Wayne  stopped  to  wonder  if  he  had  done 
well  in  adopting  Blackwood  as  a  protege* 
and  practically  standing  sponsor  for  him. 
After  all,  he  had  but  loaned  him  some 
clothes  and  a  few  dollars  for  poker  money, 
and  given  him  credit  for  a  fortune  he  did 
not  possess;  he  would  have  done  that  for 
almost  any  one.  The  trouble  was  that 
Wayne  was  much  the  older  of  the  two  men, 
and  there  was  a  general  impression  abroad 
that  he  had  known  Blackwood  always,  and 
was,  in  a  way,  responsible  for  him,  and 
Wayne  had  never  done  anything  to  correct 
the  impression.  Several  times  he  had  con- 
sidered telling  Janet  that  Blackwood  had 
come  to  the  Springs  as  a  dancing  man  and 
that  the  stories  of  his  wealth  were  mere 
fabrications — a  sort  of  practical  joke.  But, 
after  all,  there  was  no  dip^nce  in  being  a 
dancing  man,  and  Blataftood's  money 
affairs  could  in  no  way  affect  Janet,  as  she 
had  much  more  money  in  her  own  right 
than  she  really  needed.  Besides,  she  was 
quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself. 
Wayne's  own  mild  efforts  at  love-making, 
during  several  summers,  had  quite  con- 
vinced him  that  the  girl  had  most  excellent 
control  over  her  emotions.  Any  further 
doubts  which  he  might  have  had  as  to  his 
relations  toward  Blackwood  were  also  dis- 


pelled by  the  fact  that  of  the  two  girls  the 
young  Southerner  seemed  to  prefer  Eleanor 
Blythe;  that  is,  if  he  ever  showed  signs  of 
preference  for  any  one. 

They  had  all  dined  together  at  the  farm 
one  night,  and  Miss  Blythe  and  Blackwood 
had  wandered  off  toward  the  little  stream 
that  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  and  left 
Janet  and  Wayne  sitting  on  the  porch. 
Wayne  nodded  toward  the  disappearing 
figures. 

"What  do  you  really  think?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  for  some  moments 
and  then  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  she  said;  "that  is, 
if  they  are  both  as  well  off  in  this  world's 
goods  as  they  appear  to  be.  Blackwood, 
with  money,  is  a  delight — he's  the  sort  of 
man  any  woman  could  be  foolish  about; 
but  without  money  I  imagine  he  would  be 
a  different  proposition  altogether.  He  likes 
the  good  things  of  life  and  his  nerves  need 
plenty  of  blue  sky  and  sunshine.  I'm 
afraid  his  joyous  nature  would  wilt  if  it 
rained  too  hard  and  too  long." 

"Perhaps,"  Wayne  said;  "but  she  has 
money — that  is,  she  has  all  the  appearances 
of  it." 

"Yes,  to  you,  of  course,  but  men  are  not 
always  the  best  judges  of  appearances  so  far 
as  women  are  concerned — especially  at  a 
Southern  summer  resort.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  Eleanor  except  that  she 
seems  to  be  a  very  fine  sort  of  a  person,  and 
I'm  sure  she  wouldn't  wilt  however  hard  it 
might  rain;  but  if  you  knew  as  much  of 
some  of  these  girls  as  I  do  you  would  be 
sorry.  Now,  mind  you,  I  know  very  little 
of.  .  .  ." 

"Sorry,"  Wayne  interrupted.  "Sorry 
they  are  not  rich,  or  because  there  are  not 
men  enough  to  go  around  ?  " 

"No,  I'm  sorry  because  some  of  them 
take  men  too  seriously,  and  that  includes 
their  mothers,  too.  A  girl  should  play  a 
bout  with  a  man  because  he  interests  or 
amuses  her — not  because  he  is  a  human  be- 
ing in  trousers.  A  few  of  these  girls  -here 
and  their  mothers  and  their  mothers  before 
them  got  their  relative  values  mixed  a  long 
time  ago — at  least  from  my  point  of  view." 

"According  to  the  general  scheme  of 
things,"  Wayne  suggested,  "men  have 
always  been  a  necessary  evil." 

Janet  drew  her  lips  into  a  straight  line 
and  clasped  her  hands  back  of  her  head. 
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"  I'm  afraid  you  don't  quite  understand," 
she  said.  "You  see  nothing  but  a  smiling 
face  and  a  pretty  muslin  dress.  You  don't 
know  what  .privation  some  of  the  families 
from  these  little  Southern  towns  suffer  to 
give  the  daughter  a  month  at ' The  Springs.' 
Mind  you,  I  am  speaking  of  some,  not  all 
of  them.  The  father  works  all  winter,  and 
the  mother  sews  on  her  daughter's  dresses, 
.  and  they  both  ward  off  the  young  man 
around  the  corner.  And  then  when  sum- 
mer rolls  around  father  keeps  on  working 
and  mother  brings  the  girl  to  the  Springs 
looking  for  the  Fairy  Prince.  Your  modern 
little  Diana,  in  a  pretty  shirt-waist  and  a 
dimity  skirt,  goes  out  to  hunt  the  Prince 
while  mother  sits  on  the  hotel  porch  or  on 
one  of  the  fringe  of  chairs  around  the  ball- 
room and  cheers  on  the  chase.  It's  not  a 
pretty  sight,  and  it  puts  the  little  Diana  and 
the  Fairy  Prince  in  a  position  which  neither 
of  them  usually  cares  much  about  or  de- 
serves." 

"And  afterward?"  Wayne  asked. 

Janet  unlaced  her  fingers  from  behind 
her  head,  stood  up  and  smoothed  the 
creases  out  of  her  duck  skirt.  "After- 
ward," she  repeated,  "  they  make  the  best 
wives  and  mothers  in  the  world — that  is,  up 
to  the  time  when  they  bring  their  own 
daughters  to  the  Springs  looking  for  the 
new  generation  of  fairy  princes.  They 
play  the  marriage  game  mighty  well  down 
here — that  is,  the  serious  end  of  it — I 
only  object  to  the  way  they  first  catch  the 
hare." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  while  Wayne 
lit  a  cigar  and  blew  clouds  of  gray  smoke  up 
to  the  rafters  of  the  porch,  and  Janet  leaned 
against  one  of  the  round  white  pillars  and 
looked  out  idly  on  the  starlit  sky  and  at  the 
jagged  line  of  trees  that  fringed  the  little 
stream  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn. 

"Ah,"  she  said  at  last,  "here  comes  the 
fairy  prince." 

Wayne  chuckled  to  himself.  "  Is  Black- 
wood a  real  fairy  prince  ?  "  he  asked. 

Janet  looked  down  at  him  and  nodded 
her  pretty  head.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "he's  a 
pretty  fair  fairy  prince — wonderful  under  a 
hot  sun  or  a  full  moon,  and  that  is  as  much 
as  we  can  ask  of  most  men.  After  all,  you 
are  yery  much  like  the  little  figures  in  the 
weather-box.  Some  come  out  in  good 
weather  and  some  in  bad,  but  never  both  at 
the  same  time." 


"And  Miss  Blythe,"  Wayne  asked— "is 
she  in  the  Diana  class  ?  " 

Janet  Hone  smiled.  "I  don't  know,  and 
I  don't  suppose  I  would  tell  you  if  I  did.  I 
was  talking  of  types — not  individuals.  At 
least,  this  one  hides  her  arrows — perhaps 
she  has  been  shooting  at  Blackwood  in  the 
dark." 

For  the  first  time,  Wayne  did  not  enjoy 
the  drive  back  to  the  Springs — in  fact,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  was  as  un- 
conscious of  the  high  hills  that  lined  the 
narrow  gap  through  which  the  road  led  as 
he  was  of  Janet  Hone  who  sat  beside  him. 
His  thoughts  were  all  of  the  girl  and  of  the 
man  directly  in  front  of  him.  Suppose  that, 
after  all,  she  was  such  a  girl  as  Janet  had 
described,  and  that  she  believed,  as  he  him- 
self had  led  the  others  to  believe,  that  Black- 
wood was  rich  and  was  everything  that  he 
probably  was  not.  Supposing  that  Black- 
wood, believing  that  Eleanor  had  money, 
had  already  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and 
supposing  that  her  mother,  sharing  the  be- 
lief in  Blackwood,  had  induced  her  to  ac- 
cept him.  Suppose  that  of  her  own  accord 
she  had  promised  to  marry  him — suppose 
she  loved  him.  And  it  was  all  his  own 
fault — it  was  he  who  had  deceived  Eleanor 
Blythe  about  Blackwood,  as  he  had  every 
one  else,  and  now  it  seemed  possible  that 
this  young  girl  was  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his 
foolish  practical  joke. 

For  the  next  few  da}rs  the  four  friends 
played  about  together  as  they  had  done  fox 
the  past  two  weeks,  with  perhaps  the  differ- 
ence that  they  saw  a  little  more  of  each 
other  and  less  of  the  other  visitors  at  the 
Springs.  Exactly  how  matters  stood  be- 
tween Eleanor  Blythe  and  Blackwood, 
Wayne  could  only  speculate,  for  Janet  abso- 
lutely refused  to  speak  .further  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  anything 
from  the  Southerner  himself,  because  his 
manner  was  &u  *'  as  devoted  to  one  girl  as 
to  the  other^m  fact,  as  it  was  to  every 
woman  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

They  had  continued  to  take  long  walks 
together  and  drive  together,  and  on  the 
third  day  they  dined  together  again  at  the 
Ridge  Road  Farm.  On  their  return  they 
had  separated  at  the  hotel  steps,  and  Black- 
wood had  taken  Miss  Blythe  to  her  cottage. 
Wayne  and  Janet  walked  up  the  long 
porch  to  the  hotel  door,  where  for  some 
time  they  stood  discussing  the  plans  for  the 
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next  day.  As  Wayne  left  her  and  started 
for  his  own  cottage,  he  found  Addicks  lean- 
ing against  the  balustrade  of  the  porch. 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  the  old  man  called 
to  him.  "  You're  so  busy  of  late  you  have 
forgotten  your  former  friends  altogether. 
Stop  a  bit;  it's  too  nice  a  night  to  go  to  bed. 
Besides.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  a  story." 

"What  kind  of  a  story?"  Wayne  asked. 

"Well,  it's  only  a  sort  of  reminiscence. 
I  was  watching  your  friend  Blackwood 
from  my  dark  corner  just  now  and  I  was 
thinking  how  very,  very  like  he  was  to  his 
father  and  how  curiously  often  history  re- 
peated itself — especially  down  here,  where 
I  don't  think  people  change  as  much  as 
they  do  in  the  North.  And  somehow  this 
thought  got  mixed  up  with  our  talk  of  the 
other  day  as  to  just  what  young  Black- 
wood's finish  would  be  after  his  meteoric 
career  at  the  Springs." 

Wayne  nodded.  "I've  wondered  about 
that,  too,"  he  said — "wondered  about  it  a 
good  deal  of  late." 

"I  was  watching  you  all,"  Addicks  con- 
tinued, "as  you  drove  up  the  road  and  said 
good-night — watching  young  people  is 
about  all  that  an  old  man  can  do  for  active 
amusement.  I  noticed  Blackwood  took  that 
pretty  Miss  Blythe  to  her  cottage  and  after- 
ward he  came  back  here.  Just  below 
where  I  was  standing  he  met  Wilson,  the 
livery-stable  man,  and  I  heard  him  order  a 
trap  for  half-past  six  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. He  said  he  must  have  a  good  horse 
because  he  wanted  to  drive  to  Pine  Valley. 
I  didn't  want  to  listen,  but  from  where  I 
stood  it  was  impossible  not  to  hear  what 
he  said." 

"  I  wouldn't  worry  over  it  if  I  were  you," 
Wayne  said,  smiling.  "What  was  your 
story  about  ?  " 

"  I  wasn't  really  worrying,  and  I  was  just 
coming  to  the  story."  The  old  man  pointed 
with  his  cane  across  the  dark  lawn.  "Do 
you  see  that  light  in  the  last  room  of  Clai- 
borne Circle?" 

Wayne  nodded. 

"That  was  my  room  in  the  old  days.  I 
had  had  a  bad  time  of  it  one  night  and  I 
got  up  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
went  out  on  the  porch  to  get  some  fresh  air 
in  my  lungs.  The  sun  wasn't  over  the 
mountains  yet  and  it  was  quite  gray  and 
misty,  but  down  the  road  there  I  saw  Jack 
Blackwood,  this  boy's  father,  sitting  in  a 


buggy.  He  was  flecking  flies  off  the  horse, 
just  as  unconcerned  as  you  and  I  are  now, 
but  I  knew  that  something  was  up  sure,  for 
that  was  no  hour  for  Jack  to  go  buggy- 
riding.  And  then  the  door  of  the  Rambler 
Cottage  opened  a  bit  and  out  came  Mary 
Bent.  She  was  the  prettiest  thing  you  ever 
saw — just  like  some  dainty  white  flower — 
and  when  she  saw  Jack  she  smiled  and 
threw  him  a  kiss  and  fluttered  down  the 
steps  and  along  the  path,  more  as  if  she 
were  flying  than  running  to  him.  I  never 
was  a  man  of  action,  so  I  went  back  to  my 
room  and  waited  till  I  heard  the  wheels  of 
the  buggy  pass.  I  guess  there  wasn't  much 
I  could  have  done  anyhow.  She  was  crazy 
about  him  the  first  time  she  saw  him,  but 
we  didn't  quite  believe  it — because  we  didn't 
want  to,  I  suppose." 

The  old  man  puckered  his  lips  and  drew 
his  white  shaggy  eyebrows  together  until 
they  almost  met,  and  for  some  moments 
both  men  remained  silent,  looking  across 
the  deserted  stretches  of  lawn  and  beyond 
to  the  distant  hills. 

"It  was  about  ten  o'clock  that  morning 
when  they  drove  up  to  the  hotel,  and  the 
sun  was  shining,  I  remember,  and  every- 
body on  the  porch  lined  up  at  the  railing  be- 
cause it  was  a  curious  time  for  any  one  to 
be  coming  in.  I  think  Mary  had  been  cry- 
ing, at  least  it  looked  as  if  she  had,  and 
Jack  was  a  little  glum  himself,  for  he  hadnt 
done  much  to  be  proud  of.  He  tossed  the 
reins  to  one  of  the  boys,  and  then  they  got 
out  and  came  up  the  steps  arm-in-arm  and 
walked  up  to  Mrs.  Bent  and  told  her  how 
they  had  crossed  the  state  border  to  Pine 
Valley  and  been  married." 

"And  then?"  Wayne  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  the  old  man  sighed. 
"  Jack  took  her  back  to  Sackett,  and  I  cant 
imagine  much  good  ever  came  of  it — except 
perhaps,  this  boy.  A  run-down  family  es- 
tate at  Sackett,  as  it  was  in  those  days,  and 
especially  with  Jack  Blackwood,  is  hardly 
the  life  most  of  us  would  choose,  and  yet 
she  was  a  woman  in  ten  thousand.  But 
Jack  had  a  wonderful  way  with  the  women." 

The  old  man  threw  away  his  cigar, 
yawned  and  started  down  the  porch. 

"Good-night,"  he  called  over  his  shoul- 
der. "I  hope  I  didn't  bore  you.  Good- 
night." 

For  a  few  moments  Wayne  remained 
leaning  against  the  balustrade.    Then  he 
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went  into  the  hotel  office,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  an  old  colored  servant  who  was 
cleaning  the  place,  was  quite  deserted. 
Going  to  the  desk,  he  scribbled  a  note  and 
gave  it  to  the  servant  to  take  to  Eleanor 
Blythe.  A  few  minutes  later  he  left  the 
hotel,  walked  slowly  down  the  driveway, 
and  then  turned  down  the  path  that  led 
past  the  rear  of  the  Blythes'  cottage.  He 
found  Eleanor  waiting  for  him  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  screen  of  vines  that  trailed  over 
the  little  porch. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  could  let  me  see  you," 
he  said. 

The  girl's  white  lips  broke  into  a  cheer- 
less little  smile  and  for  a  moment  she  laid 
her  cold  hand  in  the  strong,  firm  one  held 
out  to  her. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  very  late,"  she  whispered. 
"  I  don't  want  to  disturb  mother,  and  then 
you  know  how  people  talk." 

"That's  all  right,"  Wayne  said.  "I'll 
talk  very  low.  But  I  must  speak  to  you  to- 
night." 

"Wouldn't  to-morrow  do?" 

"It  certainly  would  not." 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders,  sat 
down  on  the  top  step,  and  with  her  elbows 
on  her  knees,  rested  her  chin  between  her 
palms.  Wayne  sat  at  her  feet,  his  back 
against  the  porch  railing,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments looked  up  frankly  at  the  pale  pretty 
face. 

"  Do  you  know  much  about  Blackwood  ?  " 
he  began. 

Miss  Blythe  turned  her  eyes  slowly  from 
the  moonlit  path  at  her  feet  to  those  of  the 
man  and  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  said,  "not  very  much.  Just 
as  you  know  him,  I  imagine.  As  every 
one " 

"That's  just  it,"  Wayne  interrupted. 
"That's  just  why  I  am  here— I  don't  think 
you  know  him  as  I  do." 

The  girl  drew  her  pretty  curved  lips  into 
a  straight  line  and  with  wrinkled  brow 
looked  at  him  questioningly. 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  understand," 
she  said.  "Why  should  you  care  what  I 
know  about  Blackwood?" 

"  Because  I'm  entirely  responsible  for  the 
very  false  position  he  just  now  happens  to 
occupy.  I'm  not  given  to  telling  women  all 
I  know  about  men,  but  in  this  particular 
case  I've  got  to  talk,  and  I  think  that  you 
had  better  listen." 


Again  the  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  turned  her  eyes  back  to  the  path. 

"Several  weeks  ago,"  Wayne  went  on, 
"  when  Blackwood  first  came  to  the  Springs, 
he  had  just  enough  money  to  stay  here  for  a 
fortnight  at  the  rate  they  give  dancing  men." 

"Have  you  anything  against  dancing 
men  getting  special  rates?"  the  girl  asked. 
"It's  a  very  old  custom  down  here — lots 
of  men  I  know  do  it." 

"I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  a  man 
getting  the  best  rates  he  can,"  Wayne  con- 
tinued unmoved,  "but  I  have  an  objection 
to  a  man  pretending  to  be  something  he  is 
not.  I  loaned  Blackwood  every  stitch  he 
has  worn  at  the  Springs,  and  I  loaned  him 
the  money  with  which  he  has  made  his 
winnings  at  the  Meeting-Room.  It  was  I 
who  started  the  report  as  to  his  solid  wealth, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  he  has  done  nothing 
to  correct  that  report.  It  was  begun  as  a 
sort  of  practical  joke  and  I  don't  propose  to 
have  it  end  in  a  tragedy — that  is,  if  I  can 
help  it.  You  may  find  Blackwood  the  most 
charming  of  men.  That  is  none  of  my 
affair — but  I  think  it  is  my  affair  to  tell  you 
that  all  the  money  he  has  spent  here  he  has 
made  at  cards  since  he  came,  and  the  for- 
tune you  have  heard  about  does  not  exist. 
So  far  as  Blackwood's  life  at  the  Springs  is 
concerned,  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
plain  and  apparently  very  successful  case 
of  bluff.    I  think  that's  all  I  wanted  to  say." 

Wayne  started  to  rise,  but  the  girl  put 
out  her  hand. 

"Don't  go  yet,"  she  said;  "that  is,  if  you 
can  wait  a  few  minutes  longer.  Mother  is 
probably  awake  by  this  time,  and  I've  no 
doubt  my  reputation  is  already  gone  for 
talking  with  you  here  at  all  at  this  hour." 

Wayne  settled  back  in  his  former  position 
and  Miss  Blythe  leaned  against  the  wall  of 
the  cottage,  and  having  clasped  her  hands 
behind  the  mass  of  curls  stared  up  for  some 
moments  at  the  roof  of  the  little  porch.  It 
was  she  who  at  last  broke  the  silence. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  she  began,  "I  do 
not  know  so  very  much  more  of  your  life 
than  I  do  of  Blackwood's,  and  yet  I  should 
imagine  that  you  have  never  really  seriously 
wanted  for  anything  in  this  world  that  you 
couldn't  have.  I  should  judge  this  from 
what  I  have  heard  from  your  friends  who 
know  you  in  the  North  and  from  the  way 
we  have  known  you  here.  I  don't  know 
when  I  have  ever  met  a  man  who  was  more 
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thoughtful  and  considerate  of  women  than 
you  are,  and  now  it  seems  your  charity  has 
extended  to  poor  dear  Blackwood.  But  I 
wonder  how  it  would  have  been  with  you  if 
you  were  really  poor  and  had  spent  your 
life  on  a  little  God-forsaken  farm  in  the 
mountains.  I  wonder  if  you,  too,  would 
not  have  been  glad  to  parade  in  good  clothes 
and  play  at  being  rich  for  just  a  few  weeks. 
There  is  nothing  of  a  bluff  about  you.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  very  sincere  and 
genuine,  and  now  that  we  are  telling  only 
truths  I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  like  you 
very  much — more  than  you  probably  have 
456 


any  idea  of.  But,  after  all,  you  have  never 
had  any  temptations  to  be  a  bluff.  I  won- 
der how  it  would  have  been  with  you  if  you 
had  been  brought  up — as  Blackwood  prob- 
ably was,  and  I  surely  was, — in  a  small 
Southern  town  starved  in  body  and  soul?" 

Wayne  looked  curiously  into  the  girl's 
face,  but  she  did  not  see  him,  for  she  was 
still  looking  up  into  the  rafters  of  the  porch. 

"I  think  I'll  tell  you  about  my  own  case," 
she  went  on,  speaking  very  slowly,  "  be- 
cause I  think  it  will  make  you  a  little  more 
charitable,  although  you  will  probably  hate 
me  for  it,  and  I  don't  like  to  think  of  your 
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doing  that.  But  in  a  few  days  now  every 
one  will  know  the  story,  and  I  think,  at 
least  that  is  the  way  I  feel  to-night,  that  I 
would  rather  tell  you  myself."  She  looked 
down  at  him  and  let  her  hands  fall  idly  in 
her  lap.  "You  don't  mind  staying  a  little 
while  longer ?" 

By  way  of  answer,  he  reached  out  and 
took  one  of  her  hands  in  his,  and  she  let  it 
lay  there  when  she  began  speaking  again. 

"About  three  years  ago  my  father  died, 
and  at  that  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  quite 
a  rich  man — that  is,  rich  for  a  small  town. 
Certainly  we  all  had  everything  we  could 
want,  and  even  if  the  life  was  very  narrow, 
I  was  only  a  girl,  and  mother  and  I  had 
already  begun  to  make  plans  about  going 
abroad,  and  travelling  about  in  this  country, 
too.  I  don't  know  a  great  deal  about  busi- 
ness, but  I  imagine  father  was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  so  honest  themselves  that  they 
believe  every  one  else  to  be  honest  as  well. 
It  seems  he  had  lost  a  lot  of  money  not  long 
before  he  died,  and  so  mother  and  I  were 
left  with  really  almost  nothing,  although  no 
one  but  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  father's  law- 
yer, and  we  knew  it.  For  more  than  two 
years  we  lived  on  very  quietly,  and  then  one 
day  last  winter  we  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  we  found  that  we  had  just  five 
thousand  dollars  in  the  whole  world — noth- 
ing else — just  five  thousand  dollars  between 
us  and  absolute  poverty.  Of  course  we 
might  have  made  this  last  some  time,  but  I 
guess  mother  and  I  had  the  gambling  spirit 
in  us,  too,  so  after  we  had  talked  it  over  a 
great  many  times,  we  decided  to  form  a  sort 
of  stock  company.  The  stock  was  the  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  mother  was  what,  I 
think,  you  would  call  the  promoter,  and  I 
was  the  asset.  That  was  a  foolish  idea, 
wasn't  it?" 

Wayne  looked  evenly  into  the  girl's  eyes 
and  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  know,"  he 
said.    "Was  it  a  foolish  idea?" 

"It  was  a  bad  business  idea,"  she  went 
on,  "because  our  working  capital  is  gone 
and  the  asset  proved  to  be  altogether  worth- 
less. I  guess  the  market  was  overcrowded. 
We  opened  the  campaign  in  Baltimore, 
but  the  game  was  too  big  for  us  there,  and 
the  few  people  we  knew  didn't  seem  to  care 
about  our  little  enterprise,  and  so  we  moved 
on  to  Richmond.  They  certainly  were 
sweet  to  us  in  Richmond,  but  all  the  eligible 
men  apparently  had  a  sort  of  permanent 
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understanding  with  the  girl  around  the 
corner.  We  did  the  Annapolis  graduation 
and  the  University  of  Virginia  Commence- 
ment, but  at  both  places  the  men  were  all 
boys,  and  at  Annapolis  they  all  wanted  to 
be  naval  heroes;  and  at  Charlottesville  the 
whole  graduating  class  had  decided  not  to 
marry  until  they  were  Henry  Clays.  It  was 
very  discouraging,  so  we  took  a  short  trip  to 
Virginia  Beach,  and  then — then  we  came 
here.  It  didn't  really  promise  so  very  well, 
but  the  funds  were  getting  a  little  low,  and 
mother  used  to  come  here  a  long  time  ago, 
and  she  sort  of  wanted  to  get  back  again. 
It's  wonderful  how  people  return  to  this 
place.    I  suppose  if  I " 

The  girl  suddenly  stopped,  looked  at 
Wayne,  and  then  turned  her  misty  eyes  out  to 
the  long  stretches  of  moonlit  lawn.  Her  little 
fingers  tightened  about  his  big  hand,  and 
thus  for  some  moments  they  sat  in  silence. 

"And  now,"  she  said  with  a  little  catch 
in  her  voice,  "you  see  the  money  is  all  gone 
and  the  company  has  failed  and — and,  well, 
it's  all  over.  Do  you  blame  me— do  you 
blame  me  very  much?  Just  suppose  you 
had  a  mother — I  mean  a  mother  that  had 
been  like  your  mother  who  had  had  every- 
thing all  her  life.  I  tell  you  there  are  lots  of 
bluffs  in  this  world.  Is  it  any  worse  than 
the  rich  girl  in  the  North  who  spends  her 
father's  money  for  a  position  or  a  title? 
They  buy — I  sell — what's  the  difference?" 

The  girl  drew  away  her  hand  and  pressed 
it  hard  against  her  cold  forehead.  Wayne 
slowly  got  up  and  stood  looking  down  at  her. 

"  I  know  a  great  ending  to  that  story,"  he 
said,  and  giving  his  hand  to  the  girl,  helped 
her  to  her  feet.  "That  is,  it  would  be  a 
great  ending  from  my  way  of  looking  at 
things.  At  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning 
— not  half-past  six,  mind  you — I  will  be 
waiting  in  a  runabout  at  the  front  door  of 
your  cottage.  We  can  be  at  Pine  Valley  by 
eight,  and  the  clergyman  there  will  marry 
us,  and  we  will  be  back  here  before  ten." 

The  girl  put  out  her  hand  and  laid  it  on 
his  shoulder,  but  he  took  it  in  his  and  kissed 
the  tips  of  her  fingers.  "Please  don't  say 
anything  now,"  he  whispered — "please 
don't,  because  you're  very  tired.  I'll  look 
for  your  answer  to-morrow  morning.  Don't 
forget,  I'll  be  waiting  for  you  at  six." 

It  was  just  eight  o'clock  the  following 
morning  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wayne 
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stood  on  the  clergyman's  porch  at  Pine 
Valley  and  bid  their  new-found  friends 
good-by.  The  reverend  gentleman  smiled 
because  he  considered  that  he  had  done  a 
good  deed  and  had  been  more  than  gener- 
ously paid  for  it;  his  good  wife  smiled  be- 
cause she  believed  that  it  was  about  as  good 
to  be  married  as  to  be  born  in  Carolina;  the 
two  lady  neighbors  smiled  because  it  had 
not  often  been  their  fate  to  act  as  witnesses 
to  a  marriage,  and,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
their  importance  would  no  doubt  be  con- 
siderably enhanced  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood; Evelyn  and  Arthur  Wayne 
smiled  because  of  course  the  happiest  mo- 
ment in  any  man  and  woman's  life  is  when 
they  first  discover  that  they  are  really  in 
love  with  each  other.  They  shook  hands 
several  times  all  around,  and  then  Wayne 
helped  Mrs.  Wayne  into  the  runabout,  and 
still  smiling  they  started  for  home  along  the 
sunlit  road.  The  air  was  filled  with  a  won- 
derful golden  haze,  the  fields  that  lay  on 
either  side  sparkled  with  a  million  crystal 
dew-drops,  and  through  the  trees  of  the  hills 
before  them  little  fleecy  clouds  drifted 
slowly  up  to  the  turquoise  sky. 

"Are  you  happy,  dear?"  he  whispered. 

The  girl  threw  up  her  chin  and  the  word 
that  she  would  have  spoken  died  in  her 
throat.  With  the  back  of  her  hand  she 
brushed  away  the  mist  from  her  eyes  and 
the  other  she  laid  in  his  free  hand,  and  thus 
they  drove  on  their  way. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  after  this,  at  a 
sharp  turning  in  the  road,  that  Wayne 
pulled  aside  to  let  another  trap  pass.  The 
eyes  of  the  occupants  of  the  two  runabouts 
met  at  the  same  moment. 

"Hello,  Blackwood!"  Wayne  called  as 
the  horses  were  pulled  to  a  standstill. 

"Hello,  yourself,"  Blackwood  said,  while 
Janet  Hone  and  Evelyn  beamed  pleasantly 
at  each  other,  and  then  at  the  two  men. 

"We're  going  to  get  married  at  Pine 
Valley,"  Blackwood  said.  "Wish  you 
would  come  along  as  witnesses." 

Wayne  looked  at  Evelyn  and  shook  his 


head.  "  I  think  not,"  he  apologized.  "Mrs 
Wayne  and  I  are  pretty  late  as  it  is.  Be- 
sides, you  will  find  some  most  capable  wit- 
nesses there  already — that  is,  if  you  hurry 
up.    Good-by — see  you  at  the  Springs." 

They  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when 
Wayne  heard  the  patter  of  footsteps  behind 
them  and  pulled  up  his  horse. 

"Hello,  Blackwood,"  he  said,  "what's 
the  trouble?" 

For  a  moment  the  Southerner  leaned  on 
the  wheel  of  the  runabout  trying  to  recover 
his  breath. 

"It's  like  this,  Arthur,"  he  panted,  "I 
forgot  to  bring  a  ring.    Could  you ?" 

"Sure  I  could,"  Wayne  said,  and  pull- 
ing off  a  seal  ring  dropped  it  in  Black- 
wood's hand.  "But,  old  man,"  he  added, 
"please  return  it,  because  it's  an  heir- 
loom, and  it  has  been  in  the  family  a  long, 
long  time." 

"That'sfunny,"Blackwoodsaid;"didn't 
any  of  your  family  ever  meet  a  Blackwood  ?" 
And  then  he  ran  down  the  road  still  chuck- 
ling aloud. 

"A  funny  boy,"  Eleanor  said,  as  they 
once  more  started  on  their  way. 

Wayne  glanced  up  curiously  at  the 
pretty  face  and  then  at  the  big  straw  hat 
that  shaded  it. 

"He  is  a  funny  boy,"  he  repeated.  "I 
think  I'll  ask  you  a  question,  Evelyn." 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,  dear,"  she  said. 
"Is  it  a  serious  question?" 

"Not  at  all  serious.  It  really  doesn't 
make  any  difference  now — not  a  bit.  But 
did  Blackwood  ever  ask  you  to  drive  with 
him  in  the  early  morning — to  Pine  Valley, 
for  instance?" 

"Why,  no,"  she  laughed.  "Such  a  funny 
question  for  you  to  ask!  What  could  pos- 
sibly make  you  think  that  he  had  ever  asked 
me?" 

Wayne  smiled,  and  with  the  whip  gently 
flecked  a  fly  from  the  horse's  neck. 

"I  really  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Ex- 
cept, I  imagine  that  all  true  lovers  are  nat- 
urally jealous  and  suspicious — don't  you  ?  " 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  CANOE  VOYAGE 
By  Agnes  C.  Laut 


is  a  curious  sensation, 
that — canoeing  down  a 
vast  river  whose  waters 
sweep  an  area  equal  to 
half-a-dozen  European 
kingdoms  and  at  every 
bend  reveal  shifting 
vistas  of  new  peoples  and  new  regions. 

Every  paddle  dip,  every  twist  and  turn 
of  your  supple  craft  to  the  rustle  and 
splash  and  gulp  of  the  live  waters  under  the 
keel  brings  out  some  new  caprice  of  the 
river's  mood  to  which  you  must  pay  court 
or  penalty.  The  waters  begin  to  roil  and 
your  canoe  to  lag.  You  must  catch  the 
veer  of  the  current,  or  you  will  presently  be 
out  to  your  knees  shoving  off  sand-bars. 
Over  there,  the  bank  is  cut  sheer  as  mason- 
ry; and  you  bump  off  the  shallows  back  to 
the  swift-flowing  deeps  with  a  gurgle  of 
laughing  waters  that  is  zest  of  pure  joy  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  You  begin  to  under- 
stand why  Indians  regard  all  rivers  as  liv- 
ing personalities  and  make  the  River  God- 
dess offerings  of  tobacco  with  the  words: 
"Here,  Granny,  take  this!  Now  give  us 
fair  wind  and  good  luck ! " 

"When  you  leave  Edmonton,  you  are 
going  to  jump  off  somewhere,"  Sexsmith 
had  answered  when  I  asked  our  head  guide 
why  we  could  not  rent  our  camp  outfit  in- 
stead of  buying  it.  "When  you  leave  Ed- 
monton, you  aren't  just  going  to  the  woods, 
on  a  picnic.  You  are  going  somewhere. 
You  buy  your  outfit  because  you  are  going 
to  be  away  so  long  you  will  wear  it  out.  Ed- 
monton is  the  jumping-off  place  for  a  lot  of 
long  trips.  There  is  down  the  MacKenzie 
north.  There  is  up  the  Peace  west.  And 
there's  down  the  Saskatchewan  east — that 
means  from  1,500  to  1,800  miles,  according 
to  the  place  you  stop  down  on  Lake 
Winnipeg." 
It  was  down  the  Saskatchewan  we  had 


decided  to  go,  partly  because  all  the  romance 
of  the  most  romantic  era  in  the  West  clings 
to  its  banks,  partly  because  its  snaky  wind- 
ing trail  half  the  width  of  a  continent 
marks  the  last  trek  to  the  last  frontier  of 
the  last  West.  It  was  up  and  down  this 
broad  stream — Kis  sis  katchewan  Sepee, 
the  Indians  called  it,  "swift,  angrily  flow- 
ing"— with  its  countless  unmapped  lakes 
and  countless  unmapped  islands,  that  the 
war  canoes  of  the  Cree  long  ago  flitted  like 
birds  of  prey  to  plunder  the  Blackfeet.  It 
was  up  the  Saskatchewan  the  French  ex- 
plorers came  wandering  mazed  in  search  of 
the  Western  Sea.  Along  these  high,  steep 
banks,  where  you  almost  break  your  neck 
trying  to  get  dunnage  up  to  a  level  camping 
place,  the  voyageurs  of  the  old  fur  com- 
panies toiled,  "tf-f-ing,  ti-f-ing"  in  monoto- 
nous sing-song  day  and  night,  tracking  the 
clumsy  York  boats  up  stream  all  the  way 
from  tidewater  to  within  sight  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Then,  up  these  waters- with 
rapids  so  numerous  you  lose  count  of  them, 
galloped  at  race-horse  speed  little  Sir  George 
Simpson,  doughty  governor  of  the  company, 
with  the  swiftest  paddlers  the  West  has  ever 
known. 

Our  guide  was  right  as  to  camp  kit. 
On  a  long  trip  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  than 
rent.  You  can  make  the  Saskatchewan 
trip  in  three  weeks.  That  is — you  can  if 
you  race  like  Sir  George  Simpson,  travelling 
day  and  night;  but  if  you  want  to  camp 
near  the  new  settlers  each  night  and  see 
how  they  are  making  good  away  from  the 
immigration  agent;  if  you  want  to  wander 
over  the  sites  of  the  old  historic  places  and 
ramble  to  the  Indian  reserves  where  you 
can  meet  natives  still  uncontaminated  by 
the  whites — better  make  your  time  limit  six 
weeks.  You  could  profitably  spend  twelve 
on  the  trip. 

Our  outfit  consisted  of  a  big  Klondike 
freight  canoe,  twenty-two  feet  long  and  wide 
enough  in  the  beam  to  take  a  small  steamer- 
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trunk  crosswise,  a  tin  grub-box  proof 
against  marauding  huskies,  cooking  uten- 
sils, food  enough  for  five  or  six  weeks,  with 
a  margin  of  rice  and  flour  over  actual  needs, 
in  case  of  delay  from  high  winds  when 
crossing  wide  lakes,  a  small  tin  tent  stove, 
and  three  tents.  The  bell-tent  was  for  the 
guides,  the  miner's  tent  with  portable 
poles  was  for  ourselves,  and  a  third  lean-to 
for  a  washing  and  eating  place  if  we 
should  become  weather  bound.  As  it  hap- 
pened, we  did  not  need  the  extra  third 
tent,  using  it  all  along  as  table  cloth  and 
covering  for  the  dunnage;  but  if  you  are 
tied  up  for  a  week  with  bad  weather,  you 
risk  great  discomfort  going  without  it. 
The  canoe  we  chose  in  preference  to  a 
York  boat  or  scow,  because  it  could  be 
handled  by  one  man  and  ourselves  with  an 
extra  paddler  for  the  roughest  rapids  only ; 
whereas  a  York  boat  would  require  a  large 
crew,  and  a  scow  at  least  three  men;  but 
for  a  party  of  men  on  a  hunting  trip,  or  for 
a  family  on  a  summer  outing,  on  any  of 
the  big  rivers  of  the  North,  I  can  imagine 
no  more  ideal  way  of  travel  than  drifting 
with  the  current  on  a  big  steady  scow. 
The  scow  will  save  you  pitching  camp 
every  night,  a  difficult  matter  in  a  wet 
country  or  in  a  forested  country  with  high 
banks;  for  you  can  erect  your  tent  on  the 
scow  when  you  set  out,  and  can  either 
moor  along  shore  for  the  night  or  drift  all 
night  with  a  man  on  guard.  By  cutting 
two  big  trees  and  lashing  them  branch-end 
down,  slanting  back  to  the  sides  of  the 
scow,  you  will  keep  her  in  mid-current  with- 
out a  stroke  of  your  hand,  and  can  travel 
fast  or  slow,  hunt  or  play,  as  you  please, 
without  work  except  at  the  rapids.  It  was 
in  this  way  the  old  fur  traders  used  to  send 
their  families  to  the  outside  world. 

Curiously  enough,  my  camp  companion 
is  a  niece  of  the  little  governor  who  used 
to  race  up  and  down  this  river.  At  four 
o'clock  on  the  clear  sunny  afternoon  of 
August  5th  we  shoved  out  from  the  bank 
near  Edmonton  on  the  roily  flood  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  swift  here  as  a  mountain 
stream  and  still  silty  with  the  grind  of  the 
mountain  glaciers.  Our  canoe  could  easily 
have  carried  twenty  people;  and  Miss 
Simpson  and  I  had  intended  to  take  two 
men  paddlers  along  with  an  Indian  woman ; 
but  the  old-timers  advised  us  to  take  only 
one  thoroughly  competent  head  man,  to  do 


without  the  woman,  who  would  add  useless 
weight  to  the  canoe,  and  to  pick  up  a 
second  paddler  only  where  we  needed 
special  steering  through  dangerous  rapids. 
The  time  has  long  passed  when  any  one 
man  knows  Saskatchewan  River  from  end 
to  end.  To-day  you  can  hire  only  men 
who  know  the  river  in  sections;  so  it  came 
that  we  did  the  first  800  miles  of  the  river 
with  only  one  man  and  the  help  of  the  other 
two  big  paddles  wielded  by  ourselves. 

The  banks  are  high,  high  as  the  Hudson 
ramparts,  and,  like  the  Hudson,  heavily 
wooded.  Trees  and  hills  are  intensest 
green,  and  the  birds  are  singing,  for  the 
season  is  late.  That  bugaboo  of  winter 
frost,  which  immigration  pamphlets  prove 
does  not  exist,  is  really  a  blessing  in  disguise 
to  the  country,  for,  in  spite  of  summer  heat, 
the  depth  of  frost  supplies  perpetual  moist- 
ure and  keeps  foliage  green.  Everywhere, 
through  the  high  banks  for  a  hundred 
miles  below  Edmonton,  bulge  great  seams 
of  coal,  which  owners  have  barely  begun  to 
operate.  Settlers  here  will  never  lack  for 
wood  and  coal  as  on  the  prairie  lands. 
Where  valleys  cut  through  the  high  banks 
you  look  up  long  vistas  of  wheat,  yellow 
and  heavy-headed  for  the  harvest — fall 
wheat  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan— which  but  yesterday  was  regarded  as 
a  no-man's-land  of  frost .  realm.  Back 
among  the  woods  of  the  south  bank  you 
hear  the  hoot  of  three  railway  systems  pour- 
ing settlers  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  a  year  across  this  last  of  the  world's 
frontiers.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  about  that 
wheat  growing  area  up  on  Peace  River  and 
the  Athabasca!  With  the  long  sunlight, 
the  wheat  will  grow  in  spite  of  short  sea- 
sons nipped  at  both  ends  by  the  frosts;  but 
you  must  not  forget  that  when  you  go 
seventy  miles  north  of  the  Saskatchewan 
you  are  in  a  region  where  limestone  alter- 
nates with  muskeg,  and  arable  land  exists 
only  in  pockets;  and  there's  an  end  to  your 
fine  dream  of  the  wheat  lands  extending 
far  north  as  the  MacKenzie!  The  science 
of  twenty-four  hours'  sunlight  producing 
wheat  in  any  latitude — is  all  right.  But 
the  arable  land  is  not  there  except  in 
patches,  and  we  may  as  well  face  the  fact, 
with  all  its  consequences,  that  the  world  is 
within  ten  years  of  the  end  of  all  free  wheat 
land. 

The  river  seems  wider  now  that  our  pad- 
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The  Old  Fort  at  Edmonton  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
To-day,  this  is  a  frontier  city  with  street  cars. 


dies  are  lapping  mid-current,  wide  as  the 
Hudson  at  New  York  or  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Quebec;  but  the  shadows  are  beginning 
to  etch  amber-colored  trees  from  the  high 
banks,  and  the  slant  sun  has  painted  a 
trail  of  fire  along  the  riffling  track  of  our 
canoe.  We  paddle  on,  getting  more  in 
tune  with  one  another's  strokes,  till  the  pale 
shadow  of  a  moon  shines  up  from  the  river. 
Then  we  come  ashore  above  the  Mounted 
Police  Post  of  Fort  Saskatchewan.  The 
advantage  of  carrying  along  perfectly  fitted 
tent-poles  is  at  once  evident.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes  tents  are  up.  It  isn't  cold 
enough  yet  to  luxuriate  in  the  big  blaze  of 
dead  logs,  which  the  Indians  call  "no-good, 
white-man  fire";  but  another  ten  minutes 
sees  supper  cooked  above  a  little  bunch  of 
whittlings,  whittlings  from  live  wood,  of 
course. 

Morning-call  at  six,  breakfast  at  seven, 
on  the  water  at  eight — that  was  the  daily 
routine,  with  variations  earlier  when  mos- 
quitoes prevented  sleep,  or  later  when  the 
weather  forbade  setting  out;  but  that 
programme  does  not  tell  you  anything  about 
the  mice  running  over  the  tent  roof  be- 
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tween  you  and  the  stars,  or  the  Northern 
Lights  setting  weird  shadows  dancing,  or 
the  lonely  bark-bark-bark-yappying*  howl 
of  the  coyotes,  or  the  first  pink  cart-wheel 
shafts  through  the  morning  mists  as  the 
sun  came  up  over  the  water  horizon.  By 
the  time  you  have  encountered  a  dozen 
families  of  ducks  sidling  and  sailing  to  the 
current  through  the  hiding  of  mist  with 
babies  scrabbling  over  the  water  half- 
wobble,  half-scuttle,  not  sense  enough 
among  any  of  them  to  be  afraid — by  the 
time  you  have  encountered  that  and  felt 
the  great  soft  white  sun-shafted  peace  of 
the  quiet  morning,  you  begin  to  wonder 
what  it  is  all  about  down  there  in  New 
York,  anyway,  where  men  hound  one 
another  with  wolfish  zest  for  a  thing  that  is 
not  and  never  will  be  happiness. 

Shortly  after  breaking  camp  next  morn- 
ing we  passed  Fort  Saskatchewan,  a 
Mounted  Police  Post  of  about  a  dozen 
houses,  besides  the  small,  plain,  white- 
washed barracks.  Here,  for  thirty-seven 
years,  a  force  often  not  exceeding  twelve 

*  An  Indian  word  meaning  the  sound  of  the  chatter  of  a 
small  dog. 
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men,  on  the  munificent  pay  of  fifty  cents  a 
day,  has  kept  order  in  a  frontier  country 
the  size  of  half  Russia.  The  story  of  how 
they  did  it  would  fill  a  book.  The  story  of 
why  they  did  it  is  simple  enough.  That 
was  what  they  were  there  for. 

We  had  been  plying  down  the  current  the 
second  day,  watching  Galician  and  Russian 
women  washing  linen  at  the  river  brink  and 
noting  how  islands  dotted  the  widening  ex- 
panse   like    a    second    St.    Lawrence    or 


size  of  a  house  and  scows  gone  to  wreck  on 
these  rapids.  I  asked  two  Indian  steers- 
men whom  we  picked  up  for  the  worst 
water  what  the  trick  of  ninning  rapids  was; 
and  they  both  answered  the  same  thing — 
to  catch  the  drive  of  a  current  that  will 
carry  you  away  from  the  angriest  spots; 
having  done  that,  not  to  work  too  hard, 
but  to  let  her  go  quartering  to  the  wildest 
rush.  To  catch  the  drive  at  just  the  right 
moment  of  just  the  right  swirl  to  miss  the 
angriest  rocks  is  not  always  easy. 


All  ready  to  set  out  from  Edmonton. 


Georgian  Bay,  when  a  sound  of  rushing 
waters  came  from  the  fore  and  our  canoe 
began  to  pick  up  her  pace  like  a  horse 
taking  the  bit.  The  river  was  swirling 
along  in  corrugated  runnels  too  swift  to 
spread  out  from  centre  to  shore,  and  we 
were  bouncing  through  our  first  rapids 
almost  before  we  knew  it.  With  high 
water  and  a  good  steersman  (and  we  had 
both)  the  sensation  is  one  of  sheer  delight, 
with  far  less  risk  than  you  run  taking  a 
motor  down  Broadway.  WTell-intentioned 
advisers  had  strictly  warned  us  "to  portage 
all  rapids."  I  wonder  did  they  know  some 
of  those  rapids  were  twenty-two  miles  long. 
How  many  there  were  on  the  whole  trip 
I  don't  know.  We  lost  count  after  the 
twentieth.  As  the  big  canoe  rose  and  fell 
to  the  buoyant  swell  with  the  ease  of  a  sail- 
boat climbing  waves,  it  seemed  perfectly 
absurd  that  log  booms  had  jammed  the 


We  travelled  260  miles  without  hearing 
any  English  spoken  except  the  one  word 
"No,"  which  a  little  German  called  out 
when  we  asked  him  if  he  were  a  Douk- 
hobor.  At  the  Elbow  of  the  Saskatchewan 
we  passed  a  settlement  of  1,000  Douk- 
hobors;  and  back  from  the  Elbow  are 
9,000  more,  all  making  good  financially, 
in  spite  of  newspaper  yarns  about  150 
religious  fanatics  whose  antics  have  brought 
disrepute  on  the  whole  community.  In  a 
railway  gang  of  fifty  men  in  the  Rockies  I 
counted  seven  different  nationalities,  em- 
bracing varieties  from  Hindoo  to  Pole, 
You  can't  inject  such  a  tremendous  alien 
influence  into  any  national  life  without 
startling  results.  As  we  retired  for  the 
night  a  rainbow  spanned  the  wide  river  in 
a  half-arc  over  the  log  huts  of  the  foreign 
settlers,  emblems  of  hope  for  them,  what- 
ever bodes  to  Canada. 
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Rafting  down  the  Saskatchewan. 
A  favorite  mode  of  travelling  is  to  build  a  huge  raft  and,  lashing  trees  to  its  side,  float  down  on  the  current,  living  on  it  day  and  night. 


Beyond  the  Galician  Settlement  for  a 
hundred  miles  you  are  traversing  a  wilder- 
ness primitive  as  the  day  when  white  man's 
boat  first  penetrated  these  lonely  wilds. 
Hawks  shriek  from  topmost  bough  of  black 
poplars  ashore.  Whole  colonies  of  black 
eagles  nod  and  bobble  and  scream  from 
the  long  sand-bars.  Wolf  tracks  dot  the 
soft  shore  mud;  and  sometimes,  what  looks 
like  a  group  of  dogs,  comes  down  to  the 
bank  watching  you  till  you  land,  when  they 
lope  off,  and  you  see  they  are  coyotes. 
Again  and  again,  as  we  drew  in  for  nooning 
or  supper  to  the  lee  side  of  some  willow- 
grown  island,  black-tail  deer  leaped  out  of 
the  brush  almost  over  our  heads  and  at  one 
bound  were  in  the  midst  of  a  tangled 
thicket  that  opened  magic  way  for  their 
flight.  Early  one  morning,  a  little  fawn 
came  trotting  down  to  the  shore  of  a  long 
island  and  ran  abreast  of  us,  unconscious 
of  danger  for  half  an  hour;  and  one  night 
when  we  drew  in  to  a  lonely  bank  for  camp, 
we  found  the  mud  heavily  tracked  by  large 
footprints  like  cattle;    but  there  were  no 


cattle  within  a  hundred  miles;  and  from 
the  dew  claw,  it  was  apparent  the  tracks 
were  of  moose.  From  the  Galician  Settle- 
ment to  Lake  Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  al- 
most a  thousand  miles,  with  the  exception 
of  the  section  round  the  Elbow,  a  good 
hunter  could  keep  himself  in  food  summer 
and  winter  with  small  labor.  As  to  mos- 
quitoes, I  was  so  long  a  resident  of  the 
West  that  I  must  have  become  immune; 
but  when  they  are  so  numerous  and  so  big 
they  darken  the  outside  of  your  tent,  there 
is  no  denying  their  existence,  though  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  be  bitten  by  them. 
A  few  Chinese  joss  sticks  set  smoking  and 
stuck  up  in  the  sand  inside  our  tent  kept 
the  unwelcome  pest  out. 

From,  the  Galician  Settlement  down  to 
the  weed-grown  site  of  old  Fort  Pitt  the 
north  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  flanked 
by  Indian  reserves.  More  ideal  hunting 
ground  could  not  have  been  chosen.  The 
hills  are  partly  wooded,  and  in  the  valleys 
nestle  lakes  literally  black  with  wild  fowl — 
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Doukhobor  women  at  work  in  the  fields  near  Prince  Albert 
We  trarelled  360  mHes  without  hearing  a  word  of  English  spoken. 


bittern  that  flump  up  heavy-winged  and 
furry  with  a  boom-m,  wavies  and  gray 
geese  holding  political  caucus  with  raucous 
screeching  on  the  part  of  the  honking 
ganders,  black  duck  and  mallard  and  teal 
and  crow-duck  and  spoonbill  and  varieties 
of  duck  I  have  never  seen  in  any  scientific 
list,  though  the  Indians  will  tell  you  all 
about  them  with  the  individual  note  of 
each,  inland  gulls  white  as  snow  and  fear- 
less of  hunter,  little  match-legged  phala- 
ropes  fishing  gnats  from  the  wet  sand  with 
the  bobbling  motion  of 
a  bad  attack  of  hic- 
cough. Literally,  and  in 
terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  the  Indians  on 
these  reserves  are  better 
off  than  the  average 
wage-earner  among 
white  men.  There  is  hay 
for  their  horses  and  cat- 
tle. Game  is  plentiful. 
A  good  hunter  can  easily 
bring  in  $700  worth  of 
fur  in  a  winter,  that  is,  he 
can  if  he  works;  but,  like 
the  Socialist,  your  Indian 
does  not  believe  in  lay- 
ing up  store  for  the  mor- 
row, which  explains  why 
he  is  so  often  in  debt  to 


the  fur  company 
and  so  often  falls 
back  starving  on  the 
mission  when  illness 
comes  or  the  hunt 
fails. 

It  gives  your 
Down-East  com- 
placency a  whole- 
some shock  to  find 
mission  houses  for 
Indians  out  here  at 
the  Back  of  Beyond, 
with  dormitories 
trim  as  a  boys' school 
in  Philadelphia.  In 
the  Catholic  Mission 
was  Sister  Saint  Is- 
abelle,  a  trained 
nurse,  who  had  just 
come  from  Boston  to 
take  charge  of  the 
dispensary.  Over  at 
the  Protestant  Mis- 
sion the  wife  of  the  clergyman  had  taken 
a  full  medical  course  to  be  able  to  manage 
a  hospital  for  the  Indians.  And  do  you 
know  what  princely  remuneration  the  mis- 
sionaries receive  for  this  lonely  all-the-year- 
round  work  ?  They  begin  at  $300  a  year 
and  work  up  to  $600.  Of  course,  such  sal- 
aries from  church  or  government,  as  the 
case  may  be — these  were  both  church 
schools — would  not  begin  to  pay  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  cost  of  running  a  mis- 
sion school  with  sixty  or  eighty  pupils;  so 


A  squaw  travelling  with  her  papoose. 
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Onion  Lake  school. 
One  of  many  mission  schools  at  the  Back  of  Beyond  where  heroic  men  and  women  are  laboring  for  the  Indians. 


many  missionaries  operate  a  ranch,  turning 
all  profit  into  the  school  work.  I  found 
that  being  done  last  year  on  the  Mis- 
souri, and  I  found  it  this  year  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan; so,  in  spite  of  our  noisy  news- 
paper brass-band  charities,  there  is  still 
the  quiet  heroism  of  the  beautiful  common- 
place. 

"God  never  lets  me  lack  anything," 
said  the  Reverend  John  Matheson — '  Jack ' 
Matheson  he  was  known  to  frontiersmen 
for  many  a  year — as  we  spurred  over  the 
Reserve  behind  one  of  his  fastest  ponies 
that  night.  "I  pay  each  of  my  teachers 
$50  a  month.  If  the  money  does  not  come 
in  one  way,  it  does  in  another.  I  go  to  the 
ranch  and  count  it  no  hardship  to  sell  a 
couple  of  steers.  Go  it — little  one!  Go 
it!"  (This  to  his  little  race-horse.) 
4  *  Thirty  dollars  a  year  is  more  than  ample 
for  my  clothes."  (I  smiled,  but  he  did  not 
see  it.)  "  Of  course,  there  are  lots  of  times 
when  things  must  be  done  and  there  is  no 
money  to  do  them.  Then  my  sincere  ad- 
vice to  all  the  brethren  is — peel  off  your  coat 


and  do  it  yourself;  and  you  will  find  that 
God  will  not  let  you  lack  for  anything." 

A  big  plate  of  pemmican — "pemmy" 
the  youngsters  called  it — at  the  supper  table 
of  the  English  Church  Mission  that  night 
brought  up  stories  of  the  famous  old  buffalo 
hunts  in  this  region.  Mr.  Matheson  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Selkirk  Settlers,  and  I 
knew  that  in  the  early  sixties  he  had  been 
one  of  the  most  daring  rivermen  and  buf- 
falo runners  of  the  plains. 

Mr.  Matheson  suggested  instead  of  go- 
ing on  down  the  river  to  Fort  Pitt  that  we 
drive  across  country  and  connect  with  the 
canoe  at  the  old  post.  This  fort  was  built 
contemporaneous  with  the  statesman  after 
whom  it  was  named,  and  for  a  hundred 
years  witnessed  scenes  of  daring  hunt  and 
high  wassail.  Furs  to  the  value  of  millions 
of  dollars  were  brought  here  from  the 
North  and  rafted  down  the  Saskatchewan. 
It  was  a  common  trick  for  the  eternally 
warring  Blackfeet  and  Cree  to  lie  hiding  in 
the  woods  round  Pitt  and,  when  the  enemy 
went  to  the  fort,  to  stampede  all  horses,  or 
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set  canoes  adrift,  or  scuttle  the  tepees  of 
food.  The  fort  itself  lay  back  from  the 
river  surrounded  by  very  high,  stoutly- 
timbered  stockades,  proof  against  fire  and 
peppering  of  bullets  for  a  century.  What 
was  known  from  the  MacKenzie  to  the 
Boundary  as  "the  Great  House"  was  also 
built  of  heavy  timbers  with  capacious  wine 
cellars  and  yet  more  capacious  fur  lofts. 
Here  paused  Governor  Simpson  on  his  mad 
pace   across   the   continent   to   race   his 


historic  monuments.  Having  drawn  the 
attention  of  a  Western  Canadian  Club  to 
the  vandalism  that  destroyed  Fort  Pitt,  I 
was  amused  next  day  to  read  in  the  paper 
"that  an  American  land-seeker  had  pulled 
down  the  old  fort  to  make  a  raft  for  his 
outfit."  Not  an  American  was  the  delin- 
quent, but  a  military  member  of  the 
Ottawa  House  of  Commons,  whose  stock 
in  trade  on  the  platform  is  swelling  loyalty. 
Between  the  Indian  Reserve  and  Fort 


Lunching  on  the  site  of  Fort  Pitt  with  the  Rev.  Jack  Matheson,  a  famous  frontier  missionary, 
one  of  the  few  great  buffalo  hunters  still  living. 


thoroughbred  "Fireway"  against  all- 
comers along  the  mile  track,  which  you  can 
still  trace  across  the  river  front.  Hither 
came  hunters  with  ponies  and  dogs  gay  in 
ribbons  and  a-jingle  with  bells  for  the 
week's  racing.  This,  too,  was  stopping 
place  for  the  mail-carrier  in  his  1,000-mile 
run  to  the  Rockies.  Fort  Fitt  also  wit- 
nessed the  most  stirring  scenes  of  the  '85 
Rebellion,  when  the  bad  management  by 
flunkeydom  brought  about  a  clash  of  arms 
that  was  at  once  tragic  and  criminal.  Of 
the  old  fort  there  exists  to-day  not  a  vestige 
but  the  cellar  holes  and  the  crumbling 
wooden  cross  that  marks  the  grave  of  a 
Mounted  Policeman  killed  in  the  Rebellion. 
Despite  aggressive  loyalty,  it  is  a  way 
Canadians  have  of  taking  care  of  their  old 


Pitt  you  pass  from  the  Province  of  Alberta 
to  Saskatchewan,  and  begin  curving  round 
that  three-hundred-mile  bend  in  the  river 
known  as  "the  Elbow."  Very  slack  water 
it  is,  wide  as  a  lake  and  shallow,  with  such 
numbers  of  sand-bars  and  islands  you  lose 
yourself  trying  to  keep  the  current.  Shal- 
low water  sounds  easy  for  canoeing.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  and  choose  the  deep! 

For  a  hundred  miles  from  Fort  Pitt  was 
not  a  single  settler.  It  is  a  lonely,  high-roll- 
ing, sheep-ranch  country,  with  no  popula- 
tion that  we  could  see  but  the  coyotes  and 
eagles.  The  tempest  days  of  heat  and 
wind  were  usually  followed  by  calm  nights, 
with  the  river  gold  in  the  evening  glow, 
and  the  clouds  sweeping  down  the  lonely 
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Summer  camp  of  Cree  at  Onion  Lake,  20  miles  in  from  Fort  Pitt, 


valleys  like  gorgeously  clad  spirits  in  a 
realm  of  mist. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  15th  the 
river  was  once  more  winding  through 
homesteads,  and  a  sudden  bend  brought 
us  to  the  little  town  that  was  the  capital  of 
the  Northwest  in  the  territorial  days — 
Battleford,  named  after  the  ford  in  Battle 
Jliver  where  Crees  and  Blackfeet  fought. 
From  being  a  little  frontier  village  that  was 
the  jumping-off  place  to  the  Back  of  Be- 
yond, Edmonton  has  suddenly  become  a 
cosmopolitan  city  with  ambitions  antici- 
pating progress  by  fifty  years.  Battleford 
has  had  just  the  opposite  record.  The  tide 
of  progress  has  rolled  past  her  door.  First, 
the  '85  Rebellion  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  old  town  on  Battle  River.  Then  the 
railroad  was  built  farther  south,  and  the 
-capital  was  moved  away.  At  last,  when  a 
road  did  come  to  Battleford,  a  quarrel  be- 
tween land-owners  and  company  sent  the 
Tailroad  across  to  the  north  side  of  the 
liver.  Finally,  immigrants  are  coming  to 
the  old  capital,  and  it  is  the  most  frontierish 
looking  town  north  of  the  Boundary.  At 
the  street  corners  you  may  see  as  curious 
a  medley  of  humanity  as  any  place  in  the 
world.  Doukhobor  women  with  bright 
handkerchiefs  round  their  heads,  big  Gali- 
<ian  men  with  cowhide  boots  half-way  to 


the  waist,  ruddy-faced  Germans,  soft- 
spoken  Norwegians,  French  rivermen  of 
the  old  regime  now  turned  lumber  jacks, 
Cree  Indians  from  the  near  reserves,  Amer- 
ican settlers  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska — 
jostle  along  the  board  walks  or  hold  ani- 
mated conclave  over  some  newcomer's 
prairie  schooner  drawn  up  on  a  vacant  lot 
for  supper.  The  old  government  build- 
ings across  Battle  River  have  been  turned 
into  an  Indian  school.  There,  the  Old  is 
face  to  face  with  the  New,  and  you  can 
learn  more  Indian  lore  in  five  minutes  than 
you  could  pick  up  second-hand  in  a  life- 
time; why,  for  instance,  the  warrior  always 
used  to  carry  two  kinds  of  arrows,  one  for 
game  with  notches  in  the  neck  of  the  bark 
so  when  the  shaft  was  pulled  out  the  arrow 
head  would  come  too,  one  for  the  foe  with- 
out notches  so  when  the  shaft  was  pulled 
out  the  arrow  would  remain  and  kill. 

Where  the  Elbow  takes  the  great  bend 
north  to  Prince  Albert,  the  river  runs 
through  the  settlements  of  the  Doukho- 
bors,  who  came  from  Russia  some  ten 
years  ago  to  escape  persecution  in  their 
own  land.  More  prosperous  settlers  do  not 
exist  in  the  West.  Fields  of  grain  surround 
the  houses.  Already  big  frame  and  brick 
structures  are  taking  the  place  of  the  thatch 
roofs  that  did  duty  for  first  years.  Where 
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the  houses  are  close  to  the  river,  gardens 
slope  to  the  water;  and  nightly  you  can  see 
the  Russians  coming  down  to  examine  their 
fish  weirs,  or  punting  in  and  out  among  the 
sand-bars  for  a  chance  shot  at  the  wild  fowl- 
Herds  of  cattle  dot  the  hills.  Happier  faces 
we  did  not  see  among  all  the  settlers  of  the 
West.  A  gold  dredge  plies  industriously  on 
this  part  of  the  river  for  Prince  Albert  peo- 
ple; and  indeed,  if  you  try  some  of  the  river 
silt  on  any  of  the  gravel  bars  in  your  frying 
pan,  you  get  minute  specks  of  gold. 


Prince  Albert  is  a  trim  little  city  on  the 
south  bank  with  one  main  street  facing  the 
river  and  a  great  wealth  of  trade  in  furs 
and  lumber.  Recently  discoveries  of  gold 
quartz  and  copper  ores  and  iron  in  the  Lac 
La  Ronge  district  220  miles  north  toward 
Churchill  River — have  set  the  little  city 
dreaming  of  another  kind  of  wealth.  With 
my  own  eyes  I  saw  chunks  of  almost  pure 
copper  brought  to  the  Revillon  Fur  Com- 
pany by  Indians;  but  development  has  not 
gone  far  enough  for  definite  statement;  and 


Cumberland  House  Fur  P«>st. 
Looking  across  toward  the  site  of  the  old  French  post  established  before  1759, 
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•showing  our  route.* 


I  confess  the  wealth  that  interested  me  most 
there  was  the  wealth  of  legend  about  the 
Old  West.  Here,  as  at  Edmonton  and  Bat- 
tleford,  dwell  many  of  those  delightful  and 
vanishing  types  of  old-timers  who  have 
seen  the  West  transformed  from  a  bound- 
less hunting  field  to  a  checker-board  of 
barb  wire  fences.  They  have  lived  the  kind 
of  things  that  other  people  read  about — 
these  old  frontiersmen — and  some  of  their 
experiences  make  the  finest  spun  inventions 
of  fiction  seem  verv  flaccid  indeed. 


Beyond  Prince  Albert  the  Saskatchewan 
takes  a  great  swing  north-east  through  the 
true  wilderness  primeval.  As  bad  rapids 
had  been  reported  below  Prince  Albert,  and 
a  very  difficult  water  course,  owing  to  the 
river  jumping  its  bed  and  spreading  over 

*  At  Sepanok  Channel,  the  Saskatchewan  breaks  from  its 
old  river  bed  and  spreads  out  in  a  channel  70  miles  wide  for 
a  distance  of  400  miles.  This  has  stopped  the  navigation 
of  the  nver  by  the  old  fur  company  steamers  and  the  last 
of  the  old  river  craft  was  brought  down  from  Prince  Albert 
last  summer.  The  new  channel  lengthens  the  river  by  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  according  to  the  channel  followed, 
and  necessitates  a  new  survey  of  the  river. 


Cumberland  House  Fort  on  Cumberland  Lake. 
The  oldest  fur  post  of  the  river. 
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a  muskeg  seventy  miles  wide  by  from  three 
to  four  hundred  long,  according  to  the 
channel  you  may  follow,  we  had  engaged 
an  additional  guide  acquainted  with  this 
section  of  the  Saskatchewan.  He  was  one 
of  the  MacKenzie  clan  famous  as  river- 
men  and  born  to  the  cradle  song  of  the 
"ti-i-ti-i,"  which  sounds  without  ceasing 
when  the  tumpline-men  are  tracking  up 
stream.  The  rough  water  below  the  town 
is  the  first  of  twenty-two  rapids  round  as 
many  sharp  bends  in  the  river,  some  mere 


and  far  as  eye  could  see  were  nought  but 
reeds  and  waterways,  waterways  and  reeds. 
This  muskeg  covers  a  region  of  about  70 
by  200  miles,  in  wet  seasons  300  miles. 

Mighty  glad  were  we  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  August  29,  to  see  the  tuft  of  a 
lone  lob-stick  rise  above  the  mist  marking 
the  site  of  Cumberland  Lake  fur  post. 
With  a  rasp  of  the  keel  on  the  pebbles  and 
a  howling  welcome  from  the  husky  dogs  in 
all  the  keys  of  a  grand  orchestra  gone  on  a 
drunk,  we  landed  in  a  storm  of  rain  that 


On  Cedar  Lake,  the  great  game  resort  of  the  East  Saskatchewan. 
The  only  rocky  formation  in  a  distance  of  1500  miles. 


riffling  of  the  current  more  noisy  than 
dangerous,  others  good  bouncing  water 
long  as  sixteen  miles. 

The  night  of  August  29th  we  camped 
where  the  Saskatchewan  breaks  from  its 
river  bed  and,  flowing  up  the  old  channel  of 
Sturgeon  River,  breaks  again  eastward 
through  Muskeg  River  to  Cumberland 
Lake — lengthening  its  course  by  150  miles. 
We  were  now  in  the  country  of  pure  mus- 
keg— quaking  silt  soft  as  sponge  overgrown 
with  muskrat  reed  and  goose  grass.  There 
were  not  even  low  banks.  There  were  no 
banks  at  all.  Your  canoe  was  on  the  level 
with  the  land,  and  the  reeds  lined  the  aisled 
water-channels  sixteen  feet  high.  You 
could  stand  on  prow  or  stern  of  your  canoe, 


almost  blew  us  off  our  feet.  The  fort  is 
built  on  an  island  that  runs  out  like  the 
fingers  of  a  hand.  We  had  landed  on  the 
point  farthest  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
House.  A  tramp  through  the  woods  did 
not  lessen  our  sopping  wetness,  though  it 
was  impossible  to  add  to  it — like  the  sponge, 
we  had  reached  our  full  absorptive  limit. 
Dripping  from  hats  to  boots,  we  entered 
the  little  Hudson's  Bay  store  and  presented 
our  water-soaked  letters  of  introduction 
for  the  manager. 

Guests  at  a  house  three  hundred  miles 
from  anywhere,  without  warning  of  mail 
or  wire,  are  no  light  consideration  for  a 
housekeeper  where  help  cannot  be  hired; 
and  a  child  had  been  born  that  verv  morn- 
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The  Great  House  at  Grand  Rapids. 
Here  the  nabobs  of  the  trade  U6ed  to  foregather  in  feast  and  revel.    The  house  is  now  dismantled. 


ing  in  the  home  of  the  manager.  I  begged 
the  bookkeeper  to  tell  Mr.  Rosser  not  to 
bother  about  us,  but  just  to  assign  to  our 
use  one  of  the  empty  houses  where  we 
could  spread  our  camp  kit  to  dry.  Do  you 
think  that  easy  way  out  of  the  dilemma  ap- 
pealed to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
fancy  ?  The  mother  heard  that  two  women 
had  arrived  and  would  not  rest  till  we  came 
across  to  the  house.  That  gives  an  idea  of 
what  Hudson's  Bay  Company  hospitality 
means.  You  can  liken  it  to  nothing  but 
that  of  old  baronial  lords,  who  welcomed  to 
their  hearth  all  comers  who  were  not  ene- 
mies. To-day  the  only  enemy  to  the  fur 
trader  is  the  man  after  pelts.  Two  hours 
later,  dry  and  glowing  warm,  we  sat  down 
to  such  a  dinner  of  wild  game  as  money 
could  not  buy  in  the  hotels  of  New  York  or 
London;  and  that  dinner  was  prepared  by 
little  girls  not  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Only  two  white  families  live  at  Cumber- 
land House,  so  that  the  fort  more  closely 
resembles  the  old-time  fur  post  and  shows 
fewer  innovations  than  any  other  on  the 
Saskatchewan.  Two  old-time  customs, 
however,  are  being  utterly  eradicated — 
debt  and  drink. 


The  third  morning  at  Cumberland 
House  we  awakened  to  a  rose-pink  sunrise 
and  blue  waters  calm  as  glass.  It  was  not 
a  scene  one  can  quickly  forget.  The  whole 
reserve  seemed  to  be  afloat  on  the  lake  like 
freed  prisoners.  There  were  the  blue  com- 
pany canoes  with  white  band  round  under 
the  gunnels.  There  were  the  red  birch 
canoes  of  the  Indians  banded  in  tar,  pad- 
dled by  tousle-headed  urchins  and  happy- 
faced  women  in  colored  shawls,  and  bronzed 
hunters  out  for  a  crack  at  the  ducks  on 
the  near  swamps.  We  glided  away  from 
the  fort,  waving  to  the  children  on  the  shore 
far  as  we  could  see  them,  and  followed 
down  Tearing  River  over  riffling  rapids 
for  the  main  Saskatchewan.  As  it  was 
going  to  be  difficult  to  send  MacKenzie 
back  up  the  river  so  late  in  the  season,  we 
left  him  at  Cumberland  House  and  went 
on  with  only  one  man.  Having  swung 
north  for  350  miles,  the  river  now  turns 
south-east  for  200,  winding  amid  banks  of 
heavily-forested  swamp  round  great  bends 
where  the  current  coils  in  glassy  pools 
known  as  big  eddies. 

The  Pas  or  Pasquia  Mission  lies  seventy 
miles  south  of  Cumberland  House,  on  a 
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The  Red  Rock  Rapids  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Here  the  waters  of  half  a  continent  contract  to  a  third  of  a  mile  and  rush  down  a  decline  steep  as  a  stair. 


limestone  knob  of  rock  that  sticks  up 
through  the  interminable  muskeg  for  all  the 
world  like  the  fist  of  a  drowning  man.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  big  Indian  Reserve,  and  by 
virtue  of  its  position  along  the  route  of  the 
new  railroad  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment is  building  to  Hudson's  Bay  it  is  the 
newest  city  in  Canada.  The  white  popula- 
tion consists  of  less  than  a  dozen  families, 
but  already  city  lots  have  been  plotted  and 
auctioned  by  the  government  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Reserve  from  which  the  city  site  has 
been  appropriated. 

Toward  night,  the  second  day  out  from 
the  Pas,  it  became  apparent  that  the  chart 
had  led  us  astray.  We  should  have  been 
at  Cedar  Lake,  and  we  were  not.  The 
banks  had  fallen  even  lower  than  at  Cum- 
berland House.  A  spot  of  dry  land  the  size 
of  one's  boot-sole  we  did  not  see  mile  after 
mile,  though  reeds  grew  on  both  sides  in 
feathery  ridges  lining  interminable  swamps. 
There  was  an  angry  sunset  across  the 
marshes  with  a  heap  of  black  cloud-drift 
coming  down  on  us  before  a  high  wind. 
We  had  been  paddling  a  back-breaking 
pace  and  betting  last  boxes  of  raisins  that 
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the  next  twirl  would  bring  us  round  to 
Cedar  Lake  Post.  All  afternoon  the 
ducks  had  been  whistling  overhead  so  low 
you  might  hit  them  with  your  paddle,  and 
the  old  ganders  did  not  bother  to  honk  a 
"get-up"  when  we  came  on  the  big  flocks 
hobbling  and  wading  among  the  reeds. 
Suddenly  all  three  of  us  gasped  and 
dropped  paddles. 

"What  in  thunderation  is  that?"  some 
one  asked. 

I  have  heard  old-timers'  tall  stories  and 
lived  many  years  in  the  West,  but  I  had 
never  heard  what  I  now  saw  with  my  own 
eyes.  It  seemed  like  the  dream  or  delirium 
tremens  of  some  old  hunter.  I  thought  it 
was  a  shallows  of  small  drift.  Then  the 
sticks  began  to  move. 

" There  are  millions!  There  are  mil- 
lions !"  exclaims  Sexsmith.  "I've  lived 
twenty  years  in  this  country,  and  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it." 

We  drifted  close  to  hiding  of  the  reeds 
and — looked!  Then,  some  one  hit  the 
water  with  a  paddle,  and  the  whole  surface 
lifted — a  live  mass  of  wild  fowl,  ganders 
honking-honking  in  confused  circles,  white 
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ducks,  black  ducks,  young  teals,  old  mal- 
lards— the  air  was  aquiver  with  a  whistling 
of  wings;  and  the  creatures  did  not  know 
enough  to  be  afraid.  It  would  not  have 
been  sport;  it  would  have  been  slaughter 
to  have  hunted  there.  You  could  have 
waded  out  and  caught  them  in  your  hands. 
Apparently,  our  stray  wanderings  had 
brought  us  to  secluded  and  unfrequented 
haunts  of  northern  wild  fowl. 

At  noon,  Saturday,  September  the  5th, 
we  rounded  a  high  rocky  point  of  a  lake- 
like expanse  as  if  we  had  been  shooting 
the  chute,  and  at  the  same  moment  once 
more  struck  the  roily  lost  current  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan. The  banks  were  pink  granite 
— cedar ed I  That  was  enough.  We  were 
on  Cedar  Lake — the  only  cedared  forests 
of  the  whole  Saskatchewan.  Then,  at  a 
turn,  there  loomed  on  the  crest  of  a  high 
hill  to  the  fore — Indian  huts.  Close  ashore 
we  saw  the  red-doored,  white-log  store  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

What  with  its  wonderful  game  haunts 
and  forested  pink  granite  islands  untrodden 
by  man  and  unrun  by  fire,  Cedar  Lake 
down  as  far  as  Grand  Rapids — a  distance 
of  sixty-four  miles — is  bound  to  become  a 
great  summer  resort  in  the  North.  Sunset 
in  a  crimson  sky  set  the  lake  on  fire.  The 
wind  lulls  at  last,  the  first  time,  I  think,  since 
we  left  Edmonton  five  weeks  ago.  The 
willows  are  no  longer  green,  but  gold. 
Clumps  of  brush  have  turned  deep  purple 
in  the  frost.  There  is  a  tang  of  winter 
chill  in  the  air;  but  it  is  ozone  that  goes 
through  your  blood  like  champagne.  At 
Cedar  Lake  was  only  one  white  family, 
that  of  the  company  manager,  Mr.  Hooker, 
an  Eton  man,  stuck  at  this  Back  of  Beyond. 

"  Isn't  it  lonely  and  dangerous  for  your 
little  family  so  far  from  a  doctor  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  lonely,"  he  admitted,  "but 
not  dangerous  in  case  of  illness.  Why,  last 
winter,  when  my  little  boy  was  ill,  I  had  to 
take  the  dog-train  only  fifty-five  miles  for 
a  doctor." 

The  last  night  out  we  camped  amid  the 
cedars  under  a  Turner  sky — all  bronze  and 
gold  mist  with  a  blood-red  sun,  burnt 
umber  shot  with  fire,  a  wild  scud  of  tangled 
purple  clouds  above,  red  bars  like  brush 
strokes  across  mid-heaven,  and  the  quick- 
silvered lake  deepening  to  lavender.  The 
sunset  boded  ill  for  next  day,  and  we  set 


out  in  the  morning  to  a  piping  wind  with  a 
Cree  sail,  rigged  of  our  canvas,  and  two 
sapling  trees.  The  lake  gradually  nar- 
rowed to  a  sharp  bend  between  banks  of 
gold  willow,  and  about  mid-day  of  Monday, 
September  7,  we  swirled  out  to  the  main 
river  again.  Swift  eddies  warned  of  the 
Little  Rapids  just  beyond  the  Narrows,  a 
mere  riffling  of  the  current,  but  they 
bounced  the  canoe  about  in  fine  shape, 
giving  prelude  of  what  was  to  come  in 
Grand  Rapids.  At  this  point  the  com- 
pany has  a  storehouse  to  receive  cargoes 
above  the  Big  Rapids. 

Where  the  waters  of  half  a  continent  be- 
come hemmed  in  between  rock  walls  not  a 
third  of  a  mile  wide  with  such  steep  de- 
scent over  huge  boulders  and  rocky  islets 
that  it  could  not  be  any  steeper  without 
being  a  cataract — I  can  promise  you  that 
things  are  doing  in  the  river.  We  heard 
the  far  wh-u-sh;  then  the  wild  roar;  then 
the  full-throated  shout  of  triumphant 
waters !  You  think  your  blood  will  not  run 
any  faster  at  that  sound  after  having  run 
more  rapids  than  you  can  count ?  Try  it! 
We  sat  up  from  our  sluggish  easy  postures. 
Then  the  river  began  to  round  and  rise  and 
boil  in  oily  eddies  and  the  canoe  to  bounce 
forward  in  leaps  without  any  lift  on  our 
part — then  a  race-horse  plunge;  and  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  furious  tumult!  The 
Indian  rises  at  the  stern  and  leans  eagerly 
forward.  Even  the  cool  Sexsmith  admits, 
"  This  is  a  place  where  the  river  really  does 
things — isn't  it?"  But  the  Indian  is  pad- 
dling like  a  concentrated  fury.  Sexsmith 
drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  to  lower 
weight  and  prevent  rolling.  Then  we 
shoot  forward  into  a  vortex  of  whirling 
sheaves  of  water. 

'  *  She — strong — she — ver ' — strong  rap- 
id," shouts  the  Indian  as  we  swirl  past  one 
rock  and  try  to  catch  the  current  that  will 
whirl  us  past  the  next.  "Pull — pull — pull 
— a  strong  paddle,"  and  we  rise  to  a  leap 
of  wild  waters,  have  plunged  into  the 
trough,  and  are  climbing  again  before  some 
one  can  remark  "Say,  I  don't  like  ever 
sidling  to  rapids." 

There  is  a  rock  ahead  about  the  size  of 
a  small  house,  where  the  waters  are  break- 
ing, aquiver  and  white  with  rage.  The 
Indian  had  risen  again.  "Stop,"  he  yells, 
"don't  paddle !  Let  her  go ! "  but  he,  him- 
self, is  steering  furiously  as  we  graze  past 
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out  to  the  bouncing  waves!  So  we  run  the 
Big  Rapids  for  about  a  mile,  then  ride  a 
third  rapid  in  a  long  easy  swell,  and  swerve 
in  to  the  north  or  left  side  where  a  tram- 
way of  three  miles  leads  past  the  last  and 
worst  of  Grand  Rapids.  Only  a  riverman 
who  knows  this  last  rapid  as  other  men 
know  their  dining-room  will  conduct 
parties  down.  As  we  did  not  care  to  risk 
our  expensive  canoe,  I  sent  the  Indian 
overland  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  manager 
asking  for  the  tram-car  to  convey  our  kit 
across  to  the  lake. 

A  walk  of  three  miles  over  punky  logs 
along  that  very  foot  trail  which  the  fur  bri- 
gades used  to  follow  of  old  brought  us  sud- 
denly to  an  opening  on  the  high  cliff  com- 
manding the  Big  Chute.  It  is  a  wild  scene — 
the  wildest  of  any  rapids  I  know  in  America. 
The  river  bed  is  scored  and  torn  to  tatters 
with  rage.  Huge  rocks  split  the  torrents 
and  throw  them  back  in  furious  turmoil. 
These  are  the  rocks  where  so  many  count- 
less craft  have  come  to  grief  when  the 
crews  failed  of  strength  or  nerve  for  the  big 
lift  past  the  undertow.     Great  rockets  of 


spray  rise  above  black  pools  with  deafening 
roar. 

None  of  us  said  very  much;  but  we  had 
decided  to  run  those  rapids  by  better  light 
next  morning  and  were  walking  back  to  our 
camp  when  a  wild  "yahoo"  through  the 
woods  hastened  us.  While  we  were  at  the 
Big  Chute,  half-breed  boys  had  come  with 
the  horse  and  car  to  convey  our  traps  across, 
and  they  shouted  that  the  last  steamer  on 
Lake  Winnipeg  for  the  season  was  leav- 
ing Grand  Rapids  in  an  hour.  A  moment 
later  we  had  jumped  in  the  canoe,  which 
was  strapped  on  the  tram-car,  with  half  a 
dozen  half-breed  urchins  holding  it  steady 
on  each  side.  The  old  white  horse  took 
us  down  the  steep  slope  at  a  bump  and  a 
canter  close  on  the  heels  of  a  rabbit  that 
persisted  in  loping  through  the  twilight 
just  in  front  of  us,  to  the  screaming  delight 
of  the  boys. 

I  think  we  were  fairly  well  content  to 
leave  the  Big  Chute  for  the  next  trip.  As 
it  was,  the  winds  tied  us  up  on  the  little 
fishing  steamer  for  a  week  coming  down 
the  lake. 


The  end  of  the  trip — the  first  railway  built  in  America,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Lake  Winnipeg. 

For  a  century  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  maintained  here  a  little  tramway  to  convey  canoes  and  cargoes  past 
the  last  rapids  to  the  lake.    Our  escorts  are  little  Indian  and  halfbrced  boys. 
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XIII 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  VIOLETS 

I AVING  decided  that  Mrs. 
Kale's  did  not  present 
the  best  advantages,  I 
determined  to  move  to 
more  suitable  quarters. 
I  chose  a  boarding- 
house,  partly  by  acci- 
dent and  partly  because  it  was  in  a  semi- 
fashionable  quarter  which  I  liked,  and  I 
paid  Mrs.  Starling,  the  landlady,  two 
weeks'  board  in  advance,  so  as  to  have  that 
long  a  lease  at  any  rate,  and  a  point  from 
which  to  take  my  bearings.  I  had  just 
forty  dollars  left,  and  fifteen  of  that  was 
borrowed  next  day  by  a  fellow-boarder 
named  Pushkin,  who  occupied  the  big 
front  room  adjoining  my  little  back-hall 
room,  and  who  had  "forgotten  to  draw  any 
money  out  of  bank,"  he  said,  but  would 
"  return  it  the  next  day  at  dinner  time,"  a 
matter  he  also  forgot.  I  .was  particularly 
struck  with  him  not  because  he  had  a  title 
and  was  much  kotowed  to  by  our  land- 
lady and  her  boarders — especially  the 
ladies,  as  because  I  recalled  his  name  in 
juxtaposition  with  Miss  Leigh's  in  the 
Byzantine  account  of  the  ball  the  night 
after  I  arrived. 

I  was  now  ensconced  in  a  little  pigeon- 
hole of  an  office  in  a  big  building  near  the 
court  house,  where,  with  a  table,  two  chairs, 
and  a  dozen  books,  I  had  opened  what  I 
called  my  "law  office,"  without  a  client  or 
an  acquaintance. 

I  found  the  old  principle  on  which  I  had 
been  reared  set  at  naught,  and  that  life  in  its 
entirety  was  a  vast  struggle  based  on  selfish- 
ness. 

I  was  happy  enough  at  first,  and  it  was 
well  I  was.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I 
was  happy  again.  Having  in  mind  Miss 
Leigh,  I  wrote  and  secured  a  few  letters  of 
introduction;    but  they  were  from  people 


who  did  not  care  anything  for  me  to  people 
who  did  not  care  anything  about  them — 
semi-fashionable  folk,  mainly  known  in 
social  circles,  and  I  had  no  money  to  throw 
away  on  society.  One,  indeed,  a  friend  of 
mine  had  gotten  for  me  from  Mr.  Poole  to  a 
man  of  high  standing  both  in  business  and 
social  circles,  the  president  of  a  trust  com- 
pany, with  which,  as  I  learned  later,  Mr. 
Poole  had  some  connection.  This  gentle- 
man's name  was  Leigh,  and  I  wondered  if 
he  was  the  same  person  who  had  been 
posted  by  Kalendar  at  the  head  of  my  story 
of  the  delayed  train.  I  thought  of  present- 
ing the  letter.  It,  however,  was  so  guarded 
that  I  thought  it  would  not  do  me  the  least 
good,  and,  besides  I  did  not  wish  to  owe 
anything  to  Lilian  Poole's  father,  for  I  felt 
sure  his  influence  had  always  been  against 
me,  and  I  was  still  too  sore  to  be  willing 
to  accept  a  favor  at  his  hands. 

It  was  well  I  did  not  present  it,  for  Mr. 
Poole  had  written  a  private  letter  restricting 
the  former  letter  to  mere  social  purposes, 
and  had  intimated  that  I  had  been  a  failure 
in  my  profession  and  was  inclined  to  specu- 
late. This  character  he  had  obtained,  as  I 
subsequently  learned,  from  Peck. 

The  new  fife  with  which  I  was  confronted 
had  a  singular  effect  on  me.  I  was  ac- 
customed to  a  life  where  every  one  knew  me 
and  I  knew,  if  not  every  one,  at  least 
something  good  or  bad  about  every  one. 

Here  I  might  have  committed  anything 
short  of  murder  or  suicide  without  comment, 
and  might  have  committed  both  without 
any  one  outside  of  the  reporters  and  the 
police  and  Dix  caring  a  straw  about  it. 

I  felt  peculiarly  lonely  because  I  was  in- 
clined to  be  social  and  preferred  to  associate 
with  the  first  man  I  met  on  the  street  to 
being  alone.  In  fact,  I  have  always  ac- 
counted it  one  of  my  chief  blessings  that  I 
could  find  pleasure  and  entertainment  for 
a  half-hour  in  the  company  of  any  man 
in  the  world  except  a  fool  or  a  man  of 
fashion,  as  the  old  writers  used  to  speak 
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of  them,  or  as  we  call  them  now,  members 
of  the  smart  set. 

The  first  things  that  struck  me  as  I 
stepped  out  into  the  thronged  streets  of 
the  city  were  the  throngs  that  hurried, 
hurried,  hurried  along,  like  a  torrent  pour- 
ing through  a  defile,  never  stopping  nor 
pausing — only  flowing  on,  intent  on  but 
one  thing— getting  along.  Their  faces,  un- 
distinguished and  indistinquishable  in  the 
crowd,  were  not  eager,  but  anxious.  It 
was  the  bourgeoisie  at  flood,  strong,  turgid, 
and  in  mass,  ponderant;  but  inextinguish- 
ably common.  As  I  stood  among  them, 
yet  not  of  them,  I  could  but  remark  how 
like  they  were  in  mass  and  how  not  merely 
all  distinction  but  all  individuality  per- 
ished in  the  mixing.  I  recalled  a  speech 
that  my  father  had  once  made.  "  I  prefer 
countrymen,"  he  said,  "  to  city  men.  The 
latter  are  as  Eke  as  their  coats.  The  ready- 
made-clothing  house  is  a  great  civilizer, 
but  also  a  great  leveler.  Like  the  common 
school  of  which  you  boast,  it  may  uplift  the 
mass,  but  it  destroys  all  distinction." 

This  came  home  to  me  now. 

I  had  a  proof  of  its  truth,  and,  I  may  add, 
of  the  effect  of  urban  influences  not  long 
after  I  launched  on  the  restless  sea  of  city 
life.  I  was  passing  one  day  along  a  street 
filled  with  houses,  some  much  finer  than 
others,  when  my  way  was  blocked  by  a 
.  child's  funeral  in  front  of  a  small  but  neat 
house  beside  one  much  more  pretentious. 
The  white  hearse  stood  at  the  door  and  the 
little  white  coffin  with  a  few  flowers  on  it  was 
just  about  to  be  borne  out  as  I  came  up. 
A  child's  funeral  has  always  appealed  to  me 
peculiarly.  It  seems  so  sad  to  have  died 
on  the  threshold  before  even  opening  the 
door.  It  appeared  to  me  suddenly  to  have 
brought  me  near  to  my  kind.  And  I  stopped 
in  front  of  the  adjoining  house  to  wait  till 
the  sorrowing  little  cortege  had  entered  the 
carriage  which  followed  behind  the  hearse. 
A  number  of  other  persons  had  done  the 
same  thing.  At  this  moment,  the  door  of 
the  larger  house  next  door  opened,  and  a 
woman,  youngish  and  well-dressed,  ap- 
peared and  stood  on  her  steps  waiting  for 
her  carriage  which  stood  at  some  little 
distance. 

As  I  was  standing  near  her,  I  turned  and 
asked  her  in  an  undertone: 

"Can  you  tell  me  whose  funeral  this 
is?" 
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"No,  I  cannot,"  she  said,  so  sharply  that 
I  took  a  good  look  at  her  as  she  stood  trying 
to  button  a  tight  glove. 

"Oh!  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  knew  as 
they  are  your  next-door  neighbors." 

"Well,  I  do  not.  It's  no  concern  of 
mine,"  she  said  shortly.  She  beckoned  to 
her  carriage  across  the  way.  The  coach- 
man who  had  been  looking  at  the  funeral 
caught  sight  of  her  and  with  a  start  wheeled 
his  horses  around  to  draw  up.  The  num- 
ber of  persons,  however,  who  had  stopped 
like  myself  prevented  his  coming  up  to  her 
door,  which  appeared  to  annoy  the  lady. 

"  Can't  you  move  these  people  on?"  she 
demanded  angrily  of  a  stout  officer  who 
stood  like  the  rest  of  us,  looking  on. 

"  It's  a  funeral,"  he  said  briefly. 

"Well,  I  know  it  is.  I  don't  expect  you 
to  interfere  with  that.  It's  these  idlers  and 
curiosity  mongers  who  block  the  way  that 
I  want  moved  to  clear  a  way  for  my  car- 
riage. And  if  you  can't  do  it,  I'll  ask  Mr. 
McSheen  to  put  a  man  on  this  beat  who 
can.   As  it  happens  I  am  going  there  now." 

"Let  that  carriage  come  up  here,  will 
you  ?"  said  the  officer  without  changing  his 
expression.  "  Drive  up,  lad,"  he  beckoned 
to  the  coachman  who  came  as  near  as  he 
could. 

"To  Mrs.  McSheen's,"  said  the  lady  in  a 
voice  evidently  intended  for  the  officer  to 
hear,  "and  next  time,  don't  stand  across 
the  street  staring  at  what  you  have  no 
business  with,  but  keep  your  eyes  open  so 
that  you  won't  keep  me  waiting  half  an 
hour  beckoning  to  you."  She  entered  the 
carriage  and  drove  off,  making  a  new  at- 
tack on  her  glove  to  close  it  over  a  pudgy 
wrist.  I  glanced  at  the  coachman  as  she 
closed  the  door  and  I  saw  an  angry  gleam 
flash  in  his  eye.  And  when  I  turned  to  the 
officer  he  was  following  the  carriage  with  a 
look  of  hate.  I  suddenly  felt  drawn  to 
them  both,  and  the  old  fight  between  the 
People  and  the  Bourgeoisie  suddenly  took 
shape  before  me,  and  I  found  where  my 
sympathies  lay.  At  this  moment  the 
officer  turned  and  I  caught  his  eye  and  held 
it.  It  was  hard  and  angry  at  first,  but  as 
he  gave  me  a  keen  second  glance  he  saw 
something  in  my  face  and  his  eye  softened. 

"Who  is  Mr.  McSheen?"  I  asked. 

"The  next  mayor,"  he  said  briefly. 

"Oh!"  I  took  out  my  card  under  an 
impulse  and  scribbled  my  office  address  on 
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it  and  handed  it  to  him.  "  If  you  have  any 
trouble  about  this  let  me  know." 

He  took  it  and  turning  it  slowly  gazed  at 
it,  at  first  with  a  puzzled  look.  Then  as 
he  saw  the  address  his  expression  changed. 

He  opened  his  coat  and  put  it  carefully 
in  his  pocket. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said  finally. 

I  had  begun  with  high  hopes.  It  was 
ever  my  nature  to  be  hopeful,  being  healthy 
and  strong  and  in  the  prime  of  vigorous 
youth.  I  was  always  rich  when  at  my  poor- 
est, only  my  heavy  freighted  ship  had  not 
come  in.  I  knew  that  though  the  larder 
was  lean  and  storms  were  beating  furiously 
off  the  coast,  somewhere,  beating  her  way 
against  the  contrary  winds,  the  argosy  was 
slowly  making  headway,  and  some  day  I 
should  find  her  moored  beside  my  pier  and 
see  her  stores  unladen  at  my  feet.  The 
stress  and  storm  of  the  struggle  were  not  un- 
welcome to  me.  I  was  always  a  good  fight- 
er when  aroused;  but  I  was  lazy  and  too 
indolent  to  get  aroused.  Now,  however,  I 
was  wide  awake.  The  greatness  of  the  city 
stirred  my  pulses.  Its  blackness  and  its 
force  aroused  my  sleeping  powers,  and  as  I 
stepped  into  the  surf  and  felt  the  rush  of  the 
tides  as  they  swept  about  and  by  me,  I  felt 
as  a  fair  swimmer  might  who  steps  for  the 
first  time  in  a  fierce  current  and  feels  it 
clutch  his  limbs  and  draw  him  in.  I  was 
not  afraid,  only  awakened  and  alive  to  the 
struggle  before  me,  and  my  senses  thrilled  as 
I  plunged  and  rose  to  catch  my  breath  and 
face  the  vast  unknown.  Later  on  I  found 
that  the  chief  danger  I  had  not  counted  on: 
the  benumbing  of  the  senses,  the  slow  proc- 
ess under  which  spirit,  energy,  courage  and 
even  hope  finally  die. 

One  who  has  never  had  the  experience  of 
starting  in  a  big  city  alone,  without  a  con- 
nection of  any  kind,  cannot  conceive  what 
it  means:  the  loneliness — utter  as  in  a  des- 
ert— the  waiting — the  terrible  waiting — be- 
ing obliged  to  sit  day  after  day  and  just  wait 
for  business  to  come,  watching  your  small 
funds  ooze  out  drop  by  drop,  seeing  men 
pass  your  door  and  enter  others'  offices  and 
never  one  turn  in  yours,  till  your  spirit 
sinks  lower  and  lower  and  your  heart  dies 
within  you.  One  who  has  not  felt  it  does 
not  know  what  it  is  to  be  out  of  work  and 
not  able  (b  get  it.  The  rich  and  fat  and 
sleek — the  safe  and  secure — what  know 
they  of  want!    Want,  not  of  money,  but  of 


work:   the  only  capital  of  the  honest  and 
industrious  poor !   It  is  the  spectre  that  ever 
haunts  the  poor.    It  makes  the  world  look 
as  though  the  whole  system  of  society  were 
out  of  joint — as  if  all  men  were  in  conspir- 
acy against  you — as  if  God  had  forgotten 
you.   This  bitter  knowledge  I  came  to  learn  ' 
day  after  day  till  I  almost  grew  to  hate  man- 
kind.   The  next  step  is  war  against  society. 
Not  all  who  wage  it  hate  the  men  they  fight. 
It  is  the  cause  they  hate.    There  I  sat  day 
after  day,  full  of  hope  and  eagerness  and 
— now   that   my   conceit  was   somewhat 
knocked  out  of  me — with  not  only  abun- 
dant ability,  but  the  stern  resolve  to  trans- 
act any  business  which  might  be  entrusted 
to  me,  and  just  rotted  to  despair.    No  wan- 
der men  go  to  the  devil,  and  enlist  to  fight 
the  whole  establishment  of  organized  so- 
ciety.   I  almost  went.    When  I  look  back 
at  it  now  it  seems  like  a  miracle  that  I  did 
not  go  wholly.    I  found  that  the  old  princi- 
ples on  which  I  had  been  reared  were  set  at 
naught.    I  saw  lawyers  doing  what  I  had 
always  been  taught  and  had  held  only 
shysters  would  do:  advertizing  themselves; 
soliciting  practice,  stirring  up  litigation, 
playing  on  the  vilest  passions  of  humanity, 
and  making  money  by  it;  winning,  too,  ad- 
vancement, and  if  not  honor,  power  and 
honor's  counterfeit — place.     Pride  saved 
me.     It  survived  long  after  hope  died. 
Sometimes,  I  even  thought  of  the  pistol  I  • 
had  in  my  trunk.    But  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  live  and  win.    There,  too,  came  in 
Pride.    I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  Lilian 
Poole  and  Peck.    How  she  would  congrat- 
ulate herself  and  how  Peck  would  gloat! 
No,  I  could  not  give  him  that  satisfaction. 
Peck  did  me  a  good  turn  there.    A  strong 
enmity,  well  based,  is  not  always  without 
good  results;   but  Peck  should  not  smear 
my  memory  with  pretended  pity.     So  I 
starved,  but  held  on.    When  I  got  so  that 
I  could  endure  it  no  longer,  I  used  to  go  out 
and  walk  up  and  down  the  streets — some- 
times the  fashionable  streets — and  look  at 
the  handsome  residences  and  the  fine  car- 
riages flashing  by  and  the  handsomely 
dressed  people  passing,  and  recall  that  I 
was  as  good  as  they — in  my  heart,  I  thought, 
better.    Some  of  them  with  kind  faces  I 
used  to  fancy  my  friends;  but  that  they  did 
not  know  I  was  in  town.     This  conceit 
helped  me.   And  sometimes  I  used  to  fancy 
that  I  lived  in  a  particular  house,  and 
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owned  a  particular  team:  thus  living  for  a 
brief  moment  like  a  child  in  "making  pict- 
ures." A  house  is  sometimes  personal  and 
well-nigh  human  to  me.  It  appears  to  have 
qualities  almost  human  and  to  express  them 
on  its  face:  kindness,  hostility,  arrogance, 
breadth  or  narrowness,  and  brutal  selfish- 
ness are  often  graven  on  its  front.  I  have 
often  felt  that  I  could  tell  from  the  outside 
of  a  house  the  characteristics  of  the  people 
within.  Arrogance,  ignorance,  want  of 
tact,  pretentiousness  and  display,  spoke 
from  every  massy  doorway  and  gaudy  dec- 
oration with  a  loudness  which  would  have 
shocked  a  savage.  This  being  so,  what 
characters  some  of  the  wealthy  people  of 
our  cities  must  have!  It  must  be  one  of  the 
compensations  of  the  poor  that  the  houses 
of  the  rich  are  of  ten  so  hideous  and  un- 
homelike. 

The*  mansion  I  selected  finally  as  mine 
was  a  light  stone  mansion,  simple  in  its 
style,  but  charming  in  its  proportions;  not 
one  of  the  largest,  but  certainly  one  of  the 
prettiest  in.  the  whole  city.  Amid  a  waste 
of  splendid  vulgarity  it  was  almost  perfect 
in  its  harmonious  architectural  design  and 
lines,  and  had  a  sunny,  homelike  look.  It 
stood  in  an  ample  lot  with  sun  and  air  all 
around  it,*  and  grass  and  flowers  about  it. 
Our  fathers  used  to  say, "  seated,"  which  has 
a  more  established  and  restful  sound.  Its 
stable  was  set  back  some  distance  behind 
and  a  little  to  one  side,  so  that  I  could  see 
that  it  was  of  the  same  stone  with  the  man- 
sion and  just  enough  of  the  same  general 
style  to  indicate  that  it  belonged  to  the  man- 
sion, and  the  teams  that  came  out  of  it 
were  the  nattiest  and  daintiest  in  the  city. 

One  day  as  I  was  walking,  trying  to  di- 
vert myself  from  my  loneliness,  a  brougham 
rolled  out  of  this  stable  with  a  pair  of  airy, 
prancing  bays,  shining  like  satin,  and  drew 
up  to  the  carriage-block  a  little  before  me, 
and  a  young  lady  came  out  of  the  house  as 
I  passed  by.  My  heart  gave  a  leap,  for  it 
was  the  girl  I  had  seen  on  the  train.  I  took 
her  in,  rather  than  scanned  her  as  she 
tripped  down  the  stone  steps,  and  she 
glanced  at  me  for  a  second  as  if  she  thought 
I  might  be  an  acquaintance.  She  was  one 
of  the  loveliest  looking  young  women  I  had 
ever  laid  eyes  on :  her  trim,  slim  figure,  ex- 
quisitely dressed,  in  the  quietest  way;  soft, 
living  brown  hair,  brushed  back  from  a 
white,  broad  forehead;  beautiful  speaking 


eyes  under  nearly  straight  brows;  and  a 
mouth  neither  too  big  for  beauty  nor  too 
small  for  character — just  fine;  all  set  off  by 
a  big,  black  hat  with  rich  plumes  that  made 
a  background  for  what  I  thought  the  love- 
liest face  I  had  ever  seen. 

Something  pleasant  had  evidently  just 
happened  within;  for  she  came  out  of  the 
door  smiling,  and  I  observed  at  the  same 
moment  her  eyes  and  her  dimples.  I  won- 
dered that  people  did  not  always  smile :  that 
smile  suddenly  lit  up  everything  for  me.  I 
forgot  my  loneliness,  my  want  of  success, 
myself.  Her  hands  were  full  of  parcels  as 
she  came  down  the  steps,  and  just  as  I 
passed  the  wind  lifted  the  paper  from  one — 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  in  trying  to  recover 
it  she  dropped  another  and  it  rolled  down  to 
my  feet.  I  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to 
her.  It  was  a  ball,  one  of  those  big, 
squashy,  rubber  balls  with  painted  rings 
around  it,  that  are  given  to  small  boys  be- 
cause they  cannot  do  anything  with  them. 
She  thanked  me  sweetly  and  was  turning  to 
her  carriage,  when  under  a  sudden  impulse, 
I  stepped  to  the  door,  just  as  I  should  have 
done  at  home,  and,  lifting  my  hat,  said,  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  mayn't  I  open  your 
door  for  you?" 

She  bowed,  looking,  perhaps,  just  the 
least  shade  surprised.  But,  having  handed 
he(  in,  I  was  afraid  of  embarrassing  her, 
and  was  backing  away  and  passing  on 
when  she  thanked  me  again  very  graciously. 
Again  I  lifted  my  hat  and  again  got  a 
look  into  her  deep  eyes.  As  the  carriage 
rolled  off,  she  was  leaning  back  in  it,  and 
I  felt  her  eyes  upon  me  from  under  the 
shade  of  that  big  hat  with  a  pleasant  look, 
but  I  had  assumed  an  unconscious  air,  and 
even  stopped  and  picked  up,  as  .though 
carelessly,  a  couple  of  violets  she  had 
dropped  as  she  crossed  the  sidewalk;  and 
after  a  sniff  of  their  odor,  dropped  them  into 
my  pocket-book,  because  they  reminded 
me  of  the  past  and  because  I  hated  to  see 
them  lie  on  the  hard  pavement  to  be 
crushed  by  passing  feet.  The  book  was 
empty  enough  otherwise,  but  somehow  I 
did  not  mind  it  so  much  after  the  violets 
were  there. 

"Who  lives  in  that  house?"  I  asked  of 
an  officer. 

"Mr.  Leigh,  the  banker  and  big  street- 
car man — runs  all  the  lines  out  that  way — 
all  the  Argand  estate  don't  run,"  he  added. 
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He  waved  his  arm  to  include  a  circle  that 
might  take  in  half  the  town  or  half  the 
world.  ' '  The  big  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
block  is  Mrs.  Argand's — the  Argand  es- 
tate, you  know?  Everybody  knows  the 
Argand  estate?"  I  did  not;  but  I  did  not 
care,  I  knew  all  I  wanted  to  know — I  knew 
who  Miss  Leigh  was.  I  reflected  with  some 
concern  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Railway  whom  I  had  at- 
tacked and  of  the  man  to  whom  Mr.  Poole's 
perfunctory  letter  was  addressed.  I  went 
back  to  my  office  in  better  spirits,  and, 
having  no  brief  to  work  on,  even  wrote  a 
poem  about  them — about  her  leaving  a 
track  of  violets  behind  her. 

I  was  drawn  to  that  street  a  number  of 
times  afterward,  but  I  saw  her  no  more. 

I  don't  believe  that  love  often  comes  at 
first  sight;  but  that  it  may  come  thus,  or  at 
least,  at  second  sight,  I  have  my  own  case 
to  prove.  It  may  be  that  my  empty  heart, 
bruised  and  lonely  in  that  great  city,  was 
waiting  with  open  door  for  any  guest  bold 
enough  to  walk  in  and  claim  possession. 
It  may  be  that  that  young  lady  with  her 
pleasant  smile,  her  high-bred  face  and 
kindly  air,  crossing  my  path  in  that  stran- 
ger-thronged wilderness,  was  led  by  Provi- 
dence; it  may  be  that  her  grace  and  charm 
were  those  I  had  pictured  long  and  but  now 
found.  However  it  was,  I  went  home  in 
love  with  an  ideal  whose  outward  Sem- 
blance was  the  girl  with  the  children's  toys, 
truly  in  love  with  her.  And  the  vision  of 
Lilian  Poole  never  again  came  to  me  in  any 
guise  that  could  discomfort  me.  From  this 
time  the  vision  that  haunted  me  and  led  me 
on  was  of  a  girl  who  dimpled  as  she  smiled 
and  dropped  her  violets.  The  picture  of 
Lilian  Poole,  standing  by  the  marble  mantel 
in  her  plush-upholstered  parlor,  adjusting 
her  bracelet  so  as  to  set  oS  her  not  too 
small  wrist,  while  I  faced  my  fate,  flitted 
before  my  mind,  but  she  was  a  ghost  to  me, 
and  my  heart  warmed  as  I  thought  of  the 
lady  of  the  violets  and  the  children's  toys. 

XIV 

THE   SHADOW   OF   SHAM 

I  soon  changed  back  to  my  first  board- 
ing-house. After  my  two  weeks  were  out 
for  which  I  had  prepaid,  I  went  to  my  land- 
lady, Mrs.  Starling,  a  tall,  thin  woman  with 


high  cheek  bones,  a  cold  eye  and  a  close 
mouth,  and  told  her  frankly  I  could  not  pay 
any  more  in  advance,  and  that,  though  I 
would  certainly  pay  her  within  a  short 
time,  it  might  not  be  convenient  for  me  to 
pay  her  by  the  week,  and  I  left  it  with  her 
whether  she  would  keep  me  on  these  terms. 
She  did  not  hesitate  a  second.  Her  first 
duty  was  to  herself  and  family,  she  said,  by 
which  she  meant  her  daughter,  "Miss 
Starling,"  as  she  always  spoke  of  her,  but 
whom  the  irreverent  portion  of  the  board- 
ers whom  I  associated  with  always  spoke  of 
as  "  Birdy,"  a  young  woman  who  dressed 
much  in  yellow,  perhaps  because  it 
matched  her  blondined  hair,  played  vehe- 
mently on  the  piano,  and  entertained  the 
young  men  who  boarded  there.  "  Besides," 
she  "  wanted  the  room  for  a  dressing-room 
for  a  gentleman  who  wished  a  whole 
suite,"  she  added,  with  what  I  thpught  a 
little  undue  stress  on  the  word  "gentle- 
man," as  the  "gendeman"  in  question  was 
the  person  who  had  borrowed  my  money 
from  me  and  never  returned  it:  Count 
Pushkin,  who  occupied  the  big  room  next 
my  little  one.  He  had,  as  I  learned,  cut 
quite  a  dash  in  town  for  a  while,  living  at 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  hotels,  and 
driving  a  cart  and  tandem,  and  paying  as- 
siduous attention  to  a  young  heiress  in  the 
city,  daughter  of  a  manufacturer  and  street- 
car magnate;  but  latterly  he  had  taken  a 
room  at  Mrs.  Starling's,  "in  order,"  he  gave 
out,  "that  he  might  be  quiet  for  a  time," 
as  a  duke  or  duchess  or  something — I  am 
not  sure  he  did  not  say  a  king — who  was 
his  relative,  had  died  in  Europe.  He  had 
taken  the  greater  part  of  the  boarding-house 
by  storm,  for  he  was  a  tall,  showy-looking 
fellow,  and  would  have  been  handsome  but 
for  a  hard  and  shifty  eye.  And  I  found  my- 
self in  a  pitiful  minority  in  my  aversion  to 
him,  which,  however,  after  a  while,  gained 
some  recruits  among  the  young  men,  one 
of  them,  my  young  reporter,  Kalender,  who 
had  moved  there  from  Mrs.  Kale's. 

The  boarding-house  keeper's  daughter 
was  desperately  in  love  with  Pushkin,  and, 
with  her  mother's  able  assistance,  was  mak- 
ing a  dead  set  for  him,  which  partiality 
the  count  was  using  for  what  it  was  worth, 
hardly  attempting  meantime  to  disguise  his 
amusement  at  them.  He  sang  enough  to 
be  passable,  though  his  voice  was,  like  his 
eye,  hard  and  cold;   and  he  used  to  sing 
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duets  with  Miss  Starling:  the  method  by 
which,  according  to  a  vivacious  young 
Jew,  named  Isadore  Ringarten,  who  lived 
in  the  house,  he  paid  his  board.  I  never 
knew  how  he  acquired  his  information,  but 
he  was  positive. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Isadore,  "  I  could  pay  my 
board  in  vind — vith  a  little  song.  Now,  I 
can  sing  so  the  Count  he  would  give  me  all 
he  is  vorth  to  sing  so  like  I  sing;  but  I  am 
not  a  count — efen  on  this  side." 

However  this  was,  Pushkin  paid  the  girl 
enough  attention  to  turn  the  poor  thing's 
head,  and  made  her  treat  harshly  my  re- 
porter, Kalender,  who  was  deeply  in  love 
with  her,  and  spent  all  his  salary  on  her  for 
flowers,  and  lavished  theatre  tickets  on 
her. 

The  evening  before  I  left  I  had  to  call 
Pushkin  down,  who  had  been  drinking  a 
little,  and  I  must  say,  when  I  called,  he 
came  promptly.  It  was  after  dinner  in 
"the  smoking  room,"  as  the  apartment 
was  called,  and  he  began  to  ridicule  poor 
Victoria  cruelly,  saying  she  had  told  him 
her  hair  was  yellow  like  that  of  the  girls  of 
his  own  country,  and  he  had  told  her,  no, 
that  her's  was  natural,  while  theirs  was  al- 
ways dyed,1  and  she  swallowed  it. 

"  She  is  in  loaf  mit"  me.  She  swallow 
whatefer  I  gif  her — "  he  laughed.  The 
others  laughed,  too.  But  I  did  not.  I 
thought  of  Lilian  Poole  and  Peck.  Per- 
haps, I  was  thinking  of  my  money,  and  I 
know  I  thought  of  the  account  of  the  ball 
which  took  place  the  day  I  arrived.  I 
told  him  what  I  thought  of  his  ridiculing 
a  girl  he  flattered  so  to  her  face.  He 
turned  on  me,  his  eyes  snapping,  his  face 
flushed,  but  his  manner  cool  and  his  voice 
level. 

"Ha-ah!  Are  you  in  loaf  mit  her,  too, 
like  poor  Kalender,  who  spent  all  hees 
moneys  on  her,  and  what  she  laugh  at  to 
make  me  amused.  I  gif  her  to  you,  den. 
I  too  not  want  her — I  haf  had  her,  you  can 
take  her." 

He  made  a  gesture  as  if  tossing  some- 
thing contemptuously  into  my  arms,  and 
put  his  cigarette  back  in  his  teeth  and  drew 
a  long  breath.  There  were  none  but  men 
present,  and  some  of  them  had  stopped 
laughing  and  were  looking  grave. 

"  No,  I  am  not  in  love  with  her,"  I  said 
quietly,  standing  up.  "  I  only  will  not  al- 
low you  to  speak  so  of  any  lady  in  my  pres- 


ence— that  is  all."  I  was  thinking  of  a  girl 
who  lived  in  a  sunny  house,  and  had  once 
taken  a  lot  of  little  dirty-faced  children  to 
feed  them,  and  once  had  smiled  into  my 
eyes.  I  was  perfectly  calm  in  my  manner 
and  my  face  had  whitened,  and  he  mis- 
took it,  for  he  blurted  out: 

"Oh!  I  vill  nod?  I  vill  nod  speaks  in 
your  presence.  You  vill  gif  me  one  little 
lesson?  You  who  know  te  vorl  so  veil. 
I  tank  you,  Millot!" 

He  bowed  low  before  me,  spreading  out 
his  arms,  and  some  of  the  others  tittered. 
Jt  encouraged  him  and  he  straightened  up 
and  stepped  in  front  of  me. 

"  I  vill  tell  you  vat  I  vill  does,"  he  pro- 
ceeded. "  I  vill  say  vat  I  tarn  please  before 
you  about  anybodies."  He  paused  and 
cast  about  for  something  which  would 
prove  his  boast.  "  Tere  is  nod  a  woman  in 
tis  town  or  in  America,  py  tam!  that  vill 
nod  gif  herself  to  f  on  tide — to  me  if  I  hax 
her,  and  say, '  tank  you,  Count.1  Ha,  ah  ?  " 
He  bent  his  body  forward  and  stuck  his 
face  almost  into  mine  with  a  gesture  as  in- 
sulting as  he  could  make  it,  and  as  I  stepped 
back  a  pace  to  get  a  Arm  stand,  he  stuck 
out  his  tongue  and  wagged  his  head  in  de- 
rision. The  next  second  he  had  turned  al- 
most a  somersault.  I  had  taken  boxing 
lessons  since  Wolffert  thrashed  me.  I  saw 
the  bottom  of  his  boots.  He  was  at  pre: 
cisely  the  right  distance  for  me  and  I  caught 
him  fairly  in  the  mouth.  His  head  struck 
the  floor  and  he  lay  so  still  that  for  a  few 
moments  I  thought  I  had  killed  him.  But 
after  a  little  he  came  to  and  began  to  rise. 

"Get  up,"  I  said,  "and  apologize  to 
these  gentlemen  and  to  me."  I  caught  him 
and  dragged  him  to  his  feet  and  faced  him 
around. 

"  You  haf  insulted  me.  I  vill  see  about 
tis,"  he  spluttered,  turning  away.  But  I 
caught  him  with  a  grip  on  his  shoulder  and 
steadied  him.  The  others  were  all  on  my 
side  now;  but  I  did  not  see  them,  I  saw 
only  him. 

"  Apologize,  or  I  will  fling  you  out  of  the 
window."    He  apologized. 

The  affair  passed.  The  Count  explained 
his  bruises  by  some  story  that  he  had  been 
run  down  by  a  bicycle,  to  which  I  learned 
he  afterward  added  a  littie  fiction  about 
having  stopped  a  runaway  and  having 
saved  some  one.  But  I  had  left  before  this 
little  touch  occurred  to  him.    Mrs.  Starling 
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must  have  had  some  idea  of  the  collision, 
though  not  of  the  original  cause;  for  she 
was  very  decided  in  the  expression  of  her 
wishes  to  have  possession  of  "  the  dressing 
room  "  that  night  for  the  "  gentleman,"  and 
I  yielded  possession. 

The  curious  thing  about  it  was  that  one 
reason  I  could  not  pay  Mrs.  Starling  again 
in  advance  was  that  he  still  had  my  money 
which  he  had  borrowed  the  day  after  I  had 
arrived. 

From  Mrs.  Starling's  I  went  back  to  my 
old  boarding-house,  kept  by  Mrs.  Kale,  as 
a  much  cheaper  one,  in  a  much  poorer, 
neighborhood,  where  I  was  not  asked  to 
pay  in  advance,  but  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
month  by  pawning  my  scarf-pins  and  shirt 
studs,  and  gradually  everything  else  I  had. 

I  was  brought  up  to  go  to  church,  my 
people  having  all  been  earnest  Christians 
and  devoted  church  people;  but  in  my  col- 
lege years  I  had  gone  through  the  usual 
conceited  phase  of  callow  agnosticism;  and 
partly  from  this  intellectual  juvenile  disease 
and  partly  from  self-indulgence,  I  had  al- 
lowed the  habit  to  drop  into  desuetude,  and 
later,  during  my  first  years  at  the  bar,  I  had 
been  gradually  dropping  it  altogether.  My 
conscience,  however,  was  never  quite  easy 
about  it.  My  mother  used  to  say  that  the 
promise  as  to  training  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  youth, 
but  in  age,  and  as  my  years  advanced,  I  be- 
gan to  find  that  the  training  of  childhood 
counted  for  more  and  more.  Lilian  Poole, 
however,  had  no  more  religion  than  a  cat. 
She  wished  to  be  comfortable  and  to  follow 
the  general  habit  of  the  feline  class  to  which 
she  belonged.  She  went  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  because  it  was  fashionable,  and 
whenever  she  had  half  an  excuse,  she  stayed 
away  from  church  unless  it  were  on  a  new- 
bonnet  Sunday,  like  Easter  or  some  such  an 
occasion,  when  she  made  up  by  the  lowness 
of  her  genuflexions  and  the  apparent  de- 
voutness  of  her  demeanor  for  all  omissions. 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  very  easily  influ- 
enced by  her  at  that  time,  and  was  quite  as 
ready  to  absent  myself  from  church  as  she 
was,  though  I  should  have  had  a  much 
deeper  feeling  for  her  if  she  had  not  vio- 
lated what  I  esteemed  a  canon  of  life,  that 
women,  at  least,  should  profess  religion, 
and  if  she  had  not  pretended  to  have  ques- 
tionings herself  as  to  matters  as  far  beyond 
her  intellect  as  the  Copernican  system  or 


Kepler's  laws.  I  remember  quoting  to  her 
once  Dr.  Johnson's  reply  to  BosweU,  when 
the  latter  asked  if  Poole,  the  actor,  were  not 
an  atheist:  "  Yes,  sir,  as  a  dog  is  an  athe- 
ist; he  has  not  thought  on  the  matter  at 
all." 

"Dr.  Samuel  Johnson?"  she  asked. 
"You  mean  the  one  who  wrote  the  Dic- 
tionary?" and  I  saw  that  she  was  so 
pleased  with  her  literary  knowledge  in 
knowing  his  name  that  she  never  gave  a 
thought  to  the  matter  that  we  were  discuss- 
ing, so  let  it  drop. 

As  David  said,  that  in  his  trouble  he 
called  upon  the  Lord,  so  now,  in  my  soli- 
tude and  poverty  and  downheartedness, 
I  began  once  more  to'  think  on  serious 
things,  and  when  Sunday  came  I  would 
dress  up  and  go  to  church,  partly  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  feeling  I  speak  of,  and  partly  to 
be  associated  with  people  well  dressed  and 
good  mannered,  or  passably  so.  The 
church  I  selected  was  a  large  stone  edifice, 

St.  's,  with  a  gilded  cross  on  its 

somewhat  stumpy  spire,  toward  which  I 
saw  a  richly  clad  congregation  wending 
their  way  Sunday  morning. 

The  rector,  as  was  stated  in  gilded  let- 
ters on  a  large  sign,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bar- 
tholomew Capon.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
congregation  were  especially  refined  look- 
ing or  particularly  cordial;  in  fact,  they 
were  very  far  from  cordial,  and  the  solemn 
verger  to  whom  I  spoke,  after  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  my  request  for  a  seat,  took  occa- 
sion, as  soon  as  he  had  bowed  and  scraped 
a  richly  dressed,  stout  lady  up  the  aisle,  to 
look  me  over  on  the  sly,  not  omitting  my 
shoes,  before  he  allowed  me  to  take  a  seat 
in  one  of  the  rear  pews. 

The  preacher-— "The  Rector,"  as  he 
spoke  of  himself  in  the  notices,  when  he 
occasionally  waived  the  rather  frequent 
first  personal  pronoun — was  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  with  a  florid  complexion,  a  so- 
norous voice,  a  comfortable  round  person, 
and  fair  hands  of  which  he  was  far  from 
ashamed;  for  he  had  what,  but  for  my 
reverence  for  the  cloth,  I  should  call  a  trick 
of  using  his  hand  with  a  voluminous,  fine 
cambric  handkerchief  held  loosely  in  it. 
His  face  was  self-contained  rather  than 
strong,  and  handsome  rather  than  pleasing. 
He  was  so  good-looking  that  it  set  me  on 
reflecting  what  relation  looks  bear  to  the  rec- 
torship of  large  and  fashionable  churches; 
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for,  as  I  recalled  it,  nearly  all  the  rec- 
tors of  such  churches  were  men  of  looks, 
and  it  came  to  me  that  when  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  requested  his  old  college  friend  to 
send  him  down  a  chaplain,  he  desired  him 
to  mid  out  a  man  rather  of  plain  sense  than 
much  learning,  of  a  good  aspect,  a  clear 
voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  possible, 
a  man  who  knew  something  of  backgam- 
mon. His  sermon  was  altogether  a  second- 
ary consideration,  for  he  could  always  read 
one  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  or  Dr. 
South's  or  Dr.  Tillotson's.  Possibly  it  is 
something  of  the  same  feeling  that  subor- 
dinates the  sermons  to  the  looks  of  rectors 
of  fashionable  churches.  However,  I  did 
not  have  long  to  reflect  on  that  idea,  for  my 
thoughts  were  given  a  new  and  perma- 
nently different,  not  to  say  pleasanter,  di- 
rection, by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  trim 
figure,  clad  in  a  gray  suit  and  large  gray 
hat,  which,  as  it  moved  up  the  aisle,  quite 
eclipsed  for  me  "  the  priest  and  all  the  peo- 
ple." I  was  struck,  first,  by  the  easy  grace 
with  which  the  young  girl  moved.  But,  be- 
fore she  had  turned  into  her  pew  and  I 
caught  sight  of  her  face  under  the  large  hat 
which  had  hidden  it,  I  knew  it  was  my 
young  lady-,  Miss  Leigh,  whom  I  had  helped 
up  on  the  train  and  afterward  into  her  car- 
riage. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Capon  secured  that  moment  a 
new  permanent  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion. Before  the  service  was  over,  how- 
ever, I  had  been  solemnized  by  her  simple 
and  unaffected  devoutness,  and  when,  in 
one  of  the  chants,  I  caught  a  clear  liquid 
note  perfectly  sweet  and  birdlike,  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  made  a  new  and  charming 
discovery. 

The  rector  gave  a  number  of  notices 
from  which  I  felt  the  church  must  be  one  of 
the  great  forces  of  the  city  for  work  among 
the  poor,  yet,  when  I  glanced  around,  I 
could  not  see  a  poor  person  in  the  pews  ex- 
cept myself  and  two  old  ladies  in  rusty 
black,  who  had  been  seated  near  the  door. 
I  was  struck  by  the  interest  shown  in  the 
notices  by  my  young  lady  of  the  large  hat, 
from  whose  shapely  little  head  with  its  well 
coiled  brown  hair  my  eyes  did  not  long 
stray. 

"I  have,"  he  said,  "in  addition  to  the 
notable  work  already  mentioned,  carried 
on,  through  my  assistant  in  charge,  the 
work  of  St.  Andrew's  chapel  with  gratify- 


ing success.  This  work  has  reached,  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  is  reaching  more 
than  ever  before,  the  great  ignorant  class  that 
swarms  in  our  midst,  and  exhibits  a  tend- 
ency to  unrest  that  is  most  disturbing.  This 
is  the  class  which  causes  most  of  the  uneasi- 
ness felt  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful." 

I  observed  that  he  did  not  mention  the 
name  of  "  the  assistant  in  charge,"  and  my 
sympathy  rather  went  out  to  the  nameless 
priest,  doing  his  work  without  the  reward 
of  even  being  mentioned. 

As  to  the  sermon,  I  can  only  say  that  it 
was  twenty  minutes  long,  and  appeared 
aimed  exclusively  at  the  sins  of  Esau  (whom 
I  had  always  esteemed  a  rather  decent  sort 
of  fellow),  and  David,  than  at  those  of  the 
doctor's  congregation,  whom  he  appeared 
to  have  a  higher  opinion  of  than  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs. I  recall  the  text:  "Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  He  made  it 
very  plain  that  to  be  pious  and  prudent 
was  the  best  way  to  secure  wealth.  He 
held  up  a  worldly  motive  and  guaranteed 
a  worldly  reward.  Such  a  sermon  as  that 
would  have  eased  the  most  uneasy  con- 
science in  Christendom. 

When  the  congregation  came  out  I  daw- 
dled in  the  aisle  until  my  young  lady  passed, 
when  I  feasted  my  eyes  on  her  face  and 
finely  curved  cheek,  straight  nose,  and  soft 
eyes  veiled  under  their  long  lashes.  My 
two  old  ladies  in  black  were  waiting  in  the 
end  of  a  pew  and,  as  I  observed  by  their 
smiles  when  she  approached,  waiting  like 
myself  to  see  her.  I  had  already  recog- 
nized them  as  the  old  ladies  of  the  bundles, 
whom  I  had  once  helped  on  the  street. 
How  I  envied  them  the  smile  and  cordial 
greeting  they  received  in  return!  I  made 
the  observation  then,  which  I  have  often 
had  confirmed  since,  that  tenderness  to  the 
aged,  like  that  to  the  very  young,  is  the 
mark  of  a  gentle  nature. 

I  heard  them  say,  "  We  know  who  has 
done  the  work  out  at  the  Chapel,"  and  she 
replied,  "Oh!  no,  you  must  not  think 
that.  My  poor  work  has  been  nothing. 
Your  friend  has  done  it  all,  and  I  think  that 
the  doctor  ought  to  have  said  so,"  to  which 
they  assented  warmly,  and  I  did  the  same, 
though  I  did  not  know  their  friend's  name. 

As  I  had  nowhere  to  go  in  particular, 
I  walked  slowly  up  the  street,  and  then 
walked  back  again.    And  as  I  neared  the 
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church,  I  met  the  rector  who  had  just  left 
his  robing-room.  He  was  a  fine-looking 
man  on  the  street  as  well  as  in  the  chancel, 
and  I  was  prompted  to  speak  to  him,  and 
say  that  I  had  just  heard  him  preach.  He 
was,  however,  too  impatient  at  my  accost- 
ing him  and  so  manifestly  suspicious  that 
I  quickly  regretted  my  impulse.  His, 
"Well,  what  is  it?"  was  so  prompt  on  his 
lips  and  his  suspicion  of  me  was  so  clear  in 
his  cold,  bluish  eyes,-  that  I  drew  myself  up 
and  replied:  "Oh!  nothing.  I  was  just 
going  to  say  that  I  had  just  heard  you 
preach — that's  all." 

"Oh!  Ah!  Well,  I'm  much  obliged. 
I'm  very  glad  if  I've  helped  you."  He 
pulled  out  his  watch. 

"Helped  me!  You  haven't."  I  said 
drily  and  turned  away. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  as  I  strolled 
along  the  street  lonely  and  forlorn,  I  saw 
him  hurrying  up  the  steps  of  the  large  house 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  Mr. 
Argand's,  the  great  philanthropist. 

XV 

A   STEP  DOWN 

I  believe  Mrs.  Kale  would  have  let  me 
stay  on  free  almost  indefinitely;  for  she 
was  a  kind-hearted  soul,  much  imposed  on 
by  her  boarders.  But  I  had  been  playing 
the  gentleman  there,  and  I  could  not  bring 
myself  tocome  down  in  heresteem.  I  really 
did  not  know  whether  I  should  be  a*ble 
to  continue  to  pay  her;  so  when  my  time 
was  up,  I  moved  again,  to  my  landlady's 
great  surprise,  and  she  thought  me  stuck 
up  and  ungrateful,  and  was  a  little  hurt 
over  it,  when,  in  fact,  I  only  did  not  want 
to  cheat  her,  and  was  moving  out  to  the 
poorest  part  of  the  city,  to  a  little  house  on 
which  I  had  observed,  one  afternoon  dur- 
ing one  of  my  strolls,  the  notice  of  a  room 
for  rent  at  a  dollar  a  week.  I  think  a  rose- 
bush carefully  trained  over  the  door  decided 
me  to  take  it.  It  gave  me  a  bit  of  home- 
feeling.  The  violet,  of  course,  is  in  color 
and  delicacy  the  half  ethereal  emblem  of 
the  tenderest  sentiment  of  the  heart.  "  The 
violets  all  withered  when  my  father  died," 
sighed  poor  Ophelia.  And  next  to  them  a 
rose-bush,  growing  in  the  sun  and  dew,  has 
ever  stood  for  me  for  the  purest  sentiment 
that  the  heart  can  hold. 


I  heard  shortly  afterward  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Lilian  Poole  to  the  man  she 
used  to  laugh  at;  but  after  a  single  wave  of 
mortification  that  Peck  should  have  won 
where  I  had  lost,  I  did  not  mind  it.  I  went 
out  to  look  at  the  sunny  house  with  the  trees 
and  the  rose-bushes  about  it  and  wonder 
how  I  could  meet  Miss  Leigh. 

As  I  saw  more  of  the  city,  its  vastness,  its 
might  and  its  inhumanity  grew  on  me.  It 
was  a  world  in  itself,  a  world  constructed 
on  lines  as  different  from  that  I  had  known 
as  if  it  had  been  Mars;  a  city  as  different 
from  the  smaller  cities  I  had  known  as  if  it 
had  been  Babylon  or  Nineveh.  The  con- 
trasts were  as  great  as  they  could  have  been 
in  the  capitals  Sardanapalus  built — struc- 
tures so  vast  that  they  must  have  dwarfed 
the  towers  of  Sardis— so  rich  and  splendid 
that  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon  must 
have  been  outshone — reared  their  stupen- 
dous bulk  into  the  smoky  air  and  cast 
into  perpetual  shade  all  that  lay  near  them. 
Hard  beside  their  towering  mass  lay  a  re- 
gion filled  with  the  wretched  tenements  of 
the  poor,  and  a  little  further  off  the  houses 
of  the  well-to-do.  And  there  was  not  a 
greater  contrast  between  the  vastness  of 
the  one  and  the  pitiful  squalor^of  the  other 
than  between  the  life  of  the  owners  of  the 
former  and  that  of  the  denizens  of  the  closely 
packed  tenements  which  dwindled  in  their 
shadow.  Richness  and  squalor  were  di- 
vided often  only  by  a  brick  wall.  The  roar 
of  the  tide  that  swept  through  the  teeming 
streets  drowned  the  cry  of  wretchedness, 
and  only  the  wretched  knew  how  loud  it 
was.  I  had  never  seen  such  wealth,  and 
I  had  never  dreamed  of  such  poverty. 

The  vulgar  make  the  parade;  the  refined 
pass  so  quietfy  as  scarcely  to  be  observed. 
The  vulgarity  of  the  display  of  riches  be- 
gan to  oppress  me.  I  discovered  later 
the  great  store  of  refinement,  goodness  and 
sweetness  that  was  hidden  in  the  homes 
alike  of  an  element  of  the  wealthy,  the 
merely  well-to-do  and  the  poor.  But  for  a 
time  it  was  all  eclipsed  by  the  glare  of 
the  vulgar  and  irresponsible  rich.  Arro- 
gance, discontent,  hardness,  vulgarity,  were 
stamped  in  many  faces,  and  spoke  in  every 
movement  of  many  of  those  I  saw,  even  of 
the  most  richly  dressed. 

I  think  it  was  more  the  vulgarity  and  in- 
solence of  those  I  saw  decked  in  the  regalia 
of  wealth  than  anything  else — than  even 
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my  own  poverty — that  changed  my  views 
and  turned  me  for  a  time  from  my  easy  in- 
difference as  to  social  conditions  toward 
a  recognition  that  those  conditions  are  ri- 
diculously antiquated,  a  bent  I  have  never 
quite  got  over,  though  I  was  later  drawn 
back  to  a  more  conservative  point  of  view 
than,  under  the  hatred  of  sham  and  the 
spur  of  want,  I  was  driven  to  occupy  for 
some  time.  They  have  no  traditions  and 
no  ideals.  They  know  no  standard  but 
wealth,  and  possess  no  ability  to  display  it 
but  through  parade.  They  feel  it  necessary 
to  prove  their  novel  position  by  continual 
assertion.  They  think  that  wealth  has  ex- 
empted them  from  decency.  They  mis- 
take civility  for  servility  and  rudeness  for 
gentility.  Their  best  effort  is  only  a  coun- 
terfeit, a  poor  imitation  of  what  they  im- 
agine to  be  the  manners  of  the  upper  class 
abroad  whose  manners  they  ape. 

"Misery  loves  company,"  and  when  I 
wanted  comfort  I  left  the  section  of  splen- 
dor and  display,  of  riotous  extravagance 
and  glittering  wealth,  and  went  to  those 
poorer  than  myself;  a  practice  I  can  com- 
mend from  experience. 

When  I  got  so  desperate  that  I  could  not 
stand  it  any  longer,  and  was  afraid  I  might 
fall  down  dead  or  do  myself  violence,  I  used 
to  turn  my  steps  in  another  direction  and 
walk  through  the  poorer  part  of  the  city — 
not  the  worst  part — where  there  was  noth- 
ing but  dirt  and  squalor  and  filth:  that 
sickened  me,  and  I  had  never  had  much 
sympathy  with  the  class  that  lived  there. 
They  always  appeared  contented  enough 
with  their  surroundings  and  rather  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  their  own  way.  And  not  the 
successful  workman's  quarter.  There  was 
an  assurance  and  assumption  there  that 
offended  me.  The  assumption  bred  of 
sudden  success,  no  matter  in  what  class,  is 
everywhere  equally  vulgar  after  its  kind. 
It  was  the  part  of  the  city  where  the  people 
were  respectable,  but  where  they  could 
just  hold  on  with  all  their  struggling  and 
striving,  that  I  used  to  go  into;  the  part 
where  there  were  patches,  not  rags;  and 
sometimes  an  effort  to  keep  down  the  dirt, 
and  where  a  bit  of  a  plant  in  a  little  pot  or 
a  little  cheap  ornament  in  a  window  told  of 
the  spark  of  sentiment  that  could  yet  live 
amid  the  poverty  and  hardness  about  it. 
They  always  place  them  in  the  windows, 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  get  the  light,  and  partly, 


perhaps,  to  show  passers-by  that  there  is 
something  within  better  than  might  be 
looked  for  next  door.  These  people  on 
their  holidays  always  make  toward  the  open 
country;  they  try  to  get  away  from  their 
robuster,  more  successful  brothers,  and  get 
back  near  to  Nature — the  old  mother  that 
cares  nothing  for  success;  and  repays  only 
according  to  the  love  her  children  bear  her. 
Here  I  often  walked  as  I  grew  more 
wretched. 

In  this  section  I  used  to  see  people  with 
whom  I  felt  in  touch:  a  man  with  the  bad- 
gered look  in  his  eye  that  made  me  know 
that  he  was  at  bay;  or  a  woman  with  that 
resigned  air  which  hopeless  struggling 
stamps  in  the  face  and  binds  on  the  shoul- 
ders. These  drew  me  nearer  to  my  kind, 
and  made  me  feel  that  there  were  others  in 
a  harder  case  than  I,  and  gave  me  a  desire 
to  help  them.  I  came  to  know  some  of 
them  by  sight  and  the  houses  in  which 
they  lived,  and  sometimes  I  spoke  to  them 
and  exchanged  a  word  or  two,  and  the 
effort  to  take  a  cheerful  view  with  them 
helped  me,  and  sent  me  back  to  my  little 
lonely  cubby-hole  cheered  and  in  some 
sort  comforted  and  resolute  to  hold  out 
a  little  longer.    But  it  was  hungry  work. 

Day  after  day  I  saw  my  last  few  dollars 
leak  off,  and,  though  I  replenished  my  thin 
purse  at  times  by  pawning  everything 
pawnable  I  had,  yet  this,  too,  gradually 
oozed  away.  Fortunately,  I  had  plenty  of 
clothes  which  I  had  bought  in  my  flush 
days,  so  I  could  still  make  a  respectable 
appearance. 

As  money  got  low  all  sorts  of  schemes  used 
to  present  themselves  to  me  to  replenish  my 
pocket.  One  was  to  go  out  as  a  laborer  on 
the  streets,  clean  bricks,  or  do  anything. 
I  was  not  lazy.  I  would  have  walked 
around  the  world  for  a  case.  I  do  not  think 
I  was  ashamed  of  it,  for  I  knew  it  was  re- 
spectable, but  I  was  afraid  some  one  I  knew 
might  pass  by;  I  was  afraid  that  Pushkin 
or  Mrs.  Starling  might  see  me,  and  yes, 
that  that  young  girl  from  the  colonial  house 
might  recognize  me.  I  had  often  thought  of 
her  violets  since  I  had  dropped  them  into 
my  pocketbook.  And  now,  when  this  idea 
came  to  me,  I  took  them  out  and  looked  at 
them.  They  still  retained  a  faint  fragrance. 
What  would  be  the  result  if  she  should  pass 
by  and  see  nle  cleaning  bricks — me  a  la- 
borer, and  Pushkin — the  thoughts  came  to- 
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gether — should  see  me?    I  would  win  on 
my  own  line  if  it  took  me  all  my  life. 

The  idea  of  Pushkin  suggested  another 
plan.  Why  not  gamble?  Gambling  was 
gendemanly — at  least,  gentlemen  gambled. 
But  did  they  play  for  a  living  ?  I  had  gam- 
bled a  little  myself  in  the  past;  played  pok- 
er, and,  like  most  men,  prided  myself  on  my 
game,  though  I  generally  lost  in  the  long 
run;  and  when  I  was  making  good  reso- 
lutions after  my  failure,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  never  to  play  again  anywhere.  And 
I  had  always  held  to  the  opinion  that,  as 
soon  as  a  man  played  for  his  living,  he 
crossed  the  line  and  ceased  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. Now,  however,  it  began  to  appear  to 
me  as  if  this  were  the  only  plan  by  which  I 
could  make  anything,  and  as  if  I  should 
have  a  good  excuse  for  breaking  my  reso- 
lution. I  resisted  the  temptation  for  some 
time;  but  one  night,  when  I  had  pawned 
nearly  everything  and  had  only  three  dol- 
lars left,  I  went  out,  and  after  a  long 
but  half-hearted  battle  gave  up,  as  such 
are  always  lost,  and  turned  into  a  street 
near  my  office  where  I  knew  there  was  a 
gambling  place  over  the  saloon  kept  by 
Mick  Raffity.  I  went  boldly  up  the  stairs. 
Even  as  I  mounted  them  I  felt  a  sort  of 
exhilaration.  •  I  stopped  at  the  door  and 
my  old  resolution  not  to  play  again  stirred 
and  struggled  a  little.  I  caught  it,  how- 
ever, with  a  sort  of  grip  almost  physical, 
and  gave  it  a  shake  till  it  was  quiet.  I 
knew  I  should  win.  The  blaze  of  light 
within  cheered  me,  and,  without  hesitating 
an  instant,  I  walked  across  the  room  to 
where  a  crowd  stood  watching  the  play  of 
some  one  seated  at  a  table.  It  was  a  large 
and  richly  decorated  room,  with  a  few 
rather  daring  pictures  on  the  walls  and 
much  gilding  about  the  ceiling.  The  hot 
air,  heavy  with  tobacco  smoke  and  fumes 
of  one  kind  and  another,  met  me  in  a  blast 
as  I  entered,  and  involuntarily  I  thought  of 
a  sweat  shop  I  had  once  seen  in  my  earlier 
days.  But  the  sensation  passed  and  left 
me  warm  and  exhilarated.  As  I  passed 
along  a  man  looked  at  me  and  half  nodded. 
I  knew  he  was  the  proprietor.  I  made  my 
way  in  and  caught  the  dealer's  expression- 
less eye,  and  taking  out  a  note  as  carelessly 
as  if  my  pockets  were  stuffed  with  them, 
I  glanced  over  the  board  to  select  my  bet. 
At  one  end  of  the  table  sat  the  large,  heavy- 
browed,  middle-aged  man  I  had  run  into 


one  night  on  the  stairway  leading  from  the 
alley  to  the  building  where  I  had  my  office. 
He  was  somewhat  tipsy  and  evidently  in 
bad  luck;  for  he  was  heated  and  was  bet- 
ting wildly.   Near  by  sat  a  big,  sour-looking 
fellow,  flashily  dressed,  whom  I  recognized 
as  having  been  one  of  my  fellow-travellers 
on  the  side-tracked  train,  the  one  who  had 
talked  to  the  trainmen  of  their  wrongs.    He 
still  wore  his  paste  diamonds,  his  silk  hat 
and  patent  leather  shoes.   But  I  took  litde 
notice  of  these.   Casually,  as  I  dropped  my 
note,  my  eye  fell  on  the  player  at  the  middle 
of  the  table.    He  was  surrounded  by  stacks 
of  chips.  As  I  looked  he  raked  in  a  new  pile ; 
at  least,  a  hundred  dollars,  and  he  never 
changed  a  particle.    He  was  calmer  than 
the  dealer  before  him.    He  was  in  evening 
dress  and  success  had  given  him  quite  an 
air.   I  caught  up  my  note  without  knowing 
it  and  fell  back  behind  a  group  of  young  men 
who  had  just  come  up.   Curious  things  hap- 
pen sometimes.    I  found  my  note  doubled 
up  in  my  hand  when  I  had  got  out  of  doors, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later.   All  I  remember 
is  my  revulsion  at  seeing  that  gambler  sit- 
ting there  raking  in  money  so  calmly,  with 
my  money  for  his  stake  in  his  pocket,  and 
I  turned  out  for  him :  an  adventurer  who 
said  all  American  women  were  at  his  bid- 
ding.   It  recalled  to  me  the  girl  I  had  seen 
on  the  train  and  had  handed,  later,  into  her 
carriage,  and  the  good  resoultions  I  had 
formed.    And  it  strung  me  up  like  wine. 
I  felt  that  I  was  a  coward  to  have  come 
there  and  as  bad  as  Pushkin. 

Just  as  I  turned  to  leave  the  place  a  party 
of  young  fellows  entered  the  room.  They 
had  just  come  from  a  dinner  at  Mr.  Leigh's, 
as  I  understood  from  their  talk,  and  were 
"going  on"  to  a  dance  unless  the  luck 
should  run  to  suit  them.  They  were  in  high 
spirits.  "Mr.  Leigh's  champagne"  having 
done  its  work,  and  they  were  evidently  hab- 
itues of  the  place,  and  good  patrons,  I 
judged  from  the  obsequious  respect  paid 
them  by  the  attendants.  The  leader  of 
them  was  a  large,  rather  good-looking 
young  fellow,  but  with  marks  of  dissi- 
pation on  a  face  without  a  line  of  refine- 
ment in  it.  The  others  all  seemed  to  be 
his  followers.  They  greeted  familiarly 
and  by  name  the  eager  attendants  who 
rushed  forward  to  take  their  coats,  and 
the  leader  asked  them  casually  who  was  in 
to-night. 
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~.  "The  Count's  here,  I  think,  sir,"  said 
one  whom  they  called  Billy. 

"The  Count!  Coll  McSheen's  staked 
him  again,"  said  the  young  leader.  "And 
he  swore  to  me  he'd  never  let  him  have  an- 
other cent,  with  oaths  enough  to  damn  him 
deeper  than  he  will  be  damned  anyhow. 
Come  on,  I'll  skin  him  clean." 

I  lingered  for  a  moment  to  see  him  "  skin  " 
Pushkin. 

They  sauntered  up  to  the  table  and, 
after  a  greeting  to  the  Count,  began  to  toss 
bills  on  the  board  as  though  they  grew  on 
trees.  The  least  of  them  would  have  kept 
me  going  for  months.  I  had  never  seen 
money  handled  so  before  and  it  staggered 
me. 

"  Who  is  that  young  man  ?  "  I  asked  of  a 
man  near  me,  nodding  toward  the  leader. 
"  He  must  be  pretty  rich." 

"Rich!  You  bet.  He's  Jim  Canter. 
Got  all  his  daddy's  money  and  going  to  get 
all  the  Argand  and  Leigh  piles  some  day. 
He'll  need  it,  too,"  added  my  informant. 

"  I  should  think  so."  I  recalled  his  name 
in  connection  with  Miss  Leigh's  name  in 
the  account  of  the  ball,  and  I  was  feeling 
a  little  tytter. 

"Why,  he'd  just  as  lief  try  to  corner 
water  as  to  bet  a  hundred  dollar  bill  on  a 
card.  This  is  just  play  to  him.  He'd  give 
all  he'd  win  to-night  to  any  one  of  his 
women." 

"His  women?" 

"  Yes.    He's  one  of  the  real  upper  class." 

My  soul  revolted  at  the  thought  of  this 
man  standing  as  the  type  of  our  upper 
class,  and  I  was  turning  away  when  Push- 
kin shoved  back  his  chair.  As  I  turned  he 
looked  up  and  I  saw  him  start,  though  I  did 
not  catch  his  glance.  The  dealer  saw  him, 
too,  and  as  he  looked  at  me  I  caught  his 
eye.  He  motioned  to  me,  but  I  took  no  no- 
tice. As  I  walked  out  the  man  near  the 
door  spoke  to  me. 

"  There's  supper  in  the  next  room." 

"  Thank  you.    I  don't  want  it." 

"Come  in  again.  Better  luck  to-mor- 
row." 

"  For  you,  I  hope,"  I  said,  and  I  saw  his 
mystification. 

I  had  of  late  been  having  an  uncomfort- 
able thought  which  was  beginning  to  worry 
me.  The  idea  of  doing  away  with  myself 
had  suggested  itself  to  me  from  time  to 
time.    I  do  not  mean  that  I  ever  thought 


I  should  really  do  it;  for  when  I  reflected 
seriously,  I  knew  I  should  not.  In  the  first 
place,  I  was  afraid;  and  in  the  next  place, 
I  never  gave  up  the  belief  that  I  should 
some  day  achieve  success.  But  the  idea 
would  come  up  to  me  and  now  began  to 
pester  me.  I  had  a  pistol  which  I  could 
never  bring  myself  to  pawn,  though  nearly 
everything  else  was  pledged.  I  put  the  pis- 
tol away;  but  this  did  not  help  matters;  it 
looked  like  cowardice.  So  that  evening  I 
had  taken  the  pistol  out  and  put  it  into  my 
pocket  when  I  went  into  the  street.  If  I 
could  only  catch  some  burglar  breaking  into 
a  bank,  or  some  ruffian  beating  a  woman,  or 
some  scoundrel  committing  any  crime,  it 
would  attract  attention,  and  I  might  get 
work.  I  often  used  to  think  thus,  but  noth- 
ing ever  happened,  and  I  knew  nothing 
would  happen  that  evening  when  I  walked 
out  of  the  gambling  house.  So  presently 
the  pistol  began  to  be  in  my  way,  and  my 
mind  went  to  working  again  on  the  ease 
with  which  I  could  go  to  my  office  and  lock 
myself  in.  Still  I  kept  on,  and  presently 
I  found  myself  near  the  river,  a  black  stream 
that  I  had  often  thought  of  as  the  Styx.  It 
was  as  black  and  silent  now,  as  it  slipped 
on  in  the  darkness,  as  the  River  of  Death. 
I  was  sauntering  along,  chewing  the  cud 
of  fancy,  wholly  bitter — and  sinking  lower 
and  lower  every  step  in  the  slough  of  de- 
spond, working  over  what  would  come  if 
I  should  suddenly  chuck  up  the  whole 
business  and  get  out  of  life — pondering 
how  I  should  destroy  all  marks  by  which 
there  could  be  any  possibility  of  identifica- 
tion, when  the  current  of  my  thoughts,  if 
that  moody  train  of  dismal  reflection  could 
be  dignified  with  such  a  name,  was  turned 
aside  by  a  very  small  incident.  As  I  wan- 
dered on  in  the  darkness,  a  figure  of  a  wo- 
man standing  in  the  shadow  at  a  corner  of 
an  alley  arrested  my  attention.  Even  in  the 
gloom  the  attitude  of  dejection  was  such  as 
to  strike  me,  and  I  saw  or  felt,  I  know  not 
which,  that  her  eyes  were  on  me,  and  that 
in  some  dim,  distant  way  they  contained 
an  appeal.  I  saw  that  she  was  young,  and 
in  the  dusk  the  oval  outline  of  a  face  that 
might  have  both  refinement  and  beauty 
challenged  my  attention.  Was  she  a  beg- 
gar or  only  an  unhappy  outcast,  waiting  in 
the  darkness  for  the  sad  reward  which  evil 
chance  might  fling  to  her  wretchedness? 
I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  thinking  that 
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she  might  beg  of  me,  and  I  would  give  her  a 
small  portion  of  my  slender  store,  but  she 
said  nothing  and  I  passed  on.  After  a  lit- 
tle, however,  still  thinking  of  her  dejected 
air  and  with  a  sudden  sympathy  for  her 
wretchedness,  I  turned  back.  She  was  still 
standing  where  I  left  her.  I  passed  slowly 
by  her,  but  she  said  nothing,  though  I  felt 
again  that  her  eyes  were  on  me.  Then  my 
curiosity,  or  possibly,  I  may  say,  my  inter- 
est, being  aroused,  I  turned  again  and 
walked  by  her. 

"Why  so  sad  to-night?"  I  said,  with 
words  which  might  have  been  flippant,  but 
in  a  tone  which  she  instantly  recognized  for 
sympathy.  She  turned  half  away  and  said 
nothing  and  I  stood  silent  watching  her,  for 
her  face  must  once  have  been  almost  beau- 
tiful, though  it  was  now  sadly  marred,  and 
an  ugly  scar  across  her  eye  and  cheek,  as  if 
it  might  have  come  from  the  slash  of  a  ra- 
zor, made  that  side  drawn  and  distorted. 

"  Do  you  want  money  ?  " 

She  slowly  shook  her  head  without  look- 
ing at  me. 

"What  is  it,  then?  Maybe  I  can  help 
you?" 

She  turned  slowly  and  looked  at  me  with 
such  indescribable  hopelessness  in  her  face 
that  my  heart  went  out  to  her. 

"No,  I'm  past  help  now." 

"  Oh,  no,  you're  not."  My  spirits  rose 
with  the  words,  and  I  felt  suddenly  as  if  I 
had  risen  out  of  the  slough  which  had  been 
drawing  me  down  until  it  had  almost  over- 
whelmed me,  and  as  though  I  had  gotten 
my  feet  on  a  firm  place  where  I  could  reach 
out  a  hand  to  help  this  despairing  and  sink- 
ing sister. 

"  Yes,  past  help  now." 

"  Come  and  walk  with  me."  And  as  she 
did  not  stir,  I  took  her  hand  and  drew  it 
through  my  arm  and  gently  led  her  for- 
ward along  the  street.  I  had  a  strange 
feeling  as  I  walked  along.  I  somehow  felt 
as  though  I  had  escaped  from  something 
which  had  been  dragging  me  down.  It  was 
a  strange  walk  and  a  strange  and  tragic 
story  that  she  told  me;  of  having  left  her 
home  in  the  country,  inspired  by  the  de- 
sire to  do  something  and  be  something 
more  than  she  was,  a  simple  farmer's 
daughter,  in  another  State  with  some  lit- 
tle education  such  as  the  country  schools 
could  give;  of  having  secured  a  po- 
sition in  a  big  shop  where,  for  a  small  sum, 


she  worked  all  day  and  learned  to  see  and 
love  fine  clothes  and  beautiful  things;  of 
having  fallen  in  with  one  or  two  gay  com- 
panions in  this  and  other  shops  who  wore 
the  fine  clothes  and  had  the  beautiful 
things  she  admired;  of  having  been  put 
forward  because  she  was  pretty  and  polite; 
and  then  of  having  met  a  young  man,  well 
dressed  and  with  fine  manners;  of  having 
fallen  in  love  with  him  and  of  having  ac- 
cepted his  attentions  and  his  gifts;  and 
then,  of  having  been  led  astray  by  him; 
and  then  of  such  an  act  of  base  betrayal  as, 
had  I  not  had  it  substantiated  afterward 
in  every  horrid  detail,  I  should  never  have 
believed.  I  had  known  something  of  the 
wickedness  of  men  and  the  evil  of  an  un- 
controlled life  in  the  city,  where  the  vilest 
passions  of  the  heart  are  given  play,  but  I 
had  never  dreamed  of  anything  so  revolt- 
ing as  the  story  this  girl  told  me  that  night. 
She  had  been  deliberately  and  with  malice 
aforethought  lured  not  only  to  her  destruc- 
tion but  to  a  life  of  slavery  so  vile  as  to  be 
unbelievable.  The  man  who  had  secured 
her  heart  used  his  power  over  her  to  seize 
and  sell  her  into  a  slavery  for  which  there 
is  no  name  which  could  be  used  on  the 
printed  page.  Here,  stricken  by  the  horror 
of  her  situation,  she  had  attempted  to  es- 
cape from  her  captors,  but  had  been  bodily 
beaten  into  submission.  Then  she  had 
made  a  wild  dash  for  liberty  and  had  been 
seized  and  slashed  with  a  knife  until  she 
fell  under  her  wounds  and  her  life  was  in 
imminent  danger. 

From  this  time  she  gave  up  and  became 
the  slave  of  the  woman  of  the  house: 
"  Smooth  Ally,"  she  said  they  called  her; 
but  she  would  not  give  me  her  name  or  her 
address.  She  would  have  her  killed,  she 
feared,  if  she  did  so.  Here  she  gradually 
had  yielded  to  her  fate  and  had  lived  in  com- 
pany with  her  other  slaves,  some  willing, 
some  as  unwilling  as  herself,  until  finally 
her  place  was  needed  for  one  more  use- 
ful to  her  owner,  when  she  had  been  handed 
on  from  one  owner  to  another,  always  sink- 
ing in  the  scale  lower  and  lower,  until  at 
last  she  had  been  turned  into  the  street  with 
her  choice  limited  only  to  the  river  or  the 
gutter.  Long  before  she  had  finished  her 
story  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  life  still 
held  for  me  something  which  I  might  do, 
however  poor  and  useless  I  knew  myself  to 
be.    The  only  person  I  could  think  of  who 
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might  help  her  was  Miss  Leigh.  How 
could  I  reach  her?  Could  I  write  her  of 
this  poor  creature  ?  She  could  not  go  back 
to  her  home,  she  said,  for  she  knew  that 
they  had  heard  of  her  life,  and  they  were 
"  good  and  Christian  people."  She  used  to 
write  to  and  hear  from  them,  but  it  had 
been  two  years  and  more  since  she  had 
written  or  heard  now.  Still  she  gave  me 
what  she  said  was  her  father's  address  in 
another  State,  and  I  told  her  I  would  find 
out  how  they  felt  about  her  and  would  let 
her  know.  I  gave  her  a  part  of  what  I  had. 
It  was  very  litde,  and  I  have  often  wished 
since  then  that  I  had  had  the  courage  to 
give  her  all. 

I  was  walking  on  with  her,  trying  to 
think  of  some  place  where  she  might  find 
a  shelter  and  be  taken  care  of  until  her 
friends  could  be  informed  where  she  was, 
when,  in  one  of  the  streets  in  front  of  a  bar- 
room, we  heard  mingled  laughter  and  sing- 
ing and  found  a  group  of  young  men,  ruf- 
fians and  loafers,  standing  on  the  sidewalk, 
laughing  at  the  singers  who  stood  in  the 
street.  As  we  drew  near,  I  saw  that  the 
latter  were  a  small  group  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  it  appeared  to  me  a  providence. 
Here  were  some  who  might  help  her.  At 
the  moment  that  we  approached  they  ended 
the  dirge-like  hymn  they  had  been  singing, 
and  kneeling  down  in  the  street  one  of  them 


offered  a  prayer,  after  which  a  woman 
handed  around  something  like  a  tambour- 
ine, asking  for  a  collection.  The  jeers  that 
she  encountered  might  have  daunted  a 
much  bolder  spirit  than  mine,  and  as  each 
man  either  put  in  or  pretended  to  put  some- 
thing in,  one  a  cent,  another  a  button  or  a 
cigarette-stump,  she  responded,  "Thank 
you  and  God  bless  you."  I  was  ashamed  to 
make  an  appeal  to  them  there  for  the  poor 
girl,  so  I  walked  with  her  a  little  further  on 
and  waited  until  the  blue-clad  detachment 
came  along  and  their  tormentors  retired  to 
warm  themselves,  without  and  within,  in 
the  saloon  in  front  of  which  they  had  been 
standing.  I  accosted  the  woman  who  had 
taken  up  the  collection  and  asked  her  if  she 
could  take  care  of  a  poor  girl  who  needed 
help  badly,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  kind- 
ness with  which  she  turned  and,  after  a 
moment's  glance,  held  out  her  hand  to  the 
girl. 

"  Come  with  us,"  she  said,  "  and  we  will 
take  you  where  you  will  find  friends." 

Even  then  the  young  woman  appeared 
too  frightened  to  accept  her  invitation. 
She  clung  to  me  and  seemed  to  rely  upon 
me,  asking  me  to  go  with  her,  but  partly 
from  shame  and  partly  from  what  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  better  motive,  I  told  her 
my  way  led  elsewhere,  and,  after  persua- 
sion, she  went  with  the  Salvationists. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Do  they  whisper  in  the  dark, 

And  to  one  another  call 
Through  the  perfumed  hush,  nor  mark 

Time's  remote  processional? 

Wrapt  in  silence,  do  they  hear 
Green  things  growing  overhead — 

Silver  tinklings,  thin  and  clear, 

Where  the  brook  slants  o'er  its  bed? 

Do  they  never  seek  to  rise 

From  the  clods  about  them  pressed, 
Love's  old  hunger  in  their  eyes, 

Love's  old  ardors  in  their  breast? 

When  each  new  spring  brings  again 

Gush  of  song  and  flush  of  bloom, 
And  the  warm  breath  of  the  rain 

Blown  through  aisles  of  verdurous  gloom- 
When  the  twilights  ebb  and  flow, 

And  through  evening  dews  and  musk 
Violet  shadows  come  and  go 

Round  young  lovers  in  the  dusk — 


Then  do  rumors  and  desires, 

Borne  through  death's  unsunned  eclipse, 
In  them  wake  the  ancient  fires? 

Dreams  of  lips  upon  their  lips? 

Groping  touch  of  babes  that  roves 
O'er  the  bosom's  throbbing  swell? 

Children's  laughter  in  the  groves? 
Twinkling  footsteps  in  the  dell? 

All  the  fond,  far  plaintive  things 
Vanished  with  the  vanished  years — 

Bring  these  no  dear  comfortings? 
In  the  dust  no  healing  tears? 

And  when  summer  days  are  long, 
And  the  bees  drone  in  the  flowers, 

And  the  pewits  lift  their  song, 
Iterant  through  sunlit  hours; 

From  the  mossy  woodpaths  where 
Youth  pursued,  'mid  trailing  boughs, 

Rosy  shapes  with  streaming  hair 
Sidewise  blown  from  ivory  brows; 


Feel  they  not  the  kindling  blood 

In  their  dead  veins  stir  and  leap, 
And  old  longings,  like  a  flood, 
*     Through  their  troubled  quiet  sweep? 

Or,  when  winter  days  are  drear, 
And  o'er  many  a  sparkling  roof 

Curls  the  smoke  of  household  cheer, 
Of  love's  vestal  flame  the  proof — 

When  through  purple  shades  of  night, 
Past  the  wind-swept,  snowy  wood, 

Winks  the  watched-for  windowed  light, 
Star  of  love's  solicitude — 


See  they  not  in  signals  mute 

Lifted  hands  that  gleam  and  wave, 

While  the  riotous  currents  shoot 

Through  the  frost-bands  of  the  grave? 

Barefoot  milkmaids  as  they  pass 

Singing  to  the  vocal  morn ; 
Shining  fruit  in  orchard  grass; 

Sickles  flashing  'mid  the  corn ; 

Yule-logs  blazing  on  the  hearth ; 

Smiles  and  kindly  speech  of  men; 
All  the  homely  ways  of  earth — 

Yearn  they  not  for  these  again? 


Or,  pavilioned  round  with  sleep, 
Missing  naught  that  they  forego, 

Do  they  lie  content  to  keep 
Secrets  that  we  do  not  know? 
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ENGLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH 

FROM  AN  AMERICAN  POINT  OF  VIEW 

AN  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  TOWN 


|0  announce  too  much 
of  what  one  means  to 
do  is  the  best  way  not 
to  do  it  at  all,"  says 
Talleyrand.  We  all 
know  how  dangerous  it 
is  to  promise  pleasure 
to  others  from  what  has  pleased  us.  Our 
dearest  friend  may  seem  but  a  dull  dog  to 
the  stranger  to  whom  we  introduce  him. 
The  book,  the  play,  the  picture,  the  tour  in 
a  new  country,  the  hotel  in  which  we  have 
been  comfortable,  all  these  we  may  praise 
to  another,  and  he  only  finds  them  com- 
monplace or  positively  disagreeable. 

There  are,  however,  two  things  that  I 
dare  announce  to  the  traveller  as  super- 
latively beautiful.  If  he  be  disappointed 
the  fault  is  his,  and  not  my  praise  of  them. 
The  pictures  of  Velasquez  in  the  Prado  at 
Madrid,  Tand  an  English  country  landscape 
in  May,  surpass  any  possible  preliminary 
praise  of  them.  You  may  announce  what 
you  will,  but  the  reality  still  surpasses  the 
promise.  x 

Twenty  miles  out  of  London,  and  the 
sun  is  shining,  and  the  train  glides  along 
with  green  fields,  hedges  of  hawthorn, 
trees  blossoming  on  every  side.  England 
looks  to  be  the  huge  well-cared-for  farm 
of  a  Croesus.  The  absence  of  much  sun- 
light, so  distressing  to  the  American  in 
London,  is  an  advantage  now.  True,  the 
country  is  an  old  country,  and  had  been 
ploughed  and  planted  and  harrowed  for 
close  on  to  a  thousand  years  before  Amer- 
ica was  even  discovered.  This  gives  the 
country-side  a  mellowness  and  well- 
groomed  look,  and  the  vaporous  sunlight 
softens  all  the  outlines,  hides  the  harsh 
features,  and  gives  the  landscape  the 
dreamy,  far-away,  misty  loveliness  of  a 
mirage.  Just  now  the  fields  that  are  not 
brown,  having  been  turned  up  for  sowing, 
are  of  a  delicate  green,  and  hundreds  of 
sheep  and  lambs  scurry  about  as  the  train 
flies  by.    If  I   were  an  Englishman,  it 


seems  to  me  that  I  should  grow  positively 
thirsty  for  this  scene  if  I  were  long  away 
from  it.  There  seem  to  be  no  angles; 
field  melts  into  field,  and  hedge  into  hedge, 
with  here  and  there  a  ribbon  of  road  which 
seems  to  join  rather  than  to  separate  them. 
The  houses,  big  and  little,  are  all  of  brick 
or  stone  and  have  the  advantage  of  lending 
their  interstices  to  ivy  and  climbing  roses, 
and  the  older  they  are  the  softer  the  color 
and  outline.  Houses  of  wood  look  to  be 
dishevelled  and  shabby  as  they  grow  old, 
while  brick  and  stone  are  the  more  digni- 
fied the  older  they  grow. 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  the  midlands  of 
England  are  as  fertile  and  easily  cultivated 
as  any  similar  number  of  acres  in  the  world, 
and  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  they  seem  so. 

But  where  are  all  the  people?  Did  we 
leave  them  all  in  London,  and  Oxford,  and 
Worcester,  and  Birmingham  ?  All  through 
the  afternoon  and  into  the  early  evening 
we  travel,  and  I  could  have  counted  more 
houses,  certainly  more  sheep,  than  men 
and  women  from  the  carriage  window.  It 
may  be  a  holiday,  it  may  be  the  day's 
work  is  finished,  it  may  be  that  the  laborers, 
slow-moving,  and  sombrely  clad  in  grays 
and  browns,  are  not  so  distinctly  seen  in 
this  soft  light.  In  any  case,  it  seems  as 
though  one  might  step  out  and  take  pos- 
session of  as  much  of  this  lovely  country 
as  one  cared  to,  and  this  adds  still  another 
quality  to  the  charm.  There  is  solitude 
without  loneliness.  It  is  so  well  cared  for, 
so  gentle  and  cultivated  in  appearance,  that 
one  feels  the  centuries  of  human  toil,  the 
intimate  companionship  of  men,  but  with- 
out their  interruption. 

England  is  London  says  one,  England  is 
Parliament  says  another,  England  is  the 
Empire  says  still  another;  but  if  I  be  not 
much  mistaken,  this  stretch  of  green  fields, 
these  hills  and  valleys,  these  hedges  and 
fruit  trees,  this  soft  landscape,  is  the  Eng- 
land men  love.  In  India  and  Canada  and 
Australia,  in  their  ships  at  sea,  in  their 
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knots  of  soldiery  all  over  the  world,  Eng- 
lishmen must  close  their  eyes  at  times,  and 
when  they  do  they  see  these  fields  green  and 
brown,  these  hedges  dusted  with  the  soft 
snow  of  blossoms,  these  houses  hung  with 
roses  and  ivy,  and  when  the  eyes  open  they 
are  moist  with  these  memories.  The 
pioneer,  the  sailor,  the  soldier,- the  colonist, 
may  fight,  and  struggle,  and  suffer,  and 
proclaim  his  pride  in  his  new  home,  in  his 
new  possessions,  but  these  are  the  love  of  a 
wife,  of  children,  of  friends;  that  other  is 
the  love,  with  its  touch  of  adoration,  that  is 
not  less,  nor  more,  but  still  different,  that 
mysterious  mingling  of  care  for,  and  awe 
of,  the  one  who  brought  you  into  the  world. 

This  is  the  England,  I  take  it,  that  makes 
one  feel  his  duty  to  be  his  religion,  and  the 
England  that  every  American  comes  to  as 
to  a  shrine.  When  this  is  sunk  in  the  sea, 
or  trampled  over  by  a  host  of  invading 
Germans,  or  mauled  into  bankruptcy  by 
pandering  politicians  and  sour  socialists, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  the  whole 
world  will  have  been  lost;  and  no  artist 
will  ever  be  able  to  paint  such  a  picture 
again,  for  nowhere  else  is  there  just  this 
texture  of  canvas,  just  this  quality  of  pig- 
ment, just  these  fifteen  centuries  of  atmos- 
phere. 

One  cannot  describe  every  country  town 
in  England,  so  I  have  chosen  the  one  I 
love  best.  If  it  is  more  beautiful  than 
other  country  towns,  if  I  am  partial,  even 
prejudiced,  in  regard  to  it,  so  much  the 
better.  Criticism  seldom  errs  too  much 
on  the  kindly  side. 

This  particular  town  had  a  castle,  built 
by  no  less  a  person  than  a  daughter  of  the 
great  King  Alfred,  who  led  his  Saxon 
neighbors  in  driving  off  the  Danes.  This 
town  had  a  charter  granted  to  it  by  the 
King  three  hundred  years  before  Columbus 
sailed  into  the  west.  It  is  an  old  town  even 
for  England;  its  hoary  antiquity  drifts  out 
beyond  the  harbor  of  American  imagina- 
tion into  an  unknown  sea.  To  an  Amer- 
ican it  is  almost  too  old  to  be  true.  One 
might  as  well  say  in  an  Oklahoma  village 
that  Adam  lived  here !  At  such  a  distance 
of  time  years  are  too  indistinct  to  be  worth 
numbering.  The  town  hall  stood  in  the 
main  street  (and  still  stands  there)  when  the 
Mayflower  set  sail,  and  one  of  the  local 
inns  was  an  old  established  hostelry  before 
We  made  our  first  noise  in  the  world,  taking 


pot-shots  at  the  redcoats  near  Lexington. 
The  members  of  one  family  represented 
the  town  in  Parliament  for  several  centuries, 
and  the  old  corn-mill  dates  back  almost 
to  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 

In  a  wholesome  old  age  the  features,  the 
speech,  the  manners,  the  opinions  soften; 
thus  a  gentle  old  lady  has  a  charm  that  no 
youthful  maiden,  be  she  ever  so  beautiful, 
can  rival.  As  for  men,  I  wonder  that  any 
woman  is  willing  to  marry  a  man  under 
forty.  So  it  is  with  a  town.  Not  Time 
itself  can  ever  console  us  for  the  lack  of  this 
long  vista  back  through  the  centuries. 
Neither  dollars  nor  energy  can  manufacture 
mellowness. 

There  is  no  lack  of  manuals,  documents 
and  erudite  treatises  on  the  economic,  polit- 
ical, religious  and  social  life  of  England. 
The  student  need  only  look  through  the 
catalogue  of  any  large  library  to  find  data 
for  the  support  of  his  theories,  or  theories 
with  which  to  confirm  his  data.  But  when 
all  is  known  that  has  been  written  on  the 
laws  and  traditions  and  customs  that  in- 
fluence the  life  of  a  nation,  there  still  re- 
mains the  peculiar  atmosphere,  the  social 
climate,  that  thermometers  and  barometers 
can  only  register;  they  can  no  more  de- 
scribe them  than  a  box  of  colors  can  paint 
a  picture.  This  must  be  acknowledged  in 
describing  an  English  country  town. 

Given  the  differences  between  a  republic 
and  a  monarchy;  between  a  new  country 
and  an  old  country;  a  country  where  there 
are  still  millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied 
land,  and  a  country  where  the  land  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  few  landlords; 
a  country  that  has  had  free  education  ever 
since  it  was  settled,  and  a  country  where 
education  was  for  centuries  considered  un- 
desirable, or  at  any  rate,  unnecessary,  for 
the  masses;  a  nation  where  distinctions  of 
class  are  recognized  in  the  constitution 
itself,  and  a  country  where  no  such  distinc- 
tions, political  or  social,  are  generally  ac- 
cepted; and  even  then  there  are  still 
differences  which  cannot  be  tagged  with 
names,  but  which  are  plants  centuries  old, 
and  having  qualities  not  to  be  analyzed, 
qualities  like  those  of  old  pictures  or  old 
wines,  born  of  age. 

The  moment  the  stranger  puts  questions 
to  his  neighbor  in  this  English  town — a 
town,  I  may  say  in  passing,  of  about  six 
thousand  inhabitants — the  first  differences 
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discover  themselves.  The  Englishman  of 
Northbridge  in  England  does  not  know  as 
much,  nor  does  he  take  as  much  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  his  town,  as  does  the 
American  of  Bear's  Cove,  Massachusetts. 
The  whole  machinery  of  local  government, 
until  very  lately,  was  based  upon  tradi- 
tions, the  origins  of  which  are  only  known 
to  the  antiquary  or  the  student.  In  Eng- 
land laws  are  almost  always  the  out- 
growth of  custom  and  tradition;  in  Amer- 
ica the  laws  were  made  brand-new  for  a 
particular  purpose,  easily  recognizable  by 
the  least  profound  observer.  In  England 
the  laws  of  the  land  are  helped  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  same  customs  and  habits 
which  made  the  laws  also  made  the  man 
who  obeys  them,  and  he  wears  them  like 
a  well-worn  suit  of  clothes.  In  America 
the  man  made  the  laws,  and  feels  rather 
superior  to  them,  as  one  might  feel  toward 
clothes  not  altogether  comfortable  in  their 
fit.  This  is  part  of  the  secret  of  the  law- 
abidingness  of  the  Englishman  and  the 
American  tendency  to  law-def yingness.  It 
is  not  strange  then  that  the  American  knows 
more  about  the  affairs  of  his  town  than  does 
the  Englishman.  One  would  naturally  be 
better  informed  about  one's  own  children 
than  about  one's  ancestors. 

In  England,  too,  the  people  have  not 
had  the  franchise  long,  and  consequently 
the  masses  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  feel, 
or  to  take  upon  themselves,  much  political 
responsibility.  The  middle  and  lower 
classes  are  only  just  beginning  to  question 
the  political  and  social  status  quo.  For 
centuries  it  has  not  occurred  to  them  that 
things  could  be  other  than  they  are.  "  It 
has  always  been  so"  has  been  until  lately 
the  stupefying  reason  for  letting  things 
alone.  America,  on  the  contrary,  was 
born  of  revolt  against  the  political,  social 
and  religious  status  quo,  and  England  was 
left  for  two  hundred  years  more  of  "it  has 
always  been  so,"  when  her  rebellious  ones 
sailed  away  to  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 

In  America,  politics  ranks  as  one  of  the 
domestic  virtues;  in  England  politics  has 
been,  and  is  largely  even  now,  the  obligatory 
occupation  of  the  few  who  can  afford  it, 
though  this  state  of  things  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing in  both  town  and  country  since  the 
widening  of  the  franchise  and  the  passing 
of  the  Corporation  Act.  In  America  it 
may  almost  be  set  down  as  an  incontro- 
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vertible  proposition  that  no  man  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  wealth  and  social  position,  for 
example,  could  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  England  until  the  last 
few  years  no  man  could  have  hoped  to 
succeed  in  politics  without  a  private  in- 
come; in  America  nothing  is  such  an 
awkward  handicap  as  great  wealth,  while 
if  part  of  this  wealth  were  spent  in  the  inno- 
cent recreation  of  keeping  a  racing-stable, 
political  preferment  would  be  absolutely 
prohibited.  The  English  people  as  a 
whole  still  look  to  wealth  and  position  to 
govern  them,  while  in  America  the  people 
are  still  jealous,  not  to  say  unreasonably  sus- 
picious, of  wealth  and  power. 

These  are  the  larger,  the  enveloping 
reasons  why  the  American  in  his  country 
town  takes  more  interest  in  its  political 
affairs  than  does  the  Englishman  in  his. 
The  Englishman's  town  was  made  for  him, 
and  the  centuries  have  swathed  it  in  customs 
that  are  almost  sacred.  The  American's 
town  he  made  himself,  and  he  looks  upon  it 
not  as  a  graven  image,  but  as  a  model  of  clay 
that  may  be  often  and  easily  altered  without 
sacrilege  and  probably  with  advantage. 

The  country  town  in  England  serves  as 
well  to  exploit  all  these  national  differences 
as  though  it  were  England  under  a  micro- 
scope. The  classes  are  as  distinctly  marked 
as  though  they  wore  uniforms.  At  the  base 
of  the  social  pyramid  are  the  agricultural 
laborers  earning  from $2.50  to$3.25  a  week; 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  laborers  in  England 
earn  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  or  less.  A 
fact  worth  remembering  when  we  revise  our 
tariff!  Then  the  farm  servants  and  house 
servants  of  the  small  gentry,  earning,  the 
men  from  $90  to  $250  a  year,  the  women 
from  $60  to  $125  a  year;  then  the  shop- 
keepers and  their  assistants  and  em- 
ployees; then  the  richer  merchants,  and 
mill  or  factory  owners,  and  ranking  with 
them  the  local  professional  men,  lawyers, 
doctors,  Dissenting  ministers,  land  agents, 
and  the  like;  next  come  the  gentlemen 
farmers  and  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England;  and 
finally  the  county  gentlemen  and  the  neigh- 
boring nobility,  with  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county,  often  a  great  noble,  as  the 
official  and  political  apex. 

The  manufacturer,  mill-owner  and  the 
like  receives  of  course  both  social  and 
official  recognition  according  to  his  success 
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and  his  wealth.  As  we  have  noted  else- 
where, the  successful  brewer  or  manufac- 
turer often  crowns  his  career  by  being 
made  a  peer,  when  he  leaves  his  own  class 
and  enters  another.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  great  lawyer,  the  successful  politician, 
and  so  on.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
believe  the  physician  is  the  only  representa- 
tive of  success  in  the  professions  who  thus 
far  has  failed  to  reach  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage. 

In  the  New  England  town  I  have  in 
mind — and  very  proud  I  am  to  keep  it  in 
my  memory — of  about  the  same  size  and 
relative  importance  as  the  English  town 
I  am  describing,  the  governor  of  the  State, 
who  happens  to  live  there,  and  the  cashier 
of  the  local  bank,  and  the  shopkeeper,  if  he 
chance  to  be  an  interesting  companion  on 
account  of  his  antiquarian  knowledge,  and 
the  editor  of  the  small  local  newspaper,  if 
he  be  of  intelligent  proportions,  would  meet 
at  one  another's  houses,  if  their  common 
tastes  made  it  agreeable.  But  it  would  be 
considered  the  height  of  social  glory  in  this 
English  town  should  a  shopkeeper,  no  mat- 
ter how  big  the  shop,  or  a  bank  cashier,  no 
matter  what  his  erudition,  or  even  a  phy- 
sician or  small  solicitor,  or  small  factory 
proprietor,  find  himself  on  equal  terms  at 
the  table  of  one  of  the  county  nobility,  much 
more  at  the  table  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county,  except  on  some  occasion  of  a 
formal  function.  Though  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  is  usually  a  man  of 
rank,  he  may  be  in  no  sense  superior  in 
social  weight  to  other  nobles  in  the  county; 
for  the  time  being  he  outranks  them  by 
right  of  his  office. 

If  you  cannot  be  a  duke  with  a  large 
rent-roll  in  England,  by  all  means  be  an 
agreeable  American,  for  to  one  and  the 
other  all  doors  are  open.  You  dine  with 
all  classes,  and  all  are  willing  to  dine  with 
you.  No  one  is  jealous  of  you,  no  one 
envious;  no  one  suspects  you  of  pride  or 
vainglory,  because,  being  a  sovereign  your- 
self, you  are  equally  at  home  with  sover- 
eigns or  with  the  people  abroad.  No  one 
else  can  have  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
warm  friendships  with  all  classes,  and 
consequently  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  life,  of  men  and  women  of  every 
social  grade. 

Just  as  the  wages  are  smaller,  so  the 
salaries  and  incomes  are  smaller  among 


these  people  than  with  us.  The  largest 
house  in  the  town,  built  of  brick,  with 
garden,  greenhouse  and  small  stable,  and 
containing  rooms  ample  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  family  of  six,  keeping  a  governess 
and  seven  servants,  keeping  two  horses  and 
doing  a  fair  amount  of  entertaining,  such 
an  establishment  as  this  can  be  kept  going, 
without  painstaking  economy,  on  an  in- 
come of  $6,000  or  $7,000  a  year.  In  no 
place  in  America  would  the  upkeep  of  a 
similar  establishment  for  such  a  sum  be 
humanly  possible.  In  the  first  place,  the 
governess  and  seven  servants  would  require 
in  wages  $2,500  a  year,  while  a  similar 
staff  in  England  would  cost  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  $900  a  year.  This  particular 
house  was  in  the  town  itself,  and  was  far 
more  comfortable  than  the  majority  of  the 
houses  in  the  town.  People  with  an  aver- 
age income  of  from  one  thousand  to  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year  live  in  far  more  con- 
venient houses  in  America  than  in  England. 
The  matter  of  water,  heat,  lighting,  suitable 
kitchens  and  laundries,  is  insisted  upon 
with  us,  and  is  lacking  to  an  appalling 
extent  in  English  country  or  even  town 
houses,  and  also  in  the  more  pretentious 
country  houses  themselves.  The  houses  of 
the  poorer  classes,  laborers,  clerks,  servants 
and  the  like,  are  mere  boxes,  with  none  of 
the  conveniences  to  which  Americans  even 
of  the  poorer  classes  are  accustomed. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  live 
in  houses  admirably  equipped  as  to  bath- 
rooms, lighting  and  heating  conveniences 
and  the  like,  where  hundreds  are  thus 
housed  in  England.  Indeed,  America  is  in 
a  class  quite  by  herself,  so  far  as  mechan- 
ical contrivances  for  personal  comfort  are 
concerned,  as  compared  with  England,  or 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
average  level  of  comfort  is  far  higher  than 
anywhere  else,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  rarer  and  more 
luxurious  and  more  refined  demands  of  the 
more  cultivated.  At  any  rate,  America  is 
easily  chief  among  dwelling-places  where 
mediocrity  has  nearest  approached  to  its 
millennium.  Rent,  clothes,  service,  wines, 
beer,  spirits,  tobacco,  all  are  cheaper  in  the 
English  than  in  the  American  town,  and 
prices  of  meats,  vegetables,  bread,  butter, 
poultry,  eggs,  much  the  same.  In  this  par- 
ticular town  in  Shropshire,  however,  the 
beef  and  mutton,  though  costing  about  the 
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same  amount,  or  a  little  less,  per  pound,  are 
very  much  better  than  in  a  similar  town  in 
Massachusetts — are  of  as  fine  a  quality,  in- 
deed, as  the  very  best  beef  and  mutton 
served  in  the  best  hotels  and  restaurants  in 
New  York.  As  you  walk  through  the  cov- 
ered outer  entrance  to  the  door  of  the  local 
inn,  you  may  taste  the  preliminary  joys  of 
the  carnivorous  gastronome,  for  there  are 
hanging  the  joints  of  beef  and  mutton,  the 
beef  getting  that  black-purple  look  which 
promises  tenderness,  and  at  dinner  the  vis- 
ual promise  is  kept  to  the  full.  There  is  no 
such  mutton  in  the  world  as  a  Welsh  sheep 
fattened  on  the  luscious  grass  of  these  hills 
and  valleys. 

"The  mountain  sheep  were  sweeter 
But  the  valley  sheep  were  fatter 
So  we  thought  it  would  be  meeter 
To  carry  off  the  latter." 

But  in  the  sheep  from  Wales  fattened 
here  one  has  both  the  sweet  and  the  fat. 
Alas!  the  preparation  of  food  in  this  town, 
as  in  all  others  I  know,  and  in  London 
itself,  except  where  foreign  cooks  and  for- 
eign methods  are  used,  is  by  no  means 
equal  in  quality  to  the  materials  provided. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of 
English  cookery  is,  that  one  is  never  tempt- 
ed to  eat  too  much!  It  satisfies  legitimate 
hunger  amply,  but  is  never  a  temptation  to 
gormandizing.  With  all  these  fertile  fields, 
it  is  a  ceaseless  source  of  wonder  to  the 
traveller  that  England  should  have  nothing 
but  potatoes  and  cabbage  and  sea-kale 
and  vegetable  marrow,  day  after  day  and 
year  in  and  year  out,  and  import  millions  of 
pounds'  worth  of  eggs — some  of  them  from 
as  far  away  as  Russia — butter,  cheese, 
poultry,  salads  and  small  vegetables.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  home-cured  ham  and 
bacon,  at  my  friend's  house  in  a  neighbor- 
ing county,  his  beef  and  his  mutton,  and  his 
famous  band  of  sturdy  children,  make  one 
pause  to  remember  that  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.  To  those  who  have 
enough  of  bread,  and  beer,  and  beef,  and 
bacon,  and  plain  vegetables,  and  to  boot 
plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  and  a  somewhat 
varied  social  life,  this  diet  is  evidently  well 
suited.  These  English,  Scotch  and  Irish 
men  and  women  of  the  well-fed  and  well- 
cared-for  classes  are  the  sturdiest  of  the 
human  race.  No  doubt  my  own  experi- 
ence is  that  of  others,  that  you  can  bear 
more  physical  fatigue  on  this  diet,  and  in 


this  climate,  than  in  America.  The  hard 
work  of  shooting  over  dogs  in  Scotland,  of 
four  and  sometimes  five  days  a  week  hunt- 
ing in  Ireland,  can  be  kept  up  for  weeks  on 
end,  with  only  a  pleasurable  sense  of 
fatigue;  while  in  our  electrical  climate,  I  am 
personally,  at  least,  able  to  do  only,  say, 
two-thirds  as  much.  Our  athletic  per- 
formances bear  me  out  in  this  assertion. 
At  the  hundred  yards,  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  quarter-mile,  at  the  high  jump 
and  other  contests  where  rapidity  and 
tremendous  momentary  exertion  are  re- 
quired, we  beat  the  English;  while  at  the 
mile,  three  miles,  and  other  tests  of 
endurance  rather  than  speed,  they  beat  us. 
Probably  the  most  noticeable  difference 
between  two  such  towns,  the  one  in  Amer- 
ica, the  other  in  England,  is  the  entire 
absenceof  foreigners  in  the  latter.  In  the 
house  f  know  best  at  home,  out  of  a  staff 
of  some  ten  or  more  people,  only  one  is  an 
American,  and  he  is  the  gardener,  and  in 
all  the  fundamentals  he  is  a  gentleman  if 
thereeverwasone.  The  others  are  from  Ire- 
land, England,  Sweden  and  France;  France, 
of  course,  supplying  the  lady  governess. 
But  here  in  the  English  town  they  are  all 
English.  In  America  the  rough  work  of 
the  laborer  is  all  done  by  the  foreigners,  the 
servants  are  all  foreigners,  the  common 
schools  are  filled  with  foreigners,  the  pau- 
pers are  practically  all  foreigners.  I  have 
lived  in  America  in  the  South,  and  West, 
and  East  for  many  years,  and  I  puzzle  my 
brains  and  prod  my  memory  but  I  cannot 
recall  that  I  have  ever  come  in  contact 
with  an  American  pauper,  though  I  know 
of  course  that  there  must  be  such.  This 
must  account  for  the  fact  that  pauperism 
seems  to  be  taken  so  much  more  for  granted 
in  England  than  in  America.  On  Satur- 
day, April  ii,  1908,  there  were  nearly  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  persons 
receiving  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  in  Lon- 
don alone,  and  they  were  practically  all 
English.  One  feels  differendy  perhaps 
about  being  a  pauper  if  other  paupers  are 
of  one's  own  breed;  so,  too,  one  feels  dif- 
ferendy about  helping  them.  They  are  a 
recognized  class  in  England,  but  no  Amer- 
ican, despite  the  distress,  vagabondage  and 
poverty  in  our  great  cities,  has  taught  him- 
self to  accept  pauperism  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  masses  of  his  own  race,  and  as  a 
necessary  tax  upon  the  State.    There  are 
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hundreds  of  towns  all  over  America  where 
a  confirmed  and  recognized  pauper  would 
be  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  man  skeleton 
or  the  fat  woman  of  a  travelling  circus.  I 
question  if  this  be  true  of  any  single  town 
in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  fact  of  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  race  makes  for  mutual 
understanding  and  solidarity.  In  spite  of 
the  social  gradations  we  have  noted,  the 
common  grounds  of  intercourse  are  no- 
where so  many  as  here:  witness  the  cricket, 
the  hunting  field;  the  dog  and  horse  and 
agricultural  and  flower  shows;  the  friendly 
and  even  confidential  relations  between  the 
landowner  and  his  farmers,  bailiffs,  woods- 
men, trainers,  jockeys,  huntsmen,  and  so 
on.  There  are  no  false  distinctions,  only 
real  distinctions,  so  the  English  claim,  and 
no  one  but  a  fool  or  an  ape  cares  to  break 
them  down.  On  ground  where  men  can 
meet  without  self-consciousness,  they  do 
meet;  but  why  should  men  who  meet 
because  they  play  cricket,  or  ride  to  hounds, 
or  breed  dogs,  or  love  flowers,  wish  to  meet 
in  the  drawing-room,  or  at  the  dinner-table, 
where  they  have  not  the  same  experience, 
the  same  opportunities,  or  common  tastes? 

Nowhere  do  men  of  sympathetic  interests 
meet  more  often  and  more  easily,  without 
thought  of  social  distinctions,  than  here, 
and  no  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
differences  of  social  rank  are  fixed,  and 
universally  recognized  and  accepted.  The 
general  understanding  of  this  rather  para- 
doxical social  situation,  and  the  smoothness 
with  which  social  life  moves,  is  due  again 
to  this  fact  that  they  are  all  English.  This 
is  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  one  another, 
which,  while  it  defies  analysis,  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  important.  Peoples  who  speak  a 
different  language  never  fully  understand 
one  another,  and  even  when  they  speak  the 
same  language,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  English,  they  constantly  fail  to 
see  eye  to  eye  to  one  another.  We  give  the 
same  words  a  different  shade  of  meaning, 
just  as  we  give  them  a  different  intonation. 
These  people  all  of  one  race,  from  highest 
to  lowest,  master  and  man,  have  an  ad- 
vantage of  mutual  understanding,  and  a 
kind  of  taciturn  sympathy  with  one  another, 
that  are  priceless  in  solving  many  of  their 
problems. 

The  very  machinery  of  government  in 
the  town  itself  runs  more  easily  for  this  fact. 


Going  from  small  to  great,  the  Parish  is 
the  smallest  unit  in  England,  having  a 
Parish  Council,  or,  if  very  small,  a  Parish 
Meeting.  Groups  of  Parishes  form  the 
Union,  the  Union  being  the  unit  for  the 
administration  of  the  Poor-Law.  Unions 
again,  where  a  Borough  is  concerned,  are 
divided  into  "Borough"  and  "District," 
*  e.  Town  and  Country.  Their  respective 
Councils  deal  with  roads,  sanitary  matters, 
etc.,  etc.  Groups  of  Unions  form  the 
County,  which  deals  with  main  roads,  edu- 
cation, lunatics,  and  so  on.  In  some  cases 
a  Union  is  partly  in  one  County  and  partly 
in  another,  then  it  is  divided  for  County 
purposes. 

The  English  town  of  Northbridge  is 
governed  as  to  water,  lighting,  roads,  sani- 
tary matters,  and  the  like,  by  a  Mayor,  and 
Town  Council,  over  which  he  presides. 
The  Town  Councillors  are  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  Borough,  who  consist  of  all 
property-owners,  practically  all  occupiers  of 
any  taxable  property,  and  lodgers  who  pay 
a  certain  specified  sum  for  their  lodgings. 
Even  the  sons  in  a  family,  twenty-one  years 
of  age  or  over,  and  living  at  home,  must 
become  lodgers  in  their  own  homes,  they 
must  have  rooms  of  their  own  in  the  house, 
which  they  may  lock  up  against  their 
parents,  and  they  must,  as  has  been  said, 
pay  a  certain  sum  therefor,  viz.,  ten  pounds 
unfurnished,  to  entitle  them  to  vote. 
Women,  too,  may  vote  for  the  Council- 
lors, but  not  for  Parliamentary  candidates. 
Married  women  may  not  vote,  and  other 
women,  spinsters  and  widows,  must  be 
property-owners,  or  lodgers  paying  a  cer- 
tain sum,  and  coming  under  the  same  rules 
as  to  their  right  to  vote  as  men.  This 
privilege  is  exercised  in  certain  places,  and 
in  certain  political  crises  appealing  particu- 
larly to  women  very  largely,  in  other 
places  and  at  other  times  scarcely  at  all. 
It  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  settled  by 
giving  figures,  since  the  numbers  differ 
widely.  In  New  Zealand,  where  the 
women  may  vote,  but  where  they  have  not 
been  obliged  to  fight  for  the  privilege,  they 
care  very  little  for  it,  and  seldom  exercise 
their  right.  To  what  extent  the  novelty  of 
the  franchise  may  influence  the  women 
voters  in  England  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to 
decide.  For  the  moment  it  is  evident  that 
the  majority  make  comparatively  little  use 
of  their  right  to  the  ballot.    At  this  present 
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writing  there  are  1,141  women  on  Boards 
of  Guardians,  2  on  Urban  District  Coun- 
cils, 146  on  Rural  District  Councils  and 
615  on  Education  Committees.  The  Coun- 
cillors elect  so  many  Aldermen,  and  from 
their  own  number  the  Aldermen  and  Coun- 
cillors elect  the  Mayor.  In  the  case  of 
Northbridge,  the  town  is  divided  into  wards 
for  the  purposes  of  elections,  but  this  is  not 
so  in  all  towns.  When  a  Town  Councillor 
is  elected  an  Alderman,  it  creates  a  vacancy 
in  his  ward,  and  there  follows  another  elec- 
tion. These  elections  take  place  every 
three  years.  The  Aldermen  are  elected 
for  six  years,  and  half  of  them  retire  every 
three  years.  This  system,  however,  only 
dates  from  1882,  the  year  of  the  passing  of 
the  Corporation  Act  by  Parliament. 

The  Schools  are  controlled:  (1)  by  Par- 
liament, (2)  by  the  County  Council,  (3)  by 
local  managers.  Parliament  is  represented 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  inspec- 
tors visit  and  report  on  all  schools,  and  the 
government  grant  of  money  is  paid  only  to 
such  schools  as  satisfy  the  government  re- 
quirements as  to  efficiency. 

The  County  Council,  through  its  Educa- 
tion Committee,  pays  the  teachers,  fixes 
their  salaries  and  provides  all  equipment, 
such  as  books,  blackboards,  furniture,  coal 
and  so  on.  The  government  grant  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  child  to  the 
County  Council,  who  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency by  levying  a  tax  over  the  whole 
county.  The  tax  in  this  particular  county 
in  1907  was,  for  elementary  education  five 
pence  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  and  for 
secondary  education  one-half  penny  in  the 
pound,  or,  for  both  taxes,  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  on  every  five  dollars. 

The  local  managers  are  six  for  each 
school,  divided  as  follows:  four  Founda- 
tion Managers,  appointed  under  the  trust 
deeds  of  the  several  schools;  one  appointed 
by  the  Town  Council,  and  one  by  the 
County  Council. 

In  Northbridge  there  are  four  schools, 
though  one,  the  Blue  Coat  School,  a  foun- 
dation school,  is  very  small  and  rather  an 
exceptional  case.  The  three  schools  which 
practically  serve  the  town  are:  the  school 
in  the  Parish  of  the  High  Town,  the  school 
in  the  Parish  of  the  Low  Town  (these  are 
merely  geographical  distinctions),  which 
are  both  Church  of  England  schools,  and 
the  school  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Parish. 


In  very  many  towns  there  are  Council 
schools  directly  under  popular  control,  but 
in  Northbridge,  which  is  a  stanch  Tory 
town,  in  a  stanch  Tory  county,  there  are 
none. 

Practically  all  of  the  appointments  to  the 
local  subordinate  offices  are  made  by  the 
Town  Council,  and  are  not  elective,  the 
auditor  being  one  of  the  few  office-holders 
who  is  elective.  In  the  matter  of  licenses 
for  public  houses,  a  much  vexed  question 
just  now,  the  licenses  are  granted  annually 
by  the  local  justices  to  old  license-holders, 
but  in  the  case  of  applications  for  new 
licenses,  or  of  a  refusal  to  renew  an  old  one, 
the  local  justices  refer  the  matter  to  the 
County  Justices,  or  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  who  deal  with  such  questions 
through  the  County  Licensing  Committee. 
The  local  justices  also  grant  licenses  for 
buildings  where  stage-plays  may  be  acted, 
and  the  like. 

Justice,  in  a  borough  or  town  like  North- 
bridge,  is  administered  by  Borough  Jus- 
tices, who  are  mostly  local  tradesmen  and 
professional  men;  they  deal  with  small 
offences  at  Petty  Sessions.  More  serious 
offences  are  dealt  with  at  the  Borough 
Quarter  Sessions,  presided  over  by  a  Re- 
corder, who  is  a  barrister  and  a  paid 
official,  with  a  jury.  Still  more  serious 
offences  are  sent  up  to  the  County  Town,  in 
this  instance  the  Town  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
tried  before  a  Judge  of  Assize. 

In  the  County  District,  the  Magistrates 
as  a  rule  are  local  gentry.  They  sit  in  the 
town  itself  for  Petty  Sessions,  and  in  the 
County  Town  for  Quarter  Sessions,  when, 
in  place  of  a  Recorder,  they  select  one  of 
their  own  number  as  chairman,  who  is  also 
unpaid.  He  is,  however,  usually  a  barris- 
ter, and  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a 
gentleman  studied  law  merely  to  fit  himself 
to  occupy  this  position  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood creditably.  Here  again  the  most  se- 
rious offenders,  as  with  Borough  offenders, 
are  tried  at  Assizes.  The  offender  himself 
in  some  cases  may  demand  to  be  tried  by 
the  higher  court.  These  unpaid  magis- 
trates are  suggested  by  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant, and  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  is  an  officer  of  the 
government  which  may  at  the  moment  be 
in  power,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County  is  not  necessarily  so.  When  these 
gentlemen  happen  to  belong  to  different 
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political  parties,  it  is  hinted  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  sometimes  appoints  magistrates 
without  consulting  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
This  is  not  often  done,  and  the  arrange- 
ment on  the  whole  works  without  fric- 
tion. To  be  a  County  Magistrate  is  the 
ambition  of  many  men,  and  the  gift  of  this 
distinction  is  rarely  if  ever  mischievously 
bestowed.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  party  politics,  but  of  personal 
worth,  and  there  is  no  complaint  that  the 
party  in  power  misuses  this  privilege. 
These  amateur  magistrates  make  mistakes, 
and  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Truth  devote 
many  paragraphs  to  their  shortcomings, 
but  the  system  works  so  well  that  there 
are  seldom  complaints  from  the  class  who 
are  judged  by  them,  and  over  whom  they 
exercise  control.  It  is  generally  held  by 
those  who  come  before  them  that  more 
leniency  may  be  expected  from  these  un- 
paid magistrates  than  would  be  shown  by 
paid  magistrates. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
State  officials,  for  marriage  and  funeral 
purposes,  and,  together  with  the  church 
wardens,  control  church  property.  They 
are  also  ex-officio  chairmen  of  their  respec- 
tive vestries,  but  vestry  meetings  nowadays 
are  of  historical  rather  than  practical 
interest.  They  are  often,  also,  under  cer- 
tain trust  deeds,  trustees  of  the  schools  and 
Parish  charities  and  not  infrequently  ex- 
officio  chairmen  of  the  Trustees,  or  School 
Managers. 

The  clergy  of  the  time  of  Swift,  Sterne 
and  Addison  were  not  precisely  of  the  gen- 
deman  class.  They  were  placed  below  the 
salt,  and  often  mated  with  the  upper 
servants.  There  seems  to  be  a  falling  off 
again  now  in  the  quality  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  I  know  of  a  neighbor's  nurse- 
maid who  is  engaged  to  a  curate.  They 
no  longer  occupy  the  position  of  influence 
of  half  a  century  ago.  This  may  not  be 
wholly  local,  for  no  one  can  doubt  the  de- 
creased influence  of  the  clergy  of  New 
England  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Up  to  and 
during  the  time  of  the  struggle  between 
North  and  South  in  America,  the  Unita- 
rian of  New  England,  and  the  Presby- 
terian and  Dutch  Reform  ministers  else- 
where, were  not  only  the  moral  but  the 
civil  leaders  of  the  people.  One  can  count 
such  clergymen  now  on  the  fingers  of 
one's  hands.    Such  men  as  President  Eliot 


of  Harvard,  ex-President  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Joseph  Choate,  have  carried  far  more 
weight  in  their  own  local  affairs  and  in 
the  country  at  large,  than  any  clergyman 
I  can  mention,  unless  it  be  perhaps  Bishop 
Potter,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
when  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers.  It 
is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  inferred 
from  this  statement  that  the  bulk  of  the 
clergy  are  not  hard-working  or  without  in- 
fluence. In  the  country  districts  they  are 
valuable  public  servants,  and,  according  to 
their  willingness,  lend  a  hand  here,  there 
and  everywhere.  But,  with  many  excep- 
tions of  course,  they  receive  nowadays 
more  of  social  rank  from  their  position  as 
clergymen  than  they  bring  to  that  position. 
One  often  hears  the  lament  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  a  curate  who  is  a  gentleman — 
using  that  word,  of  course,  in  its  limited 
technical  sense  understood  in  England. 
The  temptation  to  men  of  a  certain  social 
grade  and  of  moderate  abilities  to  go  into 
the  church  is  of  course  great,  when  thereby 
they  can,  without  much  exertion,  become 
members  of  a  profession  which  gives  them 
a  standing  that  neither  their  birth  nor  their 
intellectual  powers  would  have  won  for 
them  in  any  other  way.  This  is  true  also 
in  America,  where  there  are  hundreds  of 
ministers  of  all  denominations  who  owe 
their  position  to  their  profession  and  who 
would  at  once  sink  out  of  sight  were  they 
not  buoyed  up  by  their  profession.  Though 
it  is  both  in  England  and  America  the 
noblest  calling  of  the  noble,  it  is  also  largely 
used  as  a  refuge  by  the  incompetent  and  the 
contemptible.  No  man  has  a  right  there 
who  is  not  man  enough  to  hold  his  own  any- 
where. There  are  still  examples  in  England 
of  parsons  who  are  only  clergymen  in  name; 
men  who  wear  the  uniform  but  who  not 
only  hunt,  but  are  masters  of  packs  of  fox- 
hounds themselves;  men  who  shoot,  and 
farm,  and  are  what  Sydney  Smith  described 
as  half  county  squire  and  half  parson,  under 
the  name  of  "  Squarsons."  One  of  these 
died  only  the  other  day  who  had  been 
Master  of  Hounds  for  forty  years.  Such 
men  may  say  perfunctorily  Benedictus 
benedicat  before  meals,  but  beyond  that 
their  clerical  duties  are  purely  formal.  This 
stamp  of  cleric  is  dying  out,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  clerical  snob, 
without  public  school  or  university  behind 
him,  is  an  improvement  or  even  an  equiva- 
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lent.  There  are  men  in  this  English  town 
whose  fathers  well  remember  a  certain 
rector  who  went  home  from  the  tap-room 
of  The  Swan  every  Saturday  night  with  his 
legs  in  a  wabbly  state  of  drunkenness, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of 
his  head.  That  type  of  man  has,  of  course, 
disappeared  never  to  return. 

The  fact  that  the  clergyman  is  in  an  in- 
dependent position  as  regards  his  parish- 
ioners, since  he  is  not  looking  to  them 
either  for  his  salary  or  for  retention  in  his 
place,  gives  him  a  freedom  that  is  valuable. 
However  much  of  a  heretic  a  man  may  be, 
he  may  admit  that  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  much  to  be 
said  in  praise  of  their  adherence  to  the 
logically  sound  arrangement  that  the 
preacher  and  teacher  should  not  be  obliged 
to  look  directly  to  those  whom  he  teaches, 
for  his  means  of  subsistence.  There  are 
numbers  of  men  whom  we  all  know,  both  in 
England  and  in  America,  who  are  entirely 
unhampered  by  this  awkward  relation.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  is  more  contemptible 
than  the  position  of  many  ministers  who 
know,  and  whose  flocks  know,  that  they 
are  hanging  on  to  their  positions  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  who  are  as  fearful  of  the 
frown  or  disapproval  of  the  local  knot  of 
richer  men  in  their  congregations  who 
bear  the  bulk  of  the  parish  expenses  as 
though  they  were  lean  hounds  in  a  kennel  ? 

But  whatever  their  faults,  the  English 
clergy  do  a  large  amount  of  detail  work 
that  no  one  else  is  called  upon  to  do  in 
these  country  towns  and  villages.  Indeed, 
the  three  marked  differences  between  life  in 
an  English  and  an  American  country  town 
are:  the  absence  of  foreigners,  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  unpaid  officials,  and  the 
remarkable  dulness,  awkwardness  and  in- 
articulateness of  the  lower  classes.  The 
mental  difference  between  the  university- 
educated  gentleman,  who  is,  let  us  say,  a 
County  Magistrate,  and  the  ordinary  la- 
borer, is  greater,  far  greater,  than  between 
any  two  Americans  in  similar  positions  in 
an  American  town. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  chance  for 
education.  In  1870  the  age  for  compul- 
sory school  attendance  was  fixed  at  ten;  it 
was  raised  in  1893  to  eleven,  and  in  1899  to 
twelve.  As  late  as  1901,  out  of  every  ten 
thousand  children  attending  school,  the 
number  who  remained  after  the  age  of 


twelve  was  only  4,900,  and  in  1906  it  was 
only  5,900.  As  a  test  of  what  boys  ac- 
quired and  remembered  after  leaving 
school,  the  head  of  a  large  labor  bureau 
submitted  all  boys  between  sixteen  and 
eighteen  to  a  simple  examination.  They 
were  asked  to  do  some  perfectly  simple 
sums,  and  to  copy  in  their  own  handwriting 
a  few  lines  of  print.  The  result  showed 
that  one-fourth  could  write  moderately, 
one-fourth  fairly  and  one-half  "wrote  in 
quite  a  disgraceful  manner."  As  to  arith- 
metic, 10  per  cent,  answered  the  two  ques- 
tions, 15  per  cent,  one  of  them  and  75  per 
cent,  neither  of  them.  Such  people  must 
necessarily  leave  their  governing  and  their 
guidance  in  all  affairs  of  importance  to 
others. 

One  would  go  far  and  search  long  to  find 
a  town  in  Massachusetts  without  its  free 
public  library,  and  a  good  one  at  that. 
Similar  opportunities  for  reading  are  almost 
unknown  in  the  English  towns  of  the  type 
I  am  describing,  and  there  is  little  demand 
for  them.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are 
in  every  house  in  the  American  town,  but 
only  in  a  comparatively  few  families  in  the 
English  town  is  there  any  continued  reading 
of  even  such  ephemeral  literature  as  that. 

There  has  been  no  opportunity  to  take 
any  part  in  political  affairs  either  local  or 
national.  The  local  tap-room  is  the  laborer's 
only  forum,  and  the  fields  he  cultivates,  or 
the  beasts  he  tends,  limit  his  experience;  and 
as  a  result  the  lowest  class  of  laborers  in 
English  country  neighborhoods,  English 
though  they  be,  are  in  a  condition  of  intel- 
lectual apathy  that  positively  startles  the 
American  when  he  comes  in  contact  with 
them.  In  the  town  in  question,  with  a 
population  slightly  over  six  thousand,  there 
are  some  nine  hundred  voters,  but  there  is 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  men  of  the 
proper  age  to  vote  who  are  disfranchised 
by  the  provisions  already  mentioned  as  to 
financial  qualfications.  It  may  surprise 
American  readers  to  learn  that  there  is  a 
very  large  male  population  in  England  who 
are  still,  despite  recent  reforms,  wholly  de- 
prived of  any  participation  in  government 
by  lack  of  the  necessary  financial  qualifica- 
tion. In  that  sense  England  is  very  far 
from  being  a  free  country. 

As  we  have  noted  elsewhere,  the  total 
population  of  England  and  Wales  at  the 
last  census   (1901)    was  32,527,843.    Of 
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these  15,728,613  were  males,  and  of  these 
again  6,697,075  were  males  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  over.  At  the  elections  in 
1907  the  number  of  registered  electors  was: 
Counties,  3,428,721;  Boroughs,  2,553,144; 
Universities,  19,068,  or  a  total  of  6,000,933. 
There  were,  therefore,  696,142  males 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over  who  were 
not  registered  voters.  We  must,  however, 
add  largely  to  this  because  the  census  is  of 
1 90 1,  while  the  electors  are  of  1907.  No 
doubt  some  are  not  registered  through 
neglect,  though  very  few  escape  from  the 
fine  net  drawn  through  every  election  dis- 
trict by  the  professional  election  agents.  It 
is  probably,  therefore,  not  far  wrong  to  say 
that  out  of  a  male  population  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  over  numbering  7,000,000, 
700,000  were  not  registered  as  voters,  most 
of  them  probably  because  they  were  not 
qualified  to  vote.  In  the  county  town  of 
Shrewsbury,  for  example,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  28,395  at  tne  test  census,  the  number 
of  Parliamentary  voters  was  4,819,  divided 
as  follows:  ratepayers,  4,423;  lodgers, 
164;  service,  128;  freemen,  104;  with 
1,301  women  entitled  to  vote  for  municipal 
officers.  In  the  last  Parliamentary  election 
there  actually  voted  out  of  the  4,819,  4,350. 
This  does  not  weigh  heavily  upon  those 
who  are  thus  deprived  of  the  ballot.  They 
are  quite  without  ambition — this  does  not 
refer  to  factory  towns — and  of  extraordi- 
nary mental  lethargy.  Even  their  speech 
is  of  the  guttural,  indistinct  kind  that  one 
usually  associates  with  people  partially 
dumb.  Their  vocabulary  is  of  the  small- 
est, and  their  mental  pace  tortoisian.  This 
appeals  to  the  stranger,  the  American 
stranger  at  least,  because  he  knows  no  such 
type  among  those  of  his  own  race  at  home. 
Where  he  meets  with  stupidity  and  polit- 
ical disability,  it  is  among  the  lower  class  of 
foreigners,  but  here  are  families  who  have 
lived  side  by  side  perhaps  for  centuries,  the 
one  in  the  squire's  house,  the  other  in  the 
laborer's  cottage,  yet  the  difference  between 
them  mentally  and  politically  is  as  was  the 
difference  between  the  Southern  planter 
and  the  hands  in  his  cotton-fields.  There 
is  little  fear  of  exaggerating  the  opiumonic 
dulness  and  apathy  among  this  class,  al- 
though I  appreciate  that  the  Englishman 
who  is  accustomed  to  it  may  wonder  that 
the  stranger  finds  it  so  noticeable.  It  is  one 
of  those  national  traits  that  the  fresh  eye 


and  ear  must  be  trusted  to  describe  more 
accurately  than  may  the  eye  and  ear  of  the 
native  long  accustomed  to  it.  The  Eng- 
lish rustic  of  this  type  is  uneducated,  in- 
articulate, inaudible,  and  grotesquely  awk- 
ward both  mentally  and  physically.  But 
he  has  his  small  political  value,  for  he  is 
always  and  unalterably  for  no  change! 
He  grumbles,  but  his  grumbling  means  lit- 
tle, and  effects  nothing,  and  plays  no  more 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  does  an 
accidental  tap  on  the  big  drum  in  the  music 
of  an  orchestra. 

There  is  a  fierce  controversy  at  the  date 
of  this  writing  (1908)  over  a  new  Licensing 
Bill.  One  sees  on  every  side  placards  an- 
nouncing that "  Your  beer  will  cost  more! " 
At  the  same  time  the  bill  is  called  "  confis- 
catory," and  that  it  will  ruin  the  holders  of 
brewery  shares  is  announced.  In  addition 
to  this  it  is  claimed  that  it  does  not  promote 
temperance.  I  am  no  political  oracle,  but 
he  must  be  dull  indeed  who  can  swallow 
these  three  statements  together,  viz.,  that 
beer  will  cost  more,  that  just  as  much  beer 
will  be  drunk,  and  that  the  breweries  will 
be  ruined !  The  rustic  is  evidently  counted 
upon  not  to  analyze. 

"All  still  and  silent — far  and  near! 
Only  the  ass  with  motion  dull, 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turns  round  his  long  left  ear." 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  like  him  in 
America,  and  he  must  be  seen,  and  heard, 
and  watched  in  his  native  lair  to  be  under- 
stood or  appreciated.  He  is  useful  in  do- 
ing the  heavy  work  of  farm  and  field,  but 
politically  and  intellectually  he  is  more  like 
one  of  his  string  of  stout  draught-horses 
than  like  a  modern  man  of  our  race. 
What  is  steadiness  in  the  upper  classes 
droops  into  sheer  stupidity  in  the  lower 
classes.  It  is  their  apathy  that  accounts  to 
some  extent  for  the  entire  lack  of  feverish 
excitement  over  temporary  troubles  which 
characterizes  us  Americans.  One  would 
suppose  that  there  were  no  storms,  mur- 
ders, poisoned  food,  in  this  country,  while 
in  America  we  revel  in  these  and  other 
tragedies.  Who  in  America,  for  example, 
knows  of  the  Derby  pork-pie  epidemic  in 
1902,  when  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
persons  were  attacked  and  four  died? 
Who  remembers  the  Manchester  arsenical 
beer  episode  of  1900,  in  which  over  six 
thousand  persons  were  slowly  poisoned? 
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In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  relates  to  the 
year  1906-7,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of 
samples  analyzed  under  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Acts  in  1906  was  90,504,  of 
which  8,466,  or  9.3  per  cent.,  were  certified 
to  be  adulterated.  Who  in  America  knows 
that?  But  who  in  all  the  world  was  not 
made  to  hear  about  Chicago's  canned  beef! 
Our  rustic  Englishman  even  heard  those 
mischievously  exaggerated  reports  from 
Chicago,  and  probably  thanked  God  he 
was  not  as  other  men  are,  as  he  said  grace 
over  his  poisoned  pie  and  his  arsenical  beer. 
We  Americans  are  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
aggerated retailing  of  our  faults  and  mis- 
deeds even  from  public  men  in  high  places. 
Our  common-school  sophisticated  people 
rather  enjoy  the  excitement.  They  are  not 
educated  up  to  the  point  of  appreciating  its 
immaturity  and  lack  of  perspective,  but 
they  are  wide  awake  enough  to  be  inter- 
ested and  even  stirred  by  it.  In  England 
the  mass  of  people  would  not  be  stirred  in 
the  least;  while  the  governing  class,  trained 
and  disciplined,  would  ignore  such  exuber- 
ance as  bad  form.  It  is  quite  our  own 
fault,  and  not  a  matter  for  surprise,  there- 
fore, if,  when  we  are  thus  advertised,  the 
country,  people  with  whom  I  am  now  deal- 
ing look  upon  us  in  America  as  being  an 
excitable,  rather  untrustworthy  people, 
holding  nothing  sacred,  and  with  little  per- 
sonal pride  or  elevated  patriotism. 

If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  alertness  of 
the  people,  there  is  also,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, a  difference  in  their  leaders,  who 
would,  and  who  do,  consider  it  disgraceful 
to  advertise  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  blunders,  or  even  the  sins,  of  their 
countrymen. 

Though  one  may  look  askance  at  the 
political  and  educational  condition  of  this 
class  of  the  English  populace,  one  can  have 
little  but  admiration  for  the  thousands  of 
Englishmen  who  work  away  year  in  and 
year  out  at  the  details  of  local  government 
in  England. 

The  country  Towns,  Boroughs,  and 
Districts,  and  Parishes,  and  all  the  machin- 
ery of  their  government,  are  entirely  man- 
aged by  the  voluntary  labors  of  those  with 
the  wealth,  leisure  and  ability  to  do  so. 
They  sit  as  Magistrates,  they  govern  the 
towns  as  Councillors  and  Aldermen,  they 
look  after  the  roads,  sanitation,  water  sup- 


ply, lighting,  schools,  poorhouses,  and  are 
expected  by  the  powers  that  be  in  Parlia- 
ment to  put  into  and  keep  in  working 
order  educational  and  licensing  enact- 
ments; and  recently,  the  whole  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  territorial  forces,  or  new  Army 
Bill,  and  the  putting  into  effect  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Act,  are  to  be  largely  entrusted 
to  them  for  their  successful  operation.  That 
they  undertake  all  these  duties,  that  they  do 
them  so  well,  and  with  so  little — almost  no 
— friction,  and  with  so  little  dissatisfaction 
to  those  whom  they  thus  govern,  is,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  the  most  impressive  fea- 
ture of  English  life. 

They  are  called  "the  Great  Unpaid," 
and  the  name  is  truthful  rather  than 
humorous.  They  act  as  local  commis- 
sioners, known  as  General  or  District 
Commissioners  of  Taxes,  and  collect  the 
income  tax,  while  quite  independent  of 
party  and  holding  their  appointments  di- 
rectly from  Parliament.  All  Justices  of  the 
Peace  are  ex-officio  commissioners.  The 
land  tax  is  also  collected  by  unpaid  com- 
missioners. Of  the  County  Councils  hav- 
ing under  their  control  lunatic  asylums, 
bridges,  main  roads,  which  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  county  rate,  I  have  written. 
Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  also  try  all 
cases  not  necessarily  going  before  Judges 
of  Assize,  and  hear  appeals  from  Justices 
of  the  Peace  at  Sessions. 

More  than  a  hundred  hospitals  in  Lon- 
don and  the  country  are  administered  by 
governors  and  committees,  as  are  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  the  National  and  Portrait 
Galleries  and  many  others. 

Royal  commissions  and  departmental 
committees  do  an  immense  amount  of 
work.  Lord Beaconsfield said:  "The gov- 
ernment of  this  country  is  considerably 
carried  on  by  the  aid  of  Royal  Commissions. 
So  great  is  the  increase  of  public  business 
that  it  would  be  probably  impossible  for  a 
Minister  to  carry  on  affairs  without  this 
assistance."  The  London  County  Coun- 
cil demands  and,  fortunately  for  the  nation, 
commands  the  most  varied  talents  for  the 
successful  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
London.  All  of  these  men  are  unpaid  in 
money  and  scarcely  even  receive  very  wide 
recognition,  let  alone  applause.  The 
School  Board  alone  in  London  spend 
nearly  $18,000,000  a  year,  and  have  under 
their  management  some  750,000  children 
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and  10,000  masters  and  mistresses.  The 
managers  of  these  schools  give  their  ser- 
vices, and  in  addition  look  after  the  schools 
of  cookery,  laundry  work,  manual  training, 
gymnastics,  swimming-schools,  home  nurs- 
ing, asylums  for  the  mentally  defective, 
blind-schools,  truant-schools,  pupil-teach- 
ers' schools  and  so  on.  No  country  in  the 
world  receives  so  much  and  such  valuable 
service  from  its  leisure  classes — or  rather  its 
upper  classes,  since  many  of  these  men  are 
already  professionally  engaged,  or  busy 
with  large  private  affairs.  The  large  land- 
holdings,  the  concentration  of  wealth,  the 
position  and  privilege  accorded  to  birth  and 
breeding,  are  thus  in  some  sort  compensated 
for.  The  most  superficial  student  realizes 
that  these  people  would  not  countenance 
an  idle,  or  a  purely  pleasure-loving,  aristoc- 
racy. Herein  lies  ihe  secret  of  the  perma- 
nence of  the  English  classes  in  these  days 
of  rule  by  the  masses.  On  the  whole,  they 
pay,  and  pay  with  strenuous  and  honest 
service,  for  what  they  receive. 

The  paper*  on  "  Who  are  the  English  ?" 
outlined  the  historical  forces,  or  genealogy, 
of  this  system  of  unpaid  self-government. 
If  the  ownership  of  the  land  in  a  few  hands, 
and  the  aggregation  of  wealth  in  a  few 
hands,  are  evils,  this  wonderful  system  of 
efficient  unpaid  local  government  goes  some 
way  to  palliate  them.  The  saving  of  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer  must  be  enormous, 
and  it  may  well  be  set  down  as  unquestion- 
ably true  that  the  work  is  far  better  done 
than  it  could  be  by  a  paid  staff  of  political 
servants.  Administration,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  is  apparently  the  birthright  of 
the  well-trained  Englishman.  When  one 
sees  at  close  quarters  how  admirably  he 
keeps  his  own  house  in  order,  one  is  the 
less  surprised  at  his  hitherto  unparalleled 
success  as  a  colonizer  and  administrator  in 
other  countries. 

The  application  of  law  without  common- 
sense  results  in  friction  and  chicanery  un- 
ending; while  common-sense  without  law 
becomes  mere  paternalism  tempered  by 
tyranny.  The  happy  medium  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  by  common-sense,  and 
nowhere  may  this  be  seen  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  here.  Imagine  the  British 
Empire  administered  for  a  year  by  French- 
men !  If  it  were  not  for  the  horror  of  what 
would  follow  to  innocent  people,  nothing 

*  Screbnes's  Magazine  for  February,  1009. 


could  be  more  grotesquely  ludicrous.  The 
results  to  the  humorist  would  be  even  more 
illuminating  than  should  the  English  un- 
dertake to  do  the  dressmaking  and  milli- 
nery work  of  the  French.  I  venture  to  say 
that  nothing  in  the  whole  realm  of  aestheti- 
cism  could  be  more  awful  than  that. 

Even  so  complicated  a  measure  as  the 
new  Small  Holdings  Act,  which,  roughly 
described,  is  a  bill  to  enable  persons  with- 
out land  in  England  and  Wales  to  become 
possessed  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  by 
proper  payments,  the  land  of  course  to  be 
leased  or  purchased  outright  from  the 
larger  landowners,  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  County  Councillors  to  work  out.  When 
onje  realizes  the  jealousies,  and  the  jobbery, 
that  such  a  taking  and  giving  of  property 
might  entail,  one  must  needs  envy  in  a 
measure  a  nation  where  there  is  a  compe- 
tent body  of  unpaid  workers  willing  to  un- 
dertake so  distasteful  and  so  technically 
difficult  a  task.  This  very  day  there  ap- 
pears in  the  Morning  Post  the  following 
advertisement: 

EMPIRE  MOVEMENT 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  independent  means 
are  invited  to  offer  their  services  gratis  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  "  Empire  Movement "  at  home  and 
throughout  the  Empire.  No  expenses  paid.  For- 
mation of  local  permanent  Committees,  distribu- 
tion of  literature,  etc. — Address:  Earl  of  Meath, 
83,  Lancaster  Gate,  London,  W. 

The  italics  are  the  letter-writer's. 

To  what  extent  this  appeal  in  a  morning 
paper  will  be  answered  I  have  of  course  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  it  is  a  pertinent  and 
timely  proof  of  what  has  been  said  in  regard 
to  the  faith  of  the  Britisher  in  the  existence 
and  willingness  of  the  unpaid  and  unpro- 
fessional worker  to  take  additional  burdens 
upon  his  shoulders.  At  any  rate,  it  will 
probably  result  in  correspondence  for  the 
noble  lord  that  very  few  men  would  care  to 
undertake  gratuitously.  They  do  not  con- 
fine their  interest  and  their  activities  to 
official  matters  of  administration.  In  such 
semi-public  matters  as  hospitals,  agricultu- 
ral and  flower  shows,  cricket  and  rowing 
and  football,  and  provident  clubs,  golf,  and 
here  and  there  polo  clubs,  they  not  only 
support  and  encourage,  but  they  partici- 
pate. Their  interests  of  this  kind  are  even 
greater  and  more  varied  than  in  the  public 
work  which  is  done  under  the  law.     It  is 
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this  genuine  and  wholesome  good-fellow- 
ship between  all  classes  which  tempers  the 
strict  social  demarcations.  There  are 
classes  to  be  sure,  but  the  classes  all  belong, 
and  take  pride  in  making  it  evident  that 
they  do  belong,  to  one  all-powerful  class, 
which  is  England. 

The  more  prominent  one  is  by  birth, 
wealth  or  position,  the  more  it  is  looked 
upon  as  incumbent  upon  such  a  one  to 
take  an  active  part  in  local  and  national 
affairs.  The  masses  have  grown  to  feel 
that  they  can  depend  upon  the  classes  to 
lead,  and  to  lead  courageously  and  wisely. 
Though  England  has  become  perhaps 
more  democratic  in  certain  ways,  it  is  still 
very  evident  that  the  Englishman  likes  a 
gendeman  to  lead  him.  I  am  told  that  in 
the  army  this  is  made  unmistakably  evident. 
It  is  not  mere  snobbery,  though  there  may 
be  a  touch  of  it;  but  it  is  the  centuries-old  in- 
stinct of  the  English  to  have  faith  in  noblesse 
oblige  as  a  real  factor  in  life. 

There  died  only  lately  a  shy,  awkward 
Englishman,  of  great  name  and  great  es- 
tates, to  whom  it  was  a  kind  of  torture  to 
speak  in  public,  to  whom  it  meant  hours  of 
drudgery  to  master  problems  of  State.  He 
became  the  most  trusted  of  English  states- 
men. When  people  spoke  of  "  The  Duke," 
it  meant  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  was 
never  in  the  least  shifty,  or  ingratiating,  or 
amenable  to  even  the  lofty  bribes  of  office 
or  ambition.  He  held  a  brief  for  England, 
and  made  no  fuss  about  it.  He  was  typical 
of  the  class  which,  numbering  its  thou- 
sands far  less  conspicuous  than  he,  do  the 
work  of  England  because  they  consider  it 
a  duty.  When  England  arrives  at  her 
Pass  at  Thermopylae,  this  large  class  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  I  venture  to 
prophesy  that  there  will  not  be  even  one 
left  to  tell  the  news,  if  things  go  against 
them. 

This  sense  of  duty  to  England,  when  ex- 
ercised by  the  English  abroad,  takes  on  an 
air  of  aggressiveness  and  superciliousness 
which  has  often  been  noted  by  foreigners. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  unimaginative 
administrators,  rather  than  supercilious. 
They  look  upon  themselves  as  sentinels  of  a 
kind  of  Anglican  Almighty  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  and  the  stiffness  of  their 
deportment  should  be  forgiven  them,  rather 
than  held  up  against  them.  A  man  who 
has  India  at  arm's  length  and  Ireland 


squealing  at  his  feet,  must  needs  be  robust 
and  matter-of-fact,  rather  than  nervous  and 
an  idealist,  if  he  is  to  sleep  nights.  As  an 
example  of  devotion  to  duty  I  cite  the  case 
of  an  English  gentleman  of  comfortable 
income  who,  rinding  when  the  South 
African  war  broke  out  that  he  had  no 
military  experience,  enlisted  and  went  out 
as  a  farrier  or  blacksmith.  He  had  learned 
horseshoeing  as  an  amusement  as  a  youth, 
and  was,  and  is,  an  amateur  in  gold  and 
silver  and  iron  work.  He  shod  horses  until 
his  value  for  other  duties  was  recognized, 
and  he  came  home  a  major,  having  been 
twice  wounded.  What  can  Ireland,  or 
Germany,  or  other  enemies  do  against  a 
nation  whose  gentlemen  are  made  of  such 
stuff  as  that! 

Of  the  smaller  domestic  social  life  in  the 
town  itself,  the  variations  are  so  many  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  make  an 
inclusive  category  without  weariness  to 
both  writer  and  reader.  There  are  musical 
and  debating  and  mutual  improvement 
societies,  and  these  are  becoming  more  and 
more  common,  and  they  flourish  or  not 
according  to  the  talent  available. 

One  marked  difference  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  American  town  is  the  part 
played  by  the  local  churches  in  the  Amer- 
ican towns.  They  are  often  the  centre  of 
the  amusements  of  the  town.  Around 
them  grow  the  literary  and  musical  and 
even  the  dramatic  clubs.  Church  "socia- 
bles," and  picnics,  and  suppers,  are  often 
part  of  the  regular  programme  of  church 
work.  According  as  the  local,  pastor  is 
energetic  and  of  varied  talents,  social  and 
literary,  these  activities  flourish.  In  Eng- 
land this  is  not  the  custom.  The  people  in 
the  town  itself  lunch  and  dine  together,  and 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  keep  the  social  ball 
rolling  along  much  the  same  lines  as  their 
wealthier  neighbors  of  greater  social  posi- 
tion. I  well  remember  my  astonishment, 
at  the  first  dinner  given  to  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  neighbors  who  had  been  civil  to  us, 
to  find  in  the  hall  where  hats,  coats  and 
wraps  had  been  left,  various  rolls  of  music 
of  different  sizes  and  descriptions.  I  hasti- 
ly informed  the  hostess  of  this  discovery. 
Our  duty-loving  English  guests  had  come 
prepared  to  do  their  share  toward  the 
general  entertainment  after  dinner.  This 
was  before  the  days  of  bridge  playing,  and 
what  happens  now  I  know  not.   But  at  that 
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time  each  one  came  prepared  to  sing  or 
play  for  the  edification  of  the  others.  Most 
amateur  music  in  England,  as  elsewhere, 
my  experience  teaches,  is  not  an  aid  to 
digestion;  and  to  the  ultra-sensitive  it  may 
even  be  a  test  of  patience;  but  the  English 
are  duty-doing  rather  than  artistic,  and  an 
amiable  host  forgets  of  course  certain  pain- 
ful laryngeal  exercises  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  unselfish  desire  of  a  guest  to  do  his, 
or  her,  share  toward  the  general  entertain- 
ment. 

The  English  dinner-party,  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns  and  cities  at  any  rate,  is  a 
heavy,  prolonged  and  rather  lugubrious 
affair.  One  feels  sometimes  as  though  it 
would  be  neither  surprising  nor  inappro- 
priate should  one  suddenly  hear  a  voice 
saying:  "Brethren,  let  us  pray!"  In 
England,  as  elsewhere,  litde  people  give 
bad  big  dinners,  and  big  people  give  nice 
litde  dinners. 

It  was  considered  proper  in  Northbridge 
to  give  rather  pretentious  dinners  of  many 
courses,  with  servants  added  to  the  staff 
for  the  evening.  I  have  seen  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  groom,  in  livery  of  belt, 
breeches  and  boots,  assisting  at  the  service 
of  the  dinner.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  the  dinners  were  given  apparendy  as  a 
social  duty,  and  as  a  return  for  similar 
courtesies  received  during  the  year,  rather 
than  as  an  attempt  at  display.  It  adds 
something  of  both  ludicrousness  and  lugu- 
briousness  to  a  dinner  to  hear  the  assistant 
of  the  local  undertaker,  who  is  serving  as  a 
waiter  for  the  evening,  whisper  to  your  host 
who  has  ordered  your  glass  refilled  with 
champagne:  "There  ain't  no  more,  sir!" 
Even  if  one  be  still  thirsty,  the  incident  is 
forgotten,  however,  in  the  knowledge  that 
your  host  is  doing  his  best  in  your  honor. 

There  is  litde  exuberance  or  elasticity  in 
provincial  hospitality,  though  it  is  as  kindly 
and  generous  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 
They  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  cer- 
tain racial  characteristics,  which,  while  they 
make  administrators  of  the  finest  quality, 
do  not  produce  entertainers.  I  can  im- 
agine that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  himself 
was  probably  not  a  scintillating  host,  and 
no  doubt  England  thanks  God  that  he  was 
not,  and  with  reason. 

In  the*  American  town  that  I  have  in 
mind  as  a  contrast,  there  was  no  attempt, 
even,  by  people  of  similar  means  and  posi- 


tion to  live  up  to  any  such  social  standard 
as  that  of  dinner-giving  on  any  scale  what- 
ever. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  having  in  mind  the 
smallness  geographically  of  England  and 
the  ease  with  which  one  may  go  from  place 
to  place,  the  English  town  is  more  an  entity 
and  less  dependent  upon  neighboring  large 
towns  and  cities  than  is  the  case  in  America. 
The  people  in  Northbridge  keep  within 
their  own  borders  more,  and  depend  more 
upon  themselves  for  such  amusements,  rec- 
reations and  social  enjoyments  as  they  have, 
than  would  hold  true  of  an  American  town. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  cultivate  the  fac- 
ulty of  being  sufficient  unto  themselves,  and 
display  that  resourcefulness  in  small  mat- 
ters which  distinguishes  them  in  large 
affairs. 

Here  again,  too,  their  climate  influences 
their  way  of  living.     I  doubt  if  there  was 
one  man  in  a  hundred  in   Northbridge, 
under  seventy-five  and  not  a  pauper,  who 
was  not  an  active  participant  in  some  form 
of  sport — hunting,  shooting,  cricket,  tennis, 
golf,  rowing — and  many  in  addition  inter- 
esting themselves  in  the  local  militia,  volun- 
teers or  yeomanry.    Some  part  of  every- 
day in  the  year  they  can  be,  and  are,  out  of 
doors.     While  in  Bear's  Cove  more  time  is 
given  to,  and  more  interest  taken  in,  novel 
or  reading  clubs,  in  Northbridge  outdoor 
sport  claims  more  time  and  keener  interest 
While  from  the  economic  point  of  view  it 
may  be  regretted  that  the  land  is  so  un- 
equally distributed,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  town  it  is  a 
most  agreeable  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment.   The  land  is  all  cultivated,  and  the 
fields  and  woods  and  country  lanes  are  in 
and  of  themselves  a  vast  park,  open  to  all 
so  long  as  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the 
game  and  the  cattie.    And  what  a  park  it 
is!    This  soft,  dreamy,  drowsy,  English 
country-side,  in  the  summer  months  at 
least,  is  the  fairest  setting  in  the  world  for 
a  holiday,  and  goes  far  to  account  for  the 
English  love  of  outdoor  life  and  for  many 
of  the  differences  between  an  American  and 
an  English  country  town. 

Perhaps  the  main,  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  after  all  that  the 
English,  being  less  imaginative,  and  with 
fewer  opportunities,  and  hence  with  less  in- 
centive to  change  their  social  or  finandal 
status,  seem  to  the  American  to  be  more 
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contented,  more  peaceable  and  calm — the 
Unsympathetic  American  might  phrase  it 
as  duller,  less  enterprising.  These  coun- 
try town  people  are  seemingly  striving  to 
live  as  did  their  fathers  and  grandfathers; 
in  America  the  resdessness  is  the  result  of 
the  strife  on  the  part  of  most  people  to  have 
a  portion  of  the  wealth,  the  good  fortune, 
the  opportunities,  of  their  grandchildren. 
The  Englishman  looks  back  for  his  stan- 
dard, and  makes  tradition  and  precedent 
serve  as  guide;  the  American  looks  for- 
ward, scans  eagerly  the  far  horizon  of  the 
future,  rebels  against  old  customs,  against 
the  ways  of  the  grandfathers,  scoffs  at 
caution,  and  lives  as  much  as  he  can  in  the 
future.  The  Englishman  lives  upon  his 
income  knowing  how  hard  it  is  to  increase 
his  capital;  the  American  all  too  often 
lives  upon  his  capital  and  looks  upon  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  enormous 
increase  of  natural  wealth  of  his  country  as 
a  more  or  less  assured  income.  The  Eng- 
lishman prosaically  tries  to  live  upon  what 
he  has;  the  American  lives  upon  what  he 
thinks  he  deserves,  upon  what  he  expects. 
One  can  readily  see  how  this  fashions  differ- 
ently the  setting  of  life.  The  one  results  in 
calm,  in  contentment,  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
forced  contentment  which  imitates  the 
reality;  the  other  results  in  an  attitude 
of  expectancy,  of  constant  striving  and 
restless  watchfulness.  The  American  even 
in  a  country  town  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 


by  the  evidences  of  what  twenty-five  years 
of  Future  have  done;  the  Englishman  is 
surrounded,  on  the  contrary,  on  all  sides  by 
what  hundreds  of  years  of  Past  have  done. 
The  American  naturally  enough  leans  for- 
ward; the  Englishman  leans  back.  We  all 
know  which  is  the  more  alert  position  of  the 
two,  and  which  is  the  more  restful.  The 
one  is  trying  to  keep  what  he  has,  the  other 
is  trying  to  wring  what  he  can  from  the 
future.  The  one  plays  with  what  he  has; 
the  other  gambles  for  what  he  wants.  The 
one  tries  to  make  himself  comfortable  in 
last  year's  nest;  the  other  is  looking  for  the 
best  place  to  build  himself  another  nest, 
better  and  bigger  than  the  old  one. 

The  country  town  in  England  and  in 
America  differ  accordingly.  In  the  one 
they  are  making  the  best  of  what  they  have 
inherited;  in  the  other  they  are  mainly 
solicitous  about  what  is  to  come.  The 
house  of  the  Englishman  is  being  mellowed 
and  smoothed  down.  More  vines  and 
roses  grow  on  it  every  year.  The  house  of 
the  American  is  in  a  constant  state  of  re- 
pair, of  being  added  to,  of  being  improved. 
Both  to  the  eye  and  to  all  the  other  senses 
the  one  spells  repose,  quiet;  the  other  ad- 
vertises activity  and  restlessness.  Each 
prefers  his  own.  Fortunately  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine  to  decide  between  them.  If 
I  have  come  anywhere  near  accuracy  in 
noting  the  differences,  I  have  satisfied  my 
own  purposes. 


EASTER 

By  Sophie  Jewett 

No  fear  of  death,  or  life,  again  shall  pass 
Along  these  quivering  fields  of  April  grass, 
Where,  under  quiet,  ever  holier  skies, 
Sorrow  keeps  watch  with  glad,  immortal  eyes. 
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A  PARENT  hardly  exists  nowadays  so 
complaisant  in  his  parenthood  as  not 
to  have  asked  himself  what  will  be  the 
particular  bomb  which  his  children  are  going 
to  bring  back  from  college  and  explode  under 
the  parental  roof.  What  will  be  the  form  of 
that  destruction  with  which  society  has  been 
threatened  every  thirty  years  or  so  since  it 
began  ?  People  of,  let  us  say,  a  good  age  like 
thirty-four  or  five,  we  remember  how  ill  a 
dozen  years  ago  the  doctrines  of  Nietzsche  were 
received  at  the  Sunday  dinner-table — that  mod- 
ern lyceum.  "  Upon  my  word,"  our  father  ex- 
What  claimed, ' *  I  would  not  employ  a  clerk 

New  in  my  office  who  talked  as  you  do"; 

Iconoclasm  ?         m^  no  g^  p^  to  remind  him  that 

his  own  father  had  received  his  discovery  of 
Darwinism  with  very  much  the  same  phrase. 

But  we,  of  course,  are  going  to  be  anything 
rather  than  intolerant.  We  realize  that  time, 
not  fathers,  is  the  test  of  ideas,  and  that  all  of 
them,  good  and  bad,  will  become  corpses  or 
platitudes  without  our  assistance.  And  yet, 
just  the  other  day,  a  slight  creeping  of  the 
flesh  at  the  sight  of  a  new  idea  in  the  hands  of 
the  young  warned  us  far  more  significantly 
than  our  first  gray  hair  that  we  were  about  to 
become  "the  last  generation."  Almost  we 
could  hear  ourselves  saying:  "If  a  young  man 
came  to  me  asking  for  employment  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinions  you  have  just  expressed" 
— almost  we  found  ourselves  taking  what  a 
few  years  ago  we  should  have  described  as  the 
perfectly  conventional  attitude. 

The  only  thing,  apparently,  that  we  cannot 
imagine  is  just  what  will  be  the  new  word — 
the  last  thing  in  philosophy — what  conceivable 
line  of  thought  will  be  able  to  stir  in  us  that 
instant  antagonism  which  we  disapproved  of 
so  much  in  our  father.  What  iconoclasm  will 
be  left  for  the  young  gentleman  still  in  sailor 
blouses  ?  Philosophical  anarchy  and  marriage 
terminable  at  will  have  become  familiar  sub- 
jects of  parlor  discussion,  and  have  left  the 
bomb-closet  almost  bare.  It  really  seems  as 
if  the  poor  child  would  have  hard  work  to  find 
his  explosives. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  unbearable  form 
of  revolt  would  be  a  strong  conservative  re- 
action. Suppose  our  sons  return  to  us  from 
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college  talking  about  "intellectual  license,  and 
a  low  moral  tone."  Our  gorge  rises  at  the 
mere  notion;  and  yet  we  feel  that  even  with 
this  we  could  do  better  than  our  fathers  did. 
If  so,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  we  have  guessed 
wrong;  for  the  one  characteristic  that  can  be 
safely  prophesied  concerning  the  slogan  of  the 
new  generation  is  that  it  will  be  utterly  un- 
bearable to  the  old.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ex- 
pect to  see  the  attack  made  along  artistic  rather 
than  ethical  lines.  We  shall  be  despised, 
and  perhaps  justly,  not  for  our  intellectual 
processes,  but  for  our  aesthetic  perceptions. 
And  what  makes  this  seem  particularly  likely 
is  that  already,  though  we  do  not  like  being 
called  fools,  we  will  not  tolerate  being  con- 
sidered philistines. 


I  SHALL  be  grateful  when  some  one  writes 
to  me  from  Paris  that  there  is  a  reaction 
against  the  present — what  shall  I  say? — 
monumental  style  of  hats  and  head-dresses. 
When  Fashion  changes  there,  it  seems  to 
change  here,  too — and  far  be  it  from  me  to  ask 
the  why  and  wherefore!  Whatever  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Modes,  the  edict  removing  ex- 
cess-luggage from  our  women's  heads,  to  be- 
stow it  elsewhere  on  their  persons,  will  be 
worth  celebrating  with  fireworks  and  a  lobster. 
Nay,  the  best  republicans  among  us  sigh  for 
the  times  of  Louis  XIV,  who  did  not  like  the 
style  in  hats  and  hair  called  in  his 
day  Faniagnes,  after  the  founder;  eax 
and  told  his  subjects,  when  two  Eng- 
lishwomen visited  Versailles,  they  would  do 
well  to  imitate  the  foreigners  and  their  low 
head-dress — which,  forthwith,  they  did.  I 
scarcely  know  if  the  Roi-Soleil  was  always  of 
such  exemplary  taste,  but  6nce,  at  least,  he 
scored.  A  poet  has  likened  to  a  ship  at  sea  the 
coiffure  he  complained  of: 


Hats  and  Head- 


Une  palissade  de  fer 
Soutient  la  superbe  structure 
Des  hauts  rayons  d'une  coiffure; 
Tel,  au  temps  de  calme  sur  mer, 
Un  vaisseau  porte  sa  mature.    .    .    . 

In  prose,  the  coiffure  £  la  Fontagnes  was  "a 
network  of  cap-wire,  at  least  half  a  yard  in 
height,  divided  into  several  tiers,  and  covered 
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with  bands  of  muslin,  ribbon,  chenille,  pearls, 
flowers,  aigrettes,  etc."  All  of  which  means 
nothing  to  me,  except  that  our  inflictions  of  to- 
day are  based  upon  the  precedent  of  the  grand 
Steele. 

•  The  monstrosities  of  Louis  XIV's  reign,  and 
of  modern  times,  were  so  far  outdone  under  the 
later  Louis  that  I  am  quite  convinced  that  were 
the  woman  of  the  twentieth  century  confronted 
by  her  of  the  eighteenth,  and  she  of  the  eigh- 
teenth by  her  of  the  twentieth,  the  two  would 
harshly  exchange  the  harsh  remark:  "What 
an  object  I "  It  is  an  old  story,  that  of  the  Turk- 
ish ambassador  who,  asked  what  he  thought  of 
Frenchwomen's  beauty,  replied,  with  odious 
modesty,  "  he  was  no  judge  of  painting."  One 
is  reminded  of  the  frank  expressions  on  New 
York  and  Newport  "society"  expressed  by 
Kurz  Pacha  in  Curtis's  "Potiphar  Papers." 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  cutting  com- 
ment on  the  Frenchwomen  of  her  century  left 
— or  seemed  to  leave — little  enough  unsaid: 
"Their  woolly  white  hair  and  fiery  faces  make 
them  look  more  like  skinned  sheep  than  human 
beings."  If  it  be  the  fashion  to  look  like  a 
skinned  sheep,  why,  a  skinned  sheep  be  it! 

La  mode  est  un  tyran,  des  mortels  respecte, 
Digne  enfant  du  de'goftt  et  de  la  nouveaute, 

wrote  someone  or  other;  and  La  Bruyere,  with 
philosophic  discretion:  "It  shows  as  much 
weakness  to  flee  from  Fashion  as  to  follow  her 
too  closely."  If  it  had  not  seemed  to  him  too 
obvious,  he  would  have  added  as  the  sine  qua 
non  the  consideration  of  the  individual  case, 
and  not  of  the  reigning  style  alone,  in  deciding 
the  size  of  my  lady's  hat  and  the  shape  of  her 
figure.  In  France,  however,  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  individual  requirements  always  have 
counted  for  something;  certainly  seventeen 
differently  shaped  hats  were  fashionable  be- 
tween 1784  and  1786,  and  this  must  have  given 
the  fashionable  dresser  some  option,  at  least. 
Seventeen  shapes  of  hats,  not  styles,  in  those 
two  years!  It  is  not  as  bad  as  that  to-day: 
history  has  its  consolations  for  us,  after  all. 

To  me,  who  cannot  help  associating  extrava- 
gance in  dress,  or  a  lack  of  balance,  with  a 
similar  extravagance  (or  absence)  of  ideas, 
these  matters  seem  as  vital  as  the  civil  service 
or  the  conservation  of  our  national  resources. 
Turning  from  France  to  England,  and  to  the 
English  drama,  one  finds  Ford  directing,  in  his 
"Lover's  Melancholy,"  the  entrance  of  Grilla, 
"  in  a  rich  dress,  a  great  fardingale,  a  great  ruff, 
a  muff,  a  fan,  and  a  coxcomb  on  her  head." 


A  coxcomb  on  her  head:  'twas  a  bagatelle  to 
what  was  worn  there  in  the  France  of  Marie 
Antoinette — I  say  nothing  of  to-day.  Before 
the  demi-herisson — the  half-hedgehog — style 
came  in,  "in  the  earlier  days  of  Louis  XVI's 
reign,  the  nation  showed  its  jubilation  in  a 
thousand  ingenious  ways,"  writes  the  Comte  de 
Reiset,  minister-plenipotentiary  and  historiog- 
rapher of  the  modes.  "Fashion  invented  also 
a  coiffure  that  went  by  the  name  of  the  pouj 
sentimental.  This  was  a  collection  of  objects 
symbolic  of  all  that  was  dearest  to  the  wearer. 
Thus  the  wife  of  a  naval  officer  bore  on  her 
head  a  frigate  breasting  the  waves  with  all  sails 
set  (this  was  the  coifture  a-  la  Belle  Poule);  the 
wife  of  a  soldier  wore  a  fort,  a  sword,  and  a 
cross  of  St.  Louis;  another  loaded  down  her 
head  with  five  dolls  to  represent  her  five  chil- 
dren. Madame  the  Duchess  of  Lauzun  visited 
the  Marquise  du  Deffant  wearing  a  magnifi- 
cent superstructure  presenting  to  the  view  an 
entire  landscape,  in  relief:  first,  a  stormy  sea, 
ducks  swimming  on  its  border — a  sportsman  in 
his  shooting-box  overhanging  one  cheek — on 
the  summit  a  mill  with  the  miller's  wife  flirting 
with  an  abbe* — and  just  behind  the  ear  one 
might  see  the  miller  himself,  leading  an  ass. 
After  the  death  of  Louis  XV  a  great  many 
women  had  poufs  made  in  honor  of  the  event — 
and  of  this  general  description:  a  sun  rising  on 
a  wheat-field,  where  the  reaper  is  Hope.  Others 
added  to  the  device — and  with  the  happiest 
effect — a  horn  of  plenty."  No  wonder  there 
was  a  Revolution!  In  the  theatres,  as  at  the 
court,  one  might  see  alarming  sights  in  milli- 
nery and  in  head-dressing.  Things  were  not  done 
by  halves.  Passing  over  the  chapter  on  Faux 
cheveux  in  Mender's  rather  vulgar  "Tableau 
de  Paris"  (where  one  reads  of  the  coussin — we 
should  call  it  the  rat,  I  believe — and  of  other 
mysteries),  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Lenoir, 
lieutenant  of  police,  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Italian  Theatre  (the  modern  Opera  Co- 
mique)  the  fact  that  there  were  "constant  com- 
plaints as  to  the  size  of  head-dresses  and  of 
hats  which,  loaded  with  plumes,  ribbons  and 
flowers,  intercepted  the  view  of  the  stage  from 
spectators  in  the  pit."  "Ladies  will  please  re- 
move their  hats"  is,  then,  no  new  request  in 
the  history  of  the  stage;  and  in  1778,  Devismes, 
director  of  the  royal  opera,  ruled  against  the 
admission  of  women  wearing  extravagantly 
large  coiffures.  Well  might  he  do  so,  as  we 
have  it  on  authority  that  head-dresses  seventy- 
two  inches  in  height  were  worn  there,  and  that 
in  driving  thither  in  her  coach  my  lady  was 
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obliged  to  kneel— there  not  being  room  in  the 
carriage  for  her  to  sit  there  at  ease!  Let  us  most 
fervently  pray  that  we  shall  see  no  revival  of 
these  old  modes;  at  least,  we  are  still  a  good 
many  inches  to  the  good,  and  we  may  rest 
contented. 


HOW  is  it  that  the  elder  Disraeli  did  not 
include  in  his  useful  discussion  of  the 
curiosities  of  literature  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  literary  phenomena?  For  surely 
there  is  nothing  more  curious  in  literary  his- 
tory than  the  extraordinary  number 
of  times  that  writers  of  fiction  have 
been  guilty  of  gross  blunders  such  as  might 
have  been  avoided  with  a  little  care  and  fore- 
thought. Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  wont  to  refer 
to  these  strange  lapses  as  "howlers";  and 
howler  is  a  good  word,  although  an  American 
would  be  more  likely  to  describe  these  blun- 
ders as  "breaks."  (It  may  not  be  a  curiosity 
of  literature,  but  it  is  surely  a  curiosity  of  lan- 
guage, that  break  as  a  Briticism  indicates  a 
success  in  billiards,  whereas  break  as  an  Amer- 
icanism means  a  failure  to  connect.) 

The  breaks  which  novelists  are  continually 
making,  because  they  have  made  a  wrong 
guess,  are  being  continually  pointed  out  by 
sharp-eyed  criticasters,  delighted  to  detect 
spots  on  the  sun  that  gives  grateful  light  to  the 
rest  of  us.  What  does  it  really  matter  that 
Thackeray,  in  the  "Virginians,"  tells  us  about 
the  making  of  maple-sugar  in  the  fall  ?  Is  not 
the  fall  the  season  of  harvest-home?  And 
what  right  has  the  maple-sugar  crop  to  be 
garnered  out  of  season  and  contrary  to  all  the 
accepted  traditions  of  harvesting?  And  it  is 
not  really  a  matter  of  consequence  that  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  in  one  of  his  startling  tales  of 
battle,  murder  and  sudden  death  in  the  heart 
of  Africa  causes  the  moon  to  rise  at  a  time 
and  in  a  place  where  that  fair  regent  of  the 
heavens  had  no  business  to  be.  Of  course, 
when  he  reads  a  novel  and  finds  a  howler  like 
this,  the  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.  But 
what  does  this  profit  him?  And  how  does  it 
benefit  us?  Of  a  certainty  the  next  novelist 
who  happens  along  and  who  needs  the  moon 


at  a  given  juncture  in  his  narrative  will  make 
that  orb  rise  or  set  in  east  or  west  just  as  may 
best  suit  his  story.  After  all,  has  not  an  artist 
in  fiction  a  right  to  a  personal  equation  of  his 
own,  since  every  astronomer  is  allowed  to  have 
one? 

But  the  writer  can  claim  no  benefit  of  clergy 
if  he  makes  a  break  in  dealing  with  facts 
which  ought  to  reside  within  the  periphery  of 
his  own  special  knowledge.  If  a  member  of 
the  bar  writes  a  novel  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  he  shall  keep  strictly  within  the  letter 
of  the  law.  And  when  a  woman  tells  us  a 
tale  of  fashionable  life  we  are  justified  in  in- 
sisting that  she  shall  be  unerring  in  her  de- 
lineation of  the  trifles  which  make  up  the 
existence  of  those 

"Who  tread  with  jaded  step  the  weary  mill — 
Grind  at  the  wheel,  and  call  it  'pleasure'  still." 

These  trifles  may  not  be  important  in  them- 
selves, and  they  are  not  important  to  us;  but 
they  ought  to  be  important  to  her  when  she 
sets  out  to  put  before  us  a  woman  of  fashion 
in  all  her  glory.  And  this  is  what  gives  a 
piercing  poignancy  to  a  howler  recently  com- 
mitted in  an  otherwise  amusing  story  written 
by  a  clever  woman  about  a  clever  woman,  who 
carried  all  before  her  at  a  critical  juncture. 
The  heroine  wanted  to  win  an  election  at  a 
woman's  dub,  and  therefore  she  arrayed  her- 
self in  all  her  glory.  As  a  final  stroke,  certain 
to  assure  hervictory  over  her  competitor,  she  put 
on  "  her  famous  string  of  Roman  pearls."  By 
an  inexcusable  oversight  the  authoress  failed 
to  tell  us  that  these  Roman  pearls  were  appro- 
priately provided  with  a  clasp  of  German  silver. 

But  between  the  sexes  honors  are  easy,  since 
it  was  a  male  novelist  recently  who  was  guilty 
of  a  grosser  blunder  in  describing  the  doings  of 
a  "club-man."  (It  is  another  curiosity  of 
language  that  a  "dub-man"  should  not  be  the 
fit  companion  for  a  "  dub-woman.")  And  his 
dub-man  meets  one  whom  he  desires  to  honor 
and  invites  him  to  dinner,  and  then  tde- 
phones  home  to  have  "the  Chateau-Margaux 
put  on  ice."  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  could  not 
help  calling  that  a  howler  of  surpassing 
shrillness. 
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THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH* 

THE  noble  book  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong 
and  the  interesting  one  by  Lord  Ronald 
Gower,  on  the  life  and  art  of  Gains- 
borough, are  full  of  research  and  appreciation; 
but  from  a  critical  viewpoint  they  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  There  is  always  this  to  be 
remembered  in  English  art  criticism:  Britons 
are  inclined  to  build  upon  what  they  wish  their 
hero  to  be,  rather  than  upon  what  he  was. 
They  prefer  a  painter  like  Sir  John  Millais  or 
Lord  Leighton,  both  examples  of  the  English- 
man, and  do  not  easily  grasp  the  worth  of  a 
man  who  is  essentially  and  primarily  the 
painter.  They  apologize  for  him  too  much, 
and  do  not  seem  to  understand  genius  alone. 
Of  the  three  great  English  painters  of  the 
eighteenth  century — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
George  Romney,  and  Thomas  Gainsborough 
— Sir  Joshua  is  the  Briton's  idea  of  a  great 
painter;  he  was  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  companion  of  gentlemen.  There 
was  nothing  against  his  personal  character  ex- 
cept that  he  painted  on  Sunday,  which  practice 
he  promised  Dr.  Johnson  on  his  deathTbed  he 
would  give  up — and  didn't.  He  delivered  ad- 
mirable lectures  before  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  had  them  printed.  He 
was  the  scholar  in  art,  the  searcher  after  Titian's 
secret — which  was  only  knowing  how  to  paint; 
a  money-maker,  who  knew  how  to  keep  what 
he  had  earned;  and  he  was  altogether  irre- 
proachable. Ask  almost  any  Englishman  who 
their  greatest  painter  was,  and  he  will  say, 
11  Sir  Joshua,  of  course."  But  he  was  not;  that 
title  belongs  either  to  the  gay,  open-hearted 
Gainsborough  or  to  the  sullen  and  gloomy 
Romney.  Gainsborough  was  not  the  rival  of 
Sir  Joshua,  as  is  so  often  stated;  perhaps  Rom- 

*  Examples  of  the  work  of  Thomas  Gainsborough  are 
hung  in  the  great  galleries  of  England,  and  he  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  eighteenth  century 
painters.  Now,  more  than  a  century  after  his- death,  a 
movement  is  on  foot  in  England  to  erect  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  It  is  proposed  to  commemorate  the  artist  and 
his  work  by  placing  a  statue  in  his  native  town  of  Sudbury, 
county  of  Suffolk.  The  project  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Princess  Louise.  Duchess  of  Argyll;  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Suffolk  and  the  Mayor  of  Sudbury  are  both  furthering  the 
plan. 

In  " The  Field  of  Art"  for  May,  1908,  and  again  for  March 
of  the  current  year,  appeared  reproductions  of  landscapes 
by  Gainsborough  that  are  owned  in  America. 
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ney  was.  The  fact  is,  Gainsborough  was  too 
much  the  jolly  fellow  to  be  jealous  or  hurt  by 
another's  success,  and  too  much  the  painter  to 
have  any  time  for  such  feeling.  The  two  men 
were  so  opposite  in  character  and  ability,  that 
each  was  what  the  other  was  not;  Reynolds 
was  essentially  the  teacher,  Gainsborough  the 
example.  Of  late  years,  English  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  the  real  worth  of  Gainsborough  and 
Romney,  and  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  frankly 
says  that  this  better  view  is  largely  owing  to 
Americans,  who  also  were  the  first  to  appre- 
ciate the  men  of  Fontainebleau. 

Reynolds  was  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
English  gendeman,  the  natural  born  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  loved  the 
Italians,  and  dissected  Titians,  and  his 
mind  was  ever  turning  to  Michael  Angelo. 
Gainsborough's  companions,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  musicians,  actors,  bohemians,  all. 
Gainsborough  gave  but  little  attention  to  the 
art  Sir  Joshua  loved,  and  he  studied  seriously 
but  one  figure  painter,  Van  Dyck,  to  whom  he 
was  loyal  literally  till  death.  Sir  Joshua  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  painted  on  impulse;  Gainsborough 
was  all  impulse.  The  two  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon, and  seldom,  if  ever,  met,  but  Gains- 
borough harbored  no  ill-feeling;  he  said  once 
of  Sir  Joshua,  "Damn  him,  how  various  he 
is!" — and  the  emphatic  word  was  used  in  ad- 
miration. It  was  the  dying  Gainsborough 
who  wrote,  asking  Sir  Joshua  "to  come  under 
my  roof — that  I  may  have  the  honor  to  speak 
to  you.  I  can  from  a  sincere  heart  say  that  I 
have  always  admired  and  sincerely  loved  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds."  Therein  speaks  the  whole 
nature  of  the  man. 

His  work  was  joyous  as  his  nature,  and  full 
of  life  first.  His  landscapes  show  far  less  move- 
ment and  energy  than  his  portraits.  He  grew 
up  in  the  same  county  as  Constable,  and  is 
often  compared  with,  and,  in  fact,  likened  to 
him.  He  always  thought  landscape  his  special 
metier.  He  led  a  friend  into  his  pointing  room 
one  day,  and  said  to  him:  "I  am  a  landscape 
painter,  and  yet  they  will  come  to  me  for  por- 
traits. I  can't  paint  portraits.  Look  at  that 
damned  arm!     I  have  been  at  it  all  the  morn- 
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Mrs.  Robinson  as  "Perdita." 
In  the  Wallace  Gallery,  London. 


ing,  and  I  can't  get  it  right."  And  yet  his 
landscapes  are  seldom  satisfying  as  are  Con- 
stable's. Their  composition  was  complicated, 
there  was  no  one  dominant  idea  or  intention, 
and  they  were  too  full  of  incident.  They  bear 
too  much  the  influence,  and  not  a  deep  under- 
standing, of  the  Dutch  masters,  and  perhaps 
of  his  friend  Wilson.  They  leave  an  impres- 
sion that  he  had  gone  out  to  paint  a  landscape 
thinking  of  Van  Ruysdael  orWynants;  and  one 
incident  after  another  came  up  to  distract  him 
from  his  first  idea;  he  put  reflections  in  the 
water  of  a  stream  for  which  [there  was  no 
reason,  because  he  saw  them  at  one  side  and 
liked  them. 

Constable,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  true 
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landscape  painter,  who  goes  out  to  make  a 
picture  of  only  what  he  sees  before  him,  with 
no  previously  conceived  idea;  his  donkeys  came 
in  as  accessories.  His  "  Jumping  Horse"  gave 
the  name  to  the  picture  simply  because  it  was  a 
queer  incident,  so  unusual  that  he  finished  his 
painting  with  it;  but  whatever  incident  came 
before  that  did  not  distract  his  attention  from 
his  landscapes.  Gainsborough's  landscapes 
lack  character.  He  shows  it  in  his  rustic  peo- 
ple; the  farmer's  family  standing  in  the  cottage 
doorway  are  all  too  pretty  and  refined;  his 
"Housemaid,"  the  girl  standing  in  a  doorway 
with  broom  in  hand  and  cotton  cap  on  head, 
was  no  housemaid  at  all,  but  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Lord  Cathcart;  the  subject  of  his 
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portrait,  the  "Hon.  Mrs.  Graham,"  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland.  And  it 
is  queer  (but  one  sees  similar  contradictions  in 
art)  that  the  gay,  rollicking,  careless  Gains- 
borough possessed  a  stronger  appreciation  of 
refined  beauty  and  delicate  character  than  did 
the  formal  President  of  the  Academy,  or  Sir 
Joshua's  real  rival,  Romney.  It  is  from  his 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Sheridan,  Mrs.  Robinson 
as  "Perdita,"  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and 
fifty  others,  that  we  know  the  refined  beauty 
of  the  women  of  those  days.  Or  did  most  of 
it  lie  in  the  eyes  of  the  painter?  I  do  not  think 
so,  but  that  his  genius  searched  for  the  best  in 
his  sitters,  and  found  it.  It  is  recorded  that  he 
never  posed  his  sitters,  but  chose  the  posture 


they  most  naturally  assumed.  Take  the  "Mrs. 
Siddons'1  in  the  National  Gallery;  she  looks, 
from  the  manner  of  holding  her  muff,  as  though 
she  had  just  stepped  into  the  studio  for  a  chat 
In  his  "  Morning  Walk,"  the  picture  of  a  young 
bride  and  groom,  one  can  see  the  natural  pride 
of  the  young  husband,  and,  in  the  easy  manner 
in  which  her  hand  rests  on  his  arm,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  pretty  young  woman.  In  most  of 
his  portraits  there  lies  the  action  of  inaction,  a 
sense  of  rest:  nothing  seems  forced  or  bizarre. 
There  is  no  sense  of  voluptuousness  in  his  work 
as  in  Romney's  pictures  of  Lady  Hamilton. 
Lord  Ronald  Gower  says  that  die  probable 
reason  he  left  no  canvas  of  the  "Divine  Emma" 
was  because  his  wife  would  not  allow  him  to 
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paint  the  dangerous  siren,  knowing  him  to  be 
decidedly  susceptible.    But  I  think  this  con- 
jecture, like  many  others  of  Lord  Ronald's,  is 
nothing  but  conjecture,  and  founded  on  no 
facts.    The  more  probable  reason  is  that  her 
style  of  beauty  did  not  appeal  to  him.     He  sel- 
dom painted  from  the  nude;  his  "Musidora" 
in  the  National  Gallery  being  the  only  import- 
ant nude  I  know.    However  gay  and  reckless 
was  his  life,  his  brush  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely consecrated  to  the  pure  and  beautiful. 
Lord  Ronald   ack- 
nowledges this  when 
he  says  that  he  found 
his  ideal  in  the  lovely 
Mary  Cathart,  as 
Romney  did  in  Emma 
Hart.     He  painted 
her  many  times.  Her 
life  was  as  pure  as 
Emma's  was — var- 
ied.   I  have  a  great 
respect  for  Lady 
Hamilton,  who  had 
everything  to  contend 
against  that  a  woman 
could  have;  she  was 
a   great   character, 
but  not  the  kind 
Gainsborough  would 
choose  as  expressing 
his  ideal. 

Sir  Walter  Arm- 
strong says  that 
Gainsborough  was 
"original  but  no  orig- 
inator. His  artistic 
personality  was  a  new 

one  and  the  ideas  he  expressed  were  his  own, 
but  he  required  an  external  impetus  to  set  him 
going";  and  then  the  biographer  tells  how  he 
moved  from  Sudbury  to  Ipswich  on  the  ad- 
vice of  one  friend,  and  from  there  to  Bath  on 
that  of  another.  This  is  all  very  plausible, 
but  I  should  like  to  have  known  Gainsbor- 
ough's own  thoughts  on  the  subject.  He  was 
not  shoved  from  Sudbury  to  London,  he  sought 
the  metropolis;  as  his  powers  grew  he  needed 
greater  fields  for  their  expansion,  and  he  acted 
only  as  every  otherstrong  painterdoes  naturally. 

But  all  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  paint- 
ing, and  conveys  a  wrong  idea.  I  saw  the  first 
great  works  of  Gainsborough  after  I  had  known 
the  Impressionist  pictures  of  Paris.    The  un- 


The  Parish  Clerk 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London 


reasonableness  of  the  latter  had  oppressed  me, 
thought  believed  their  principles  to  be  entirely 
good  and  healthy.    But  I  hated  the  efforts  of  a 
body  of  painters  to  force  an  idea  by  cut-and- 
dried  scientific  rules,  which  they  carried  in 
their  pockets,  as  it  were,  whenever  they  sought 
to  interpret  nature.   I  was  astonished  to  find  in 
the  portrait  of  "Mrs.  Siddons"  exactly  what 
the  forced  art  of  the  Impressionistic  school  was 
trying  to  show — but  in  this  instance  brought 
about  in  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  artistic 
manner.     Here  was  a 
painter  who,  without 
descending  to  ugli- 
ness and  vulgarity, 
gained  the  results 
which  the  Impres- 
sionists taught  were 
the  only  true  ones.    I 
saw  raw  color  blended 
into  refinement   as 
surely  as  that  of 
Monet,  but  with  the 
skill  of  a  sensitive 
master.    Gainsbor- 
ough's color  to-day  is 
as  pure  as  when  he 
first  laid  it  on,  and  as 
brilliant;  and  he  won 
these  results  through 
no  printed  rules,  but 
by  God's  grace.    Sir 
Joshua's  and  Rom- 
ney's  reputations 
have  overshadowed 
Gainsborough's;  but 
when  seeking  the 
perfection  of  femin- 
ine portraiture  one  needs  to  go  back,  if  not  to 
Gainsborough,  then   to  Titian's  "Bella."  I 
know  one  beautiful  Romney,  that  equals  al- 
most any  of  Gainsborough,  but  it  shows  un- 
mistakably Gainsborough's  influence. 

Gainsborough's  art  needs  no  brief  from  me, 
and  I  am  writing  on  no  impulse,  but  after  long 
study  of  his  work.  I  want  to  see  our  American 
landscape  painters  understand  the  moods  of 
Constable;  but  in  portraiture,  for  the  under- 
standing of  character,  the  knowledge  of  paint, 
our  artists  will  do  well  to  study  Gainsborough. 
His  last  words  were  spoken  to  Sir  Joshua,  who 
bent  to  receive  them:  "We  are  all  going  to 
heaven,  and  Van  Dyck  is  one  of  the  company." 
Reginald  Cleveland  Coxe. 
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THE  GREAT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGLAND 
By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson 


JHE  public  school  is  an  insti- 
tution distinctly  English  in 
its  origin  and  development. 
Some  writers  have  main- 
tainedthatitisanout- 
growth  of  English  life  and 
civilization,  and  others  with  equal  positive- 
ness  have  declared  that  England  has  been 
made  by  her  public  schools.  The  truth 
is,  both  classes  in  a  measure  are  correct, 
for  the  school  is  not  a  result  of  attainment 
along  a  certain  fixed  line.  The  more  cor- 
rect figure  is  that  of  an  arc  in  a  circle.  That 
English  ideals,  civilization,  traditions  have 
produced  these  great  schools  is  true;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  they  have  created  or 
modified  the  traditions,   civilization   and 


ideals,  and  each  in  turn  has  become  both 
cause  and  effect.  The  public  school  is  at 
once  a  growth  and  an  outgrowth,  an  expres- 
sion and  an  impression,  a  starting  place 
and  a  goal. 

The  manifest  excellencies  of  these  great 
schools  have  led  to  many  attempts  to 
imitate  or  even  to  transplant  them  to  other 
lands;  but  even  the  sincere  flattery  of  im- 
itation has  not  succeeded  in  more  than  a 
weak  dilution,  and  as  for  transplanting — 
one  might  as  well  try  to  transplant  a  Lon- 
don fog.  The  schools  are  as  distinctively 
English  as  are  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
British  Isles.  Suggestive  they  certainly 
are,  a  careful  study  of  them  may  be  inspir- 
ing, but  they  can  be  reproduced  on  other 
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soil  no  more  than  Florida  oranges  can  be 
grown  in  Vermont. 

What  is  a  public  school  ?  The  question 
is  natural  and  the  answer  well-nigh  impos- 
sible. Even  the  head  master  smiles  at  the 
oft-heard  query,  but  he  seldom  attempts  to 
give  a  categorical  reply.  He  knows;  but 
it  is  difficult,  indeed  almost  impossible,  for 
him  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  you — doubly 
difficult  if  vou  are  an  American. 


nor  explains  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the 
expression  as  it  is  applied  to  these  great 
schools. 

Nor  do  the  boys  in  attendance  come 
from  the  public  at  large.  Two  causes  pre- 
vent this — one  of  which  is  the  high  fees 
which  must  be  paid,  and  the  fees  are  high 
in  every  one  of  these  schools.  The  second 
cause  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  require- 
ments for  admission.     A  severe  entrance 


Front  a  photograph  by  E.  //.  Speight,  Ru^by. 
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There  is  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament 
which  seems  to  imply  that  these  schools  are 
limited  to  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Winches- 
ter, Westminster  and  Shrewsbury;  but 
these  names  by  no  means  complete  the  list. 
It  is  rather  by  a  process  of  elimination  and 
selection  that  the  understanding  of  the 
place  and  function  of  a  school  like  Rugby 
is  to  be  attained. 

First  of  all,  the  word  "public"  is  mis- 
leading, for  these  schools  are  not  " public" 
in  any  such  sense  as  the  word  implies  in 
America.  They  are  not  supported  by  the 
public  nor  are  the  pupils  drawn  from  the 
public  at  large.  It  is  true,  they  have  cer- 
tain governmental  relations,  but  then  every 
institution  and  every  man  on  the  British 
Isles  has,  in  a  way,  a  certain  similar  re- 
lation,  so   that   the   term  neither  defines 


examination  must  be  passed.  Nor  are 
the  payment  of  charges  and  the  successful 
passing  of  these  examinations  sufficient.  In 
most  of  the  schools  there  is  a  continual 
skimming  of  the  cream  of  England's  boy- 
hood. Last  year  there  were  fourteen  va- 
cancies in  Winchester  and  seventy-four 
applicants  successfully  passed,  but  only 
the  first  fourteen  were  selected.  One  can 
readily  perceive  what  this  process,  when  it 
is  long  continued,  does  for  a  school.  A 
third  barrier  is  the  will  of  the  head  master, 
who  may,  if  for  any  reason  he  deems  such 
action  desirable,  refuse  to  receive  a  boy,  no 
matter  how  promptly  his  fees  have  been 
paid  or  with  what  credit  his  entrance  ex- 
aminations were  passed. 

These  schools  are  for  boys  and  not  for 
girls.     No  girls'  school,  whatever  its  stand- 
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ing  or  quality,  has  been,  is  now,  or  ever- 
more shall  be  classified  with  England's 
public  schools. 

Then,  too,  there  are  sharp  limitations  as 
to  the  age  of  the  boys.  In  most  of  the 
public  schools  the  average  age  of  the  enter- 
ing boys  is  twelve,  and  they  are  eighteen 
when  the  course  is  completed.  This  law 
is  not  inflexible,  but  it  is  clearly  stated  in 
the  prospectus  that  if  a  boy  does  not  pass 
out  of  his  form  at  a  certain  age,  he  is  no 
longer  permitted  to  remain  as  a  pupil.  In 
the  school  vernacular  he  is  "superannu- 
ated." 

To  many  the  distinctive  feature  of  a 
public  school  is  its  relation  to  the  two  great 
universities — Oxford  or  Cambridge^-or  in 
its  special  relation  to  a  certain  college  of 
the  university.  At  Winchester  this  con- 
nection is  with  New  College,  Oxford,  while 
at  Eton  it  is  with  Christ  Church.  This 
peculiar  relation,  however,  is  not  inflex- 
ible, and  many  go  out  from  these  schools 
to  enter  other  Oxford  colleges  or  go  to 
Cambridge. 

There  are  many  Englishmen  to  whom 
the  final  test  of  a  public  school  is  found  in 
its  contrast  to  "private"  or  proprietary 
schools.     And  there  are  many  of  the  latter 


that  give  most  excellent  drill,  and  have 
standards  as  high  as  the  best  of  the  schools 
we  are  considering.  But  by  no  stretch  of 
the  British  imagination  are  they  looked 
upon  as  permanent.  The  public  schools, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and 
in  the  thought  of  the  nation,  are  immortal. 
A  school  with  less  than  a  hundred  boys  in 
attendance  would  never  be  termed  a  pub- 
lic school.  It  may  have  more  than  the 
requisite  number  and  still  be  only  a  private 
institution. 

Although  the  scholarship  of  the  public 
schools  is  of  a  high  order  and  the  clever 
boy  receives  special  attention,  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  is  granted  which  a 
smaller  or  different  school  would  not  per- 
mit. Indeed,  in  some  of  the  older  schools, 
the  rules  and  regulations  are  reduced  to 
their  lowest  terms.  The  discipline  is  large- 
ly entrusted  to  the  boys  themselves,  and  so 
strong  is  the  element  of  tradition  and  the 
inherited  sentiment  of  the  student  body 
that,  it  is  claimed,  a  far  better  result  is 
attained  by  this  method  in  the  character 
of  the  boy.  His  larger  liberty  makes  him 
free  from  certain  ordinary  requirements  of 
a  boarding  school;  but  his  restrictions  are 
in  the  school  body  itself,  and  seldom  does 
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one  have  the  hardihood  to  break  through 
its  unwritten  laws.     When  the  boys  of  the 
Sixth    Form — the   leaders   of   which   are 
heroes  in  the  eyes  of  the  younger  ones  that 
rank  easily  with  ^Eneas  and  Agamemnon — 
are  the  ones  to  insist  upon  strict  obedience 
to  customs  and  rules,  the  result  is  easy  to 
conceive.    The  masters  may  be  a  court  of 
appeals  or  of  final  resort,  but  the  ordinary 
life   of    the   institu- 
tion, to  a  large  ex- 
tent, is  in  the  hands 
of  the  boys.     When 
caning,    "whop- 
ping,"   fagging, 
sports,   even  the 
hours  of  study,  are 
in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  chosen  boys  of 
the  Sixth  Form  it  is 
easily  seen  that  rank, 
wealth  or  previous 
condition  of  servi- 
tude count  for  little. 
The  horizon  of  the 
school  world  may 
not  be  extensive,  but 
within  its  limitations 
it  is  a  democracy  pure 
and  simple — perhaps 
the  simplest,  purest 
and  most  brutally 
frank  known — for  in 
all  the  world  there  is 
not  to  be  found  such 
absolute  and  exact 
justice  as  boys  mete 
out  to  one  another. 

And  the  achievements  are  wonderful. 
Self-confident  without  being  self-conscious, 
as  clear  in  his  knowledge  that  he  does  not 
know  certain  things  as  he  is  positive  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  things  he  does  know,  the 
public-school  boy  would  be  astounded  at 
the  willingness  of  his  American  cousin  to 
"throw  a  bluff"  in  his  attempts  to  answer 
questions  concerning  which  he  is  in  a  state 
of  darkest  ignorance.  The  value  and  place 
of  authority,  the  necessity  of  doing  things 
before  praise  or  even  recognition  is  to  be 
received,  self-control,  qualities  of  leader- 
ship or  of  following  (and  the  latter  is  as 
valuable  as  the  former,  although  usually 
omitted  in  an  American  curriculum) — all 
these  are  among  the  well-nigh  distinctive 
qualities  imparted  in  a  great  public  school. 


From  a  photograph  by  H.  IV.  So/mon,  Winchester. 

The  famous  motto  painted  on  the  walls  of  a  Winchester 
schoolroom. 


Scholarship,  however  high,  is  never  merely- 
bookish,    but    virile    and    vital,  because, 
whatever  may  be  the  subject  studied,  the 
indefinable  life  and  character  are  supreme. 
And  as  for  the  teaching,  the  quality  of  which 
has  rapidly  risen  in  recent  years,  when 
one  is  informed  that  the  annual  salary  of 
a  head  master  is  £5,000  and  house,  he  is 
not  surprised  that  the  master  is  a  good 
man  if  "value  re- 
ceived "  is  a  part  of 
the  contract. 

The  name  and  ap- 
plication of  the  Eng- 
lish lad  who  purposes 
to  enter  have  both 
been  long  on  the  lists 
of  the  house  to  which 
he  wishes  to  be  as- 
signed.  These 
' l  houses, "  beautiful 
and  spacious,  each 
in  charge  of  a  master 
and  in  which  from 
ten  to  forty  or  even 
eighty  boys  are  in 
residence,  provide 
the  life.  In  certain 
schools,  chiefly  the 
older  ones,  are  dor- 
mitories;  but  the 
number  of  pupils  re- 
ceived  intothem 
never  exceeds  seven- 
ty or  eighty,  and  in 
some  of  the  schools 
there  are  no  accom- 
modations for  these 
pupils  at  all.  Every  boy  lives  in  some 
house,  and  as  a  rule  direct  application  for 
admission  is  made  to  its  master.  One  of 
the  schools  has  a  printed  rule:  "No  ap- 
plications will  be  received  more  than  four 
years  before  the  date  of  admission.,, 

When  the  proper  time  arrives,  the  boy 
comes  up  for  his  entrance  examination. 
Before  this  time  he  has  been  taught  at 
home,  or  by  a  tutor,  or  has  been  in  attend- 
ance at  some  preparatory  school;  and  these 
preparatory  schools,  like  certain  fleas, 
seem  to  go  on  down  ad  infinitum. 

' '  My  school  is  no  good  now  since '  babies ' 
have  been  taken  in!"  lamented  a  sturdy 
British  lad  of  nine  in  describing  his  own 
life  in  a  school  preparatory  for  Eton.  His 
remark  was  the  expression  of  his  disgust 
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Moberly  Library  and  Chapel,  Winchester. 


that  a  school  preparatory  to  the  prepara- 
tory, which  prepared  for  the  public  schools, 
themselves  preparatory  to  the  universities, 
had  been  formed. 

This  entrance  examination  may  con- 
form to  the  ideas  of  the  head  master,  or 
warden  and  fellows,  but,  at  Winchester, 
for  example,  it  must  be  upon  the  following 
subjects: 

i.  Elementary  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

2.  Latin  grammar  and  parsing  and  trans- 

lation into  English  from  an  easy 
Latin  author. 

3.  Elementary  knowledge  of  French. 

4.  Elementary  arithmetic. 

5.  Outlines  of  English  history  and  geog- 

raphy. 

In  addition  to  the  above  subjects  the 
examination  will  include: 

6.  Translation  into  Latin  of  easy  Eng- 

lish passages. 

7.  Greek  grammar,  parsing  and  trans- 

lation of  easy  passages. 

8.  An  oral  examination  in  French. 

9.  Algebra  up  to  the  solution  of  easy 

simple  equations  in  one  variable, 
together  with  problems  depending 
upon  such  equations. 

10.  Experimental  geometry. 


The  outline  is  simple,  but  how  is  it  with 
the  papers  ?  The  following,  selected  from 
the  1008  election  examination  papers  at 
Eton  is  given  merely  as  a  sample: 

ETON  COLLEGE  ELECTION,  1908 


Wednesday,  July  8th,  3  to  5  p.m. 

General  Paper 

Not  more  than  eight  questions  should  be  attempted, 
of  which  the  first  should  be  one. 

1.  Write  a  short  essay  (not  more  than  20  lines) 
on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Compare  the  powers  of  the  King  of  Eng- 

land with  those  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Moral  and  physical  courage. 

(c)  Our  difficulties  in  ruling  India. 

(d)  The    respective    advantages   of    photo- 

graphs and  paintings. 

2.  Why  was  Athens  beaten  by  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War  ?  What  were  the  chief  events 
of  the  war  ? 

3.  Compare  the  characters  and  achievements 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

4.  What  obvious  differences  are  there  in  Latin 
and  English  grammar? 

5.  What  was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  how 
was  it  related  to  the  Roman  Empire  ? 

6.  What  made  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  great 
period  in  English,  history  ? 

7.  How  would  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  affect  the  trade  of  the  world?    Illustrate 
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The  Upper  School — Eton  College. 


your  answer  by  a  rough  map  or  a  geographical 
description. 

8.  From  what  countries  does  England  get  her 
supplies  of  the  following  articles:  wheat,  sugar, 
cotton,  timber,  gold? 

9.  On  the  map  given  write  the  names  of  the 
rivers  Dee,  Great  Ouse,  Severn,  Thames  and 
Trent;  and  mark  the  positions  of  the  towns 
Chester,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Oxford  and  York,  and 
also  the  principal  seaport  towns. 

10.  What  is  an  allegory?  Describe  any  fa- 
mous English  allegory  that  you  know. 

11.  Do  you  learn  more  or  better  history  from  an 
historical  play  of  Shakespeare  or  from  an  historical 
novel  of  Scott  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

12.  State  as  accurately  as  you  can  the  usual 
order  in  which  the  different  trees  put  on  their 
leaves  in  spring.  What  flowers  would  you  expect 
to  find  in  a  garden  at  the  present  time  ? 

13.  Explain  why  planets  were  so  called.  Give 
the  names  of  the  planets  in  the  order  of  their 
distances  from  the  sun.  Give  also  the  names  of 
some  of  the  brightest  of  the  stars. 

14.  For  what  are  the  following  persons  cele- 
brated: Newton,  Watt,  Lord  Kelvin,  Edison, 
Marconi  ? 

15.  Give  instances  from  the  Old  Testament  of 
any  famous  parable,  vow,  dream,  riddle,  song  of 
victory,  lamentation  over  the  dead.  Quote  some 
verses  from  the  last  two. 

16.  Quote  sayings  of  our  Lord  about  Moses, 
David,  Solomon,  John  the  Baptist;  the  use  of 
prayer,  fasting,  oaths;  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath;  and  about  His  own  coming  death  and 
resurrection. 
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When  the  new  boy  has  been  duly  ad- 
mitted he  finds  himself  in  a  "house"  with 
other  boys,  drawn  perhaps  from  every  form 
in  the  school.  With  them  he  lives,  although 
he  has  his  own  separate  bedroom. 

His  first  task  is  to  learn  the  school 
language.  This  custom  varies  in  different 
schools,  but  at  Winchester  the  time  re- 
quired is  nearly  two  weeks,  an  older  boy 
being  teacher  and  examiner  in  one.  The 
school  language  itself  is  "  notions,"  the 
boys  are  all  "men,"  the  study-room  is  the 
"shop,"  an  easy  time  is  a  "thoke,"  "conti- 
nent "  is  to  pretend  to  be  ill,  a  holiday  is  a 
"remedy"  (contracted  to  "rem"),  a  study 
desk  or  bureau  is  a  "toy,"  evening  study 
hour  is  "toy-time,"  a  form  or  division  of 
the  school  is  a  "book,"  and  "going  up  to 
books"  is  the  term  for  going  to  class- 
rooms. The  school  cricket  team  is  "Lord's" 
and  release  from  the  school  infirmary  is 
"going  abroad."  At  Winchester  to  be 
beaten  with  a  ground  ash  rod  is  "fund- 
ing." At  Eton,  Harrow  and  Rugby  a 
careful  distinction  is  drawn  between  a 
"whopping"  and  a  "birching,"  the  former 
being  the  punishment  administered  by  a 
rod  or  cane  and  the  latter  by  a  bundle 
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Dr.  Wane  calling  "absence"  in  the  school-yard,  Eton. 


of  birch  twigs.  The  library  at  Harrow  is 
"  the  Vaughn." 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list,  which 
naturally  varies  with  the  schools,  being 
more  extensive  in  the  older  ones.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  was  seen  in  one  of  the  study 
rooms  at  Winchester  and  was  the  order  of 
the  prefect  (one  of  the  Sixth  Form  boys) : 

"Men  must  turn  off  their  lights  in  leav- 
ing their  toys  whether  they  leave  the  shop 
or  not." 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  father  not  long 
after  his  small  son  entered  Winchester  that 
he  pathetically  said  to  a  tutor,  "I  used  to 
call  myself  his  father  but  now  I  am  only  a 
part  of  his  'pitch-up.'" 

In  addition  to  learning  the  language 
the  new  boy  immediately  finds  himself 
in  the  midst  of  inherited  customs  and 
traditions  whose  unspoken  demands  can 
neither  be  broken  nor  ignored.  How  great 
is  the  power  of  these  in  a  manner  may 
be  understood  by  the  relation  of  a  con- 
versation the  writer  had  with  one  of  the 
officials  at  Winchester.  In  the  dining- 
room  of  the  dormitories  he  was  shown 
at  each   place  at  the  tables  a  flat  piece 


of  wood  perhaps  twelve  inches  square  and 
half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

"What  are  these  boards?"  the  visitor 
inquired. 

"Trenchers,  sir." 

"Yes,  but  what  is  their  use?" 

"The  boys  eat  from  them."  It  was  ex- 
plained that  each  boy  formed  a  dam  of 
potato  around  the  border  of  his  trencher, 
which  served  to  prevent  an  untimely 
escape  of  other  food.  When  a  fresh  course 
was  served  every  boy  scraped  his  trencher 
clean  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Sprat's  method 
is  not  permitted,  however)  and  reversing  it 
was  then  served  upon  the  other  side. 

"Don't  the  boys  have  plates?"  inquired 
the  astounded  visitor.  "Aren't  dishes 
used?" 

"Recently  dishes  have  been  introduced 
at  dinner,  but  at  the  other  three  meals 
trenchers  are  used." 

"Why?" 

"They  have  been  in  use  since  the  four- 
teenth century!" 

"It  would  seem,"  murmured  the  visitor, 
"as  if  a  change  might  be  desirable  by  this 
time." 
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The  head-master's  house  at  Harrow;  about  sixty  boys  are  boarded  here. 


"  I  fear  you  do  not  have  a  very  keen  sense 
of  history  in  America." 

"True,"  acknowledged  the  visitor.  "We 
are  trying  to  make  some  history,  but  there 
is  a  prevalent  feeling  amongst  us  that  the 
latest  improvements  are  not  altogether 
undesirable." 

"And  you  are  quite  right!"  suddenly  re- 
marked an  Englishman  in  the  party;  but 
the  first  lesson  was  ended — as  far  as 
trenchers  were  concerned. 

An  enthusiastic  Cornell  woman  from 
"the  States"  remarked  feelingly  when  there 
were  none  but  Americans  present:  "I 
would  rather  go  to  a  school  a  day  old 
if  its  face  is  set  toward  the  future  than 
attend  the  oldest  school  if  it  is  tied  to  the 
past." 

Very  likely  the  remark  would  be  ex- 
pressive of  the  feeling  of  many  of  her 
countrymen,  but  no  one  would  deny  the 
value  of  the  old  plus  the  new.  Surely  the 
famous  motto  painted  long  ago  on  the 
walls  of  the  schoolroom  at  Winchester, 
"AutDisceAutDiscede.  Manet  SorsTertia 
Caedi,"  is  still  suggestive,  and  the  motto  of 
William  of  Wykeham — "  Manners  maketh 
the  man" — is  as  true  in  1909  as  it  was  in 
1382  when  King  Richard  II  gave  the 
license  for  the  charter  of  the  school. 
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As  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  the 
trencher  lingers  only  at  Winchester,  but 
age  is  a  component  part  of  the  school  life 
at  Eton,  founded  in  1440,  or  at  Harrow, 
founded  in  1 571,  or  at  Rugby,  which  be- 
gan in  1567. 

The  value  of  established  standards,  of  an 
atmosphere  which  is  known,  of  tried, 
tested  and  permanent  conceptions  of  life  is 
not  to  be  ignored.  WThen  a  boy  becomes  a 
Wyckamite  or  a  Harrovian  there  is  a 
definite  meaning  in  the  expression. 

The  accommodations  in  the  dormitories 
are  limited  to  seventy  or  eighty,  and  other 
boys,  unless  they  are  day  pupils,  are  as- 
signed to  a  master's  house.  The  new  boy 
speedily  learns  that  whatever  matters  tra- 
dition has  settled,  his  own  relation  to  the 
school  life  is  distinctly  modern.  It  was 
interesting  to  enter  a  dormitory  room  in 
Rugby  and  look  at  the  nine  cots  of  iron 
that  were  arranged  along  the  walls.  It 
was  the  very  same  room  in  which  timid 
little  Arthur  received  the  fusilade  of  boots 
when  he  tremblingly  knelt  to  say  his  prayers, 
and  where  Tom  Brown,  conscience  smitten, 
came  to  his  rescue.  The  story  has  become 
a  part  of  Rugby  life,  but,  I  fancy,  not  every 
new  boy  finds  his  own  problems  eliminated 
because  of  that  fact. 
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One  of  "the  class-rooms  at  Harrow. 


In  the  house  the  new  boy  also  finds 
that  certain  of  the  Sixth  Form  boys  are 
monitors  or  prefects,  chosen  by  the  mas- 
ters for  standing  or  character,  and  that  in 
them  are  vested  certain  powers  that  are 
not  to  be  lightly  or  unadvisedly  ignored. 
In  every  school  these  boys  have  certain 
rights  in  the  oversight  of  the  younger  ones 
and  also  the  privilege  of  enforcing  their 
ideas  even  by  the  use  of  the  rod.  At 
Winchester  and  Rugby  the  right  to  whip 
is  of  divine  right  vested  in  these  Sixth 
Form  boys,  and  the  consequent  reverence 
in  which  they  are  held  is  thereby  strength- 
ened. At  Eton  four  of  these  boys  are 
present  when  a  culprit  is  "sent  to  the 
block,"  which  in  the  school  vernacular 
means  that  for  some  offence  the  culprit 
is  sent  to  the  room  in  which  the  "block" 
is  kept,  is  there  compelled  to  divest  him- 
self of  a  part  of  his  clothing,  and  kneel 
upon  the  block  while  the  master  adminis- 
ters the  punishment. 

At  Harrow  no  such  repellent  demands 
are  made,  for  the  offending  boy  is  merely 
compelled  to  remove  his  jacket  and  the 
punishment  is  administered  upon  his 
shoulders,  and,  it  is  whispered,  he  is  al- 
lowed to  don  as  many  waistcoats  as  he 
desires. 


It  is  the  well-nigh  universal  conviction  of 
masters  and  boys  that  "caning,"  "birch- 
ing," "whopping"  is  seldom  unduly 
severe,  not  too  frequently  used,  and  never 
unjustly.  The  disgrace  of  the  sentence  is 
its  chief  effect.  The  four  cardinal  offences 
are  drinking,  smoking,  absence  from  the 
house,  particularly  at  night,  and  telling  a 
lie.  The  public  school  is  not  a  reform 
school.  A  repetition  of  any  one  of  the  four 
usually  means  instant  expulsion. 

To  an  American  the  method  seems 
brutal.  Whipping  in  itself  is  bad  enough, 
but  to  have  a  young  boy  thrashed  by  an 
older  one,  perhaps  publicly  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  masters,  is  almost  beyond 
his  conception — certainly  beyond  that  of 
an  American  mother.  And  yet,  in  con- 
versation with  masters,  boys,  and  men  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  public  schools,, 
it  was  somewhat  suggestive  not  to  find  one 
who  was  in  favor  of  abandoning  the 
method  or  who  strongly  disapproved.  One 
Englishman,  sixty  years  of  age  and  familiar 
with  America  and  Americans,  warmly  said 
to  me:  "I  like  the  people  from  the  States 
— all  except  the  American  boys.  They 
are  a  nuisance,  noisy,  inconsiderate  and 
without  any  appreciation  of  the  rights  of 
others!     If  they  could  be  placed  in  our 
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public  schools  for  a  time  they  would  soon 
learn  some  lessons  they  heed."  The  asser- 
tion was  certainly  sweeping,  and  it  was  also 
suggestive. 

The  presence  of  the  past,  I  had  almost 
said  "present  past"  so  vital  is  the  force  of 
the  former  days,  is  more  than  the  intangible 
residue  of  tradition,  for  it  also  assumes  a 
more  definite  form.  Portraits  of  former 
students,  who  became  men  whom  the  world 


name  for  himself  has  his  work  done  for  him 
on  the  back  of  a  chair  which  he  has  donated 
to  the  speech  room.  Hundreds  of  such 
chairs  and  names  are  now  to  be  seen,  but 
upon  a  stranger  they  do  not  make  the  im- 
pression like  that  which  the  deeply  cut 
" Byron"  or  "Shelley"  produces.  Along 
with  the  name  follow  the  traditions  which 
have  clustered  about  it.  Of  Byron  as  a 
school  boy  one  of  the  Harrow  historians  has 


From  it  photograph  by  Gait  and  Po/den,  London. 

A  panel  in  the  Fourth  Form  room  at  Harrow  School,  showing  Byron's  name  as  carved  by  himself. 


delighted  to  honor,  look  down  from  the 
walls  of  the  "speech  hall "  or  library.  Upon 
the  doors  or  panels  of  the  school  rooms  can 
still  be  seen  the  names  of  the  great  which 
were  cut  when  they  were  boys.  There  is  a 
thrill  when  one  is  pointed  out  the  carving 
done  by  the  boyish  Byron,  Peel,  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Trench,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  others  in  the  lists  at  Harrow.  At 
Eton  he  finds  that  the  youthful  Gladstone, 
Pitt,  Shelley,  Lord  Roberts,  Prince  Arthur 
of  Connaught,  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
Charles  J.  Fox,  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  hundreds  of  others  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
doors  or  panels  carved  by  themselves  in 
their  school  days.  For  obvious  reasons  the 
practice  has  been  discontinued,  and  to-day 
the  lad  who  is  eager  to  make  and  leave  a 


given  several  interesting  incidents.  The 
fiery  young  poet  became  the  ringleader  of 
the  malcontents,  who  were  angered  at  the 
election  of  George  Butler,  by  the  deciding 
vote  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when 
the  votes  of  the  Governors  were  equally 
divided  between  Butler  and  the  beloved 
Dr.  Drury,  who  had  just  resigned  as  head 
master;  and  Byron  was  not  slothful  in  his 
business  of  making  the  life  of  the  new  head 
a  burden.  He  wrote  "satirical  verses  on 
the  new  appointment  in  which  Dr.  Drury 
figured  as  Probus  while  Butler  was  Pom- 
posus."  Byron  is  even  said  to  have 
"helped  to  lay  a  train  of  gunpowder  with  a 
view  of  blowing  up  the  Head  Master  of 
Harrow.  The  train  in  fact  was  fired,  but 
no  harm  was  done,  and  the  Harrovian  Guy 
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Fawkes  was  never  brought  to  justice.  The 
poet  carried  a  loaded  pistol,  he  tore  down 
gratings,  the  head  master's  property,  be- 
cause they  'darkened  the  hall/  he  refused 
invitations  to  dinners  because  'he  should 
never  think  of  asking  Dr.  Butler  to  dine 
with  him  at  Newstead' — but  through  the 
excellent  good  sense  of  his  master  he  did 
little  harm  at  the  time  and  generously  con- 
fessed himself  sorry  for  it  afterward." 
Indeed  Byron's  love  of  Harrow  is  indicated 
by  his  own  lines  on  the  place.  To  his  fag, 
the  young  Duke  of  Dorset,  he  wrote: 

"Dorset!    whose   early   steps   with   mine   have 

strayed 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida's  glade; 
Whom  still  affection  taught  me  to  defend 
And  made  me  less  a  tyrant  than  a  friend, 
Though  the  harsh  custom  of  our  youthful  band 
Bade  thee  obey  and  gave  me  to  command. 

Ah,  though  myself  by  nature  haughty,  wild, 
Whom  Indiscretion  hailed  her  favorite  child, 
Though  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own 
And  dooms  my  fall,  I  fain  would  fall  alone; 
Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can 

tame 
I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim." 

In  later  years,  one  very  dear  to  Byron 
was  buried  in  Harrow  church,  and  he 
wrote  of  Harrow  as  the  place  where  he 
himself  wished  to  be  buried : 

"Here  might  I  sleep  where  all  my  hopes  arose, 
Scene  of  my  youth  and  couch  of  my  repose; 
Forever  stretched  beneath  this  mantling  shade, 
Pressed  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood 

played; 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I  loved, 
Mixed  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  footsteps 

moved; 
Blest  by  the  tongues  that  charmed  my  youthful 

ear 
Mourned  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  here; 
Deplored  by  those  in  early  days  allied 
And  unremembered  by  the  world  beside — " 

The  modest  "peachy  stone"  in  Harrow 
churchyard,  beneath  which  the  remains  of 
Byron  were  placed  in  accordance  with  his 
prayer,  has  in  late  years  been  surrounded 
by  an  ugly  fence  to  protect  it  from  the  relic 
hunters! 

But  names  and  tales  of  fiery  poets,  of 
grave  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  and 
men  of  rank  are  not  all  of  the  cloud  of 
witnesses  that  surround  the  boy  in  the  pub- 
lic school  of  to-day.  Gilded  lists  of  prize 
winners,  tablets  containing  the  names  of 
those  who  went  to  defend  England  in  war 
time  are  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the 
Vol.  XLV.— 56 


chapel,  the  school-room,  the  speech  hall 
and  the  library.  From  Eton  alone  four 
hundred  and  fifty  men  were  in  the  late  war 
in  South  Africa.  Busts,  too,  and  portraits, 
like  those  of  the  white-souled  Arnold  at 
Rugby,  are  not  wanting  in  the  other 
schools.  It  was,  however,  a  surprise  to 
the  writer  to  be  informed  at  Rugby  that  the 
estimate  of  Arnold  is  higher  in  "the 
States"  than  it  is  in  England.  Perhaps 
Tom  Brown,  whose  statue  also  adorns  the 
Rugby  school,  had  something  to  do  with 
this;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  public 
school-boy  of  to-day  is  certainly  surrounded 
by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  value  of  that 
of  which  he  himself  has  become  a  part. 

The  new  boy  is  also  speedily  admitted 
into  the  mysteries  of  "fagging"  and  ad- 
mitted whether  he  will  or  no.  The  writer 
confesses  to  a  modified  change  of  opinion 
concerning  this  much-discussed  custom. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  evils  in  former 
days,  at  the  present  time  it  has  certain 
commensurate  advantages.  Certainly  it 
is  a  vast  improvement  over  hazing,  al- 
though -even  that  dire  word  is  expressive 
of  what  may  not  be  an  unmixed  evil.  The 
new  boy  at  once  becomes  the  fag  of  some 
Sixth  Form  boy  who  is  a  prefect  or  monitor. 
No  belittling  service  like  blacking  his  mas- 
ter's boots  is  now  required  and  tyrannical 
oppression  is  uncommon.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  boy  at  once  secures  a  pro- 
tector, confidante,  guide  and  friend.  It  is 
even  an  honor  to  be  so  closely  associated 
with  one  who  may  be  a  hero  in  the  school 
world.  He  will  not  be  molested  by  the 
tormentors,  nor  be  likely  to  make  the  same 
mistake  twice — that  is  if  he  heeds  the 
counsels  of  his  hero. 

Usually  only  the  boy  in  the  first  three 
years  of  the  course  is  subject  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  even  then  he  may  soon  escape  if 
he  shows  himself  to  be  specially  proficient 
in  certain  sports.  In  most  of  the  schools 
there  are  two  distinct  lines  of  fagging. 
One  division  consists  of  the  "day-boys," 
one  of  which  must  be  always  in  the  house 
in  the  daytime,  except  on  Saturday  after- 
noons in  the  foot-ball  and  cricket  seasons, 
who  looks  after  the  fires  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Sixth  Form  boys  or  runs  on  certain  errands. 
A  prolonged  call  of  "  Bo-o-y ! "  or  "  Fa-a-g ! " 
brings  the  fags  swiftly  to  the  summoner, 
and  the  last  to  arrive  is  "it."  Every  day- 
boy serves  his  turn  regularly  as  a  fag,  and 
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a  careful  list  is  usually  made  and  posted 
by  the  head  boy.  The  day-boy  goes  off 
duty  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  "night-boy  " 
becomes  the  fag.  The  latter's  duties  are 
to  arrange  the  beds  of  the  Sixth  Form  boys 
and  be  ready  to  answer  the  "call"  for  small 
errands. 

The  other  phase  of  fagging  is  serving 
the  Sixth  Form  boys  at  breakfast  and  tea. 
These  dignified  young  gentlemen  do  not 
"feed"  with  the  other  boys  at  breakfast  in 
the  dining-hall,  but  in  messes,  or  "finds" 
of  two  or  three,  are  served  in  their  own 
rooms.  Fags  are  attached  to  each  "find" 
and  serve  in  rotation,  generally  for  a  week. 
Here,  too,  a  careful  list  is  made  and  posted. 
Their  chief  service  is  to  bring  up  breakfast 
and  tea  on  a  tray  to  their  overlords.  If 
there  is  cooking  to  be  done,  the  fags  no 
longer  do  it — perhaps  the  Sixth  Form  boys 
have  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  do  that  themselves.  At  all  events 
they  do.  Years  ago  in  early  morning  the 
streets  were  filled  with  the  running  small 
boy  fags  who  had  gone  to  the  "tuckshop" 
or  "grubshop"  to  purchase  meat  for  their 
lords;  but  their  flight  is  now  occasional  and 
usually  ends  in  some  shop  where  "jams 
and  preserves  "  is  a  conspicuous  sign.  The 
fags  also  "clear  away"  when  the  breakfast 
is  ended. 

The  old-time  brutality,  bullying  and 
tyranny  of  the  fagging  system  seem  largely 
to  have  disappeared,  and  the  service  ren- 
dered to-day  is  seldom  grudgingly  given  and 
usually  compensated  in  many  ways.  De- 
tails vary  among  the  schools,  but  in  some 
form  "fagging"  is  common  to  them  all 
and  accepted  as  belonging  to  the  course  as 
much  as  cricket  or  Latin.  It  is,  however, 
a  relic  of  feudalism,  if  not  of  barbarism, 
and  however  much  less  bad  it  may  be  than 
once  it  was,  it  still  is  not  only  non-American 
but  also  un-American.  Of  itself  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  school  life  in  England  unde- 
sirable for  American  boys. 

Of  school  songs  much  is  made,  notably 
at  Harrow.  Indeed  it  is  acknowledged 
that  Harrow  has  been  the  one  school  which 
has  most  influenced  the  others  in  this  par- 
ticular, although  in  the  marked  rivalry  of 
the  schools  the  praise  is  not  lavish,  and 
the  assertion  has  been  made  that  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  songs  of  Harrow  and 
music  must  not  be  forgotten.  This  feeling 
of  rivalry,  and  the  unshaken  belief  of  the 


supporters  of  each  school  that  the  public 
school  system  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  through  its  own 
contribution,  impresses  an  outsider  as  be- 
ing more  loyal  (and  humorous)  than  in 
exact  accord  with  the  facts.  For  example, 
the  loyal  Wyckamite  is  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  the  work  of  Arnold  at  Rugby 
was  a  contribution  of  Winchester  (which 
was  Arnold's  school);  but  the  Etonian  just 
as  firmly  believes  that  the  real  excellence 
came  from  Eton  through  James.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Harrow's  songs,  even  if  they  are 
not  "music,"  are  well-nigh  universally 
placed  first  and  are  representative  of  school 
mythology  and  history,  and  of  every  phase 
of  school  life  and  work.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  them  by  any  attempted  de- 
scription, but  one  or  two  excerpts  may  be  of 
interest : 

"In  the  days  of  old,  ere  the  world  grew  cold, 

When  the  Universities 

To  Wimbledon  sent  their  mandrils  bold 

And  learned  chimpanzees; 

Then  stern  papas  were  gorillas, 

And  all  the  naughty  pets, 

Who  now  torment  their  fond  mammas, 

Were  good  little  marmosets. 

Chorus: 

"And  sometimes  still,  try  hard  as  I  will, 

I  dream  of  the  vanished  joy 
When  the  palms  grew  green  on  the  top  of  the  hill 

And  I  was  a  monkey  boy." 

The  true  Harrovian  believes  as  he  sings: 

"And  Harrow  boys  then,  whether  monkeys  or 
men, 

Were  as  they  always  will  be; 
There  wasn't  a  doubt  that  nine  out  of  ten 

Would  be  found  at  the  top  of  the  tree." 

The  true  anthem  of  the  Harrovians  is 
"Forty  Years  On,"  and  with  such  a  song 
small  cause  for  wonder  is  it  that  the  spirit 
of  the  school  is  what  it  is,  for  it  is  a  worthy 
rival  of  "Fair  Harvard"  or  "Old  Nassau." 
Two  stanzas  are  quoted : 

"  Forty  years  on  when  afar  and  asunder 

Parted  are  those  who  are  singing  to-day, 
When  you  look  back  and  forgetfully  wonder 

What  you  were  like  in  your  work  and  your  play, 
Then  it  may  be  there  will  often  come  o'er  you 

Glimpses  of  notes  like  the  catch  of  a  song — 
Visions  of  boyhood  shall  float  then  before  you 

Echoes  of  dreamland  shall  bear  them  along. 

"Follow  up!     Follow  up!     Follow  up! 
Till  the  field  ring  again  and  again 
With  the  tramp  of  the  twenty- two  men. 
Follow  up!     Follow  up! 
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*'  Forty  years  on,  growing  older  and  older, 

Shorter  in  wind  as  in  memory  long, 
Feeble  of  foot  and  rheumatic  of  shoulder 

What  will  it  help  you  that  once  you  were 
strong  ? 
God  give  us  bases  to  guard  or  beleaguer, 

Games  to  play  out  whether  earnest  or  fun, 
Fights  for  the  fearless,  and  goals  for  the  eager, 

Twenty  and  thirty  and  forty  years  on! 

"Follow  up!   etc." 

At  Winchester,  every  musical  entertain- 
ment concludes  with  the  singing  of  the 
Winchester  "Domum,"  but  perhaps  it  is 
not  sung  at  any  time  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  at  "Egg-Flip,'s  or  "Hatch  Thoke,"  so 
called  because  the  "men"  on  that  day  are 
allowed  a  "thoke,"  that  is,  they  may  stay  in 
bed  until  late  breakfast.  On  this  day  a  ser- 
vice is  held  in  chapel  to  "give  most  hearty 
thanks  for  our  Founder,  William  of  Wyke- 
ham "  (other  more  recent  benefactors  also 
included),  and  the  "lesson"  is  read,  begin- 
ning, "Let  us  now  give  thanks  for  famous 
men."  Sports  then  follow,  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  Egg-Flip,  a  concoction  of  hot 
beer  with  lemons  and  spices,  is  prepared 
in  a  large  tub  and  drunk  out  of  pint 
cups  or  jam  pots.  "The  recipe,"  writes  a 
Winchester  historian,  "is  ancient  and  the 
result  sticky";  and  the  singing  doubtless  is 
done  with  the  spirit,  whether  it  be  with 
understanding  or  not.  The  whole  con- 
cludes with  the  "Domum:" 

"Concinamus,  O  Sodales, 

Eja!    Quid  silemus!  ' 

Nobile  canticum 

Dulce  melos,  domum, 

Dulce  domum  resonemus!' 

Chorus — 

"Domum,  domum  dulce  domum, 
Domum,  domum  dulce  domum, 
Dulce,  dulce,  dulce,  domum 
Dulce  domum  resonemus!" 

There  are  in  all  six  stanzas,  which  prove 
that  home  by  any  other  name  is  as  dulce  as 
may  be. 

At  Rugby,  "Domum"  has  given  way 
(since  1870)  to  "  Floreat " :      " 

"Evoe  laeta  requies 
Advenit  laborum, 
Fessa  vult  induties, 
Dura  gens  librorum, 
Nunc  comparatur  sarcina, 
Nunc  praesto  sunt  viatica, 
Nos  laeta  schola  miserit 
Nos  laeta  domus  ceperit 
Aequales,  sodales,  citate,  clam  ate 
Floreat,  floreat,  floreat,  Rugbeia." 


Chorus — 

"  Floreat,  floreat,  floreat,  Rugbeia, 
Floreat,  floreat,  floreat,  Rugbeia!" 

Founders'  Day,  Speech  Day,  Saints' 
Days  (of  which  St.  Matthew,  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude  seem  to  be  "Sconced"  more  and 
more  because  their  days  have  somewhat 
interfered  with  regular  work)  and  various 
other  memorials  vary  the  routine  of  the 
school  life. 

At  Eton  the  dress  of  the  boy  is  distinct 
and  the  "Eton  jacket"  is  familiar  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea.  At  Rugby  and  Winches- 
ter dress  is  not  so  important,  though  at  the 
latter  the  white  straw  hats  in  vogue  through- 
out the  year  are  adorned  with  a  band  of  the 
house  colors  or  a  simple  black  ribbon,  and 
on  Sundays  "cathedrals"  (top  hats),  white 
ties  and  black  coats,  at  least  for  the  com- 
moners, prevail.  House  ties  are  given  for 
foot-ball  and  cricket;  and  caps,  blazers  and 
stockings  are  also  rewards  of  merit  for 
skill  in  sports.  Gray  flannels  distinguish 
the  teams,  and  others  wear  white.  Dark 
blue  caps  and  white  flannel  blazers  bound 
in  dark  blue  are  the  special  privilege  of  the 
i  i  Lord's. "  Commoners '  '  going  up  to  books  " 
wear  straw  hats  and  the  "college"  men  go 
hatless.  At  Harrow,  in  the  first  four  forms, 
the  boy  wears  a  straw  hat,  black  coat  and 
waistcoat,  but  when  he  arrives  at  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Fifth  Form  he  discards  the  Eton 
coat  and  adopts  one  with  tails.  At  play, 
however,  a  blue  flannel  jacket  displaces  the 
tailed  coat,  and  gray  flannel  trousers  are 
then  donned.  Each  house  eleven  has  its 
distinctive  cap,  the  captain  being  the  "  house 
cap." 

Concerning  athletics  so  much  has  been 
written  that  in  this  article  only  a  reference 
to  their  place  in  the  life  of  the  school  is 
necessary.  Cricket,  foot-ball,  tennis,  fives, 
racquets,  and  track — in  the  last  the  long- 
distance run  is  chief — are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  as  is  Greek  or  Latin. 
Every  boy  must  enter  unless  he  is  physically 
disqualified,  and  the  result  is  that  athletics 
are  not  for  the  few,  as  Harvard's  president 
declares  is  the  condition  in  American 
schools,  but  for  all.  Matches  are  arranged 
of  house  against  house,  form  against  form, 
Sixth  Form  against  the  school.  Inter-schol- 
astic contests  are  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms,  but  are  not  unknown,  the  fact  that 
different  games  of  foot-ball,  for  example, 
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are  played  in  the  different  schools,  aiding 
in  eliminating  such  contests.  The  game 
at  Rugby  has  provided  the  basis  for  the 
Rugby  game  as  it  is  known  in  America. 
Eton  has  the  "wall  game,"  distinctly  its 
own,  and  so  named  from  its  having  been 
played  behind  a  certain  wall  on  the  borders 
of  the  grounds.  The  association  game 
rather  than  the  Rugby  prevails  elsewhere. 

Still,  interscholastic  contests  are  held — 
Eton,  Harrow  and  Winchester  having  an- 
nual matches  at  Lord's,  at  which  more  than 
ten  thousand  spectators  assemble  to  watch 
a  cricket  match  that  may  last  two  entire 
days — an  indication  of  the  deep  interest  of 
the  public  and  not  less  (to  an  American)  in- 
dicative of  its  patience.  Although  "sports " 
have  a  fixed  place,  candor  compels  the 
acknowledgment  that  it  does  not  become 
so  absorbing  as  it  frequently  is  in  America. 
Whether  the  fact  that  play  is  required  and 
consequently  becomes  a  part  of  the  work 
has  anything  to  do  with  this  the  writer 
does  not  venture  an  opinion. 

The  scholarship  is  high.  The  curricu- 
lum is  not  broad,  but  gains  thereby  in 
intensity.  In  classical  work  the  results  are 
far  beyond  those  in  our  schools,  though 
"pity  'tis  'tis  true."  A  Cambridge  man,  a 
lover  of  America  and  yet  a  loyal  Briton, 
who  has  taught  boys  in  each  country, 
confirmed  me  in  this  conclusion,  although 
his  assertion  that  "a  third  of  the  boys 
who  completed  their  studies  in  the  public  * 
schools  were  far  in  advance  of  any  in  a 
corresponding  American  school"  seems  to 
over-shoot  the  mark.  Still,  a  recent  paper 
used  in  Latin  at  Rugby  for  the  pupils  of  the 
Sixth  Form,  (Coleridge's  "  Genevieve  "  to  be 
turned  into  Latin  verse)  would,  I  fancy,  be 
a  bit  puzzling  to  our  boys. 

In  winning  scholarships  at  the  universi- 
ties, Rugby  has  held  the  lead  for  five  years; 
last  year  (1908)  the  school  gained  sixty- 
two  scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Harrow  won  thirty-four,  while  Eton  and 
three  others  secured  twenty-eight.  The 
figures,  however,  do  not  explain  all,  even  if 
they  do  speak  the  truth  and  lie  not. 

The  superiority  in  drill  in  the  classics  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  extend  to  the  scientific 
44  side."  The  latter  has  been  admitted  into 
the  curriculum,  but  not  always  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  has  had  to  fight  for  its  life  in  a 
community  which  still  believes  the  basis 
of  culture  to  rest  upon  the  classics.     The 


comparatively  recent  admission  of  students 
who  desire  to  prepare  for  the  army  has  also 
somewhat  modified  the  prevalent  ideals, 
but  the  public  schools  are  still  essentially 
classical  and  the  drill  in  Latin  and  Greek 
is  superb. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  the  English  boy 
has  not  such  a  fund  of  information  as  his 
American  cousin  has,  but  what  he  does 
know  he  knows  thoroughly.  It  is  the  old 
controversy  between  everything  of  some- 
thing, and  something  of  everything,  or  the 
comparison  of  a  rifle  bullet  with  birdshot. 
To  know  something  and  know  that  he 
knows  it,  not  to  know  something  and  know 
that  he  does  not  know  it,  is  still  as  valuable 
as  in  the  days  of  the  "very  wise  Socrates," 
if  our  old  Latin  reader  was  not  at  fault. 

As  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
certain  definite  comparisons  came  to  the 
writer  as  a  result  of  his  observations: 

1.  Every  public  school  has  an  atmos-. 
phere,  a  certain  well-defined  and  fixed 
quality  into  which  a  boy  is  thrust  when  he 
enters.  This  is  known  before  he  becomes 
a  Harrovian  or  Etonian,  and  its  distinctive 
mark  is  expected  to  be  seen  when  he  leaves 
the  school.  The  advantage  of  this  is  ob- 
vious. The  youthfulness  of  America  may 
preclude  the  possibility  of  such  posses- 
sions, but  the  desirability  is  plain.  There 
is  a  difference  between  age  and  old  age,  and 
the  English  school  believes  it  is  as  ready  to 
hold  fast  to  what  has  been  proved  good  as 
it  is  to  prove  all  things. 

2.  The  individual  is  greater  than  the  class 
or  form.  Candles  from  a  mould  or  machine- 
made  products,  every  one  having  the  same 
dimensions,  are  not  illustrative.  The  life 
and  character  of  the  boy  are  developed 
and  the  cramming  system  does  not  prevail. 

3.  The  curriculum  is  narrower  than  in 
some  American  schools,  but  in  classical 
training  the  scholarship  is  broader.  The 
English  boy  is  not  taught  so  many  branches, 
but  is  more  thoroughly  drilled  in  what  he 
is  taught.  This  condition  may  be  due  to 
the  teachers  and  teaching,  the  higher  sala- 
ries naturally  drawing  talent  of  a  higher 
order,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  different  ideal 
or  conception  of  the  purpose  of  a  school. 
The  supreme  purpose  of  the  classroom  is 
expressed  in  the  one  terse  word — drill. 

4.  The  school  is  a  purer  democracy.  The 
student  body  has  a  larger  share  in  the  life 
of  the  school  than  is  true  in  America. 
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Fagging  may  be  undesirable  and  whipping 
certainly  is,  but  the  lesson  of  the  place  of 
authority  is  vital.  The  somewhat  smug 
conviction  which  the  Briton  has  that,  be- 
cause these  schools  are  great  and  the  best 
for  him,  that  therefore  they  are  the  best  for 
every  one,  impresses  an  American  as  a  nan 
sequitur.  Great  they  are,  and  suggestive 
they  must  be,  but  importation  is  impossi- 
ble, imitation  undesirable.  The  English 
ideal  cannot  become  the  American  because 
of  the  radical  difference  in  ideas.  The 
public  school  of  England  is  hard  and  to  an 
American  seems  somewhat  harsh,  although 
the  latter  freely  admits  the  excellence  of 
results.  But  are  the  two  necessarily  re- 
lated as  cause  and  effect  ?  "Methods,"  like 
trees  and  men,  are  to  be  known  by  their 
fruits.  Is  a  boy  improved  by  requiring 
lessons  before  breakfast  ?  What  virtue  goes 
out  of  a  cane  ? 


5.  The  intense  and  loyal  devotion  of  the 
student  body  as  well  as  of  the  graduates  is 
marvellously  inspiring.  Why  are  there  so 
few  schools  in  America  to  which  a  similar 
loyalty  is  given  ?  An  Englishman  may  be 
an  Oxonian  or  a  Cantabrian,  but  he  never 
forgets  that  he  is  an  Etonian  or  a  Wycka- 
mite. 

The  weak  spot  to-day  in  American  edu- 
cational life  is  the  lack  which,  in  England, 
Rugby,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Harrow  sup- 
ply. We  have  too  many  colleges  and  too 
few  schools.  Our  educational  pyramid  has 
been  stood  upon  its  apex  and  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  adorn  the  attic  before  the 
foundations  were  firmly  laid.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  been  applied  to  the 
college  and  ignored  in  the  school.  The 
missing  link  is  the  school  which  shall  do 
for  America  what  the  public  school  is  doing 
for  England. 
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"  Gather  my  scarlet  berries  wild," 
*  « ti   iv  i  j.  i  /  ,         f  *;  >-r  ;  Said  Tvhvvth  Teg,  " for  I  would  don  them." 

S  *"  The  Welsh  have  much  to  say  of  the*  Tyl-  <        ■ '  &>  . 

wythTeg:  or  fair  family,  and  many  believe  in  A  hey    DrOUght    Cheap    jewels    tO    the    Child; 

th€w."— ceor^  Borro-w:  ti La-jettgror  She  stamped  upon  them. 
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So  Tylwyth  Teg  worked  for  her  bread 
And  ceased  her  foolish  little  chatter: 

She  laughed,  and  hugged  her  knees,  and  said, 
"It  doesn't  matter!" 
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Mrs.  Sherman,  by  G.  P.  A.  Healy  (1868).  General  Sherman,  by  G.  P.  A.  Healy  (1867). 

From  portraits  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Paul  Thorndike. 


GENERAL  SHERMAN'S  LETTERS  HOME 


Edited  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 


SKCOND  PAPER. 


[ERMAN,   in   his   "  Mem- 
oirs,' '  tells  of  the  summer 
of  comparative  rest  which, 
for  him,  followed  the  taking 
of  Vicksburg.    We  find  him 
established  on  the  bank  of 
the  Big  Black  River,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  captured  city,  and  sending  for  his 
wife  and  four  children  to  spend  the  summer 
in  his  camp.    The  oldest  son,  a  boy  of  nine, 
bore  his  father's  name,  and  was  the  object  of 
a  peculiar  devotion  and  pride.    The  pathos 
of  his  brief  illness  and  death  from  typhoid 
fever  at  this  time,  a  pathos  the  more  poig- 
nant for  Sherman's  self-reproach  at  having 
subjected  his  boy  to  the  very  risk  which  was 
his  doom,  shows  itself  clearly  in  the  pages 
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of  the  "  Memoirs."  It  was  at  Memphis  on 
October  3,  1863,  that  the  boy  died.  Sher- 
man was  hurrying  his  troops  to  the  support 
of  Rosecrans  after  his  defeat  by  Bragg  at 
Chickamauga,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
starting  his  family  on  its  journey  back  to 
Lancaster,  Ohio.  A  letter  preserved  in  the 
"Memoirs,"  expressing  Sherman's  grati- 
tude for  the  sympathy  of  the  officers  and 
men  immediately  near  him,  may  well  be 
supplemented  by  passages  from  three  letters 
which  followed  Mrs.  Sherman  on  her  north- 
ward way.  They  illustrate  memorably  the 
essential  tenderness  of  Sherman's  nature. 

On  October  6  he  wrote  at  7  a.  m.  from 
the  Gayoso  Hotel  in  Memphis  where  his 
son  died:  "I  have  got  up  early  this  morning 
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to  steal  a  short  period  in  which  to  write  to 
you,  but  I  can  hardly  trust  myself.    Sleep- 
ing, waking,  everywhere  I  see  poor  little 
Willy.     His  face  and  f orm  are  as  deeply  im- 
printed on  my  memory  as  were  deep-seated 
the  hopes  I  had  in  his  future.    Why,  oh 
why,  should  that  child  be  taken  from  us, 
leaving  us  full  of  trembling  and  reproaches  ? 
Though  I  know  we  did  all  human  beings 
could  do  to  arrest  the  ebbing  tide  of  life,  still 
I  will  always  deplore  my  want  of  judgment 
in  taking  my  family  to  so  fatal  a  climate  at 
so  critical  a  period  of  the  year.  ...  To 
it  must  be  traced  the  loss  of  that  child  on 
whose  future  I  had  based  all  the  ambition 
I  ever  had.  ...  I  follow'you  in  my  mind 
and  almost  estimated  the  hour  when  all 
Lancaster  would  be  shrouded  in  gloom  to 
think    that  Willy   Sherman  was  coming 
back  a  corpse.  Dear  as  may  be  to  you  the 
Valley  of  Hocking,*  no  purer,  nobler  boy 
ever  will  again  gladden  it.  .  .  .  My  com- 
mand will  be  much  smaller  than  the  world 
thinks,  but  I  do  not  even  name  the  fact  to 
those  about  me.  Our  country  should  blush 
to  allow  our  thinned  regiments  to  go  on  till 
nothing  is  left.   But  I  will  go  on  to  the  end, 
but  feel  the  chief  stay  to  my  faltering  heart 
is  now  gone. 

"But  I  must  not  dwell  so  much  on  it. 
I  will  try  and  make  poor  Willy's  memory 
the  cure  for*  the  defects  which  have  sullied 
my  character." 

At  the  end  of  a  letter  written  two  days 
later  (October  8)  Sherman  exclaimed: 
"  Oh !  that  poor  Willy  could  have  lived  to 
take  all  that  was  good  of  me  in  name,  char- 
acter and  standing,  and  learn  to  avoid  all 
that  is  captious,  eccentric  or  wrong.  But 
I  do  not  forget  that  we  have  other  children 
worthy  of  my  deepest  love.  I  would  not 
have  one  different  from  what  they  are." 

Again  on  October  10:  "I  still  feel  out  of 
heart  to  write.  The  moment  I  begin  to 
think  of  you  and  the  children,  poor  Willy 
appears  before  me  as  plain  as  life.  I  can 
see  him  now  stumbling  over  the  sand  hills  on 
Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  the  table 
in  Leavenworth,  running  to  meet  me  with 
open  arms  at  Black  River,  and  last,  moan- 
ing in  death  at  this  hotel.  ...  I  see  ladies 
and  children  playing  in  the  room  where 
Willy  died,  and  it  seems  sacrilege.  I  know 
you  are  now  at  home,  and  I  pray  that  Min- 

*  Lancaster,  Ohio,  is  on  the  Hocking,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ohio. 
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nie  *  has  gradually  recovered  her  health 
and  strength,  and  I  hope  all  our  children 
will  regain  their  full  health.  Why  should  I 
ever  have  taken  them  to  that  dread  climate! 
It  nearly  kills  me  when  I  think  of  it.  Why 
was  not  I  killed  at  Vicksburg,  and  left  Willy 
to  grow  up  to  care  for  you  ?  God  knows  I 
exhausted  human  foresight  and  human  love 
for  that  boy,  and  will  pardon  any  error  of 
judgment  that  carried  him  to  death." 

Less  than  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Sherman's  boy  Lincoln  had  lost  his  eleven- 
year-old  son  Willie,  also  through  typhoid 
fever,  and  had  put  aside  the  private  grief  to 
bear  with  all  his  strength  the  burdens  of  his 
country.  To  Sherman's  lot  fell  the  same 
hard  necessity.  The  battle  of  Chattanooga 
(November  23-25)  was  to  be  fought  and 
won  that  the  North  might  receive  a  Thanks- 
giving day  message  of  rejoicing  such  as 
had  come  from  Vicksburg  on  the  previous 
Fourth  of  July;  and  Sherman,  leaving  Mem- 
phis on  October  n,  had  to  march  his  com- 
mand over  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
hostile  country  in  order  to  contribute,  in 
the  very  nick  of  time,  to  the  Union  victory. 
Letters  from  Chattanooga  itself  are  lacking, 
but  passages  from  two  letters  written  on  the 
way  thither  illustrate  yet  again  the  depth  of 
Sherman's  bereavement  and  that  loyalty  to 
Grant  which  has  already  been  shown: 

Corinth,  Miss.,  October  14,  1863. 

I  was  much  relieved  at  the  receipt  of  your 
two  letters  from  Cairo  and  Cincinnati,  both 
of  which  came  out  last  night.  I  shew  your 
message  to  Dr.  Roler,  who  was  affected  to 
tears.  Poor  Doctor,  although  I  have  poured 
out  my  feelings  of  gratitude  to  him,  he  seems 
to  fear  we  may  have  a  lingering  thought 
that  he  failed  somehow  in  saving  poor 
Willy.  Your  loving  message  may  have  dis- 
pelled the  thought,  and  I  shall  never  fail  to 
manifest  to  him  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
unsleeping  care  he  took  of  the  boy.  I  be- 
lieve hundreds  would  have  freely  died  could 
they  have  saved  his  life.  I  know  I  would, 
and  occasionally  indulged  the  wish  that  some 
of  those  bullets  that  searched  for  my  life  at 
Vicksburg  had  been  successful,  that  it  might 
have  removed  the  necessity  for  that  fatal 
visit.  .  .  . 

Everybody  in  Memphis  manifested  for 
me  a  respect  and  affection  that  I.  never  ex- 
perienced North.    I  am  told  that  when  the 

*  Sherman's  oldest  daughter. 
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report  went  into  Memphis  that  my  train 
was  surely  captured  at  Collierville,  the  ut- 
most excitement  prevailed  at  Memphis,  and 
a  manifest  joy  displayed  when  they  heard 
the  truth,  that  we  were  not  only  safe,  but 
that  we  had  saved  Collierville  and  the  rail- 
road. At  Lagrange,  east  of  Collierville,  Gen. 
Sweeny,  the  one-armed  officer  you  may  re- 
member at  St.  Louis  Arsenal,  hearing  that 
I  was  captured  started  south  with  his  whole 
force,  determined  to  rescue  Gen.  Sherman. 
As  soon  as  I  learned  the  fact  I  sent  a  courier 
to  overtake  him,  advising  him  of  my  safety, 
but  advising  him  to  push  on  and  drive 
Chalmers  far  to  the  south.  He  is  still  out. 
I  have  this  moment  received  a  despatch 
from  Gen.  Grant  at  Memphis.  He  is  en 
route  to  Cairo  to  communicate  by  telegraph 
with  Washington.  I  know  there  is  a  project 
to  give  him  command  of  the  Great  Centre, 
the  same  idea  I  foreshadowed  in  my  days 
of  depression  and  insult.  I  advise  him  by 
all  means  to  assent,  to  go  to  Nashville  and 
command  Burnside  on  the  Right,  Rose- 
crans  Centre,  and  Sherman  Left.  That  will 
be  an  Army,  and  if  our  ranks  were  full  I 
would  have  hopes  of  great  and  decisive  re- 
sults. I  have  stood  by  Grant  in  his  days  of 
sorrow.  Not  six  miles  from  here  *  he  sat 
in  his  tent  almost  weeping  at  the  accumu- 
lated charges  against  him  by  such  villains 
as  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Wade  and  others.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  for  good.  I 
begged  him,  and  he  yielded.  I  could  see 
his  good  points  and  his  weak  points  better 
than  I  could  my  own,  and  he  now  feels  that 
I  stood  by  him  in  his  days  of  dejection  and 
he  is  my  sworn  friend.  Corinth  brings  back 
to  me  the  memory  of  those  events  and  bids 
me  heed  my  own  counsels  to  others.  Oh! 
that  poor  Willy  could  live  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  whatever  is  good  in  me,  and  avoid  the 
evil.  If  it  so  be  that  he  can  see  our  hearts 
from  above  he  will  read  in  mine  a  love  for 
him  such  as  would  not  taint  the  purest 
heaven  that  you  ever  dreamed  of.  God 
spare  us  the  children  that  are  left,  and  if  I 
am  pardoned  for  exposing  them  wrongfully 
I  will  never  again.  .  .  . 

Iuka,  Miss.,  October  24,  1863. 

I  have  had  a  pretty  bad  cold  for  the  past 
two  days  and  am  delayed  here  by  bad 
breaks  on  the  Railroad  ahead.    The  Ten- 

*  Sec  previous  article. 


nessee  is  also  swollen,  and  I  expect  all  sorts 
of  trouble  in  getting  over,  unless  boats  are 
sent  up  the  Tennessee.   We  have  had  some 
fighting  ahead  with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  a 
pretty  formidable  body  sent  ahead  from 
Mississippi,  the  same  division  that  was  in 
my  front  at  Big  Black  and  all  of  Wheeler's 
Cavalry  that  escaped  from  Tennessee;  but 
I  can  engage  their  attention  and  then  divert 
their  minds  from  the  road  which  supplies 
Rosecrans'  army.    Grant  I  suppose  now  is 
at  Nashville,  and  will  by  his  presence  unite 
the  army  more  in  feeling  than  it  seems 
hitherto  to  have  been.    He  is  so  unpretend- 
ing and  honest  that  a  man  must  be  base 
who  will  not  yield  to  him.    The  only  possi- 
ble danger  is  that  some  may  claim  his  suc- 
cesses hitherto  have  been  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, but  then  too  I  hope  they  will  find 
themselves  mistaken.    I  have  telegraphic 
notice  from  Memphis  that  he  has  assumed 
command  of  the  Armies  of  the  Cumber- 
land, Ohio  and  Tennessee^  and  that  I  am 
to  command  the  latter.    My  desire  has  al- 
ways been  to  have  a  distinct  compact  com- 
mand, as  a  Corps,  but  spite  of  my  efforts 
I  am  pushed  into  complicated  places  that 
others  aspire  to  and  which  I  wish  they  had. 
But  with  Grant  I  will  undertake  anything 
in  reason.  .  .  . 

I  see  your  thoughts  as  mine  dwell  with 
poor  Willy  in  his  grave.  I  do  not,  and  you 
should  not,  reproach  yourself  a  moment 
for  any  neglect  of  him.  He  knew  and  felt 
every  moment  of  his  life  our  deep,  earnest 
love  for  him.  The  day  he  came  on  board 
the  Atlantic  *  I  think  I  observed  that  usual 
suppressed  feeling  of  pride  at  having  se- 
cured that  gun.  I  know  I  joked  him  about 
it  and  think  he  received  it  in  his  usual 
manner,  and  yet  at  that  moment  he  must 
have  felt  the  seed  of  that  disorder  which 
proved  so  fatal.  He  did  not  know  it  then, 
and  we  could  not  so  quickly  detect  the 
symptoms.  .  .  .  God  knows  and  he  knows 
that  either  of  us,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
would  have  died  to  save  him.  .  .  . 

In  the  winter  months  following  the  vic- 
tory at  Chattanooga,  operations  on  a  large 
scale  were  impracticable.  For  himself, 
Sherman  planned  an  expedition,  his  "  Me- 
ridian Campaign,"  east  from  Vicksburg  to 
impair  the  strength  of  the  Confederacy  in 

*  The  boat  from  Vicksburg  to  Memphis.  See  "  Memoirs," 
I,  376. 
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the  interior  of  Mississippi.  One  letter  writ- 
ten on  the  eve  of  this  expedition,  and  two 
on  its  completion,  illuminate  his  part  in  it: 

On  Board  Gun  Boat  Juliet, 
Mouth  of  White  Rives,  January  28,  1864. 

I  sent  you  a  paper  about  the  banquet  * 
which  was  really  a  fine  affair.  The  hall  of 
the  Gayoso  was  crammed  and  the  utmost 
harmony  prevailed.  Everything  passed  off 
well.  My  remarks  as  reported  by  the  A  rgus 
were  about  right.  The  Bulletin  got  mere 
incoherent  points.  I  cannot  speak  consecu- 
tively, but  it  seems  that  what  I  do  say  is 
vehemently  applauded.  The  point  which 
may  be  wrongly  conceived  was  this.  As 
the  South  resorted  to  war,  we  accepted  it, 
and  as  they  fought  for  Slaves  and  States' 
Rights  they  could  not  blame  us  if  they  lost 
both  as  the  result  of  the  war;  and  again, 
that  they,  the  South,  prided  themselves  on 
high  grounds  of  honor.  I  was  willing  to 
take  issue  then  adopting  their  own  rules, 
as  those  of  the  most  fashionable  clubs  of 
London,  New  Orleans,  and  Paris.  If  a 
member  goes  into  an  election  he  must 
abide  the  result  or  be  blackballed  or  put  in 
Coventry.  Now  as  the  Southern  People 
went  into  the  Presidential  Election  they,  as 
honorable  men,  were  bound  to  abide  the  re- 
sult. I  also  described  the  mode  and  man- 
ner of  seizure  of  the  garrison  and  arsenal  at 
Baton  Rouge  and  pronounced  that  a 
breach  of  soldierly  honor,  and  the  firing  on 
boats  from  behind  a  cottonwood  tree. 
People  at  the  North  may  not  feel  the 
weight  of  these  points,  but  I  know  the 
South  so  well  that  I  know  what  I  said  will 
be  gall  and  wormwood  to  some,  but  it  will 
make  others  think.  I  was  at  Memphis 
Tuesday  and  part  of  Wednesday.  The 
Festival  was  on  Monday  and  several  real 
old  Southerners  met  me  and  confessed  their 
cause  would  be  recorded  in  History  as  I  put 
it.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  hold  I  had  on 
the  people  till  I  was  there  this  time.  Hurl- 
but  did  not  mingle  with  them  and  was  diffi- 
cult of  access,  and  every  time  I  went  into 
a  theatre  or  public  assemblage  there  was 
a  storm  of  applause.  I  endeavored  to 
avoid  it  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  was  al- 
ways so  good-natured  that  I  could  not  repel 

♦In  a  letter  written  on  the  same  day  to  his  brother  John, 
Sherman  said :  "  I  could  not  well  decline  an  offer  of  a  public 
dinner  in  Memphis,  but  I  dreaded  it  more  than  I  did  the 
assault  on  Vicksburg."    Sec  Sherman  Letters,  p.  aai. 


it.  If  I  succeed  in  my  present  blow  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  Mississippi  would  be  as 
Tennessee,  but  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  be 
deceived.  The  Old  Regime  is  not  yet  dead, 
and  they  will  fight  for  their  old  privileges; 
yet  so  many  of  our  old  regiments  are  going 
on  furlough  that  we  will  be  short  handed. 
If  we  had  our  ranks  full  I  know  we  could 
take  Mobile  and  the  Alabama  River  in 
thirty  days  and  before  summer  could  secure 
all  of  Red  River  also,  leaving  the  Grand 
Battle  to  come  off  in  East  Tennessee  or 
Georgia  in  June.  We  could  hold  fast  all  we 
have  and  let  the  South  wriggle,  but  our  best 
plan  is  activity.  .  .  . 

I  am  about  to  march  two  hundred  miles 
straight  into  danger  with  a  comparatively 
small  force  and  that  comffcosed  of  troops  in 
a  manner  strange  to  me;  but  my  calcula- 
tions are  all  right,  and  now  for  the  execu- 
tion. I  expect  to  leave  Vicksburg  in  a  very 
few  days,  and  will  cut  loose  all  communi- 
cations, so  you  will  not  hear  from  me  save 
through  the  Southern  papers  till  I  am  back 
to  the  Mississippi.  You,  of  course,  will  be 
patient  and  will  appreciate  my  motives  in 
case  of  accident,  for  surely  I  could  ask  rest 
and  an  opportunity  for  some  one  else,  say 
McPherson,  but  there  are  double  reasons: 
I  will  never  order  my  command  where  I  am 
not  willing  to  go,  and  besides  it  was  politic 
to  break  up  the  force  at  Memphis  which 
was  too  large  to  lie  idle,  and  Hurlbut  would 
not  reduce  it.  I  had  to  bring  him  away 
and  make  a  radical  change.  He  ranks 
McPherson,  and  we  haye  not  confidence 
enough  in  his  steadiness  to  put  him  on  this 
expedition.  He  is  too  easily  stampeded  by 
rumors.  I  have  a  better  sense  of  chances. 
I  run  two  chances,  first  in  case  the  enemy 
has  learned  my  plans  or  has  guessed  them 
he  may  send  to  Meridian  a  superior  force. 
A  bad  road  may  prevent  my  moving  with 
the  celerity  which  will  command  success. 
Would  that  I  had  the  Fifteenth  corps  that 
would  march  in  sunshine  or  storm  to  fulfil 
my  plans  without  asking  what  they  were. 
I  almost  wish  I  had  been  left  with  that 
specific  command,  but  confess  I  prefer  serv- 
ice near  the  old  Mississippi  which  enables 
us  to  supply  ourselves  so  bountifully.  I  hear 
but  little  from  Huntsville,  but  suppose  all 
our  folks  are  comfortable  there.  I  sent 
Maj.  Taylor,  Fitch  and  McFeely  back  to 
Huntsville  from  Memphis,  and  have  with 
me  only  my  aids  and  Quarter  Master. 
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I  don't  want  any  non-combatant  mouths 
along  to  feed,  and  am  determined  this  time 
not  to  have  a  tribe  of  leeches  along  to  con- 
sume our  food.  Not  a  tent  shall  be  carried 
or  any  baggage  save  on  our  horses.  The 
wagons  and  packs  shall  carry  ammunition 
and  food  alone.  I  will  set  the  example  my- 
self.  Experience  has  taught  me  if  one  tent 
is  carried  any  quantity  of  trash  will  load 
down  the  wagons.  If  I  had  ten  more  Regi- 
ments I  would  be  tempted  to  try  Mobile, 
but  as  it  is  if  I  break  at  Meridian  and 
Memphis,  I  will  cut  off  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful corn  supplies  of  the  enemy,  and  will 
give  Mississippi  a  chance  to  rest.  The 
State  is  now  full  of  conscript  gangs  carry- 
ing to  their  armies  the  unwilling,  the  old 
and  young.  We  will  take  all  provisions  and 
God  help  the  starving  families!  I  warned 
them  last  year  against  this  last  visitation, 
and  now  it  is  at  hand.  .  .  . 

I  feel  the  full  load  of  care  and  anxiety  you 
bear.  Mourning  for  Willy,  fearing  for  the 
future,  and  oppressed  with  intense  anxiety 
for  parents.  I  believe  you  can  bear  all,  and 
that  you  will  for  our  sakes.  Just  think  of 
me  with  fifty  thousand  lives  in  my  hand, 
with  all  the  anxiety  of  their  families.  This 
load  is  heavier  than  even  you  imagine.  .  .  . 

Steamboat  Westmoreland, 
Approaching  Memphis,  March  10,  1864. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  were  amused  at  the 
thousand  and  one  stories  about  my  Merid- 
ian trip.  It  certainly  baffled  the  sharp  ones 
of  the  Press  and  stampeded  all  Alabama, 
but  in  fact,  was  a  pleasant  excursion. 
Weather  was  beautiful,  roads  good  and 
plenty  to  eat,  what  fighting  we  had  was  all 
on  one  side.  Our  aggregate  loss  is  2 1  killed, 
68  wounded,  and  81  missing,  170  all  told. 
But  in  a  day  or  two  I  will  send  you  my  re- 
port which  will  be  clear  and  explicit.  I 
have  sent  10,000  men  up  Red  River  under 
General  A.  J.  Smith  with  Admiral  Porter 
to  co-operate  with  General  Banks.  They 
are  to  be  gone  only  thirty  days  when  they 
come  around  to  me  at  Huntsville.  I  want 
to  make  up  my  army  there  to  40,000  men. 
So  when  we  cross  the  Tennesssee  look  out. 
Grant  in  command,  Thomas  the  Centre, 
Schofield  the  Left  and  Sherman  Right — 
if  we  can't  whip  Joe  Johnston,  we  will 
know  the  reason  why;  Banks  in  the  mean- 
time to  come  out  of  Red  River  and  swing 


against  Mobile.  If  he  had  been  smart 
he  could  have  walked  into  Mobile  when 
I  was  in  Meridian.  I  am  down  on  Wm. 
Sooy  Smith.  He  could  have  come  to  me, 
I  know  it,  and  had  he,  I  would  hare 
captured  Polk's  army;  but  the  enemy  had 
too  much  cavalry  for  me  to  attempt  it  with 
men  afoot.  As  it  was  I  scared  the  Bishop 
out  of  his  senses.  He  made  a  clean  run 
and  I  could  not  get  within  a  day's  march 
of  him.  He  had  railroads  to  help  him  but 
these  are  now  gone.  Had  I  tolerated  a 
corps  of  newspaper  men  how  could  I  have 
made  that  march  a  success?  Am  I  not 
right?  And  does  not  the  world  now  see 
it?  .  .  . 

On  my  way  down  I  picked  up  at  Natchez 
a  prisoner  of  war,  Professor  Boyd,  my  fa- 
vorite among  the  officers  of  the  academy  at 
Alexandria.  I  never  saw  a  man  evince 
more  gratitude.  He  clung  to  me  till  I  came 
away.  Stone  promised  to  be  kind  to  him 
and  to  exchange  him  the  first  opportunity. 
He  told  me  all  about  the  people  up  river 
and  said  they  talked  about  me  a  great  deal, 
some  with  marked  respect  and  others  with 
bitter  hatred.  .  .  . 

Many  of  the  negroes  are  gone  and  the 
present  trip  up  Red  River  will  clean  out 
the  balance.  Boyd  tells  me  the  motto  over 
the  door  of  the  Seminary  is  chiselled  out — 
You  remember  it  in  my  letter  of  resigna- 
tion: "By  the  liberality  of  the  General 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
Union,  Esto  perpetua."  The  fools!  Though 
obliterated  it  lives  in  the  memory  of  thou- 
sands and  it  maybe  will  be  restored  in  a  few 
days.  I  wanted  to  go  up  Red  River,  but  as 
Banks  was  to  command  in  person  I  thought 
best  not  to  go.  Grant  wanted  me  to  com- 
mand, but  I  reported  my  reason  as  before 
stated.  Banks  ranks  Grant  and  myself. 
But  now  Grant  will  be  Lieutenant-General 
and  will  command  all  he  pleases.  Of 
course  I  can  get  anything  I  want,  but  as 
soon  as  the  spring  campaign  is  over  I  want 
to  come  here  and  look  after  the  Mississippi. 
Like  the  story  of  Gil  Bias,  "  Here  lies  my 
soul."  Though  Willy  died  here  his  pure 
and  holy  spirit  will  hover  over  this  the 
grand  artery  of  America.  I  want  to  live 
out  here  and  die  here  also,  and  don't  care 
if  my  grave  be  like  De  Soto's  in  its  muddy 
waters.*  .  .  . 

*  It  was  at  General  Sherman's  own  request  that  he  was 
buried,  in  189 1,  at  St.  Louis  by  the  side  of  his  son. 
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Memphis,  March  ia,  1864. 


Of  all  the  expeditions  sent  out  this  spring 
mine  has  been  best  conducted  and  most 
successful  simply  because  of  the  secrecy 
and  expedition  with  which  it  was  planned 
and  executed.  Had  the  enemy  been  in- 
formed of  these  in  advance  by  our  prying 
correspondents  I  might  have  shared  the 
fate  of  Seymour.*  He  did  not  go  forty 
miles  from  his  base,  whereas  I  went  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  miles.  I  have 
written  Grant  a  long  letter  and  begged  him 
to  adhere  to  his  resolution  not  to  stay  at 
Washington.  He  would  not  stand  the  in- 
trigues o(  politicians  a  week.  He  now  oc- 
cupies a  dazzling  height  and  it  will  require 
more  courage  to  withstand  the  pressure 
than  a  dozen  battles.  I  wonder  if  you  kept 
a  certain  despatch  Halleck  made  me  from 
Corinth  in  June  1862  and  my  answer  from 
Moscow.  I  foretold  to  Halleck  his  loss, 
and  the  fact  that  the  man  who  won  the 
Mississippi  would  be  the  man.  I  wish  you 
would  hunt  it  up — I  know  I  saw  it  among 
your  papers — and  show  it  to  Phil  f  to  sat- 
isfy him  however  extravagant  my  early  as- 
sertions may  have  seemed  how  they  are 
verified  by  time.  I  feel  that  whilst  my 
mind  naturally  slights  the  events  actually 
transpiring  in  my  presence  it  sees  as  clear 
as  any  one's  the  results  to  be  evolved  by 
time.  Now  Halleck  has  more  reserve  book- 
learning  and  knowledge  of  men  than 
Grant,  and  is  therefore  better  qualified  for 
his  present  post;  whereas  the  latter  by  his 
honesty,  simplicity,  candor  and  reliance  on 
friends,  is  better  suited  to  act  with  soldiers. 
I  would  rather  occupy  my  present  relation 
to  the  military  world  than  any  other  com- 
mand and  therefore  must  serve  out  this 
campaign  which  is  to  be  the  test.  All  that 
has  gone  before  is  mere  skirmishing.  The 
war  now  begins,  and  with  heavy  well-dis- 
ciplined masses  the  issue  must  be  settled 
in  hard  fought  battles.  I  think  we  can 
whip  them  in  Alabama  and  it  may  be 
Georgia.  ...  No  amount  of  poverty  or 
adversity  seems  to  shake  their  faith:  nig- 
gers gone,  wealth  and  luxury  gone,  money 
worthless,  starvation  in  view  within  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years,  and  causes 
enough  to  make  the  bravest  tremble.  Yet 
I  see  no  signs  of  let  up — some  few  de- 

*  In  the  previous  month  Gen.  Truman  Seymour  had  met 
defeat  in  Florida, 
t  Mrs.  Sherman's  brother. 


serters,  plenty  tired  of  war  but  the  masses 
determined  to  fight  it  out.  .  .  . 

The  "Meridian  Campaign"  was  fol- 
lowed by  minor  activities  on  Sherman's 
part,  but  a  greater  enterprise  than  any  he 
had  undertaken  was  near  at  hand.  On 
Grant's  removal  to  the  East  in  March  of 
1864,  to  take  command  of  all  the  armies  of 
the  -United  States,  the  command  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi  fell  to 
Sherman.  The  prominence  and  responsi- 
bility he  had  long  shunned  were  no  longer 
avoidable.  His  immediate  duty  was  to 
plan  and  direct  the  "Atlanta  Campaign," 
which  was  to  last  from  May  to  September. 
Not  only  was  Sherman's  chief  antagonist, 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  one  of  the 
most  elusive  and  skilful  of  soldiers;  but  ad- 
vancing into  a  hostile  country,  fed  from 
without  by  a  single  artery  of  supply,  "it 
was  manifest,"  as  Sherman  wrote  in  his 
"Memoirs,"  "that  we  should  have  to  re- 
pair the  railroad,  use  it,  and  guard  it  like- 
wise." The  difficulties  of  the  problem  were 
innumerable.  Through  April  Sherman  em- 
ployed all  his  foresight  to  meet  those  which 
could  be  met  in  advance.  The  following 
letters,  all  written  after  his  own  start  from 
Chattanooga  was  made  on  May  5,  deal 
with  events  of  the  highest  moment  in  the 
progress  of  the  Union  cause. 

Kingston,  Geo.,  May  20,  1864. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  will  complain  of  neg- 
lect on  my  part,  but  you  have  sense  enough 
to  see  that  my  every  minute  has  been  taken. 
According  to  appointment  with  General 
Grant  I  got  everything  as  far  ready  as  pos- 
sible on  the  5th  and  started  from  Chatta- 
nooga on  the  6th.  Troops  had  to  be 
marched  and  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  without  attracting  attention  and  I 
got  McPherson  up  to  Chattanooga  and  on 
Johnston's  flank  before  he  suspected  any- 
thing more  than  a  detachment  of  Thomas' 
command. 

Dalton  lies  in  a  valley,  but  the  road 
passes  through  a  gap  which  was  a  most 
formidable  place.  I  drew  Johnston's  atten- 
tion to  it  whilst  I  moved  the  army  round 
through  a  gap  thirty  miles  further  south 
and  appeared  on  his  rear  and  flank.  He 
hastily  evacuated  Dalton  and  succeeded  in 
getting  into  Resaca,  eighteen  miles,  where 
he  had  prepared  a  strong  position.    This 
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we  attacked  at  all  points,  getting  closer  and 
closer  whilst  I  got  a  bridge  across  the  Oos- 
tenaula,  and  again  threatened  his  rear. 
Again  he  started  and  we  chased  him  fight- 
ing all  the  way  to  Cassville,  and  to-day  the 
army  is  pushing  him  across  the  Etowah. 
Having  a  railroad  and  familiar  with  all 
the  byeways  he  has  got  off,  but  at  a  cost 
of  about  6,000  men.  We  have  a  thou- 
sand prisoners,  have  killed  and  wounded 
5,000,  and  have  .ourselves  lost  less  than 
4,000.  We  have  had  no  time  to  count  noses. 
The  enemy  burned  the  railroad  bridge 
at  Oostenaula,  but  we  have  repaired  it 
and  now  have  the  telegraph  and  cars  to 
the  very  rear  of  our  army.  The  whole 
movement  has  been  rapid,  skilful  and  suc- 
cessful, but  will  be  measured  by  subsequent 
events.  Difficulties  increase  as  we  go,  for 
I  have  to  drop  men  to  guard  our  roads 
whereas  our  enemy  gathers  up  his  guards 
and  collects  other  reinforcements.  I  will 
cross  the  Etowah  and  Chattahoochee  and 
swing  round  Atlanta.  If  I  can  break  up 
that  nest  it  will  be  a  splendid  achievement. 
Grant's  battles  in  Virginia  are  fearful  but 
necessary.  Immense  slaughter  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  our  Northern  armies  can  and 
will  fight.  That  once  impressed  will  be  an 
immense  moral  power.  Banks'  utter  fail- 
ure is  awful  as  that  force  should  now  be 
at  Mobile.  It  may  be  that  Canby  can 
straighten  out  matters.  Banks  was  so  in- 
tent on  Civil  Government  that  he  under- 
rated the  military  features  of  his  territory. 
All  attempts  at  Civil  Government  in  the 
midst  of  war  are  folly.  .  .  . 

Acworth,  Geo.,  June  9,  1864. 

The  paucity  of  news  from  the  army  at 
this  time  in  Northern  papers  is  most  satis- 
factory to  me.  My  circular  was  exactly 
right.  Every  officer  and  soldier  should 
keep  his  friends  and  family  advised  of  his 
own  adventures  and  situation,  whilst  the 
busy  and  mischievous  scribblers  for  news- 
papers are  discountenanced.  I  know  my 
course  is  right  and  meets  the  unqualified 
approval  of  all  good  soldiers.  The  press  is 
angry  at  my  term,  the  "  cheap  "  flattery  of 
the  press.  We  all  know  that  Generals  and 
aspirants  bribe  these  fellows  by  the  loan  of 
Government  horses  and  other  conveniences 
not  at  their  individual  cost  but  at  the  cost 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  return  receive 


the  cheap  flattery  of  the  press.  The  press 
caused  the  war,  the  press  gives  it  point  and 
bitterness,  and  as  long  as  the  press,  both 
North  and  South,  is  allowed  to  fan  the 
flames  of  discord  and  hostility  so  long  must 
the  war  last.  The  Southern  press  is  just 
the  same,  and  as  long  as  people  look  to  the 
press  for  truth  and  counsel  so  long  will  war 
and  anarchy  prevail.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  like  that  of  individuals  must  be  re- 
strained to  just  limits  consistent  with  the 
good  of  the  whole,  and  every  fool  must  not 
be  allowed  to  print  and  publish  falsehood 
and  slander  as  he  pleases.  .  .  . 

In  the  Field,  Big  Shanty,  Geo., 
June  12,  1864. 

That  it  should  have  devolved  on  me  to 
guide  one  of  the  two  great  Armies  on  which 
may  depend  the  fate  of  our  people  for  the 
next  hundred  years  I  somewhat  regret. 
Yet  you  know  I  have  been  drawn  into  it 
by  a  slow  and  gradual  progress  which  I  ' 
could  not  avoid.  Grant  was  forced  into  his 
position,  and  I  likewise.  I  think  thus  far  I 
have  played  my  game  well.  Had  my  plans 
been  executed  with  the  vim  I  contemplated 
I  should  have  forced  Johnston  to  fight  the 
decisive  Battle  in  the  Oostenaula  Valley 
between  Dalton  and  Resaca;  but  McPher- 
son  was  a  little  over-cautious,  and  we  can- 
not move  vast  armies  of  this  size  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought  or  of  small  bodies. 

For  the  past  ten  days,  our  movements 
have  been  vastly  retarded  by  rains.  It  has 
rained  hard  all  the  time  and  to-day  harder 
than  ever,  a  steady  cold  rain.  I  am  in  an 
old  house  with  a  fire  burning,  which  is  not 
uncomfortable.  Johnston  has  60,000  In- 
fantry, 15,000  Cavalry  and  a  good  deal  of 
militia.  We  must  have  a  terrific  battle, 
and  he  wants  to  choose  and  fortify  his 
ground.  He  also  aims  to  break  my  road  to 
the  rear.  I  wish  we  could  make  an  accu- 
mulation of  stores  somewhere  near,  but  the 
railroad  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  supply  our 
daily  wants. 

The  country  is  stripped  of  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  and  grain,  but  there  are  large  fine  fields 
of  growing  oats,  wheat  and  corn,  which 
our  horses  and  mules  devour  as  we  ad- 
vance. Thus  far  we  have  been  well  sup- 
plied, and  I  hope  it  will  continue,  though 
I  expect  to  hear  every  day  of  Forrest  break- 
ing into  Tennessee  from  some  quarter. 
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Jno.  Morgan  is  in  Kentucky,  but  I  attach 
little  importance  to  him  or  his  raid,  as  we 
don't  draw  anything  from  Kentucky,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  troops  there  to  capture 
and  destroy  him.  Forrest  is  a  more  dan- 
gerous man.  I  am  in  hopes  that  an  expe- 
dition sent  out  from  Memphis  on  Tupelo 
about  the  ist  of  June  will  -give  him  full  em- 
ployment. I  have  also  ordered  A.  J.  Smith 
with  the  force  he  brought  out  of  Red  River 
to  move  against  Mobile  by  way  of  diver- 
sion. Johnston  is  now  between  me  and 
Marietta.  As  soon  as  these  clouds  and 
storms  clear  away  I  will  study  his  position 
and  determine  to  assault  his  line  or  turn  it 
and  force  him  back  of  the  Chattahoochee. 
As  long  as  I  press  him  close  and  prevent 
his  sending  anything  to  Lee  I  fulfill  my  part 
of  the  Grand  Plan.  In  the  meantime 
Grant  will  give  Lee  all  the  fighting  he 
wants  until  he  is  sick  of  the  word.  Every 
man  in  America  should  now  be  armed, 
and  all  who  will  not  help  should  be  put  in 
petticoats  and  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  affairs  of  the  after  nation.  .  .  . 

From  a  letter  of  June  26,  dated  "  In  the 
Field,  near  Marietta,  Georgia,"  two  frag- 
ments must  be  taken :  "  All  the  people  re- 
tire before  us  and  desolation  is  behind.  To 
realize  what  war  is,  one  should  follow  our 
track.  .  .  .  Though  not  conscious  of  dan- 
ger at  this  moment,  I  know  the  country 
swarms  with  thousands  who  would  shoot 
me,  and  thank  their  God  they  had  slain  a 
monster;  and  yet  I  have  been  more  kindly 
disposed  to  the  people  of  the  South  than 
any  general  officer  of  the  whole  army." 

In  the  Field,  near  Marietta, 
June  30,  1864. 

It  is  enough  to  make  the  whole  world 
start  at  the  awful  amount  of  death  and  de- 
struction that  now  stalks  abroad.  Daily 
for  the  past  two  months  has  the  work  pro- 
gressed and  I  see  no  signs  of  a  remission  till 
one  or  both  and  all  the  armies  are  destroyed, 
when  I  suppose  the  balance  of  the  people 
will  tear  each  other  up,  as  Grant  says,  re- 
enacting  the  story  of  the  Kilkenny  cats. 
I  begin  to  regard  the  death  and  mangling 
of  a  couple  thousand  men  as  a  small  affair, 
a  kind  of  morning  dash — and  it  may  be 
well  that  we  become  so  hardened.  Each 
day  is  killed  or  wounded  some  valuable 


officers  and  men,  the  bullets  coming  from 
a  concealed  foe.  I  suppose  the  people  are 
impatient  why  I  don't  push  on  more  rap- 
idly to  Adanta,  but  those  who  are  here  are 
satisfied  with  the  progress.  It  is  as  much 
as  our  railroad  can  do  to  supply  us  bread, 
meat  and  corn,  and  I  cannot  leave  the  rail- 
road to  swing  on  Johnston's  flank  or  rear 
without  giving  him  the  railroad,  which  I 
cannot  do  without  having  a  good  supply  on 
hand.  I  am  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
accomplish  this,  in  which  event  I  shall 
leave  the  railroad  and  move  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, threatening  to  cross  which  will 
I  think  force  him  to  do  that  very  thing, 
when  I  will  swing  round  on  the  road  again. 
In  that  event  he  may  be  all  ready  and  at- 
tempt to  hold  both  road  and  river,  but  my 
opinion  is  he  has  not  force  enough  to  do 
both.  In  that  event  you  will  be  without 
news  of  us  for  ten  days.  I  think  we  can 
whip  his  army  in  fair  battle,  but  behind  the 
hills  and  trunks  our  loss  of  life  and  limb  on 
the  first  assault  would  reduce  us  too  much; 
in  other  words,  at  this  distance  from  home 
we  cannot  afford  the  losses  of  such  terrible 
assaults  as  Grant  has  made.  I  have  only 
one  source  of  supply.  Grant  had  several  in 
succession.  One  of  my  chief  objects  was 
to  prevent  Joe  Johnston  from  detaching 
against  Grant  till  he  got  below  Richmond, 
and  that  I  have  done.  I  have  no  idea  of 
besieging  Atlanta,  but  may  cross  the  Chat- 
tahoochee and  circle  round  Atlanta  break- 
ing up  its  roads.  .  .  . 

I  hardly  think  Johnston  will  give  me  a 
chance  to  fight  a  decisive  battle,  unless  at 
such  a  disadvantage  that  I  ought  not  to  ac- 
cept, and  he  is  so  situated  that  when  threat- 
ened or  pressed  too  hard  he  draws  off  leav- 
ing us  a  barren  victory.  He  will  thus  act 
all  summer,  unless  he  gains  a  great  advan- 
tage in  position  or  succeeds  in  breaking 
our  roads.  .  .  . 

In  the  Field,  near  Atlanta,  Geo., 
July  26,  1864. 

•I  got  your  long  letter  and  one  from  Min- 
nie last  night  and  telegraphed  you  in  gen- 
eral terms  that  we  are  all  well.  We  have 
Atlanta  close  aboard,  as  the  sailors  say,  but 
it  is  a  hard  nut  to  handle.  These  fellows 
fight  like  Devils  and  Indians  combined, 
and  it  calls  for  all  my  cunning  and  strength. 
Instead  of  attacking  the  forts  which  are 
really  unassailable   I   must  gradually  de- 
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stroy  the  roads  which  make  Atlanta  a  place 
worth  having.  This  I  have  partially  done, 
two  out  of  three  are  broken  and  we  are  now 
manceuvoring  for  the  third. 

I  lost  my  right  bower  in  McPherson,* 
but  of  course  it  is  expected,  for  with  all  the 
natural  advantages  of  bushes,  cover  of  all 
kinds,  we  must  all  be  killed.  I  mean  the 
general  officers.  McPherson  was  riding 
within  his  lines  behind  his  wing  of  the  army, 
but  the  enemy  had  got  round  the  flank  and 
crept  up  one  of  those  hollows  with  bushes 
that  concealed  them  completely.  It  has 
been  thus  all  the  way  from  Chattanooga, 
and  if  Beauregard  can  induce  Davis  to 
adopt  the  Indian  policy  of  ambuscade 
which  he  urged  two  years  ago,  but  which 
Jeff  thought  rather  derogatory  to  the  high 
pretenses  of  his  cause  to  courage  and  man- 
liness, every  officer  will  be  killed,  for  the 
whole  country  is  a  forest  so  that  an  enemy 
can  waylay  every  path  and  road,  and  could 
not  be  found. 

Poor  Mac,  he  was  killed  dead  instantly. 
I  think  I  shall  prefer  Howard  to  succeed 
him.  .  .  . 

In  the  Field,  near  Atlanta, 
July  29,  1864. 

Since  crossing  Chattahoochee  I  have  been 
too  busy  to  write.  We  have  had  three  pretty 
hard  battles.  The  enemy  attacked  my 
centre  as  we  were  fairly  across  the  Peach- 
tree  Creek,  and  got  badly  beaten.  Next  as 
we  closed  in  on  Atlanta  he  struck  our  ex- 
treme left  and  the  fighting  was  desperate. 
He  drove  back  a  part  of  the  left,  but  the 
men  fought  hard  and  when  night  closed 
our  losses  amounted  to  3,500  and  we  found 
nearly  3 ,000  dead  rebels.  Making  the  usual 
allowance  the  enemy  must  have  sustained 
a  loss  of  10,000.  Yesterday  I  shifted  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  my  extreme 
right  and  in  getting  into  position  it  was 
again  attacked  and  repulsed  the  attack. 
The  fight  was  mostly  with  the  15th  Corps. 
Logan  commanded  it.  McPherson's  death 
was  a  great  loss  to  me.  I  depended  much 
on  him.    In  casting  about  for  a  successor 

*  The  death  of  Gen.  McPherson,  July  22,  was  a  grievous 
personal  and  military  loss  to  Sherman.  Mot  long  afterwards 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Sherman:  "  You  have  fallen  into  an  error 
about  McPherson.  He  was  not  out  of  his  place  or  exposing 
himself  more  than  I  and  every  General  does  daily — he  was 
to  the  rear  of  his  line,  riding  by  a  road  he  had  passed  twice 
that  morning.  The  thing  was  an  accident  tnat  resulted 
from  the  blind  character  of  the  country  we  are  in.  .  .  .  Not 
a  day  passes  but  what  every  General  officer  may  be  shot  as 
McPherson  was." 


I  proposed  Howard  who  is  a  man  of  mind 
and  intellect.  He  is  very  honest,  sincere 
and  moral  even  to  piety,  but  brave,  having 
lost  an  arm  already.  But  he  was  a  junior 
Major  General  to  Hooker  who  took  offense 
and  has  gone  away.  I  don't  regret  it;  he 
is  envious,  imperious  and  braggart.  Self 
prevailed  with  him  and  knowing  him  inti- 
mately I  honestly  preferred  Howard. 
Yesterday's  work  justified  my  choice,  for 
Howard's  dispositions  and  manner  elicited 
the  shouts  of  my  old  corps,  and  he  at  once 
stepped  into  the  shoes  of  McPherson  and 
myself.  I  have  now  Thomas,  Schofield 
and  Howard,  all  tried  and  approved  sol- 
diers. We  are  gradually  drawing  our  lines 
close  up  to  Atlanta,  fortifying  our  front 
against  the  bold  sallies,  and  I  now  have  all 
the  cavalry  out  against  the  roads  between 
Atlanta  and  Macon.  I  am  glad  I  beat 
Johnston,  for  he  had  the  most  exalted 
reputation  with  our  old  army  as  a  strate- 
gist. Hood  *  is  a  new  man  and  a  fighter 
and  must  be  watched  closer,  as  he  is  reck- 
less of  the  lives  of  his  men.  It  is  wonderful 
with  what  faith  they  adhere  to  the  belief 
that  they  whip  us  on  all  occasions  though 
we  have  them  now  almost  penned  up  in 
Atlanta.  If  no  reinforcements  come  I  think 
I  will  cut  them  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  confederacy.  .  .  . 

[To  the  Hon.  Thos.  Ewing  ]  f 

In  the  Field,  near  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
August  11,  1864. 

I  can  well  understand  the  keen  feelings 
of  apprehension  that  agitate  you,  as  you  sit 
with  mind  intent  on  the  fate  of  a  vast  ma- 
chine, like  the  one  I  am  forced  to  guide, 
whose  life  and  success  depend  on  the  single 
thread  of  rails  that  for  near  five  hundred 
miles  lies  within  an  hostile  or  semi-hostile 
country.  I  assure  you  that  to  the  extent  of 
my  ability,  nothing  has  been  left  undone 
that  could  be  foreseen,  and  for  one  hun- 
dred days  not  a  man  or  horse  has  been 
without  ample  food,  or  a  musket  or  gun 
without  adequate  ammunition.  I  esteem 
this  a  triumph  greater  than  any  success  that 
has  attended  me  in  battle  or  in  strategy, 
but  it  has  not  been  the  result  of  blind 
chance.    At  this  moment  I  have  abundant 

*  On  July  18  Sherman  had  learned  that  Hood  had  super- 
seded Johnston  in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in 
Atlanta. 

t  Mrs.  Sherman's  father. 
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supplies  for  twenty  days,  and  I  keep  a  con- 
struction party  in  Chattanooga  that  can  in 
ten  days  repair  any  break  that  can  be  made 
to  my  rear.  I  keep  a  large  depot  of  sup- 
plies at  Chattanooga  and  Allatoona,  two 
mountain  fastnesses  which  no  cavalry  force 
of  the  enemy  can  reach,  and  in  our  wagons 
generally  manage  to  have  from  ten  to 
twenty  days'  supplies. 

I  could  not  have  done  this  without  fore- 
thought beginning  with  the  hour  I  reached 
Nashville.  I  found  thousands  of  citizens 
actually  feeding  on  our  stores  on  the  plea 
of  starvation,  and  other  citizens  by  paying 
freights  were  allowed  to  carry  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise,  to  all  the  towns  from 
Nashville  to  Chattanooga;  also  crowds  of 
idlers,  sanitary  agents,  Christian  commis- 
sions, and  all  sorts  of  curiosity  hunters 
loading  down  our  cars.  It  was  the  Gordian 
Knot  and  I  cut  it.  People  may  starve,  and 
go  without,  but  an  army  cannot  and  do  its 
work.  A  howl  was  raised,  but  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  War  backed  me,  and 
now  all  recognize  the  wisdom  and  humanity 
of  the  thing.  Rosecrans  had  his  army  starv- 
ing at  Chattanooga,  and  I  have  brought  an 
army  double  its  size  138  miles  further,  and 
all  agree  that  they  were  never  better  fed, 
clothed  and  supplied.  I  think  you  may 
rest  easy  on  that  score. 

My  only  apprehension  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  time  of  the  three  year  men  is 
expiring  all  the  time,  and  daily  regiments 
are  leaving  for  home,  diminishing  my 
fighting  force  by  its  best  material;  and  the 
draft  has  been  so  long  deferred,  and  the 
foolish  law  allowing  niggers  and  the  refuse 
of  the  South  to  be  bought  up  and  substi- 
tuted on  paper  (for  they  never  come  to  the 
front)  will  delay  my  reinforcements  until 
my  army  on  the  offensive,  so  far  from  its 
base,  will  fall  below  my  opponent's,  who 
increases  as  I  lose.  I  rather  think  to-day 
Hood's  army  is  larger  than  mine,  and  he  is 
strongly  fortified.  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
people  of  the  North.  They  ever  lose  their 
interest  when  they  should  act — they  think 
by  finding  fault  with  an  officer  they  clear 
their  skirts  of  their  own  sins  of  misfeasance. 

.  .  .  The  good  news  has  just  come  that 
Farragut's  fleet  is  in  Mobile  Bay,  and  has 
captured  the  Rebel  fleet  there ;  also  that  Fort . 
Gaines  which  guards  the  west  entrance  to 
the  Bay  has  surrendered,  and  some  prison- 
ers we  took  this  morning  say  it  was  the  talk 


in  their  camp  that  the  Yankees  had  the 
City  of  Mobile.  So  all  is  coming  round 
well,  only  we  should  not  relax  our  energies 
or  be  deluded  by  any  false  hope  of  a  speedy 
end  to  this  war,  which  we  did  not  begin,  but 
which  we  must  fight  to  the  end,  be  it  when 
it  may.  .  .  . 

On  the  night  of  September  1,  General 
Hood  evacuated  Atlanta,  and  it  became  im- 
mediately possible  for  Sherman  to  make 
his  laconic  announcement  to  the  North: 
"Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won."  The 
long  advance  from  Chattanooga,  gallantly 
and  skilfully  obstructed  through  nearly 
four  months  of  fighting  even  more  violent 
and  constant  than  these  letters  have  sug- 
gested, was  at  last  accomplished.  The  suc- 
cess of  Sherman's  army  fixed  the  eyes  of 
the  country  more  than  ever  upon  its  com- 
mander. For  two  months  from  the  taking 
of  Atlanta  there  was  enough  and  to  spare 
of  occupation  for  him  in  reorganizing  his 
army,  directing  the  operations  against  the 
forces  of  Hood  still  within  fighting  distance 
of  Atlanta,  and  preparing  for  the  next  great 
move,  the  March  to  the  Sea.  "  I  will  then 
make  the  interior  of  Georgia  feel  the 
weight  of  war."  *  So  he  wrote  on  October 
17  to  General  Schofield.  This  was  no  sud- 
den expression  of  a  vengeful  spirit,  but 
merely  the  utterance  of  an  old  belief  that 
until  the  full  weight  of  war  should  be  felt, 
the  war  would  continue,  and  that  true 
mercy  lay  in  hastening  the  end.  On  Octo- 
ber 19,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Sherman:  "Un- 
less things  take  a  turn  not  anticipated,  you 
will  have  to  get  used  to  being  without  let- 
ters from  me  for  some  time."  From  three 
of  the  letters  written  during  the  remaining 
days  of  preparation  the  following  passages 
are  taken: 

Gaylesville,  Ala.,  October  21,  1864. 

Since  I  have  become  famous  for  taking 
Atlanta  and  writing  independent  letters  I 
get  the  most  wonderful  medley  that  you  can 
conceive  of  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  are  amusing  but  all  breathe  the  ut- 
most respect,  and  cannot  be  disregarded. 
Some  I  toss  in  the  camp  fire,  and  some  I  an- 
swer but  usually  in  a  very  hasty,  imperfect 
manner;  but  it  seems  that  my  letters  now 
even  are  sought  after  like  hot  cakes. 

As  long  as  I  am  not  a  candidate  I  hope 

*  Sec  "Memoirs,"  II,  157. 
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none  will  be  published  as  samples  of 
literary  composition.  You  can  read  my 
letters  and  guess  at  the  meaning,  but  judg- 
ing from  my  copy  clerks,  some  readers 
would  make  an  awful  jumble  of  my  let- 
ters, written  usually  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  night,  by  a  single  candle  on  a  box. 
Actually,  one  man  wrote  that  it  was  seri- 
ously contemplated  even  to  put  me  up  for 
President! 

That  was  cruel  and  unkind.  You  re- 
member when  the  solemn  Committee 
waited  on  me  at  San  Francisco  to  tender 
the  Regular  Democratic  nomination  for 
Treasurer  my  answer  was  that  I  was  in- 
eligible because  I  had  not  graduated  at 
the  "  Penitentiary."  If  a  similar  commit- 
tee should  be  rash  enough  to  venture  the 
other  nomination  I  fear  I  should  pro- 
ceed to  personal  violence,  for  I  would  re- 
ceive a  sentence  to  be  hung  and  damned 
with  infinitely  more  composure  than  to 
be  the  executive  of  this  Nation.  I  send 
you  a  few  letters  that  may  interest  you  as 
samples.  .  .  . 

This  Army  is  now  ready  to  march  to 
Mobile,  Savannah  or  Charleston,  and  I 
am  practising  them  in  the  art  of  foraging 
and  they  take  to  it  like  ducks  to  water. 
They  like  pigs,  sheep,  chickens,  calves  and 
sweet  potatoes  better  than  rations.  We 
won't  starve  in  Georgia.  Our  mules  are 
doing  better  on  the  corn  fields  than  on  the 
bagged  corn  brought  by  the  railroad.  .  .  . 

Gaylesville,  Ala.,  October,  27,  1864. 

You  ask  my  opinion  of  McClellan.  I 
have  been  much  amused  at  similar  inquiries 
of  John  and  others  in  answer  to  a  news 
paragraph  that  I  pledged  ninety-nine  votes 
of  the  hundred  to  McClellan.  Of  course 
this  is  the  invention  of  some  knave.  I 
never  said  such  thing.  I  will  vote  for  no- 
body, because  I  am  not  entitled  to  vote. 
Of  the  two,  with  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  at  home  and  abroad,  I  would  prefer 
Lincoln,  though  I  know  that  McClellan, 
Vallandigham  or  even  Jeff  Davis  if  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.  would  prosecute  the  war, 
and  no  one  with  more  vigor  than  the  latter. 
But  at  the  time  the  howl  was  raised  against 
McClellan  I  knew  it  was  in  a  measure  un-  . 
just,  for  he  was  charged  with  delinquencies 
that  the  American  People  are  chargeable 
"or.   Thus,  how  unjust  to  blame  me  for  any 


misfortune  now  when. all  the  authorities 
and  people  are  conspiring  to  break  up  the 
Army  till  the  election  is  over.  Our  Armies 
vanish  before  our  eyes  and  it  is  useless  to 
complain  because  the  election  is  more  im- 
portant than  war.  Our  Armies  are  merely 
paper  Armies.  I  have  40,000  Cavalry  on 
paper  but  less  than  5,000  in  fact.  A  like 
measure  runs  through  the  whole,  and  so  it 
was  with  McClellan.  He  had  to  fight  partly 
with  figures.  Still  I  admit  he  never  mani- 
fested the  simple  courage  and  manliness  of 
Grant,  and  he  had  too  much  staff,  too  many 
toadies,  and  looked  too  much  to  No.  1. 
When  I  was  in  Kentucky  he  would  not  heed 
my  counsels,  and  never  wrote  me  once,  but 
since  I  have  gained  some  notoriety  at  At- 
lanta and  the  papers  announced  as  usually 
falsely  that  I  was  for  him,  he  has  written 
me  twice  and  that  has  depreciated  him 
more  in  my  estimation  than  all  else.  He 
cannot  be  elected.  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be, 
but  I  hope  it  will  be  done  quick,  that  vot- 
ers may  come  to  their  regiments  and  not 
give  the  Rebels  the  advantage  they  know 
so  well  to  take.  I  believe  McClellan  to  be 
an  honest  man  as  to  money,  of  good  hab- 
its, descent,  and  of  far  more  than  average 
intelligence,  and  therefore  I  never  have 
joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  him.  In 
revolutions  men  fall  and  rise.  Long  before 
this  War  is  over,  much  as  you  hear  me 
praised  now,  you  may  hear  me  cursed  and 
insulted.  Read  History,  Read  Coriolanus, 
and  you  will  see  the  true  measure  of  popu- 
lar applause.  Grant,  Sheridan  and  I  are 
now  the  popular  favorites,  but  neither  of  us 
will  survive  this  war.  Some  other  must  rise 
greater  than  either  of  us,  and  he  has  not  yet 
manifested  himself.  .  .  . 

The  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  be- 
gan on  November  15.  The  anticipated 
period  when  letters  could  not  reach  the 
North  because  Sherman  left  behind  him 
no  means  of  communication  lasted  a  full 
month.  It  was  characteristic  of  him,  on 
reaching  Savannah,  to  provide  his  wife  at 
once  with  this  simple  account  of  one  of  the 
most  memorable  undertakings  of  the  Civil 
War: 

Near  Savannah,  December  16,  1864. 
I  have  no  doubt  you  have  heard  of  my 
safe  arrival  on  the  Coast.  .  .  .  We  came 
right  along  living  on  turkeys,  Chickens, 
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pigs,  bringing  along  our  wagons  loaded  as 
we  started  with  bread,  etc.  I  suppose  Jeff 
Davis  will  now  have  to  feed  the  people 
of  Georgia  instead  of  collecting  provisions 
of  them  to  feed  his  armies.  We  have  de- 
stroyed nearly  two  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
road and  are  not  yet  done.  As  I  ap- 
proached Savannah  I  found  every  river 
and  outlet  fortified.  The  Ogeechee  River 
emptying  into  Ossabaw  Sound  was  best 
adapted  to  our  use,  but  it  was  guarded  by 
Fort  McAllister  which  has  defied  the  Navy 
for  two  years.  I  ordered  Howard  to  carry 
it  with  one  division.  The  detail  fell  on  the 
2nd  Division  of  the  15th  Corps  and  it  was 
the  handsomest  thing  I  have  seen  in  this 
War.  The  division  is  the  same  I  com- 
manded at  Shiloh  in  which  Buckland,  Hil- 
debrand,  Cockerill  and  others  were,  and 
CockerilPs  Regiment  was  about  the  first  to 
reach  the  interior  and  is  now  its  garrison, 
but  Cockerill  is  not  in  service  now.  As 
soon  as  we  got  the  fort  I  pulled  down  the 
bay  and  opened  communications.  General 
Foster  and  Admiral  Dahlgren  received  me, 
manned  the  yards  and  cheered,  the  highest 
honor  at  sea.  They  had  become  really  ner- 
vous as  to  our  safety  and  were  delighted  at 
all  I  told  them  of  our  easy  success.  I  can 
now  starve  out  Savannah  unless  events  call 
my  army  to  Virginia.  I  would  prefer  to 
march  through  Columbia  and  Raleigh,  but 
the  time  would  be  too  long,  and  we  may  go 
by  sea.  I  have  letters  from  Grant  of  the 
3rd  and  6th.  I  never  saw  a  more  confident 
Army.  The  soldiers  think  I  know  every- 
thing and  that  they  can  do  anything.  The 
strength  of  Savannah  lies  in  its  swamps 
which  can  only  be  crossed  by  narrow 
causeways  all  of  which  are  swept  by  heavy 
artillery.  I  came  near  being  hit  the  first 
day  in  approaching  too  near  to  reconnoitre. 
A  negro's  head  was  shot  off  close  by  me. 
The  weather  is  and  has  been  all  we  could 
have  asked.  It  is  now  warm  and  pleasant, 
and  the  live-oaks  are  sublime;  japonicas  in 
blossom  in  the  open  air  and  the  orange  is 
but  slightly  touched  by  the  frost.  I  expect 
rain  soon  and  have  heavy  details  at  work 
corduroying  the  roads  in  anticipation  of 
such  an  event.  I  have  some  heavy  guns 
coming  from  Port  Royal,  and  as  soon  as 
they  come  I  shall  demand  the  surrender  of 
Savannah,  but  will  not  assault,  as  a  few 
days  will  starve  out  its  garrison,  about 
15,000,  and  its  people  25,000.    I  do  not  ap- 


prehend any  army  to  attempt  to  relieve 
Savannah  except  Lee's,  and  if  he  gives  up 
Richmond  it  will  be  the  best  piece  of  strat- 
egy ever  made,  to  make  him  let  go  there. 
We  have  lived  sumptuously — turkeys, 
chickens  and  sweet  potatoes  *  all  the  way, 
but  the  poor  women  and  children  will 
starve.  All  I  could  tell  them  was,  if  Jeff 
Davis  expects  to  found  an  empire  on  the 
ruins  of  the  South,  he  ought  to  afford  to 
feed  the  People.  ... 

It  was  just  30  days  from  Atlanta  till  I 
was  sitting  with  the  Admiral  on  a  sea 
steamer  at  sea.  Grant's  letter  of  the  3rd 
proposed  to  bring  you  down  to  see  me,  but 
his  of  the  6th  looked  to  my  coming  to 
James  River.  Await  events  and  trust  to 
fortune.  I  will  turn  up  where  and  when 
you  least  expect  me.  .  .  . 

The  remaining  letters  from  Savannah 
reflect  more  fully  the  satisfaction  which 
Sherman,  with  all  the  world  singing  his 
praises  and  his  own  heart  telling  him  what 
he  had  done,  could  not  but  feel  in  the  out- 
come of  his  great  undertaking.  "  Like  one 
who  has  walked  a  narrow  plank,"  he  wrote 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  "I  look  back 
and  wonder  if  I  really  did  it."  The  last  of 
the  Savannah  letters,  January  15,  was 
written  two  weeks  before  Sherman  set  out 
on  the  northward  march,  which  in  his  own 
opinion  put  his  powers  to  a  severer  test 
than  that  which  the  March  to  the  Sea  had 
afforded. 

Savannah,  December  25,  1864. 
This  is  Christmas  Day  and  I  hope  truly 
and  really  that  you  and  the  little  ones  may 
enjoy  it,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  I  am  all 
safe  after  our  long  March.  I  am  at  this 
moment  in  an  elegant  chamber  of  the  house 
of  a  gentleman  named  Green.  This  house 
is  elegant  and  splendidly  furnished  with 
pictures  and  statuary.  My  bed  room  has 
a  bath  and.  dressing  room  attached  which 
look  out  of  proportion  to  my  poor  baggage. 
My  clothing  is  good  yet  and  I  can  even 
afford  a  white  shirt.  It  would  amuse  you 
to  see  the  negroes;  they  flock  to  me,  old 
and  young,  they  pray  and  shout  and  mix 

*  These  words  bear  a  curious  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of 
a  stanza  in  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  war-songs: 

"  How  the  darkeys  shouted  when  they  heard  the  joyful  sound! 
How  the  turkeys  gobbled  which  our  commissary  found! 
How  the  sweet  potatoes  even  started  from  the  ground 
While  we  were  marching  through  Georgia!" 
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up  my  name  with  that  of  Moses,  and 
Simon  and  other  scriptural  ones  as  well 
as  "Abram  Linkom,"  the  Great  Messiah 
of  "Dis  Jubilee." 

There  are  many  fine  families  in  this  city, 
but  when  I  ask  for  old  and  familiar  names, 
it  marks  the  sad  havoc  of  war.  The  Good- 
wins, Teffts,  Cuylers,  Habershams,  Laws, 
etc.,  etc.,  all  gone  or  in  poverty,  and  yet  the 
girls  remain,  bright  and  haughty  and  proud 
as  ever.  There  seems  no  end  but  utter 
annihilation  that  will  satisfy  their  hate  of 
the  "sneaking  Yankee"  and  "ruthless  in- 
vader." They  no  longer  call  my  army, 
"Cowardly  Yanks,"  but  have  tried  to 
arouse  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world 
by  stories  of  the  cruel  barbarities  of  my 
army.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  will 
be,  "  for  God's  sake  spare  us;  we  must  sur- 
render." When  that  end  is  reached  we  be- 
gin to  see  daylight,  but  although  I  have 
come  right  through  the  heart  of  Georgia 
they  talk  as  defiantly  as  ever.  I  think 
Thomas'  whipping  at  Nashville  coupled 
with  my  March  will  take  some  conceit  out 
of  them. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  hear  enough  about 
" Sherman"  and  are  sick  of  the  name,  and 
the  interest  the  public  takes  in  my  where- 
abouts leaves  me  no  subject  to  write  about. 
Charley  *  and  Dayton  f  promise  to  write 
details.  All  I  can  do  is  to  make  hasty 
scrawls  assuring  you  of  my  health  and 
eternal  affection. 

[To  the  Hon.  Thos.  Ewing.] 

Savannah,  Geo.,  December  31,  1864. 
I  have  received  yours  of  the  18th,  and  by 
Christmas  day  you  must  have  heard  that 
my  army  had  possession  of  Savannah  and 
all  its  Forts  which  have  heretofore  defied 
the  Navy  and  the  expeditions  hitherto  sent 
against  it.  I  ought  to  have  caught  its  gar- 
rison but  the  swampy  ground  prevented  my 
reaching  the  Causeway  on  the  South  Car- 
olina shore,  but  if  Hardee  had  given  me 
two  more  days  I  would  have  closed  that 
also.  As  it  was,  however,  only  his  men  es- 
caped, and  with  Savannah  I  got  all  the 
guns,  stores  and  gun-boats  which  made  it 
formidable.  Of  course  I  feel  a  just  pride 
in  the  satisfaction  you  express,  and  would 
rather  please  and  gratify  you  than  all  the 

*  Mrs.  Sherman's  brother,  Gen.  Charles  Ewing. 

t  Col.  S.  M.  Dayton,  aide-de-camp  on  Sherman's  staff. 


world  beside.  I  know  full  well  that  I  enjoy 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  President 
and  Commander  in  Chief,  and  better  still 
of  my  own  Army.  They  will  march  to  cer- 
tain death  if  I  order  it,  because  they  know 
and  feel  that  night  and  day  I  labor  to  the 
end  that  not  a  life  shall  be  lost  in  vain.  I  al- 
ways ignore  secondary  objects  and  strike  at 
principals  with  a  foreknowledge  that  the 
former  follow  the  latter,  nor  are  my  com- 
binations extra  hazardous  or  bold.  Every 
movement  I  have  made  in  this  war  has 
been  based  on  sound  military  principle,  and 
the  result  proves  the  assertion.  At  Atlanta 
I  was  not  to  be  decoyed  from  the  fruits  of 
my  summer's  work,  by  Hood's  chasseeing 
to  the  left,  but  I  sent  my  oldest  lieutenant 
in  whom  I  had  confidence  (Thomas)  to 
Tennessee,  and  gave  him  a  liberal  part  of 
my  veterans  and  all  my  recruits  which  I 
knew  would  enable  him  to  cope  with  Hood 
defensively,  as  also  hold  the  vital  parts 
of  former  conquests:  there  again  has 
my  judgment  been  verified  by  events.  Nor 
was  I  rash  in  cutting  loose  from  a  base 
and  relying  on  the  country  for  forage 
and  provisions.  I  had  wagons  enough 
loaded  with  essentials,  and  beef  cattle 
enough  to  feed  on  for  more  than  a  month, 
and  had  the  Census  Statistics  showing 
the  produce  of  every  County  through 
which  I  designed  to  pass.  No  military 
expedition  was  ever  based  on  sounder  or 
surer  data. 

Besides,  my  Army  has  by  time  and  atten- 
tion acquired  too  much  personal  experience 
and  adhesion  to  disintegrate  by  foraging  or 
its  incident  disorganizing  tendency.  I  have 
just  reviewed  my  four  Corps  and  challenge 
competition  for  soldierly  bearing  and  be- 
havior. No  city  was  ever  occupied  with 
less  disorder  or  more  system  than  this  of 
Savannah,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  universal 
comment  that  though  an  army^rf  60,000 
men  lay  camped  around  it,  women  and 
children  of  an  hostile  people  walk  its  streets 
with  as  much  security  as  they  do  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  attach  much  importance  to 
these  little  matters,  as  it  is  all  important  our 
armies  should  not  be  tainted  by  that  spirit 
of  anarchy  that  threatened  the  stability  of 
our  Government,  but  on  the  contrary  that 
when  war  does  end  we  may  safely  rest  the 
fabric  of  government  if  necessary  on  the 
strong  and  safe  base  of  a  well  disciplined 
army  of  citizens  .  .  . 
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[To  Mrs.  Sherman.] 
Savannah,  Geo.,  January  2,  1865. 

I  am  now  in  a  magnificent  mansion  liv- 
ing like  a  gentleman,  but  soon  will  be  off 
for  South  Carolina  and  then  look  out  for 
breakers.  You  may  count  on  my  being  here 
till  the  15th.  I  have  not  yet  had  one  word 
from  you  since  you  knew  of  my  having 
reached  the  Coast  and  only  know  of  the 
death  of  our  little  boy,*  by  the  New  York 
papers  of  December  22,  but  was  in  a  meas- 
ure prepared  for  it  by  your  letter  received 
at  Kingston.  I  suppose  you  feel  his  loss  far 
more  than  I  do  because  I  never  saw  him, 
but  all  the  children  seemed  to  be  so  at- 
tached to  him  that  you  may  be  so  grieved 
at  his  death  you  cannot  write  to  me.  I 
know  by  the  same  source  that  you  are  now 
at  South  Bend  in  Mr.  Colfax1  f  house.  It 
must  be  very  cold  up  there.  It  is  really 
cokf  here,  though  the  sun  shines  warm  and 
the  trees  have  green  leaves.  Of  course  no 
snow,  but  ice  found  in  the  gutters  and  on 
the  pond.  General  Barnard  got  here  last 
night  from  General  Grant  with  dispatches, 
which  I  have  answered,  and  the  clerks  are 
copying  my  letters  and  as  soon  as  finished 
I  will  send  a  flat  steamer  to  Port  Royal 
whence  a  sea  steamer  will  go  to  City  Point 
and  thence  this  letter  will  be  sent  you.  .  .  . 

I  see  that  the  State  of  Ohio  talks  of  mak- 
ing me  a  present  of  a  home,  etc.  {  For  my- 
self I  would  accept  nothing,  but  for  you 
and  the  children  I  would  be  willing,  espe- 
cially if  such  a  present  were  accompanied  as 
in  Farragut's  place,  with  bonds  enough  to 
give  interest  to  pay  taxes.  My  pay  would 
not  enable  me  to  pay  taxes  on  property. 
I  have  received  from  high  sources  highest 
praises  and  yesterday,  New  Year,  was 
toasted,  etc.  with  allusions  to  Hannibal, 
Caesar  etc.,  etc.,  but  in  reply  I  turned  all 
into  a  good  joke  by  saying  that  Hannibal 
and  Caesar  were  small  potatoes  as  they  had 
never  read  the  New  York  Herald,  or  had 
a  photograph  taken.  But  of  course  I  feel  a 
just  pride  in  the  confidence  of  my  army,  and 
the  singular  friendship  of  General  Grant, 
who  is  almost  childlike  in  his  love  for  me. 
It  does  seem  that  time  has  brought  out  all 

*  Writing  from  Kingston,  Georgia,  on  Tune  xa,  1864, 
Sherman  had  acknowledged  the  news  of  the  birth  of  this 
child. 

t  Schuyler  Colfax,  at  this  time  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  lived  at  South  Bend,  Ind. 

♦  This  present  was  never  received. 


my  old  friends,  Grant,  Thomas,  Sheridan, 
etc.  All  sorts  of  people  send  me  presents 
and  I  hope  they  dont  slight  you  or  the  girls. 
I  want  little  in  that  way,  but  I  think  you 
can  stand  a  good  deal.  Thus  far  success 
has  crowned  my  boldest  conceptions  and 
I  am  going  to  try  others  quite  as  quixotic. 
It  may  be  that  spite  of  my  fears  I  may  come 
out  all  right.    Love  to  all. 

Savannah,  January  5, 1865. 
I  have  written  several  times  to  you  and 
to  the  children.  Yesterday  I  got  your  let- 
ter of  December  23,  and  realize  the  despair 
and  anguish  through  which  you  have  passed 
in  the  pain  and  sickness  of  the  little  baby 
I  never  saw.  All  spoke  of  him  as  so  bright 
and  fair  that  I  had  hoped  he  would  be 
spared  to  us  to  fill  the  great  void  in  our 
hearts  left  by  Willy,  but  it  is  otherwise  de- 
creed and  we  must  submit.  I  have  seen 
death  in  such  quantity  and  in  such  forms 
that  it  no  longer  startles  me,  but  with  you 
it  is  different  and  'tis  well  that  like  the 
Spaniards  you  realize  the  fact  that  our  little 
baby  has  passed  from  the  troubles  of  life  to 
a  better  existence.  I  sent  Charley  off  a  few 
days  ago  to  carry  to  General  Grant  and  to 
Washington  some  important  despatches, 
but  told  him  he  must  not  go  farther  than 
Washington  as  by  the  time  he  returns  I  will 
be  off  again  on  another  raid.  It  is  pretty 
hard  on  me  that  I  am  compelled  to  make 
these  blows  which  are  necessarily  trying  to 
me  but  it  seems  devolved  on  me  and  cannot 
be  avoided.  If  the  honors  proffered  and 
tendered  me  from  all  quarters  are  of  any 
value  they  will  accrue  to  you  and  the  chil- 
dren. John  writes  that  I  am  in  everybody's 
mouth  and  that  even  he  is  known  as  my 
brother,  and  that  all  the  Shermans  are  now 
f  Sted  as  relatives  of  me.  Surely  you  and  the 
children  will  not  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  profess  to  honor  me.  I  do  think  that 
in  the  several  grand  epochs  of  this  war, 
my  name  will  have  a  prominent  part,  and 
not  least  among  them  will  be  the  deter- 
mination I  took  at  Atlanta  to  destroy  that 
place,  and  march  on  this  city,  whilst 
Thomas,  my  lieutenant,  should  dispose  of 
Hood.  The  idea,  the  execution  and  strat- 
egy are  all  good  and  will  in  time  be  under- 
stood. I  don't  know  that  you  comprehend 
the  magnitude  of  the  thing,  but  you  can  see 
the  importance  attached  to  it  in  England 
where  the  critics  stand  ready  to  turn  against 
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any  American  general  who  makes  a  mistake 
or  fails  in  its  execution.  In  my  case  they 
had  time  to  commit  themselves  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  I  succeeded  I  would  be  a 
great  general,  but  if  I  failed  I  would  be  set 
down  a  fool.  My  success  is  already  as- 
sured, so  that  I  will  be  found  to  sustain  the 
title.  I  am  told  that  were  I  to  go  north  I 
would  be  feted  and  petted,  but  as  I  have  no 
intention  of  going,  you  must  sustain  the 
honors  of  the  family.  I  know  exactly  what 
amount  of  merit  attaches  to  my  own  con- 
duct, and  what  will  survive  the  clamor  of 
time.  The  quiet  preparation  I  made  be- 
fore the  Atlanta  Campaign,  the  rapid 
movement  on  Resaca,  the  crossing  the 
Chattahoochee  without  loss  in  the  face  of 
a  skilful  general  with  a  good  army,  the 
movement  on  Jonesboro,  whereby  Atlanta 
fell,  and  the  resolution  I  made  to  divide  my 
Army,  with  one  part  to  take  Savannah  and 
the  other  to  meet  Hood  in  Tennessee,  are 
all  clearly  mine,  and  will  survive  us  both  in 
history.  I  don't  know  that  you  can  under- 
stand the  merit  of  the  latter,  but  it  will 
stamp  me  in  years  to  come,  and  will  be 
more  appreciated  in  Europe  than  in  Amer- 
ica. I  warrant  your  father  will  find  parallel 
in  the  History  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians, 
but  none  on  our  Continent.  For  his  sake 
I  am  glad  of  the  success  that  has  attended 
me,  and  I  know  he  will  feel  more  pride  in 
my  success  than  you  or  I  do.  Oh  that  Willy 
were  living!  how  his  eyes  would  brighten 
and  his  bosom  swell  with  honest  pride 
if  he  could  hear  and  understand .  these 
things.  .  .  . 

You  will  doubtless  read  all  the  details  of 
our  march  and  stay  in  Savannah  in  the  pa- 
pers, whose  spies  infest  our  camps,  spite  of 
all  I  can  do,  but  I  could  tell  you  thousands 
of  little  incidents  which  would  more  inter- 
est you.  The  women  here  are,  as  at  Mem- 
phis, disposed  to  usurp  my  time  more  from 
curiosity  than  business.  They  had  been 
told  of  my  burning  and  killing  until  they 
expected  the  veriest  monster  but  their  eyes 
were  opened  when  Hardee,  G.  W.  Smith 
and  McLaws,  the  three  chief  officers  of 
the  Rebel  army  fled  across  the  Savannah 
river  consigning  their  families  to  my  special 
care.  There  are  some  very  elegant  people 
here,  whom  I  knew  in  better  days  and  who 
do  not  seem  ashamed  to  call  on  the  "  van- 
dal chief."  They  regard  us  just  as  the  Ro- 
mans did  the  Goths  and  the  parallel  is  not 


unjust.  Many  of  my  stalwart  men  with 
red  beards  and  huge  frames  look  like 
giants,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  smoothly 
all  things  move,  for  they  all  seem  to  feel 
implicit  faith  in  me  not  because  I  am 
strong  or  bold,  but  because  they  think  I 
know  everything.  It  seems  impossible  for 
us  to  go  anywhere  without  being  where 
I  have  been  before.  My  former  life  from 
1840  to  1846  seems  providential  and  every 
bit  of  knowledge  then  acquired  is  returned, 
tenfold.  Should  it  so  happen  that  1  should 
approach  Charleston  on  that  very  ground 
where  I  used  to  hunt  with  Jim  Poyas,  and 
Mr.  Quash,  and  ride  by  moonlight  to  save 
daytime,  it  would  be  even  more  strange 
than  here  where  I  was  only  a  visitor.  Col. 
Kilburn  arrived  here  from  Louisville  yes- 
terday, and  begged  me  to  remember  him 
to  you.  I  continue  to  receive  letters  most 
flattering,  from  all  my  old  friends  and  en- 
close you  twa,  one  from  General  Hitchcock 
and  one  from  Professor  Mahan.  Such  men 
do  not  flatter  and  are  judges  of  what  they 
write.  .  .  . 

Savannah,  Geo.,  January  15,  1865. 

It  may  be  some  days  yet  before  I  dive 
again  beneath  the  surface  to  turn  up  again 
in  some  mysterious  place.  I  have  a  clear 
perception  of  the  move,  but  take  it  for 
granted  that  Lee  will  not  let  me  walk  over 
the  track  without  making  me  sustain  some 
loss.  Of  course  my  course  will  be  north. 
I  will  feign  on  Augusta  and  Charleston, 
avoid  both  and  make  for  Columbia,  Fay- 
etteville  and  Newbern,  N.  C.  Don't 
breathe,  for  the  walls  have  ears,  and  fore- 
knowledge published  by  some  mischievous 
fool  might  cost  many  lives.  We  have  lived 
long  enough  for  men  to  thank  me  for  keep- 
ing my  own  counsels,  and  keeping  away 
from  armies  those  pests  of  newspaper  men. 
If  I  have  attained  any  fame  it  is  pure 
and  unalloyed  by  the  taint  of  parasitic  flat- 
tery and  the  result  is  to  you  and  the  children 
more  agreeable,  for  it  will  go  to  your  and 
their  benefit  more  than  all  the  surface  flat- 
tery of  all  the  newspaper  men  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Stanton  has  been  here  and  is 
cured  of  that  Negro  nonsense  which  arises, 
not  from  a  love  of  the  Negro  but  a  desire 
to  dodge  service.  Mr.  Chase  and  others 
have  written  to  me  to  modify  my  opinions, 
but  you  know  I  cannot,  for  if  I  attempt  the 
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part  of  a  hypocrite  it  would  break  out  at 
each  sentence.  I  want  soldiers  made  of 
the  best  bone  and  muscle  in  the  land,  and 
won't  attempt  military  feats  with  doubtful 
materials.  I  have  said  that  slavery  is  dead 
and  the  Negro  free,  and  want  him  treated 
as  free,  and  not  hunted  and  badgered  to 
make  a  soldier  of,  when  his  family  is  left 
back  on  the  plantations.  I  am  right  and 
won't  change.*  The  papers  of  the  nth  are 
just  in  and  I  see  Butler  is  out.  That  is  an- 
other of  the  incubi  of  the  army.  We  want 
and  must  have  professional  soldiers,  young 
and  vigorous.  Mr.  Stanton  was  delighted 
at  my  men  and  the  tone  which  pervades 
the  army.  He  enjoyed  a  good  story,  which 
is  true,  told  by  one  of  my  old  15th  corps 
men.  After  we  reached  the  coast  we  were 
out  of  bread,  and  it  took  some  days  for  us 
to  get  boats  up.  A  foraging  party  was  out 
and  got  a  boat  and  pulled  down  the  Ogee- 
chee  to  Ossabaw  and  met  a  steamer  com- 
ing up.  They  hailed  her  and  got  answer 
that  it  was  the  Nemeha,  and  had  Major 
General  Foster  on  board;  the  soldiers  an- 
swered "  Oh  H — 1,  we've  got  twenty-seven 
Major-Generals  up  at  camp.  What  we 
want  is  hard  tack."  The  soldiers  manifest 
to  me  the  most  thorough  affection,  and  a 
wonderful  confidence.  They  haven't  found 
out  yet  where  I  have  not  been.  Every 
place  we  go,  they  hear  I  lived  there  once, 
and  the  usual  exclamation  is,  The  "Old 
Man"  must  be  "omnipresent"  as  well  as 
"omnipotent."  I  was  telling  some  officers 
the  other  day  if  events  should  carry  us  to 
Charleston  I  would  have  advantage  be- 
cause I  know  the  ground  etc.,  etc.    They 

*  Sherman's  unwillingness  to  weaken  his  army  by  in- 
creasing it  with  any  but  the  most  effective  fighting  men  was 
frequently  construed  as  an  evidence  of  hostility  to  the  negro. 
His  true  feeling  on  this  subject  is  shown  especially  in  the 
account  of  Stanton's  visit  to  Savannah  in  the  "Memoirs" 
(vol.  II,  chap.  XXII).  The  clear  remembrance  of  those  who 
knew  him  best  warrants  the  belief  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
South  gave  him  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  moral 
effect  of  employing  negro  troops,  which  increased  his  reluc- 
tance to  include  them  in  his  army. 


laughed  heartily  at  my  innocence,  for  they 
knew  I  had  been  everywhere.  But  really 
my  long  sojourn  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world  from  1840  to  1846  was  and  is  provi- 
dential to  me. 

I  have  read  most  of  the  current  dis- 
courses about  me,  those  you  sent  inclusive; 
but  take  more  interest  in  the  London 
Spectator,  the  same  that  reviewed  my 
Knoxville  Campaign.  He  is  surely  a  critic, 
for  he  catches  the  real  points  well.  The 
Times  utterly  overstates  the  cases  and  the 
Dublin  papers  are  too  fulsome.  Our 
American  papers  are  shallow.  They  don't 
look  below  the  surface.  I  receive  letters 
from  all  the  great  men,  so  full  of  real 
respect  that  I  cannot  disregard  them,  yet 
I  dread  the  elevation  to  which  they  have 
got  me.  A  single  mistake  or  accident, 
my  pile,  though  well  founded,  would 
tumble;  but  I  base  my  hopes  of  fair  fame 
on  the  opinion  of  my  own  army,  and  my 
associates.   ... 

I  will  surely  be  off  in  the  course  of  this 
week,  and  you  will  hear  of  me  only  through 
Richmond  for  two  months.  You  have  got 
used  to  it  now  and  will  not  be  concerned 
though  I  think  the  chances  of  getting  killed 
on  this  trip  about  even.  If  South  Carolina 
lets  me  pass  across  without  desperate  fight- 
ing, her  fame  is  gone  forever.  .  .  . 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  I  would  in- 
volve our  Government  with  England. 
I  have  taken  all  the  cotton  as  prize  of  war, 
thirty  thousand  bales,  equal  to  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars,  much  of  which  is 
claimed  by  English  merchants.  I  disregard 
their  consular  certificates  on  the  ground 
that  this  cotton  has  been  notoriously  em- 
ployed to  buy  cartridges  and  arms  and  pi- 
ratical ships,  and  was  collected  here  for 
that  very  purpose.  Our  own  merchants  are 
equally  culpable.  They  buy  cotton  in  ad- 
vance and  take  the  chances  of  capture,  and 
then  claim.  .  .  . 
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THE  HUMANNESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  STREETS 


By  Warren  Barton  Blake 

Illustrations  from  the  pages  of  George  Wright's  Sketch-book 


ERE  is,  after  all,  small 
reason  why  France  should 
mean  to  the  American  trav- 
eller nothing  more  than 
some  aspects  of  the  capital. 
France  is  ever  that 


Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd   with  herself,  whom  all  the  world  can 
please, — 

and  the  most  deeply  human,  as  the  most 
completely  humanized,  of  lands.  Though 
it  be  by  motor-flights  that  the  many  now 
replace  traditional  and  more  intimate  modes 
of  travel,  the  water-ways  remain  for  those 
of  us  who  shun  the  too  frequented  high- 
roads. Stevenson  loved  the  rivers  and  ca- 
nals of  France;  he  would  have  made  a  sec- 
ond "Inland  Voyage"  had  fortune  only 
smiled  upon  his  house-boat  plans.  All  are 
not  Stevensons;  but  since  the  river  journey 
from  Oxford  down  the  Thames  is  not  un- 
known to  trippers,  why  should  we  be  de- 
nied the  Seine- voyage  out  of  Rouen  ?  There 
are  freight-boats,  at  least,  for  the  journey; 
and  if  Rouen  be  not  the  town  to  leave  be- 
hind too  rapidly — a  town  gracefully  old- 
fashioned  without  being  dead — the  river- 
trip  to  Paris  is  quite  the  happiest  way  of 
quitting  its  old  curving  streets  and  sculpt- 
ured courts.  Here  one  suspects  even  the 
stones  and  bricks  of  "  atmosphere";  one  is 
grateful  for  the  Gothic  beauty  of  St.  Ouen's 
outline — and  for  the  phrase  that  Mr.  James 
has  used  of  it  in  "  lightness  and  majesty." 

Set  in  its  garden,  St.  Ouen  lingers  in  the 
memory  as  one  of  those  perfections  with- 
out which  your  Yankee  wanderer  would 
suffer  from  a  fatal  vagueness  in  impres- 
sions: confounded  by  the  bigness  of  things 
beautiful,  where  the  detail  is  drowned  in 
utter  mass. 

To  make  the  trip  to  Paris  by  the  Seine, 
ever  as  charming  as  the  land  it  waters,  is 
the  dream  of  a  holiday,  as  idle  as  the  rest. 
In  sharing  the  life  of  one  of  the  slow-moving 
river-barges,  guest  of  the  little  family  which 
lives  aboard  (ever  in  easy-going  travel — 
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flowers  in  the  stern,  and  clothes  hung  dry- 
ing somewhere  on  the  deck;  hens  scratch- 
ing, and  even  laying  now  and  then;  wife 
and  children  giving  domesticity  to  a  scene 
made  picturesque  by  the  boatman's  big  red 
sash),  there  are  whole  sheaves  of  new  sen- 
sations to  be  garnered.  Without  a  barge- 
trip,  your  traveller  may  know  the  boat- 
women  not  at  all  and  the  bargemen  only  in 
hours  of  bibulous  relaxation,  passed  at  some 
bank-side  estamineL  Not  grandiose,  the 
scenery  that  the  land-locked  mariner  passes 
so  leisurely;  none  the  less  tempting  in 
the  invitation  of  its  green  fields,  and  for- 
ests— and  now  and  again  that  of  some  tied- 
up  barge,  half  waterlogged,  perhaps,  and 
serving  its  old  purposes  no  longer;  flaunt- 
ing instead  the  sign  of  bateau-restaurant. 
Here,  say,  at  Poissy,  you  may  catch  your 
dinner  from  the  porch,  or  deck,  and  after- 
ward consume  it  in  the  open  air,  with  a 
butter  omelette  and  a  bit  of  cheese  and  a 
bottle  of  red  wine;  the  whole  preceded,  if 
you  will,  by  fragrant  peasant  broth,  floating 
its  loaf  of  bread.  Many  are  the  ways  of  pas- 
sing the  time  pleasantly — granted  an  inter- 
est in  one's  kind,  and  a  love  of  the  passing 
moment. 

We  have  heard  almost  too  much  of  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  not  enough  of  that  street 
most  distinctive  of  all — the  River  Seine. 
Flowing  through  the  city  for  six  miles,  it 
is  a  highway,  with  its  bateaux  mouches,  its 
bridges  and  its  quays.  Of  a  dark  night, 
the  Seine  may  seem  to  lugubrious  fancy  the 
symbol  of  death  in  the  city's  life  abound- 
ing: murky  death  and  inky  crime,  oozy 
and  silent  wickedness.  Yet  normally,  even 
perhaps  to  suicides,  the  Seine  is  but  the 
mirror  of  a  city's  mood.  There  are  lights 
everywhere — lights  lengthened  in  the  water; 
the  Louvre  and  the  Conciergerie,  shown  in 
the  stream,  are  things  fairer  than  their  orig- 
inals. It  is  better  to  look  upon  the  eddying 
reflections  of  the  bridges  here  than  to  stand 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  bright  with  its 
orange  lamps  in  honor  of  an  Auto  Show;  the 
lights  on  the  Seine  and  its  images  are  more 
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The  ins  and  outs  of  a  street  in  Rouen. 
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alluring,  more  innately  of  Fairyland  and 
Paris,  than  the  gilded  boulevards.  Nor  is 
it  only  in  the  moonlight  that  the  Seine  has 
charms.  The  holiday  sculler  finds  it  a  para- 
dise for  miles  above  the  city;  and  there  are 
ever  such  fishermen  as  Maupassant's  Ren- 
ard.  Line-fishing  is  more  than  a  mild  sport 
at  Paris;  even  to  watch  its  devotees  seems  to 
amuse  your  true  Parisian.    A  legend  tells 


Palace  of  Justice  that  I  found  Chateau- 
briand's "  Essai  sur  les  Revolutions,"  very 
clean  in  its  original  covers,  and  duly  mis- 
dated Londres,  171 7,  for  1797:  this  for  five 
sous.  But  it  is  not  often  that  the  bookman 
naps.  The  tales  one  hears  of  Rousseau's 
annotated  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  an  al- 
bum of  Corot's  picked  up  for  a  song,  are 
told,  as  a  rule,  in  the  long-past  tense.  Still, 


v^-S  m. 


The  Seine  at  Rouen. 


us  that  in  the  Commune  days,  when  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  was  fired  on  and  a  dark  page 
written  in  the  city's  history,  the  Seine  fish- 
ermen pursued  their  pastime  imperturbable. 
And  the  tale  seems  likely  enough  as  the 
saunterer  watches  the  fisher-folk,  whose 
leisure  may  be  envied  more  than  their  occu- 
pation ;  and  who  are  found  not  on  the  city 
quays  alone,  but  in  the  banlieue,  where  the 
Seine's  green  bank  is  dabbed  with  villages 
in  brown  and  red  and  gray,  and  where  one 
stops  to  watch  the  peasants  bathe  their 
horses  in  the  stream  itself,  rubbing  them 
down  soon  afterward  by  the  river's  brink. 
Within  the  city,  there  are  the  men  who  clip 
poodles  on  the  quays,  and,  higher,  book- 
and  picture-stalls  with  their  merchants  and 
shifting  groups  of  bargain-hunters — the 
Ode*on  arcade  for  new  books,  the  river-side 
for  old.    It  was  near  the  great  clock  of  the 


it  remains  a  pleasure  to  rummage  among 
the  portfolios  and  the  dusty  bouquins  of  the 
Seine-side  merchants:  there  is  ever  the 
rare  chance  of  making  a  rarer  find.  They 
talk  of  suppressing  the  traffic,  or  rather  of 
moving  the  merchants  and  their  tin-topped 
boxes  to  the  outer  boulevards:  long  be  that 
day  deferred!  There  are  few  enough  in- 
teresting passages  on  Paris  in  Hawthorne's 
note-books — Hawthorne  was  only  a  shade 
more  conceivable  a  Parisian  than  Emerson 
himself — but  one  of  them  describes  a  prom- 
enade beside  the  Seine.  Father  and  son 
walked  the  left  bank,  one  winter  day  some 
fifty  years  ago,  "looking  at  the  titles  of 
books  on  the  long  lines  of  stalls  that  extend 
between  the  bridges."  And  the  infinite 
variety  of  those  titles  was  not  wasted  upon 
them:  "Novels,  fairy  tales,  dream-books, 
treatises  of  behavior  and  etiquette,  collec- 
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The  gallery  of  St.  Ouen — Rouen. 
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Boulevard  St.  Michel— Morning. 
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At  the  Bal  Tabarin. 
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At  Sevres — the  bathing  hour. 


tions  of  bon-mots  and  songs,  were  inter- 
spersed with  volumes  in  the  old  style  of  the 
classics  of  French  literature.  A  good  many 
persons,  of  the  poor  classes,  and  of  those 
apparently  well  to  do,  stopped  transitorily 


to  look  at  these  books.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  street  was  a  range  of  tall  edifices  with 
shops  beneath,  and  the  quick  stream  of 
French  life  hurrying  and  babbling  and 
swarming  along  the  sidewalk."    Just  so  it 
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is  to-day — and  ever  shall  be.  Hawthorne 
enjoyed  the  book-stalls — though  I  suspect 
he  took  more  pleasure  in  the  hours  he  spent 
browsing  at  Mr.  Young's,  in  Liverpool,  not 
too  far  from  the  Custom-house — and  he 
tried,  too,  to  enjoy  the  bustling  streets  and 
their  life,  so  different  from  anything  in 
Salem.  But  he  tells  us  nothing  of  the 
laundry-boats,  which  stood  there  long  be- 
fore he  paid  his  visit  to  the  bridges;  or  of 
the  baths  one  comes  on  everywhere,  and 
the  pretentious  "Schools  of  Natation." 
We  take  them  all  in  for  our  two  sous'  fare; 
and  for  us,  at  least,  passengers  on  the  "  fly- 
boat,"  the  Seine  remains  what  Pascal  called 
it  centuries  ago:  the  city's  moving  highway. 
Neither  Napoleon  the  Less  nor  the 
Baron  Haussmann  could  "  improve :r  it  out 
of  existence.  One  thoroughfare,  at  least,  is 
left.  In  the  Latin  Quarter,  for  all  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  overhear  the  flower-women's 
chaff  (flower-women  are  old  and  ugly  here, 
as  always  and  everywhere  off  the  stage  and 
out  of  novels),  this  is  not  too  true.  The 
Boulevard  St.  Michel,  though  it  call  to 
mind  the  half-forgotten  tales  of  Murger — 
tales  of  different  streets,  but  of  the  same 
abiding  types — is  but  a  modern  thing;  the 
Boulevard  St.  Germain  was  pierced  at  the 
cost  of  old  streets  and  old  houses  innumer- 
able. What  the  Empire  left,  the  Republic 
is  tearing  away:  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  for 
example.  And  the  changes  are  in  the  stu- 
dents as  well  as  in  the  student  quarter:  to- 
day they  shave  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
wash.  Is  it  the  coming  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
that  has  impaired  the  picturesqueness  of 
it  all,  and  given  a  student's  tailor  and  bar- 
ber almost  as  much  importance  as  his  mis- 
tress; or  is  it  the  co-educational  regime  at 
the  Sorbonne,  and  even  in  the  studios? 
Call  it  but  evolution,  if  you  like.  It  is 
more  to  the  point  that  the  Latin  Quarter  of 
our  day  is  overstocked  with  polite  pensions 
where  the  Englishwoman  and  the  Amer- 
ican girl  predominate;  one  has  but  to  go  to 
the  corner  grocery  to  find  American  soap, 
and  no  further  than  .the  boulevard  to  buy 
this  very  magazine.  The  American  Girls' 
Club  is  in  the  Rue  Chevreuse,  hard  by; 
and  the  Restaurant  Cooperatif,  adminis- 
tered by  students  at  the  University,  seems 
to  be  modelled  on  Randall  Hall,  at  Harv- 
ard. Even  the  cafes  are  changed  in  these 
days  of  progress — far  more  alimentary 
they  are  han  literary.  It  is  no  longer  in 
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the  Boul'  Mich'  that  revelry  reigns  of  an 
evening  (exceptional  evenings  aside);  the 
tide  of  dissipation  runs  never  so  strongly 
toward  Montmartre,  where  vineyards  used 
to  stretch.  There  one  attends  the  Moulin 
Rouge — naughty  no  longer,  simply  dull, 
and  given  up  to  comic  opera  of  American 
make;  there  one  finds  the  Bal  Tabarin  in 
full  swing,  and  all  the  cafes  noctambules. 
And  a  gay  place  of  an  evening  is  the  Avenue 
Clichy,  where  the  merry-go-round  is  run- 
ning and  arc-lights  blaze  and  loud  music 
assails  one  from  afar. 

Such  are  not  all  the  streets  of  Paris.  Not 
every  quarter  on  the  right  bank  is  as  garish 
as  the  Avenue  Clichy  or  as  cosmopolitan  as 
the  Avenue  de  POpera.  There  are  sections 
of  the  Rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois  where  one 
finds  himself  in  some  old  town  far  from  the 
modern  capital;  in  the  Marais  one  may 
hear  the  hurrying  feet  of  Dickens's  "  Tale." 
They  are  not  the  feet  of  those  who  shall 
enter  our  lives — rather  the  hurrying  foot- 
steps of  those  who  have  already  passed  our 
way  and,  through  ages  now  past,  entered  it. 
When  the  saunterer  walks  old  Paris  by 
night,  let  him  be  no  more  heedful  of  Apaches 
than  ready  for  the  echoing  tread  of  the 
heroes  of  the  temps  (Tantan.  In  the  dark- 
ness of  the  quarter,  why,  you  ask  yourself, 
are  not  the  lackeys  of  Ninon,  of  Gabrielle 
and  of  the  Montespan  (you  think  little  of 
chronology  at  these  moments)  lighting 
their  mistresses  to  coaches  or  to  sedans  ? 
But,  hark!  the  petits  violons  are  playing  in 
the  hotel  that  we  call  Carnavalet;  Moliere's 
"  Georges  Dandin  "  is  acted  this  evening  for 
Madame  de  Se*vigne',s  guests.  And  these 
great  mansions  that  one  passes  are  noble 
dwellings  all — neither  factories  nor  shabby 
tenements  now  that  darkness  has  fallen 
upon  them.  The  illusion  passes,  and  there 
are  no  more  hurrying,  echoing  footsteps; 
there  is  silence  in  salon  and  in  street  that 
were  but  now  the  scene  of  a  glorious,  mad 
masquerade:  a  dance  of  ghosts  through  our 
historical  imagination. 

For  the  streets  of  Paris  are  a  stage — set 
sometimes  to  a  melodrama,  or  to  a  pageant 
such  as  Nodier's  fantasy,  or  ours,  has  fig- 
ured; more  often  to  a  comedy  wherein  the 
unities  are  outraged  and  the  mob  amused. 
As  in  some  Elizabethan  piece,  we  who  sit 
to  it  may  be  spectators  and  players  too;  it 
is  from  our  cafe'  table  on  the  pavement — if 
we  stay  not  too  long — that  the  piece  is  best 
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followed  and  is  best  enjoyed.  In  London, 
where  the  play  is  more  spectacular,  with 
less  of  human  interest  and  more  emphasis 
upon  the  "  properties,"  we  prefer  to  take  a 
'bus-top  seat.  Here  we  may  face  the  'bus- 
stand,  if  we  like;  the  'bus-stand,  where  they 
are  watering  their  cattle  and  calling  the 
numbers  for  another  circuit.  A  handful 
of  copper  buys  us  all  this:  with  our  bock 
thrown  in.  And  if  the  play  which  Paris 
improvises  for  us  fail  to  amuse,  there  is  the 
beer  at  least;  and  the  cafe"  newspaper,  and 
the  stationery  to  write  a  letter  home  on — if 
not  this  article.  All  these  small  perquisites 
come  with  our  fauteuil  aVorchestre  in  the 
open-air  theatre  of  the  boulevard .  The  dia- 
logue was  better  at  Furetiere's  cabaret  or  in 
Voltaire's  time;  but  the  music  of  the  com- 
edy— the  orchestra  wears  tight  red  coats — 
is  well  enough  to-day;  so,  too,  the  action. 
Even  in  the  quarters  of  the  poor—Paris  is 
not  all  holiday  nor  all  Boulevard  des  Ital- 
iens — the  street  sends  up  accompaniment 
to  the  piece  that  is  always  playing:  the 
comedie  humaine.  The  glazier  calls  his 
Ho  .  .  ./  vitrier,  Iw!  the  vegetable- women 
cry  their  potatoes  and  water-cresses;  the 
fish- wife  plaintively  comments,  Ah,  qu'U 
est  done  bon,  le  maquereau  1  There  is  ever 
a  diversion  on  some  penny  whistle. 


It  is  in  rendering  the  movement  of  the 
Paris  types  and  scenes — not  in  competing 
with   the    window-dressers    of    the    Boo 
Marche'  or  those  who  copy  costumes  for  a 
poster — that   George  Wright  has  in  his 
sketch-book  caught  the  essence  of  the  eter- 
nal comedy.    And  it  is  in  the  hutnanness  af 
even  the  superficial  life  of  Paris — of  France, 
too,  if  you  will — that  resides  one  part  of  the 
great  charm  which  the  resident  cannot  de- 
scribe, but  snaps  a  finger  over,  with  a  word 
of  an  indefinable  something.   Every  French- 
man is,  with  Gautier,  one  for  whom  the 
visible  world  exists — for  in  France  it  can 
hardly  escape  one.    But  it  is  the  human- 
ness  of  it  all  to  which,  and,  often,  for 
which,  one  comes  back;  and  life  moves 
pleasantly  in  all  the  minor  details  that 
make  it  up.    "  They  are  tragic  and  charm- 
ing, our  streets;    they  should  suffice  for 
any  poet."     Although  even  the  narrowest 
and  oldest  of  them  has  its  juggernaut — its 
swaying  motor  busses — there  remains  here 
street-movement  over  against  mere  mo- 
tion: the  people  one  sees  are  of  the  street, 
not  merely  in  it.    The  flaneur  keeps  his 
place  at  the  little  round  table  till  his  cigar 
is  smoked  down  to  its  last  half-inch.     This 
is  to  linger — to  loiter — instead  of  struggling 
to  arrive. 


IN   THE'OASIS 
By  G.  E.  Woodberry 

It  was  a  paradise  of  trees 

In  the  blue  vague  of  sand  and  sea; 
An  isle  of  ocean  histories, 

An  unknown  isle,  it  seemed  to  me; 
A  precinct  of  the  ancient  grove, 

Sacred  to  fruit  and  corn  and  peace;    . 
Old  as  the  spring  of  life  and  love, 

It  seemed  a  bank  where  time  might  cease. 

It  was  a  tract  of  sky  and  palm 

Where  yellowing  waters  ooze  and  run, 
And  dark  folk  dwell  amid  the  calm 

Of  earthen  shadows  red  and  dun; 
They  brought  me  gourds  of  liquor  pale 

The  cut  palm  yields  at  break  of  dawn; 
In  hearts  so  simple  could  not  fail 

The  kindness  out  of  nature  drawn. 
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You  wonder  how  I  understand 

Man's  soul  in  dusky  faces, 
And,  though  a  stranger  in  the  land, 

A  friend  roved  that  oasis; 
They  strove  to  please  with  gentle  art, 

Soft  smiles  and  silent  duty; 
Unconsciously  they  soothed  my  heart 

With  touches  of  wild  beauty. 

I  twined  my  soft  gray  hat  with  bloom 

They  brought  me  in  the  desert  bowers, 
And  wound  along  the  palm's  white  plume 

The  dark-leaved  red  pomegranate  flowers; 
I  wandered,  thoughtless  of  the  lure, 

Beside  the  burning  sapphire  sea; 
The  bronzed  boys  laughed,  and  sat  demure, 

And  every  eye  flashed  love  at  me. 

So  voyagers  whose  victorious  keel 

First  swam  the  lone  Pacific  floods, 
Felt  morn's  mysterious  lights  unseal 

The  tribes  of  ocean  solitudes; 
And  found  the  bloom  without  decay, 

The  life  through  fading  centuries  sown, 
That  flower-like  lifts  a  little  way 

Its  head  to  heavens  that  soar  unknown. 

There  showed  her  Carthage  navied  host, 

Passing  the  desert  solemn; 
And  nigher  rose  on  that  sparse  coast 

Rome's  eagle-bearing  column; 
The  distant  centuries  lapsed  away, 

But  nothing  here  knew  time  had  flown; 
The  small  dark  race  that  moulds  the  clay 

Outlasts  the  race  that  built  in  stone. 

Ah,  never  moves  man  far  apart 

From  kinship  and  from  duty, 
And  straightest  unto  every  heart 

Winds  the  old  path  of  beauty; 
They  showed  me  all  the  secret  isle, 

They  brought  me  all  their  meagre  store, 
And  many  a  child's  caressing  smile 

Followed  me  down  to  the  sea-shore. 

It  was  a  paradise  of  trees 

In  the  blue  vague  of  sand  and  sea; 
An  isle  of  antique  histories, 

A  long-lost  isle,  it  seemed  to  me; 
They  rowed  my  boat,  I  sailed  away 

To  lands  beyond  the  western  star; 
Like  something  lost  my  natal  day, 

Within  my  mind  these  memories  are 
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T  was  Mollie  O'Brien  who 
first  broached  the  Settle- 
ment to  Carmelina.  Mollie 
O'Brien,  whose  mother 
scrubbed  offices  from  dawn 
till  dusk,  while  her  father 
sojourned  remote  from  the  bosom  of  his 
family  in  a  mysterious  region  denominated 
"the  Island."  For  such  as  Mollie,  gravi- 
tating between  a  lonely  hearth  and  the  seeth- 
ing maelstrom  of  the  streets,  the  Settlement 
spreads  its  nets.  And  for  such  as  Mollie, 
acknowledged  Carmelina,  the  Settlement 
has  its  advantages.  But  what  need  of  Set- 
tlements had  she — Carmelina — enthroned 
upon  the  stairs  of  her  own  vegetable  cellar, 
sucking  an  orange  from  her  own  fruit 
stand,  and  rejoicing  in  a  full  complement  of 
parents,  to  say  nothing  of  Nonna — a  very 
queen  among  grandmothers?  Carmelina 
rested  quite  content  with  the  cellar,  the 
stand,  and  her  family  connection.  For  lux- 
uries, she  had  Tomassino,  the  cat,  all  un- 
salable fruit,  and  an  occasional  fiesta  at  the 
church  of  San  Bernardo,  when  there  was 
praying,  and  brass  bands,  and  incense, 
and  confetti,  and  every  one  blossomed  like 
the  rose  in  purple  and  complementary  har- 
monies.   And  all  this  spelled  happiness. 

What  more  could  one  ask?  Raiment 
sufficient  to  cover  one,  without  the  encum- 
brances of  fashion;  macaroni  and  polenta 
at  stated  intervals,  plus  risotto  on  the  Sab- 
bath; and,  when  the  day  was  over,  a  snug 
corner  on  the  mattress  in  the  dark  bed- 
room, with  tnamaina's  loving  arms  around 
her,  mamaina's  soft  Tuscan  lullabies  in  her 
ears.  Her  carissima  mamaina,  Bianca. 
Bianca,  so  loving,  so  tender,  so  lavish  with 
the  polenta,  so  cautious  with  the  customers ! 
Bianca,  whose  kerchiefs  were  so  beautifully 
gay,  whose  eyes  so  beautifully  brown,  whose 
coils  and  coils  of  shining  braids  the  longest 
and  thickest  in  the  world!  (Of  that  fact 
Carmelina  was  positive.)  What  a  calam- 
ity to  be  afflicted  with  a  mother  whose  hair, 
all  gray  and  drab,  hung  in  straggling  wisps 
about  her  face;  whose  eyes,  if  eyes  she  had, 
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were  lost  behind  spectacles;  who  neither 
bargained  nor  bartered,  but  spent  her  days 
slopping  around  with  buckets  of  water! 
Ugh !  Carmelina  hated  water.  No  wonder 
Mollie  took  to  the  Settlement!  But  again, 
what  had  Settlements  to  offer  one  so  felic- 
itously circumstanced  as  she  ? 

1 '  A  yard  and  a  sand-pile  "  ?  Pooh !  She 
had  a  cellar  and  a  pile  of  cabbages.  "A 
lady  who  made  things  of  clay,  pigs  and  the 
like,  and  would  teach  one  how"?  Well, 
Bianca  made  things;  things  of  straw,  beau- 
tiful gleaming  straw-baskets  and  braid  and 
fans.  There  was  a  certain  litde  three-cor- 
nered basket  she  wove  for  no  one  but  Car- 
melina; and  when  it  came  to  the  handle 
she  tossed  out  a  long  strip  for  Carmelina  to 
catch  in  her  grimy  little  hands,  and  they 
two  would  weave  together,  both  beginning 
in  the  middle.  "Music  at  the  Setdement? 
Song  ?  "  Carmelina  and  Bianca  sang,  too, 
sang  as  they  wove,  a  little  song,  Tuscan, 
like  the  mother,  and  the  straw,  and  the  pat- 
tern they  were  making: 

"La  violeUa 

Che  in  sull*  erbetta 

S'apre  al  maUin  novella; 

D?  non  e  cosa 

Tutta  odorosa, 

TuUa  leggiadra  e  bella?" 

And  yet  more  settlement  marvels?  "A 
story  hour"!  "A  story  circle,"  drawn  up, 
on  little  wooden  chairs,  about  a  "story 
lady,"  who  recounted  wonderful  tales  of 
"  knights  and  heroes  and  fairy  land  "  ?  No 
marvel  there !  Did  she  not  also  have  stories  ? 
And  what  were  circles  and  ladies  and  litde 
wooden  chairs  compared  to  the  joy  of  hud- 
dling beside  Nonna  on  a  potato  sack,  with 
Tomassino's  soft  fur  tickling  one's  cheek, 
the  earthy  scents  of  vegetables  delighting 
one's  nose,  and  Nonna's  sweet  patois  dron- 
ing in  one's  ears?  And  what  legend  of 
knighthood  could  compare  to  hers  of  saints 
and  miracles?  What  hero  to  Garibaldi? 
What  fairy  land  to  Italy  ?  Glorious,  sunny 
Italy,  where  Vesuvio  loomed  grimly  in  the 
distance,  and  almond  trees  cast  fragrance 
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from  the  hillsides!  Ah  the  trees!  The 
trees!  Carmelina  had  seen  no  tree  since,  a 
baby,  she  had  entered  the  slums  via  Castle 
Garden ;  but  Nonna  kept  them  green  and 
fragrant  in  her  memory.  Some  day  when 
Pietro  and  Bianca  had  garnered  a  harvest 
of  soldi  from  the  penny  bananas  and  three- 
cent  oranges,  and  the  onions  and  cabbages 
of  fluctuating  value,  she  would  again  see 
Italy, and  the  almond  flowers,  and  the  trees! 
Meanwhile  she  mingled  trees  with  -her  vis- 
ions of  Heaven,  along  with  talking  dolls 
and  purple  satin  dresses.  The  trees  were 
her  final  boast. 

"I  bet  you  don't  have  trees  in  your  old 
fairy  land!"  she  said  largely. 

Mollie  betrayed  some  uncertainty.  "But 
we  have  a  bean-stalk! "  she  hastened  to  pro- 
claim. Then  Mollie  laid  down  her  trump 
ace.  "  In  the  yard,  at  the  Settlement,  there 
is — a  tree!" 
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Carmelina's  orange  rolled  unheeded  to 
her  feet.  * '  A  tree ! ' '  she  repeated.  '  '  A  tree  I 
A  really,  truly  tree?  I  don't  believe  it! 
There  ain't  no  trees  in  Rivington  Street! 
There  ain't  no  trees  nowhere,"  she  added 
sadly,  "only  Italy!" 

At  this  Mollie,  incensed  by  what  she 
considered  aspersions  upon  her  veracity, 
took  an  indignant  departure.  Carmelina 
picked  up  her  orange,  but  the  fruit  had  lost 
its  savor;  the  orange  went  into  the  gutter. 
Carmelina  watched  it  float  away  upon  a 
fetid  stream,  but  her  eyes  saw  only  a  vision 
of  something  green  and  shadowy.  "A 
tree!"  she  murmured,  as,  from  force  of 
habit,  she  sank  upon  the  curb  and  dabbled 
her  toes  in  the  languid  current.  The  gutter, 
once  so  cool,  to-day  seemed  merely  slimy. 
Carmelina  withdrew  to  the  shady  side  of 
an  ash  barrel;  but  the  barrel,  like  unto  the 
land  of  Pharaoh,  was  corrupted  by  reason 
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of  a  swarm  of  flies,  and  its  shady  side  proved 
torrid.  Through  the  glare  came  Carme- 
lina's  vision  of  that  something  green,  and 
shadowy.  She  mopped  her  brow  upon  her 
multi-colored  garment,  then  rose,  and  with 
her  face  toward  Rivington  Street,  issued 
her  manifesto. 

"I  am  going,"  she  said,  "to  the  tree!" 
In  this  wise  was  Carmelina  lured  into  the 
haunts  of  the  Philistines. 

Verily  it  was  cool!  It  was  green!  It 
was  shadowy!  at  first  rapturous  glance 
Carmelina  could  only  clasp  her  hands  in 
ecstasy;  then  she  touched  it,  she  smelled 
it,  and  finally  sat  down  beneath  it,  her 
cheek  pressed  close  to  that  delightful 
prickly  bark.  "I  stay,"  she  announced. 
At  six  o'clock  a  hollowness  within  called  up 
visions  of  polenta — and  home.  Carmelina 
arose  reluctantly,  cast  a  quick  glance  about 
the  now  deserted  yard,  and,  reaching  up  on 
tiptoe,  broke  off  a  leaf,  just  a  tiny  little  leaf. 
Then  she  fled  homeward. 

But  the  next  morning  the  Settlement 
workers  found  her  again  knocking  at  their 
gates.  The  genial  head-worker  smiled.  A 
new  lamb  come  into  the  fold!  "I  am  glad 
to  see  you,"  she  said,  taking  the  unwashed 
hands  in  hers,  "you  are  just  in  time  for  the 
singing."  Carmelina  pulled  away  her 
hands  defiantly. 

"I  didn't  come  for  no  singin',"  she  mut- 
tered. "I  can  sing  home!  And  I  didn't 
come  for  no  pigs,  or  stories,  or  sand  piles; 
I  don't  care  nothin'  about  them!  I  don't 
care  nothin'  about  nothin' — only  your 
tree!  "  and  her  eyes  turned  wistfully  toward 
the  yard. 

It  had  not  vanished  over  night!  Car- 
melina drew  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  settled 
down  again  with  her  cheek  against  the  bark. 
And  there  she  remained  all  the  hot,  sunny 
morning,  untempted  by  even  the  allure- 
ments of  the  sand  pile,  which  soon  became 
a  centre  of  activity.  But  Carmelina  was 
naturally  a  gregarious  animal.  She  watched, 
and  in  her  turn  was  watched.  There  came 
a  sudden  shower  of  sand,  another,  and  an- 
other. Choking,  blinded,  she  scooped  up 
a  yellow  handful  and  hurled  it  back  at 
Mollie  O'Brien.  Five  minutes  later  she  had 
a  recognized  place  in  the  caravan  which 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  sandy  waste. 

But  at  the  story  hour  she  balked  again. 
"I  can  have  stories  home!"  she  reiterated, 


though  Mollie  fancied  that  the  tone  wav- 
ered. Carmelina  made  again  for  her  tree 
and  watched  the  caravan  file  into  a  big 
sunlit  room;  watched  them  assort  them- 
selves upon  the  circle  of  little  chairs;  and 
then  watched  their  eager  faces,  upturned 
toward  a  central  someone.  How  interested 
they  looked !  How  happy !  She  could  hear 
the  pleasant  rise  and  fall  of  a  gentle  voice. 
Was  it  a  knight  ?  she  wondered,  or  a  hero  ? 
Or  could  it  be — the  bean-stalk  ?  Concern- 
ing that  bean-stalk  she  had  pondered  deeply, 
having  gathered  from  Mollie  only  so  much 
that  it  was  in  some  way  akin  to  a  tree. 
If  so,  the  tale  might  prove  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  attention.  Almost  unbidden 
her  feet  strayed  toward  the  door,  across  the 
threshold,  nor  stopped  until  they  had 
reached  the  circumference  of  that  magic 
circle.  And  all  the  while  the  gentle  voice 
told  on. 

"And  the  princess  looked  out  of  the 
window  at  the  wicked  magician's  beautiful 
new  lamps  which  glittered  and  sparkled  in 
the  sunlight.  'How  beautiful  they  are,' 
thought  the  princess,  'how  much  nicer  than 
that  ugly  old  lamp  which  my  husband 
prizes  so  highly.'  Then  she  went  and  took 
the  old  lamp,  their  faithful,  trusty  friend, 
and  just  because  it  wasn't  in  quite  the 
latest  style,  and  was  a  little  worn  and 
shabby  from  hard  work " 

No  bean-stalk  this  in  very  truth.  But 
how  entrancing!  Carmelina  caught  her 
breath  and  moved  yet  closer  into  the  magic 
circle.  Of  a  certainty  there  was  entertain- 
ment here. 

' '  And  so  the  princess  held  up  the  old  lamp, 
being  careful  to  screen  it  from  the  view  of 
any  passers-by,  for  she  was  terribly  ashamed 
of  its  age  and  shabbiness,  and " 

Carmelina  shuddered;  plainly  catastro- 
phe threatened.  When  the  catastrophe 
occurred  she  shuddered  again,  but  laughed 
and  clapped  her  hands  when  came  the  final 
ever-enduring  bliss. 

"Tell  us  some  more,"  commanded  the 
circle,  settling  back  expectantly  upon  their 
little  wooden  chairs.  Carmelina  slipped 
quietly  into  a  vacant  seat.  "Yes,"  she 
breathed,  "tell  us  some  more." 

And  thus  was  Carmelina's  subjugation 
made  complete. 

Thenceforth  the  gutter  knew  her  no 
more,  for  the  gutter  came  to  be  measured 
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by  Settlement  standards,  and  was  found 
lacking.  To  dabble  therein  was  an  offence 
against  society,  an  offence  to  be  expiated 
only  by  baptismal  rites  in  the  ancient  man- 
ner— immersion  complete,  and  in  these 
times,  frequent.    After  the  first  stormy  pro- 


morning  and  evening  observances  never  to 
be  omitted.  Thus  Bianca,  arising  from 
her  pallet  in  the  gray  dawn  of  an  early 
morning,  stepped  into  a  gust  of  spray  from 
the  ancient  watering-pot,  with  which  her 
daughter  was  besprinkling  herself.  "  Ecco, 


The  joy  of  huddling  beside  Nonna  on  a  potato  sack. — Page  560. 


test,  Carmelina  submitted,  since  the  way  to 
godliness  must  ever  be  a  watery  one.  And 
one  not  to  be  travelled  without  tribulation 
of  spirit  Carmelina  discovered  to  her  sor- 
row. The  occasional  tubbings  at  the  Set- 
tlement being  deemed  insufficient,  she  was 
instructed  as  to  ceremonies  for  the  home, 


she  dreams! "  cried  the  mother,  shaking  her 
offspring,  and  incidentally  fresh  showers 
from  the  watering-can.  "No,"  sputtered 
Carmelina,  "I  bathe,"  and  she  directed 
an  icy  stream  down  her  shrinking  back. 
Bianca  raised  her  hands  in  horror.  "Art 
thou  mad?"  she  exclaimed.     Then  she 
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confiscated  the  watering-can  and  admin- 
istered chastisement. 

Carmelina  crept  shivering  into  her 
clothes;  occasionally  she  sobbed,  and  later 
she  choked  over  her  polenta.  All  that  day, 
and  for  many  days  thereafter,  there  were 
rancors  in  the  vessel  of  her  peace.  She  did 
not  phrase  her  emotion,  she  did  not  try — 
the  tragedies  of  childhood  are  oftenest  in- 
articulate. Carmelina  knew  only  that 
something  had  clouded  her  concept  of  her 
mother;  she  had  been  thwarted  in  pursuit 
of  good — and  by  Bianca.  She  could  not 
tell  herself,  because  she  could  not  know, 
that  Bianca  had  crossed  swords  with  her 
in  a  conflict  ancient  as  the  everlasting 
hills,  and  yet  forever  new;  a  conflict  which 
began  in  Eden,  and  will  end  only  when 
man,  perfected,  shall  once  more  enter 
Eden;  a  conflict  patricidal,  in  which  the 
sons  oppose  the  fathers,  and  daughters  are 
arrayed  against  their  mothers;  the  conflict 


between  Tradition  and  Innovation — the 
battle  of  Progress  and  Prejudice — the  war 
of  Yesterday  with  To-morrow. 

The  art  and  science  of  the  bath  proved  to 
be  the  only  required  subject  in  the  Settle- 
ment curriculum,  and  having  mastered  this, 
Carmelina  found  herself  free  to  choose 
from  among  a  host  of  electives,  all  of  them 
delightful.  The  circle  was  omnipresent; 
reading  circles,  sewing  circles,  singing  cir- 
cles, story  circles;  and  the  circle  was  closely 
rivalled  by  the  club — boys'  clubs,  girls' 
clubs,  clubs  athletic,  clubs  dramatic,  clubs 
for  work,  and  clubs  for  play.  In  addition 
there  were  field  days,  and  museums,  and 
classes,  and  lectures,  and  a  new  and  won- 
derful occupation  known  as  "  arts  and 
crafts,"  a  fascinating  diversion  with  clay, 
and  paints,  and  colored  papers.  And  in 
all  these  activities  Carmelina  was  a  large 
part.  With  Latin  ardor  and  intemperance 
she  entered  into  everything,  and  in  every- 
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thing  was  equally  enthusiastic.  She  sang, 
acted,  modeled,  and  debated;  she  engaged 
in  feats  of  engineering  on  the  sand  pile,  and 
in  feats  of  daring  on  the  horizontal  bars;  she 
visited  parks  and  museums;  and  she  lis- 
tened to  innumerable  stories,  of  which  she 
never  could  have  too  many,  and  to  innumer- 
able discourses,  of  which  she  never  could 
have  too  few. 

In  the  beginning  she  had  regarded  the 
discourse  as  a  new  and  strange  variety 
of  fairy  tale,  compound  of  fancy  and  hyper- 
bole, and  had  discovered  with  amazement 
that  the  speakers  expected  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Then  for  a  time  she  listened, 
as  to  the  vagaries  of  a  disordered  mind. 
Surely  sanity  could  never  propound  doc- 
trines so  astounding!  The  open  window 
absurdity,  for  example !  Open  windows  in 
mid-winter  forsooth!  And  how  were  they 
going  to  keep  out  the  cold  ?  And  how  were 
they  going  to  accomplish  this  nightly  open- 
ing, anyway,  with  the  windows  nailed 
immovable  from  frost  till  spring  (as  all 
properly  managed  windows  should  be), 
and  in  the  case  of  bedrooms,  overhung 
with  the  family  wardrobe  ?  "  Dark  "  ?  Of 
a  surety  they  were  dark.  How  otherwise, 
with  a  blank  wall  three  feet  away?  But 
all  bedrooms  were  dark,  and  it  was  well, 
since  bedrooms  were  only  meant  for 
sleeping.  So  said  Bianca,  at  any  rate;  and 
here  Carmelina's  logic  ended.    Not  so  the 


discourse,  however.  It  proceeded  with  ter- 
rifying specifications  to  which  Carmelina 
paid  frightened  heed.  To  the  child  of  the 
tenements  there  is  dread  import  in  the 
word  "consumption."  So  Carmelina  lis- 
tened. She  knew  about  consumption.  Yes. 
Consumption  takes  away  one's  brothers 
and  sisters  one  by  one,  till  there  is  no  one 
left  to  play  with  but  Mollie  O'Brien  and 
such  like.  And  it  was  the  dark  bedrooms 
that  did  it?  And  the  nailed-up  windows? 
And  consumption  would  take  her,  too,  un- 
less the  windows  were  opened  ?  Alas  and 
alack!  But  it  was  Bianca  who  nailed  the 
windows;  it  was  Bianca  who  said  that  night 
air  bred  fevers !  Bianca  must  be  enlightened. 

Bianca,  however,  repudiated  enlighten- 
ment. Consumption,  she  asserted,  was  sent 
by  an  all-wise  Providence,  whereupon  she 
crossed  herself  and  promised  a  candle  to 
Saint  Joseph.  And  there  the  matter  rested. 

Little  by  little,  constant  exhortation  wore 
away  the  stone  of  Carmelina's  scepticism; 
little  by  little  she  accepted  the  one  time 
heresies  of  the  Settlement;  little  by  little  she 
exalted  the  ways  of  the  Philistines.  And 
little  by  little  she  renounced  all  former 
creeds,  foreswore  all  previous  allegiances, 
little  by  little  she  learned  to  look  with  dis- 
favor upon  the  things  which  had  once 
spelled  happiness.  In  the  light  of  a  new 
intelligence  the  cellar  was  revealed  as 
damp,  musty,  filthy;  Carmelina  shuddered 
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to  think  how  it  might  reek  with  germs  (the 
germ  theory  being  her  most  recent  acquisi- 
tion). She  shuddered  also  to  consider  the 
bacteria  she  must  have  consumed  with  the 
unsalable  fruit,  in  the  dark  ages  when 
she  had  consumed  unsalable  fruit;  now  she 
rejected  it  uncompromisingly,  for  she  knew 
that  therein  lurked  ptomaines.  She  knew 
likewise  that  Tomassino  was  mongrel , 
thieving,  flea  infested.  And  Nonna  was  fat, 
toothless,  dirty,  shrill  of  voice,  and  her  patois 
(for  Nonna  and  Pietro  having  hailed  from 
Naples,  jabbered  in  dialect  after  the  fash- 
ion of  their  kind)  an  abomination.  It 
was  some  small  satisfaction  to  realize  that 
Bianca,  at  least,  preserved  uncorrupted  her 
Tuscan  purity  of  speech. 

A  satisfaction  by  no  means  unqualified, 
however;  for  Bianca's  light  burned  low. 
Dimmer  and  dimmer  grew  the  old  lamp, 
fainter,  and  fainter  its  beam,  until  to  Carme- 
lina,  dazzled  by  the  glaring  searchlight  of 
Progress,  it  seemed  scarcely  to  shine  at  all. 

Settlement  standards  had  dealt  unkindly 
with  Bianca.  Bianca,  so  sparing  of  water, 
so  cautious  of  air,  so  disdainful  of  germs  and 
microbes!  Bianca,  who  haggled  disgrace- 
fully over  the  onions  and  ^cabbages;  who 
wove  color  schemes  that  shrieked  in  dis- 
cord; who,  in  housekeeping  primitive  as 
mother  Eve's,  defied  every  law  of  domestic 
science.  Domestic  Science — for  the  Settle- 
ment spelled  it  large — a  fetish  at  whose 
shrine  Carmelina  burned  tardy  but  increas- 
ingly abundant  incense.  And  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Domestic  Science  the  old  lamp 
flickered  and  went  out.  Carmelina  made 
valiant  effort  to  keep  it  aglow,  but  the  old 
lamp  refused  its  light  to  heresies.  Vainly 
did  Carmelina  expound  them  as  true  be- 
liefs, Bianca  was  not  to  be  proselytized. 
So  she  clung  to  her  sooty  pots  and  kettles, 
her  greasy  skillets,  her  feather  beds,  un- 
sheeted  and  unaired.  And  Carmelina, 
making  disparaging  contrast  between  these 
empiricisms  and  the  shining  patty-pans, 
the  immaculate  toy  bedding  of  the  Settle- 
ment junior  housekeeping,  clung  to  her 
theories,  her  science,  her  modern  methods, 
and  slopped  around  with  buckets  of  water 
more  diligently  than  Mrs.  O'Brien  in  her 
most  strenuous  moments. 

And  day  by  day  the  conflict  became  more 
bitter,  as  day  by  day  Tradition  contested 
Innovation,  and  Progress  combated  Preju- 
dice.   And  day  by  day  Carmelina's  heart 


grew  heavier;  day  by  day  her  discontent 
increased;  day  by  day  she  came  to  despite 
the  things  which  had  once  spelled  happi- 
ness. How  she  despised  them !  The  reek- 
ing stand;  the  festering  cellar;  the  manger 
Tomassino;  the  garrulous,  unkempt  Xon- 
na!  It  seemed  to  Carmelina  that  she 
despised  everything  in  her  world  that  was 
not  of  the  Settlement — everything,  except 
Bianca.  One  cannot  despise  that  which 
one  loves  (and  who  does  not  love  one  s 
mother?),  but  one  can  be — alas,  that  it 
should  be  so! — one  can  be  ashamed  of  her. 

How  much  ashamed  Carmelina  never 
fully   realized   until  the  fatal   day   when 
Bianca  appeared  at  the  Settlement.     How, 
whence,  or  why  she  came,  always  remained 
a  mystery.    Perhaps  it  was   that    latent 
spirit  of  adventure,  common  to  all  human- 
ity, or  a  still  more  common  human  curiosity 
that  sent  her  forth  upon  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery into  the  land  of  the  Philistines-     Or 
perhaps  it  was  a  motive  more  than  human, 
that   brooding   instinct   universal,    which 
carries  the  mother  hen,  flapping  and  clack- 
ing, to  the  watery  peril  which  has  swallowed 
up  her  venturesome  brood  of  ducklings. 

Whatever    the    instinct,    whatever    the 
motive,  Carmelina,  skipping  gaily  down 
the  corridor  one  August  afternoon,  sud- 
denly started  and  stopped  short.    There,  in 
the  open  doorway,  silhouetted  against  the 
brilliant  sunshine  beyond,  stood  Bianca. 
Mystified,  awed,  she  hesitated  upon  the 
threshold,  every  detail  of  face,  form,  and 
costume  thrown  into  high  relief;    even' 
detail  accented  by  the  gentle  gloom,  the 
soft  wood-tones  of  the  Settlement  interior. 
Carmelina,  peering  through  the  shadows, 
saw  as  she  had  never  seen  before.    Never 
had  Bianca's  reds  and  purples  appeared  so 
redly  red,  so  blatantly  purple,  as  they  did 
against   these   Settlement  refinements  of 
color:  these  tints  of  green,  these  hues  of  red 
dulled    into    delicate    harmonies.    Never 
had  her  dusky  skin  appeared  so  brown,  so 
wrinkled,  so  greasy;   her  hands  so  rough 
and  soiled;  her  feet  so  large  and  clumsy,  as 
here   in   this  temple   of  cleanliness  and 
grooming.     Never  had  her  lack  of  grace 
and  stature,  her  slouching  gait  been  more 
apparent,  as  she  lurched  forward,  walk- 
ing much  from  the  hips,  in  the  manner  of 
Tuscan  women. 

For  a  moment  Carmelina  felt  her  heart 
stand  still;    then  it  gave  a  great  jump- 
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right  up  into  her  throat,  where  it  throbbed 
so  vehemently  that  it  made  her  feel 
frightened.  There  was  no  other  way  to 
account  for  her  feeling  so  frightened.  As- 
suredly she  was  not  frightened  of  Bianca! 
Bianca  would  work  her  no  harm!  What 
harm  could  she  work  her  bambina  ?  Why 
Bianca  had  not  even  seen  her!  (of  a  sudden 


late,  cultured  women  of  the  Settlement? 
How  could  she  take  her  by  the  hand  and 
lead  her  out  among  them,  to  flaunt  her 
lack  of  all  that  they  esteemed;  to  have 
her  scorned — or  pitied? 

Her  heart,  pulsating  there  in  her  throat, 
would  surely  strangle  her!  She  caught  a 
tortured  breath,  and  covering  her  face  with 
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she  became  unaccountably  grateful  for  the 
gloom  and  the  shadows),  need  not  see  her 
if  she  but  exercise  caution!  (she  slipped 
back  a  pace  or  two  farther  into  the  gloom). 
And  how  was  any  one  to  guess  that  Bianca 
belonged  to  her — to  her  with  her  clean 
face,  her  tidy  hair,  her  spotless  apron. 
Security  was  rendered  doubly  secure  by 
Bianca's  scanty  English;  she  could  never 
reveal  herself  with  a  vocabulary  confined 
to  the  terms  of  barter.  And  with  this 
sense  of  security,  Carmelina  realized  that 
it  was  not  harm  she  feared,  but  recognition, 
identification.  How  could  she  acknowledge 
a  mother  such  as  this  before  the  immacu- 


her  hands,  sank  into  a  dark  corner  behind 
the  stairs. 

She  heard  the  hall  door  slam ;  and  then 
during  agonized  centuries  she  heard  the 
familiar  slip-slapping  of  Pietro's  cast-off 
number  sevens  (Bianca  never  indulged  her- 
self in  the  luxury  of  new  shoes);  heard 
them  pass  down  the  hall,  scrape  upon  a 
door  sill,  and  thereafter  snuffle  slowly  and 
less  distinctly,  with  ever  and  anon  a  pause, 
filled  in  by  little  wordless  Tuscan  exclama- 
tions. Carmelina  could  picture  her  mother 
wandering  about  the  library  just  beyond, 
inspecting,  admiring,  fingering;  could  pict- 
ure her  awe  and  astonishment  at  each  new 
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wonder — the  library  was  full  of  wonders — 
and  she  could  picture  an  upward  glance,  a 
swift  gesture  of  reverence  when  she  heard 
a  quick,  surprised:  "Ecco,  il  Bambino!" 
Almost  unconsciously,  Carmelina,  too, 
crossed  herself  there  in  her  dark  corner,  for 
Bianca's  exclamation  brought  to  her  vivid 
image  of  the  Divine  Mother  and  Her 
Inscrutable  Son,  who,  in  the  room  beyond, 
smiled  out  of  a  golden  halo. 

Bianca  must  have  made  long  pause  be- 
fore Our  Lady  "of  the  Chair,"  for  during 
many  minutes  neither  speech  nor  motion 
broke  the  quiet  of  the  library.  Then  all  in 
a  moment  the  silent  room  was  animated 
with  stir  and  bustle;  a  door  opened,  feet 
clattered,  and  voices  were  everywhere. 
Something  thumped  down  upon  the  table, 
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a  soft,  muffled  thump,  and  Carmelina  heard 
a  rustling  most  familiar,  and  the  voice  of 
the  head-worker  rising  above  the  others. 

"Well,  then,  I  suppose  there's  nothing  for 
me  to  do  but  send  it  back  where  it  came 
from !  But  it  seems  to  me  that  some  one 
among  you  ought  to  know  how  to  use  it." 

"It  certainly  isn't  in  my  line,?'  said  the 
instructor  of  Domestic  Science. 

"Nor  mine,"  added  the  expert  in  gym- 
nastics. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  laughed  the  director  of 
singing,  "that  it's  up  to  the  department  of 
arts  and  crafts." 

"The  department  of  arts  and  crafts  has 
limits  to  her  capabilities,"  retorted  the  de- 
partment's executive.  "Just  at  present 
she  handles  drawing,  painting,  clay  model- 
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fng,  designing,  cord  and  raffia;  but  she 
makes  no  pretence  to  omniscience,  and  in 
the  matter  upon  the  carpet,  thinks  it's  de- 
cidedly up  to  somebody  else." 

"Who  in  every  probability  will  have  to 
be  the  expressman,  since  we  all  seem  in- 
competent to  manage  the  situation,"  fin- 
ished the  head-worker.  "I'm  sorry,  too. 
It's  so  much  more  practical  than  cord 
weaving,  so  much  prettier  than  raffia." 
Again  Carmelina  heard  that  familiar  rus- 
tling; and  then  she  heard  ah  ominous 
slip-slapping,  even  more  familiar.  She 
crept  softly  to  the  door  and  peeped  through 
the  crack  into  the  library. 

She  saw  the  head-worker  and  her  prin- 
cipal assistants  grouped  about  a  table,  upon 
which  lay  a  pile  of  something  smooth  and 
yellow,  something  that  ran  into  glisten- 
ing strands  through  the  fingers  of  the  head- 
worker  as  she  held  it  up  before  her  com- 
panions, who  were  shaking  puzzled  heads. 
And  moving  toward  them,  from  her  un- 
observed station  under  the  Madonna,  was 
Bianca,  hands  outstretched,  eyes  alight, 
face  aglow.  "Like  a  musician  reaching  out 
for  a  violin,"  said  the  director  of  singing 
in  speaking  of  it  later.  "Or  a  sculptor, 
when  his  eyes  behold  a  block  of  unchiselled 
marble,"  murmured  she  of  the  arts  and 
crafts.  Straight  for  the  table  headed  Bianca, 
while  the  ladies  stared,  and  Carmelina  stood 
aghast  at  such  temerity. 

"Why — why — what  ? —  "  began  the  head- 
worker,  and  stopped  to  watch. 

"I  really  believe  she  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing with  it!"  exclaimed  the  expert  in 
gymnastics,  in  an  awe-struck  aside. 

"Of  course  she  is!  Don't  you  see  that 
she  is  setting  the  splints  ?  My,  look  at  her 
fingers  flyl"  The  voice  was  that  of  the 
story  lady.  "How  clever  she  must  be!  I 
always  did  admire  people  who  could  do 
things  with  their  hands!" 

"She's  a  perfect  picture  with  that  streak 
of  vermilion  against  her  tawny  skin.  I 
wonder  if  she  would  pose  for  me!  And, 
girls,  did  you  ever  see  such  braids?  I'd 
wager  they're  all  her  own,  too!"  and 
the  little  leader  of  arts  and  crafts  rue- 
fully .  patted  a  blond  coronet,  which,  to 
Carmelina's  eyes,  seemed  thicker  than 
Bianca's. 

"  A  picture."  Bianca  a  picture !  A  pict- 
ure of  what  ?  But  the  tone  had  denoted 
approval.  And  these  other  comments  were 
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all  of  them  flattering!  Bianca  was  "clev- 
er," and  admired  by  the  story  lady.  Car- 
melina's small  brain,  reeled.  Such  a 
complexity  of  emotions  as  she  had  known 
during  the  past  half-hour  would  have  war- 
ranted disturbance  of  an  older  and  wiser 
equilibrium  than  hers. 

The  comments  continued  to  flow  thick 
and  fast,  and  with  each  comment  Bianca's 
light  flickered  brighter,  until  at  last  the  old 
lamp  burst  into  a  brilliant  glow.  And 
Bianca,  all  unconscious,  uncomprehending, 
absorbed,  wove  on. 

"Why,  it's  a  fan!"  cried  the  story  lady, 
as  the  finished  work  was  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  "one  of  those  lovely  straw  fans 
like  that  I  brought  from  Tuscany  last  sum- 
mer! Pauline  never  let  me  have  a  minute's 
peace  until  I  gave  it  to  her,  and  I've  al- 
ways wanted  another.  Oh,  I  wish  she'd 
show  me  how!" 

"  I  wish  she'd  show  us  all  how ! "  It  was 
the  head- worker  who  spoke.  "A  class  in 
basketry,  girls!  And  then  we  could  teach 
the  children;  and  I  wouldn't  have  to  send 
the  straw  back.  Can't  somebody  ask  her  ? 
Can't  anybody  talk  to  her  ?  " 

"/  can." 

The  tone  was  proud,  possessive.  The 
ladies  looked  up,  Bianca  looked  up,  and 
Carmelina,  with  her  clean  face,  her  tidy 
hair,  her  spotless  apron,  stood  forth  in 
the  doorway.  She  flashed  Bianca  a  bril- 
liant, happy  smile,  and  Bianca  flashed  hers 
back. 

"Ecco!"  she  cried,  and  held  up  that 
which  she  was  weaving.  It  was  a  basket, 
a  little  three-cornered  basket. 

Then  she  gathered  into  her  skilful 
fingers  a  handful  of  gleaming  strands,  and 
tossed  out  a  long  strip.  Carmelina  sprang 
forward,  caught  it  dexterously,  and  there- 
after they  two  wove  together,  both  begin- 
ning in  the  middle.  And  as  they  wove 
Carmelina's  heart  grew  lighter  than  the 
straw,  and  she  broke  into  a  little  song,  Tus- 
can, like  her  mother: 

"  La  violeita 

Che  in  sulV  erbetta 

S'apre  al  maUin  novella: 

IHy  non  e  cosa 

Tutta  odorosa, 

TuUa  kggiadra  e  bella?" 

And  the  Perfect  Mother  and  her  Perfect 
Child  smiled  down  from  a  golden  halo  in 
silent  benediction. 
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|HE  family's  cherished  cus- 
tom of  foregathering  once 
a  year  about  an  unneces- 
sarily long  dinner  and  pre- 
tending to  enjoy  being  to- 
gether had  usually  been 
observed  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  with  the 
venerable  head  of  the  house  beaming  upon 
all  alike — including  the  uneasy  "in-laws" 
— and  telling  them  every  now  and  then 
how  good  and  pleasant  it  was  for  brethren 
to  dwell  in  unity. 

When  this  annual  comedy,  appropriately 
produced  with  a  setting  of  Mid-Victorian 
furniture  and  ideals,  was  at  last  brought 
to  a  climax  of  kisses  and  genuinely  happy 
good-bys,  and  all  the  very  different  coup- 
les had  fled  away  to  the  centres  of  their 
distinct  universes,  they  always  vowed,  as 
they  dosed  their  offspring  for  indigestion, 
that  they  would  never  go  through  the  ordeal 
again. 

But,  of  course,  the  next  year  found  them 
there  once  more,  each  doing  his  best  to 
look  delighted.  None  of  them  knew  just 
why  they  kept  it  up.  They  thought  it  was 
only  to  gratify  their  beloved  father,  to 
whom  family  parties  had  become  the  chief 
of  his  few  remaining  joys.  But  there  was 
also  another  impulse,  less  conscious,  more 
potent — the  clan  instinct. 


There  came  an  epoch-making  year  in 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Carroll  family. 
The  old  home  nucleus  were  abroad — and 
they  were  to  remain  abroad  until  late  in 
December!  "It  grieves  us,"  wrote  Aunt 
Bella  from  Italy,  "  to  think  of  foregoing  the 
usual  happy  time  together."  So  for  once 
the  dark-blue  shades  remained  drawn  up- 
on the  tall,  narrow  windows  of  the  walnut- 
finished  rooms  of  the  sombre  old  house  all 
through  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  for  once 
sincere  thanks  ascended  from  the  various 
parts  of  our  country  inhabited  by  Carrolls. 
But  the  rejoicing  was  short-lived. 
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Just  when  the  rest  of  the  brethren  were 
sinking  luxuriously  into  that  serenity  which 
follows  escape  from  an  anticipated  ordeal, 
two  inconsiderate  young  members  of  the 
family  known  as  "the  Fred  Carrolls," 
without  a  word  of  warning,  invited  the 
whole  tribe  to  their  small  but  charming 
country  place,  recently  finished  with  great 
rejoicing  and  expense,  in  order  to  celebrate 
Christmas,  the  opening  of  the  "our  new 
house"  and  the  safe  return  of  father  and 
Aunt  Bella,  who  were  due  to  land  beaming- 
ly in  America  on  the  twentieth. 

Now,  to  be  sure,  the  Fred  Carrolls  en- 
joyed giving  family  parties  no  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  middle  generation  enjoyed 
attending  them.  But  Fred  thought  that 
the  others  would  like  to  come,  and  the 
others  thought  that  feelings  would  be  hurt 
if  they  declined.  So  when  Fred's  wife 
wrote  characteristically  gracious  notes  to 
all  the  other  wives,  telling  them  what  a  joy 
it  would  be  and  how  she  was  looking  for- 
ward to  it,  the  other  wives  straightway  ac- 
cepted, telling  her  what  a  dear  she  was, 
and  how  they  were  looking  forward  to  it. 
.  .  .  Just  when  Archie,  the  eldest  and 
wealthiest,  had  planned  to  start  South;  and 
Roger,  the  professor  and  the  poorest,  had 
counted  upon  attending  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Economic  Association! 

Fred,  though  given  to  doing  unaccount- 
able things,  was  the  last  they  would  have 
suspected  of  this — with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Molly,  his  wife.  For  early  in  life 
he  had  departed  more  widely  than  any  of 
them  from  the  traditions  of  the  family. 
The  Carrolls,  chief  claim  to  distinction  in 
previous  generations  had  been  in  the  pur- 
suit of  piety  and  scholarship — with  just 
enough  "drifting  into  money-making,"  as 
their  unworldly  but  not  unhumorous  father 
called  it,  or  else  into  advantageous  matri- 
mony, to  make  their  lives  comfortable  as 
well  as  useful.  But  Fred  had  become  a 
painter!  So,  while  not  a  philistine,  like  all 
those  who  made  money,  he  was  neces- 
sarily  considered   a   Bohemian,   like  all 
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artists,  which  perhaps  was  even  worse. 
Therefore  he  felt  himself  more,  out  of  the 
family  picture  and  less  understood  than 
any  of  the  brethren — each  of  whom,  it  may 
be  added,  cherished  a  similar  illusion  about 
himself. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  the  Bohemian 
wanted  to  get  back  into  the  family  picture. 
Until  recently  he  had  led  a  nomadic  ex- 
istence in  various  parts  of  the  world;  per- 
haps he  was  hearkening,  unconsciously, 
to  the  call  of  the  tribe.  Having  a  young 
family  of  his  own  now,  perhaps  he  thought 
a  family  party  would  do  them  good,  and 
at  the  same  time  might  serve  to  rid  the 
house  of  the  lingering  taint  of  newness  and 
help  to  establish  the  atmosphere  of  home. 

But  that  was  not  what  made  Molly  take 
to  the  project.  She  saw  a  chance  she  had 
wanted  ever  since  she  had  married  into  the 
Carroll  family. 

"I'll  agree  to  have  them  here  upon  one 
condition,"  she  said,  twinkling  mischievous- 
ly, "and  that  is  that  you  will  join  me  in  a 
scheme  to  reform  your  family!  With  a 
merry,  old-fashioned  Christmas  party,  such 
as  we  used  to  have  in  our  family — with  a 
tree  and  a. yule-log  and  eggnog " 

"Look  out,  Molly!    Aunt  Bella." 

"Oh,  that's  so."  She  stopped  a  mo- 
ment. "Very  well,  we'll  omit  the  eggnog. 
But  at  any  rate,  they  will  be  far  removed 
from  that  dreadful  old  house  with  its  at- 
mosphere of  artificiality.  That  has  been 
the  chief  trouble  heretofore.  No  one  can 
be  spontaneous  there.  The  ghastly  color 
scheme  always  gets  on  your  nerves;  and 
the  disquieting  memories  of  our  engage- 
ment days  always  get  on  mine.  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  of  us  *  in-laws'  can  ever  enter  that 
gloomy  place  without  snapping  back  into 
the  old  defiant  attitude  of  the  days  when 
Aunt  Bella  tried  to  poison  the  minds  of 
the  family  against  each  of  us  in  turn.  But 
this  fresh,  new  house  of  ours,  bright  and 
innocent  and  full  of  charm,  hasn't  any  at- 
mosphere or  memories  at  all!  It  will  be 
like  getting  them  on  neutral  ground.  Don't 
you  see,  dear?" 

"  Well,"  said  Fred,  with  a  reflective  smile, 
"it  will  be  interesting  in  any  case  to  see 
how  they  take  it." 

So  these  two  set  about  to  reform  the 
Carroll  family.  They  decked  out  their 
unsuspecting  house  with  holly,  put  wreaths 
in  all  the  many  windows,  hung  mistletoe  in 


the  arches  and  placed  a  Christmas-tree  in 
the  studio,  which  had  a  ceiling  high  enough 
for  a  tall  one.  They  soon  became  ab- 
sorbed in  their  plans,  and  Fred  drew  cari- 
catures of  various  members  of  the  family 
for  dinner-cards,  while  Molly  wrote  ap- 
propriate verses. 

"Nothing  like  a  few  jokes,"  said  Fred, 
"to  set  the  note  and  start  them  going.  I 
have  seen  that  worked  to  good  effect  in 
other  families." 

They  had  a  very  pleasant  anticipatory 
picture — all  the  little  nephews  and  nieces  in 
white  piqu€  against  the  dark  woodwork 
of  the  hall,  the  glow  of  the  yule-log  shining 
on  their  red  sashes,  merry  laughter,  wassail, 
good  cheer.  Even  Fred  became  quite  en- 
thusiastic. Perhaps  Molly  hadn't  so  much 
imagination,  but  she  did  more  of  the  work, 
and  that  increased  her  enthusiasm. 

So  when  at  last  the  great  day  arrived  they 
really  believed  they  could  make  it  go — if, 
that  is,  Molly  could  only  remember  to 
avoid  references  to  Unitarianism,  Vegeta- 
rianism and  Second  marriages.  For  her 
father-in-law  was  a  famous  Unitarian  (see 
records  of  the  Andover  Controversy),  Aunt 
Bella  was  a  conscientious  vegetarian,  and 
Archie  had  married  a  worldly  widow,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  family,  who  did  not 
approve  of  second  marriages.  As  a  memo- 
randum, Molly  took  the  initials  of  these 
taboos  and  repeated  them  frequently  upon 
her  fingers,  "  U.  V.  M.— U.  V.  M."  Then 
feeling  secure  on  these  points  she  became 
ambitious  and  made  Fred  rehearse  her 
upon  all  the  minor  forbidden  topics,  though 
since  it  was  a  large  family,  and  Molly  had 
but  ten  fingers,  the  chances  were  against 
her.  Nevertheless,  hope  rose  high  in  the 
new  Carroll  house.  Fred  and  Molly  were 
not  unconscious  of  being  considered  good 
hosts. 

But  they  had  reckoned  without  their 
guests.  The  family  did  not  know  it  was 
to  be  reformed. 


II 


Around  a  charming  old  mahogany  din- 
ner-table (extended  to  its  full  length  for 
the  first  time  since  the  hostess  had  in- 
herited it  from  her  grandmother)  festively 
decorated  in  green  and  red  by  one  of 
America's  most  promising  young  impres- 
sionists,    with     humorous     dinner-cards, 
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specially  designed  for  each  place  by  the 
same  talented  hand,  enlivened  by  jocular 
verses  from  the  pen  of  his  clever  wife, 
were  seated  two  very  good-looking  genera- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Carroll  family, 
politely  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  Christ- 
mas party. 

Except  *for  the  change  of  scene  (and 
cuisine),  the  comedy  was  proceeding  quite 
as  usual,  and  each  pretty  wreath  in  the 
windows  seemed  a  mocking  "  O  "  from  the 
mouth  of  a  comic  mask.  For,  you  see,  the 
dramatis  persona  were  the  same,  and  they 
had  all  learned  their  parts  too  well  upon 
the  old  stage  to  forget  them  on  the  new. 
In  short,  the  Carrolls  were  not  accustomed 
to  having  a  good  time  together,  and  it  seems 
they  did  not  intend  to  on  this  occasion. 
They  had  come  expecting  to  be  bored,  and 
so  they  had  proceeded  to  be  bored  at  once. 
They  had  hardly  taken  off  their  wraps,  be- 
fore Fred  and  Molly  felt  the  familiar 
symptoms  of  the  annual  slump  which  al- 
ways succeeded  the  first  gently  animated 
expressions  of  interest  in  one  another's 
health  and  children.  "I  hope  you  are 
well."  "Yes,  thank  you,  are  you  well?" 
"Quite  well,  thank  you — and  how's  the 
baby?" 

That  was  not  the  way  the  hosts  had  in- 
tended to  start  off  at  all !  They  wondered 
what  was  the  matter,  as  they  began  show- 
ing the  guests  about  the  new  house — the 
first  of  the  "things  to  do,"  by  which  they 
hoped  to  keep  the  family  enlivened.  Per- 
haps the  unexpected  current  in  the  at- 
mosphere was  due  to  Fred's  lack  of 
fraternal  spirit  in  securing  the  services  of 
his  friend  Mason  Peters  instead  of  the 
architect  who  had  married  into  the  family 
and  was  now  in  the  family  party  viewing  his 
rival's  work  in  polite  silence,  while  sneering 
inwardly  at  the  surbases. 

But  that  was  not  the  trouble.  It  was 
simply  that  the  unbidden  guest  had  also  ar- 
rived— the  Family  Attitude.  It  hypnotized 
them.  Molly  lost  all  her  sparkle;  be- 
came quiet,  formal,  constrained.  As  for 
Fred,  he  did  not  arise  to  the  occasion  at 
all;  he  slipped  down  into  the  accustomed 
niche  assigned  him  of  yore  by  the  family, 
and  was  now  merely  one  of  the  younger 
brothers  of  the  wonderful  Archie.  He 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  efface  himself  against 
the  wood- work.  Molly  threw  him  an  im- 
ploring   glance.     He    avoided    her    eyes. 


This  man  before  her  was  no  longer  "  Fred- 
eric Carroll,  the  well-known  landscape 
painter"  who  should  have  been  proud  of 
making  a  greater  mark  in  the  world  than 
any  of  them — without  family  influence, 
despite  family  opposition.  This  was  mere- 
ly a  shy,  self-conscious  boy,  blowing  his  nose 
unnecessarily,  ashamed  of  himself,  of  his 
house,  of  his  wife.  Molly  drew  near  and 
pinched  him.  He  glared  at  her  indignantly. 
They  hated  each  other. 

The  tree  in  the  studio  had  pleased  the 
children,  though  it  did  seem  to  Aunt  Bella 
like  a  flaunting  of  Molly's  sensuous  Episco- 
palianism  in  the  very  faces  of  the  Carrolls. 
But  when  Fred,  to  the  tune  of  sleigh- 
bells,  entered,  made  up  like  Santa  Claus — 
and  feeling  like  the  devil — one  of  Archie's 
nervous  children,  brought  up  "without 
superstitions,"  was  nearly  frightened  into 
hysterics  by  the  apoplectic-hued  false  face, 
and  Archie  cried,  "For  Heaven's  sake, 
Fred,  take  it  off."  Never  would  Fred  and 
Molly  forget  the  terrible  look  of  sophistica- 
tion which  crept  over  the  trusting  faces  of 
their  own  little  dears,  who  had  been  brought 
up  with  superstitions,  when  there  was 
destroyed  in  one  stroke  of  the  hand  their 
illusion  of  Santa  Claus  and  their  belief  in 
their  father.  ... 

But  they  had  counted  upon  dinner  to 
redeem  the  cause.  Molly  prided  herself 
upon  her  dinners,  and  this  was  undoubtedly 
a  good  one.  They  all  politely  told  her  so, 
just  as  Aunt  Bella  informed  Fred,  examin- 
ing her  dinner-card  with  thoughtful  interest 
through  her  lorgnette,  that  his  carica- 
tures were  "capital"  and  Molly's  lines 
"very  clever  indeed."  Then  they  began 
to  eat,  for  that,  to  be  sure,  is  the  object  of 
dinners.  Fred,  feeling  inexpressible  sen- 
sations, turned  and  asked  Archie's  wife  for 
the  third  time  in  three  hours  whether  the 
new  governess  was  proving  a  success. 

"Twenty-four  hours  more  of  this!" 
thought  Molly  at  her  end  of  the  table. 
For  Christmas  came  on  Saturday,  and  they 
had  invited  the  family  for  the  week-end, 
so  that  they  "all  could  become  well  ac- 
quainted for  once."  On  her  right  .sat  her 
father-in-law,  of  whom  she  was  sincerely 
fond,  beaming  as  usual  like  a  patriarch. 
He  patted  her  hand  and  whispered, "  It  was 
thoughtful  of  you,  my  dear,  to  prepare  this 
surprise  for  us  while  we  were  on  the  ocean. 
Nothing  could  have  gratified  us  more  than 
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to  be  in  your  delightful  home  and  to  see 
all  the  family  so  happy  together."  Then 
he  turned  to  beam  upon  the  timid  creature 
upon  the  other  side,  Herbert's  fiancee,  who 
was  still  in  the  state  of  abject  terror  she 
tried  to  conceal  ever  since  she  arrived. 

On  Molly's  other  hand  was  Archie, 
Fred's  eldest  brother,  the  family  oracle. 
He  had  been  told  by  his  aunt  and  sisters 
that  he  was  wonderful  so  often  that  he  had 
begun  to  think  there  must  be  something  in 
it.  Molly,  saying  to  herself,  "This  is  the 
man  who  used  to  make  me  cry,"  was  now 
trying  her  best  to  make  him  talk.  Archie 
did  not  even  try.  To  him  she  was  only  his 
impractical  brother's  improvident  wife.  If 
she  had  been  anybody  else's  wife  he  would 
have  found  her  interesting,  but  they  were 
kept  apart  by  the  very  thing  that  had 
brought  them  together — their  relationship. 
They  knew  too  much  about  each  other,  and 
cared  too  little.  He  knew  how  hard  up 
the  artist  branch  of  the  family  often  was, 
and  she  knew  that  the  widow  had  brought 
Archie  a  substantial  income  of  her  own. 

Archie  did  not  seem  to  care  for  Molly's 
views  on  Pragmatism,  so  she  glanced  down 
the  table  to  see  how  the  others  were  getting 
on.  At  this  dinner  it  was  easier  to  pick 
out  the  couples  who  were  talking  than  those 
who  were  not. 

Uncle  Thomas  was  having  a  very  good 
time  talking  to  Sophia,  who  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  Archie.  She  was  a  German, 
whom  brother  Roger  had  married  while 
taking  his  degree  at  Leipsic,  and  though 
the  family  had  finally  forgiven  Roger  for 
this,  they  had  never  quite  forgiven  Sophia. 
But  they  tried  to  show  her  that  they  were 
treating  her  just  as  kindly  as  if  she  were 
forgivable  and  that  it  took  a  Carroll  to  rise 
to  such  heights.  Roger  and  Sophia  lived 
upon  an  assistant  professor's  salary,  with 
more  children  than  they  had  any  business 
having.  Incidentally  they  were  about  the 
happiest  of  the  lot.  Archie  thought  he  was 
indulgently  kind  to  her,  while  she  felt  her- 
self— and  especially  her  brilliant  husband 
— to  be  serenely  superior  to  what  Archie 
considered  success. 

Uncle  Thomas  was  an  old  bachelor,  and 
boasted  of  never  having  missed  but  one 
funeral  in  the  entire  connection,  and  that 
happened  when  he  was  travelling.  That, 
it  was  said,  was  why  he  had  never  travelled 
since.    The  family  was  large  and  some- 


body might  take  an  unfair  advantage  of 
him.  Uncle  Thomas  was  quite  wealthy, 
and  Sophia  was  listening  with  rapt  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  Carroll  family 
during  the  American  Revolution.  She  and 
Roger  had  named  their  second  boy 
Thomas. 

Aunt  Bella  was  also  enjoying  herself, 
because  she  was  giving  the  architect  the 
benefit  of  her  views  on  architecture.  He 
was  buoyed  up  by  the  prospect  of  one  of 
Fred's  good  cigars  when  at  last  the  meal 
would  be  over.  It  seemed  to  him  a  crime 
to  spoil  such  a  good  dinner  with  nothing 
but  water,  and  he  glanced  across  the  table 
at  his  wife,  who  winked  at  him.  She  was 
named  after  Aunt  Bella,  but  was  a  very 
different  Bella.  For  since  her  marriage 
she  had  become  one  of  the  most  emanci- 
pated of  the  lot,  had  acquired  the  modern 
boldness  in  ideas  and  the  expression  thereof, 
and  prattled  constantly  about  her  sense  of 
humor,  thus  proving  how  much  she  had. 
Her  pose  did  not  go  very  well  with  her  face. 
The  younger  Bella  was  tenderly  beautiful. 

Aunt  Bella  had  no  husband  to  contribute 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  but  she 
was  the  chief  conservator  of  the  Carroll 
traditions,  including  the  immemorial  one 
they  were  now  ably  illustrating,  of  being 
bored  to  death  whenever  they  foregathered. 
She  would  not  allow  gossip,  and  made 
general  talk  impossible,  because  unless  you 
believed  as  she  believed  you  were  made 
to  feel — not  only  by  her  but  by  those 
who  were  afraid  of  her — like  an  alien  and 
a  renegade.  As  they  were  sure  to  run 
against  one  of  these  hidden  snags  if  they 
let  go  and  drifted  down  the  current  of  con- 
versation, they  had  all  learned  by  experi- 
ence never  to  let  go.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  stop  and  think  before  saying 
anything  most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  think- 
ing and  stopping.  Consequently  the  Car- 
rolls  never  talked.    They  only  conversed. 

That  was  what  most  of  them  were  trying 
their  best  to  do  at  the  present  moment, 
all  down  that  side  of  the  table  and  up  the 
other,  past  the  silent  engaged  couple,  to 
old  Dr.  Carroll,  who  was  saying,  "  If  only 
Sarah  could  be  here  to  enjoy  this  with  us." 
Sarah  was  the  youngest  daughter,  and  had 
been  married  about  a  year  before. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  sigh  was 
heard  by  Harry,  the  youngest,  who  sat 
near  by.     He  was  rather  a  naughty  boy, 
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still  in  college,  who  considered  family 
parties  the  limit,  and  looked  with  indulgent 
contempt  upon  all  his  things-in-law,  espe- 
cially the  sad  bird  who  wore  detachable 
cuffs.  Being  neither  married,  engaged,  nor 
guarded  in  his  utterances,  he  said,  "Well, 
why  isn't  Sarah  here?"  for  he  had  been 
considered  too  young  to  be  informed. 

The  old  gentleman  was  deaf .  His  young- 
est repeated  the  question  in  a  loud  tone. 

Every  one  was  aroused.  Aunt  Bella  and 
two  of  the  other  ladies  answered  in  concert, 
"Sarah  is  31." 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?"  he 
blurted  out. 

For  a  moment  silence  reverberated  about 
the  table.  Then  Aunt  Bella  threw  herself 
into  the  breach.  "  Fred,  is  that  a  copy  of 
the  Peale  portrait  of  the  *  Signer'?" 

Noble  Aunt  Bella! 

This  episode  scared  them  into  a  con- 
fused animation  for  a  few  moments,  all 
trying  to  give  the  illusion  of  not  having 
heard  what  each  was  still  thinking  about. 
But,  of  course,  it  did  not  last  very  long,  and 
all  were  relieved  by  the  interruption  of  the 
telephone  bell  in  the  hall.  Fred  was  sum- 
moned. They  heard  him  calling,  "Yes, 
this  is  Mr.  Carroll."  And  now  might  have 
been  observed  another  familiar  family  phe- 
nomenon: They  were  all  trying  to  talk 
to  show  that  they  were  not  listening, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  endeav- 
oring to  hear  what  Fred  said  with  a  view 
to  guessing  what  was  being  said  to  him. 
Naturally,  their  responses  to  one  another 
were  somewhat  vague. 

They  all  knew  what  it  was  before  Fred 
returned  to  the  room,  and  each  knew  that 
all  the  rest  knew,  but  every  one  pretended 
otherwise  while  Fred  proceeded  to  make 
his  announcement  with  becoming  Carroll 
reserve.  "What  do  you  think  has  hap- 
pened?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Guess!" 

No  one  could  guess.  They  turned  po- 
litely expectant  faces  toward  him. 

It  was  too  much  for  Molly.  "  Oh,  quick ! 
Is  it  a  girl  or  a  boy?" 

"It's  a  little  girl,"  said  Fred,  adding,  as 
he  dropped  his  eyes,  "Sarah  is  doing 
splendidly." 

Now  that  it  was  officially  known,  the 
glad  news  was  immediately  repeated  to  the 
happy  grandfather  in  loud  tones  by  several 


voices  at  once — including  Aunt  Bella's. 
The  new  member  of  the  Carroll  family 
and  her  mother  were  now  perfectly  proper 
topics  of  conversation.  Two  minutes  be- 
fore they  had  been  improper. 

But  even  a  new  Carroll,  without  any 
conscious  Carroll  traditions,  could  not  re- 
deem a  Carroll  dinner.  The  talk  soon 
died  down  again,  though  the  grandfather 
continued  to  glow  with  quiet  satisfaction, 
apparently  quite  as  happy  as  though  it 
were  the  first  time,  occasionally  asking 
questions — sometimes  rather  embarrassing 
ones,  which  kept  Aunt  Bella  on  the  jump. 
For  in  mellow  old  age,  when  death  is 
near  and  all  life  seems  sweet  and  worthy, 
it  is  difficult  always  to  remember  just  what 
used  to  be  considered,  "genteel"  and  what 
"ungenteel." 

Aunt  Bella,  however,  gave  a  worthy 
exhibition  of  the  well-known  Carroll  tact. 

Now,  if  Molly  had  not  been  fatigued  by 
her  futile  efforts  to  make  the  party  a  success 
she  might  have  been  able  to  perform  the 
mental  jump  to  the  outside  of  the  family 
circle,  and  thus  enjoy  the  spectacle  from 
the  objective  point  of  view;  but  she  was  not 
accustomed  to  seeing  people  bored  at  her 
table,  and  she  resented  their  establishing 
this  atmosphere  of  artificiality  in  her  house. 
Perhaps  she  dreaded  its  becoming  the  per- 
manent atmosphere  of  the  new  house — 
which  the  family  called  "Fred's  house" 
quite  as  consistentlv  as  her  people  called 
it  "  Molly's  house." 

It  was  the  incident  of  the  game  course 
which  brought  about  a  climax.  The  quail 
which  now  came  on  had  been  shot  by  Fred 
himself  the  month  before,  and  they  had 
been  hanging  for  this  famous  occasion  not 
wisely  but  too  long.  They  had  been 
beautifully  cooked,  after  a  manner  well 
known  in  Molly's  family,  enclosed  in  an 
envelope  of  oiled  paper  to  retain  the  flavor 
and  juices. 

So  it  was  not  discovered  that  the  birds 
had  been  kept  too  long  until  the  family 
with  polite  expressions  of  interest  (to  show 
they  were  not  jealous  of  Molly's  originality) 
opened  the  dainty  envelopes,  then  each 
member  of  the  family  in  turn  seemed  to  find 
it  necessary  to  lean  far  back  in  his  chair, 
operating  knives  and  forks  at  arm's  length. 
Molly  burst  out  laughing  and  ordered  the 
offending  little  birds  removed  from  the 
room. 
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"Not  at  all,"  said  Aunt  Bella;  "they 
are  very  nice,  Pm  sure.  Connoisseurs  pre- 
fer them  this  way."  But  she  was  pretend- 
ing to  blow  her  nose. 

Molly  laughed  again — this  time  almost 
pleading  with  them  to  laugh  with  her.  She 
laughed  alone.  "Oh,  Aunt  Bella,"  she 
cried,  still  trying  to  relieve  the  tension; 
"  you're  a  vegetarian,  you  can  get  out  of  it, 
lout  spare  the  others!"  and  she  signalled  the 
servants  to  hurry. 

"Such  was  not  my  intention,"  said  Aunt 
Bella  in  the  manner  of  the  unappreciated. 

Again  Molly  began  to  laugh  and  again 
alone.  She  stopped  abruptly.  It  was  the 
last  straw.  She  ceased  to  struggle.  It  was 
no  use.  The  party  was  a  failure.  If  they 
preferred  to  do  it  this  way,  let  them  do 
it.  She  washed  her  hands  of  them.  Once 
more  she  looked  down  the  double  row  of 
polite  masks.  "And  this,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  is  what  I  am  expected  to  endure  for 
the  rest  of  my  life!"  She  gazed  at  her 
husband  with  dull  uninterested  eyes.  He 
seemed  to  be  as  bad  as  any  of  them.  He  was 
a  Carroll.  She  was  an  outsider.  It  was  one 
of  those  moments  when  she  wondered  how 
she  had  ever  married  him. 

She  turned  and  scrutinized  his  brother 
Archie  beside  her.  He  wore  the  character- 
istic Carroll  look  of  expressionless  reserve, 
his  lack-lustre  gaze  upon  the  tablecloth  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  He  had  said  noth- 
ing for  ten  minutes.  Apparently  he  saw 
nothing,  thought  nothing,  expected  nothing. 

She  could  not  very  well  stick  a  pin  into 
him,  but  as  it  happened  she  startled  him 
almost  as  much.  Yielding  to  a  sudden 
impulse  she  leaned  close  to  his  mask  and 
said,  "Booh!" 

Archie  jumped  as  though  an  electric  cur- 
rent had  passed  through  him  and  ejacu- 
lated involuntarily,  "Why  booh?"  Then 
hearing  his  own  words  and  realizing  their 
utter  absurdity,  he  blushed  and  blinked  at 
her  helplessly. 

"Well,  not  necessarily  'booh,'"  Molly 
replied  with  whimsical  gravity,  apparently 
not  in  the  least  confused.  "  I  was  merely 
wondering  if  you  were  as  bored  as  you  look. 
But  it's  really  of  no  consequence."  Then 
with  a  conventional  smile  she  relaxed  into 
her  chair  again,  as  though  quite  willing  to 
drop  the  situation  she  had  created. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  There  was  a 
spark  of  life  in  that  childish  "booh"  of 


hers,  the  first  vital  utterance  these  two  had 
ever  produced.  It  was  not  to  die  at  birth; 
it  was  to  mature  and  bear  fruit. 

She  had  surprised  him,  but  now  he 
stopped  blinking  and  surprised  her. 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,  per- 
fectly cool,  "I  couldn't  possibly  look  as 
bored  as  I  am." 

"Dear  me!"  she  returned  glancing  at 
him  with  real  interest  and  a  little  more 
respect,  "it's  even  worse  than  I  feared!" 

"But  it's  not  your  fault,"  he  remarked 
pleasantly.  "We  always  are  bored,  you 
know,  when  we  get  together." 

"I  did  not  dream  of  its  being  my  fault," 
she  said.  "  It's  one  of  the  Carroll  customs. 
Even  those  who  are  only  Carrolls  by  mar- 
riage soon  acquire  it !" 

It  was  rather  neat. 

"  You  mean  that  you  are  just  as  bored  as 
lam?" 

"More  so,  if  possible." 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed 
— the  first  real  laugh  they  had  ever  had 
together.     They  enjoyed  it. 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  like  family  unity," 
said  Archie.  "We  aren't  the  only  ones. 
Look  at  the  rest  of  them!" 

But  even  while  these  two  impious  ones 
were  exchanging  their  blasphemies,  speak- 
ing in  low  tones  with  heads  close  together 
to  avoid  being  overheard,  a  subtle  change 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  table  had  begun. 
Aunt  Bella,  ever  on  the  alert,  ever  deter- 
mined to  know  everything  that  was  being 
said  and  thought,  wondered  what  these  two 
were  discussing  with  such  unwonted  ani- 
mation, such  close  intimacy! 

"  It's  a  rather  amusing  sight,"  Archie  was 
saying  in  a  low  tone. 

"Sometimes,"  smiled  Molly. 

"Always,"  corrected  Archie. 

"Not  when  you're  the  hostess."  She 
was  still  smiling,  carelessly,  but  Archie  was 
quick  and  felt  a  sudden  appreciation  of 
her  situation. 

But  he  was  not  the  kind  who  knows  how 
to  express  sympathy,  so  he  only  smiled — he 
had  his  father's  smile — and  said,  "Well, 
what  did  you  expect  ?  You've  been  one  of 
us  now  long  enough  to  know  better." 

Molly  really  liked  this  more  than  if  he 
had  become  serious.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  said, 
"  Fred  and  I  deserve  it,  I  suppose,  for  daring 
to  plot  against  the  sacred  custom.  We'll 
never  try  it  again." 
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"  So  that  was  it ! "  Archie  exclaimed.  "  I 
had  been  wondering  how  to  account  for 
your  inviting  us.  Of  course,  I  knew  it 
wasn't  because  you  wanted  us." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  Why  should  we  want 
you?" 

"  Quite  so.  No  more  than  we  wanted  to 
come." 

"Why  did  you  come,  by  the  way?" 

"Probably  for  the  same  reason,  though 
you  didn't  realize  it,  that  you  invited  us — 
an  instinct  deeper  than  our  conscious  de- 
sires, more  potent  than  our  personal 
preferences." 

A  bit  didactic,  perhaps,  but  interesting  all 
the  same  to  Molly.  Clearly,  he,  too,  had 
looked  this  matter  in  the  face.  Now  they 
were  both  looking  it  in  the  face  together. 
Therefore  they  were  no  longer  bored,  and 
this  shows  that  boredom  can  commit 
suicide  with  the  God-given  gift  of  speech. 

The  little  leven  of  life  in  Molly's  "  booh ! " 
was  spreading.  Others,  besides  Aunt  Bella, 
were  now  feeling  the  sudden  flare  of  anima- 
tion at  one  corner  of  the  table.  It  was  not 
a  customary  sight  this,  two  members  of  the 
family  enjoying  each  other's  society  for 
several  consecutive  minutes.  It  made  the 
observers  rather  nervous.  They  had  a 
firm  conviction  that  it  would  soon  die  a 
natural  death — if  not  a  violent  one — by  be- 
ing dashed  to  pieces  against  one  of  the  fam- 
ily taboos.  But  meanwhile,  just  to  show 
that  they  were  not  noticing  this  unprece- 
dented thing  or  feeling  the  slightest  appre- 
hension, they  all  proceeded  to  give  an  illu- 
sion of  conversation.  Aunt  Bella  asked  the 
architect  if  he  did  not  greatly  admire  Rus- 
kin's  "  Stones  of  Venice."  What  the  archi- 
tect wanted  to  reply  shall  not  be  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  such  a  refined  family.  So  he 
lied  and  said,  "Oh,  tremendously,"  and 
swallowed  another  glass  of  water. 

"I  mean,"  Archie  was  now  saying  to 
Molly,  "that  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  are  bound  together  by  ties  of  mutual  in- 
terest, communal  feeling.  We  are  all  in  the 
family  and  we  can't  get  out.  Now  you 
may  hate  me " 

"But,  somehow,  I  don't,"  interrupted 
Molly,  looking  at  him  critically.  "At 
least  not  so  much  now  that  I've  made  vou 
talk." 

"Well,  then — I  may  hate  you,"  Archie 
went  on  imperturbably ;  "  but  your  children 
and  my  children  have  some  of  the  same 
blood  in  their  veins.     It's  hard  luck,  but 


they  can't  help  it.  You  can  divorce  Fred, 
but  you  can't  divorce  your  children.  You 
and  I  are  bound  together  irrevocably. " 

Molly  looked  at  him  a  moment.  "Dear 
me! "  she  said,  "  what  a  prospect.  Once  a 
year,  as  long  as  we  live,  you  and  I  must 
meet  and  bore  each  other." 

"It's  pretty  bad,"  said  Archie.  "There's 
only  one  thing  worse,  and  that  would  be 
not  to  do  it  at  all.  Little-minded  people 
who  want  to  destroy  the  family,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  imperfect  like  the  church  or  mar- 
riage itself,  or  any  of  our  institutions,  usually 
haven't  wisdom  or  imagination  enough  to 
consider  the  alternative.  WTiat  is  the  use 
of  knocking  down  even  bad  things  unless 
you  can  stick  better  things  up." 

"But  why  have  so  many  'things'?" 
Molly  inquired.     "It's  all  habit." 

"Habit  founded  upon  human  cravings — 
cravings  which  can't  be  suppressed." 

"I  believe  I  could  suppress  my  human 
craving  for  family  parties,"  said  Molly. 
She  said  it  in  the  quiet  way  she  did  her 
joking,  as  though  not  much  impressed  by 
the  joke. 

Archie  burst  into  a  laugh.  He  was  get- 
ting an  occasional  inkling  of  what  Fred  saw 
in  this  girl.  The  others  heard  the  laugh  and 
wondered.  They  all  knew  Archie's  real 
laugh  from  his  assumed  merriment.  This 
was  his  real  laugh. 

"  But  then  you  would  probably  get  ostra- 
cized from  the  family,  and  that  would 
hardly  pay.  It's  easier  to  come  and  get 
bored." 

"But  why  be  bored?  Why  can't  we  have 
a  merry,  congenial  time  together  like  other 
families?" 

"What  other  families?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  you  enjoy  your  own  family  re- 
unions?" 

Molly  laughed  and  colored,  but  she  was 
game.  "Well,  when  we  get  together  we 
always  fight,"  she  said  drolly,  and  Archie 
laughed  again.  "  Oh,  we  enjoy  the  fight- 
ing," she  added  demurely.  "  Of  course,  you 
Carrolls  wouldn't.  You  prefer  to  suffer  in 
silence."  He  laughed  again  at  this.  ("What 
are  they  talking  about  up  there!"  thought 
the  family.  Suppose  they  had  known!) 
"  You  see  my  people  are  the  kind  who  talk 
without  thinking.  The  Carrolls  think  with- 
out talking.  Your  way  is  more  polite,  ours 
is  more  exciting." 

"Naturally  you  think  yours  is  the  better 
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"  And  you,  that  yours  is  the  better  way." 

"Whereas,  neither  js  the  better  way. 
They  are  merely  different." 

"But  you  could  never  get  your  family 
to  admit  that!"     . 

"Nor  yours,"  said  Archie,  and  this  time 
it  was  Molly's  laugh  that  the  perplexed 
family  heard — and  pretended  not  to  hear. 

"All  of  which  proves  nothing,"  said 
Molly. 

"  It  proves  everything.  It  shows  exactly 
why  a  large  family  can't  have  a  good  time 
together,  when  once  it's  got  apart  by  mar- 
rying. We  represent  so  many  and  such 
various  family  habits  and  traditions — no 
two  alike,  except  in  complacently  thinking 
themselves  the  best." 

"We  could  resolve  all  those  differences 
or  make  a  composite  of  them,  if  we  only 
talked — expressed,  not  repressed,  ourselves 
all  the  time." 

"  In  other  words,  become  like  your  fami- 
ly ?  "  asked  Archie  twinkling. 

Molly  laughed  and  blushed.  He  had 
caught  her  neatly.  "Dear  me,  Archie, 
you  are  something  of  an  oracle,  aren't  you  ? 
If  I'm  not  careful,  I'll  soon  learn  to  like 
you,  even  though  you  are  my  brother-in- 
law." 

"I've  already  begun  to  like  you,"  he 
whispered  gallantly. 

"Good!"  she  returned  triumphantly. 
"It's  all  because  I  made  you  talk.  Aha! 
That's  why  you're  no  longer  bored!" 

She  rather  had  him  there.  "  That's  so," 
he  said,  "I'm  afraid  I'm  not." 

By  this  time  the  whole  family  was 
alert  and  watching — though,  of  course,  no 
one  would  have  suspected  it  from  their 
demeanor,  except  those  who  knew  the 
Carrolls.  It  was  a  sort  of  rippling  wonder 
like  that  of  a  stagnant  pool  awakened  by 
the  whisperings  of  the  coming  storm. 

Even  the  absorption  of  the  engaged  couple 
was  penetrated.  They  stopped  thinking 
about  the  loggia  into  which  they  meant 
to  disappear  after  dinner,  and  exchanged 
glances  which  meant,  "When  we  are 
married  we  shall  never  want  to  whisper 
and  laugh  with  any  one  but  each  other." 
Young  Harry,  the  naughty  boy,  also  ob- 
served, and  also  disapproved.  His  broth- 
ers always  seemed  tiresome  when  talking 
to  women. 

The  only  ones  at  the  table  unmoved  were 
Uncle  Thomas  and  father  Carroll,  but  they 
really  did  not  need  stirring  up,  because 


they  were  already  perfectly  happy.  The 
former  was  telling  Sophia  with  great  relish 
what  a  certain  distinguished  Carroll  an- 
cestor had  said  to  Lafayette  and  what 
Lafayette  said  to  him.  As  for  Dr.  Carroll, 
he  was  still  beaming. contentedly,  though 
rather  sleepily  now,  as  he  asked,  "What 
do  you  suppose  they  will  name  her  ?  "  He 
had  hopes,  dear  old  boy,  of  Sarah's  decid- 
ing on  Margaret.  It  had  been  his  wife's 
name. 

Now,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  were 
Molly's  husband,  Fred,  and  Archie's  wife, 
Julia.  She  was  the  one  on  whose  account 
the  family  considerately  avoided  references 
to  second  marriages,  of  which  the  female 
members  of  the  family  severely  disap- 
proved. Julia  would  not  have  minded  the 
references  or  the  disapproval  in  the  least, 
but  the  palpable  attempts  to  cover  both 
sometimes  annoyed  her.  She  was  a  pretty, 
frivolous  woman,  exquisitely  dressed,  but 
felt  choked  by  the  lack  of  air,  sparkle  and 
gayety  of  the  world  she  was  accustomed  to. 
She  and  Fred,  naturally,  had  been  among 
the  first  to  be  awakened.  Husbands  and 
wives  are  apt  to  glance  at  each  other 
frequently  at  family  reunions.  Julia  caught 
Fred  at  it,  and  Fred  caught  Julia  at  it  so 
often — and  Julia  tried  to  show  Fred,  and 
Fred  tried  to  show  Julia,  so  persistently 
that  each  thought  nothing  of  it — that  it  be- 
came almost  laughable,  and  indeed  they 
might  have  laughed  had  it  been  anywhere 
else  but  at  a  family  reunion.  Finally,  it 
reached  a  pitch  where  even  the  Carroll  re- 
serve was  burst.  So,  "  Isn't  it  outrageous  ?  " 
remarked  Julia  in  her  indolent  manner, 
"the  way  my  husband  is  making  love  to 
your  wife." 

She  had  hoped  to  shock  him,  but  Fred 
swung  into  position.  "But  it's  nothing," 
he  said,  "to  the  shameless  way  my  wife 
is  making  eyes  at  your  husband." 

And  these  two,  in  turn,  looked  at  each 
other  with  new  eyes,  almost  with  interest. 

"But  I  really  can't  blame  Archie,"  said 
Julia  with  some  enthusiasm,  "Molly  is  so 
very  good-looking." 

Fred  liked  that  so  much  more  than  her 
praise  of  his  canvases.  "Still,"  he  re- 
marked reflectively,  "  it  isn't  as  if  he  were 
obliged  to  come  to  my  home  for  that  sort 
of  thing." 

It  was  the  first  compliment  he  had  ever 
paid  her,  and  it  wasn't  much  of  a  compli- 
ment at  that,  but  she  approved  of  his  trying, 
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at  any  rate.  So  she  smiled  indulgently  at 
him  and  said,  "Oh,  you  artists!" 

Fred  saw  the  indulgent  smile.  It  piqued 
him.  He  didn't  want  her  to  think  that  this 
was  the  best  he  could  do.  He  wasn't 
warmed  up  yet.  The  machinery  creaks 
when  it  has  been  out  of  use.  Meanwhile  he 
bestowed  upon  her  a  rather  authoritative 
glance  of  appreciation,  being  an  artist.  She 
was  good  to  look  at — somehow  he  hadn't 
realized  before  quite  how  good.  He  inti- 
mated as  much. 

"Dear  me!"  she  exclaimed  to  encourage 
him,  "  I  had  no  idea  you  could  be  so  nice." 
It  was  an  affected  tone,  but  Fred  did  not 
mind  that  so  much  now ;  for  she  shot  such  a 
brilliant  smile  as  she  said  it,  the  kind  she 
ordinarily  employed  when  dining  out  in 
town. 

Thus,  these  two  also  got  under  way.  It 
was  rather  lukewarm  badinage,  but  it  was 
better  than  ingrowing  thoughts,  so  they 
left  off  their  repeated  questions  about  their 
offspring. 

This,  also,  was  observed  by  the  per- 
plexed Aunt  Bella,  but  as  their  manner 
was  more  open  and  less  confidential,  it 
was  to  the  other  end  of  the  table  that  the 
good  lady's  glances  more  frequently  wan- 
dered. It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
she  was  shocked.  There  was  nothing  to 
shock,  even  her — as  yet.  But  she  did  not 
like  it.  It  was  not  what  she  was  accustomed 
to.  It  was  not  "like  us."  Therefore  it 
must  be  wrong.  • 

Archie  had  been  quoting  Mr.  Chester- 
ton to  Molly.  "  Oh,  it's  easy  enough  for 
Chesterton  to  say  the  'family  is  a  good 
thing  because  it  is  uncongenial,"'  she  re- 
joined, "  but  he  never  had  to  dine  with  this 
family.  What  good  does  our  uncongenial- 
ity  do  us!  We  don't  allow  it  to  do  us  any 
good.  We  cover  it  up.  We  pretend  there 
isn't  any.  We're  all  so  afraid  of  saying 
something  some  one  else  won't  like  that 
we  don't  say  anything.  So  we  miss  all 
the  'romance' — as  he  calls  it — of  family 
life,  meaning  the  fighting,  and  just  slump! 
Sitting  around  looking  sweet  and  refined 
and  becoming  unutterably  bored  and  get- 
ting nothing  out  of  it  except  mutual  con- 
tempt and  a  loathing  for  family  parties.  I'd 
a  good  deal  rather  have  my  feelings  hurt 
once  in  a  while  than  be  bored  all  the  time." 

Archie  thought  her  quite  delicious  when 
she  unconsciously  mimicked  the  Carroll 
repose.     "All  the  same,"  he  said,  "deep 


down  under  all  this  emotional  repression 
there  is  plenty  of  real  feeling  and  fondness. 
We  simply  don't  know  how  to  express  it 
We're  all  so  afraid  of  vulgar  exposure  of 
the  feelings.  But  let  death  or  disaster" 
he  went  on,  "  come  to  any  of  us  and  you  11 
see  the  inherent  kindness  and  the  essential 
unity  of  the  family  butting  in  through  the 
icy  reserve  and  the  superficial  uncongeni- 
ality  and  everything  else." 

"Yes,"  said  Molly,  "you  really  seem  to 
let  go  and  enjoy  yourselves  at  funerals. 
Sorry  I  couldn't  arrange  one  for  you." 

"Any  other  hard  luck  would  do  quite 
as  well.  Some  impending  disgrace  would 
be  better  yet — it  lasts  longer.  They  would 
all  rally  around  to  avert  it.  There's  nothing 
like  a  family  skeleton  for  keeping  alive  the 
family  spirit." 

"But,  of  course,  you  have  nothing  of  the 
sort  in  your  clean,  Carroll  closets.  You  are 
all  so  horribly  good.  Now  if  it  were  only 
my  family — oh,  I  could  rattle  a  few  bones 
for  you!" 

"There  you  go,"  said  Archie  dryly, 
"boasting  about  your  own  family  again." 

Molly  laughed  appreciatively.  "Well, 
make  a  skeleton  of  your  own,  then!" 

"  What  would  you  suggest  ?  " 

"You  might  have  tried  drinking  too 
much,"  she  said  reproachfully,  as  she  arose 
to  lead  the  ladies  away  to  the  library,  "but 
it's  too  late  now." 

"Too  much!"  jibed  Archie  with  a  glance 
up  and  down  the  dry  table,  and  he  arose  to 
draw  back  her  chair. 

Again  she  laughed  intimately.  "I  for- 
got "  she  whispered  with  a  shrug.  "Aunt 
Bella,  you  know!" 

He  knew,  and  he  blessed  her  inwardly 
for  sparing  his  aunt's  feelings.  "It's  your 
party,"  he  whispered  in  her  ear  as  he  took  a 
step  toward  the  door  with  her, "  your  house, 
your  closets — you  are  the  one  to  supply  the 
skeleton." 

Then  they  laughed  gayly  and  separated, 
not  dreaming  that  they  had  already  begun 
a  charming  little  skeleton  together — only 
a  counterfeit  one,  to  be  sure,  but  if  properly 
manipulated  it  might  answer  the  purpose 
almost  as  well. 

Ill 

While  the  men  were  still  smoking  and 
laughing  as  much  as  possible  at  one  an- 
other's stories,  Archie  arose  and  left  the 
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room  in  his  abrupt  manner.  He  didn't  feel 
like  attempting  the  illusion  just  now.  The 
muscles  of  his  cheeks  were  already  some- 
what fatigued  from  having  performed  his  full 
share  of  forced  smiles  during  the  day.  Be- 
sides, he  wanted  to  talk  to  Molly.  As  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  after  a  discussion  he  thought 
of  several  good  points  with  which  to  floor  her. 

As  Archie  did  not  smoke,  his  exit  caused 
no  remark  among  the  men.  But  when  he 
joined  the  ladies,  now  pleasantly  engaged 
in  discussing  their  children's  ailments,  he 
made  straight  for  Molly  and  drew  a  chair 
close  to  hers. 

A  sudden  silence  greeted  this  astonishing 
spectacle.  Aunt  Bella  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover. "  I  think  we  shall  have  rain,"  she 
said,  averting  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  it  feels  like  a  storm."  It  was  the 
first  time  Sophia  had  ever  agreed  with 
Aunt  Bella. 

Undoubtedly  Molly  had  looked  up  with 
welcoming  interest  when  Archie  ap- 
proached. The  ladies  had  seen  her  eyes 
brighten.  One  of  them  being  in  the  shadow, 
could  not  resist  the  shameful  temptation  to 
glance  at  Archie's  wife.  But  Julia  looked 
indifferent.  (She,  poor  girl,  would  have  to 
keep  on  discussing  diseases  and  modified 
milk  for  a  while  longer.) 

Now,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  talk  the 
family  over  with  the  family  so  near  by — 
and  apparently  so  willing  to  listen  to  what 
one  had  to  say — so  Archie  twiddled  his 
thumbs  nervously.  This,  too,  was  noticed 
and  considered.  Presently  Molly  arose  to 
poke  the  fire.  Then,  as  if  by  preconcerted 
design,  she  and  Archie  retreated  to  a  distant 
window  seat,  and  began  talking  in  low 
tones,  Archie  smiling  eagerly  and  bending 
fonvard  to  look  into  her  eyes.  Aunt  Bella's 
virgin  bosom  rose  and  then  fell  quakingly. 
She  had  feared  as  much! 

Archie's  suspiciously  gallant  attitude  and 
suspiciously  whispered  tones  were  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  following  flirtatious 
declaration :  "  The  trouble  with  you,  Mol- 
ly, is  that  you  look  upon  the  family  gather- 
ing as  a  social  function.  It's  a  religious 
ceremony.     It  isn't  meant  to  be  enjoyed." 

"And  the  trouble  with  you,  Archie,  is 
that  even  you,  in  this  generation,  can't  help 
regarding  everything  enjoyable  as  per  se 
bad.  Therefore  to  be  good  a  thing  must 
be  disagreeable.  For  my  part  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  keeping  up  even  religious  ceremon- 
ies unless  thev  are  more  than  ceremonies. 


I  want  to  enjoy  them.  There  has  got  to  be 
real  feeling  in  my  worship  or  else  it's  not 
worship  at  all,  but  sacrilege.  That's  why  I 
don't  go  to  church." 

They  fought  it  out  on  this  line  for  several 
congenial  minutes. 

"Molly,  when  did  Fred  do  that  charm- 
ing Sicilian  boy  ?  "  This  from  Aunt  Bella, 
much  interested,  apparently,  in  a  sketch  she 
had  never  noticed  before  upon  the  book 
shelves. 

Molly  replied  absently :  "  The  last  time 
we  were  in  Sicily,  Aunt  Bella,"  and  went 
on  talking  to  Archie. 

It  seemed  odd  that  she  did  not  even  try 
to  disguise  her  interest  in  her  husband's 
brother.  "It  is  a  beautiful  head,"  re- 
marked Aunt  Bella,  and  the  other  ladies 
affably  agreed  with  her.  Molly  apparently 
was  too  much  absorbed  to  hear. 

Presently,  she  excused  herself  to  go  up 
stairs  for  a  look  into  the  nursery. 

Aunt  Bella  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"She  is  such  a  devoted  mother,"  said 
Sophia  with  unwonted  enthusiasm.  Sophia 
was  a  devoted  mother  herself,  so  she  ought 
to  know. 

"And  wife,"  put  in  Aunt  Bella,  with  a 
glance  at  Archie.  It  was  almost  a  vulgar 
exposure  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  situation 
demanded  it. 

This  did  not  interest  Archie,  so  he 
scowled  and  said  nothing.  "They  saw  the 
scowl.  They  remembered  it  later.  At  the 
moment  they  were  all  watching  his  face  in 
suspressed  excitement.  For  he  now  heard 
Molly's  returning  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 
His  eyes  brightened.  He  was  sauntering 
out  into  the  hall!  He  was  meeting  her! 
Together  they  were  stepping  into  the  se- 
cluded studio!  (So  they  would  not  be  in- 
terrupted again.) 

Several  of  the  ladies  now  began  to  talk 
at  once  to  show  they  had  not  noticed  any- 
thing. One  of  them  remarked  upon  the 
charm  of  the  open  fire,  another  upon  the 
excellence  of  Fred's  work,  and  a  third  upon 
the  fact  that  the  men  were  smoking  an 
unusually  long  time  this  evening.  Perhaps 
they  were  anxious  for  the  approach  of  calm, 
masculine  judgment.  Perhaps  they  were 
dreading  Fred's,  arrival. 

The  only  ones  in  the  room  who  did  not 
go  through  these  motions  and  emotions 
were  Archie's  wife,  the  worldly  Julia,  who 
was  biting  her  lips  to  keep  from  smiling  and 
Aunt    Bella's    unworthy   namesake,  who 
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wanted  to  be  worldly  but  didn't  quite  know 
how.  She  was  keenly  interested  and  wel- 
comed with  relish  the  supposed  flirtation. 
It  gave  her  new  hopes  for  her  hopelessly 
prim  and  provincial  family.  She  was  the 
one  who,  a  few  minutes. since,  had  been 
so  inconsiderate  as  to  steal  a  glance  at 
Archie's  wife.  And  now,  with  the  heart- 
lessness  of  the  worldly  minded,  she  did  so 
again.  Their  amused  glances  met,  fled, 
returned  and  rested  upon  one  another  for 
a  moment.  .  .  .  And  in  that  moment  these 
two  became  understanding  friends  instead 
of  misunderstanding  sisters-in-law. 

At  this  point  the  men  came  in — with 
quite  the  air  of  having  had  a  jovial  half 
hour  over  the  cigars  and  coffee.  Their  ap- 
proach being  heralded  by  one  of  Aunt 
Bella's  orthodox  exhibitions  of  forced- 
draught  animation.  Quite  unnecessary,  be- 
cause the  men  observed  nothing  amiss. 
Men  are  notoriously  obtuse  in  such  mat- 
ters. The  old  gentleman  made  for  Fred's 
deep  leather  chair  and  straightway  went 
to  sleep.  Fred  made  for  Julia's  corner 
and  went  on  from  where  he  had  left  off 
with  her  at  dinner.  The  others  sank  down 
into  the  places  Fate  provided  for  them  and 
wondered  how  soon  they  could  decently 
go  to  bed. 

Presently,  in  a  natural  pause,  Fred  asked 
Julia  where,  by  the  way,  were  Archie  and 
Molly. 

"Ask  Aunt  Bella,"  suggested  Julia  mis- 
chievously. 

Fred  did  so. 

The  answer  came  unhesitatingly.  "  Mol- 
ly is  showing  him  the  new  portrait  you 
have  made  of  her,  I  believe."  For,  of 
course,  Aunt  Bella  had  prepared  for  this 
emergency. 

When  presently  the  suspected  pair  re- 
turned to  the  fold,  the  inevitable  and 
obvious  happened.  Fred,  forgetting  to 
conceal  his  artist's  eagerness,  said,  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  it,  Archie?" 

"Think  of  what?" 

"The  head." 

"What  head?" 

"The  head  of  Molly." 

Archie,  somewhat  puzzled,  turned  and 
looked  at  Molly's  hair.  "I  think  it's 
beautiful,"  he  said  boldly. 

"Fred's  portrait  of  Molly,  Archie,"  put 
in  Aunt  Bella  hurriedly. 

"Oh,  I  forgot  to'  show  him  that," 
laughed  Molly,  blushing. 


This  statement  was  followed  by  a  pause, 
and  a  vague  feeling  of  unrest. 

"Well,  what  were  you  doing  in  the 
studio,  then,"  asked  Fred  a  little  piqued. 
It  was  the  artist  in  him  and  not  the  husband 
that  spoke.  The  family  noticed  the  tone, 
misunderstood  the  source. 

"Oh,  we  were  just  talking." 

"What  in  the  world  were  you  talking 
about  all  this  time,"  put  in  Julia  brazenly. 
Such  an  unreserved  betrayal  of  wifely  sus- 
picion was  rather  jarring  to  those  members 
of  the  family  who  were  really  suspicious— 
but  when  a  woman  is  jealous!  The  family 
considerately  avoided  looking  at  poor  Julia. 
They  were  gazing  at  Archie,  waiting  for 
his  incriminating  reply.  But  he  made  no 
reply  at  all,  and  that  was  incriminating 
enough.  But  in  addition  he  shot  a  glance 
at  Molly,  knowing  how  she  would  appreci- 
ate the  humor  of  being  questioned  about 
the  subject  of  their  studio  conversation — 
by  the  family  itself.  This  look  was  still 
more  incriminating. 

The  apparently  casual  gaze  of  the  famfly 
now  shifted  searchingly  to  Molly. 

"We  were  talking  about  all  sorts  of 
things,"  she  said  with  an  almost  invisible 
smile  at  Archie. 

Almost  invisible,  but  every  woman  in 
the  room  saw  it.  Every  one  of  them  mis- 
interpreted it,  except  Julia,  who  knew  her 
husband  too  well  to  dream  of  his  flirting 
with  anybody. 

"Poor  Fred!"  thought  Aunt  Bella,  scan- 
dalized. 

"Poor  Archie!"  thought  Sophia,  horri- 
fied. 

"Clever  Molly!"  thought  young  Bella, 
admiringly. 

"Dear  Herbert!"  thought  the  young 
fiancee,  sentimentally. 

None  of  the  men  saw  or  thought  any- 
thing. They  did  not  dream  that  there  was 
a  skeleton  in  the  family  closet.  But  the 
door  was  now  ajar. 

There  seemed  to  be  an  unanimous  desire 
among  the  feminine  guests  to  go  to  bed 
early  this  evening — or  rather  to  retire,  for 
even  in  the  twentieth  century  the  Carrolls 
still  retired  when  Aunt  Bella  was  around, 
though  they  had  learned  to  say  leg  in  her 
presence  without  being  made  to  feel  that 
they  ought  to  blush. 

"A  railroad  journey  and  a  change  of 
air — they  always  make  one  sleepy,"  re- 
marked Sophia,  who  seemed  to  be  coming 
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to  the  fore  midst  the  stress  and  strain  of 
stirring  events. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  decided  change 
of  air,  but  the  reason  the  wives  wanted  to 
retire  was  to  get  their  husbands  off  alone 
and  tell  them  all  about  it.  For  that  was  the 
way  gossip  percolated  in  the  refined  Carroll 
family.  None  of  them  went  to  sleep  for 
hours. 

The  astonishing  news  was  reported  and  re- 
ceived in  various  manners.  The  architect 
roared  with  laughter,  sceptical  but  interested 
— as  his  wife  knew  he  would  be.  He  was  a 
noisy  fellow  when  removed  from  the  family 
atmosphere.  "What!  Archie?  Well, well! 
I  didn't  think  it  of  him.  The  old  sport! " 
He'd  always  considered  Archie  a  prig. 

"  It's  all  Molly's  doing,"  said  the  younger 
Bella.  "  She's  leading  him  on  without  his 
knowing  it.  She's  a  clever  little  thing. 
You've  observed  that  she  has  a  twinkle?" 

He  had  not.  But  he  secretly  resolved 
to  look  for  it  on  the  morrow. 

Sophia's  report  to  Roger,  the  professor, 
was  given  with  less  amusement,  yet  with 
considerable  relish  in  her  tones  of  regret. 
In  their  little  academic  world  they  were  not 
given  to  flirtations,  even  such  innocent  ones 
as  she  firmly  hoped  this  to  be.  Her  ideal 
was  sweet,  womanly  absorption  in  her 
husband  and  the  department.  But  Roger 
counselled  Sophia  that  Archie  and  Molly 
were  merely  silly,  not  horrid  as  Sophia  was 
inclined  to  believe.  She  always  thought  as 
he  did  on  every  subject,  so  hereafter  she 
would  think  it  merely  silly. 

However,  they  all  had  something  to  look 
forward  to  with  interest  on  the  morrow, 
and  when  at  last  they  went  to  sleep  it  was 
with  the  pleasurable  anticipation  that  even 
if  Sunday  did  prove  to  be  a  rainy  day,  as 
Aunt  Bella  predicted,  the  family  party 
would  not  be  the  usual  bore. 

The  only  ones  not  too  excited  to  fall 
asleep  early  were  those  who  caused  the 
excitement.  But  even  they,  as  had  been 
noted,  had  found  new  interest  in  the  family 
party,  and  they,  too,  indulged  in  the  lux- 
ury of  conjugal  confidences. 

"Well!"  said  the  host  to  the  hostess, 
"it  seems  to  be  going  all  right  after  all! 
What  got  into  them  this  evening? " 

"I'll  take  back  all  I  ever  said  about 
Archie,"  declared' Molly  impulsively.  "I 
like  him." 

"I  always  said  you  would,"  Fred  replied 
with  a  younger  brother's  pride.     "  He's  not 


a  bad  sort  when  once  you  know  him,  even 
though  he  does  use  big  words." 

She  told  him  what  she  and  Archie  had 
used  big  words  about. 

"But  that  isn't  the  strangest  thing,"  she 
went  on,  "he  likes  me!" 

Fred  saw  nothing  strange  in  that.  He 
merely  thought  better  of  Archie  for  it. 
"  Every  one  likes  you,"  he  said,  "  when  you 
give  'em  a  chance.  Why,  they  couldn't 
keep  their  eyes  off  you  this  evening,  and 
Aunt  Bella  fairly  hugged  you  when  she  said 
good-night." 

"Oh,  that's  only  because  she's  so  fond 
of  you,  Fred,"  Molly  returned.  "When  I 
took  her  to  her  room  she  said  the  most  de- 
lightful things  about  you.  It  sounded  al- 
most like  an  obituary.  I'm  beginning  to 
believe  they  appreciate  you  after  all.  By 
the  way,"  she  added  just  before  going  to 
sleep,  "you  and  Julia  seemed  to  be  hitting 
it  off  better  than  usual." 

"Yes,  I  began  by  handing  her  a  few 
bouquets — big  broad  ones.  But  she's  not 
such  a  fool  as  I  thought.  By  the  way,  she 
seems  to  admire  you  a  good  deal."  Every 
body  seemed  to  like  every  body  else  more 
than  usual  somehow. 

And  so  with  the  soothing  sense  of  success, 
the  host  and  hostess  took  their  well-earned 
rest. 

Archie  and  his  wife,  who  were  quartered 
at  the  country  club  owing  to  the  limited 
capacity  of  Fred's  house,  pretended  to 
tease  and  to  be  teased  on  the  way  back  in 
the  automobile,  a  harmless  diversion  often 
enjoyed  by  married  pairs.  "  But  seriously, 
that  girl  can  talk,"  said  Archie. 

"That  means,  she  listened  to  you  talk, 
I  suppose,"  laughed  Julia.  "I  observed 
that  you  were  working  your  impressive 
manner  pretty  hard." 

"She  has  ideas,"  maintained  Archie. 

"  She  has  eyes,  at  any  rate,"  smiled  Julia. 

"  What  were  you  trying  to  do  with  Fred," 
rejoined  her  husband,  "  your  usual  game  ?  " 

"Don't  worry.  Your  little  brother  can 
take  care  of  himself.  He's  by  far  the  best 
of  the  Carrolls." 

"No,"  said  Archie,  "his  wife  is." 

All  of  which  was  helping  the  cause. 


IV 


Now  dawned  a  memorable  day  in  the 
annals  of  the  illustrious  Carroll  family. 
To  Molly's  surprise  the  entire  household 
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was  down  promptly  for  breakfast.  They 
were  all  afraid  they  might  miss  some- 
thing. Archie  and  his  wife,  to  be  sure,  re- 
mained at  the  club,  but  it  is  a  significant 
tribute  to  the  skeleton  that,  despite  the 
absence  of  two  of  the  leading  parts  in  the 
veiled  comedy,  even  breakfast  was  inter- 
esting. 

The  architect  was  there  to  see  the  twin- 
kle. His  wife  was  there  to  see  whether 
Molly  knew  she  was  suspected  of  using  it. 
Sophia  was  there  to  be  shocked  and  thank- 
ful that  she  was  devoid  of  such  evils.  Roger 
was  there  to  watch  poor  Fred.  Aunt  Bella 
was  there  to  watch  everything. 

Such  were  their  intentions — but  these 
were  their  results: 

The  architect  could  not,  as  it  happened, 
locate  the  twinkle;  Molly's  eyes  were 
pretty  well  occupied  with  coffee  cups.  But 
he  amused  himself  by  looking  around  at 
the  rest  and  wondering  what  Aunt  Bella 
thought  about  it.  His  wife,  in  turn,  could 
not  tell  whether  Molly  knew  she  was  sus- 
pected; therefore  she  admired  the  highly 
finished  art,  the  woman-of-the-world  ease 
of  this  hitherto  unappreciated  sister-in-law. 
Roger  could  not  tell  from  Fred's  demeanor 
whether  he  wanted  brotherly  sympathy  or 
not,  therefore  he  decided  to  cultivate  Fred 
and  find  out,  for  the  family  was  the  unit  of 
the  state.  Sophia  gazing  with  guileless  hor- 
ror at  Molly's  calm  assumption  of  inno- 
cence, could  not  understand  such  hypocrisy 
in  a  wife  and  mother.  Therefore  Aunt 
Bella,  watching  everything,  saw  Sophia's 
face  and  forgave  her,  at  last,  for  marrying 
Roger.  Molly,  finally  filling  her  own  cup, 
looked  up  and  caught  the  young  Bella's 
admiring  glance.  Therefore  she  forgave 
her  for  being  so  strenuous  in  her  pose. 
The  architect  noting  Fred's  wholesome 
appetite,  decided  that  he  was  a  good  sport 
and  almost  forgave  his  bad  taste  in  the 
choice  of  architects. 

Even  for  a  full-grown,  able-bodied  family 
skeleton  this  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty 
good  day's  work,  though  breakfast  was  not 
yet  finished,  and  this  was  only  a  small, 
artificial  skeleton. 

A  note  arrived  at  the  breakfast  table  for 
Molly.  She,  being  busy  with  the  second 
cups  and  important  questions  as  to  lumps 
and  cream,  allowed  it  to  remain  a  moment 
unopened  by  her  plate.  Now  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  no  one  intended  to  look  and 
recognize  the  large  handwriting  on  the  en- 


velope, but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every 
one  near  enough  did  so,  as  all  the  rest  knew 
by  the  quick  way  they  averted  their  eyes 
again.  Moreover,  from  the  grave  expres- 
sionless look  of  those  eyes  the  whole  family 
were  apprised  of  the  fact  that  Molly  had  a 
note  from  Archie,  as  clearly  as  if  she  had 
mounted  her  chair  and  proclaimed  it. 

It  was  furthermore  obvious  that  Archie 
had  made  an  appointment  with  her,  be- 
cause she  declined  to  accompany  the  others 
to  church.  For  in  the  Carroll  family,  they 
never  asked  "Are  you  going  to  church?" 
but  merely,  "How  much  time  should  we 
allow  to  get  there?" 

There  was  nothing  to  do  about  it.  To 
speak  of  the  matter  would  only  proclaim 
themselves  suspicious,  and  each  would 
rather  die  than  do  that.  But  all,  now 
watching  everything  with  breathless  inter- 
est, perceived  that  at  last  even  unsuspect- 
ing Fred  was  becoming  aroused.  They 
could  tell  that  from  the  look  he  gave  her 
when  she  made  the  announcement.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  FretL^was  disappointed  in 
her.  He  had  carefullv  looked  up  the  local 
Unitarian  church,  renxed  a  pew  in  it  for 
the  occasion — in  order  to  spare  his  aged 
father's  feelings — and  he  had  counted  upon 
Molly's  being  there  to  watch  him  lead  the 
family  up  the  aisle  with  the  air  of  doing  it 
all  his  life.  But  when  she  showed  him  the 
note,  later,  he  agreed  with  Archie  that  a 
spin  in  the  latter's  car  would  be  a  beneficial 
diversion  from  the  nervous  strain  of  enter- 
taining the  whole  family — and  that  by  no 
means  should  she  tell  the  family  that  she 
was  going  automobiling  on  Sunday. 

"He  is  behaving  very  well  about  it," 
thought  the  ladies  observing  poor,  dear 
Fred's  face  as  he  started  off  to  church  with 
them — without  his  wife. 

Julia  also  behaved  very  well  about  it. 
Archie,  the  wretch,  sent  her  to  represent 
his  branch  of  the  family  at  church,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  sweetly,  silently  suffering, 
quite  like  a  real  Carroll,  though  she  was  only 
an  "in-law."  Incidentally,  she  was  very 
smartly  dressed,  and  the  family  felt  no  less 
proud  of  the  heavenly  forbearance  by  rea- 
son of  the  worldly  sensation  she  created  as 
she  came  down  the  aisle. 

But  when  the  family  sedately  returning 
from  church  and  discussing  the  sermon  on 
the  way,  as  was  the  custom,  were  almost 
run  down  by  Archie  in  his  Fiat  with  Molly 
at  his  side,  the  situation  became  acute. 
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Guilt  was  written  large  upon  their  shamed 
countenances.  And  no  wonder,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  turn  around  in  time,  and 
though  they  broke  the  speed  limit  in  order 
to  dodge  down  the  nearest  side  street,  the 
family  caught  them  breaking  the  Sabbath 
just  as  they  turned  the  corner. 

This  episode  put  a  new  complexion  on 
the  matter.  The  family  skeleton  was 
threatening  to  stick  his  head  out.  This 
would  never  do.  Even  the  younger  Bella 
looked  grave  as  she  walked  home  in  silence. 
If  it  were  a  flirtation  at  any  other  house 
party  she  might  have  kept  up  her  worldly 
pose  of  detached  amusement.  But  with  the 
best  of  intentions  one  cannot  shake  off 
one's  innate  feelings.  The  sight  of  her 
own  brother  dashing  madly  through  a  quiet 
village  street  with  another  man's  wife,  and 
that  man  also  a  brother,  opened  up  to  her 
vistas  of  possibilities  which  no  longer 
seemed  merely  amusing.  It  is  difficult  to 
regard  one's  family  in  the  comic  spirit  when 
a  tragedy  is  impending — no  matter  how 
provincial  the  family  may  be.  She  became 
a  Carroll  once  more. 

She  spoke  to  her  husband  about  it  when 
they  reached  their  room.  He  did  not  laugh 
at  her.  "They'll  get  themselves  talked 
about!"  he  said,  and  he  went  downstairs 
and  gave  Harry,  his  youngest  brother-in- 
law,  a  cigarette  from  a  feeling  of  family 
unity.  Heretofore  he  had  always  snubbed 
the  youngster. 

Harry,  too,  was  feeling  that  something 
was  wrong.  To  be  sure,  he  "had  lived," 
and  considered  himself  a  devil  with  the 
women,  but  he  had  a  high  ideal  of  con- 
ventional good  form — even  if  the  family 
name  were  not  concerned.  Archie  was  go- 
ing too  far,  and  Archie  was  old  enough  to 
know  better.  A  similar  feeling  of  appre- 
hension ran  through  the  rest  of  the  family. 
The  sense  of  common  peril  had  awakened 
the  clan  spirit  at  last. 

So,  after  luncheon,  where  Archie  and 
Molly  were  convincingly  silent  (being 
drowsy  after  their  spin  in  the  frosty  air),  the 
family,  as  if  by  tacit  consent,  combined  as  a 
unit  to  keep  the  guilty  pair  apart. 

This  was  quite  unnecessary,  because, 
though  the  two  had  become  friends  for 
life,  they  were  pretty  well  talked  out  and  a 
bit  tired  of  each  other  for  the  time  being. 
So  they  were  rather  relieved  to  find  fresh 
partners  for  the  walk  proposed  and  ar- 
ranged by  Aunt  Bella,  it  being  as  right  to 


walk  as  it  was  wrong  to  motor  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  though  walking  would  seem 
to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  work,  forbid- 
den by  the  Fourth  Commandment,  than 
was  motoring — which,  however,  was  more 
enjoyable  and  therefore  perhaps  more 
heinous. 

Though  the  family  efforts  were  unneces- 
sary they  were  nevertheless  good  for  the 
cause.  The  various  individuals  were  work- 
ing together  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  for 
a  common  family  purpose,  and  showing  one 
another  unsuspected  depths  of  family  feel- 
ing and  not  a  little  tact  and  resource.  Not 
once  was  the  object  of  their  zealous  eTorts 
named  aloud,  but  whatever  happened  now 
they  could  never  again  be  as  thoroughly 
unappreciative  of  one  another  as  in  the  old 
dreary  days  of  their  unacquaintance. 


The  denouement  arrived  with  dinner. 
Molly,  downstairs  before  any  of  her  guests 
— even  those  who  had  neither  husbands 
nor  wives  to  discuss  important  matters 
with  while  dressing,  met  Archie  and  Julia 
arriving  from  the  club. 

"We  came  early,"  they  explained,  "in 
order  to  send  off  that  hat-trunk  you  loaned 
us  for  the  children's  Christmas  presents." 
They  were  leaving  for  town  immediately 
after  dinner,  and  wished  to  be  rid  of  their 
impedimenta.  Molly  remarked  that  they 
would  find  it,  already  packed,  in  the  studio. 

"Then,"  said  Archie,  "let's  all  three  of 
us  run  down  to  the  station  with  it."  The 
car  was  still  chugging  outside.  "  John  is  a 
good  chauffeur,  but  a  stupid  courier. 
Come,  we  can  get  back  in  three  minutes." 

Molly  agreed  and  ran  upstairs  for  her 
wraps.  But  Julia  preferred  a  magazine  by 
the  warm  library  fireplace. 

By  the  time  Molly  returned  Aunt  Bella, 
not  being  obliged  to  talk  while  dressing, 
was  leaving  her  room. 

"Hurry,  Archie,"  called  Molly,  hearing 
the  approaching  footsteps. 

But  they  were  too  late.  As  Archie 
hastened  out  of  the  studio,  carrying  the 
borrowed  hat-trunk,  Aunt  Bella  appeared 
before  them  upon  the  landing  of  the  stair. 
She  heard  the  automobile  outside  pant- 
ing impatiently.  She  saw  Molly  dressed  in 
a  long  fur  coat  and  veil.  She  saw  Archie 
beside  her  at  the  door,  his  coat  collar 
turned  up.    In  his  hand  was  the  hat-box — 
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on  it  she  saw  Molly's  initials  gleaming  in 
the  hall  light.  She  "  saw  it  all  now."  She 
was  just  in  time.  Archie's  other  hand  was 
on  the  door-knob. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked 
wonderfully  achieving  a  light  manner. 

They  turned,  not  greatly  surprised,  and 
looked  up  at  their  Aunt.  "  To  the  station," 
answered  Archie  simply. 

"To  the  station!"  echoed  Aunt  Bella 
aghast.  "And  you?"  she  asked  Molly 
with  suppressed  emotion. 

"I'm  going  with  him."  Surely  even  a 
Carroll  conception  of  Sabbath  observance 
wouk'  permit  this. 

"Wny?"  asked  Aunt  Bella.  She  de- 
scended the  few  remaining  stairs.  "  Why !  " 

"Because  he  asked  me  to."  Molly 
looked  at  Archie.  They  both  felt  an  un- 
accountable current  in  the  atmosphere. 

"  I'll  take  you  along,  too,  Aunt  Bella,"  said 
Archie  lightly,  "  if  you'll  get  your  wraps." 

"No,"  said  Aunt  Bella.  They  were  not 
to  elude  her  so  easily. 

"Then,  come  on,  Molly.  There's  no 
time  to  lose." 

"No,"  repeated  Aunt  Bella.  "Molly 
will  remain  with  me,  I  think."  She  now 
stepped  between  them.  "Here  come  the 
others,"  she  whispered,  glancing  again  at 
Molly's  baggage,  hoping  that  Archie  would 
hide  it. 

"I  still  think  we  can  make  it,"  said 
Archie,  looking  at  his  watch.  He  did  not 
hide  the  little  trunk. 

"No,"  said  Aunt  Bella,  almost  inaudi- 
bly  this  time.  "No,  Archie,"  and  looked 
from  one  to  the  other.  There  was  an 
awkward  pause.  They  stood  looking  at 
one  another  wondering.  Some  of  the 
family  had  come  and  more  were  arriving 
upon  the  landing  of  the  stairs — an  excel- 
lent point  of  view  for  the  tableau:  Archie 
and  Molly  in  furs,  looking  guilty,  Aunt 
Bella  before  them  with  her  back  against 
the  door  looking  determined ;  the  automo- 
bile outside  panting  eloquently.  They  also 
"saw  it  all  now"  including  the  large 
initials. 

"What  did  I  tell  you!"  gasped  Sophia  in 
her  husband's  ear.  His  arm  went  around 
her. 

i '  Great  Scott !  Just  in  time ! ' '  whispered 
the  architect  to  the  younger  Bella. 

"Where  is  Herbert!"  wondered  the 
frightened  fiancee. 


"Here  comes  your  father,"  pleaded 
Aunt  Bella. 

At  this  point  Archie's  wife,  the  lazy 
Julia,  strolled  out  from  the  library  with 
a  book  in  her  hand,  saying  in  her  in- 
dolent manner,  "Oh,  Archie,  dear,  we 
forgot  to  put  in  this  cunning  little  fat 
Bible  Aunt  Bella  gave  little  Archie."  She 
stopped  abrupdy,  seeing  the  silent  assemb- 
led family  before  her.  "Why,  what's  the 
matter?"  she  asked  handing  Archie  the 
Bible. 

"Nothing,"  said  Archie  in  the  true  Car- 
roll manner,  as  opening  Molly's  hat-trunk 
he  disclosed  to  the  family  gaze  their  various 
appropriate  presents  to  his  beloved  chil- 
dren. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Aunt  Bella,  sinking  into 
a  chair  and  fanning  rapidly. 

"Nothing,"  said  Molly,  becoming  a 
Carroll  at  last,  but  hiding  her  face  all  the 
same  to  hide  her  irresistible  laughter. 

"  Nothing,"  "  Nothing,"  "  Nothing,"  ech- 
oed all  the  Carrolls  and  Carrolls-in-law. 

"Dinner  is  served,"  said  an  entering 
maid. 

"Aunt  Bella,"  said  Archie  with  an  odd 
look  on  his  face  as  he  offered  her  his  arm, 
"you  were  quite  right,  you  see.  There 
would  not  have  been  time  to  run  to  the 
station  and  back." 

"That's  just  what  we  wanted  to  tell 
you,"  said  the  other  Carrolls,  and  each 
nodded  and  cast  triumphant  glances  at  all 
the  rest — except  their  spouses — as  if  to 
say,  "  How  dare  you  suspect  anything  else!" 
Then,  laughing  nervously,  they  all  went 
out  to  dinner. 

"But  what  was  the  joke;  what  was  the 
joke?"  quavered  the  old  gentleman,  who 
had  seen  but  little  and  heard  less.  "  I've 
been  watching  you  two  with  your  heads 
together.     What  was  it  ?  " 

Archie  and  Molly  smiled  at  each  other — 
but  it  no  longer  made  even  Aunt  Bella 
quake. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  Molly.  "Archie 
and  I  have  concluded  that  this  is  a  pretty 
well-united  family  after  all." 

"Humph,"  said  the  venerable  head  of 
the  house,  with  the  racial  wisdom  shown 
only  by  the  very  old  or  the  very  young,  "  I 
could  have  told  you  that.  But  what  was 
he  packing  up  in  that  box,  eh  ? " 

"Oh,  that,"  she  whispered,  "was  the 
family  skeleton." 
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PEN  President  Taft  began 
his  campaign  last  summer 
by  going  to  Hot  Springs  and 
playing  golf,  some  of  his 
managers  in  the  Middle 
West  were  horrified.  "  Your 
man  will  have  to  give  up  that  rich  man's 
game,"  they  said  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Republican  Committee,  "if  he  wants  to 
be  elected."     The  Treasurer,   himself  a 
good  golfer,  told  them  not  to  worry.    Even 
Mr.   Roosevelt,  whose  sense  of  political 
effect  no  one  can  gainsay,  thought  it  was 
unwise  for  a  presidential  candidate  to  be 
photographed   in   golfing  costume.     Mr. 
Taft,  in  spite  of  all  warnings,  continued  to 
play  golf  and  to  be  photographed  on  the 
links.     On  election  night  his  picture  in 
golfing  clothes  appeared  in  every  restau- 
rant and  public  place  in  New  York,  and  he 
swept  the  country  with  a  triumphant  ma- 
jority. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  the  present  writ- 
er last  contributed  an  article  on  this  subject 
to  Scribner's  Magazine,  golf  was  still  in 
its  infancy  in  America  and  was  to  some  ex- 
tent a  society  fad.  In  those  days  it  was  a 
target  for  all  the  journalistic  wits,  from  Mr. 
Dooley  down.  To-day  no  one  plays  golf  in 
order  to  be  in  the  fashion.  Indeed,  there 
have  been  years  when  golf  at  Newport  and 
elsewhere  became  almost  extinct  in  the 
fashionable  world.  Yet  all  the  time  more 
men  were  playing,  more  clubs  were  being 
formed,  and  more  courses  laid  out.  And  so 
the  Western  managers  who  held  their 
hands  up  in  horror  at  the  mere  thought  of 
a  golfing  president  only  displayed  their 
ignorance.  The  professional  politician  is 
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generally  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  real- 
ize a  change  of  conditions.  But  Mr.  Roose- 
velt should  have  known  better.  It  is  a  fact 
that  golf  ranks  to-day  as  one  of  the  most 
popular,  if  not  the  most  popular,  of  ama- 
teur sports  in  America. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  games 
are  in  this  country.  First  and  foremost 
there  is  base-ball — a  great  game  and  one 
involving  all  the  best  qualities  of  sportsman- 
ship. But  who  plays  base-ball  after  he  has 
left  college  ?  Millions  go  every  year  to  see 
Casey  or  Murphy  or  Donlin  at  the  bat, 
just  as  the  Romans  went  to  see  their  gladi- 
atorial shows.  In  other  words,  base-ball 
for  any  one  who  has  left  college  is  either  a 
spectacle  or  a  profession.  It  cannot  be 
called  a  sport.  The  same  argument  applies 
to  foot-ball.  The  Yale  and  Harvard  game 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  exhibition  of  sports- 
manship to  be  seen  in  the  country.  Yet 
there  foot-ball  ends.  We  who  write,  alas! 
have  long  ago  left  the  arena  and  climbed  into 
the  stadium.  We  can  discuss  the  foreward 
pass  and  criticise  the  new  formation — but 
to  what  end  ?  What  care  I  if  Coy  runs  the 
length  of  the  field  or  Kennard  drops  a  goal 
from  half-way?  I  would  rather  have  one 
gallop  across  country,  or  hit  one  square 
drive  from  the  tee,  than  watch  fifty  games 
of  foot-ball. 

If  we  leave  base-ball  and  foot-ball  out  of 
the  question,  therefore,  as  sports  mainly  for 
boys  and  undergraduates,  with  what  other 
game  can  we  compare  golf?  Polo  has 
made  great  strides  in  America,  and  is  pos- 
sibly the  best  of  all  games  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  play  it — in  other  words,  for 
the  upper  ten  thousand.    It  is  out  of  the 
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question  for  a  man  of  moderate  means  to 
play  polo  unless  he  has  his  ponies  given 
him.  Racquets  and  court  tennis  are  games 
which  require  special  conditions  seldom 
obtainable,  and  have  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  out-door  games  in  the  true  sense. 
Most  of  us  rather  despised  lawn  tennis  in 
our  college  days  as  being  tame  and  almost 
effeminate,  though  in  later  life  we  appre- 
ciated it  more  and  more  as  we  learned  to 
prefer  skill  to  brute  force.  It  has  the  great 
advantage  of  requiring  few  accessories. 
The  smallest  communities  can  support  a 
tennis  club  at  little  cost,  so  that  the  game  is 
within  the  reach  of  nearly  every  one.  Un- 
questionably, more  people  in  the  country 
play  tennis  than  play  golf.  But  the  golfers 
are  on  the  increase,  and  will  go  on  increas- 
ing, because  there  is  no  game  which  is  so 
well  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  American 
life  and  character. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  a  great  thing  in  a 
community  where  business  is  all  important 
and  leisure  hard  to  come  by  to  have  a  game 
which  gets  you  out  into  the  open  into  fresh 
surroundings  and  which  you  can  play  only 
once  a  week  and  still  keep  in  fairly  good 
form.  Not  that  a  man  can  ever  play  abso- 
lutely first  class  golf  on  two  rounds  a  week; 
he  can,  however,  play  well  enough  to  get  all 
the  amusement  he  wants.  In  the  second 
place,  you  can  play  golf  up  to  any  age  and 
play  it  well.  Did  not  John  Ball  win  the 
Amateur  Championship  of  Great  Britain 
on  two  occasions  twenty  years  apart  ?  Was 
not  Charles  Hutchings  over  fifty  years  of 
age  when  he  won  for  the  first  time  ?  Yet  it 
would  be  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose 
that  to  play  well  does  not  require  many 
physical,  to  say  nothing  of  mental,  qualities. 
A  very  little  experience  will  soon  do  away 
with  the  idea  that  golf  is  a  game  for  weak- 
lings. Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  man  to  win  a  championship  who  is  not  in 
splendid  physical  condition.  At  Baltusrol 
last  year  Jerome  Travers,  who  is  generally 
in  excellent  training,  lost  in  the  finals  to 
Charles  Seely  simply  because  he  was  worn 
out.  The  ground  had  been  heavy  all  the 
week  and  the  play  exceptionally  tiring,  and 
the  stronger  man  won.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  test  of  nerve  and  stamina 
more  severe  in  games  than  a  championship 
tournament  at  golf  where  the  winner  has  to 
play  thirty-six  holes  a  day  throughout  the 
week.    An  old  and  decrepit  man  can  hit  a 


golf  ball  a  surprising  distance;  but  when  it 
comes  to  playing  with  first-class  players  and 
best  results  are  necessary,  not  only  is  every 
muscle  of  the  body  brought  into  play  but 
accuracy  of  eye  is  essential  and  mental 
control  all  important. 

I  remember  very  well  playing  a  match  not 
long  ago  with  a  certain  well-known  athlete 
who  does  not  often  appear  on  the  links.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  polo  players  in  the  country 
and  equally  good  at  racquets  or  in  the  ten- 
nis court.  We  were  playing  a  foursome 
and  only  had  time  for  ten  holes  before  lunch 
and  eighteen  after.  Our  prominent  athlete 
was  so  tired  out  that  he  could  not  even 
attempt  to  play  next  day.  Foot-ball,  of 
course,  is  far  harder  exercise  while  it  lasts; 
but  a  man  will  lose  far*  more  flesh  over  a 
golf  tournament  than  he  will  over  a  foot- 
ball match.  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  how- 
ever, to  labor  the  point.  The  game  is  so 
widely  spread  over  the  country,  and  has 
taken  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  community,  that 
the  man  who  takes  a  supercilious  view  of  it 
as  a  form  of  athletics  only  stultifies  himself. 
Watch  Fred  Herreshoff  drive  a  golf  ball  off 
the  tee  and  observe  Mike  Donlin  hit  a  fly 
into  the  outfield,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  which  requires  the  greater  muscular 
efficiency.  The  striker  it  is  true  has  to  hit 
a  ball  in  rapid  motion,  allowing  for  a  vari- 
ety of  curves.  But  he  can  hit  in  almost  any 
direction,  and  he  can  and  does  miss  about 
as  often  as  he  hits.  The  driver  is  hitting 
a  stationary  ball,  but  he  must  drive  in  one 
particular  direction  and  he  can't  afford  a 
single  bad  shot. 

In  its  mental  aspect  golf  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  of  games.  There  is  no  game 
where  it  is  so  easy  to  lose  one's  temper,  yet 
none  where  the  loss  of  temper  is  more  in- 
stantly fatal.  A  complete  control  of  the 
nerves  is  essential  to  success.  The  least 
hurrying  of  the  swing  caused  either  by  irri- 
tation over  a  previous  mistake  or  by  anxiety 
to  get  extra  distance  is  sure  to  result  in 
failure.  How  many,  many  matches  have 
we  lost  simply  because  we  could  not  forget 
the  short  putt  we  missed  through  careless- 
ness at  the  second  hole!  How  often  have 
we  topped  a  drive  simply  because  at  the 
previous  hole  our  opponent's  ball  jumped 
the  bunker  and  lay  dead  just  when  we 
thought  victory  was  ours  for  a  certainty. 
In  every  close  match  there  is  always  a  deci- 
sive turning  point  which  we  look  back  to  as 
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the  real  crisis,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  cause  of  defeat  has  been  lack  of  mental 
control  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Take  an 
example.  In  the  historic  match  between 
Travers  and  Travis  last  year  which  decided 
the  championship,  Travers  was  two  down 
with  only  four  holes  to  go.  At  the  next 
hole  he  had  a  stroke  of  luck  which  reduced 
the  lead  to  one.  Going  to  the  sixteenth 
Walter  Travis  got  into  a  bunker  with  his 
second,  thus  giving  up  his  lead  altogether. 
Now  Travis  very  rarely  makes  a  mistake 
of  that  sort,  especially  in  a  hole  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room  on  the  course.  The 
fact  that  he  had  just  lost  a  hole  which  but 
for  a  stroke  of  luck  he  would  certainly  have 
halved  undoubtedly  affected  his  nervous 
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control.  So  the  match,  which  he  almost  had 
in  his  pocket,  was  lost.  Yet  Walter  Travis 
is  the  most  perfect  example  we  have  of  the 
superiority  of  mind  over  matter.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  in  the  beginning  it  was  easier 
for  him  to  keep  his  temper  in  all  circum- 
stances than  it  was  for  any  other  man.  But 
he  realized  the  value  of  self-control,  and 
by  sheer  force  of  will  managed  to  acquire 
it.  The  result  was  that  though  he  learned 
the  game  in  middle  life,  and  at  a  time  when 
there  were  very  few  good  players  in  this 
country,  he  was  able  in  a  very  short  space 
to  go  over  to  England  and  beat  the  whole 
field  in  the  Amateur  Championship.  Some 
astonished  critics  said  that  his  victory  was 
a  fluke;   that  he  had  a  marvellous  streak 
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of  putting  which  might  never  occur  again. 
Sheer  nonsense — for  Travis  always  putts 
marvellously.  He  won  because  his  ability 
to  play  each  shot  as  he  intended  to  play  it 
was  greater  than  that  of  his  opponents — 
in  a  word,  his  mental  control  over  nerves 
and  muscles  was  more  complete.  How 
often  do  you  hear  a  player  apologize  for  a 
bad  shot  by  saying,  "I  had  to  avoid  the 
bunker  on  the  right,  or  the  long  grass  on  the 
left."  Travis  says,  "  There  is  a  space  forty 
or  fifty  yards  wide.    I  know  if  I  stand  up 


on  the  tee  and  hit  the  ball  in  the  middle  of 
the  club  it  is  bound  to  fall  somewhere 
within  that  width.  Consequently  I  oblit- 
erate the  bunker  and  the  long  grass  from 
my  mind  and  confine  my  attention  to  hit- 
ting the  ball  in  the  middle  of  the  club." 
It  sounds  so  simple;  yet  how  few  people 
can  acquire  that  habit  of  mind. 

Herein,  however,  lies  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  the  game  of  golf  to  the  American  dispo- 
sition. Concentration  of  purpose  is  surely 
a  characteristic  of  the  race.    The  English- 
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man  who  is  popularly  supposed  to  give  up 
more  time  to  games  than  any  one  else  will 
seldom  make  any  sacrifice  for  a  game.  If 
he  does  not  excel  quickly  at  one  game  he 
will  drt>p  it  and  try  something  else.  Also 
he  has  perhaps  a  greater  variety  to  choose 
from.  If  the  American  takes  up  anything 
at  all  he  generally  makes  up  his  mind  to 
succeed  at  all  events  to  the  top  of  his  capac- 
ity. Twelve  years  ago  there  was  not  an 
American  golfer  who  had  learned  the  game 
in  this  country  who  could  compete  with 
a  good  Scotch  or  English  player.  To-day 
Walter  Travis  and  Jerome  Travers  could, 
I  believe,  beat  any  pair  of  amateurs  in 
Great  Britain;  nor  has  there  ever  been  a 
pair  of  amateurs  in  Great  Britain  that  could 
beat  them  at  any  time  except  Ball  and 
Hilton  «t  their  best.  And  both  Travers 
and  Travis  owe  their*  excellence  largely 
to  their  concentration  of  purpose  and  com- 
plete control  of  nerves.  I  am  not  at  all  sure, 
moreover,  that  a  picked  team  of  college - 
boys  or  of  young  men  under  twenty-five 
would  not  beat  any  team  of  their  own  age 
that  could  be  picked  in  Great  Britain. 
There  are  innumerable  golfers  of  the 
undergraduate  age  in  Great  Britain,  but 
*they  are  apt  to  employ  their  energies  on  a 
number  of  different  games.  The  American 
specializes  and  attains  a  greater  accuracy. 
It  is  certainly  a  great  proof  of  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  American  character  that  in 
less  than  twenty  years  the  youth  of  the 
country  has  taken  up  golf,  learned  the 
game,  produced  one  world-wide  champion 
and  a  new  generation  of  golfers  who  could 
hold  their  own  in  Scotland  where  the  game 
has  been  played  for  centuries.  And  noth- 
ing could  prevent  golf  from  becoming  by 
far  the  most  popular  game  among  the 
grown  men  of  the  country  if  it  were  not  for 
one  drawback.  Whereas  in  Scotland  and 
England  seaside  golf  courses  existed  before 
the  early  Britons  wore  clothes  and  require 
little  or  no  preparation,  an  American  course 
can  only  be  made  and  kept  up  at  consid- 
erable expense.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  natural  golf  course  in  America;  and  if 
there  were  very  few  people  would  benefit, 
since  the  vast  majority  of  the  population 
live  so  far  from  the  sea.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  number  of  golf  courses  abroad  which 
were  not  on  the  sandy  dunes  by  the  sea  was 
a  negligible  quantity.  I  believe  that  the 
first  really  good  inland  courses  were  made 


in  America.  England  learned  from  Amer- 
ica that  while  you  could  never  make  a  St. 
Andrews  or  a  Prestwick  away  from  the  sea, 
you  could  produce  something  which  was 
almost  as  good  a  test  of  golf.  But  it  takes 
money  to  do  it,  and  consequently  golf  can 
never  be  as  inexpensive  a  game  here  as  it  is 
in  Great  Britain. 

And  there  is  another  hindrance  to  the 
popularity  of  the  game  which  is  really  the 
subject-matter  of  this  article.  We  started 
well  enough  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  by 
showing  how  to  make  a  good  golf  course 
inland.  Yet  there  has  been  practically  no 
improvement  in  that  direction  since  then, 
although  in  every  other  way  the  game  has 
made  great  strides.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
courses  in  this  country  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  real  golf  links  abroad. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  an  entirely  erro- 
neous standard  has  grown  up  so  that  it  is 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  in- 
troduce reforms.  Everything  now  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  older  players  who  want  the  path 
made  easy  for  them,  and  for  some  strange 
reason  the  younger  players  are  dumb. 
There  are  a  few  golfers  in  the  country  who 
have  steadily  set  themselves  to  keep  up 
the  real  standard,  like  Mr.  Herbert  Leeds, 
who,  I  believe,  was  responsible  not  only 
for  Myopia  but  for  the  nine-hole  course 
at  Bar  Harbor,- and  the  winter  course  at 
Aiken.  There  is  an  excellent  inland  course 
also  at  Manchester,  Vermont,  and  there  is 
Garden  City,  which  lately  has  been  much 
improved.  When  one  has  mentioned  these 
one  has  included  practically  all  the  links  in 
the  country  which  approach  in  interest  and 
quality  the  best  courses  abroad,  and  even 
these  fall  a  long  way  short  of  perfection. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  with  all  the  vast 
sums  of  money  expended  on  golf  links  in 
America,  so  few  courses  should  be  nearly 
good? 

The  defects  in  most  courses  I  should 
attribute  to  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  since 
money  is  an  essential,  the  affairs  of  the 
different  clubs  are  generally  in  the  hands 
of  the  older  men  who  supply  the  funds. 
The  older  men  not  only  want  things  made 
easy  for  them,  but  they  lack  the  imagina- 
tion of  youth.  The  Wheaton  and  Onwent- 
sia  courses  in  Chicago  were  the  two  best 
in  the  country  when  they  were  laid  out,  be- 
cause they  represented  the  last  word  in 
making   artificial   courses   at   that   time. 
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But  positively  no  advance  has  been  made 
since  then;  in  fact,  if  anything  they  have 
gone  backward,  because,  as  the  turf  has  im- 
proved, both  courses  have  become  far  too 
easy.  Their  main  difficulty  in  summer  is 
the  long  grass,  which  is  the  worst  feature 
of  the  game  in  America.  Take  Garden  City 
as  another  example.  Here  conditions  are 
most  favorable  and  no  one  can  doubt  that 
with  the  Long  Island  soil  and  climate  a 
really  interesting  course  might  be  con- 
structed.    As  it  is,  nearly  everything  is 


either  wrong  about  the  course  or  else  not 
quite  right  where  it  could  so  easily  be  right. 
Walter  Travis  did  a  great  deal  when  he  put 
in  about  fifty  new  bunkers  and  imitated  the 
eleventh  hole  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  last 
green.  That  one  change  in  itself  has  been 
a  tremendous  improvement.  Yet  he  had 
to  risk  any  amount  of  hostile  criticism,  and 
even  now  the  course  is  hardly  within  meas- 
urable distance  of  what  it  ought  to  be  if 
properly  laid  out. 

So  now  we  come  to  discuss  what  a  good 
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course  ought  to  be,  and  the  easiest  way  is 
to  illustrate  by  example.  Two  years  ago, 
seventy  men  in  this  country  subscribed  one 
thousand  dollars  apiece  in  order  to  buy 
land  and  lay  out  a  course  that  might 
not  only  equal  the  best  courses  abroad  but 
combine  as  far  as  possible  the  best  features 
of  all.  They  intrusted  Mr.  C.  B.  Macdon- 
ald  with  the  task  of  collecting  information 
and  adapting  the  materials  to  the  actual 
conditions.  In  two  years  the  course  has 
been  made  and  will  be  ready  for  play  this 
summer.  The  experiment  cannot  be  en- 
tirely successful  for  a  year  or  two,  since  it 
takes  time  to  produce  the  best  quality  of 
turf.  But  I  imagine  that  the  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  golf  will  become  at  once 
apparent. 
592 


To  begin  with,  you  have  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  sea  and  the  rolling  sandy 
hills  which  have  been  associated  with  the 
game  from  time  immemorial.  Surround- 
ings go  for  a  good  deal.  Who  would  pre- 
fer, let  us  say,  Sunningdale  in  England  to 
North  Berwick  in  Scodand,  even  if  tech- 
nically speaking  Sunningdale  were  the  bet- 
ter golf  course  of  the  two?  And  the  new 
National  course  on  the  Shinnecock  Hills 
will  certainly  challenge  comparison  with 
the  links  by  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  point  of 
natural  beauty.  Your  true  golfer  and  your 
true  sportsman  can  never  be  quite  satisfied 
when  he  is  playing  'round  suburban  lots, 
even  though  the  putting  greens  are  true 
and  the  club  house  only  thirty-five  minutes 
from  town.  At  the  present  moment  I  would 
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rather  play  on  the  old  course  at  Shinne- 
cock,  which  has  nearly  all  the.f  aults  that  in- 
genuity could  invent,  than  any  other  course 
in  the  country  simply  for  the  sake  of  the 
wide  sweep  of  ocean  and  down,  and  the 
sunset  over  Peconic  Bay  and  the  gleam 
of  water  on  a  thousand  inlets.  There  is  the 
true  links.  You  may  get  a  fairly  good  imi- 
tation of  it  further  inland,  but  when  you 
have  once  seen  the  real  painting  you  will 
never  be  content  with  a  chromo-lithograph. 

So  much  for  the  surroundings.  When  we 
come  to  particulars  it  will  be  observed  that 
most  American  courses  consist  of  a  long 
strip  of  turf  about  sixty  yards  wide  laid  put 
like  a  race  course,  with  long  grass  or  trees, 
or  bushes,  on  either  side.  Hazards  are- 
placed  at  stated  intervals,  generally  about 
1 20  yards  and  260  yards  from  the  tee,  in 
the  form  of  ditches  and  cops  stretching  at 
right  angles  across  the  course.  The  only 
difference  between  one  hole  arid  another  is 
the  difference  of  length.  Any  shot  off  the 
tee  suffices  as  long  as  it  carries  120  yards 
and  keeps  within  a  width  of  sixty  yards,  un- 
less it  is  an  exceptionally  long  and  straight 
shot,  when  it  goes  into  a  bunker  intended 
to  catch  a  second.  The  putting  greens 
are  large  and  flat  expanses  with  no  hazards 
near  them  so  that  the  approach  shot  be- 
comes as  simple  as  possible.  The  one 
thing  the  player  has  to  worry  about  is  the 
chance  of  a  bad  slice  or  pull.  If  he  goes 
a  yard  off  the  course  to  left  or  right  he 
will  probably  lose  his  ball  and  his  temper. 
There  is  no  variety  or  finesse  about  the 
game  under  such  conditions.  The  advan- 
tage of  skill  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
the  wonder  is  that  the  game  has  remained 
so  popular  as  it  is.  A  spirit  of  trade  union- 
ism seems  to  have  invaded  the  game.  Just 
as  it  is  made  impossible  nowadays  for  a 
good  bricklayer  to  lay  bricks  as  fast  as  he 
wants  to,  it  is  considered  wrong  that  the 
golfer  who  can  hit  the  ball  far  and  straight 
should  have  any  advantage  over  the  short 
and  inaccurate  driver.  As  for  the  finer 
points  of  the  game — putting  spin  on  the 
ball  to  stop  it,  etc. — the  idea  of  developing 
those  points  is  firmly  discouraged.  I  have 
already  mentioned  a  few  courses  which  do 
afford  opportunities  to  the  fine  player  and 
variety  to  all  classes.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
majority. 

The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  aimed  at  in 
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laying  out  a  course  is  to  attain  variety. 
Every  hole  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
different  from  all  the  rest,  and  each  should 
contain  in  itself  a  variety  of  possibilities. 
Roughly  speaking,  there  may  be  only  three 
or  four  underlying  principles,  but  these 
three  or  four  suggest  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions. We  might  begin,  for  simplicity's  sake, 
with  two  categories:  Holes  that  can  al- 
ways be  reached  in  one  shot,  and  holes  that 
generally  require  two  shots  or  more. 

It  should  be  easy  enough  to  make  a  short 
hole;  yet  how  few  really  good  short  holes 
are  there  in  existence.  The  first  requisite 
— and  this  is  very  important — is  that  not 
only  the  flag  should  be  visible  from  the  tee,  „ 
but,  if  possible,  every  bit  of  ground  be- 
tween the  tee  and  the  flag.  One  ought  to 
play  always  for  a  two  at  a  short  hole,  and 
one  can  only  do  that  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy when  the  flag  and  the  ground  round 
about  it  are  visible.  The  much  boasted 
Maiden  at  Sandwich  is  really  a  very  in- 
different hole  because  a  three  is  very  easy 
and  a  two  is  largely  a  matter  of  luck,  since 
in  playing  from  the  tee  the  entire  putting 
green  is  invisible.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  well  to  vary  the  short  holes  in  length 
so  as  to  get  every  kind  of  shot.  On  the 
National  links  the  shortest  hole  is  about 
140  yards.  The  shot  is  played  from  high 
ground  across  a  wide  bunker  on  to  a  small 
plateau  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
bunkers.  Where  the  hole  is  so  short  it 
should  be  made  as  difficult  as  possible;  con- 
sequently the  little  plateau  is  undulating 
and  slopes  off  on  every  side  toward  the 
bunkers.  The  nicest  accuracy  is  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  the  ball  on  the  green. 
With  the  wind  behind  the  shot  must  be 
played  with  a  good  deal  of  back  spin.  The 
bunker  in  front  of  the  green  is  deep  and 
sheer,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a 
topped  ball  to  run  through.  The  bunkers 
round  about  will  not  be  so  severe  because 
even  a  well  played  shot  may  just  run  over 
the  green  and  a  recovery  should  be  possible, 
though  difficult.  Lastly,  the  fact  that  the 
tee  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  little  pla- 
teau green  makes  the  distance  deceptive, 
and  calls  for  the  most  careful  judgment. 

The  next  hole  in  point  of  distance  is  the 
4th;  about  160  yards  in  length.  Here  the 
green  is  modelled  and  bunkered  exactly  as 
the  nth  hole  at  St.  Andrews  is,  and  more 
or  less  like  the  last  hole  at  Garden  City. 
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There  is  such  a  consensus  of  opinion  among 
good  golfers  that  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nth  at  St.  Andrews  is  not 
about  the  best  short  hole  in  the  world.  The 
green  in  this  case  is  a  good  deal  larger — 
the  distance  being  greater — but  it  is  undu- 
lating and  the  bunkers  to  left  and  right  and 
beyond  are  so  severe  that  a  mistake  is  apt 
to  be  expensive.  A  great  many  American 
players  have  criticised  the  new  bunkers 
at  the  last  hole  at  Garden  City  as  being  far 
too  difficult.  That  is  partly  because  they 
have  never  learned  to  play  out  of  deep 
bunkers — the  shot  really  is  not  difficult  if 
the  sand  is  soft — and  partly  because  they 
overlook  entirely  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
game.  A  shallow  patch  of  sand  is  the  worst 
kind  of  hazard  for  a  short  hole.  It  does 
not  affect  the  nerves  of  the  player  on  the 
tee  to  any  extent.  If  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst  and  he  goes  into  the  sand  he 
has  still  a  good  chance  of  a  three  after 
making  a  bad  tee  shot.  But  with  the  deep 
bunkers  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  knows 
that  a  mistake  will  be  disastrous,  if  not 
fatal.  The  moral  effect  of  the  bunker  is, 
therefore,  twice  or  three  times  as  great, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  good  golf  and  poor  golf.  The 
4th  hole  on  the  National  course  is  better 
than  the  nth  at  St.  Andrews  because  it 
has  a  water  hazard  right  in  front  of  the  tee 
to  punish  a  topped  shot.  But  between  the 
hazard  and  the  plateau  edge  of  the  green 
there  is  plenty  of  good  ground,  so  that  the 
player  has  the  option,  as  at  St.  Andrews, 
of  pitching  right  onto  the  green  or  of 
playing  a  low  running  shot. 

The  third  short  hole  is  a  copy  of  the 
Redan  at  North  Berwick  and  is  the  13th 
hole  on  the  National  links.  The  flag  should 
be  about  175  yards  from  the  tee  on  a  calm 
day.  Next  to  the  nth  at  St.  Andrews  the 
Redan  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  one-shot 
hole  in  the  world.  The  green  is  protected 
by  a  deep  bunker  in  front  and  is  so  narrow 
that  it  is  necessary  to  play  the  shot  with  a 
good  deal  of  back  spin  if  it  is  played  straight; 
but  the  conformation  of  the  ground  is  such 
that  the  bunker  may  be  avoided  by  playing 
to  the  right  and  allowing  the  ball  to  roll  in 
toward  the  hole  with  the  slope.  Either 
shot  requires  considerable  skill. 

There  you  have  three  short  holes  of 
three  different  lengths,  each  with  great  in- 
dividuality and  each  calling  for  great  accu- 


racy. It  would  be  practically  impossible 
for  a  bad  shot  to  get  near  the  hole  in  any 
case.  Notice  first,  that  in  each  case  all  the 
ground  between  the  tee  and  the  flag  is 
visible  from  the  tee,  and  secondly,  that  the 
bunkers  are  deep  and  very  near  the  hole. 
One  might  almost  say  that  a  short  hole 
cannot  be  a  good  one  unless  it  has  one  deep 
bunker  within  twenty  feet  of  the  flag. 

Now  we  come  to  the  two-shot  holes. 
These  are  of  great  variety  and  of  all  lengths, 
from  250  yards  up  to  500.  It  used  to  be 
considered  that  anything  between  200 
yards  and  350  was  bad  because  it  meant 
a  drive  and  a  mashie  shot.  Now  a  hole  of 
that  length  is  bad  on  the  ordinary  stereo- 
typed course  in  America  because  it  means 
that  you  can  miss  your  drive  and  go  about 
120  yards  and  still  be  about  as  well  off  as  a 
man  who  hits  his  drive  but  cannot  get 
home  in  less  than  two.  But  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  a  hole  of  any  dis- 
tance should  not  be  made  a  good  one  pro- 
vided it  is  not  over  500  yards.  Who  does 
not  know  those  courses  supposed  to  be 
first-class  simply  because  they  are  long, 
and  nearly  every  hole  is  marked  400  yards, 
and  is  described  as  a  fine  two-shot  hole? 
As  far  as  may  be,  every  hole  on  the  course 
should  have  a  distinct  length  of  its  own. 
On  the  National  Links  you  will  find  the 
following  approximate  distances:  140, 160, 
180,  240,  290,  310,  330,  360,  380,  400,  410, 
440, 460, 480, 500;  that  is  to  say,  only  three 
duplicates  out  of  eighteen. 

The  shortest  of  the  two-shot  holes  is  the 
nth,  or  Sahara,  copied  from  the  3d  at 
Sandwich.  The  principle  of  this  hole  is  one 
which  may  be  used  very  frequently  in  dif- 
ferent forms  and  disguises.  A  rough  plan 
will  explain  better  than  words.  The  driver 
can  risk  as  much  of  the  bunker  as  he 
likes.  If  he  goes  straight  on  the  hole  he 
must  carry  180  yards,  and  then  he  can  reach 
the  green  or  the  edge  of  the  green  and  has 
a  good  chance  of  a  three.  By  playing  more 
to  the  right  he  gets  a  carry  of  160  yards 
only  but  cannot  reach  the  green.  Still,  his 
approach  is  a  short  one  and  he  has  an  easy 
four  with  a  possible  three.  If  he  can  only 
carry  130  yards  or  120,  he  has  to  go  still 
further  to  the  right  and  has  a  long  and  dim- 
cult  approach,  so  that  the  hole  may  cost  him 
five  strokes.  In  other  words,  courage  and 
clean  hitting  are  rewarded,  while  for  the 
poorer  player  there  is  still  a  way  around. 
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The  same  principle  is  applied  at  the  5th 
hole,  which  will  be  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  country.  The  actual  distance 
from  tee  to  flag  is  about  290  yards — one 
would  have  said  the  worst  possible  distance 
for  a  hole — but  it  works  out  beautifully. 
The  hazard  in  this  case  is  water.  Here  it  is 
impossible  quite  to  reach  the  green,  but  the 
fine  driver  if  he  likes  to  take  a  risk  and 
go  almost  straight  for  the  hole,  may  get 
within  putting  distance  and  so  have  a  good 
chance  for  a  three.  But  the  least  slice  will 
carry  his  ball  into  Sebonac  Creek;  or  if  he 
fails  to  get  240  yards  he  will  have  a  difficult 
little  pitch  shot  onto  the  promontory.  The 
man  who  can  drive  200  yards  may  prefer  to 
play  fairly  well  to  the  left  so  as  to  be  sure  of 


easy  four.  Or,  if  he  cannot,  owing  to  wind, 
carry  that  distance,  he  can  carry,  say,  150 
yards  and  pull  his  ball  so  as  to  end  up  well 
to  the  left.  Otherwise  he  has  to  play 
straight  on  the  hole  which  is  protected  in 


Fifth.     Cape  hole. 

front  by  mounds  and  beyond  by  a  bunker, 
so  that  his  approach  is  extremely  difficult. 
There  is  a  bunker  to  the  right  about  180 
yards  from  the  tee  to  catch  a  sliced  drive. 
Another  splendid  example  is  the  9th 
hole ;  480  yards  with  a  gradual  slope  uphill 
all  the  way.  The  big  driver  can  carry  the 
bunker  in  a  direct  line  and  by  so  doing  can 
practically  get  home  in  two,  or  so  near 


Eleventh.     Sahara  hole. 

opening  the  hole;  but  then  he  has  a  long 
approach  onto  the  promontory.  Finally, 
the  short  driver  can  get  across  the  water  by 
playing  well  to  the  left  and  carrying  less 
than  100  yards;  but  he  has  a  long  second 
to  play  and  may  easily  take  a  five.  In  fact, 
the  hole  is  either  a  three  or  a  four  or  a  five, 
according  to  the  way  the  tee  shot  is  played. 
The  principle  of  the  "  Dog's  Hind  Leg," 
as  Old  Tom  Morris  used  to  call  it,  is  the 
underlying  feature  of  most  of  the  best  holes. 
The  8th  is  another  good  example.  Here  the 
hole  is  about  330  yards  long  and  the  ap- 
plication is  a  little  different.  The  long 
driver  does  not  play  straight  on  the  hole 
but  out  to  the  left.  If  he  can  carry  180 
yards,  his  second  shot  is  an  easy  run-up  to 
the  flag,  and  he  has  a  possible  three  and 


240 


Eighth.     Leven  hole. 


home  as  to  have  a  good  chance  of  a  four. 
The  poorer  driver  has  to  play  more  to  the 
right,  and  then  he  is  confronted  with  a  big 
carry  for  his  second  if  he  wants  to  play 
straight  on  the  hole.    If  he  is  afraid  cf  it, 
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he  must  play  his  second  ball  to  the  left, 
making  his  third  a  long  and  very  difficult 
approach.  The  green  itself,  by  the  way, 
standing  on  a  bluff  60  feet  above  Peconic 


Ninth  hole. 

Bay,  rivals  Point  Garry  at  North  Berwick 
for  picturesqueness. 

Then  there  is  the  two-shot  hole  where 
the  big  carry  is  on  the  second  shot,  like  the 
12  th  hole,  which  is  taken  from  the  Alps 
at  Prestwick,  and  the  7th  where  the  Punch 
Bowl  green  is  protected  by  a  very  severe 
bunker  across  the  front.  In  both  cases  the 
tee  shot  must  be  a  long  one  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  to  carry  the  bunker  with 
the  second.  Notice  here  that  in  each  case 
there  is  a  cross  bunker  which  has  to  be 
carried.  As  a  rule,  bunkers  going  at  right 
angles  across  the  course  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  modern  tendency  is  to  leave  them 
out  altogether;  in  fact,  the  modern  ten- 
dency is  rather  to  omit  all  bunkers.  It 
is  always  a  mistake  to  go  to  extremes. 
Much  depends  on  where  the  cross  bunker 
is  placed.  Garden  City  is  spoiled  by  the 
number  of  cross  hazards  which  occur 
about  250  yards  from  the  tee,  just  in  the 
place  to  catch  a  very  fine  drive  on  a  calm 
day.  They  really  are  bad  hazards  in  every 
way,  for  they  only  catch  very  good  drives 
t  seconds  which  are  so  bad  as  to  be  hardly 


worth  punishing.  But  put  your  cross 
bunker  320  yards,  or  330  yards,  from  the 
tee,  so  that  the  actual  distance  of  the  cany 
is  about  350,  then  matters  are  different. 
The  best  drive  cannot  reach  the  bunker, 
and  you  must  hit  a  really  fine  second  in 
order  to  carry  it.  There  is  no  prettier  shot 
in  golf  than  a  second  played  with  a-brassie 
over  a  bunker  onto  the  green  where  the 
carry  is  considerable.  Always  remember 
that  it  is  far  more  important  to  punish  the 
indifferent  or  sloppy  shots  than  the  very 
bad  ones.  The  very  bad  ones  punish  them- 
selves through  loss  of  distance.  Neither  of 
these  fine  two-shot  holes  is  spoiled  when 
the  wind  is  against  the  player.  The  great 
beauty  of  the  Alps  Hole  at  Prestwick  is  that 
the  middle  part  of  the  hole  is  so  well  bunk- 
ered that  the  second  shot  is  always  a  difli- 


Seventeenth.     Bottle-neck  hole. 

cult  one,  even  when  you  have  to  play  short 
of  the  final  hazard.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
leave  yourself  in  such  a  position  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  reach  the  green  with  the 
third.  The  Alps  is  never  a  bad  hole  in 
any  wind. 
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Lastly,  there  is  the  Bottle-neck  hole. 
Here  the  principle  is  of  a  different  nature 
and  should  not  be  used  often.  One  Bottle- 
neck hole,  however,  is  an  excellent  feature 
of  a  good  course.  In  this  hole  the  drive  is 
up  into  a  narrow  space  like  the  neck  of  a 
bottle — the  further  you  go  the  more  con- 
fined the  space  is.  There  are  at  least  three 
ways  of  playing  the  hole.  If  you  are  a  long 
driver  and  also  very  straight,  you  can  drive 
right  into  the  neck  and  then  you  have  an 
approach  of  only  140  yards  with  the  flag  in 
view  and  an  open  course.  If  you  are  afraid 
of  taking  that  chance,  you  can  play  short 
with  an  iron  about  150  yards  where  the 
course  is  wide  and  still  get  home,  but  you 
have  a  very  long  second,  with  a  good 
chance  of  being  bunkered  at  the  finish.  Or 
again,  if  you  are  sure  of  a  long  carry,  you 
can  play  to  the  left,  carrying  the  bunkers  at 
a  distance  of  somewhere  between  150  and 
190  yards;  but  then  you  have  to  approach 
over  a  bunker. 

Notice  that  the  great  charm  about  all 
these  holes  lies  in  the  variety  of  play.  There 
is  nearly  always  an  option  to  be  exercised. 
The  player  must  place  his  ball  off  the  tee 
with  reference  to  the  second  shot,  and  as  a 
rule  he  can  only  get  in  the  very  best  posi- 
tion if  he  is  a  long  and  accurate  driver. 
But  the  player  with  less  distance  can  still 
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equalize  matters  on  the  second  shot  if  he 
is  capable  of  negotiating  difficulties.  And 
there  should  always  be  a  way  of  safety 
even  for  the  very  short  driver.  A  man 
should  be  punished  badly,  not  for  being  a 
poor  player,  but  for  not  playing  up  to  his 
game.  The  National  links  will  have  no 
terrors  for  those  who  obey  the  first  law  of 
golf,  which  is  to  hit  the  ball  in  the  middle 
of  the  club. 

In  placing  your  hazard  remember  that 
you  cannot  have  too  many  bunkers  around 
the  putting  greens.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
have  too  many  bunkers  on  any  course 
where  bunkers  have  to  be  made  artificially. 
The  abomination  of  most  courses  in  this 
country  is  long  grass.  I  believe  that  golf 
would  be  twice  as  popular  in  America  to- 
day if  long  grass  and  bushes  were  abso- 
lutely abolished  and  the  possibility  of  a 
lost  ball  practically  eliminated.  To  pre- 
vent a  topped  ball  running  a  great  distance 
from  the  tee  it  is  well  to  leave  the  grass  two 
or  three  inches  long  for  a  distance  of  100 
yards  or  so  from  the  tee.  It  should  be  just 
long  enough  to  make  the  lie  of  the  ball 
difficult,  but  not  long  enough  to  conceal  it. 
In  the  same  way,  at  the  side  of  the  fair 
green,  the  grass  should  be  left  rough  but 
short.  Side  bunkers  are  better  than  long 
grass  in  any  case,  and  if  variety  is  needed 
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a  few  patches  of  long  grass  may  be  left 
about  the  size  of  pot  bunkers. 

There  are  many  other  features  about  the 
National  Links  which  will  make  the  course 
famous;  for  example,  the  undulating  putt- 
ing greens,  the  absence  of  blind  holes — 
nearly  every  tee  commands  a  view  of  the 
entire  length  of  the  hole — and  the  size  of  the 
bunkers.  But  the  main  achievement  is 
that. a  course  has  been  produced  where 


every  hole  is  a  good  one  and  presents  a 
new  problem.  That  is  something  which 
has  never  yet  been  accomplished,  even  in 
Scotland;  and  in  accomplishing  it  here, 
Mr.  Macdonald  has  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  golf.  In  future  every  golf  club  win 
have  to  conform  to  the  new  idea  by  mak- 
ing its  course  as  good  as  nature  will 
allow,  and  the  benefit  to  the  game  will  be 
incalculable. 


JOHN    MARVEL,  ASSISTANT 

BY   THOMAS    NELSON    PAGE 

Illustration   by  James   Montgomery  Flagg 


XVI 


MY  NEW  LODGINGS 


HE  room  I  took  when  I  left 
Mrs.  Kale's  was  only  a  cup- 
board some  nine  feet  by  six 
in  the  little  house  I  have  men- 
tioned; but  it  was  spotlessly 
clean,  like  the  kind-looking, 
stout,  blue-eyed  Teuton  woman  who,  with 
skirt  tucked  up,  came  to  the  door  when  I 
applied  for  lodging,  and,  as  the  price  was 
nearer  my  figure  than  any  other  I  had  seen, 
I  closed  with  Mrs.  Loewen  and  the  after- 
noon I  left  Mrs.  Kale's  sent  my  trunk  over 
in  advance.  It  held  the  entire  accumula- 
tion of  my  life.  There  was  something  about 
the  place  and  the  woman  that  attracted  me. 
As  poor  as  the  house  was,  it  was  beyond 
the  squalid  quarter  and  well  out  in  the  edge 
of  the  city,  with  a  bit  of  grass  before  it,  and 
there  were  not  only  plants  in  the  windows 
well  cared  for;  but  there  was  even  a  rose- 
bush beside  the  door  making  a  feeble  at- 
tempt to  clamber  over  it  with  the  aid  of 
strings  and  straps  carefully  adjusted. 

The  only  question  my  landlady  asked  me 
was  whether  I  was  a  musician,  and  when 
I  told  her  no,  but  that  I  was  very  fond  of 
music,  she  appeared  satisfied.  Her  hus- 
band, she  said,  was  a  drummer. 

I  asked  if  I  might  bring  my  dog,  and  she 
assented  even  to  this. 

When  I  bade  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Kale  and 


my  friends  at  the  boarding-house,  I  was 
pleased  at  the  real  regret  they  showed  at 
my  leaving.    Miss  Pansy  and  Miss  Pinky 
came  down  to  the  drawing-room  in  their 
"best"  to  say  good-bye;  Miss  Pinky  with 
her  "scratch"   quite  straight.     And  Miss 
Pansy  said  if  they  ever  went  back  home  she 
hoped  very  much  I  would  honor  them  by 
coming  to  see  them,  while  Miss   Pinky, 
with  a  more  practical  turn,  hoped  I  would 
come  and  see  them  "there — and  you  may 
even  bring  your  dog  with  you,"  she  added, 
with  what  I  knew  was  a  proof  of  real 
friendship.     I  promised  faithfully  to  come, 
for  I  was  touched  by  the  kindness  of  the 
two  old  ladies  who,  like  myself,  had  slipped 
from  the  sphere  in  which  they  had  be- 
longed, and  I  was  rather  grim  at  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  had  been  brought  there  by 
others,  while  I  had  no  one  to  blame  but 
myself — a  solemn  fact  I  was  just  beginning 
to  face. 

When  I  walked  out  of  the  house  I  was 
in  a  rather  low  state  of  mind.  I  felt  that 
it  was  the  last  day  when  I  could  make  any 
pretension  to  being  a  gentleman.  I  had 
been  slipping  down,  down,  and  now  I  was 
very  near  the  bottom.  So  I  wandered  on 
in  the  street  with  Dix  at  my  heels  and  my 
pistol  in  my  pocket. 

Just  then  a  notice  of  a  concert,  placarded 
on  a  wall,  caught  my  eye,  and  I  gave  my- 
self a  shake  together  as  an  unmitigated  ass, 
and  determined  suddenly  that  I  needed 
some  amusement  and  that  a  better  use  for 
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the  pistol  would  be  to  sell  it  and  go  to  the 
concert.  I  would,  at  least,  be  a  gentleman 
once  more,  and  then  to-morrow  I  could 
start  afresh.  So  I  hunted  up  a  pawnshop 
and  raising  from  the  villain  who  kept  it  a 
few  dollars  on  my  pistol,  had  a  good  supper 
and  then  went  to  the  symphony.  As  it 
happened,  I  got  one  of  the  best  seats  in  the 
house.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me — a  revo- 
lution in  my  thoughts  and  feelings:  the 
great  audience,  gay  with  silks  and  flowers 
and  jewels,  filling  up  all  the  space  about 
and  above  me  rising  up  to  the  very  top  of 
the  vast  auditorium.  I  did  not  have  time 
at  first  to  observe  them,  I  only  felt  them; 
for  just  as  I  entered  the  Director  came  out 
and  the  audience  applauded.  It  exhila- 
rated me  like  wine;  I  felt  as  if  it  had  been 
myself  they  were  applauding.  Then  the 
music  began:  The  "Tannhauser  Over- 
ture." It  caught  me  up  and  bore  me  away: 
knighthood,  and  glory,  and  love  were 
all  about  me;  the  splendor  of  the  contest; 
the  struggle  in  which  a  false  step,  a  cow- 
ardly weakness  might  fling  away  the  world; 
the  reward  that  awaited  the  victor,  and  the 
curse  if  he  gave  way,  till  I  found  myself 
dazzled,  amazed,  and  borne  down  by  the 
deluge  of  harmonious  sound — and  could 
do  nothing  but  lie  drifting  at  the  mercy  of 
the  whelming  tide,  and  watch,  half -drowned, 
whatever  object  caught  my  eye.  The  first 
thing  I  took  in  was  the  tall  old  Drummer 
who  towered  above  the  great  bank  of  dark 
bodies  with  swaying  arms.  Still  and  sol- 
emn he  appeared  out  of  the  mist,  and 
seemed  like  some  landmark  which  I  must 
hold  on  to  if  I  would  not  be  swept  away. 
I  held  on  to  him  and  felt  somehow  as 
if  he  were  the  one  to  whom  the  Director 
looked — the  centre  of  all  the  music  and 
pomp  and  mystery,  and  I  must  keep  him 
in  sight. 

I  don't  know  much  of  what  came  on  the 
programme  after  that;  for  I  was  waked  by 
the  storm  of  applause  which  followed  and 
during  the  intermission  I  looked  about  at 
the  audience  around  me.  They  filled  the 
house  from  floor  to  roof;  every  seat  was 
occupied,  and  the  boxes  looked  like  banks 
of  flowers.  All  the  faces  were  strange  to 
me,  though,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
lonely  again,  and  was  turning  to  my  old 
Drummer,  when,  sweeping  the  boxes,  my 
eye  fell  on  a  girl  who  caught  me  at  once. 
She  was  sitting  a  little  forward  looking 


across  toward  the  orchestra  with  so  serious 
an  expression  on  her  lovely  face  that  I  felt 
drawn  to  her  even  before  I  took  in  that  she 
was  the  girl  I  had  seen  on  the  train  and 
whom  I  had  handed  into  her  carriage.  As 
I  gazed  at  her  this  came  to  me — and  with 
it  such  a  warm  feeling  about  my  heart  as 
I  had  not  had  in  a  long  time.  I  looked  at 
the  men  about  her,  one  of  whom  was  the 
clergyman,  Dr.  Capon,  and  the  next  instant 
all  my  blood  was  boiling;  there,  bending 
down  over  her,  talking  into  her  ear,  so 
close  to  her  that  she  had  to  sit  forward  to 
escape  his  polluting  touch,  was  the  gambler 
whom  I  had  heard  say  not  three  weeks 
before  that  every  American  girl  was  open 
to  a  proposal  from  him.  I  don't  know 
really  what  happened  after  that.  I  only 
remember  wishing  I  had  my  pistol  back — 
and  being  glad  that  I  had  pawned  it,  not 
sold  it;  for  I  made  up  my  mind  anew  in 
that  theatre  that  night  to  live  and  succeed, 
and  preserve  that  girl  from  that  adventurer. 
When  the  concert  was  over  I  watched  the 
direction  they  took,  and  made  my  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  exit  by  which  they 
would  go  into  the  foyer.  There  I  waited 
and  presently  they  came  along.  She  was 
surrounded  by  a  little  party  and  was 
laughing  heartily  over  something  one  of 
them  had  just  said,  and  was  looking,  in  the 
rich  pink  wrap  which  enveloped  her,  like 
a  rich  pink  rosebud.  I  was  gazing  at  her 
intently,  and  caught  her  eye,  and  no  doubt 
struck  by  my  look  of  recognition,  she 
bowed.  She  had  not  really  thought  of  me, 
she  was  still  thinking  of  what  had  been  said, 
and  it  was  only  a  casual  bow  to  some  one 
in  a  crowd  who  knows  you  and  catches 
your  eye;  but  it  was  a  bow,  and  it  was  a 
smiling  one,  but  again  that  warm  feeling 
surged  about  my  heart  which  had  come 
when  I  met  her  on  the  street.  The  next 
second  that  fellow  came  along.  He  was 
taller  than  most  of  the  crowd,  and  well 
dressed,  was  really  a  handsome  enough 
fellow  but  for  his  cold  eyes  and  hard  look. 
The  eyes  were  too  bold  and  the  chin  not 
bold  enough.  He  was  walking  beside  a 
large,  blondish  girl  with  shallow  blue  eyes, 
who  appeared  much  pleased  with  herself 
or  with  him,  but  at  the  moment  he  was 
bowing  his  adieux  to  her  while  she  was 
manifestly  trying  to  hold  on  to  him. 

"I  don't  think  you  are  nice  a  bit"  I 
heard  her  say,  petulantly,  as  they  came 
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up  to  me.  "  You  have  not  taken  the  least 
notice  of  me  to-night." 

This  he  evidently  repudiated,  for  she 
pouted  and  smiled  up  at  him.  "  Well,  then, 
I'll  excuse  you  this  time,  but  you  needn't  be 
running  after  her.    She  won't " 

I  did  not  hear  the  rest.  I  was  thinking 
of  the  girl  before  me. 

He  was  looking  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  before  him,  and  the  next  moment 
was  elbowing  his  way  to  overtake  my 
young  lady.  Close  to  him  in  the  crowd, 
as  he  came  on,  stood  Mrs.  Starling's 
daughter,  painted,  and  in  her  best  finery, 
and  I  saw  her  imploring  eyes  fastened  on 
him  eagerly.  He  glanced  at  her  and  she 
bowed  with  a  gratified  light  dawning  in  her 
face.  I  saw  his  face  harden.  He  cut  her 
dead.  Poor  girl!  I  saw  her  pain  and  the 
look  of  disappointment  as  she  furtively 
followed  him  with  her  eyes.  He  pushed 
on  after  my  young  lady.  But  I  was  ahead 
of  him.  Just  before  he  Beached  her,  I 
slipped  in  and  when  he  attempted  to  push 
by  I  stood  firm  before  him. 

"Beg  pardon,"  he  said,  trying  to  put  me 
aside  to  step  ahead  of  me.  I  turned  my 
head  and  looked  him  in  the  face. 

"I  beg  your  pardon." 

"Oh!"  he  said.  "How  do?  Let  me 
by." 

"  To  ply  your  old  trade  ?  "  I  asked,  look- 
ing into  his  eyes,  over  my  shoulder. 

"Ah!"  I  saw  the  rage  come  into  his 
face  and  he  swore  some  foreign  oath.  He 
put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  to  push  me 
aside;  but  I  half  turned  and  looked  him 
straight  in  the  eyes  and  his  grasp  relaxed. 
He  had  felt  my  grip  once — and  he  knew  I 
was  not  afraid  of  him,  and  thought  I  was 
a  fool.    And  his  hand  fell. 

I  walked  in  front  of  him  and  kept  him 
back  until  the  party  with  my  young  lady  in 
it  had  passed  quite  out  of  the  door,  and 
then  I  let  him  by.  For  that  evening,  at 
least,  I  had  protected  her. 

I  walked  to  my  lodging  with  a  feeling  of 
more  content  than  I  had  had  in  a  long 
time.  My  heart  had  a  home  though  I  had 
none.  It  was  as  if  the  shell  in  which  I  had 
been  cramped  so  long  were  broken  and  I 
should  at  last  step  out  into  a  new  world. 
I  had  a  definite  aim,  and  one  higher  than  I 
ever  had  had  before.  I  was  in  love  with  that 
girl  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  win  her. 
As  I  walked  along  through  the  gradually 
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emptying  streets  my  old  professor's  words 
came  to  me.  They  had  been  verified.  -I 
reviewed  my  past  life  and  saw  as  clearly 
as  if  in  a  mirror  my  failures  and  false  steps. 
I  had  moped  and  sulked  with  the  world; 
I  had  sat  in  my  cubby  hole  of  an  office  with 
all  my  talents  as  deeply  buried  as  if  I  had 
been  under  the  mounds  of  Troy,  and  had 
expected  men  to  unearth  me  as  though  I 
had  been  treasure. 

It  may  appear  to  somfe  that  I  exaggerated 
my  feeling  for  a  girl  whom  I  scarcely  knew 
at  all.  But  love  is  the  least  conventional* 
of  passions;  his  victory  the  most  unex- 
pected and  unaccountable.  He  may  steal 
into  the  heart  like  a  thief  or  burst  in  like 
a  robber.  The  zephyr  is  not  so  wooing, 
the  hurricane  not  so  furious.  Samson  and 
Hercules  lose  their  strength  in  his  presence 
and,  shorn  of  their  power,  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. Mightier  than  Achilles,  wilier 
than  Ulysses,  he  leads  them  both  captive, 
and,  behind  them  in  his  train,  the  long  line 
of  captains  whom  Petrarch  has  catalogued 
as  his  helpless  slaves.  Why  should  it  then 
be  thought  strange  that  a  poor,  weak,  fool- 
ish, lonely  young  man  should  fall  before 
him  at  his  first  onset!  I  confess,  I  thought 
it  foolish,  and  yet  so  weak  was  I  that  I 
welcomed  the  arrow  that  pierced  my  heart, 
and  as  I  sauntered  homeward  through  the 
emptying  streets,  I  hugged  to  my  breast 
the  joy  that  I  loved  once  more. 

As  I  was  on  the  point  of  ringing  the  door- 
bell there  was  a  heavy  step  behind  me, 
and  there  was  my  old  Drummer  coming 
along.  He  turned  in  at  the  little  gate. 
And  I  explained  that  I  was  his  new  lodger 
and  had  been  to  hear  him  play. 

"  Ah !   You  mean  to  hear  the  orchestra  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't.  I  meant,  to  hear  you — I 
went  to  the  concert,  but  I  enjoyed  you 
most." 

"Ah!"  he  chuckled  at  the  flattery,  and 
let  me  in,  and  taking  a  survey  of  me,  in- 
vited me  to  come  and  have  a  bit  of  supper 
with  him,  which  I  accepted.  His  wife 
came  in  and  waited  on  us,  and  he  told  her 
what  I  had  said,  with  pleasure,  and  she 
laughed  over  it  and  rallied  him  and  accept- 
ed it,  and  accepted  me  instantly  as  an  old 
friend.     It  gave  me  a  new  feeling. 

A  few  minutes  later  there  was  another 
arrival.  A  knock  on  the  street  door,  and 
the  mother  smiling  and  winking  at  her 
husband,  went  and  let  in  the  new  comers: 
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a  plump,  round-cheeked  girl,  the  mingled 
Kkeness  of  her  two  parents,  with  red  cheeks, 
blue  eyes,  smooth  flaxen  hair  and  that 
heifer-like  look  of  shyness  and  content 
which  Teuton  maidens  have,  and  behind 
her  a  strapping  looking  young  fellow  with 
powerful  shoulders,  and  a  neck  cased  in  "a 
net  of  muscles,  a  clear  pink  skin  and  blue 
eyes,  and  with  a  roll  in  his  gait  partly  the 
effect  of  his  iron  muscles  and  partly  of  mere 
bashfulness.  I  was  introduced  and  the 
first  thing  the  mother  did  was  to  repeat  de- 
"lightedly  the  compliment  I  had  paid  the 
father.  It  had  gone  home,  and  the  simple 
way  the  white  teeth  shone  around  that 
little  circle  and  the  pride  the  whole  family 
took  in  this  poor  bit  of  praise,  told  their 
simplicity  and  warmed  my  heart.  The 
father  and  mother  were  evidently  pleased 
with  their  daughter's  young  man — for  the 
mother  constantly  rallied  the  daughter 
about  Otto  and  Otto  about  her,  drawing 
the  father  in  with  sly  looks  and  knowing 
tosses  of  her  head,  and  occasionally  glanc- 
ing at  me  to  see  if  I  too  took  in  the  situa- 
tion. Although  I  did  not  yet  know  a  word 
of  their  language,  I  could  understand 
perfectly  what  she  was  saying,  and  I  never 
passed  an  evening  that  gave  me  a  better 
idea  of  family  happiness,  or  greater  satis- 
faction. When  I  went  up  to  my  little  room 
I  seemed,  somehow,  to  have  gotten  into  a 
world  of  reality  and  content:  a  new  world. 

I  awaked  in  a  new  world — the  one  I  had 
reached  the  night  before:  the  land  of  hope 
and  content — and  when  I  came  down 
stairs  I  was  as  fresh  as  a  shriven  soul,  and 
I  walked  out  into  the  street  with  Dix  at 
my  heel,  as  though  I  owned  the  earth. 

The  morning  was  as  perfect  as  though 
God  had  just  created  light.  The  sky 
was  as  blue  and  the  atmosphere  as  clear 
as  though  the  rain  that  had  fallen  had 
washed  away  with  the  smoke  all  impurity 
whatsoever,  and  scoured  the  floor  of 
Heaven  afresh. 

Elsa,  with  her  chequered  skirt  turned 
back  and  a  white  apron  about  her  comely 
figure,  was  singing  as  she  polished  the  outer 
steps,  before  going  to  her  work  in  a  box 
factory,  and  the  sun  was  shining  upon  her 
bare  head  with  its  smooth  hair,  and  upon 
the  little  rose-bush  by  the  door,  turning  the 
rain-drops  that  still  hung  on  it  into  jewels. 
She  stopped  and  petted  Dix,  who  had  fol- 
lowed me  down  stairs,  and  Dix,  who,  like 


his  master,  loved  to  be  petted  by  a  pretty 
woman,  laid  back  his  ears  and  rubbed  his 
head  against  her.     And,  an  hour  later,  a 
group  of  little  muddy  boys  with  their  books 
in  their  hands   had   been  beguiled  by  a 
broad  puddle  on  their  way  to  school  and 
were  wading  in  the  mud  and  laughing  over 
the  spatters  and  splotches  they  were  getting 
on  their  clothes  and  ruddy  faces.     As  I 
watched  them,  one  who  had  been  squeezed 
out  of  the  fun  and  stood  on  the  sidewalk 
looking  on  and  laughing,  suddenly  seized 
with  fear  or  envy,  shouted  that  if  they 
did  "not  come  on,  Mith  Thelly  would 
keep  them  in  " ;  and,  stricken  with  a  sudden 
panic,  the  whole  little  flock  of  sand-pipers 
started  off  and  ran  as  hard  as  their  dumpy 
legs  would  carry  them  around  the  corner. 
I  seemed  to  be  emancipated. 

I  made  my  breakfast  on  a  one-cent  loaf 
of  bread,  taking  a  little  street  which,  even 
in  that  section,  was  a  back  street,  to  eat  it 
in,  and  for  butter  amused  myself  watching 
a  lot  of  little  children  (among  the  last  of 
whom  I  recognized  my  muddy  boys,  who 
must  have  found  another  puddle)  lagging 
in  at  the  door  of  a  small  old  frame  building, 
which  I  knew  must  be  their  school,  though 
I  could  not  understand  why  it  should  be  in 
such  a  shanty  when  all  the  public  schools 
I  had  seen  were  the  most  palatial  struct- 
ures. 

I  took  the  trouble  to  go  by  that  day  and 
look  at  the  house  on  the  corner.  It  was 
as  sunny  as  ever. 


XVII 

ENTER  PECK 

It  happened  that  the  building  in  which  I 
had  taken  an  office  bore  a  somewhat  ques- 
tionable reputation.  I  had  selected  it  be- 
cause it  was  cheap,  and  it  was  too  late  when 
I  discovered  i  ts  character.  I  had  no  money 
to  move.  The  lawyers  in  it  were  a  nonde- 
script lot — criminal  practitioners,  straw- 
bail  givers,  haunters  of  police  courts,  etc.; 
and  the  other  occupants  were  as  bad — ad- 
venturers with  wild-cat  schemes,  cranks, 
visionaries  with  fads,  frauds,  gamblers, 
and  thieves  in  one  field  or  another,  with 
doubtless  a  good  sprinkling  of  honest  men 
among  them. 

It  was  an  old  building  and  rather  out  of 
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the  line  of  the  best  growth  of  the  city,  but 
in  a  convenient  and  crowded  section.  The 
lower  floor  was  occupied  with  pawn  shops 
and  ticket-scalpers'  offices,  on  the  street; 
and  at  the  back,  in  a  sort  of  annex  on  an 
alley,  was  a  saloon  known  as  Mick  Raf- 
fity's;  the  owner  being  a  solid,  double- 
jointed  son  of  Erin,  with  blue  eyes  as  keen 
as  tacks;  and  over  this  saloon  was  the 
gambling  house  where  I  had  been  saved  by 
finding  Pushkin. 

On  the  second  floor,  the  best  offices  were 
a  suite  occupied  by  a  lawyer  named  Mc- 
Sheen,  whom  I  had  also  seen  in  the  gam- 
bling house,  and  whom  I  was  to  come  to 
know  very  well. 

Coll  McSheen  was  a  person  of  consider- 
able distinction,  after  its  own  kind,  as  was 
the  shark  created  with  other  fish  of  the  sea 
after  its  kind :  a  lawyer  of  unusual  shrewd- 
ness, a  keen  political  boss,  and  a  successful 
business  man.  He  occupied  a  large  suite 
of  offices  in  the  building  in  which  I  had 
rented  a  cubby-hole  looking  out  on  a  nar- 
row well  opposite  the  rear  room  of  his  suite. 

McSheen  was  a  large,  brawny  man,  with 
a  broad  face,  a  big  nose,  blue  eyes,  grizzled 
black  hair,  a  tight  mouth  and  a  coarse  fist. 
He  would  have  turned  the  scales  at  two 
hundred,  and  he  walked  with  a  step  as 
light  as  a  sick-nurse's.  The  first  time  I 
ever  saw  him  was  when  I  ran  into  him 
suddenly  in  a  winding,  unswept  back  stair- 
way that  came  down  on  an  alley  from  the 
floor  below  mine  and  was  used  mainly  by 
those  in  a  hurry,  and  I  was  conscious  even 
in  the  dim  light  that  he  gave  me  a  look  of 
great  keenness.  As  he  appeared  in  a  hurry 
I  gave  way  to  him,  with  a  "  Beg  pardon " 
for  my  unintentional  jostle,  to  which  he 
made  no  reply  except  a  grunt.  I,  however, 
took  a  good  look  at  him  as  he  passed  along 
under  a  street  lamp,  with  his  firm  yet  noise- 
less step — as  noiseless  as  a  cat's — and  the 
heavy  neck  and  bulk  gave  me  a  sense  of  his 
brute  strength,  which  I  never  lost  after- 
ward. I  soon  came  to  know  that  he  was  a 
successful  jury-lawyer  with  a  gift  of  elo- 
quence, and  a  knack  of  insinuation,  and 
that  he  was  among  the  most  potent  of  the 
political  bosses  of  the  city,  with  a  power  of 
manipulation  unequalled  by  any  politician 
in  the  community.  He  had  good  manners 
and  a  ready  smile.  He  was  the  attorney  or 
legal  agent  for  a  number  of  wealthy  con- 
cerns, among  them  the  Argand  estate,  and 


had  amassed  a  fortune.  He  was  also  "  the 
legal  adviser"  of  one  of  the  afternoon 
papers,  the  Courier ;  in  which,  as  I  learned 
later,  he  held,  though  it  was  not  generally 
known,  a  large  and  potent  interest.  He 
was  now  looming  up  as  the  chief  candidate 
of  the  popular  party  for  Mayor,  an  office 
which  he  expected  to  secure  a  few  months 
later.  He  was  interested  in  a  part  of  the 
street-car  system  of  the  city,  that  part  in 
which  "the  Argand  estate"  held  the  con- 
trolling interest,  and  which  was,  to  some 
extent,  the  rival  system  of  that  known  as 
the  "  West  Line,"  in  which  Mr.  Leigh  held 
a  large  interest.  I  mention  these  facts  be- 
cause detached  as  they  appear,  they  have  a 
strong  bearing  on  my  subsequent  relation 
to  McSheen,  and  a  certain  bearing  on  my 
whole  future. 

My  first  real  meeting  with  him  gave  me 
an  impression  of  him  which  I  was  never  able 
to  divest  myself  of.  I  was  in  my  little  dark 
cupboard  of  an  office  very  lonely  and  read- 
ing hard  to  keep  my  mind  occupied  with 
some  other  subject  than  myself,  when  the 
door  half  opened  quietly,  with  or  without  a 
preliminary  knock  I  never  could  tell  which, 
and  a  large  man  insinuated  himself  in  at 
it  and,  after  one  keen  look,  smiled  at  me. 
I  recalled  afterward  how  catlike  his  entrance 
was.  But  at  the  moment  I  was  occupied  in 
gauging  him.  Still  smiling  he  moved  noise- 
lessly around  and  took  his  stand  with  his 
back  to  the  one  window. 

"You  are  Mr.  Glave?"  he  smiled. 
"Glad  to  see  you."-  He  had  not  quite 
gotten  rid  of  the  interrogation. 

I  expressed  my  appreciation  of  his  good 
will  and  with,  I  felt,  even  more  sincerity 
than  his;  for  I  was  glad  to  see  any  one. 

"Always  glad  to  see  young  lawyers — 
specially  bright  ones."  Here  I  smiled  with 
pleasure  that  he  should  so  admirably  have 
"  sized  me  up,"  as  the  saying  goes. 

"  You  are  a  lawyer  also  ?  "  I  hazarded. 

"  Yes.  Yes.  I  see  you  are  studious.  I 
always  like  that  in  a  young  man — gives  him 
breadth — scope. ' ' 

I  assented  and  explained  that  I  had  been 
in  politics  a  little  also,  all  of  which  he  ap- 
peared to  think  in  my  favor.  And  so  it 
went  on  till  he  knew  nearly  all  about  me. 
In  fact,  I  became  quite  communicative. 
It  had  been  so  long  since  I  had  had  a 
lawyer  to  talk  with.  I  found  him  to  be  a 
remarkably  well-informed  man,  and  .with 
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agreeable  rather  insinuating  manners.  He 
knew  something  of  books  too,  and  he 
made,  I  could  not  tell  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously  a  number  of  literary 
allusions.  One  of  them  I  recall.  It  was  a 
Spanish  proverb,  he  said — "The  judge  is 
a  big  man,  but  give  your  presents  to  the 
clerk." 

"Well,  you'll  do  well  here  if  you  start 
right.  The  tortoise  beats  the  hare,  you 
know — every  time — ev-ery  time." 

I  started,  so  apt  was  the  allusion.  I 
wondered  if  he  could  ever  have  known 
Peck. 

"Yes,  I  know  that.  That's  what  I 
mean  to  do,  I  said." 

"Get  in  with  the  right  sort  of  folks, 
then  when  there's  any  sweeping  done  you'll 
be  on  the  side  of  the  handle,"  he  was  mov- 
ing around  toward  the  door  and  was  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  reflecting. 

"I  have  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  named 
Leigh,"  I  said. 

"Ah!" 

I  turned  and  glanced  at  him  casually 
and  was  struck  with  the  singular  change 
that  had  come  over  his  face.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  suddenly  drawn  a  fine  mask  over  it. 
His  eyes  were  calmly  fixed  on  me,  yet  I 
could  hardly  have  said  that  they  saw  me. 
His  countenance  was  absolutely  expres- 
sionless. I  have  seen  the  same  detached 
look  in  a  big  cat's  eyes  as  he  gazed  through 
his  bars  and  through  the  crowd  before  him 
to  the  far  jungle,  ocean  spaces  away.  It 
gave  me  a  sudden  shiver  and  I  may  have 
shown  that  I  was  startled,  but  as  I  looked, 
the  mask  disappeared  before  my  eyes  and 
he  was  smiling  as  before. 

"Got  a  pretty  daughter?"  he  said  with 
a  manner  which  offended  me,  I  could  hard- 
ly tell  why. 

"I  believe  so;  but  I  do  not  know  her." 
I  was  angry  with  myself  for  blushing,  and 
it  was  plain  that  he  saw  it  and  did  not 
believe  me. 

"  You  know  a  man  't  calls  himself  Count 
Pushkin?" 

"Yes,  I  know  him." 

"He  knows  her  and  she  knows  him." 

"  Does  she  ?  I  know  nothing  about  that." 

"  Kind  o'  makin'  a  set  for  him,  they  say  ?" 

"  Is  she  ?  I  hardly  think  it  likely,  if  she 
knows  him,"  I  said  coldly.  I  wondered 
with  what  malignant  intuition  he  had  read 
my  thoughts. 


"Oh!  A  good  many  people  do  that. 
They  like  the  sound.     It  gives  'em  power." 

"Power!" 

"Yes.  Power's  a  pretty  good  thing  to 
have.  You  can — "  He  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  licked  his  lips  in  a  sort  of 
reverie.  He  suddenly  opened  and  closed 
his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  crushing.  And 
still  smiling,  with  a  farewell  nod,  he  noise- 
lessly withdrew  and  closed  the  door. 

When  he  was  gone  I  was  conscious  of  a 
feeling  of  intense  relief,  and  also  of  intense 
antagonism — a  -feeling  I  had  never  had  for 
but  one  man  before — Peck :  a  feeling  which 
I  never  got  rid  of. 

One  evening  a  little  later  I  missed  Dix. 
He  usually  come  home  even  when  he 
strayed  off,  which  was  not  often,  unless  as 
happened  he  went  with  Elsa,  for  whom  he 
had  conceived  a  great  fondness,  and  who 
loved  and  petted  him  in  return.  It  had 
come  to  be  a  great  bond  between  the  girl 
and  me,  and  I  think  the  whole  family  liked 
me  the  better  for  the  dog's  love  of  the 
daughter.  But  this  evening  he  did  not 
appear;  he  was  not  with  Elsa,  and  in  con- 
sequence I  spent  an  unhappy  night  All 
sorts  of  visions  floated  before  my  mind, 
from  the  prize-ring  to  the  vivisection  table 
I  rather  inclined  to  the  former.  For  I 
knew  his  powerful  chest  and  loins  and  his 
scarred  shoulders  would  commend  him. to 
the  fancy.  I  thought  I  remembered  that 
he  had  gone  out  of  my  office  just  before  I 
left  and  had  gone  down  the  steps  from  my 
office  which  led  to  the  alley  I  have  men- 
tioned. This  he  sometimes  did.  I  recalled 
that  I  was  thinking  of  Miss  Eleanor  Leigh 
and  had  not  seen  or  thought  of  him  between 
the  office  and  my  home. 

I  was  so  disturbed  about  him  by  bed- 
time that  I  went  out  to  hunt  for  him  and 
returned  to  my  office  by  the  same  street 
I  had  walked  through  in  the  afternoon. 
When  I  reached  the  building  in  which  my 
office  was,  I  turned  into  the  alley  I  have 
mentioned  and  went  up  the  back  stairway. 
It  was  now  after  midnight  and  it  was  as 
black  as  pitch.  When  I  reached  my  office, 
thinking  that  I  might  by  a  bare  possibility 
have  locked  him  in,  I  opened  the  door  and 
walked  in,  closing  it  softly  behind  me.  The 
window  looked  out  on  the  well  left  for  light 
and  air,  and  was  open,  and  as  I  opened  the 
door  a  light  was  reflected  through  the  win- 
dow on  my  wall.     I  stepped  up  to  close  the 
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window  and,  accidentally  looking  across  the 
narrow  well  to  see  where  the  light  came 
from,  discovered  that  it  was  in  the  back 
office  of  Coll  McSheen,  in  which  were  seated 
Mr.  McSheen  and  the  sour-looking  man  I 
had  seen  on  the  train  with  the  silk  hat  and 
the  paste  diamond  studs,  and  of  all  persons 
in  the  world,  Peck !  The  name  Leigh  caught 
my  ear  and  I  involuntarily  stopped  with- 
out being  aware  that  I  was  listening.  As  I 
looked  the  door  opened  and  a  man  I  recog- 
nized as  the  janitor  of  the  building  entered 
and  with  him  a  negro  waiter,  bearing  two 
bottles  of  champagne  and  three  glasses. 
For  a  moment  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been 
dreaming.  For  the  negro  was  Jeams.  I 
saw  the  recognition  between  him  and  Peck 
and  Jeams's  white. teeth  shone  as  Peck 
talked  about  him.     I  heard  him  say: 

"No,  suh,  I  don*  know  nuthin'  't  all 
about  him.  Ise  got  to  look  out  for  myself. 
Yes,  suh,  got  a  good  place  an'  I'm  gwine 
to  keep  it!" 

He  had  opened  the  bottles  and  poured 
out  the  wine,  and  McSheen  gave  him  a 
note  big  enough  to  make  him  bow  very  low 
and  thank  him  volubly.  When  he  had 
withdrawn  Peck  said: 

"  You've  got  to  look  out  for  that  rascal. 
He's  an  awfully  smart  scoundrel." 

"Oh!  I'll  own  him,  body  and  soul," 
said  McSheen. 

"I  wouldn't  have  him  around  me." 

"  Don't  worry — he  won't  fool  me.  If  he 
does — "  He  opened  and  closed  his  fist 
with  the  gesture  I  had  seen  him  use  the  first 
day  he  paid  me  a  visit. 

"Well,  let's  to  business,"  he  said  when 
they  had  drained  their  glasses.  He  looked 
at  the  other  men.  "What  do  you  say 
Wringman  ?  " 

"You  pay  me  the  money  and  I'll  bring 
the  strike  all  right,"  said  the  Labor-leader, 
"  and  I'll  deliver  the  vote,  too.  In  ten  days 
there  won't  be  a  wheel  turning  on  his  road. 
I'll  order  every  man  out  that  wears  a  West 
Line  cap  or  handles  a  West  Line  tool." 

The  "West  Line"!  This  was  what  the 
street-car  line  was  called  which  ran  out  into 
the  poor  section  of  the  city  where  I  lived, 
which  Mr.  Leigh  controlled. 

"That's  all  right.     I'll  keep  my  part. 

D n  him!     I  want  to  break  him.     I'll 

show  him  who  runs  this  town." 

"That's  it,"  said  Peck,  leaning  forward. 
"  It's  your  road  or  his.    That's  the  way  I 


figure  it. "  He  rubbed  his  hands  with  satis- 
faction. "I  am  with  you,  my  friends. 
You  can  count  on  the  Poole  interest  back- 
ing you." 

"You'll  keep  the  police  off?"  said  the 
Labor-leader. 

"  Will  I  ?  Watch  'em ! "  McSheen  poured 
out  another  glass,  and  offered  the  bottle  to 
Peck,  who  declined  it. 

"  Then  it's  all  right.  Well,  you'd  better 
make  a  cash  payment  down  at  the  start," 
said  the  Labor-leader. 

McSheen  swore.  "  Do  you  think  I  have 
a  bank  in  my  office,  or  am  a  faro  dealer, 
that  I  can  put  up  a  pile  like  that  at  mid- 
night ?  Besides,  I've  always  heard  there're 
two  bad  paymasters — the  one  that  don't 
pay  at  all  and  the  one  't  pays  in  advance. 
You  deliver  the  goods." 

"Oh!  Come  off,"  said  the  other.  "If  you 
ain't  a  faro  dealer,  you  know  'em  d — -— d 
well — you  own  a  bank — and  you've  a  bar- 
keeper. Mick's  got  it  down-stairs,  if  you 
ain't.  So  shut  up,  or  you'll  want  money 
sure  enough." 

McSheen  rose  and  at  that  moment  I 
became  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  what 
I  was  doing,  for  I  had  been  absolutely  ab- 
sorbed watching  Peck,  and  I  moved  back. 
At  the  sound  the  light  was  instandy  ex- 
tinguished and  I  left  my  office  and  hurried 
down  the  stairs,  wondering  when  the  blow 
was  to  fall. 

The  afternoon  following  my  surprise  of 
the  conference  in  McSheen's  back  room, 
there  was  a  knock  at  my  door  and  Peck 
walked  into  my  office.  He  appeared  really 
glad  to  see  me  and  was  so  cordial  that  I 
almost  forgot  my  first  feeling  of  shame  that 
he  should  find  me  in  such  manifestly 
straitened  circumstances,  especially  as  he 
began  to  talk  vaguely  of  a  large  case  he  had 
come  out  to  look  after,  and  I  thought  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  asking  me  to  repre- 
sent his  client. 

"  You  know  we  own  considerable  inter- 
ests out  here  both  in  the  surface  lines  and  in 
the  P.  D.  &  B.  D.,"  he  said  airily. 

"No,  I  did  not  know  you  did.  I  re- 
member that  Mr.  Poole  once  talked  to  me 
about  some  outstanding  interests  in  the 
P.  D.  &  B.  D.,  and  I  made  some  little 
investigation  at  the  time;  but  he  never 
employed  me." 

"  Yes,  that's  a  part  of  the  interests  I  speak 
of.     Mr.  Poole  is  a  very  careful  man." 
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"Very.  Well,  you  see  I  have  learned 
my  lesson.  I  have  learned  economy  at 
least,"  I  laughed  in  reply  to  his  question  of 
how  I  was  getting  along  in  my  new  home. 

"A  very  important  lesson  to  learn,"  he 
said  sententiously.  "I  am  glad  I  learned 
it  early."  He  was  so  smu^  that  I  could  not 
help  saying, 

"  You  were  always  economical  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so.  I  always  mean  to  be. 
You  get  much  work  ?" 

"No,  not  much — yet;  still,  you  know, 
I  always  had  a  knack  of  getting  business," 
I  said.  "  My  trouble  was  I  used  to  disdain 
small  things  and  I  let  others  attend  to  them. 
I  know  better  than  that  now.  I  don't 
think  I  have  any  right  to  complain." 

"  Oh — I  suppose  you  have  to  put  in  night 
work,  too,  then?"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 

This  then  was  the  meaning  of  his  call. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  I  had  seen  him 
in  Coll  McSheen's  office  the  night  before. 
He  had  delivered  himself  into  my  hands. 
So,  I  answered  lightly. 

"Oh!  yes,  sometimes." 

I  had  led  him  up  to  the  point  and  I  knew 
now  he  was  afraid  to  take  a  step  further. 
He  sheered  off. 

"Well,  tell  me  something,"  he  said,  "if 
you  don't  mind.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Leigh?" 

"What  Mr.  Leigh?" 

"Mr.  Walter  Leigh,  the  banker?" 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you  at  all  that  I  do 
not." 

"Oh!" 

I  thought  he  was  going  to  offer  me  a  case; 
but  Peck  was  economical.  He  already  had 
one  lawyer. 

"I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him 
from  Mr.  Poole,"  I  said.  "But  you  can 
say  to  Mr.  Poole  that  I  never  presented  it." 

"Oh!    Ah!     Well— I'll  tell  him." 

"  Do." 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  McSheen  ?  " 

I  nodded  "  Yes." 

"Do  you  know  him  well?" 

"Does  any  one  know  him  well?"  I 
parried. 

"He  has  an  office  in  this  building?" 

I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  tell  whether 
this  was  an  affirmation  or  a  question.  So, 
I  merely  nodded,  which  answered  in  either 
case.  But,  I  was  pining  to  say  to  him, 
"  Peck,  why  don't  you  come  out  with  it  and 

':  me  plainly  what  I  know  of  your  con- 


ference the  other  night  ?  "  However.  I  did 
not.    I  had  learned  to  play  a  close  game. 

"  Oh !  I  saw  your  nigger,  J  earns — ah — 
the  other  day." 

"Did  you?  Where  is  he?"  I  wanted 
to  find  him  and  asked  innocently  enough. 

"Back  at  home." 

"How  is  he  getting  on?" 

"Pretty  well,  I  believe.  He's  a  big 
rascal." 

"Yes,  but  a  pleasant  one." 

Peck  suddenly  rose,  "Well,  I  must  be 
going.  I  have  an  engagement  which  I 
must  keep."  At  the  door  he  paused.  "  By 
the  way,  Mrs.  Peck  begged  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you." 

He  had  a  way  of  blinking,  like  a  terrapin 
— slowly.     He  did  so  now. 

He  did  not  mean  his  tone  to  be  insolent — 
only  to  be  insolent  himself — but  it  was. 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  her.  Re- 
member me  kindly  to  her." 

That  afternoon  I  strolled  out,  hoping  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Leigh.  I  did  so,  but 
Peck  was  riding  in  a  carriage  with  her  and 
her  father.  So  he  won  the  last  trick,  after 
all.  But  the  rubber  was  not  over.  I  was 
glad  that  they  did  not  see  me,  and  I  re- 
turned to  my  office  filled  with  rage  and  de- 
termined to  insult  Peck  the  first  chance  I 
should  have. 

That  night  the  weather  changed  and  it 
turned  off  cold.  I  remember  it  from  a 
small  circumstance.  The  wind  appeared 
to  me  to  have  shifted  when  Miss  Leigh's 
carriage  drove  out  of  sight  with  Peck  in  it. 
I  went  home  and  had  bad  dreams.  What 
was  Peck  doing  with  the  Leighs?  Could 
I  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  he  and 
McSheen  had  been  talking  of  Mr.  Leigh 
in  their  conference  ?  For  some  time  there 
had  been  trouble  on  the  street-car  lines  of 
the  city  and  a  number  of  small  strikes  had 
taken  place  on  a  system  of  lines  running 
across  the  city  and  to  some  extent  in  com- 
petition with  the  West  Line,  which  Mr. 
Leigh  had  an  interest  in.  According  to 
the  press  the  West  Line,  which  ran  out  into 
a  new  section,  was  growing  while  the  other 
line  was  falling  back.  Could  it  be  that 
McSheen  was  endeavoring  to  secure  pos- 
session of  the  West  Line  ?  What  should  I 
do  under  the  circumstances?  Would  Peck 
tell  Miss  Leigh  any  lies  about  me?  All 
these  things  pestered  me  and  with  the  loss 
of  Dix  kept  me  awake. 
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In  my  walk  through  the  poorer  quarter 
on  my  way  to  my  office  I  used  to  see  a  great 
deal  of  the  children  and  it  struck  me  that 
one  of  the  saddest  effects  of  poverty — the 
dire  poverty  of  the  slum — was  the  debase- 
ment of  the  children.  Cruelty  appears  to 
be  the  natural  instinct  of  the  young  as  they 
begin  to  gain  strength.  But  among  the 
well-to-do  and  the  well-brought-up  of  all 
classes  it  is  kept  in  abeyance  and  is  trained 
out.  But  in  the  class  I  speak  of  at  a  cer- 
tain age  it  appears  to  flower  out  into  ab- 
solute brutality.  It  was  the  chief  draw- 
back to  my  sojourn  in  this  quarter,  for 
I  am  very  fond  of  children.  To  avoid 
the  ruder  element,  I  used  to  walk  of  a 
morning  through  the  little  back  street 
where  I  had  discovered  that  morning  the 
little  school  for  very  small  children,  and  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  the 
children  who  attended  the  school.  One 
little  girl  in  particular  interested  me.  She 
was  the  poorest  clad  of  any,  but  her  cheeks 
were  like  apples  and  her  chubby  little 
wrists  were  the  worst  chapped  of  all;  and 
with  her  sometimes  was  a  little  crippled 
girl,  who  walked  with  a  crutch,  whom  she 
generally  led  by  the  hand  in  the  most 
motherly  way,  so  small  that  it  was  a  wonder 
how  she  could  walk,  much  more  study. 

My  little  girls  and  I  got  to  that  point  of 
intimacy  where  they  would  talk  to  me,  and 
Dix  made  friends  with  them  and  used  to 
walk  beside  them  as  we  went  along. 

The  older  girPs  first  name  was  Janet,  but 
she  spoke  with  a  lisp  and  I  could  not  make 
out  her  name  with  certainty.  Her  father 
had  been  in  a  shop,  she  said,  but  now  was  a 
driver,  and  her  teacher  was  "Mith  Thel- 
len."  The  little  cripple's  name  was  Sissy 
— Sissy  Talman.  This  was  all  the  informa- 
tion I  could  get  out  of  her.  "  Mith  Thel- 
len"  was  evidendy  her  goddess. 

On  the  cool,  crisp  morning  after  the  turn 
in  the  weather,  I  started  out  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  intending  to  hunt  for  Dix 
and  also  to  hunt  up  Jeams.  I  bought  a 
copy  of  the  Courier  and  was  astonished  to 
read  an  account  of  trouble  among  the  em- 
ployes of  the  West  Line,  for  I  had  not  seen 
the  least  sign  of  it.  The  piece  went  on 
further  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Leigh  had 
been  much  embarrassed  by  his  extension  of 
his  line  out  into  a  thinly  populated  district 
and  that  a  strike,  which  was  quite  sure  to 
come,  might  prove  very  disastrous  to  him. 


I  somehow  felt  very  angry  at  the  reference 
to  Mr.  Leigh  and  was  furious  with  myself 
for  having  written  for  the  Courier.  I 
walked  around  through  the  street  where 
the  school  was,  though  without  any  defi- 
nite idea  whatever  as  it  was  too  early  for 
the  children.  As  I  passed  by  the  school, 
the  door  was  wide  open  and  I  stopped 
and  looked  in.  The  fire  was  not  yet  made. 
The  stove  was  open;  the  door  of  the  cellar, 
opening  outside,  was  also  open  and  at  the 
moment  a  young  woman — the  teacher  or 
some  one  else — was  backing  up  the  steps 
out  of  the  cellar  lugging  a  heavy  coal-scut- 
de.  One  hand,  and  a  very  small  one  was 
supporting  her  against  the  side  of  the  wall 
helping  her  push  herself  up.  I  stepped 
forward  with  a  vague  pity  for  any  woman 
having  to  lift  such  a  weight. 

"Won't  you  let  me  help  you?"  I  asked. 

"Thank  you,  I  believe  I  can  manage 
it."  And  she  pulled  the  scuttle  to  the  top, 
where  she  planted  it,  and  turned  with  quite 
an  air  of  triumph.  It  was  she!  my  young 
lady  of  the  sunny  house:  Miss  Leigh!  I 
had  not  recognized  her  at  all.  Her  face 
was  all  aglow  and  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
light  at  a  difficulty  overcome.  I  do  not 
know  what  my  face  showed;  but  unless  it 
expressed  conflicting  emotions,  it  belied  my 
feelings.  I  was  equally  astonished,  de- 
lighted and  embarrassed.  I  hastened  to 
say  something  which  might  put  her  at  her 
ease  and  at  the  same  time  prove  a  plea  for 
myself,  and  open  the  way  to  further 
conversation. 

"I  was  on  my  way  to  my  law-office, 
and  seeing  a  lady  struggling  with  so  heavy 
a  burden,  I  had  hoped  I  might  have  the 
privilege  of  assisting  her  as  I  should  want 
any  other  gentleman  to  do  to  my  sister  in  a 
similar  case."  I  meant  if  I  had  had  a  sister. 

She  thanked  me  calmly;  in  fact,  very 
calmly. 

"I  do  it  every  morning;  but  this  morn- 
ing, as  it  is  the  first  cold  weather,  I  piled 
it  a  little  too  high ;  that  is  all."  She  looked 
toward  the  door  and  made  a  movement. 

I  wanted  to  say  I  would  gladly  come  and 
lift  it  for  her  every  morning;  that  I  could 
carry  all  her  burdens  for  her.  But  I  was 
almost  afraid  even  to  ask  permission  again 
to  carry  it  that  morning.  As,  however, 
she  had  given  me  a  peg,  I  seized  it. 

"Well,  at  least,  let  me  carry  it  this 
morning,"  I  said,  and  without  waiting  for 
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an  answer  or  even  venturing  to  look  at  her, 
I  caught  up  the  bucket  and  swung  it  into 
the  house,  when  seeing  the  sticks  all  laid  in 
the  stove,  and  wishing  to  do  her  further  ser- 
vice, without  asking  her  anything  more  I 
poured  half  the  scuttleful  into  the  stove. 

"  I  used  to  be  able  to  make  a  fire,  when 
I  lived  in  my  old  home,"  I  said  tentatively; 
then  as  I  saw  a  smile  coming  into  her  face, 
I  added:  "But  Pm  afraid  to  try  an  ex- 
hibition of  my  skill  after  such  boasting," 
and  without  waiting  further,  I  backed  out, 
bringing  with  me  only  a  confused  appari- 
tion of  an  angel  lifting  a  coal-scuttle. 

I  do  not  remember  how  I  reached  my 
office  that  day,  whether  I  walked  the  stone 
pavements  through  the  prosaic  streets  or 
trod  on  rosy  clouds.  There  were  no  prosaic 
streets  for  me  that  day.  I  wondered  if  the 
article  I  had  seen  in  the  paper  had  any 
foundation.  Could  Mr.  Leigh  have  lost  his 
fortune?  Was  this  the  reason  she  taught 
school  ?  I  had  observed  how  simply  she  was 
dressed,  and  I  thrilled  to  think  that  I  might 
be  able  to  rescue  her  from  this  drudgery. 

The  beggars  who  crossed  my  path  that 
morning  were  fortunate.  I  gave  them  all 
my  change,  even  relieving  the  necessities 
of  several  thirsty  imposters  who  beset  my 
way,  declaring  with  unblushing  faces  that 
they  had  not  had  a  mouthful  for  days. 

I  walked  past  the  little  school-house  that 
night  and  lingered  at  the  closed  gate,  find- 
ing a  charm  in  the  spot.  The  little  plain 
house  had  suddenly  become  a  shrine.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  might  be  hovering  near. 

The  next  morning  I  passed  through  the 
same  street,  and  peeped  in  at  the  open  door. 
There  she  was,  bending  over  the  open  stove 
in  which  she  had  already  lighted  her  fire, 
little  knowing  of  the  flame  she  had  kindled 
in  my  heart.  How  I  cursed  myself  for  being 
too  late  to  meet  her.  And  yet,  perhaps,  I 
should  have  been  afraid  to  speak  to  her; 
for  as  she  turned  toward  the  door,  I  started 
on  with  pumping  heart  in  quite  a  fright  lest 
she  should  detect  me  looking  in. 

I  walked  by  her  old  home  Sunday  after- 
noon. Flowers  bloomed  at  the  windows. 
As  I  was  turning  away,  Count  Pushkin 
came  out  of  the  door  and  down  the  steps. 
As  he  turned  away  from  the  step  his  ha- 
bitual simper  changed  into  a  scowl;  and 
a  furious  joy  came  into  my  heart.  Some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  with  him  within 
there.     I  wished  I  had  been  near  enough 


to  have  crossed  his  path  and  to  have  smiled 
in  his  face;  but  I  was  too  distant,  and  he 
passed  with  clenched  fist  and  black  brow. 

After  this  my  regular  walk  was  through 
the  street  of  the  baby-school,  and  when  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Miss  Leigh  she 
bowed  and  smiled  to  me  though  only  as  a 
passing  acquaintance,  whilst  I  on  my  part 
began  to  plan  how  I  should  secure  an 
introduction  to  her.  Her  smile  was  sun- 
shine enough  for  a  day,  but  I  wanted  the 
right  to  bask  in  it  and  I  meant  to  devise  a 
plan.  It  came  in  an  unexpected  way, 
and  through  the  last  person  I  should  have 
imagined  as  my  sponsor. 


XVIII 

MY   FIRST  CLIENT 

I  hunted  for  Dix  all  day,  but  without 
success,  and  was  so  busy  about  it  that  I  did 
not  have  time  to  begin  my  search  for  Jeams. 
That  evening,  as  it  was  raining  hard,  I 
treated  myself  to  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a 
ride  home  on  a  street-car.  The  streets  were 
greasy  with  a  thick,  black  paste  of  mud,  and 
the  smoke  was  down  on  our  heads  in  a 
dark  slop.  Like  Petrarch,  my  thoughts 
were  on  Laura,  and  I  was  repining  at  the 
rain  mainly  because  it  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  a  glimpse  of  her  on  the  street:  a 
chance  I  was  ever  on  the  watch  for. 

I  boarded  an  open  car  just  after  it 
started  and  just  before  it  ran  through  a 
short  subway.  The  next  moment  a  man 
who  had  run  after  the  car  sprang  on  the 
step  beside  me,  and,  losing  his  footing,  he 
would  probably  have  fallen  and  been 
crushed  between  the  car  and  the  edge  of 
the  tunnel,  which  we  at  that  moment  were 
entering,  had  I  not  had  the  good  fortune, 
being  on  the  outer  seat,  to  catch  him  and 
hold  him  up.  Even  as  it  was,  his  coat 
was  torn  and  my  elbow  was  badly  bruised 
against  the  pillar  at  the  entrance.  I,  how- 
ever, pulled  him  over  across  my  knees  and 
held  him  until  we  had  gone  through  the 
subway,  when  I  made  room  for  him  on  the 
seat  beside  me. 

"That  was  a  close  call,  my  friend,"  I 
said.  "Don't  try  that  sort  of  thing  too 
often." 

"It  was,  indeed — the  closest  I  ever  had, 
and  I  have  had  some  pretty  close  ones 
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before.  If  you  had  not  caught  me,"  he 
said,  "I  would  have  been  in  the  morgue 
to-morrow  morning." 

This  I  rather  repudiated,  but  as  the 
sequel  showed,  the  idea  appeared  to  have 
become  fixed  in  his  mind.  We  had  some 
little  talk  together  and  I  discovered  that, 
like  myself,  he  had  come  out  West  to  better 
his  fortune,  and  as  he  was  dressed  very 
plainly,  I  assumed  that,  like  myself,  he  had 
fallen  on  rather  hard  times,  and  I  expressed 
sympathy. 

"You  know  Mr.  McSheen?"  he  asked 
irrelevantly. 

"  Yes — slightly.  I  have  an  office  in  the 
same  building." 

I  wondered  how  he  knew  that  I  knew 
him. 

"Yes.  Well,  you  want  to  look  out  for 
him.  Don't  let  him  fool  you.  He's  deep. 
What's  that  running  down  your  sleeve? 
Why,  it's  blood !  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  " 
He  looked  much  concerned. 

"From  my  arm,  I  reckon.  I  hurt  it  a 
little  back  there,  but  it  is  nothing." 

He  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  my  ex- 
planation and  insisted  strongly  on  my  get- 
ting off  and  going  with  him  to  see  a  doctor. 
I  laughed  at  the  idea. 

"Why,  I  haven't  any  money  to  pay  a 
doctor,"  I  said. 

"  It  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  He  is  a  friend 
of  mine  and  as  good  a  surgeon  as  any  in  the 
city.  He's  straight — knows  his  business. 
You  come  along." 

So,  finding  that  my  sleeve  was  quite 
soaked  with  blood,  I  yielded  and  went  with 
him  to  the  office  of  his  friend,  a  young 
doctor  named  Traumer,  who  lived  in  a  part 
of  the  town  bordering  on  the  working 
people'*  section,  which,  fortunately  was  not 
far  from  where  we  got  off  the  car.  Also, 
fortunately,  we  found  him  at  home.  He 
was  a  slim  young  fellow  with  a  quiet,  self- 
assured  manner  and  a  clean-cut  face, 
lighted  by  a  pair  of  frank  blue  eyes. 

"Doc,"  said  my  conductor,  "here's  a 
friend  of  mine  who  wants  a  little  patching 
up." 

"That's  the  way  with  most  friends  of 
yours,  Bill,"  said  the  Doctor,  who  had 
given  me  a  single  keen  look.  "What's 
the  matter  with  him  ?  Shot  ?  Or  have  the 
pickets  been  after  him  ?  " 

"  No,  he's  got  his  arm  smashed  saving  a 
man's  life." 


"What!  Well,  let's  have  a  look  at  it. 
He  doesn't  look  very  bad."  He  helped 
me  off  with  my  coat  and  as  he  glanced  at 
the  sleeve,  gave  a  little  exclamation. 

"Hello! 

"Whose  life  did  he  save?"  He  asked, 
as  he  was  binding  up  the  arm.  "That's 
partly  a  mash." 

"Mine." 

"Oh!  I  see."  He  went  to  work  and 
soon  had  me  bandaged  up.  "Well,  he's 
all  right  now.  What  were  you  doing?"  he 
asked  as  he  put  on  the  last  touches. 

"  Jumping  on  a  car." 

"Ah!"  The  doctor  was  manifestly 
amused.  "  You  observe  that  our  friend  is 
laconic,"  he  said  to  me. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  the  other.  "  Don't 
prejudice  him  against  me.  He  don't  know 
anything  against  me  yet — and  that's  more 
than  some  folks  can  say." 

"Who  was  on  that  car  that  you  were 
following?"  asked  the  doctor,  with  a  side 
glance  at  my  friend.  The  latter  did  not 
change  his  expression  a  particle. 

"  Doc,  did  you  ever  hear  what  the  parrot 
said  to  herself  after  she  had  sicked  the 
dog  on  and  the  dog  not  seeing  anything  but 
her,  jumped  on  her?" 

"No— what?" 

"'Polly,  you  talk  too  d d  much.'" 

The  doctor  chuckled  and  changed  the 
subject.  What's  your  labor-friend,  Wring- 
man,  doing  now?" 

"Same  old  thing — dodging  work." 

"  He  seems  to  me  to  work  other  people 
pretty  well." 

The  other  nodded  acquiescingly. 

"He's  on  a  new  line  now.  McSheen 's 
got  him.  Yes,  he  has,"  as  the  doctor, 
looked  incredulous. 

"What's  he  after?  Who's  he  working 
for?" 

"Same  person — Coll  McSheen.  Pretty 
busy,  too.  Mr.  Glave  there  knows  him 
already." 

"Glave! — Glave!"  repeated  the  doctor. 
"Where  did  I  hear  your  name?  Oh,  yes! 
Do  you  know  a  preacher  named  John 
Marvel!" 

"John  Marvel!  Why,  yes.  I  went  to 
college  with  him.     I  knew  him  well." 

"  You  knew  a  good  man  then." 

"He  is  that,"  said  the  other  promptly. 
"  If  there  were  more  like  him  I'd  be  out  of 
a  job." 
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"You  know  Miss  Leigh,  too?" 

"  What  Miss  Leigh  ?  "  My  heart  warmed 
at  the  name  and  I  forgot  all  about  Marvel. 
How  did  he  know  that  I  knew  her? 

"  Miss  Eleanor  Leigh, '  the  Angel  of  the 
Lost  Children.'" 

"'The  Angel—'?  Slightly."  My  heart 
was  now  quite  warm.  "Who  called  her 
so?" 

"She  said  she  knew  you.  I  look  after 
some  of  her  friends  for  her." 

"Who  called  her  the  'Angel  of  the  Lost 
Children'?" 

"A  friend  of  mine — Leo  Wolflert,  who 
works  in  the  slums— a  writer." 

"Leo  Wolflert!    Do  you  know  him?"* 

"I  guess  we  all  know  him,  don't  we 
Doc?"  put  in  the  other  man. 

"Rather." 

"  And  the  Angel,  too — she's  a  good  one, 
too,"  he  added. 

I  was  so  much  interested  in  this  part  of 
the  conversation  that  I  forgot  at  the  mo- 
ment to  ask  the  doctor  where  he  had 
known  John  Marvel  and  Wolflert. 

I,  however,  asked  him  what  I  owed  liim 
and  he  replied, 

"  Not  a  cent.  Any  of  Langton's  friends 
here  or  John  Marvel's  friends,  or  (after  a 
pause)  Miss  Leigh's  friends  may  command 
me.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  serve 
them.     It's  the  only  way  I  can  help." 

"That's  what  I  told  him,"  said  my 
friend,  whose  name  I  heard  for  the  first 
time.  "  I  told  him  you  weren't  one  of  these 
Jew  doctors  that  appraise  a  man  soon  as  he 
puts  his  nose  in  the  door  and  skin  him 
clean." 

"lama  Jew,  but  I  hope  I  am  not  one  of 
.that  kind." 

"No;  but  there  are  plenty  of  'em." 

I  came  away  feeling  that  I  had  made  two 
friends  well  worth  making. 

When  I  parted  from  my  friend  he  took 
out  of  his  pocket-book  a  card.  "  For  my 
friends,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  it  to  me. 
When  I  got  to  the  light  I  read  this  name: 

"  Wm.  Langton,  Private  Detective." 

It  was  not  until  long  afterwards  that  I 
knew  that  the  man  he  was  following  when 
he  sprang  on  the  car  and  I  saved  him  was 
myself,  and  that  I  owed  the  attention  first 
to  my  kinsman,  and  secondly  to  Mr.  Leigh, 
to  whom  Peck  had  given  a  rather  sad  ac- 
count of  me. 

I  called  on  my  new  friend,  Langton, 


earlier  than  he  had  expected.  In  my  dis- 
tress about  Dix  I  consulted  my  friend  the 
very  next  day  and  he  undertook  to  get  him 
back.  I  told  him  I  had  not  a  cent  to  pay 
him  with  at  present,  but  some  day  I  should 
have  it  and  then 

"  You'll  never  owe  me  a  cent  as  long  as 
you  live,"  he  said.  "Besides,  I'd  like  to 
find  that  dog.  I  remember  him.  He's  a 
good  one.  You  say  you  used  the  back 
stairway  at  times,  opening  on  the  allev  near 
Mick  Raffity's?" 

"Yes." 

He  looked  away  out  of  the  window  with 
a  placid  expression. 

"I  wouldn't  go  down  that  way  too  often 
at  night,"  he  said  promptly. 

"Why?" 

"Oh!  I  don't  know.  You  might  stum- 
ble and  break  your  neck.  One  or  two 
men  have  done  it." 

"Oh!  I'll  be  careful,"  I  laughed,  "I'm 
pretty  sure-footed." 

"  You  need  to  be — there.  You  say  your 
dog's  a  good  fighter  ?  " 

"  He's  a  paladin.  Can  whip  any  dog  I 
ever  saw.  I  never  fought  him,  but,  I  had 
a  negro  boy  who  used  to  take  him  off  til] 
I  stopped  him." 

"Well,  I'll  find  him— that  is,  I'll  find 
where  he  went." 

I  thanked  him  and  strolled  over  across 
town  to  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  "  Angel 
of  the  Lost  Children."  I  saw  her  in  a  car- 
riage with  another  young  girl,  and  as  I 
gazed  at  her  she  suddenly  turned  her  eyes 
and  looked  straight  at  me,  quite  as  if  she 
had  expected  to  see  me,  and  the  smile  she 
gave  me,  though  only  that  which  a  pleasant 
thought  wings,  lighted  my  heart  for  a  week. 

A  day  or  two  later  my  detective  friend 
dropped  into  my  office. 

"Well,  I  have  found  him."  His  face 
showed  that  placid  expression  which,  with 
him,  meant  deep  satisfaction.  "  The  police 
have  him — are  holding  him  in  a  case,  but 
you  can  identify  and  get  him.  He  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  negro  dog-stealer  and  they 
got  him  in  a  raid.  They  pulled  one  of  the 
toughest  joints  in  town  when  there  was 
a  fight  going  on  and  pinched  a  full  load. 
The  nigger  was  among  them.  He  put  up 
a  pretty  stiff  fight  and  they  had  to  hammer 
him  good  before  they  quieted  him.  He'll 
go  down  for  ninety  days  sure.  He  was  a 
fighter,  they  said." 
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''I'm  glad  they  hammered  him — you're 
sure  it's  Dix?" 

"Sure;  he  claimed  the  dog;  said  he'd 
raised  him.  But  it  didn't  go.  I  knew  he'd 
stolen  him  because  he  said  he  knew  you." 

"  Knew  me — a  negro  ?  What  did  he  say 
his  name  was?" 

"They  told  me — let  me  see — Professor 
Jeams — something." 

"Not  Woodson?" 

"Yes,  that's  it." 

"Well,  for  once  in  his  life  he  told  the 
truth.  He  sold  me  the  dog.  You  say  he's 
in  jail  ?    I  must  go  and  get  him  out." 

"  You'll  find  it  hard  work.  Fighting  the 
police  is  a  serious  crime  in  this  city.  A  man 
had  better  steal,  rob,  or  kill  anybody  else 
than  fight  an  officer." 

"Who  has  most  pull  down  there?" 

"Well,  Coll  McSheen  has  considerable. 
He  runs  the  police.  He  may  be  next 
Mayor." 

I  determined,  of  course,  to  go  at  once  and 
see  what  I  could  do  to  get  Jeams  out  of  his 
trouble.  I  found  him  in  the  common  ward 
among  the  toughest  criminals  in  the  jail — a 
massive  and  forbidding  looking  structure — 
to  get  into  which  appeared  for  a  time  almost 
as  difficult  as  to  get  out.  But  on  expressing 
my  wish  to  be  accorded  an  interview  with 
him,  I  was  referred  from  one  official  to  an- 
other, until,  with  my  back  to  the  wall,  I 
came  to  a  heavy,  bloated,  ill-looking  creat- 
ure who  went  by  the  name  of  Sergeant  Byle. 
I  preferred  my  request  to  him.  I  might  as 
well  have  undertaken  to  argue  with  the 
stone  images  which  were  rudely  carved  as 
Caryatides  beside  the  entrance.  He  simply 
puffed  his  big  black  cigar  in  silence,  shook 
his  head  and  looked  away  from  me;  and 
my  urging  had  no  other  effect  than  to  bring 
a  snicker  of  amusement  from  a  couple  of 
dog-faced  shysters  who  had  entered  and 
with  a  nod  to  him  had  sunk  into  greasy 
chairs. 

"Who  do  you  know  here?" 

A  name  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
used  it. 

"Among  others,  I  know  Mr.  McSheen," 
and  as  I  saw  his  countenance  fall,  I  added, 
"and  he  is  enough  for  the  present."  I 
looked  him  sternly  in  the  eye. 

He  got  up  out  of  his  seat  and  actually 
walked  across  the  room,  opened  a  cup- 
board and  took  out  a  key,  then  rang  a  bell. 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  you  were  a  friend 


of  his?"  he  asked  surlily.  "A  friend  of 
Mr.  McSheen  can  see  anv  one  he  wants 
here." 

I  have  discovered  that  civility  will  an- 
swer with  nine-tenths  or  even  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  world,  but  there  is  a  class 
of  intractable  brutes  who  yield  only  to 
force  and  who  are  influenced  only  by  fear, 
and  of  them  was  this  drunken  ruffian.  He 
led  the  way  now  subserviently  enough, 
growling  from  time  to  time  some  explana- 
tion, which  I  took  to  be  his  method  of 
apologizing.  When,  after  going  through  a 
number  of  corridors,  which  were  fairly  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  we  came  at  length  to 
the  ward  where  my  unfortunate  client  was 
confined,  the  atmosphere  was  wholly  differ- 
ent: hot  and  fetid  and  intolerable.  The 
air  struck  me  like  a  blast  from  some  infernal 
region,  and  behind  the  grating  which  shut 
off  the  miscreants  within  from  even  the 
modified  freedom  of  the  outer  court,  was  a 
mass  of  humanity,  foul  enough  in  appear- 
ance to  have  come  from  hell. 

At  the  call  of  the  turnkey,  there  was  some 
interest  manifested  in  their  evil  faces  and 
some  of  them  shouted  back,  repeating  the 
name  of  Jim  Woodson ;  some  half  derisively, 
others  with  more  kindliness.  At  length, 
out  of  the  mob  emerged  poor  Jeams,  but, 
like  Lucifer,  Oh,  how  changed!  His  head 
was  bandaged  with  an  old  cloth,  soiled  and 
stained;  his  mien  was  dejected,  and  his 
face  was  swollen  and  bruised.  At  sight  of 
me,  however,  he  suddenly  gave  a  cry,  and 
springing  forward  tried  to  thrust  his  hands 
through  the  bars  of  the  grating  to  grasp 
mine.  "Lord,  God!"  he  exclaimed.  "If 
it  ain't  de  Captain.  Glory  be  to  God! 
Marse  Hen,  I  knowed  you'd  come,  if  you 
jes'  heard  'bout  me.  Git  me  out  of  dis,  fur 
de  Lord's  sake.  Dis  is  de  wuss  place  I  ever 
has  been  in  in  my  life.  Dey  done  beat  me 
up  and  put  hand-cuffs  on  me,  and  chain 
me,  and  fling  me  in  de  patrol-wagon,  and 
lock  me  up  and  sweat  me  and  put  me 
through  the  third  degree,  till  I  thought  if  de 
Lord  didn't  take  mercy  'pon  me,  I  would 
be  gone  for  sho.  Can't  you  git  me  out  o' 
dis  right  away?" 

I  explained  the  impossibility  of  doing 
this  immediately,  but  assured  him  that  he 
would  soon  be  gotten  out  and  that  I  would 
look  after  his  case  and  see  that  he  got  justice. 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  want — jestice — 
I  don't  ax  nothin'  but  jestice." 
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"How  did  you  get  here?"  I  demanded. 
And  even  in  his  misery,  I  could  not  help 
being  amused  to  see  his  countenance  fail. 

"Dey  fetched  me  here  in  de  patrol- 
wagon,"  he  said  evasively. 

"  I  know  that.   I  mean,  for  what  ?  " 

"  Well,  dey  say,  Captain,  dat  I  wus  des- 
orderly  an*  drunk,  but  you  know  I  don' 
drink  nothin\" 

"  I  know  you  do,  you  fool,"  I  said,  with 
some  exasperation.  "  I  have  no  doubt  you 
were  what  they  say,  but  what  I  mean  is, 
where  is  Dix  and  how  did  you  get  hold  of 
him?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Marse  Hen,  it's  dthis 
way,"  said  Jeams,  falteringly.  "I  come 
here  huntm'  fur  you  and  I  couldn'  fin' 
you  anywhere,  so  then  I  got  a  place,  and 
while  I  wus  lookin'  'roun'  fur  you  one  day, 
I  come  'pon  Dix,  an*  as  he  wus  lost,  jes' 
like  you  wus,  an*  he  didn't  know  where  you 
wus,  an*  you  didn't  know  where  he  wus,  I 
tuk  him  along  to  tek  care  of  him  till  I  could 
fin*  you." 

"And  incidentally  to  fight  him?"  I  said. 

Again  Jeams's  countenance  fell.  "No, 
sir,  that  I  didn't,"  he  declared  stoutly. 
"Does  you  think  I'd  fight  dthat  dog  after 
what  you  tol'  me?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  I  know  you  did,  so  stop 
lying  about  it  and  tell  me  where  he  is,  or 
I  will  leave  you  in  here  to  rot  till  they  send 
you  down  to  the  rockpile  or  the  peni- 
tentiary." 

"Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir,  I  will.  Fur  God's 
sake,  don'  do  dat,  Marse  Hen.  Jes'  git 
me  out  o'  here  an'  I  will  tell  you  everything; 
but  I'll  swear  I  didn't  fight  him;  he  jes' 
got  into  a  fight  so,  and  then  jist  as  he  hed 
licked  de  stuffin  out  of  dat  Barkeep  Gal- 
lagin's  dog,  them  d — d  policemen  come  in 
an'  hammered  me  over  the  head  because  I 
didn't  want  them*  to  rake  in  de  skads  and 
tek  Dix  'way  from  me." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  con- 
tradictions. 

"  Well,  where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"I'll  swear,  Marse  Hen,  I  don'  know. 
You  ax  the  police.  I  jes'  know  he  ain't 
in  here,  but  dey  knows  where  he  is.  I 
prays  night  and  day  no  harm  won't  happen 
to  him,  because  dat  dog  can  beat  ary  dog 
in  this  sinful  town.  I  jes'  wish  you  had 
seen  him." 

As  the  turnkey  was  now  showing  signs 
of  impatience,  I  cut  Jeams  short,  thereby 


saving  him  the  sin  of  more  lies,  and  with  a 
promise  that  I  would  get  him  bailed  out  if 
I  could,  I  came  away. 

The  turnkey  had  assured  me  on  the  way 
that  he  would  find  and  return  me  my  dog 
and  was  so  sincere  in  his  declaration  that 
nothing  would  give  him  more  pleasure 
than  to  do  this  for  any  friend  of  Mr. 
McSheen's  that  I  made  the  concession  of 
allowing  him  to  use  his  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion.    But  I  heard  nothing  more  of  him. 

With  the  aid  of  my  friend,  the  detective, 
I  soon  learned  the  names  of  the  police  offi- 
cers who  had  arrested  Jeams,  and  was  en- 
abled to  get  from  them  the  particulars 
of  the  trouble  which  caused  his  arrest. 

It  seemed  that,  by  one  of  the  strange  and 
fortuitous  circumstances  which  so  often 
occur  in  life,  Jeams  had  come  across  Dix 
just  outside  of  the  building  in  which  was 
my  law  office,  and  being  then  in  his  glory, 
he  had  taken  the  dog  into  the  bar-room 
of  Mick  Raffity,  where  he  had  on  arrival 
in  town  secured  a  place,  to  see  what  chance 
there  might  be  of  making  a  match  with  Dix. 
The  match  was  duly  arranged  and  came 
off  the  following  night  in  a  resort  not  far 
from  Raffity's  saloon,  and  Dix  won  the 
fight.  Just  at  this  moment,  however,  the 
police  made  a  raid,  pulled  the  place  and 
arrested  as  many  of  the  crowd  as  could  not 
escape,  and  held  on  to  as  many  of  those  as 
were  without  requisite  influence  to  secure 
their  prompt  discharge.  In  the  course  of  the 
operation,  Jeams  got  soundly  hammered, 
though  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  for 
being  drunk  or  for  engaging  in  a  scrimmage 
with  the  police.  Jeams  declared  privately 
that  it  was  to  prevent  his  taking  down  the 
money. 

When  the  trial  came  off,  I  had  prepared 
myself  fully,  but  I  feel  confident  that  noth- 
ing would  have  availed  to  secure  Jeams's 
acquittal  except  for  two  circumstances: 
One  was  that  I  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  McSheen,  who  for  some  rea- 
son of  his  own  showed  a  disposition  to  be 
particularly  civil  and  complacent  toward 
me  at  that  time — so  civil  indeed  that  I 
quite  reproached  myself  for  having  con- 
ceived a  dislike  of  him.  Through  his  inter- 
vention, as  I  learned  later,  the  most  damag- 
ing witness  against  my  client,  suddenly  be- 
came exceedingly  friendly  to  him  and  on 
the  witness-stand  failed  to  remember  any 
circumstance  of  importance  which  could 
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injure  him,  and  finally  declared  his  ina- 
bility to  identify  him. 

The  result  was  that  Jeams  was  ac- 
quitted, and  when  he  was  so  informed,  he 
arose  and  made  a  speech  to  the  Court  and 
the  Jury  which  would  certainly  fix  him  in 


their  memory  forever.  In  the  course  of  it, 
he  declared  that  I  was  the  greatest  lawyer 
that  had  ever  lived  in  the  world  and  I  had 
to  stop  him  for  fear,  in  his  ebullient 
enthusiasm  he  might  add  also  that  Dix  was 
the  greatest  dog  that  ever  lived. 


(To  be  continued. ) 


SOCIALISM  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FAILURE 


By  J.  Laurence  Laughlin 


T  is  impossible  not  to  sympa- 
thize with  many  of  the  pur- 
poses of  socialism.  Looked 
at  sympathetically,  its  ob- 
jective propositions  are  the 
result  of  a  state  of  mind 
rather  than  of  a  logical  system  of  thought; 
and  one  cannot  be  indifferent  to  this  state 
of  mind.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament rather  than  of  reason;  but  one  has 
an  honoring  sense  of  respect  for  those  who, 
having  listened  to  the  songs  of  the  sirens, 
have  no  desire  ever  to  return  to  the  land  of 
humdrum.  By  this  one  means  to  express 
the  idea  that  socialists  are  primarily  ideal- 
ists, and  that  they  have  arrived  at  their  land 
of  dreams  by  the  highway  of  idealism;  and 
that  it  is  precisely  because  they  are  idealists 
that  they  are  ever  wishing  to  escape  the 
sordid  requirements  of  a  world  largely  built 
upon  bourgeois  virtues.  Thus  it  results 
that,  as  an  idealistic  expression  of  what 
life  might  be,  it  appeals  strongly  to  the 
latent  idealism  in  all  of  us — especially  to 
those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  find 
ourselves  little  endowed  with  material 
wealth,  and  who  wish  the  opportunity  for 
leisure,  and  for  enjoyment  according  to  our 
tastes.  Whatever  our  level  of  education  or 
intelligence,  we  are  all  of  us  striving  to  get 
the  means  of  enjoying  that  which  seems  to 
each  of  us  the  most  attractive  way  of  spend- 
ing our  time.  To  the  most  of  the  working- 
men  it  is  a  desire  for  freedom  from  con- 
stant grinding  manual  labor;  and  to  mental 
laborers,  it  is  a  desire  to  escape  from  ner- 
vous strain  and  anxiety,  and  to  have  leisure 
for  enjoyment. 


Thus,  while  socialism  appeals  to  an  al- 
most universal  longing  in  human  nature,  it 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  the  obvious  and  in- 
evitable inconsistencies  of  a  theory  de- 
tached from  the  tyrannical  rule  of  fact. 
While  idealizing  the  possibilities  of  human 
nature  to  suit  an  a  priori  conception  of  life, 
until  this  poor  human  nature  is  fairly  un- 
recognizable, socialism  proposes,  as  one 
means  to  its  end,  to  obliterate  the  effects  of 
existing  conditions  by  the  removal  of  com- 
petition in  the  struggle  for  material  exist- 
ence. That  is,  it  suggests  material  means 
to  bring  about  ideal  conditions.  It  does 
not  primarily  put  its  emphasis  on  the 
improvement  of  human  nature,  but  upon 
a  change  in  the  distribution  of  material 
wealth.  The  socialists  -are  seemingly  not 
concerned  in  building  up  an  Altruria  where 
the  only  end  is  goodness  and  where  sat- 
isfactions are  only  spiritual.  It  is  what 
seems  to  them  the  unequal  distribution  of 
material  possessions  which  causes  them 
to  criticise  existing  society.  Throughout 
socialistic  literature  there  is  the  well-known 
insistence  upon  the  materialistic  interpre- 
tation of  history — a  conception  based  upon 
a  hunger  for  things  of  material  enjoyment, 
and  for  more  and  more  of  them.  Funda- 
mentally, they  have  as  much  centred  their 
aim  on  an  increase  in  material  possessions 
as  the  veriest  Napoleon  of  finance  in  Wall 
Street.  An  existence  in  which  the  acquisi- 
tion of  more  material  wealth  is  of  very  large 
— if  not  of  chief — importance  is  in  the 
thoughts  of  both.  The  ends  sought  for  by 
the  socialists  are  not,  in  effect,  different 
from  those  of  the  mass  of  non-socialists 
who  are  striving  to  acquire  wealth  in  order 
to  have  ease  and  leisure  for  enjoyment. 
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Agreeing  in  their  aims,  their  differences — 
which  seem  to  most  persons  to  place  them 
as  wide  apart  as  the  poles — really  consist  in 
choosing  different  means  of  accomplish- 
ing their  ends.  The  ordinary  hustler  for 
wealth,  without  or  within  the  stock  market, 
may  have  no  definite  moral  restraint  ex- 
cept the  fear  of  the  law  (in  fact,  he  may 
even  contrive  to  escape  the  law),  and  he  ac- 
cepts existing  institutions;  but  he  plans  to 
gain  his  end,  if  honest,  by  productive  proc- 
esses and  trade;  or,  if  dishonest,  by  a  thou- 
sand ingenious  ways  of  transferring  to  him- 
self the  wealth  created  by  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  socialist  proposes  to  over- 
turn industrial  competition  and  the  institu- 
tion of  private  property  in  the  hope — 
vaguely  outlined  and  not  economically  ana- 
lyzed— of  transferring  the  use  of  wealth 
from  those  who  have  to  those  who  have  not. 
If  he  does  not  now  have  wealth,  from  whom 
is  he  expecting  to  get  it,  when  socialism  has 
come  to  its  own  ?  Possibly  he  has  a  dreamy 
belief  that  wealth  can  be  created  and  main- 
tained in  existence  by  the  public  will,  and 
should  be  equaHy  distributed  like  water 
from  a  municipal  reservoir.  Clearly  enough, 
while  planning  for  a  more  even  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  essence  of  socialism  is  to  be 
found  in  the  means  which  it  proposes  for 
accomplishing  an  end  desired  by  most  of 
us.  In  brief,  the  means  are  the  abolition 
of  competition  and  of  private  property. 
By  these  tools  the  fabric  of  idealism  is  to 
be  builded  in  the  future  land  of  dreams. 


II 


Some  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
servation that  socialism  is  the  outcome  of  a 
state  of  mind,  rather  than  of  a  logical  sys- 
tem of  thought,  is,  to  my  mind,  to  be  found 
in  the  failure  of  the  socialists  to  recognize 
the  actual  conditions  under  which  we  are 
forced  to  live  on  this  globe.  It  is  character- 
istic of  devotees  of  any  system  based  more 
or  less  on  feeling  to  be  so  absorbed  in  a 
priori  and  agreeable  theorizing  as  to  be  ut- 
terly oblivious  to  the  actual  and  disagree- 
able facts  of  our  daily  existence.  Grant  that 
we  all  wish  the  comforts  and  satisfactions 
which  material  wealth  gives,  we  are  obliged 
to  face  the  real  question,  no  matter  how 
bald  and  disagreeable  it  may  be:  How  can 
we  get  possession  of  this  wealth  ?  Leaving 
fraud,  robbery  and  force  aside,  by  what 


methods  can  men  produce  and  possess 
material  wealth  in  a  free  country  like 
ours,  which  is  unburdened  by  a  feudal  sys- 
tem and  in  which  life  and  property  are 
protected?  Is  it  not  possible  that,  at  this 
point,  the  socialists  have  omitted  to  con- 
sider some  matters  of  fact  which  can  be  ob- 
served by  any  one?  Indeed,  have  they 
been  quite  fair  with  themselves,  in  passing 
by  considerations — which  we  may  here  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  get  our  material 
satisfactions  only  by  producing  them  in  the 
ways  set  by  the  conditions  of  life  on  this 
globe.  These  are  of  a  kind  not  to  be  lightly 
brushed  aside.  We  are  not  living  on  Mars. 
On  this  planet,  the  earth  yields  its  products 
only  on  terms  which  require  ability  to  over- 
come and  use  the  forces  of  nature;  to  fore- 
see and  discount  the  future,  and  to  collect 
present  goods  in  order  to  gain  a  larger 
future  product  in  operations  requiring  a 
considerable  period  of  time;  to  use  human 
effort  both  manual  and  mental;  and  to  de- 
vise means  by  which  the  cooperation  of 
all  these  powers  may  be  united  for  the 
most  efficient  conduct  of  industry.  No  mat- 
ter whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  actual 
wealth  in  existence  to'-day — whether  dis- 
tributed unjustly  or  not — has  come  into 
being  only  by  the  operation  of  these  forces. 
Destroy,  or  minimize,  any  one  of  them,  and 
the  total  sum  of  material  well-being  will  be 
reduced.  As  to  this  point  there  will  be  little 
difference  of  opinion  between  socialists  and 
non-socialists.  But  it  will  be  retorted  that, 
although  wealth  is  produced  only  by  the 
above  painful  processes,  the  acquisition  of 
wealth — or  its  distribution  after  it  is  pro- 
duced— is  mainly  unjust;  that  it  is  the  ille- 
gitimate acquisition  of  the  world's  great 
output  of  wealth  which  is  the  true  cause  of 
the  belief  that  the  existing  system  of  society 
is  out  of  joint.  If,  however,  we  admit  the 
general  conditions  only  under  which  wealth 
can  be  produced,  we  must  also  be  ready  to 
assign  distributive  shares  to  those  who  have 
contributed  the  forces,  or  means,  necessary 
to  bringing  the  wealth  into  existence.  We 
may  grant  that  not  all  wealth  is  to-day  the 
property  of  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  production;  but 
it  still  remains  true  that  wealth — no  matter 
who  owns  it — is  turned  out  only  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  what  are  sometimes  slightingly 
dubbed  the  bourgeois  virtues.     It  still  re- 
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mains  true  that  the  existing  income  of  so- 
ciety depends  upon  the  exercise  of  the  qual- 
ities of  effort,  sacrifice,  patience,  persist- 
ence, courage,  honesty,  integrity,   truth- 
fulness, skill,  thrift,  application,  foresight, 
judgment,  common-sense,  business  honor, 
long    experience,    observation    of    men's 
wants,  precise  information,  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  capacity  for  managing  men, 
executive  ability  and   organizing   power. 
Any  man  who  has  had  business  experience 
knows  this  to  be  true.     Yet,  the  socialist 
may  grant  all  this;  he  may  admit  that 
wealth  can  be  produced  only  under  the  se- 
vere conditions  just  described ;  but  he  may 
rest  his  whole  case  on  the  claim  that  this 
wealth  is  un iustly  distributed.  No  doubt,  the 
state  of  mind  which  in  these  days  is  called 
socialistic  arises  from  a  belief  that-the  pres- 
ent competitive  system  of  industry  inevitably 
results  in  inequality  of  possessions  and  in  in- 
justice in  the  distribution  of  what  is  pro- 
duced. Hence  the  central  point  in  the  social- 
ist philosophy  is  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
competition  and  a  recourse  to  state  control. 

Ill 

In  all  fairness,  we  must  recognize  that 
things  economic  are  not  perfect;  that  hu- 
man beings  do  not  always  do  what  is  right 
and  just;  and  that  we  must  accomplish  our 
industrial  work  on  this  globe  with  faulty 
men.  Looking  at  the  matter  thus,  we  find 
much  to  sympathize  with  in  the  fundamen- 
tal causes  which  stir  the  socialists  to  action. 
They  find  things  wrong,  and  they  have  set 
to  work  with  burning  zeal  to  make  them 
right.  In  this  desire  of  theirs  to  improve 
the  world  every  one  must  sympathize. 
Without  radicals  to  break  up  wrongs  to 
which  we  have  grown  accustomed  we  shall 
have  little  progress.  Conservatism  is  too 
often  the  refuge  of  unjust  privilege.  The 
only  question,  therefore,  in  regard  to  so- 
cialism is:  Is  it  a  means  appropriate  to  the 
end?  Let  us  face  the  matter  calmly,  as 
practical  men.  Many  schemes,  from  the 
limes  of  the  crusades  to  the  present  day, 
have  been  devised  for  making  the  world 
better.  We  have  had  many  Utopias  pressed 
upon  us.  In  the  one  particular  scheme 
known  as  socialism,  the  remedy  proposed 
is  the  abolition  of  competition  and  private 
property.  Will  this  remedy  remove  the  ills 
of  which  society  is  sick  ? 


At  the  outset  we  must  face  the  fact  of  the 
imperfection  of  human  nature.  With  or 
without  socialism  this  fact  remains;  it  can- 
not be  dodged.  Is  socialism,  like  Christian- 
ity, a  proposed  means  of  changing  the  ethics 
of  the  human  race  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
based  on  a  materialistic  conception  of  life. 
It  proposes  a  change  in  externals,  in  the 
forms  of  society,  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
evils  which  have  their  roots  in  faulty  human 
nature.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  an  insistence  on 
only  partial — not  complete — changes  in  en- 
'  vironment  as  the  sole  power  to  cause  a  re- 
crystallization  of  human  mind  in  a  new 
ethical  form.  Socialism  obviously  proposes 
no  practical  process  for  changing  the  ele- 
ments of  human  nature;  invariably  the  re- 
forming spirit  of  socialism  is  taken  up  with 
the  detailed  schemes  which  for  the  time 
seem  to  need  a  cure.  One  does  not  need  to 
be  a  socialist  to  help  reform  any  particular 
existing  abuse.  Consequently,  unless  so- 
cialism can  modify  the  essential  elements  of 
imperfect  human  nature — and  modify  it 
not  in  a  few  instances,  but  in  the  whole 
mass  of  men — it  cannot  in  itself  expect  to 
relieve  the  world  of  any  injustice  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  property  due  either  to  the  in- 
equality or  iniquity  of  men.  *  Unless  social- 
ism can  convince  us  that  merely  by  the  abo- 
lition of  competition  and  private  property 
there  would  be  created  a  new  and  funda- 
mental virtue  in  human  nature,  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  look  upon  it  as  anything 
more  than  another  of  the  well-meant  but 
useless  panaceas  proposed  by  emotional 
reformers. 

•Since  imperfect  human  nature,  the  bad 
mixed  with  the  good,  is  absolutely  certain 
to  remain  much  the  same  under  socialism 
as  under  existing  society,  what  can  the  so- 
cialist expect  to  gain  by  the  removal  of 
competition?  Will  inequalities  in  ability 
and  power  be  unknown?  Of  course  not. 
Then,  will  inequalities  of  reward  be  un- 
known ?  Of  course  not.  Under  any  legiti- 
mate system  of  production  men  will  show 
unequal  industrial  powers.  Some  are  en- 
ergetic, others  lazy;  some  are  quick,  others 
are  dull;  some  are  thrifty,  others  are  waste- 
ful; some  are  born  organizers,  others  are 
born  to  follow;  only  a  few  are  leaders  of 
men,  while  the  masses  are  inevitably  man- 
aged by  the  few.  Consequently,  under 
any  form  of  society,  we  are  certain  to  have 
as  many  different  results  from  industrial 
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effort  as  there  are  kinds  of  men.  Inequal- 
ities of  wealth  are  logical,  not  abnormal. 
While  some  men — no  doubt  high-minded, 
artistic  or  creative — are  failures  in  accu- 
mulating wealth,  others — possibly  of  less 
value  for  the  improvement  of  society — are 
successful  in  gaining  large  fortunes.  It  de- 
pends on  the  aim  in  life.  If  wealth  is  the  only 
test  of  success,  then  the  world  is  indeed  out 
of  joint. 

As  a  cure  for  the  ills  of  this  world,  how- 
ever, socialism  proposes  a  scheme — whether 
practical  or  not  is  not  here  the  question — 
based  on  a  change  in  the  possession  of  ma- 
terial wealth.  That  is,  will  the  spending  of 
more  money  directly  lead  to  the  improve- 
ment of  character?  All  history,  and  the 
present  conduct  of  our  richer  classes,  seem 
to  show  that  greater  self-indulgence  fol- 
lowed by  a  weakening  of  fibre,  with  a 
lowered  moral  purpose,  are  the  inevitable 
results  of  unrestrained  expenditure.  This 
holds  true,  in  spite  of  the  theory  that,  by 
equalizing  the  expenditure  of  all  classes, 
the  poor  would  be  elevated  in  the  moral 
scale  by  having  more  to  expend,  and  that 
the  wrong-doing  of  the  rich  would  be  re- 
duced by  taking  away  the  power  of  self- 
indulgence.  It  cannot  be  overlooked  that 
human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  all 
classes.  Increased  expenditure  in  itself  will 
not  provide  the  character  to  govern  the 
spending;  so  that  self-indulgence  will  be 
only  transferred.  Clearly,  an  increase  of 
material  rewards — while  a  gain  to  those 
already  having  a  moral  sense — would  give 
only  wider  play  to  the  existing  defects  of 
human  nature.  If  spending  is  made  pos- 
sible to  those  who  have  not  earned  it,  de- 
terioration is  inevitable.  What  we  should 
hope  to  see  instituted  is  a  proper  means  of 
increasing  the  productive  efficiency  of  those 
who  have  little,  so  that  their  opportunity  for 
enlightenment  may  be  larger  without  the 
destruction  of  fibre. 

The  radical  weakness  of  socialism  is  in 
its  attempt  to  coin  idealism  out  of  material- 
ism. In  the  proposed  abolition  of  compe- 
tition and  private  property,  socialism  would 
take  away  most  of  the  present  incentives  to 
energy  and  productivity.  More  than  that, 
it  stakes  everything  on  the  assumption  that 
*a  partial  change  in  external  environment — 
such  as  would  be  produced  only  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  competition  and  private 
property — would  overcome  all  the  faults  of 


human  nature  which  now  disturb  our  social 
content.  To  take  a  child  away  from  its 
surroundings  in  infancy,  although  it  may 
not  remove  its  hereditary  nature,  may  es- 
tablish new  habits  which  will  influence  its 
conduct;  but  socialism  does  not  provide 
for  any  such  extended  removals.  People 
are  to  be  left  in  the  same  general  environ- 
ment, while,  of  all  the  varied  conditions  of 
life,  only  competition  and  private  property 
are  to  be  removed.  Is  there  any  such  virtue 
in  the  abolition  of  these  two  as  will  reform 
all  human  nature?  That  it  will,  we  have 
no  evidence  but  the  glorious  hopes  of  the 
enthusiasts. 

Since  the  socialist  grieves  at  the  unequal 
distribution  of  material  wealth,  and  regards 
a  better  distribution  as  essential  to  the  ref- 
ormation- of  society,  one  is  obliged  to  ask 
at  once  why  the  socialist  does  not  himself 
set  to  work  and  accumulate  wealth  as  well 
as  others?  In  our  country  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  cases 
where  men  have  begun  with  nothing  and 
accumulated  a  competence.  Why  do  not 
the  socialists  do  the  same?  If  material 
wealth  is  the  cure-all,  why  not  go  in  at  once 
and  get  it  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
They  claim  that  they  have  no  chance  of 
success  in  the  competitive  struggle  with 
others.  They  wish  wealth,  but  they  do  not 
possess  the  bourgeois  virtues  necessary  for 
its  acquisition  under  existing  conditions. 
Therefore,  they  wish  to  rearrange  society 
so  that  those  who  do  not  now  have  the  in- 
dustrial qualities  may  obtain  wealth  as  well 
as  those  who  do  have  them.  Of  course,  they 
do  not  explain  who  is  to  produce  the  wealth 
they  are  to  share,  and  which  they  are  in- 
competent to  produce.  That  is  supposedly 
an  insignificant  detail.  However  this  may 
be,  the  central  point  in  the  question  is  this: 
having  admitted  their  failure  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  accumulating  material  wealth  in  a 
competitive  struggle  open  freely  to  all,  they 
propose  the  abolition  of  free  competition. 
State  control  is  to  take  its  place.  Here  we 
have  socialism  confessedly  as  a  philosophy 
of  failure.  Just  to  the  extent  that  the  so- 
cialists insist  on  their  inability  to  accumu- 
late as  much  wealth  as  others,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  they  are  unconsciously  ad- 
vertising their  own  industrial  inefficiency. 
They  clamor  for  a  philosophy  of  failure — 
for  a  system  in  which  they  shall  be  relieved 
from  the  inevitable  results  of  their  relative 
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inferiority  in  obtaining  the  material  means 
which  they  regard  as  essential  to  their  ideal- 
istic ends.  Those  resort  to  it  who  are  un- 
equal to  the  competitive  struggle  and  to  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  gaining  material 
wealth.  For  instance,  if  Harvard  were  al- 
ways victorious  over  Yale  in  foot-ball,  and, 
if,  then,  Yale  should  propose  an  existence 
in  which  there  should  be  no  foot-ball,  Yale 
would  be  generally  regarded  as  having 
failed,  in  that  particular  sport,  in  holding 
her  own  on  equal  terms.  She  would  be  re- 
garded as  having  fallen  back  on  a  philoso- 
phy of  failure.  But  it  would  still  not 
prevent  Yale  men  from  gaining  success  in 
other  things  than  foot-ball.  Likewise,  it 
should  be  observed  that  gaining  other 
things  than  wealth,  such  as  character  and 
lofty  conduct,  has  little  or  no  emphasis  in 
the  philosophy  of  socialism.  In  short,  the 
appeal  to  socialism  is  an  appeal  against  the 
inequality  and  imperfection  inherent  in 
human  beings;  and  the  ineradicable  weak- 
ness of  socialism  is  that  it  charges  upon  the 
external  forms  of  society  what  should  be 
charged  upon  poor  human  nature.  Only 
too  often,  socialists  seem  to  be  incapable  of 
seeing  this  gap  in  their  logic. 

In  spite  of  all  this  elementary  truth,  every 
one  is  aware  that  a  stimulus  to  the  socialist 
propaganda  is  found  in  the  constant  itera- 
tion upon  special  privileges  obtained  under 
present  conditions.  Vehement  assault  is 
made  upon  the  grant  of  legislative  favors 
and  monopolies  by  which  some  persons  are 
believed  to  have  accumulated  great  wealth 
at  the  public  expense.  Therefore,  say  the 
socialists,  abolish  competition  and  private 
property.  Any  system  is  wrong,  they  say, 
which  permits  any  one  man  to  accumulate 
a  colossal  fortune.  Yet  here  is  an  obvious 
turn  sequitur.  Grant  that  these  wrongs  are 
as  they  are  represented;  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  need  to  change  the  forms  of 
society  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  evils.  On 
calm  examination,  this  criticism  of  society, 
as  it  now  goes  on,  seems  to  be  directed  not 
against  the  intention  and  purpose  of  mod- 
ern society,  but  against  the  failure  to  carry 
out  the  intention  and  purpose  of  society  as 
now  expressed  in  existing  institutions.  If 
it  is  the  general  intention  not  to  allow  in- 
justice, there  is  nothing,  as  things  are  now, 
to  prevent  the  public  from  carrying  out  its 
intention.  The  remedy  for  these  wrongs, 
granting  their  existence,  is  to  be  found, 
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therefore,  not  in  the  destruction  and  recon- 
struction of  society,  but  in  the  active  co- 
operation of  all  well-meaning  men  in 
enforcing  the  admitted  purposes  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  existing  forms  of  society. 
That  is,  equality  of  treatment  before  the 
law  and  equal  justice  in  the  courts  are  en- 
tirely the  outcome  of  public  opinion.  If 
public  opinion  does  not  demand  them,  so- 
cialism may  pass  resolves  until  the  crack  of 
doom  without  accomplishing  anything. 
The  only  real  remedy  for  such  ills  is  always 
in  the  hands  of  society  as  it  now  exists.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  go  on,  it  is  because  men 
are  indifferent;  not  because  the  forms  of 
society  through  which  they  act  are  neces- 
sarily inadequate. 

.  Moreover,  the  touch-and-go  way  of  pro- 
posing to  topple  over  the  long-established 
institutions  of  society  because  some  things 
are  not  done  as  we  like  is  another  evidence 
of  the  emotional  and  impenetrating  meth- 
ods of  some  modern  reformers.  These  in- 
stitutions are  the  growth  and  outcome  of 
the  very  inner  nature  of  mankind;  and  this 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  instincts  which 
have  been  created  by  the  long-continued 
existence  of  these  institutions.  For  ages 
men  have  been  working  out  representative 
and  local  self-government  solely  by  dint  of 
the  experience  of  the  race,  and  not  by  the 
light  of  any  a  priori  theory  of  the  dreamers. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  the  whole  history  of 
free  and  constitutional  government.  We 
have  come  where  we  are  to-day  solely  be- 
cause, in  free  countries  like  ours,  we  have 
succeeded  in  repressing  inequality  due  to 
injustice,  tyranny  and  force.  In  truth, 
great  accumulations  of  capital  were  never 
possible  until  equality  and  justice  of  treat- 
ment were  secured  to  all.  The  socialist 
side-steps  the  essential  lesson  drawn  from 
the  political  development  of  the  race — 
chiefly  because  he  finds  that  men  are  not 
yet  perfect.  It  is  no  argument  against  the 
existing  forms  of  society  that  absolutely 
perfect  justice  and  equality  are  not  always 
obtained.  Present  institutions  reflect  fairly 
well  the  qualities  of  erring  human  nature. 
Only  as  a  race  grows  in  ethical  standards 
will  its  institutions  respond.  The  cause  of 
change  must  be  in  the  qualities  of  man  and 
not  in  the  institutions  which  grow  out  of 
those  qualities.  Frail  human  nature  can- 
not be  made  perfect  by  the  limited  pro- 
gramme of  socialism,  any  more  than  a  frog 
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can  be  made  to  grow  fur  by  legislation. 
The  detachment  of  socialism  from  the  facts 
of  life  is  here  again  apparent.  Present  so- 
ciety is  what  it  is,  historically  and  evolution- 
ally,  solely  because  it  is  conditioned  by  the 
very  human  nature  given  to  us  to  work  with 
on  this  planet.  It  is  absurd  to  reason  as  if 
we  were  perfect  angels  in  a  perfect  paradise. 
Socialism  is  a  dream  of  perfection  suited 
only  for  a  perfected  human  nature. 

IV 

Yet  the  more  practical  of  the  socialists 
may  with  propriety  reply  that  the  condi- 
tions of  living  on  this  planet  do  not  oblige 
society  to  give  special  opportunities  to 
some  and  deny  them  to  others;  that  society 
can  do  as  it  pleases  with  the  free  gifts 
of  nature;  and  that  private  property  is 
not  necessary  to  securing  the  highest  effi- 
ciency and  happiness  of  man.  There  is 
force  in  this  criticism.  There  is  no  divine 
right  in  private  property;  it  is  a  creature 
of  the  social  will.  It  has  come  into  exist- 
ence by  the  consent  of  society,  and  is  what 
it  is  as  the  outcome  of  the  experience  of  the 
race.  It  is  not  an  accident;  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  wishes  of  the  race  as  they  have 
been  developed  by  time  and  evolution.  It 
is  with  us  because  men  believe,  for  good  or 
for  ill,  that  the  institution  has  best  served 
their  purposes  through  many  centuries.  It 
remains,  and  will  remain,  solely  because 
men  believe  that  they  get  more  good  than 
evil  out  of  it.  It  is  not  pretended  that  im- 
perfect human  beings  will  make  out  of  pri- 
vate property  in  land  an  institution  so  per- 
fect in  every  respect  that  no  one  in  all  con- 
ditions will  meet  with  inconvenience  or  un- 
equal opportunity.  Even  though  there  are 
things  which  weigh  against  it,  enormous 
gains  have  come  from  private  property, 
which  send  the  scales  down  in  its  favor.  It 
has  given  a  stimulus  to  effort,  thrift,  and 
improvement  of  the  soil  by  the  owner  which 
could  never  have  been  known  under  a  tem- 
porary tenure.  All  scientific  rotation  of 
crops,  all  planting  of  orchards,  all  drainage 
of  land,  all  permanent  buildings  and  fixt- 
ures, all  improvements  which  become  in- 
corporated with  the  soil,  all  lasting  private 
docks,  all  costly  business  structures  in  the 
midst  of  great  cities,  all  railway  invest- 
ments of  private  capital — all  these  would  be 

ade  impossible  without  the  expectation  of 


permanent  possession  implied  in  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  land.  And  the  recent 
transfer  of  ownership  to  former  Irish  ten- 
ants, which  has  admittedly  brought  out 
new  thrift  and  industry,  is  a  practical  testi- 
mony to  the  magic  of  private  property  in 
land.  Lasting  improvements  on  ground- 
rents  are  made  possible  only  by  a  tenure  so 
long  as  practically  to  give  possession  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  improvement  and  for 
several  generations  of  improvers.  To  the 
intelligence  of  society  as  a  whole  these  an 
preponderating  advantages. 

This  justification  of  the  action  of  the  race 
as  shown  in  the  institution  of  private  prop- 
erty in  land,  does  not  imply  that  no  disad- 
vantages exist  when  the  matter  is  carried  to 
an  extreme.  Under  the  general  protection  to 
private  property  a  man  may  so  accumulate 
and  control  land  as  to  work  a  disadvantage 
to  society;  he  may  keep  vast  tracts  out  of  cul- 
tivation, to  the  damage  of  others.  Hence, 
just  as  soon  as  the  act  of  any  one  person 
infringes  on  the  rights  of  others,  society 
would  have  a  right  to  interfere.  In  South 
America,  especially  on  the  west  coast,  the 
Indians  of  a  low  order  of  civilization  have 
possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  land.  The 
suggestion  there  comes  from  those  who  are 
well-to-do  and  intelligent  to  dispossess  the 
ignorant  native  of  the  soil  in  the  interest  of 
progress  and  greater  productivity.  With  us 
the  suggestion  of  limiting  private  property 
comes  from  the  proletariat.  Whoever  may 
be  the  offender,  it  lies  in  the  power  of  so- 
ciety to  preserve  the  general  mass  of  gains 
from  the  institution,  and  yet  to  establish 
rules  by  which  the  disadvantages  may  be 
minimized.  If  so,  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  resort  to  the  remedy  proposed  by  social- 
ism and  destroy  all  the  vast  gains  to  the 
race  of  private  property  in  order  to  re- 
move only  lesser  disadvantages. 

Private  property,  of  course,  is  not  ideally 
perfect;  it  contains  a  composite  of  various 
possibilities.  Under  it,  great  and  unex- 
pected wealth  may  come  to  a  man  without 
any  foresight  or  skill.  A  pioneer  squatter  in 
his  log-house,  living  on  scanty  crops  from  a 
poor  soil,  may  awake  some  morning  to  find 
he  is  living  over  a  rich  deposit  of  oil,  or  cop- 
per, or  zinc.  Possibly  such  discoveries  may 
be  regarded  as  partly  belonging  to  the  state, 
if  the  state  is  poor;  but,  as  a  rule,  under  pri- 
vate property,  they  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  land.    It  may  thus  throw  opportunity 
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and  wealth  into  the  lap  of  the  lucky,  with- 
out the  exercise  of  any  toil  or  thrift.  Many 
large  fortunes  have  originated  in  this  way. 
Nevertheless,  such  fortunes  arise  from  an 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  are 
not  due  to  a  subtraction  from  that  pro- 
duced by  any  one  else.  No  one  else  is  hurt. 
Unless  such  gains  as  these  are  permitted, 
however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  retain 
other  and  similar  gains  always  expected  by 
persons  of  small  means.  That  is,  millions 
of  our  people  have  bought  farm  lands  with 
the  expectation  that  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation in  their  neighborhood  would  raise 
the  value  of  their  holdings.  An  unearned 
increment  goes  to  the  farmer;  and  no  one 
seems  to  think  evil  of  it,  when  it  is  small  in 
amount.  But  the  principle  of  equal  treat- 
ment is  involved  whether  the  amount  be 
large  or  small.  Thus,  there  is  here,  in  these 
cases,  no  reason  at  all  for  destroying  all 
the  enormous  gains  from  private  property 
because  of  some  possible  inconsistencies 
which  are  incidental  to  the  general  institu- 
tion. To  destroy  the  important  gains  in 
order  to  avoid  some  lesser  evils,  as  would  fol- 
low from  the  socialistic  dogma,  would  be 
another  evidence  of  detachment  from  the 
world  of  fact  in  which  we  live.  It  is  like  the 
traveller  who  throws  away  his  shoes  be- 
cause they  pinch  his  toes,  and  who  finds 
himself  as  a  consequence  obliged  to  tread  a 
flinty  road  in  his  bare  feet.  He  is  very  cer- 
tain to  return  to  shoes  sooner  or  later. 


Since  the  socialist  believes — provided  he 
is  not  himself  the  owner  of  property — that 
the  major  part  of  the  crimes  against  society 
arise  from  contests  for  property,  he  may 
hope  to  regenerate  social  life  by  the  anni- 
hilation of  this  source  of  crime.  But  unless 
human  nature  is  transformed  men  will  still 
be  selfish  and  unprincipled  whether  private 
property  exists  or  not.  If  a  river  is  fed  by 
a  mountain  stream,  the  river  does  not  cease 
to  exist  merely  because  its  course  is  di- 
verted by  blocking  up  its  old  river-bed. 
This  discussion  of  the  abolition  of  private 
property  is  as  old  as  the  Romans.  It  is 
now  largely  academic. 

Nor  is  it  of  much  avail  to  analyze  the  eco- 
nomics of  socialism  which  have  been  filtered 
down  from  Marx  through  many  absorbing 
and  modifying  minds.  There  is  no  uniform 


economic  programme  among  the  wide- 
spread sections  of  the  socialist  propagan- 
dists. As  has  been  said,  socialism  is  not  a 
logical  system  of  thought.  A  feeling  of  in- 
justice having  arisen,  doctrines  have  been 
created,  from  time  to  time,  to  suit  the  need. 
Socialism  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  argu- 
ment and  economic  analysis;  it  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  removing  the  causes  of  the 
feeling — however  that  may  have  arisen. 
Socialists  hot  from  the  ovens  of  European 
absolutism  still  sizzle  after  being  placed 
in  the  cool  air  of  free  America.  Unable 
to  reason  calmly,  their  emotions  throw  them 
passionately  against  any  form  of  control, 
even  that  which  free  representative  govern- 
ment has  established  in  the  general  inter- 
est. Yet  they  place  before  them  the  shield 
of  some  sort  of  Marxian  theory,  behind 
which  they  fight. 

Since  inequality  of  wealth  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  a  wrong  social  system,  it  was 
natural  for  the  proletariat  to  devise  a  the- 
ory by  which  the  value  of  the  product  was 
claimed  to  have  been  created  solely  by  la- 
bor— meaning  usually  manual  labor.  By 
eliminating  capital  as  a  necessary  agent  of 
production,  of  course  interest  was  regarded 
as  a  "steal."  Thus  the  rhetoric  of  social- 
ism has  produced  a  flamboyant  literature 
in  which  the  industrial  struggle  is  always  be- 
lieved to  be  between  labor  and  capital. 
And,  consequendy,  capitalism  is  regarded 
as  a  system,  and  almost  blackened  with 
sulphurous  invective.  Whatever  is  meant 
by  "capitalism" — and  it  is  charged  with 
coundess  sins — capital  itself  is  as  necessary 
to  production  as  is  labor,  both  manual  and 
mental.  This  is  a  fact,  to  be  observed  by 
any  one  who  has  eyes.  If  labor  is  in  itself 
all-sufficient,  then  why  do  not  the  laborers 
themselves  go  on  erecting  shoe-factories  and 
cotton-mills  and  put  the  product  on  the 
market?  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
prevent  but  the  lack  of  skilled  management, 
which,  after  all,  is  only  a  high  grade  of  men- 
tal labor.  It  is  silly  to  talk  about  capital 
not  being  needed  in  production.  Capital 
and  labor  are  both  as  necessary  to  each 
other,  if  production  is  intended,  as  the  two 
blades  of  the  scissors  are  necessary  for  cut- 
ting. It  is  a  place  for  the  old  Roman  story 
of  the  stomach  and  the  other  members  of 
the  body. 

When  socialists  saw  that  the  product 
provided  more  than  wages  for  manual  la- 
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bor,  they  accounted  for  it  by  calling  it 
"surplus  value."  This  was  only  their 
vague  way,  in  default  of  economic  analysis, 
of  accepting  the  existence  of  a  sum  which, 
in  any  modern  industry,  must  go  to  certain 
other  factors  in  industry  which  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  overlooked  if  production 
is  to  continue.  The  socialist  urges  that 
wealth  is  unjustly  distributed  because  the 
whole — or  the  major  part — does  not  go  to 
manual  labor.  If  capital  demands  a  share 
as  essential  to  production,  it  sometimes 
excites  cerebral  irritation  in  the  socialist. 
Now,  if  the  laborer  only  knew  it,  he  would 
find  that  the  battle  is  going  his  way.  The 
distribution  is  not  going  in  favor  of  cap- 
ital, but  in  favor  of  labor.  Human  effort  is 
winning  the  day.  Capital  itself  is  necessary 
to  production,  whenever  any  division  of 
labor  exists;  but  the  percentage  received  by 
capital,  qua  capital,  is  not  an  increasing 
share,  or  percentage.  Ask  any  widow,  who 
has  been  left  capital  by  her  husband,  if  she 
can  invest  her  funds  at  an  increasing  rate. 
Then,  what  is  all  this  excitement  about? 
Why  is  capital  so  much  abused  ?  Simply  be- 
cause there  are  other  factors  in  production 
which  must  receive  shares,  and  the  emo- 
tional theorists  have  not  had  enough  horse 
sense  to  see  it;  and  they  think  that  cap- 
ital gets  it  all.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
largest  shares  in  industry  do  not  go  to  cap- 
ital, but  to  labor — not  unskilled  manual 
labor,  but  to  skilled  labor,  and  to  highly 
efficient  mental  labor  in  the  management 
and  organization  of  industry.  If  the  so- 
cialist but  knew  it,  he  would  find  this  out- 
come to  be  the  one  cheerful  and  inspiring 
thing  in  the  world  of  to-day.  That  is,  the 
contest  for  the  distribution  of  the  wealth 
produced  is  one  of  laborers  against  laborers; 
and  the  cheerful  thing  about  it,  and  that 
which  opens  up  a  vista  of  promise  to  any 
man  of  ambition  and  ability,  is  that  indus- 
trial capacity  will  carry  a  man  to  the  front 
and  win  the  enormous  wages  which  go  to 
organizing  power,  just  as  surely  as  wind 
and  muscle  will  win  a  Marathon  race.  The 
competitive  struggle,  which  so  agitates  the 
socialist,  is  really  a  contest  of  inferior 
against  superior  labor  power,  of  inferior 
against  superior  human  effort  whether 
physical  or  mental.  Not  understanding 
this,  he  wishes  to  escape  the  penalty  of  in- 
feriority— not  by  improving  the  inferior 
until  it  equals  the  superior — but  by  resort 


to  the  philosophy  of  failure,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  struggle  I  The  folly  of  it  is  al- 
most pathetic.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  be 
told  that  the  cause  of  low  wages  is  in  some- 
thing outside  of  him,  instead  of  being  in- 
structed that  the  cause  is  within  himself, 
in  his  native  power  or  in  his  education  and 
training.  This  is  the  homely  truth  which 
should  be  enforced,  without  regard  to  the 
popularity  of  him  who  says  it. 

If  pushed  too  hard,  the  agitator  will  still 
recur  to  the  old  point  that  large  accumula- 
tions are  obtained  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  share  of  others.  As  has  been  said  be- 
fore, there  is  both  right  and  wrong  in  the 
world;  so  there  are  fortunes  both  rightly 
and  wrongly  won.  Some  fortunes,  more- 
over, have  been  gained  in  providing  for 
men  the  means  of  intemperance  and 
speculation.  Grant  this.  Yet,  as  things 
now  are,  society  can,  if  it  wishes,  provide 
the  necessary  means  of  preventing  these 
wrongs.  Because  reformers  shrink  at  this 
task — the  only  practical  remedy  available 
— there  is  no  reason  for  overthrowing  all 
the  institutions  which  have  been  evolved 
by  the  race  in  centuries  of  growth.  The 
sound  and  healthy  elements  in  society,  the 
elemental  sources  of  character  and  legiti- 
mate industry,  should  not  be  destroyed  in 
the  effort  to  strike  out  minor  evils.  That 
would  be  a  mistaken  maladjustment  of  em- 
phasis. To  assume  that  all  wealth  is  won 
at  the  expense  of  others,  is  to  assume  that 
all  men  are  wholly  evil.  No  mercy  should 
be  shown  to  wrong-doing  in  industry  any 
more  than  in  politics  and  government.  Just 
as  there  are  statesmen  who  are  not  corrupt 
politicians,  so  there  are  honorable  men  of 
affairs  in  industry.  Indeed,  the  industrial 
world  is  full  of  examples  of  wealth  honor- 
ably won.  Because  some  men  are  evil, 
there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  a  ma- 
terialistic philosophy  bent  on  redistributing 
wealth  will  make  all  business  men  into 
perfect  human  beings. 

VI 

The  philosophy  of  socialism  has  spread 
in  many  directions  under  a  kindly  desire  to 
make  things  right.  It  centres  about  the 
abolition  of  competition.  Thus,  in  a  way, 
it  seems — perhaps  wrongly — to  decry  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  the  free  expres- 
sion of  individual  activity  in  industry.    It 
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assumes  that  the  evil-doing  of  society  can 
be  removed  by  the  action  of  the  state.  If 
men  are  unrestrained,  a  vast  amount  of 
"social  power/ '  it  is  said,  is  allowed  to  go 
to  waste.  Thus  a  paternalistic  form  of 
government  is  looked  upon  sympathetically 
even  by  those  who  would  not  wish  to  be  re- 
garded as  socialists.  The  restraint  upon 
the  free  action  of  human  initiative  is  sup- 
posedly in  the  best  interest  of  a  country's 
growth  in  power  and  happiness. 

One  point  in  this  connection  is  clear:  it 
is  desirable  to  get  all  the  gains  of  individual 
initiative  and  creative  power,  and  yet  to 
prevent  the  evils  of  unrestrained  individual- 
ism. Hence,  we  get  a  very  simple  maxim 
of  political  interference:  Just  as  soon  as  the 
acts  of  any  person  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  others  the  state  should  interfere  in  the 
interest  of  equality  and  justice.  Beyond 
this  limit  individual  activity  should  be  left 
untrammelled  and  encouraged  to  believe 
that  it  will  receive  all  the  rewards  due  to 
its  own  initiative.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
the  continued  imposition  upon  others  of 
power  and  direction  from  outside  inevita- 
bly tends  to  reduce  the  creative  strength 
of  the  individual  and  to  bring  about  a 
deterioration  in  the  stock.  The  only  way 
by  which  the  best  can  be  got  out  of  the  race 
is  by  stimulating  rather  than  by  repressing 
every  possible  kind  of  new  energy — and  by 
offering  all  possible  rewards  for  its  exercise. 


It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  one  set  of 
government  officials  should  be  so  omniscient 
as  to  know  just  how  to  stimulate  every  other 
human  being  by  processes  of  legislation. 

Finally,  it  would  be  only  fair  to  compare 
socialism,  which  is  an  ideal,  untested  by  ex- 
perience, with  the  competitive  system,  not 
as  it  is  now,  but  as  it  would  work  out  with 
a  perfected  human  nature.  To  improve 
the  world,  living  as  at  present  under  a  com- 
petitive system,  offers  an  inducement,  as 
great  as  does  socialism,  to  the  eager  idealist 
who  wishes  to  work  for  righteousness.  If 
perfection  and  noble  ideals  are  established 
as  permanent  elements  of.  the  competitive 
system  we  shall  have  as  great  results  as  in 
the  dream  of  socialism.  But  perfection  is 
no  more  to  be  looked  for  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  believe  that,  while 
idealism  is  an  essential  incentive  to  prog- 
ress— and  Americans  are  preeminendy 
idealists — its  path  to  definite  results  must 
lie  in  some  direction  other  than  socialism. 
Nor  should  we  wish  to  be  understood  to 
mean  that  socialism  has  been  wholly  use- 
less. It  has  forced  its  case  to  serious  dis- 
cussion; and  the  liberal  conceptions  behind 
it  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be,  easily  dis- 
posed of.  But,  as  a  practical  people,  who 
must  deal  with  the  world  as  it  exists,  we 
must  inevitably  conclude  that  socialism  is 
not  a  means  appropriate  to  the  desired  end. 


"O  KNIGHTLY  HEART!" 


By  Julia  C  R.  Dorr 

O  knightly  heart,  no  humble  place  is  thine! 
For  thee  the  shrine  was  builded  long  ago, 
If  it  stood  silent  waiting  for  the  glow, 

The  warmth,  the  glory,  and  the  breath  divine, 

What  matters  it?    To-day  the  candles  shine 
With  sudden,  starry  splendor.  To  and  fro 
The  fragrant  censers  swing;  and  bending  low 

Angelic  spirits  pour  thee  heavenly  wine. 

Drink  it,  great  heart,  nor  fear  to  drain  the  cup! 
Thou  hast  kept  holy  vigil  and  art  pure; 
Thou  hast  kept  knightly  vigil  and  art  strong; 

Then  proudly  lift  the  royal  banner  up 

By  right  divine,  unchallenged  and  sure — 
And  God  be  with  thee  if  the  way  be  long! 
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By  Virginia  Yeaman  Remnitz 


it  had  been  Eunice,  who 
was  quite  evidently  tired  of 
lying  on  her  back;  even  if  it 
had  been  Chud,  whose  loud 
cries  of  rage  made  Eunice 
wince  a  dozen  times  a  day — 
it  would  have  been  different.  But  it  was 
Ronald. 

Only  those  who  knew  the  boy  can  under- 
stand just  what  that  means.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  him.  To  look  into  his  dark 
eyes;  to  see  the  slow  smile  breaking  over  his 
face;  to  hear  that  musical,  unhurried  utter- 
ance of  his,  was  to  see  and  feel  the  very  glow 
and  color  of  life — of  life  wholesome  and 
fresh  and  unspoiled. 

His  coloring,  like  his  voice  and  his  nature, 
was  rich  and  softly  vivid.  He  might  have 
been  a  beautiful  Italian  boy,  save  that  a 
certain  control  and  reserve  marked  even 
the  quickness  of  his  temperament.  When 
his  brother  raged  Ronald  watched  him 
with  inscrutable  eyes;  but  there  was  a  won- 
der in  the  look  and  a  certain  pondering. 
"Stop!"  he  cried  once,  having  caught  the 
distress  in  my  face — I  was  the  children's 
governess — and  he  forthwith  put  a  firm 
hand  over  Chud's  mouth.  When  the  boy, 
at  that,  flung  himself  on  the  floor  to  kick 
and  scream  at  his  ease,  Ronald  knelt  down 
and  quietly  gagged  him  with  two  stout  little 
fists.  Only  my  prompt  interference  pre- 
vented a  tragedy. 

Now,  it  is  as  hard  for  a  rich  woman  to  bring 
up  her  children  aright  as  it  is  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Eu- 
nice, poor  child,  lying  all  day  on  her  back, 
could  surely  not  have  too  many  compensa- 
tions for  the  birthright  forfeited  when  a 
careless  nurse  let  her  fall  out  of  her  per- 
ambulator. Mrs.  Seymour  felt,  naturally 
enough,  that  she  must  make  her  daughter 
constant  reparation  for  that  irremediable 
happening.  What  was  the  indulgence  of 
every  caprice  in  comparison  with  the  power 
to  run  and  play !  And  so  poor  Eunice  fret- 
ted herself  from  one  whim  into  another. 

When  Ronald  was  with  her,  however,  she 
did  not  fret  so  ceaselessly,  and  she  was  less 
unreasonable.      To  chain  the  boy  to  her 
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chamber,  in  fact,  Eunice  made  the  only  ex- 
ertion on  behalf  of  anothei  she  had  made, 
so  far,  in  all  her  life.  She  told  him  stories. 
Mrs.  Seymour,  coming  into  the  little  inva- 
lid's room  one  afternoon,  found  Ronald  sit- 
ting at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  his  great  dark 
eyes  chained  to  his  sister's  face.  If  the 
mother  had  paused  quietly,  she  would  have 
caught  an  astonishingly  vivid  bit  of  narra- 
tive. But  she  did  not  pause.  She  ex- 
claimed: "Oh,  my  darling,  aren't  you  tir- 
ing yourself?" 

Eunice  had  never  been  less  tired;  but  she 
suddenly  realized  a  hardship.  "Ronald 
won't  stay  if  I  don't  tell  him  stories,"  she 
whined. 

The  boy  slipped  down  from  the  bed  and 
looked  up  at  his  mother.  He  did  not  con- 
tradict Eunice,  for  he  had  said, "  I  guess  I'll 
go  out  and  play  now."  He  was  not  a  mar- 
tyr, but  a  splendidly  healthy,  normal  boy. 

If  Mrs.  Seymour  had  been  a  wise  woman 
she  would  have  understood  all  this;  but  she 
was  not  a  wise  woman — yet.  Nevertheless, 
that  earnest,  questioning  look  should  have 
won  some  other  response  than:  "O  Ron- 
ald, stay  with  poor  little  sister  if  she  wants 
you.  She  can't  run  out  of  doors  and  play, 
you  know!" 

So  Ronald  stayed.  But  he  was  so  quiet 
and  unresponsive  that  his  sister  soon  grew 
discontented,  and  bade  him  call  the  nurse. 
Then  he  was  free. 

Yet  the  boy  was  not  a  whit  spoiled.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  are  some  children  who  can- 
not be  spoiled.  Even  his  father,  too  ab- 
sorbed in  his  great  business  interests  to  ever 
dream  of  taking  any  responsibility  concern- 
ing his  children,  had  fallen  into  the  way  of 
making  Ronald  the  companion  of  his  leisure 
hours.  He  let  the  boy  trudge  over  the  golf 
links  with  him  and  sit  with  him  after  din- 
ner in  the  smoking-room.  They  even  dis- 
cussed together  weighty  matters;  such  as 
the  construction  of  battle-ships,  and  the  way 
battles  are  fought  and  won — or  lost. 

"But  the  United  States  couldn't  get 
beaten,"  Ronald  would  aver. 

"  If  she  didn't  keep  her  men  andher  ships 
up  to  the  mark,  she  could,"  his  father  said. 
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"I'll  be  the  head  general,  when  I'm  a 
man,  and  keep  'em  up  to  the  mark!"  the 
boy  exclaimed.       _ 

But  it  was  all  merely  selfish  with  Mr. 
Seymour.  The  boy  delighted  and  refreshed 
him;  he  used  him  as  he  used  his  cigars  and 
his  yacht  and  his  gun. 

What  Ronald  was  to  his  mother  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell;  he  was  her  sunlight,  her  fire, 
her  well  of  delight.  When  motherhood 
seemed  a  failure,  he  was  reassurance;  when 
wifehood  seemed  something  wholly  differ- 
ent from  the  dream,  he  vindicated  the  re- 
ality. He  made  everything  seem  worth- 
while— even  life  itself. 

Whether  or  not  Ronald  was,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term,  "a  good  boy,"  I  cannot 
say.  Certainly,  in  the  sense  that  many  peo- 
ple use  those  words — the  pitiful,  devitalized 
sense  we  all  know — they  would  not  have 
fitted.  Times  and  seasons  were  nothing  to 
him;  meal  hours  slipped  by  unnoted;  dark- 
ness swooped  down  upon  him  without  pre- 
liminary warning.  "I  didn't  know,  Miss 
Martin,"  he  would  say,  his  voice  as  slow  and 
beautiful  as  his  smile;  his  direct,  dark-eyed 
gaze  happily  unclouded  by  either  fear  or  re- 
gret. 

"But  didn't  you  see  it  was  getting  dark, 
dear?" 

"  No,  dear,  I  wasn't  looking." 

It  seemed  simply  that  his  personality 
found  unclouded  expression  through  a 
splendidly  normal  body  and  mind.  The 
dusky  red  of  his  cheeks,  the  light  in  his  eyes, 
the  rich  music  of  his  voice — these  seemed 
but  the  outward  expression  of  his  nature. 
He  gave  no  promise  of  bookish  tendencies; 
yet  when  he  started  to  school  his  simple 
and  vigorous  mental  appetite  awakened  his 
teachers  to  fresh  interest  in  their  work. 
And  after  his  coming  the  play  hour  had  a 
new  witchery  in  it  for  the  children;  for  Ron- 
ald's companions  lost  all  track  of  time  in  the 
absorbing  interest  of  whatever  game  was 
played.  And  so,  necessarily,  did  Ronald. 
Life  was  all  a  wonder  and  a  delight  to  him. 

It  still  seems  incredible:  that  sudden  go- 
ing out,  that  blankness.  No  one  could 
quite  believe  it.  The  house  was  empty,  des- 
olate; but  at  any  moment  it  might  be  filled 
again  with  life.  He  would  come  running  in, 
and  the  nightmare  spell  would  be  broken. 
If  a  door  were  suddenly  opened  the  mother 
started  involuntarily  and  looked  up.    Chud 


cried,  "There's  Ronald,  now!"  and  started 
to  meet  him.  Then  there  fell  again  the  in- 
credible silence  and  blankness. 

Away  from  the  empty  home  his  name 
was  spoken  in  low,  hushed  tones — on  the 
train;  by  cabmen,  waiting  at  the  station;  in 
the  school,  where  he  had  been  the  life  of  his 
room;  and  in  every  other  home  of  that- beau- 
tiful suburban  town.  And  how  often  the 
voice  trembled  and  the  eyes  of  the  speaker 
filled  with  tears!  No  one,  it  seemed,  who 
had  known  the  boy  but  missed  him;  no  one 
who  had  heard  that  voice,  with  its  lingering 
cadences,  but  must  keep  on  longing  for  it 
through  the  silence. 

One  evening,  as  I  sat  with  Eunice  after 
dinner,  she  grew  suddenly  restless — a  way 
she  had — and  demanded  her  mother. 

" Poor  mother  is  tired,"  I  said;  "let's  not 
disturb  her."  I  knew  the  protest  was  use- 
less, even  as  I  made  it;  and  a  few  minutes 
later  I  was  on  my  way  downstairs  to  find 
Mrs.  Seymour. 

She  was  not  in  the  library,  nor  in  the  cosey 
sitting-room,  nor  in  the  great  empty  draw- 
ing-room. So  I  turned  down  a  passageway 
from  the  main  hall,  and  knocked  lightly  at 
the  door  of  the  smoking-room.  I  hardly 
thought  she  was  there;  but  Mr.  Seymour 
might  know  where  she  was. 

The  servants  were  all  downstairs,  eating 
their  dinner,  and  there  was  no  one  else  of 
whom  to  inquire,  or  I  should  not  have  vent- 
ured to  disturb  the  master  of  the  house  in 
his  seclusion.  I  remember,  as  I  stood  out- 
side of  the  door  awaiting  an  answer  to  my 
timid  tapping,  that  the  silence  of  the  great 
house  oppressed  me  terribly. 

But  there  came  no  answer;  and,  suppos- 
ing the  room  empty,  yet  not  quite  satisfied, 
I  opened  the  door  very  softly  and  looked  in. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  moments  elapsed 
before  I  closed  the  door  again  and  crept 
away;  but  it  must  have  been  merely  that  un- 
measured space  of  time  necessary  for  the  re- 
alizing of  an  impression  and  the  acting  upon 
it.  Eunice  was  calling  fretfully  as  I  passed 
her  door,  but  I  did  not  go  to  her.  I  sum- 
moned the  nurse  and  went  to  my  own  room. 

By  degrees,  as  I  sat  there  alone  in  the 
darkness,  the  flashing  impression  I  had  re- 
ceived when  I  looked  into  the  smoking- 
room  emerged  from  the  dazed  turbulence 
of  my  sensation  into  greater  clearness,  and 
began  to  make  its  way  from  my  scarce  be- 
lieving senses  into  the  realm  of  conviction. 
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The  scene  which  I  recalled — the  strange, 
ineffably  moving  scene  upon  which  I  had 
intruded — presented  itself  to  me  then,  as  it 
has  ever  since,  as  a  whole.  I  see  the  dim 
light  diffused  from  the  lamp  on  the  table; 
Mr.  Seymour,  leaning  forward  in  his  arm- 
chair, wholly  oblivious  of  me  and  of  the 
sounds  I  had  made;  and,  at  a  little  distance 
from  him,  his  wife,  her  pale  face  rapt  and 
luminous.  The  only  elusive  part  of  the 
scene,  as  I  thus  recalled  it,  was  that  without 
which  it  would  have  meant  nothing  at  all. 

For  Ronald  had  been  there  also.  As  I 
stood  in  the  doorway,  I  was  aware  of  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  manner  of  my  seeing 
him  and  of  my  seeing  his  parents — or  the 
material  setting  of  the  scene.  But  now 
some  indefinable  difference  became  more 
and  more  marked:  though  the  conviction 
of  his  presence,  and  of  my  perception  of  it, 
was  never  dimmed  for  a  single  moment. 

At  first  his  presence  had  seemed  almost 
natural — that  awakening  from  a  terrible 
dream  which  we  had  all,  in  certain  moods, 
involuntarily  looked  for.  My  heart  leaped 
up  to  see  him  running  from  his  mother  to 
his  father.  I  think  he  leaned  against  his 
father's  knee,  looking  up  at  him. 

Then  a  sudden  wave  of  realization  swept 
over  me,  and  with  it  came  the  fear  that — if 
the  child  knew  I  was  there — he  would  go. 
It  did  not  even  occur  to  me,  as  I  hastily 
withdrew,  that  the  mother  or  father  might 
discover  my  presence.  I  felt  that,  as  long  as 
the  child  remained  they  were  caught  away 
from  all  outward  perceptions. 

Afterward,  one  of  my  emergent  impres- 
sions was  that  the  reunion  I  had  witnessed 
had  taken  place  before — and  more  than 
once.  For  the  past  week  or  so,  I  remem- 
bered, I  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Seymour  for 
some  time  after  dinner,  nor  had  she  come 
into  Eunice's  room  until  later  than  had 
been  her  wont. 

Presently  my  fancy  busied  itself  in  weav- 
ing together  an  introduction  to  the  first 
enactment  of  that  unforgettable  scene  upon 
which  I  had  looked.  And  my  fancyings 
came,  in  time,  to  seem  as  real  to  me  as  the 
thing  I  had  witnessed. 

One  evening,  as  the  bereaved  mother  sat 
alone,  she  had  thought  of  her  husband — 
also  alone;  and  of  how  Ronald  used  to  be 
with  him  in  the  smoking-room  at  this  hour. 
She  used,  long  ago,  to  sit  with  him  there  her- 
self; but  that  custom  seemed  to  belong  to  an- 


other period  of  her  life.  And  now  each  sat 
apart,  in  the  great  sorrow  and  loneliness 
which  had  fallen  upon  both  alike. 

Timidly,  with  a  certain  embarrassment 
even,  she  had  risen  and  gone  to  her  hus- 
band. He  had  received  her  courteously, 
but  with  constraint.  They  could  not  open 
their  hearts  to  one  another;  the  years 
seemed  to  lie  between. 

Then  Ronald  came.  They  needed  not  to 
speak  of  his  presence;  each  knew  the  other 
aware  of  it.  And  the  years  that  lay  between 
them  were  swept  away. 

But  further  than  this  I  could  not  go.  Im- 
palpable barriers  shut  in  my  thought — even 
its  questioning  became  vague  and  formless. 
In  what  manner  Ronald  came  to  them  it 
mattered  not:  since  it  was  the  child  him- 
self, and  they  realized  his  presence.  And 
though  it  were  through  the  unspoken  com- 
munication of  mind  with  mind,  and  impulse 
with  impulse,  I  felt  sure  that  the  three — 
when  they  thus  met  together — came  nearer 
to  one  another  than  they  ever  had  before. 

But  whether  my  fancyings  were  right  or 
wrong — and  they  could  not,  after  all,  have 
been  very  far  from  the  truth — there  were 
certain  developments  in  the  household, 
from  that  time  on,  which  were  perfectly  open 
to  my  observation;  and  which  in  my  own 
mind  have  always  made  a  part  of  the  same 
story  with  my  fancyings,  and  with  the  scene 
upon  which  I  looked  when  I  opened  the 
smoking-room  door. 

The  silence  which  fell  upon  the  house 
after  dinner  had  now  a  peculiar  significance 
to  me;  to  the  others  it  was  in  no  wise  re- 
markable under  the  circumstances.  They 
did  not  look  now  for  laughter  and  gayety 
under  that  roof — save  when  Chud  chanced 
to  be  in  a  happy  humor.  And  Chud  was  in 
bed  and  asleep  before  his  nurse  ventured  to 
join  the  other  servants  downstairs. 

I  alone,  besides  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house,  knew  the  true  significance  of 
that  quiet  hour;  and  sometimes  I  wondered 
just  how  much  the  parents  themselves  real- 
ized. When  I  looked  into  the  smoking- 
room  they  had  been  quite  evidently  with- 
drawn from  any  perception  of  external 
things.  Whether  or  no  some  connection  of 
memory  existed  for  them  between  this  state 
and  that  to  which  they  afterward  returned, 
I  could  not  tell ;  nor  could  I  understand  why 
I  should  have  been  able  to  enter  into  their 
experience — or  rather,  why  I  should  have 
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been  able  to  perceive  it.  My  own  realiza- 
tion of  every  material  object  had  been  so 
clear  and  vivid  that  the  appearance  of  the 
room  was  stamped  upon  my  brain  to  the 
smallest  detail  of  its  arrangement. 

As  to  the  effect  left  upon  the  minds  of  the 
parents  by  their  singular  experience,  I 
could  only  speculate.  Perhaps  the  result 
was  ail  influence  of  which  they  were  con- 
scious, but  could  only  dimly  trace  to  its 
source.  That  some  manner  of  anticipation 
was  theirs  when  they  met  together  in  the 
smoking-room,  and  that  there  was  left  upon 
their  minds  some  impression,  however  inde- 
finable, of  what  had  taken  place  there,  seems 
to  be  shown  by  the  incident  which,  since  it 
resulted  in  an  entire  readjustment  of  the 
household,  brought  my  connection  with  the 
family  to  an  end.  That  they  recognized  the 
constantly  growing  influence  their  thought 
of  Ronald  had  upon  their  lives  I  have  not  a 
doubt;  nor  that  they  treasured,  with  jealous 
delight,  the  thought  that — through  their  love 
— the  boy's  exquisite  brief  life  could  be 
made  fruitful  of  good;  and  thus,  in  its  essence 
at  least,  be  perpetuated. 

It  had  already  been  decided  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Seymour  to  devote  a  certain  part  of 
their  estate  to  a  summer  home  for  poor  city 
children  and  their  mothers.  Mjs.  Seymour 
talked  all  the  plans  over  with  me  and  showed 
me  the  architect's  drawings.  She  interested 
C hud,  also;  and  would  take  the  boy  with  her 
to  look  over  the  grounds  set  aside,  and  dis- 
cuss with  him  how  they  should  be  laid  out 
and  what  should  be  done  for  the  children's 
amusement.  With  it  all  Mrs.  Seymour  was 
very  busy  and  interested,  and  happier  than 
I  should  have  thought  possible. 

Now,  I  had  come  to  feel  myself,  in  some 
sense,  a  priestess,  appointed  to  guard  the 
quiet  of  that  after-dinner  hour  from  viola- 
tion. I  always  sat  with  Eunice  and  within 
hearing  of  Chud.  The  boy,  once  caught  up 
by  sleep,  was — as  a  rule — no  further  care. 
But  it  took  all  my  ingenuity,  and  all  my  de- 
votion to  the  self-appointed  mission,  to  pre- 
vail with  Eunice.  Often  and  often  she  was 
seized,  during  the  time  I  guarded,  with  that 
insatiate  restlessness  which  was  sure  to  re- 
sult in  her  demanding  her  mother.  And 
one  night  loud  screams  from  Chud's  bed- 
room startled  me,  and  sent  me  hurrying 
from  the  little  girl's  side. 

Thus  Eunice  was  left  alone,  just  when 
the  guarded  time  was  nearly  past,  and  we 


were  both  expecting  her  mother  at  almost 
any  moment.  But  those  ferocious  cries 
which  were  rending  the  air  must  be  silenced 
at  any  cost. 

"Hush,  Chud,  hush!  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"I  want  my  automobile  brought  in,"  the 
boy  roared.  *  *  I  left  it  out  on  the  front  lawn, 
and  I  want  it  brought  in!  You  tell  Ben  to 
bring  it  in  quick!" 

"I  will,"  I  breathed,  hoping  thus  to  shut 
off  any  further  demonstration.  "I'll  run 
down  now  and  tell  him." 

But  as  I  turned  hurriedly  I  came  face  to 
face  with  Mrs.  Seymour.  She  laid  a  de- 
taining hand  on  my  arm. 

"  Chud  wants  his  automobile  brought  in," 
I  explained,  feeling  at  once  something  in 
her  manner  which  quieted  my  own  pertur- 
bation.  "  He  has  left  it  out  on  the  lawn." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  she  said;  and  as  I 
stood  in  the  doorway  I  listened,  instinc- 
tively, for  Eunice.  But  as  there  was  no 
sound  from  her  room  I  thought  it  probable 
she  had  fallen  asleep. 

"Did  you  forget  to  bring  your  automo- 
bile in,  Chud?"  I  heard  Mrs.  Seymour  ask. 

"Yes,  I  did!  I  did!  I  did!  I  told  her  I  did! 
Make  her  go  quick.  Don't  let  her  stand 
there  waiting  that  way! "  All  this  in  a  suc- 
cession of  angry,  excited  roars,  in  the  utter- 
ing of  which  the  boy  pounded  continuously 
upon  the  bed  with  his  fists.  The  din  was  so 
horrid  that  I  longed  to  fly  out  of  hearing. 

But  Mrs.  Seymour  said  very  quietly :  "If 
you  forgot  your  automobile,  Chud,  it  must 
stay  out  of  doors.  And  Miss  Martin  can 
do  nothing  for  you  while  you  are  screaming 
that  way." 

The  mere  shock  of  surprise  stilled  the 
boy  for  a  moment — exactly  as  a  dash  of  cold 
water  might.  Then  he  drew  a  deep,  gasp- 
ing breath  and,  with  its  expiration,  emitted 
such  a  roar  of  rage  and  protestation  that  I 
slipped  away  from  my  post  and  stole  to 
Eunice's  door. 

Once,  in  a  fit  of  childish  passion,  I  had 
rushed  out  to  a  woodland  nook  I  loved,  and 
hidden  myself  there.  That  was  years  ago; 
but  now,  as  I  entered  Eunice's  chamber,  a 
sudden  memory  of  the  peace  of  that  retreat 
came  upon  me.  And  then  another  memory 
followed;  it  was  the  sudden,  almost  startling 
memory  of  how  Eunice  had  been  wont  to 
look  when  I  would  come  in  to  find  her  and 
Ronald  together.      She  turned  upon  me 
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now  that  well-remembered  look  of  happy 
animation.  How  it  beautified  her  whole 
face!  And  there  was  in  the  room,  moreover, 
that  subtle  change  of  atmosphere  which  only 
personality  can  effect.  It  was  the  freshen- 
ing and  content  which  Ronald's  presence 
had  always  brought  to  his  sister's  chamber. 

"Have  you  been  asleep,  Eunice?"  I 
asked,  instinctively  seeking  some  super- 
ficial explanation  of  her  peace  amid  the  tu- 
mult of  Chud's  outcries. 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  Her  ex- 
pression was  not  puzzled  exactly;  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  suggest  the  strain  or  the  dis- 
tress of  trying  to  recall  something  that  had 
slipped  just  beyond  the  mind's  grasp.  But 
her  eyes  grew  dreamy,  and  her  smile  vague. 
"I  was  having  a  good  time,"  she  said 
slowly. 

Mrs.  Seymour  came  in  just  then;  and  she 
caught  instantly  the  happy  note  of  the 
chamber.  Her  face,  which  had  been  grave 
and  pale,  brightened  as  she  bent  over  the 
bed  and  kissed  her  little  daughter. 

"Sleep  well,  sweetheart — and  pleasant 
dreams." 

"  Yes,  I  will.  And  you  sleep  well,  mother, 
dear." 

The  lady  lingered,  pressing  the  soft  little 
face  against  her  own.  It  was  the  first  time, 
since  Ronald  had  left  us,  that  she  had  re- 
ceived that  good-night  wish. 

It  was  several  days  after  this  that  Miss 
Davis,  the  trained  nurse  who  cared  for 
Eunice,  came  to  my  room  and  asked  me  to 
go  walking  with  her.  The  girl's  face  was  so 
bright  that  I  remembered  suddenly  how  she 
had  looked  when  she  first  came  to  us. 

"Have  you  noticed,"  she  asked,  when  we 
had  gone  a  little  way  in  silence,  "any  change 
in  Eunice  lately?" 

"Do  you  think  she  is  better?"  I  asked, 
parrying  the  question. 

"I  am  sure  she  is  happier,"  said  Miss 
Davis.  "I  don't  understand  it.  She  could 
never  amuse  herself  for  a  moment,  you 
know.  But  now  she  seems  often  to  forget 
ail  about  her  uncomfortable  feelings.  If  I 
go  out  of  the  room,  I  am  apt  to  find  her  smil- 
ing to  herself  when  I  come  back.  You 
would  think  that  somebody  had  been  with 
her,  except  that  she  is  not  tired  nor  excited. 
I  should  be  worried  for  fear — for  fear  she 
was  not  so  well,  you  know.  But  it  isn't  that 
sort  of  a  change.  She  sleeps  better  and  has 
a  better  appetite." 


"If  she  is  happier,"  I  said,  "she  will,  of 
course,  be  better." 

"Yes,"  the  nurse  agreed.  " But  I  don't 
believe,"  and  her  voice  sank  lower,  "that 
she  will  ever  be  able  to  run  about — even  to 
walk." 

Then  she  will  surely  need,  was  my  an- 
swering thought,  whatever  compensation 
may  be  given.  But  I  did  not  speak  this 
thought  aloud.  Miss  Davis  was  a  sweet 
and  a  charming  girl,  but  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  for  me  even  to  hint  to  her 
those  things  of  which  I  knew. 

When  we  returned  to  the  house  a  familiar 
sound  from  upstairs  made  us  hasten  our 
steps.  Chud  was  in  one  of  his  passions,  and 
we  both  knew  how  his  ragings  at  such 
times  made  poor  Eunice  shrink  and  quiver, 
as  though  she  were  in  actual  physical  pain. 

But  Eunice  lay  in  an  attitude  of  perfect 
rest,  an  expression  of  happy  animation  on 
her  face.  It  came  to  me  in  a  flash  that  she 
looked  exactly  as  she  used  when  telling  sto- 
ries to  Ronald  and  making  up  verses  for  him. 

Upon  discovering  our  presence  the  child's 
face  changed.  The  vivid,  absorbed  look 
died  away,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  wider, 
regarding  us  intently — as  though  to  read- 
just herself  to  her  surroundings. 

"Please  give  me  some  paper  and  a  pen- 
cil," she  said,  with  a  quick  smile.  And  that 
was  the  beginning  of  Eunice's  writing — 
with  which  she  amused  herself  at  first,  and 
after  a  time  a  great  many  other  people  be- 
sides. 

But  that  is  a  far  glimpse  ahead.  Chud's 
insistent  cries  had  been  ringing  in  our  ears 
ever  since  we  entered  the  house;  and  while 
Miss  Davis  got  paper  and  pencil  for  Eu- 
nice I  started  toward  the  boy's  room — 
though  my  inclination,  as  always,  was  to 
fly  from  the  storm  of  passion  which  I  knew 
to  be  raging  there. 

As  I  neared  the  door,  however,  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour stepped  from  her  own  room  and 
drew  me  within,  closing  the  door. 

"Do  not  go  to  Chud,  Miss  Martin,"  she 
said;  "I  wish  him  left  alone."  Then,  as  I 
stood  there  hesitating,  she  added:  "Sit 
down  a  moment,  please;  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  Chud." 

I  shall  never  forget  that  talk.  The  moth- 
er who  had  let  her  wilful,  passionate-tem- 
pered boy  slip  almost  out  of  her  control 
seemed  endowed  with  a  wholly  new  spirit 
of  wisdom.     Her  pale  face,  however,  was 
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not  set  in  those  lines  of  hardened,  desperate 
determination  which  bode  ill  for  the  spoiled 
child  to  be  brought  suddenly  under  disci- 
pline.   It  was  tender  and  softly  illumined. 
Some  of  her  words  still  linger  in  my  mind: 
"It  is  not  his  fault,  you  know,  but  mine;  so 
we  ought  to  be  very  patient.     But  for  his 
sake  we  must  do  whatever  is  necessary. 
He  was  the  sweetest  baby!  And  I  can  imag- 
ine just  what  a  dear  boy  he  will  be  when  the 
spoiling  is  undone.     It  will  take  time, 
and  I  want  you  to  help  me.    I  am  not  go- 
ing to  make  any  rules.    I  have  no  plans 
nor  theories — "  she  smiled  rather  pathet- 
ically— "but  I  am  just  going  to  work  along 
day  by  day,  and  try  to  do  what  seems  best. 
But  we  shall  have  to  let  Mary  go,  I  am 
afraid"  (Mary  was  Quid's- nurse) ;  "that 
is  my  fault,  too;  but  I  am  sure  she  could  not 
change.     And  I  think  you  and  I  can  take 
care  of  Chud." 

But  she  took,  after  all,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  care  upon  herself.  She  was  with 
the  child  a  great  deal  from  this  time  on; 
they  read  and  walked  and  played  together. 
How  she  had  courage  for  the  task  she  had 
set  herself  I  scarcely  knew.  But  I  tried  to 
help  her  as  well  as  I  could;  to  enter  into  her 
attitude  of  watchful  sympathy,  to  feel  her 
tender  patience,  to  practise  her  marvellous 
firmness.  Whatever  discipline  was  neces- 
sary was  far  more  than  offset  by  the  tender- 
ness and  sympathetic  comradeship  in  which 
she  enfolded  the  boy,  and  through  which 
she  held  him  near  her.  But  despite  all  this 
the  progress  made  was  not  particularly  en- 
couraging. It  was  a  relief  to  turn  from  Chud 
in  those  days  to  Eunice — to  Eunice,  from 
whose  chamber  I  had  so  often  come  in  a 
state  of  physical  and  mental  exhaustion. 

Miss  Davis,  always  practical  and  whole- 
some, confided  to  me  her  opinion  that  the 
change  in  the  little  girl  was  simply  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  development.  ' '  In  writing 
her  little  stories  she  has  found  an  unfailing 
source  of  entertainment,"  the  nurse  said. 
"  She  has  her  own  little  world  of  fancy  now, 
and  when  she  is  in  it  she  forgets  all  about 
her  poor  body." 

That  was  true;  but  I  knew  it  was  not  all 
the  truth.  Eunice  had  always  had  fancies 
to  amuse  herself  with.  When  she  wished  to 
keep  Ronald  with  her,  she  used  to  tell  him 
stories  and  make  up  for  him  odd  and  funny 
rhymes.  And,  besides  this,  I  remembered 
the  first  time  that  I  had  found  Eunice  hap- 


py and  smiling;  my  sudden  feeling  that  she 
had  not  been  alone,  and  that  look  on  her 
face  when  she  said,  "I  have  been  having  a 
good  time." 

Moreover,  though  Miss  Davis  had  evi- 
dently not  noted  the  fact,  Eunice  almost  al- 
ways wished  to  write  after  she  had  been 
left  by  herself  for  a  time — instead  of  doing 
so  to  amuse  Jierself  in  the  interim. 

The  nurse's  lack  of  observation  in  this 
respect  was  not,  perhaps,  remarkable — but 
how  could  she  have  failed  to  notice,  upon 
returning  to  Eunice  after  an  absence  from 
the  room,  that  something  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  the  manner  and  expression  of  the 
little  girl  herself,  which  had  so  impressed 
me !  Miss  Davis,  also,  had  known  Ronald ; 
she  had  often  come  into  the  room  to  find 
him  and  Eunice  together.  Yet  now  she  was 
blind  and  insensible  to  every  sign! 

Then  suddenly  the  explanation  flashed 
into  my  mind.  Had  it  not  been  for  that 
initial  experience  of  mine  upon  opening  the 
smoking-room  door  I,  too,  would  doubtless 
have  been  as  blind  and  insensible  as  the  rest 
of  the  household;  incredible  as  it  seemed, 
this  was  doubtless  the  truth. 

The  thought  held  me  intent  for  some 
time.  How  many  truths  akin  to  those  I  re- 
alized might  not  be  missed — everywhere, 
by  everyone !  And  merely  because  of  an  at- 
titude of  mind.  It  had  taken  that  singular 
experience  to  open  my  eyes;  it  was  strange 
to  me  to  realize  it,  but  I  now  clearly  traced 
all  my  deductions,  which  had  seemed  to 
me  merely  inevitable,  back  to  that  initial 
revelation. 

Did  Eunice  know  ?  Not,  I  decided,  in 
the  sense  that  I  knew.  She  realized,  doubt- 
less, that  there  was  something  delightful  in 
her  life;  something  to  which  she  escaped 
when  alone.  But  I  doubt  that  she  could 
have  told  what  it  was;  nor  did  she  realize 
that  the  influence  of  it  hung  about  her  al- 
ways, and  had  changed  her  from  a  queru- 
lous, fretful  invalid  into  a  happy  child. 
She  knew  only  that  she  was  happy;  that  the 
day  was  not  long  enough  for  the  delightful 
thoughts  and  activities  that  overflowed  all 
its  hours,  and  that  the  nights  were  seasons 
of  pleasant  dreams  and  peaceful  rest. 

It  was  particularly  noticeable  that  Eu- 
nice no  longer  quivered  in  nervous  agony 
when  Chud  flew  into  his  paroxysms  of 
rage.  One  day,  the  boy's  cries  penetrating 
to  the  quiet  chamber  where  both  Miss 
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Davis  and  I  chanced  to  be  sitting  with  Eu- 
nice, the  nurse  said:  "Why,  how  long  it  is 
since  I  have  heard  Chud  scream  that  way! 
I  had  almost  forgotten  he  did  it." 

Oddly  enough,  I  might  myself  have 
spoken  the  same  words.  So  gradual  had 
the  change  been,  and  attended  by  so  many 
discouragements,  that  I  had  scarcely  real- 
ized the  progress  made.  Yet  now,  after 
Miss  Davis  had  spoken,  I  saw  Chud  in  a 
new  light.  He  was  no  longer  a  hopelessly 
spoiled  child;  but  a  manly  little  fellow,  with 
a  strong  will  of  his  own,  and  an  inherent, 
unyielding  sense  of  justice.  Splendid  men 
had  been  made  out  of  just  such  material. 

Here  Eunice  broke  in  upon  my  thoughts. 
"I  told  Chud  stories  yesterday,"  she  said, 
"and  he  liked  them." 

"Who  wouldn't  like  your  stories,  dar- 
ling! "  exclaimed  Miss  Davis,  who  was  now 
doing  her  best  to  spoil  Eunice. 

But  Eunice  was  too  happy  and  busy  to  be 
spoiled.  "I  didn't  use  to  think  of  any  to  tell 
him,"  she  said  simply. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  followed  Chud's 
development — or  rather  his  coming  back  to 
his  normal  self — more  intelligently  had  it 
not  been  for  the  tension,  the  absorbed  sus- 
pense, which,  for  some  days  past,  had  per- 
meated the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  house. 
Even  Miss  Davis  must  have  noticed  it,  I 
felt  sure.  Mrs.  Seymour  no  longer  busied 
herself  with  plans  for  the  children's  home; 
there  was  a  look  of  strain  on  her  face,  and 
on  that  of  her  husband;  and  the  two  talked 
much  together  in  low,  earnest  voices,  falling 
silent  when  others  were  near.  They  seemed 
shut  off  by  that  intangible  barrier  of  an  un- 
shared obsession  of  thought  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  household. 

Mr.  Seymour  had  been  greatly  changed 
by  the  loss  of  Ronald.  He  had  been  a  rath- 
er typical  man  of  affairs;  with  an  assured, 
decisive  bearing,  and  a  certain  remoteness 
from  all  the  intimate  detail  of  his  own  fam- 
ily life.  But  that  unforeseen,  unimagined 
blow  had  changed,  it  seemed,  the  whole 
constitution  of  his  world.  Perhaps  it  no 
longer  seemed  to  him  stable  and  to  be 
depended  upon.  Hitherto  everything  had 
gone  his  way;  he  had  moved  in  the  centre 
of  events  and  circumstances  which  he  him- 
self had  called  into  being,  and  of  which  his 
own  will  was  the  undisputed  arbiter. 

In  this  world  Ronald  had  become,  un- 
questionably, the  principal  object.  Heaven 


only  knows  what  hopes  rested  upon  that 
boy !  He  made,  I  am  sure,  an  intrinsic  part 
of  his  father's  whole  scheme  of  things;  had 
been  elected  to  stand,  with  him,  at  the  cen- 
tre; to  take  his  place,  when  the  time  should 
come,  and  so  perpetuate  the  creation  of 
that  masterful  will. 

And  yet  it  was  Chud,  after  all,  who  was 
like  his  father,  and  could  best  carry  on  his 
father's  plans.  But  parents  do  not  perceive 
these  things.  And  when  Ronald  died  the 
centre  had  fallen  out  of  Mr.  Seymour's 
world. 

He  missed  the  boy  in  warm,  personal 
ways,  also,  I  could  never  recall  that  scene 
upon  which  I  had  looked  in  the  smoking- 
room  without  the  tears  springing  to  my 
eyes;  I  could  never  see  Mr.  Seymour  follow 
his  wife  and  sit  down  at  her  side  without 
feeling  a  tightness  in  my  throat.  He  had 
been  so  sufficient  to  himself;  and  now  he 
was  so  dependent  upon  her.  He  had  even 
become  one  of  Eunice's  favored  guests, 
and  she  would  sometimes  read  to  him  the 
little  stories  she  wrote  after  having  been 
left  to  herself. 

Finally,  also,  Mr.  Seymour  discovered 
Chud;  but  that  was  somewhat  later. 

Through  bits  of  talk  dropped  in  my  hear- 
ing I  gradually  came  to  know  that  the 
suspense  and  tension  I  felt  had  to  do  with 
business  interests.  When  two  people  are 
absorbed  in  a  common  subject  of  thought 
their  desire  to  discuss  it  is  very  apt  to  over- 
ride their  instincts  of  caution  and  reticence; 
and  to  make  them  underestimate,  also,  the 
intelligence  of  others.  I  could  not  have 
been  the  only  one  in  the  house  who  knew 
that  some  great  business  interest  hung  in  the 
balance :  but  I  alone,  probably,  had  guessed 
that  the  balance  it  hung  in  was  that  of  Mr. 
Seymour's  own  decision — and  that  his  wife 
was  using  all  her  influence  against  the  busi- 
ness interest  involved. 

One  evening,  after  waiting  for  her  hus- 
band until  long  past  the  usual  hour,  Mrs. 
Seymour — as  was  her  custom  at  such  times 
— sent  for  me  to  dine  with  her. 

Miss  Davis  and  I  had  already  had  our 
evening  meal;  Chud  was  sound  asleep,  and 
I  had  fast  settled  down  with  an  uncut  mag- 
azine, to  the  coming  of  which  I  had  been 
looking  forward  with  eagerness,  on  account 
of  a  serial  story  in  which  I  was  interested. 
I  remember  still  the  pang  with  which  I  laid 
the  magazine  aside  and  went  downstairs. 
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When  Mr.  Seymour  came  home,  a  little 
later,  this  pang  was  suddenly  resuscitated. 

As  soon  as  he  came  into  the  dining-room, 
however,  I  forgot  my  little  personal  disap- 
pointment. It  was  evident  that  something 
of  importance  had  happened.  His  wife 
went  pale  even  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
face,  and  their  looks  met  and  lingered  with 
mute  eagerness  on  the  one  hand,  and  mute 
significance  on  the  other. 

How  they  longed  to  be  alone  together! 
And  yet  I  could  not  excuse  myself  without 
obtruding  upon  them  my  sense  of  the  sit- 
uation— or  imagined  that  I  could  not.  And 
the  courtesy  of  my  employers  forbade  their 
even  hinting  at  my  departure. 

After  a  few  attempts  at  commonplace 
talk  the  thought  that  controlled  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's mind  forced  itself  into  expression. 

"They've  decided  on  that  deal,"  he  said 
to  his  wife,  in  a  low,  suppressed  voice. 

Mrs.  Seymour  paled  and  her  eyes  wi- 
dened. "  But  you — you  did  all  you  could  ?  " 
she  asked,  after  a  few  moments  of  silence. 

"Yes;  I  did  all  I  could.  But  it  was  no  use." 

"Of  course  you  won't — you  won't  have 
anything  to  do  with  it!"  The  wife  tried 
hard  to  make  her  voice  sound  assured;  but 
the  note  of  anxiety,  of  suspense,  vibrated 
in  the  air. 

Mr.  Seymour's  mouth  went  into  a  twisted 
smile — such  a  smile  as  a  man  in  great  phys- 
ical pain  might  force.  "  It's  got  to  be  either 
in  it,  or  out  of  it,"  he  said  briefly. 

"I  know;  but — "  then  Mrs.  Seymour 
set  her  delicate  lips,  as  against  impulsive 
speech.  And  a  strange  silence  fell — a  silence 
so  quick  with  thought,  so  strained  to  the 
breaking-point/that  my  heart  began  to  beat 
quickly,  and  I  felt  an  almost  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  get  up  and  run  away. 

Yet  it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  frame 
the  simple  words  which  kept  going  through 
my  mind — "I  think,  if  you  will  excuse  me, 
I  will  go  upstairs  now,  Mrs.  Seymour."  At 
last,  rendered  almost  desperate  by  the  mo- 
mentarily increasing  tension,  I  seized  upon 
the  only  thought  that  presented  itself.  "  Do 
you  not  think  I  had  better  go  up  now,  and 
sit  where  I  could  hear  Chud,  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour?" 

A  quick  relief  sprang  into  her  face  as  she 
assented;  perhaps  her  desire  for  privacy 
was  so  acute  that  she  actually  did  not  con- 
sider the  flimsiness  of  the  pretext — or  per- 
haps she  simply  did  not  care. 


During  the  days  that  followed  it  became 
perfectly  clear  to  me  that  there  was  a  con- 
flict going  on;  a  tremendous,  significant 
conflict  between  the  powers  of  this  world 
and  those  invisible  forces  which  dwell  in 
the  human  heart  and  conscience.  And  the 
thought  of  Ronald  was  constantiy  in  my 
mind.  He  seemed  involved  in  the  whole 
matter;  it  was  his  influence  which  was  upon 
trial — his  influence  as  against  that  of  mate- 
rial possessions. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  every  other 
interest  paled.  I  went  through  my  daily 
duties  like  one  in  a  dream.  And  then,  one 
evening,  the  crisis  came. 

I  had  gone  downstairs  on  an  errand;  and 
as  I  passed  the  library  door  I  heard  Mrs. 
Seymour  say  in  a  hesitating  voice,  "Are 
you  not  going  to  the  smoking-room,  dear  ?" 

"No,"  was  the  answer,  "I  want  to  read. 
I  think  I  shall  sit  here." 

Now,  the  smoking-room  was  off  a  pas- 
sageway from  the  main  hall,  and  I  did  not 
have  to  pass  it.  But  I  involuntarily  paused 
on  my  way,  and  looked  toward  that  closed 
door.  To  open  it  would  have  been  an  in- 
trusion impossible  to  my  thought;  but  my 
fancy  penetrated  the  barrier — and,  as  it 
did  so,  I  stood  spellbound. 

Was  it  merely  some  indefinable  recogni- 
tion of  influence,  or  was  it  an  actual  con- 
sciousness which  withheld  the  master  of  the 
house — on  this  evening  above  all  others — 
from  going  to  that  room  with  his  wife  ?  I  be- 
lieved that  it  was  an  impression — a  scarcely 
acknowledged  feeling — and  yet  one  as  po- 
tent as  a  reasoned  argument.  Within  that 
closed  door  were  influences  which  would 
work  against  that  to  which  he  had  made  up 
his  mind;  influences  which,  did  he  yield  to 
them,  would  work  the  undoing  of  his  life- 
time efforts. 

But  if  he  did  not  go — such  was  the  leap 
from  my  conception  of  his  feeling  to  my 
own  thought — all  that  really  mattered 
would  be  lost;  and  the  influence  that  had 
pervaded  the  house,  and  grown  in  strength 
day  by  day,  would  be  gone  forever. 

There  was  a  sound  of  light  footsteps 
down  the  hall.  I  moved  on  a  little;  then 
Mrs.  Seymour's  voice  arrested  me.  "  Mar- 
garet," she  said — and  it  was  very  rarely  she 
used  my  first  name — "Margaret,  I  am  going 
to  the  smoking-room.  After  a  few  minutes 
will  you  go  to  Mr.  Seymour  in  the  library, 
and  ask  him  to  join  me  there?" 
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"Yes,"  I  murmured,  not  even  looking 
up  into  her  face.  There  was  to  me  some- 
thing infinitely  pathetic  in  her  appeal;  in 
the  fact  that,  in  her  great  need,  she  had 
turned  to  me. 

But  what  if  I  should  fail  her;  what  if  the 
message  with  which  I  was  entrusted  did 
not,  after  ail,  accomplish  its  purpose!  The 
whole  weight  of  responsibility  seemed  sud- 
denly shifted  to  my  shoulders. 

As  I  lingered  in  the  sitting-room,  whither 
my  errand  took  me,  I  could  form  no  plan  of 
action.  If  Mr.  Seymour  made  no  sign  of 
complying  with  his  wife's  request  should  I 
simply  withdraw?  or  would  there  come  to 
me  something  further  to  say,  some  way  of 
moving  him? 

The  few  minutes  elapsed,  and  I  stood 
without  the  library  door,  saying:  "Mr. 
Seymour,  Mrs.  Seymour  is  in  the  smoking- 
room,  and  asks  that  you  will  come  to  her 
there." 

My  voice  seemed  to  belong  to  someone 
else.  Mr.  Seymour  looked  up  from  the  book 
he  was  reading,  and  a  slow  flush  spread  over 
his  face.  He  had  taken  his  cigar  from  his 
lips  as  I  spoke;  before  answering  he  put  it 
back  and  drew  a  long  inhalation,  then  he 
said,  "Very  well,"  and  nodded  his  head,  as 
though  in  dismissal. 

But  I  did  not  go.  A  sudden  change  had 
come  over  all  my  feeling.  I  was  no  longer 
timid  and  self-conscious.  I  had  forgotten 
myself  entirely.  The  words  I  spoke  came 
to  my  lips  of  themselves. 

"Mr.  Seymour,"  I  said — while  my  eyes, 
full  of  tears,  looked  directly  into  his — "Mr. 
Seymour,  please  go  now.  They  are  waiting 
for  you:  please  go  now!" 

Mr.  Seymour  rose  to  his  feet.  His  face 
was  very  pale.  He  looked  at  me  steadfastly 
for  a  few  moments;  then,  without  another 
word,  went  out  of  the  room.   And  I  stood 


where  I  was,  motionless,  until  I  heard  the 
smoking-room  door  open  and  close  again. 

It  was  some  days  later  that  Mrs.  Seymour 
told  me,  in  a  voice  which  trembled  a  little, 
that  she  was  planning  to  simplify  her  house- 
hold, and  must  learn  to  do  without  both 
Miss  Davis  and  me.  The  tears  rushed  to 
my  eyes,  and  a  sudden  desolate  sense  of 
homelessness  swept  over  me.  But  the  next 
wave  of  feeling  was  one  of  deep,  quiet  glad- 
ness. I  had  not  foreseen  this ;  but  now  I  was, 
indeed,  identified  with  the  victory  which  I 
had  so  eagerly  desired — and  which,  as  I 
could  not  help  remembering,  I  had  myself 
helped  to  bring  about. 

The  afternoon  before  I  left  I  was  sitting 
in  Chud's  room,  watching  the  boy  at  play. 
His  absorption  had  given  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  drift  out  on  a  sea  of  melancholy 
thought. 

Just  as  I  became  fond  of  the  sturdy  little 
fellow,  and  began  to  understand  him,  we 
were  to  be  separated.  He  would  forget  me; 
and  Eunice  also — then  I  heard  steps  in  the 
hall,  and  Mrs.  Seymour's  voice.  "Of 
course,"  she  was  saying — with  a  laugh  that 
had  a  catch  in  it — "we  must  give  up  the 
children's  summer  home." 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  her  husband  answered. 
"  But  perhaps  I  can  manage  something  eke 
for  you." 

"For  the  children,  dear,"  she  corrected; 
and  added  very  softly,  "in  memory  of 
Ronald." 

"And  all  that  we  give  up,"  said  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, "is  also  in  memory  of  Ronald." 

When  they  reached  Chud's  room,  and 
stood  in  the  doorway,  I  was  able  to  raise  to 
them  a  smiling  face.  I  hope  that  some  of  my 
inner  gladness  shone  on  them  and  cheered 
them.  For  Mr.  Seymour's  words  had  given 
me  a  new  thought.  I,  too,  could  say  that  all 
I  gave  up  was  in  memory  of  Ronald! 
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CM  G  ago,  when  I  was  a  naughty  little  girl, 
and  I  was  always  a  very  naughty  little 
girl,  I  used  to  make  a  persistent  practice 
of  running  away  from  school,  a  fault  for  which 
I  have  since  rather  abundantly  atoned.  It  may 
be  that  I  was  then,  as  now,  a  bit  sceptical  about 
the  higher  education  of  womankind;  some- 
times, as  I  face  my  lecture-room,  full  of  up- 
turned faces  and  upturned  pompadours,  I 
wish  that  I  had  the  splendid  courage  of  those 
early  days.  Then  I  should — however,  I 
started  out,  not  to  suggest  plans  for  the  future, 
but  to  tell  something  that  happened  in  the  past. 

One  day  I  was,  as  usual,  playing  truant, 
and  had  wandered  far  along  a  cool,  green 
leafy  wood  with  an  enchanting  forest  on  either 
,  side,  when  I  was  rudely  overtaken 
Si^e  e  y  and  wakened  from  my  happy  dream. 
A  grown  cousin  who  was  visiting  us 
drove  past,  and,  catching  sight  of  me,  surely 
a  harmless  fugitive,  with  the  swift  severity  of 
unmellowed  youth  resolved  on  discipline.  I 
remember  that  for  years  afterward  I  hated  the 
very  name  of  the  city  in  which  he  lived. 
Springing  to  the  ground,  he  lifted  me  bodily 
into  the  phaeton,  held  me  fast  as  in  a  vice, 
drove  to  the  old-fashioned  country  school 
which  I — perhaps  I  have  not  the  right  to  say 
attended,  but,  rather,  from  which  I  had  es- 
caped— and,  opening  one  of  the  doors,  thrust 
me  in,  then  departed  without  saying  a  word. 
His  cruelty  was  greater  than  he  intended,  for 
he  put  me  down  on  the  boys'  side.  I  can  still 
hear  the  giggling  of  the  little  girls,  from  whose 
company  I  was  thrust  out,  and  see  the  ques- 
tioning, scornful  glances  of  the  boys,  who  had 
no  desire  to  count  me  among  their  number. 
There  I  stood,  shamefaced  and  immovable; 
there  I  still  stand. 

The  picture  often  comes  back  to  me  as  a 
symbol  of  my  later  experience.  Exiled  from 
the  one  group,  unrecognized  by  the  other,  I 
even  yet,  metaphorically,  wait,  hanging  my 
head,  uncertain  where  to  go.  Indefinable  bar- 
riers keep  me  from  my  own  side  of  the  great 
school-room;  intimations,  half-heard  chal- 
lenges, call  me  irrevocably  to  the  larger  and 
freer  life  of  the  other.  Many  a  taste  and  many 
a  prejudice  separate  me  from  the  little  girls. 


I  dislike  new  clothes;  what  right  have  I  among 
those  pretty,  fluttering,  feminine  creatures? 
Anything  calling  attention  to  the  outer  shell 
has  always  brought  me  distinct  discomfort, 
from  that  early  martyrdom  of  curly  hair  to  this 
day.  Many  voices  call  me  where  I  do  not  be- 
long; the  world  of  out-of-doors  and  the  long 
open  roads  make  an  all-too-distinct  appeal. 
Since  that  far-off  time  of  lawlessness  I  have 
acquired  something  of  decorum,  have  learned 
to  dress  and  smile  when  it  is  necessary,  and  I 
no  longer,  literally,  at  least,  carry  stones  in  my 
pocket.  I  can  pretend  to  be  a  lady,  but  I  am, 
and  always  have  been,  a  tomboy  at  heart. 

Again,  one  of  my  deepest  pleasures — I  dare 
confess  this  as  this  article  will  be  unsigned — 
lies  in  having  my  mind  work.  Ideas  move  me 
profoundly,  and  few  things  in  life  have  ap- 
pealed to  me  more  deeply  than  the  intellectual 
quest.  Note  that  I  say  few.  My  earliest  and 
happiest  memories  are  of  hearing  my  father 
discuss,  with  his  friends,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, politics,  while  I  lurked  half -concealed  in 
some  dusky  corner;  nor  could  I  abide  the  femi- 
nine conversations  that  went  on  in  another 
room.  But  those  leisurely,  genial  discussions 
of  the  men,  with  their  deep,  rich  voices,  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  the  smouldering  fire 
and  the  glow  of  the  lamps,  come  back  as  the 
choicest  moments  of  my  early  life,  and  those 
from  which  I  date  a  knowledge  of  myself. 

Again,  the  need  of  something  to  do  is  strong 
within  me.  I  have  a  most  unfeminine  love  of 
work,  and  I  fear  that,  if  I  had  been  left  as  idle 
as  many  women  are,  I  should  be,  by  this  time, 
a  noted  criminal.  Speaking  of  work,  mine  is 
sadly  hampered  by  a  consciousness  that  my 
real  place  is  among  the  giggling  little  girls. 
I  might,  perhaps — one  can  never  tell — have 
made  some  small  success  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
save  for  the  unwritten  law  that  a  woman  must 
go  through  the  world  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 
The  endless  spectacle  of  life,  the  great  tides 
that  govern  being,  the  very  panorama  of  the 
streets — I  have  always  had  to  move  on  and 
away,  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  and  of 
understanding  too  much. 

I  know  that  it  is  all  a  blunder,  and  I  am 
heartily  ashamed  of  my  fatal  love  of  ideas,  of 
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freedom  and  of  work.  For  a  woman,  this  is 
to  have  failed  in  life.  Yet  you  who  read  will 
realize  that  it  is  not  my  fault,  but  my  misfort- 
une, a  fatal  blunder  of  Providence — or  of 
Cousin  Sam,  who  left  me  stranded  on  the 
boys'  side.  Surely  I  have  been  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning!  In  the  first  place,  I 
"took  after"  my  father;  could  I  help  it  that 
he  was  a  man  ?  Could  I  even  wish  to  help  it  ? 
My  tastes,  my  ambitions,  my  problems  and 
my  way  of  working  them  out  were  his.  He 
was  a  lover  of  books;  could  I  be  less,  being 
his  child  ?  For  that  small  portion  of  his  mind 
that  has  come  down  to  me  I  am  more  thankful 
than  for  any  other  bit  of  inheritance,  and  even 
now  it  is  all  astir  with  the  inquiry:  Inasmuch 
as  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten  daughters  seem  to 
resemble  their  fathers,  is  it  not  possible  that 
Dame  Nature's  ideals  are  different  from  those 
of  Mrs.  Grundy?  I  often  think  that  she  aims 
at  a  more  even  distribution  of  powers  than 
society  realizes. 

The  most  distressing  gift  of  all  from  the  pa- 
ternal store,  that  which  has  been  at  once  my 
misery  and  my  consolation,  is  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor. A  woman  handicapped  by  this  never 
wins;  she  who  has  greatly  sinned  is  some- 
times forgiven,  but  never  the  woman  with  a 
\jersistent  appreciation  of  the  incongruous. 
The  Young  look  at  you  with  astonished  and 
disapproving  eyes;  the  Old  marvel  with  lifted 
brows;  you  are  branded  by  your  sex  as  not 
being  an  Earnest  Woman;  men  look  askance, 
except  the  rare  kind  of  man  who  understands, 
and  he  is  the  only  kind  worth  knowing.  To 
me  it  seems  that  one  can  hardly  be  a  gen- 
uinely Earnest  Woman  without  it;  that  in 
life,  as  in  the  greatest  English  dramas,  the 
most  poignant  sense  of  tragedy  and  the  deep- 
est sense  of  irony  go  together;  but  I  should  not 
dare  suggest  this  when  I  see  the  white  plumes 
wave  over  the  heads  of  embattled  womankind. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  a  creature  bom  this 
way?  I  am  only  one  of  many,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  and  have  all  this  time  been  con- 
fessing for  scores  of  others  besides  myself. 
We  make  a  distinct  genus,  and  are  wondering 
if  there  may  not  be  for  us  some  place  in  the 
chain  of  being,  even  if  there  is  not  in  the  social 
order.  What  should  I  have  done  in  that 
early,  unpleasant  adventure?  Should  I  have 
scrambled  to  the  little  girls'  seats  and  have 
tucked  up  my  feet  and  the  corners  of  my 
mouth,  instead  of  standing,  dazed  and  un- 
certain, as  I  do  now?  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
have  one  other  word  of  confession: 


A  Modern  Dis- 
enchantment 


I  am  in  reality  hopelessly  feminine,  more 
intensely  so,  I  think,  in  some  subtle  fashion 
which  I  cannot  explain,  because  of  having 
been  put  down  by  fate 

On  the  Boys'  Side. 


I  HAVE  published  a  book.    Neither  ego- 
ism  nor  shrewdness  is  the  cause  of  my 
advertising  the  fact  in  this  public  way, 
but  merely  a  humble  desire  to  conciliate  my 
reviewers.    They  have  not  hesitated  to  tell  roe 
plainly  that  1  know  nothing  whatever  about 
the  art  of  composition ;  yet  I  earnestly  desire 
that  they  should  believe  me  willing  to  learn. 
With  this  purpose  in  view,  I  have  bought 
me  a  copy  of  a  little  manual  bearing  the 
alluring  title,  "How  to  Write,"  and  I  am 
trying  now  to  put  all  its  precepts  into  prac- 
tice.    Rule  49  on  page  10  tells  me  that  it  is 
well  to  begin  a  paragraph  with  a 
concise  statement  of  some  remark- 
able fact.    This  advice  I  have  care- 
fully followed,  only  to  learn  from  Hint  12 
that  it  is  never  wise  to  use  the  pronoun  /  as 
the  first  word  of  a  statement.    It  will  not  do, 
however,  to  let  a  false  desire  for  modesty  dis- 
courage me.    I  hasten  to  fulfil  one  other  in- 
junction, for  I  read  on  page  16  that  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  opening  sentence  always  makes  a 
forceful  and  elegant  conclusion.     I  think  I 
know  what  that  means ;  at  any  rate,  I  shall 
take  advantage  of  the  suggestion:    I  have 
published  a  book. 

The  paragraph  which  I  have  just  finished 
has  no  connection  with  what  I  really  want  to 
say:  it  is  intended  as  a  mere  introduction; 
and  an  introduction  (see  Rule  32)  may  be 
upon  any  subject,  provided  there  is  an  adroit 
narrowing  to  the  real  topic.  Lest  some  mis- 
understanding might  arise,  I  call  attention 
to  the  subtle  and  tactful  way  in  which  I  am 
approaching  my  grievous  experiences  with 
book  reviewers.  I  have  published  a  book. 
I  repeat  the  statement,  partly  to  get  a  fresh 
start  and  partly  to  preserve  rhetorical  unity. 
I  don't  know  just  what  rhetorical  unity  is, 
but  the  manual  says  that  it  must  be  preserved, 
and  I  am  determined  not  to  let  it  spoil  on  my 
hands,  if  I  can  help  it.  Well,  when  my  book 
came  out,  not  a  magazine,  not  even  a  news- 
paper took  any  notice  of  it  for  a  long  time. 
I  was  just  at  the  point  of  deciding  between 
one  of  two  conclusions,  either  that  I  was  too 
deep  to  be  understood,  or  that  I  had  sub- 
scribed to  a  dormant  clipping  agency,  when 
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in  five  days  the  postman  delivered  at  my  ad- 
dress  forty-nine  reviews  all  exactly  alike: 
every  one  of  them  was  an  accurate  copy  of 
the  announcement  with  which  my  publisher 
informed  the  public  that  I  had  written  a  book. 
(Kindly  observe  how,  in  accordance  with  Rule 
98,  I  have  repeated  the  unifying  thought,  but 
varied  the  expression.)    Of  course,  I  couldn't 
fin4  fault  with  what  was  sajd  in  this  widely 
reprinted  notice.    It  was  unquestionably  flat- 
tering:  whoever  wrote  the  thing  had  been 
moved  by  a  singleness  of  purpose  worthy  of 
better  things.     It  was  his  business  to  make 
that  book  sell,  and  from  the  way  in  which  he 
revealed  me  to  myself,  I  feel  confident  that 
I  have  created  an  epoch.     Nevertheless,  I 
must  say  that  the  announcement  began  at 
last  to  pall.     I  came  to  know  it  so  well  that 
I  could  say  it  backward  as  well  as  forward, 
and  not  trip  once.     When  I  closed  my  eyes 
I  would   see  its  lovely  proportions  blazing 
against  the  dark.     If  my  friends  looked  at 
me  pityingly,  I  knew  that  I  was  mumbling  the 
magic  formula  to  myself.     Indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  but  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  I  shall 
be  gibbering  it  in  a  madhouse  cell.     Still, 
there  was  one  redeeming  feature  about  the 
matter:  having  so  many  copies  of  the  same 
review,  I  could  send  one  to  each  of  my  rela- 
tives and  enemies — two  classes  which  with  me 
are  pretty  nearly  identical — and  thus  awaken 
their  envy.     As  for  my  friends,  I  was  not 
content  to  supply  them  with  mere  notices; 
instead,  at  Christmas  time,  I  presented  each 
with  a  copy  of  the  book  myself.    You  see  my 
publishers  had  kindly  sent  me  several  of  the 
volumes  gratis :  this  thoughtfulness  on  their 
part  solved  the  holiday  problem  for  me  in  an 
unexpected  and  inexpensive  way. 

After  a  time  the  clerks  of  the  clipping  bu- 
reau seemed  to  find  the  monotony  of  contin- 
ually sending  the  same  review  irksome ;  at 
least,  that  is  the  conclusion  which  I  drew  from 
the  next  thing  that  happened.  Without  any 
warning  whatever,  I  began  to  receive  news- 
paper notices  of  every  man  whose  name  is 
one  with  mine.  (My  diction  here  is  modelled 
on  a  line  from  Tennyson,  a  device  which, 
according  to  the  manual,  adds  distinction, 
and  subtly  suggests  wide  erudition.)  Now 
my  name  does  not  happen  to  be  Smith,  or 
Jones,  or  Brown ;  but  I  have  recently  become 
convinced  that  my  relatives  are  more  nu- 
merous, more  widely  scattered,  and  more  di- 
versely employed  than  all  the  members  of 
those  three  families  lumped  in  one  grand 
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total.  I  received  notices  of  men  who  died 
before  I  was  born,  and  of  children  who  were 
born  after  my  book  was  written ;  I  learned 
that  if  Senators  and  Congressmen  bore  my 
name,  so  likewise  did  recipients  of  public 
charity  and  of  penal  justice;  if  I  was  inter- 
ested in  tracing  my  possible  relationship  to 
prominent  clergymen  and  physicians,  I  was 
compelled  to  shudder  at  the  probability  of  my 
connection  with  some  misguided  man  whose 
"before  and  after"  portraits  adorned  the 
advertisement  columns  of  newspapers  more 
or  less  obscure.  Finally  my  mail  became  so 
heavy  for  a  private  citizen  that  the  postman 
began  to  ask  searching  questions;  and,  had 
I  not  notified  the  bureau  of  its  errors,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  the  government  would  have 
instituted  an  investigation  with  the  purpose 
of  discovering  just  what  kind  of  swindling 
game  I  was  trying  to  play. 

Meanwhile  the  real  reviewers  had  got  hold 
of  the  book.  "  Then  dawned  the  dark  days. " 
(Rule  7 :  Alliterative  quotations  may  be  used 
sparingly.)  I  learned  from  one  magazine 
that  my  style  was  inflated,  from  another  that 
it  was  flat ;  I  read  one  morning  that  my  rea- 
soning was  fallacious,  the  next  that  I  at- 
tempted to  prove  the  axiomatic ;  some  critics 
thought  me  flippant,  others  commented  on 
my  lack  of  humor ;  I  was  accused  on  the  same 
day  of  being  pompous  and  puerile,  on  an- 
other of  being  half-hearted  and  grimly  de- 
termined. In  fact,  if  there  was  anything  I 
was  not  in  the  mind  of  one  critic,  that  thing 
I  was  in  the  opinion  of  some  other.  The 
battle  over  my  book  may  not  have  attracted 
world-wide  attention,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  has 
been  vital  to  me :  I  have  come  out  of  the  con- 
flict convinced  that  all  unconsciously  to  myself 
I  have  been  leading  a  double  life  for  years. 

With  one  reviewer  at  least,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  I  got  right  down  to  bed-rock.  He  cas- 
ually remarked  that  a  more  stupendously  use- 
less piece  of  work  had  never  before  got  into 
print,  but  so  far  as  the  index  was  concerned, 
it  was  well  made.  He  might  have  added  with 
truth  that  the  book  was  well  printed,  and  that 
the  binding  was  carefully  put  on.  Still,  I  was 
thankful  for  the  mere  shred  which  he  did 
leave  me,  for  another  critic  commented  upon 
my  work  in  the  same  paragraph  in  which  he 
denounced  a  novel  not  now  mentioned  in 
polite  society.  Can  fate  have  anything  worse 
in  store?  I  think  not,  although  my  recent 
experiences  have  totally  unfitted  me  to  have 
or  to  express  an  opinion.     I  may  as  well  re- 
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cord  the  fact,  however,  that  to-day  I  received 
the  announcement  of  a  coming  auction  sale, 
in  which  one  item  includes  my  book  with  a 
volume  of  out-of-date  sermons  and  a  forgot- 
ten "best  seller"  novel,  all  to  be  bid  for  as 
a  lot.  I  look  for  the  fall  of  the  last  straw  to- 
morrow :  I  expect  nothing  better  than  to  read 
in  the  morning  paper  that  some  department 
store,  having  bought  from  the  publishers  their 
superfluous  stock  of  my  book  as  a  remainder, 
will  place  the  copies  on  sale  at  their  notion 
counter  for  nineteen  cents. 


WHY  not  ?  If  giving  is  a  difficult  art, 
and  we  are  often  so  assured,  why 
should  not  the  difficulty  of  the  art 
of  being  given  to  also  be  recognized?  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  matter  equally  involving  the 
most  delicate  equations.  Giving  is  of  uni- 
versal exaltation  and  magnification,  its  value 
everywhere  emphasized — some  might,  indeed, 
say  rather  unnecessarily  " rubbed  in."  But  no 
one  arises  to  submit  that,  after  all, 

Art*©?1*01111    takinS  thin«8  P10!*^  when  toy 

Receiving  are  offered  is  one  of  the  most  useful 

graces  in  all  this  world.    It  does  fully 

as  much  as  giving  toward  keeping  humanity 

sweet. 

Giving  is,  by  contrast,  really  a  simple  task. 
Once  base  it  on  a  good  working  theory  (as 
some  of  our  multi-millionaires  tell  us  they  are 
seeking  to  do),  and  the  thing  runs  of  itself. 
At  least,  it  runs  of  itself  in  the  sense  that  it 
can  be  entirely  dissociated  from  any  close 
personal  feelings  or  decisions.  Once  you 
have  concluded  on  what  lines  you  think  you 
can  give  in  order  to  do  the  least  harm  to  every- 
body concerned,  the  system  works  automat- 
ically. But  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  are 
given  to,  there  is  no  system  that  you  can  always 
follow.  Sometimes  you  can  afford  to  be  given 
to,  and  sometimes  you  cannot.  There  are 
some  obligations  which  to  incur  is  a  blessing, 
and  others  which  to  incur  would  be  a  pest. 
Such  distinctions  are  complicated.  And  there 
are  other  complications.  If  you  accept  the 
hospitality  of  the  Romans  you  must  like  their 
"ways,"  whatever  they  be.  I  have  in  mind  a 
book  written  by  a  good  lady  in  which  much 
stress  is  laid  on  the  duty  of  a  hostess  to  see 
that  her  guests  room  is  provided  with  every 
little  device  and  conceit  to  be  had  in  the  host- 


ess's own  room.  Somehow,  I  fear  me  this 
good  lady  saw  the  situation  from  the  view- 
point of  a  bad  guest;  one  of  those  unhappy 
persons  for  whom  the  house  is  always  too  hot 
or  too  cold,  and  whose  Christmas  gifts  arc 
never  just  what  she  wanted. 

Of  course,  it  is  rather  trying  not  to  have 
one's  preferences  remembered.  But,  then, 
what  a  good  school  of  abnegation  the  recipi- 
ent's position  is.  So  good,  that  one  wonders 
if  any  one  ever  gave  rightly,  when  his  turn 
came,  if  he  had  not  first  done  his  duty  man- 
fully in  that  less  prominent,  and  less  com- 
fortable, place  to  which  it  always  pleases 
Providence,  in  some  manner  or  other,  to  call 
every  man  at  some  time  of  his  life. 

I  have  always  had  a  sympathy  for  the 
newly  rich.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  often 
misunderstood.  Some  of  them  may  be  the 
vulgar  creatures  of  popular  fancy,  but  others 
are  probably  good  souls  embittered  by  the 
malice  of  former  companions.  Is  the  "climb- 
er" who  drops  his  erstwhile  friend  always  the 
ignoble  being,  or  may  it  not  be  the  friend  to 
whom  the  term  applies?  Between  the  ravings 
of  the  "predatory  poor,"  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  thinly-cloaked  fury  of 
old  associates  who  can't  forgive  him  his  good 
fortune,  what,  one  asks,  is  the  poor,  rich  par- 
venu to  do?  Those  in  the  circles  above  him 
who  do  not  yet  want  his  society  probably 
wonder  why  he  does  not  keep  to  his  own 
"class."  Alas,  the  reason  may  often  be  that 
he  cannot  because  his  own  "class"  has  come 
to  make  it  so  disagreeable  for  him. 

If  it  is  praiseworthy  for  man  to  be  loyal  to 
his  poorer  brethren,  it  would  seem  to  be 
equally  praiseworthy  to  be  loyal  to  the  friends 
who  have  run  ahead  in  the  race;  and  often  it 
is  very  much  harder.  If  it  requires  wisdom 
and  humanity,  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart, 
to  stick  by  those  who  have  lost,  and  to  be  a 
generous  giver,  one  contends  that  it  requires 
as  much  of  a  quick,  sound  brain,  and  as 
much  of  a  sane,  merry  heart,  to  swing  up — at 
least  in  the  matter  of  interest  and  sympathy— 
beside  the  friend  who  now  sails  in  wider  wa- 
ters, amid  a  more  benignant  ether,  and  to  take 
without  fear,  as  without  loss  of  self-respect, 
the  dispensations  of  his  easier  bounties.  As 
between  the  churl  who  does  not  know  how  to 
give  and  the  churl  who  does  not  know  how  to 
receive  there  really  is  nothing  to  choose. 
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IT  is  a  pity  that  the  word  "dilettante"  has 
fallen  into  such  disparaging  connota- 
tions. Because,  in  truth,  it  "was  a 
marvellous  good  word  before  it  was  ill- 
sorted."  But,  in  its  primary  meaning  of 
a  "delighting"  man,  of  an  "enjoyer"  it  be- 
came suspect  to  the  Puritans,  to  whom  every 
pleasure  was,  if  not  a  sin,  at  least  a  "snare." 
"A  most  sinful  feast,"  wrote  John  Adams  of 
his  entertainment  in  Philadelphia  in  1774. 
"Everything  that  could  delight  the  eye  or 
allure  the  taste."  And  its  secondary  etymo- 
logical meaning  of  a  "diligent"  man,  an  ac- 
curate man,  has  been  so  perverted  as  to  be 
reversed  into  a  man  not  diligent  and  not  ac- 
curate. Instead  of  an  enjoyer  who  feels  a 
responsibility  for  his  pleasures,  and  takes 
pains  to  be  in  the  right  about  them,  it  has 
sunk  to  denote  a  man  of  moral  and  intellect- 
ual frivolity. 

One  feels  particularly  the  need  of  the  un- 
corrupted  word  in  attempting  a  verbal  sketch 
of  Russell  Sturgis,  who  died  in  New  York, 
February  11,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  He 
was  such  a  dilettante,  in  the  elder  and  better 
sense,  such  an  enjoyer  who  felt  bound  to 
render  an  account  of  his  enjoyments.  Noth- 
ing human  was  foreign  to  him,  nothing  that 
made  its  appeal  to  the  natural  or  to  the 
spiritual  man.  He  was  curious  in  viands  and 
vintages  as  well  as  in  buildings  and  statues, 
as  well  as  in  carvings  and  bookbindings.  He 
could  perfectly  have  said,  with  Burke,  "I 
trust  that  few  things  which  have  a  tendency 
to  bless  or  to  adorn  life  have  wholly  escaped 
my  observation  in  my  passage  through  it." 
And  can  you  find  a  better  definition  than 
that  of  the  spirit  of  culture?  "We  live  by 
admiration,  hope,  and  love,"  says  Words- 
worth. And  a  certain  number  of  us  feel  re- 
sponsibility for  our  admirations  and  our 
hopes  and  our   loves,   and   hold   ourselves 


bound  to  render,  at  least  to  ourselves,  an  ac- 
counting for  them.  If  the  account  be  ren- 
dered only  to  himself,  such  a  steward  and 
student  of  his  emotions  remains  a  dilettante, 
a  "connoisseur";  if  also  it  be  rendered  to 
others,  to  "the  public,"  he  becomes  a  critic. 
And  Russell  Sturgis,  having  the  nature  of  a 
connoisseur,  acquired  the  art  of  a  critic. 

With  his  tendencies  and  his  environment, 
at  the  time  of  his  adolescence,  it  was  quite 
inevitable  that  he  should  succumb  to  the 
spell  of  Ruskin's  eloquence.  Nothing  less 
than  that  eloquence  could,  at  that  period, 
have  inclined  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
population  of  England,  still  less  of  New  Eng- 
land, towards  the  fine  arts.  Nothing  else 
would  have  availed  so  much  as  the  conten- 
tion, in  modern  language,  that  "Art  was  the 
handmaid  of  Religion,"  that  aesthetics  were, 
in  fact,  a  subdivision  of  ethics,  to  reconcile 
the  sensitive  descendants  of  the  Puritans  to 
following  their  bents.  "As  an  appeal  to 
moral  order  always  must" — remarked  the 
complacent  Emerson.  Determining,  in  his 
youthful  enthusiasm,  to  devote  himself  to 
architecture,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Sturgis  would  devote  himself  to  the 
revived,  or,  in  its  British  phase,  to  the  "Vic- 
torian" Gothic.  And  he  naturally  sought 
the  office  of  the  most  austerely  logical  of  the 
practitioners  of  the  school,  in  whose  own 
work  the  much  that  there  was  of  beauty 
might  have  seemed  to  him  the  consequence 
of  the  logic,  though  in  truth  it  was  very 
largely  a  "by-product."  And  he  associated 
himself  in  the  direction  of  an  evanescaent 
and  evangelical  architectural  journal  en- 
titled, almost  necessarily,  the  "New  Path." 
The  establishment  of  the  "Nation"  as  a 
more  stable  organ  of  a  wider  culture  gave 
him  a  more  available  medium  for  his  verbal 
discoursings,    and   in   the  early  volume   of 
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"  Essays"  collected  from  it  he  appears  as  a 
contributor.  Though  he  gradually  outgrew, 
in  the  practice  of  what  one  might  already 
describe  as  his  subsidiary  art  of  architecture, 
the  trammels  of  his  chosen  "  style,"  he  never 
practised  in  any  other.  A  picturesque  bank 
in  Albany  stands  to  show  what  he  could  do 
and  still  more  to  indicate  what  he  might  have 
done.  And  his  buildings  for  Yale,  three 
dormitories  and  the  chapel,  while  all  dis- 
tinctly Gothic,  are  hardly  of  the  "  Victorian" 
variety,  distinguishing  themselves,  in  fact, 
by  restraint  and  moderation  from  most 
Gothic  that  was  doing  at  the  same  time;  by 
no  means  "bigoted  ones."  Perhaps  hence, 
but  at  any  rate  for  some  reason,  they  hold 
their  places  with  dignity  and  respectability 
among  the  more  recent  contributions  to  a 
somewhat  Babylonish  competition. 

But  the  latest  of  Russell  Sturgis's  build- 
ings dates  from  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
And  one  may  say  that  only  in  ceasing  to 
practise  art  and  in  devoting  himself  to  ap- 
preciating it  did  he  find  his  true  vocation. 
The  two  elements  of  the  true  dilettante,  sen- 
sibility and  conscientiousness,  were  blended 
in  him  in  a  very  high  degree.  His  anxiety 
to  be  in  the  right  carried  him  through  what 
to  most  men  would  have  been  intolerable 
drudgery.  But  it  was  not  drudgery  to  him. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  attained,  and  one  may 
say,  purely  as  a  matter  of  culture  and  with 
no  by-ends  of  "publication,"  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  art,  and  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  especially,  which  made  his  acquire- 
ments 'in  this  respect  the  envy  and  despair 
of  his  like-minded  but  inferiorly  equipped 
acquaintances.  His  knowledge  was  recog- 
nized as  encyclopaedic  long  before  he  had 
published  anything  of  encyclopaedic  preten- 
sions. It  designated  him  in  advance  as  the 
one  American  to  edit  the  "Dictionary  of 
Architecture  and  Building.  By  Russell  Stur- 
gis  and  many  Architects,  Painters,  Engineers 
and  other  Expert  Writers,  American  and 
Foreign ."  It  equally  designated  him  as  the 
one  American  to  write  the  "History  of  Archi- 
tecture", interrupted  by  his  fatal  illness,  of 
which  the  first  volume,  coming  down  to  the 
close  of  the  "classical"  period  of  Ro- 
man building,  has,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
no  rival  in  fulness,  lucidity,  and  sanity  for 


its  subject  and  period.  Sanity  here  means 
especially  resistance  to  that  temptation  to 
propound  unverifiable  conjectures  and  theo- 
ries to  which  most  of  the  popular  writers  on 
the  subject  have  fallen  easy  victims. 

In  particular,  the  talents  and  the  acquire- 
ments of  Russell  Sturgis  marked  him  out  as 
the  fittest  person  to  preside  over  such  a  sur- 
vey of  the  "  Field  of  Art,"  as  has  been  under 
his  charge  in   the  pages  of  this  magazine 
during  the  past  ten    years.      Nobody  had 
been  more  forward  than  he  in  insisting  upon 
that  interdependence  of  the   "allied  arts," 
which  is  in  this  country  quite  recent  as  a 
practical  and  working  conception.     Nobody 
had  been  more  useful  in  promoting  it  towards 
becoming  a  reality.     His  service  in  this  re- 
spect was  attested  by  his  repeated  elections 
to  the  presidency  of  the  body  which  pro- 
fessed these  aims.     Nobody,  one  may  say 
with  assurance,  knew  so  large  an  extent  of 
the  whole  "Field."     And  the  result  was  the 
peculiar   interest,   influence   and    authority 
which  this  unique   "department"  came  to 
command.     The   authority,    indeed,    came 
largely   from  his   choice    of  collaborators. 
But  his  good  fortune  in  this  was  a  conse- 
quence of  his  knowledge,  of  his  tact,  and  of 
his  generous  subordination  of  himself  when 
the  occasion  demanded  it.      "Specialists" 
are  as  a  rule  looked  upon  askance  by  pub- 
lishers.    One  heavy-laden  editor  expressed 
the  feelings  of  many  when  he  said  to  an  in- 
sistent and  "authoritative"   contributor, — 
"I  know  what  an  expert  is.     He  is  a  man 
who  writes  for  three  other  men  who  will  dis- 
agree with  him."    To  induce  the  real  expert 
to  deliver  his  tidings  at  all  is  often  difficult: 
to  induce  him  to  deliver  them  "like  a  man 
of  this  world"  often  seems  impossible.     But 
Mr.  Sturgis  induced  many  artists,  who  would 
have  said  that  they  could  not  write  at  all,  not 
only  to  write  of  their  own  several  arts  and 
mysteries,  but  to  write  of  them  intelligibly 
and  interestingly.     In  many  of  his  relations 
and  capacities  Russell  Sturgis  will  be  missed 
and  mourned,  and  will  for  a  time  seem  to 
have  been  a  man  irreplaceable.     He  will  es- 
pecially be  regretted  by  the  circle  of  readers 
he  had  made  his  own  in  the  conduct  of  the 
"Field  of  Art." 

Montgomery  Schuyler. 
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ANDREW  O'CONNOR,  SCULPTOR 

IN  the  "Field  of  Art"  for  February,  1904, 
consideration  was  given  to  the  new  portal 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  in  this  city 
as  an  example  of  architectural  design — "a 
splendid  work  of  art,  worthy  to  rank  with  any- 
thing of  modem  times" — which  yet  would  be 
in  comparison  unremarkable  were  the  sculpture 
reduced  in  importance  and  significance,  or  in 
refinement.  This  especially  with  regard  to  the 
large  frieze  in  high  relief  with  the  culminating 
groups  of  the  central'  doorway,  "of  singular 
boldness  and  intensity."  In  a  more  extended 
review  of  the  work  of  Mr.  O'Connor  it  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  find  more  adequate 
terms  to  designate  the  peculiar  aspects  of 
his  talent,  the  most  comprehensive  examples  of 
which  may  be  found  in  this  frieze  and  central 
door  and  in  the  statues  and  reliefs  which  em- 
bellish the  new  Essex  County  Court  House  in 
Newark.  The  St.  Bartholomew  work,  it  must 
be  mentioned,  was  executed  largely  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Daniel  C.  French.  It  is  re- 
lated of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  that,  on  one 
occasion,  being  shown  by  an  architect  a  list  of 
contemporary  sculptors  in  connection  with 
Vol.  XLV.— 69 


some  proposed  commissions,  he  ran  down  the 
names  till  he  came  to  that  of  Andrew  O'Con- 
nor, upon  which  he  paused  with  the  comment:  * 
"Ah!  this  man  is  in  a  class  apart,  by  himself." 
The  St.  Bartholomew  work  is,  at  this  writing, 
with  the  exception  of  the  statue  of  General 
Lawton,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  latest  in 
date  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  in  this  country.  In 
that  on  the  Newark  Court  House,  executed 
mosdy  in  1904,  may  be  recognized  the  same 
qualities  displayed  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
This  is  a  handsome  white  marble  building  by 
Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  not  too  high,  approached  by 
wide  converging  flights  of  steps,  a  high  portico 
with  four  pairs  of  Corinthian  columns,  and  the 
pediment  rather  richly  decorated  with  a  broad 
Greek  pattern  following  the  raking  cornice, 
and  a  great  trophy  in  high  relief  in  the  centre 
of  the  tympanum.  Of  the  statues  themselves, 
the  first  impression  is  of  surprise  at  the  un- 
wonted fervor  suddenly  infused  into  familiar 
things.  On  the  extreme  peak  of  the  gable,  re- 
lieved against  the  sky,  is  a  seated  figure  of 
Justice,  which,  as  it  is  the  highest,  suffers  most 
from  the  foreshortening  inevitable  in  the  case 
of  this  architectural  sculpture  placed  above 
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Truth. 
Essex  Co.  Court  Hou<>e,  Newark,  X.  J. 

the  cornice.  The  handsome,  impassive  Justice, 
with  her  balance  and  her  sword,  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed,  has  quite  disap- 
peared,— no  greater  antithesis  can  be  desired 
than  that  between  this  statue  and  Baudry's 
pretty  soubrette  in  the  Paris  Court  of  Appeals, 
masquerading  as  Themis;  or  Hesiod's  Dike*, 
the  virgin,  who  sits  by  her  father  Zeus.  It  is 
rather  the  terrors  of  the  Law  which  are  present- 
ed in  this  muscular,  Michael  Angelesque  figure, 
seated,  with  his  right  arm  extended  over  the 
wide  curved  back  of  his  chair  and  his  face  so 
hidden  in  the  close  cap  descending  over  his 
ears  that  on  a  sunny  day  it  appears  as  a  black 
spot  against  the  blue  sky.  No  prisoner,  no  ac- 
cused, approaching  this  temple  of  Justice,  can 
look  up  to  this  menacing  figure,  throned  on 
high,  with  any  equanimity.  The  left  arm  is 
brought  over  to  the  right  side  to  support  the 
circular  shield  on  the  ground,  this  buckler  re- 
peating on  a  much  smaller  scale  the  great  one 
in  the  central  architectural  trophy  below.  The 
legs  are  enclosed  in  greaves;  the  drapery,  in 
very  broad  simple  folds,  falls  over  the  back  of 
the  seat;  across  the  left  thigh,  and  between  the 
legs  to  the  ground. 


On  the  cornice  of  the  porch 
below  are  ranged  eight  statues 
of  heroic  size,  one  over  each  of 
the   supporting   columns.      To 
the  right  of    the  centre  are 
"Adam"  and  "Eve";    to  the 
left,  "Cain"  and  "Thais";  at 
the  extreme  end  on  the  right, 
"Wisdom"    and    "Learning"; 
and  at  the  other  end,  "Matern- 
ity" and   "Light."    The    four 
central    figures    are    nude,    or 
nearly  so,  and  in  action,  the  legs 
striding  or  separated  in  walk- 
ing, the  heads  inclined  and  the 
arms  uplifted  or  grasping,  while 
the  four  symbolical  figures  at 
the    ends  of   the   cornice     are 
much  more  architectural  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word,  heavily 
draped,  upright,  "statuesque" 
and  dignified.     The  vigor  and 
intensity   of   the   nude  central 
statues,  surprising  as  it  is  at 
first,  is  seen  to  be  balanced  and 
under  control,  and  the  architect- 
ural stability  of  the  facade  is 
not  disturbed.     It  is  in  these 
figures  of  the  First  Pair  and  of 
their  homicidal  eldest  son  that 
have  been  found  suggestions  of  Rodin — dis- 
turbing to  many;  since  his  sojourn  in  Paris  it 
appears  that  Mr.  O'Connor's  expressed  ad- 
miration is  for  Rodin  and  Donatello — more  the 
former  than  the  latter;  but  before  this,  he  is  de- 
clared to  have   maintained  that  his  masters 
by  election  were,  first,  Michael  Angelo,  and, 
second,  Saint -Gaudens. 

The  conception  of  Adam  and  of  Cain  is  that 
comparatively  modern  one  of  the  primitive 
man,  still  untrammelled,  muscular  and  vigor- 
ous, but  not  wanting  in  grace  and  symmetry, 
neither  classic  nor  realistic.  The  torsoes  are 
broad-shouldered  and  comparatively  narrow  in 
the  hips,  that  of  Cain  somewhat  the  heavier; 
the  heads  are  small,  the  hands  and  feet  large  and 
very  vigorous  in  action;  even  the  feet,  flattening 
under  the  weight  of  the  body,  seem  capable  of 
grasping  the  earth.  The  expression  of  the 
heads  is  given  by  their  action,  that  of  Adam 
being  almost  buried  in  the  shoulder  of  his  up- 
raised left  arm,  and  that  of  Cain  likewise 
nearly  concealed  in  his  right  arm,  brought 
up  with  the  hand  and  thumb  outward.  The 
sinewy  left  hand,  dropped  at  his  side,  grasps 
a  slain  and  trussed-up  kid  or  lamb;  the  belt 
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across  his  hips  sustains  a  scrap 
of  the  skin  of  some  animal  and 
a  stone-headed  hammer.  The 
legs  of  all  Mr.  O'  Connor's  figures 
seem  to  be  sturdy,  sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  Thais,  somewhat 
unduly  so.  And,  as  we  have  said, 
in  these  nude  figures  very  im- 
portant results  are  obtained  by 
their  action,  as  in  Adam's  slow 
and  heavy  walk,  both  feet  flat 
on  the  ground,  Eve's  still  slower 
but  more  graceful,  and  Cain's 
despairing  stride. 

For  the  figure  of  the  mother 
of  mankind  that  device — more 
acceptable  in  sculpture  than  in 
painting — of  twining  the  ser- 
pent around  her  body  has  been 
adopted.  The  Tempter,  issuing 
from  the  supporting  broken  tree, 
winds  around  her  right  thigh 
and  carries  his  flat,  triangular 
head  almost  up  to  her  bent  left 
arm,  with  the  long  and  strong 
hand  of  which  she  conceals  her 
face.  Her  right  arm  hangs  at 
her  side,  the  hand  bent  back- 
ward at  the  wrist.  In  stature 
and  form  she  is  in  every  way  the 
counterpart  of  Adam:  a  young  woman,  fully 
developed  but  not  heavy,  the  same  character  in 
hands  and  feet  modified  for  her  sex,  and  the 
modelling  revealing  the  sculptor's  facility  in 
rendering  the  texture  and  substance  of  flesh. 
But  the  details  of  the  technical  skill  are  lost 
sight  of  in  the  very  effective  presentation  of  the 
theme,  in  the  impressiveness  of  these  statues  of 
Despair.  On  the  other  side,  Thais,  in  no  wise 
disturbed  by  the  unusual  company  in  which 
she  finds  herself,  advances  slowly,  her  drapery 
hanging  in  heavy  folds  behind  her  and  a  por- 
tion of  it  supported  in  front  by  a  ribbon  across 
her  hips,  while  she  clasps  against  her  breast  two 
doves  with  both  hands,  bending  her  head  over 
them.  On  each  side  of  her  face  her  hair  falls  in 
heavy  braids,  and  her  head  is  further  protected 
by  the  edge  of  her  mantle  drawn  over  it.  Her 
figure  is  voluptuous  only  in  the  heavy  limbs; 
her  face,  though  the  only  one  of  these  four 
which  is  revealed,  is  in  shadow,  and  at  the 
height  at  which  she  stands  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  sculptor  having  apparendy  rec- 
ognized that  for  architectural  sculpture  facial 
expression  is  usually  unavailable. 

On  each  side  of  the  broad  flights  of  steps 


Power. 
Essex  Co.  Court  House,  Newark,  N.  J. 

that  lead  up  to  the  entrance  is  a  heroic  seated 
figure  in  bronze;  on  the  east,  "Power,"  a 
bearded,  muscular  man,  nude  to  the  waist,  his 
thighs  covered  with  a  heavy  leathern  apron 
and  his  feet  sandalled.  His  right  hand  lies  in 
his  lap,  and  his  left,  the  elbow  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  supports  his  head,  the  brow  is  knotted  in 
thought,  very  carefully  wrought  out,  removed 
from  the  realistic  by  that  slender  margin  of 
right  feeling  so  necessary  in  these  cases.  This 
is  still  more  marked  in  the  female  figure  on  the 
west — the  head,  at  the  first  careless  glance, 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  contemporary  por- 
trait, but  is  in  fact  an  admirable  personifica- 
tion. Even  in  the  ungrateful  material  (for  the 
bronze  is  pretty  black)  the  mouth  droops  softly, 
the  eyes  are  full  of  care,  a  wonderful  feminine 
grace  and  charm  lends  interest  to  the  intensity 
of  expression.  This  is  called  "Truth."  The 
drapery,  like  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  is  a 
skilful  combination  of  the  contemporary  and 
the  classic — the  shoulders  and  arms  are  bare, 
and  something  quite  like  a  modern  bodice 
covers  the  body;  but  the  skirt,  simple  and 
heavy,  falls  in  two  perpendicular  folds  which, 
like  her  companion's  broad  apron,  apparendy 
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bear  in  mind  the  architectural  requirements  of 
the  building  behind  and  above  them.  Not  the 
least  expressive  of  all  this  sculpture  are  the 
panels  in  rounded  relief  on  the  sides  of  the 
sedilia  of  these  seated  figures,  in  the  three  most 
important  of  which  is  revealed  a  most  unusual 
poetic  inspiration.  The  passion,  constantly 
threatening  to  break  its  bounds,  never  does  so, 
though  we  wait  in  something  like  apprehension. 
The  central  theme  in  each  of  the  two  largest 
panels  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  seats  is  the 
same;  the  figures  appear  in  low  relief,  rounded, 
with  but  comparatively  little  detail  in  the 
modelling,  more  in  some  figures  than  in  others, 
and  with  much  care  for  the  rendering  of  tex- 
tures and  the  difference  between  flesh  and  all 
other  things. 

In  this  central  theme,  in  each  of  these  little 
bronze  dramas,  the  man  apparently  leaves  the 
woman,  who  follows  him  despairingly,  drop- 
ping her  head  on  his  shoulder.  He  still  turns 
his  face  to  her,  and  clasps  her  hand,  but  the 
completeness  of  the  abandonment  is  typified 
in  the  more  graceful  of  these  groups  by  his 
setting  his  foot  on  hers.  Other  figures  are 
added,  commenting  on  and  extending  this 
theme;  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  chairs  are 
simpler  groups.  When  Mr.  Gilbert  asked  the 
sculptor  in  his  studio  in  Paris  for  some  inter- 
pretation of  these  panels,  the  latter  replied  that 
they  were  not  taken  from  any  classic  motif,  and 
did  not  represent  any  incident  of  classic  tradi- 
tion, adding:  "Sculpture  has  a  language  of  its 
own,  as  has  music.  If  you  do  not  understand 
the  language,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  story  in  any 
other  way.  The  sculpture  tells  its  own  story, 
and  if  it  does  not,  then  it  fails." 

O' Connor  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.  in 
1874,  and  his  early  life  was  the  not  unusual  one 
of  poverty  and  hardship.  Breaking  away  from 
the  drudgery  of  the  farm,  he  first  went  to  Chi- 
cago, and  was  for  a  while  in  the  studio  of  Wm. 
Ordway  Partridge,  but  soon  came  to  New 
York,  and  gained  admittance  to  that  of  Daniel 
C.  French.  His  first  independent  commission, 
it  is  thought,  in  1900,  was  from  Mr.  Gilbert 
for  a  panel  in  relief  for  the  bronze  door  of  the 


tomb  of  the  Loney  family  in  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 
and  this  door,  according  to  the  sculptor  him- 
self, was  the  first  bronze  casting  by  the  are 
perdue  process  in  America.  The  late  Stanford 
White  chanced  to  see  the  door  while  in  the 
foundry,  and  from  the  interest  in  the  sculptor 
thus  awakened  in  him  grew  a  number  of  im- 
portant commissions. 

From  Mr.  Gilbert  also  came  a  commission 
to  execute  a  seated,  mourning  figure  for  the 
tomb  of  the  Thomas  family  in  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery,  Tarrytown  (1903).  Of  about  the 
same  date  are  his  mystical  panels,  a  male  and 
female  winged  figure,  on  the  American  In- 
surance Building  in  Newark,  N.  J.;  and  a 
seated,  draped  figure,  "Inspiration,"  exe- 
cuted in  plaster  for  the  pediment  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Building  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
Of  this  latter,  his  explanation  was,  that  good 
work,  the  result  of  inspiration,  was  wrought  in 
great  sadness  and  stress  of  soul.  The  very 
decorative  oval  escutcheon,  with  supporting 
winged  figures,  on  the  U.  S.  Custom  House  in 
this  city,  is  of  about  1904;  his  work  may  be  seen 
also  in  the  spandrels  of  the  Gorham  Building 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  this  city,  which  were  carved 
by  his  father;  and  he  made  designs  for  the 
facade  of  the  Library  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
His  first  work,  seen  and  appreciated,  a  relief  of 
a  head,  "Sea  Dreams,"  was  exhibited  in  the 
London  Royal  Academy  in  1896,  and  praised 
by  Leighton  and  Whistler;  since  his  residence 
in  Paris  he  has  exhibited  repeatedly  at  both 
Salons,  and  the  bust  of  Robert  L.  Newman,  of 
the  Socilte*  des  Artistes  francais,  1908,  is  now 
in  the  Luxembourg.  The  bronze  statue  of 
General  Lawton,  with  a  heroic  figure  carrying 
shield  and  palm  on  the  pedestal,  commenced 
in  this  country  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
French,  was  completed  in  Paris,  and  has  been 
erected  in  Indianapolis.  Among  his  Parisian 
works  is  a  design  for  a  funerary  monument,  a 
species  of  pedestal  as  high  as  a  pylon  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  and  menacing  owl,  the 
illuminated  eyes  of  which  will  enable  the  whole 
to  serve  as  a  pharos. 

William  Walton. 
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THE  PORTRAITURE  OF  INGRES 

By  Frank  Fowler 


a  time  when  the  popular 
acceptance  of  art  is  in  the 
direction  of  color  as  affected 
by  air,  atmosphere,  and  the 
pattern  seen  through  the 
medium  of  colored  light,  as 
in  Monet  and  his  followers — it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  turn  our  thoughts  to  one  whose 
practice  was  the  reverse  of  this. 

The  art  of  Ingres  is,  perhaps,  not  as  fa- 
miliar as  it  should  be  to  those  whose  inter- 
est is  keen  in  the  painting  of  to-day;  but 
this  is  not  to  be  an  account  of  a  tem- 
perament that  responded  to  the  delicate 
surprises  of  corresponding  "values,"  or 
thrilled  at  sight  of  the  opalescent  dawn. 
Nor  did  Ingres  rejoice  in  splendid  sweep 
of  brushwork,  nor  in  the  superficial  pleas- 
ures of  "  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride 
of  life."  He  did  not  feel  the  color  charm 
and  iridescent  beauty  of  satin  reflected 
on  itself,  the  shimmer  of  silk,  the  orient 
of  pearls,  the  glint  of  gold — each  fabric 
possessing  a  characteristic  texture  and  a 
logical  aspect  which  differentiates  it  from  its 
neighbor  in  the  artistic  scheme  of  a  picture. 
This  is  not  to  be  the  story  of  the  sensi- 
tive, brilliant,  and  nervous  stroke  which 
is  now  employed  to  interpret,  with  vibrat- 
ing pigment,  the  features  and  the  form 
of  man  regarded  through  the  medium  of 
modern  "  seeing."  The  human  problem  is 
not,  by  this  master,  a  question  of  the  play 
of  light  on  forms  approximate  in  shape 
to  those  presented  by  the  subject  before 
him — the  skilful  differentiation  of  text- 
ures as  I  have  said,  nor  the  bold  and  pict- 
uresque sentiment  of  enveloping  chiaros- 
curo which,  while  it  offers  the  person  as  an 
exercise  of  virtuosity,  is  but  slightly  im- 
pressed by  the  sense  of  individual  identity. 


The  story  of  Ingres  as  a  portraitist  is, 
perhaps,  a  more  profound  recital,  but  one 
which,  on  investigation,  may  be  found  no 
less  entertaining  and  no  less  picturesque; 
still  it  may  prove,  indeed,  quite  as  signifi- 
cant. He  is  not  oversolicitous  of  present- 
ing a  human  being  in  some  light  which  will 
effectively  reveal  the  characteristic  mod- 
elling and  superficies  of  the  individual  be- 
fore him,  so  that  by  fidelity  of  color  and 
truth  of  corporeal  mass  he  may  portray 
him  by  means  of  painting  to  the  world.  It 
is  rather  that  in  his  work,  man,  although 
searchingly  characterized  by  drawing,  is 
used  by  him  as  an  ornamental  shape  which 
may  be  wrought  by  line  and  tint  into  a 
pattern  possessing  those  qualities  of  compo- 
sition and  design  that  invest  the  canvas  with 
the  element  of  art. 

Too  strong  realism,  too  great  corporiety, 
too  much  actuality  would  distract  the  mind 
from  the  controlling  intention  of  the  pro- 
ducer who  held  a  positive  opinion  concern- 
ing the  legitimate  limitations,  or  what  he 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  limitations,  of 
his  medium.  For  Ingres  seemed  to  feel  that 
art  appealed  rather  to  the  intellect  than  to 
the  emotions — but  we  shall  see  in  the  se- 
quel that  this  apparently  cold  and  self-con- 
tained man  was  eminently  vital  and  emo- 
tional in  his  feeling  for  form. 

Line  and  line  only  was  his  absorbing  pur- 
suit; still  if  we  look  more  closely  we  will  find 
in  this  nature  a  passionate  and  even  sensu- 
ous delight  in  colorful  contour  and  lineal 
charm. 

Any  great  forward  movement  in  human 
activity  and  thought  usually  discloses  a  con- 
servative element  which  sees  to  it  that  the 
practice  of  the  immediate  past  shall  be  not 
too  precipitately  abandoned.     This  COn- 
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Portrait  of  Ingres  by  himself. 
In  the  Musee  at  Chautilly. 


servative  element  in  art  was  found  in  In- 
gres at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. David  and  his  school  had  so  sup- 
pressed the  art  of  painting  by  their  cold  and 
classic  forms,  drawn  at  second  hand  from 
early  sculpture,  that  revulsion  came  with  a 
vehemency  of  protest.  Gericault,  Dela- 
croix, and  others  rushed  into  the  field  with 
an  enthusiasm  not  always  tempered  by 
judgment.  It  was  Ingres  who  stemmed  this 
tide  and  founded  that  school  of  realism 
which  survives  to-day.  For  although  there 
has  long  been  a  notion  that  Ingres  was  a 
stubborn  conservative,  it  will  be  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  this  serious  man  was  the  pi- 
oneer of  true  realism.  This  valiant  fighter 
for  lineal  and  constructive  truth,  for  sup- 
ple and  significant  form  based  on  a  close 
study  of  the  living  model,  perpetuated  the 
644 


superior  school  of  drawing  which  is  the  just 
pride  of  modern  France.  What,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  his  career  he  in- 
sisted on  and  believed  in  was  drawing  freed 
from  the  immobility  impressed  on  it  by  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  David,  Girodet, 
Girard  and  the  so-called  classicists  who 
immediately  preceded  him — drawing,  as  I 
have  said,  derived  from  the  study  of  life; 
not  that  cold,  stereotyped  thing  which  those 
before  him  had  evolved  from  their  scrutiny 
of  antique  vases  and  Greek  remains. 

But  although  Ingres  departed  from  the 
ways  of  his  predecessors,  he  is  in  no  sense 
identified  with  the  romanticists.  He  saved 
France  from  a  frozen  art;  he  saved  it  also 
from  too  abrupt  a  transition  to  a  freedom 
that  might,  but  for  him,  have  had  a  short 
run  to  decadence.  He  was  the  true  realist — 
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for  by  a  patience  that  was  untiring,  and  a 
will  that  was  formidable,  he  wrought  to 
bring  life  to  form— and  would  in  no  way 
countenance  the  extravagances  of  those 
French  painters  who,  captivated  by  the  se- 
ductions of  color  and  chiaroscuro,  slighted 
line  and  contour  for  the  more  ready  effec- 
tiveness of  clever  brushwork. 

Art,  at  that  period,  became  pictorial 
rather  than  interpretative;  if  romantic,  it 
was  the  romance  more  of  the  theatre  than 
of  life — and  painters  were  interested  in  a 
mise  en  scene,  but  not  truly  enamoured  of 
natural  effects.  Delacroix's  "  Entry  of  the 
Crusaders  into  Constantinople,"  contain- 
ing splendid  passages  of  color,  and  Geri- 
cault's  "  Wreck  of  the  Medusa,"  are  rather 
huge  illustrations,  not  fine  examples  of  an 
artist's  emotions  before  a  phase  of  nature. 


For  Ingres,  art  was  plastic,  but  not  too 
plastic — it  was  intimate,  but  not  too  inti- 
mate. There  was  a  mid- world  where  art 
dwelt — its  springs  were  to  be  found  in  nat- 
ure; but  too  vehement  action,  too  vital  col- 
or, too  faithful  observance  of  the  subtleties 
of  light  and  air  on  the  surfaces  of  things 
tended  to  weaken  the  true  artistic  value  of 
the  work. 

Form,  contour,  line — these,  as  I  have  said, 
were  the  objects  of  his  search.  Color,  vi- 
bration, the  fascinations  of  atmosphere  and 
colored  light  were,  to  him,  no  worthy  sub- 
jects for  the  painter.  Hence  the  splendors 
of  the  Dutch  school — the  haunting  heads  of 
Rembrandt  suggesting  life's  harassments 
and  its  griefs — the  intimate  and  jovial  coun? 
tenances  of  Frans  Hals,  the  florid  and 
fleshly  bodies  of  Rubens,  the  nervous  am> 
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mation  of  Delacroix  were  alike  unfitting 
and  profane.  All  this  appeared  in  his  atti- 
tude of  mind  when  producing  those  can- 
vases in  which  he  followed  his  taste  for 
what  he  termed  "  le  grand  art." 

Trained  in  the  school  of  David,  which  he 
entered  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  from  his  na- 
tive town  of  Montauban,  Ingres  acquired 
from  that  master  a  disposition  toward  the 
formal  and  severe  which  never  left  him.  He 
came  later  to  see  the  faults  of  David's  sys- 
tem, and  he  was  much  too  human  and  too 
intelligent  to  remain  long  under  the  sway 
of  one  of  whose  methods  he  disapproved. 
It  may  be  also  that  the  tribute  of  the  Eng- 
lish Sculptor  Flaxman  to  his  competing 
painting  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  piqued  the 
pride  of  David,  for  they  parted  about  that 
time,  the  younger  man  feeling  that  he  should 
seek  inspiration  in  the  direct  study  of  nat- 
ure. So  fixed,  however,  was  he  in  his  ad- 
miration of  the  flexible  and  fluent  style  of 
Raphael — it  was  his  contention  that  noth- 
ing new  could  be  done  after  certain  masters 
of  the  past,  Raphael  .and  his  school — that 
he  announced  his  aim  as  that  of  supple- 
menting and  carrying  on  the  work  they  had 
begun. 

So  long  as  he  confined  his  efforts  to  large 
and  pompous  compositions  and  single  fig- 
ures, he  did,  by  marvellous  effort  and  per- 
sistent endeavor,  prolong  into  the  nine- 
teenth century  some  of  the  spirit  of  the 
renaissance.  "Le  Voeu  de  Louis  XIII," 
"La  Vierge  a  l'Hostie,"  "L'Apotteose 
d'Homfcre,"  "La  Grande  Odalisque"  were 
of  the  artistic  parentage  of  the  "  Sistine  Ma- 
donna," "Paul  Preaching  at  Athens"  and 
other  masterpieces  of  his  adored  Raphael. 

But,  as  if  to  rebuke  the  unbending  will 
which  drove  this  indomitable  man  to  work 
with  constant  reference  to  the  past — to  cre- 
ate, so  to  say,  a  retrospective  art — it  is  like  re- 
alizing one  of  Time's  revenges  to  discover 
that  the  most  precious,  the  most  enduring 
portion  of  his  art  is  that  to  which  he  re- 
sorted as  a  makeshift — portraiture. 

Forced  by  a  change  in  dynasty  to  relin- 
quish important  academic  commissions,  a 
number  for  King  Murat  of  Naples,  Ingres, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  no 
longer  found  in  court  circles  that  demand 
for  his  work  which  the  Napoleonic  regime 
had  supplied  him.  This  lack  of  patronage 
continued  until  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
something  immediate  in  the  way  of  income. 


Thus  situated  while  at  Florence,  he  under- 
took at  most  moderate  prices,  to  do  small 
pencil  portraits.  These  were  much  appre- 
ciated and  an  Englishman  of  taste  and  dis- 
crimination, whose  portrait  in  this-medium 
Ingres  had  made,  proposed  to  the  artist  to 
come  to  England  for  two  years,  promising 
a  clientele  there  which  would  secure  him  a 
competence.  Ingres  consulted  his  wife,  and 
she,  finding  that  his  preferences  were  for 
remaining  in  Italy,  warmly  seconded  his 
wishes  and  he  declined  the  offer — what  a 
loss  for  England! 

When  we  recall  the  series  of  drawings  of 
the  Court  of  Henry  VIII  left  there  by  Hol- 
bein we  cannot  but  deprecate  the  decision 
which  has  deprived  the  world  of  a  collection 
no  less  admirable  that  would  have  accrued 
from  this  visit  there  of  Ingres.  For  these 
treasures  of  incisive  and  searching  charac- 
terization, of  logical  and  constructive  com- 
position of  groups,  and  faithful  rendering  of 
costume  and  drapery  belong  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  closest  draughtsmen  of  the  past. 
For  it  was  in  these  fragile  little  master- 
pieces a  breath  might  waft  from  the  hand, 
as  well  as  in  his  painted  portraits,  that  In- 
gres excelled. 

There  is  in  modern  portraiture  a  picto- 
rial and  picturesque  presentation  of  the  in- 
dividual where,  too  often,  he  seems  to  be 
regarded,  paradoxically,  as  a  more  or  less 
animated  object  of  still-life.  These  por- 
traits are  of  the  sentiment  one  admires  in  a 
study  of  still-life — that  of  haphazard  ar- 
rangement and  skilful,  swift,  and  summary 
stroke.  In  these  modern  works  the  planes 
of  the  head  are  given  with  an  unhesitating 
address,  the  hair  is  marked  by  fine  observa- 
tion of  its  texture,  as  are  the  varying  mate- 
rials of  the  costume,  and  the  objects  that 
make  up  the  accessories  of  the  composition. 
All  this  is  given  with  a  just  observation  and 
an  acceptable  scheme  of  color;  and  there 
often  it  ends.  No  incisiveness  of  drawing, 
no  studied  contour  that  gives  unerringly 
and  beautifully  the  salient  and  retreating 
planes  of  the  face  and  figure,  the  logical  and 
constructive  set  of  the  garments  with  their 
vanishing  or  insistent  outlines,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  examples  of  portraiture  above 
quoted.  They  exist  as  vivid  realizations  of 
generic  man;  but  for  intimate,  individual 
identity,  for  thoughtful  composition  which 
fills  the  area  of  the  canvas  with  a  delight- 
ful, artistic,  cohesive  and  well-planned  de- 
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Mme.  Destouches. 
In  the  Musee  du  Lour  re. 


sign,  we  must  look  to  Ingres  more,  perhaps, 
than  to  any  modern;  and  since  Durer  and 
Holbein,  the  art  of  portraiture  has  given  to 
the  world  few  finer  examples. 

Certain  portraits  of  the  remote  and 
more  recent  past  come  readily  to  mind  with 
a  potency  of  realism  that  mark  them  for  all 


time;  and  among  them  may  be  named 
Holbein's  "  Erasmus,"  Titian's  "  Man  with 
the  Glove,"  Leonardo's  "La  Gioconda," 
the  "  Bertin"  of  Ingres,  and  the  "  fimile  de 
Girardin,"  by  Carolus-Duran.  This  magic 
has  been  arrived  at  by  different  means;  and 
the  most  closely  allied  to  Ingres  are  prob- 
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ably  the  "Erasmus"  and  the  "Mona 
Lisa.".  But  no  less  direct  in  another  way 
are  the  "Man  with  the  Glove"  and  the 
"  fimile  de  Girardin." 

Titian,  in  the  former,  has  painted  a 
young  man  simply  posed  and  relieved 
against  the  simplest  backgrounds.  Serious 
in  mien,  the  constructive  planes  of  the  head 


iron-gray  and  smooth-shaven,  is  seated  at 
a  writing-table  covered  with  black  cloth, 
the  coat  is  black,  and  the  background  is  of 
the  same  sombre  hue;  but  the  artist  has  so 
differentiated  these  various  blacks  by  faith- 
fully denning  the  changes  in  "values'* 
caused  by  the  angle  of  the  light  as  it  illu- 
mines  horizontal,   upright   or   vanishing 


M.  Bochet. 
In  the  Musee  du  Louvre. 


are  broadly  established  without  ostenta- 
tious flourish  of  brush  work.  It  is  a  counte- 
nance that  holds  in  the  memory  through  the 
very  force  of  direct  impression  achieved 
by  restrained  modelling,  oneness  of  color, 
and  distinction  of  outline.  It  is  one  of  the 
memorable  portraits  of  the  world. 

In  the  "  Emile  de  Girardin/'  Carolus- 
Duran  has  presented  a  virile  and  aggressive 
personality  that  is  seizing  in  its  aspect. 
All  the  strange,  dark,  tragic  shadows  of  the 
social  history  of  his  romantic  personality 
seem  hovering  in  the  gloom  of  the  back- 
ground, from  which  he  emerges  with  a 
startling  reality.     This  trenchant  writer, 


planes,  that  the  figure  detaches  admirably; 
the  only  relieving  note  of  color,  besides  the 
life-like  head,  being  the  scarlet  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  the  lapel  of  the 
closely  buttoned  coat.  The  reticence  and, 
at  the  same  time,  potential  brilliancy  of  this 
canvas  command  all  praise.  Much  of  the 
power  of  this  portrait  is  attained  by  meth- 
ods that  Ingres  did  not  employ.  Duran  did 
not  secure  his  effect  by  closeness  of  line,  but 
a  clear  vision  and  an  obedient  hand  have 
so  rendered  the  aspect  of  corporeal  pres- 
ence that  the  canvas  lives. 

But  from  these  works  we  will  turn  di- 
rectly to  Ingres  and  find  in  his  "  Bertin  "  an 
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Mme.  de  Sinonnes. 
In  the  Musee  at  Nantes. 


interpretation  of  modern  man  that,  in  in- 
timate definition  of  character,  consum- 
mate placing  of  the  figure  on  the  canvas, 
and  in  facial  expression,  is  a  marvel  of  indi- 
viduality and  questioning  attention.  This 
picture  was  painted  when  the  artist  was  in 
his  sixty -second  year;  but  as  an  example  of 
unabated  force  in  the  painter  it  is  remark- 


able. Ingres  has  himself  told  us  that  the 
success  of  this  work  was  achieved  only  after 
repeated  studies  had  been  made  and  as 
frequent  changes  in  the  original  plan.  The 
painter  became  discouraged,  and  he  finally 
intimated  to  Monsieur  Bertin  that  all  the 
sittings  had  been  in  vain,  he  had  accom- 
plished nothing  and,  although  grateful  to 
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the  sitter,  he  felt  forced  to  abandon  the 
picture.  But  the  busy  journalist  and  man 
of  affairs  begged  him  not  to  distress  him- 
self, and  urged  the  painter  to  try  again  as 
he  was  willing  to  give  him  as  many  sittings 
as  he  should  wish.  The  pose  appeared  to 
be  the  stumbling  block  until  one  even- 
ing the  painter  called  at  BeruVs  house  on 
a  friendly  visit,  in  the  course  of  which  a  po- 


The  logic  of  the  folds  of  sleeves  and  waist- 
coat, the  fine  discrimination  of  the  notes  of 
white,  these  incidents  in  no  way  disturb  the 
dominating  charm  of  the  handsome  head 
with  its  silvery  hair.     (See  frontispiece.) 

The  "Mme.  de  S6ionnes"  is  one  of 
those  happy  canvases  of  which  we  feel  the 
artist  himself  was  happy  in  the  making.  It 
is  the  portrait  of  an  humbly  bom  Roman 


Madame  Riviere. 
In  the  Musee  du  Lourre. 


litical  question  of  the  day  arose  between 
the  writer  and  his  sons,  they  holding  oppo- 
site views.  It  was  while  engaged  in  this  dis- 
cussion that  he  leaned  slightly  forward  and 
turning  to  the  speaker  with  an  expression 
of  "interest,  lack  of  conviction,  and  con- 
sciousness of  power  to  refute  the  argu- 
ment advanced, "  assumed  the  position  we 
find  here  portrayed.  Ingres  on  bidding  his 
host  good  night,  said:  "Monsieur  Bertin, 
your  portrait  is  done."  This  facial  ex- 
pressiveness we  see  in  the  picture;  but  the 
perfect  spacing  of  the  canvas,  the  varied 
line  of  shoulder  and  chair  contribute  to 
produce  a  silhouette  that  belongs  to  art. 


woman  transplanted  by  her  marriage  with 
the  Vicomte  de  S6nonnes  to  the  lap  of 
luxury,  to  which  she  yields  herself  with  all 
the  southern  languor  of  her  people.  This 
sinuous  figure,  sumptuous,  without  being 
over  full,  is  seated  on  a  cushioned  couch 
with  the  easy  grace  of  nature,  if  not  to  the 
manner  born  at  least  of  a  natural  adapta- 
bility that  asks  nothing  of  the  artist  but  the 
task  of  reproducing  in  opulence  of  line  the 
full  throat,  firm  breast,  and  large,  plump, 
beautiful  ring-laden  hands — the  latter  a 
very  masterpiece  of  delineated  femininity. 
This  placid  countenance,  of  oval  form  and 
with  half -parted  lips,  is  of  an  elusive  charm 
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that  is  appealing,  through  a  kind  of  sensu- 
ous serenity.  The  dress  of  garnet  red,  the 
silky  yellow  cushions  broken  with  warmer 
hues,  are  of  the  slightest  significance  in  this 
beautiful  design  for,  as  in  all  of  this  paint- 
ex's  portraiture,  besides  the  character,  it  is 
the  design  that  is  most  telling. 

This  human  exotic  is  brought  to  the  hot- 
house of  civilization  and  decked  with  jew- 


The  right  side  of  the  figure  takes  one 
sweeping  line  to  the  head — the  left  shoul- 
der high,  rests  on  a  cushion  which  raises 
that  hand  to  the  waist.  The  right  arm 
reaches  almost  to  the  left  knee  across  the 
lap,  the  fingers  of  that  hand  melting  into  the 
creamy  white  of  a  cambric  handkerchief. 
This  attitude,  and  the  opposing  lines  of 
the  white  India  shawl  or  scarf  thrown  care- 


La  Belle  Zelic 
In  the  Musee  Bibliotheque  at  Rouen. 


els,  velvets,  trinkets  and  laces  which  seem 
in  no  way  to  discompose  her.  And  Ingres 
has  found  a  strange  fascination  in  this 
transition;  for  something  of  wondering, 
and  of  the  people,  slumbers  in  her  faint, 
fleeting  smile,  while  the  robust  and  healthy 
body  rebels  almost,  one  would  say,  at  the 
restraints  of  the  modiste  "  du  beau  monde." 
But  the  painter  has  so  tempered  this  im- 
pression that  we  find  in  it  only  an  added 
charm. 

The  psychical  significance  of  this  lovely 
canvas  is  so  interesting  that  we  had  nearly 
failed  to  speak  of  the  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  composition. 


lessly  behind  the  figure  in  beautifully  stud- 
ied folds,  make  up  a  pattern  of  much  ele- 
gance and  beauty.  The  background  is 
quiet,  broken  only  by  the  contour  of  the 
head  and  shoulder  reflected  in  the  mirror 
behind,  to  the  left  of  the  canvas,  and  to  the 
right  by  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  mirror 
frame. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  name  a  work  of  more 
human  and  individual  charm  or  of  more 
accomplished  performance  in  the  annals  of 
portraiture. 

The  same  fine  sense  of  design,  but  sim- 
pler in  the  elements  of  composition,  is 
noted  in  the  remarkable  portrait  of  the 
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artist  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
In  this  there  is  a  forecast  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  future,  for  it  is  serious  now,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  The  contour  of 
the  head  is  sought  with  the  ardor  and  in- 


in  his  after  years  he  never  failed  to  offer 
to  the  art  of  his  country. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  regard  In- 
gres as  a  cold  and  formal  temperament  so 
insistent  upon  line  and  contour  that  the 


From  a  /holograph  by  A.  (Jiraudou. 

M.  Leblanc. 
In  the  Bonnat  Collection. 


cisiveness  of  the  primitives.  The  placing 
of  this  half-length  in  the  restricted  area  of 
this  quadrangle  with  the  incidents,  as  ac- 
cessories, of  the  corner  of  the  canvas,  easel- 
tray,  peg  and  palette,  complete,  with  per- 
fect judgment,  the  autobiographic  story  of 
the  artist  at  work.  We  do  not  look  for 
sensitive  color  in  this,  more  than  in  other 
of  the  works  of  Ingres;  but  there  is  a 
sense  of  color  in  the  lineal  fulness  of  the 
lips;  and  the  generous  vision  of  the  planes 
of  the  head,  rich  roll  of  the  cloak,  all 
reveal  that   splendid  logic  of  form  which 


human  element  is  frozen  out  of  him.  It  is 
because  he  has  so  much  emotion  when  vis- 
a-vis the  individual  that  we  have  chosen  to 
speak  of  him  in  his  truest  and  best  role, 
that  of  portraitist.  In  the  province  of  por- 
traiture we  can  recall  few  who  so  intimately, 
masterfully,  and  consistently  presented  the 
human  problem.  Fluent  brushwork,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  almost  wilfully  shunned;  for 
even  had  he  possessed  great  freedom  of  touch 
he  would  have  suppressed  it  for  incisiveness 
of  form,  and  significance  of  detail  and  of  line- 
But  there  was  something  sensuous,  volup- 
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r  ti  photograph  by  A.  Ltirnudon. 


The  Stamaty  Family. 
In  the  Bonnat  Collection. 


tuous  even,  in  his  wonderfully  modulated 
line  and  interior  amplitude  of  constructive 
planes.  He  achieved  bulk  and  substance 
in  the  portrait  of  himself  as  a  young  man; 
but,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  we  dis- 
cover often  in  Ingres  a  command  of  qualities 
other  than  those  of  design  and  form  merely; 
and  something  less  cold,  more  human,  and 
more  intimate  hovers  about  the  illusive  per- 
sonality of  "  Mme.  de  Vaucay  "  as  here  de- 
picted (page  645).    The  design  bears  the 


usual  marks  of  a  fruitful  ingenuity,  noted  in 
the  beautiful  disposition  of  the  lines  of  the 
shawl  as  opposed  to  the  chair  back;  but 
there  is  also  a  fascination  in  the  individual 
character  of  the  subject  herself,  suggesting 
an  inward  and  subtile  personality  all  her 
own.  This  fine  definition  of  a  tempera- 
ment belongs  to  the  artistic  tradition  of 
Holbein  and  Leonardo,  and  perhaps,  since 
their  day,  has  not  been  achieved  in  like 
measure  as  in  this  thoughtful  portrayal. 
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If,  however,  this  painter  can  interpret  the 
informed  but  inexpressible  emotions  of  the 
soul,  he  appears  to  be  no  less  in  sympathy 
with  unawakened,  unsophisticated,  ele- 
mental consciousness.  There  is  an  inno- 
cence and  immaturity  of  expression  on  the 
countenance  of  "La  Belle  Zelie,"  of  liquid 


such  a  record  of  any  dear  one  he  pos- 
sesses or  had  possessed  ?  It  seems  to  me 
like  a  kind  of  triumph  of  the  art  of  por- 
traiture to  thus  rescue  and  fix  for  all  time 
the  benign  and  kindly  presence  of  an 
individual  like  this.  And  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  artistic  worth,  the  inci- 


M.  Philibert  Rivtere. 
In  the  Musee  du  Louvre. 


eyes  and  dewy  lips,  that  suggests  the 
beaute  du  diable  so  effectively  given  in 
portraits  by  the  English  and  wholesome 
Hoppner. 

Call  not  this  painter  hard  and  dry  who 
can  so  suggest  by  line  mainly,  the  exuber- 
ance, richness,  the  soft  and  rounded  forms 
of  full  and  bounding  life.  Although  our 
painter  is  deficient  in  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  color,  this  canvas  shows  a  color 
sense  through  some  subtle  magic  of  line. 

Now  turn  to  a  portrait  in  which  another 
fine  appreciation  of  individuality  is  noted. 
In  the  pages  of  portraiture  can  one  find 
a  more  beautiful  and  intimate  rendition 
of  a  human  being  than  in  that  of  "M. 
Bochet"?     Would  not  the  reader  prize 


siveness  of  its  drawing,  generosity  of  its 
forms — the  discrimination  and  beauty  of 
its  details  lift  it  high  in  the  scale  of  virtu- 
osity of  performance.  It  is  of  Holbein  with 
the  modern  note  of  fuller  projection  and 
envelope.  Surely  judgment  and  taste  were 
unerringly  present  when  this  work  was 
produced. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  other 
expressions  of  the  genius  of  our  artist;  for, 
although  a  few  more  examples  of  his  painted 
portraits  will  be  here  reproduced,  the  lim- 
its of  this  paper  leave  space  only  to  exam- 
ine a  few  of  those  marvellous  portraits  in 
pencil  which  in  no  way,  except  in  medium, 
yield  in  interest  and  fascination  to  his 
larger  work  in  portraiture. 
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In  verification  of  this  the  reader  is  asked 
to  study  the  beauty  and  style  of  the  draw- 
ing of  "Mme.  Destouches"  (page  647),  a 
little  masterpiece.  This  sweet  and  whole- 
some face,  expressive  of  happy,  contented, 
and  protected  young  womanhoodris  not  only 
fully  realized,  but  logical  definition  of  cos- 
tume and  drapery,  and  grace  of  composition 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  displayed  in  a  por- 
trait on  this  scale,  in  this  or  any  medium. 
It  has  a  vitality  and  charm  that  is  human, 
and  for  delicacy  of  touch  is,  perhaps,  un- 
rivalled— except  by  Ingres  himself. 

There  is  much  the  same  fine  logic  of  line 
in  the  portrait  drawing  of  "M.  Leblanc" 
(page  652),  but  it  is  more  solid  and  robust 
as  becomes  the  delineation  of  a  man.  The 
figure  stands  firmly  on  its  feet,  and  is  given, 
with  these  slight  means,  a  corporeal  volume 
unmistakably  vigorous  and  sound ;  while  the 
cloak,  presented  in  lines  of  singular  charm, 
suggests  again  the  primitives,  in  its  chast- 
ened variety  and  logical  fall.  Throughout, 
in  this  well-poised  figure,  the  laws  of  gravity 
are  subtly  respected. 

But  it  is  not  in  dealing  with  single  por- 
traits that  Ingres  contents  himself — groups 
do  not  embarrass  him — filial  sentiment  is 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  wizard  in- 
strumentof  his,  as  in  the  "  Stamaty  Family  " 
(page  653).  For  cohesive  composition, 
domestic  feeling  and  individual  characteri- 
zation, one  will  scan  widely  the  field  of 
known  portraiture  to  discover  its  rival. 
This  family  group  represents  M.  Stamaty, 
Consul  at  Civita  Vecchia,  with  his  wife  and 
children.  The  constructive  disposition  of 
this  group  is  as  well-considered  and  as 
thoughtful  as  if  the  medium  of  its  produc- 
tion was  to  be  that  of  oil  colors.  The 
intimate  definition  of  character  in  each 
countenance  and  head  is  really  wonderful 
considering  the  minute  scale  of  the  work; 
and  in  its  human  appreciation  of  filial  com- 
panionship and  the  associations  of  home  it 
is  averitablepoem.  All  of  Ingres's  integrity 
of  drawing  is  to  be  found  here,  as  scrupu- 
lous, as  searching  and  precise  as  when  lav- 
ished on  the  unique  interest  of  a  single 
figure. 

These  words  concerning  an  artist  of 
great  accomplishment — however  slight  and 
inadequate — have  been  spoken  because  of 
an  urgency  of  belief,  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  in  poetic  justice. 

Ingres  counted  on  his  old  age  to  vindi- 


cate him  when  contemporaneous  criticism 
and  indifference  seemed  almost  too  hard 
to  be  borne — and  indeed  before  he  died  he 
received  honors  in  abundance.  But  over 
and  above  this  tangible  recompense  comes 
the  reward  of  those  who,  sensitive  to  chas- 
tity of  form  and  lineal  interest,  find  in  his 
cameo-like  and  cherished  contours  an  in- 
spiration and  insight  that  are  the  logical  se- 
quence of  integrity  of  performance. 

To  those  who  pore  over  these  litde  leaf- 
lets on  which  he  has  impressed  enduring 
distinction  by  most  fragile  means,  there 
comes  a  sense  of  illumination  akin  to  that 
we  have  been  conscious  of  in  studying  the 
most  precious  productions  of  the  past. 
There  is  latent  a  chord  in  every  one  which 
responds  to  forms  of  beauty;  and  if  there 
arises  a  genius  who,  in  his  art  realizes  those 
qualities  which  inherently  appeal  to  us,  he 
is  eventually  hailed  as  a  benefactor,  a  liber- 
ator, for  it  is  through  his  work  that  the 
slumbering  instinct  for  beauty  is  awakened, 
taste  crystallized,  and  standards  estab- 
lished; and  by  the  stimulating  and  critical 
sense  thus  engendered  the  mind  becomes 
receptive  to  all  created  beauty. 

What  but  this  inveterate  sincerity  of  the 
contemporary  worker  has  helped  to  rescue 
from  neglect,  and  bestow  belated  recogni- 
tion on  many  masters  of  the  past?  The 
illusive  charm  of  Botticelli,  the  sweet  and 
tender  feeling  in  Mino  da  Fiesoli,  are,  per- 
haps, alike  indebted  for  their  present  high 
estimation  to  the  integrity  of  such  as  Ingres. 

Ruskin,  I  think,  speaks  somewhere  of 
"the  moral  turpitude  of  a  line";  but  the 
lineal  rectitude  of  our  master  teaches  noth- 
ing but  probity! 

It  is  this  great  and  sterling  worker  we 
have  chosen  to  celebrate  at  a  moment  when 
the  general  practice  of  art  appears  contrary 
to  his  teachings.  There  is,  none  the  less, 
much  to  be  learned  from  him;  and  indeed 
his  sincerest  admirers  are  now  to  be  found 
among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  advanced 
and  more  modern  schools.  Manet  held  him 
in  highest  regard,  and  Degas  exalts  him  as 
the  object  of  his  enthusiastic  partisanship. 

This  is  the  reward  of  sincerity,  convic- 
tion, and  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Ingres  has 
given  to  the  world  treasures  of  realism,  has 
become  the  backbone  of  that  splendid  free- 
dom which  is  the  glory  of  present  painting 
and  which,  tempered  by  his  example,  may 
become  the  sound  method  of  the  future. 
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HIS   FATHER'S   SON 

By  Edith  Wharton 


JFTER  his  wife's  death 
Mason  Grew  took  the  mo- 
mentous step  of  selling  out 
his  business  and  moving 
from  Wingfield,  Connecti- 
cut, to  Brooklyn. 

For  years  he  had  secretly  nursed  the  hope 
of  such  a  change,  but  had  never  dared  to 
suggest  it  to  Mrs.  Grew,  a  woman  of  immu- 
table habits.  Mr.  Grew  himself  was  at- 
tached to  Wingfield,  where  he  had  grown 
up,  prospered,  and  become  what  the  local 
press  described  as  "prominent."  He  was 
attached  to  his  ugly  brick  house  with  sand- 
stone trimmings  and  a  cast-iron  area-rail- 
ing neatly  sanded  to  match;  to  the  similar 
row  of  houses  across  the  street,  the  "trol- 
ley" wires  forming  a  kind  of  aerial  path- 
way between,  and  the  sprawling  vista  closed 
by  the  steeple  of  the  church  which  he  and 
his  wife  had  always  attended,  and  where 
their  only  child  had  been  baptized. 

It  was  hard  to  snap  all  these  threads  of 
association,  visual  and  sentimental;  yet  still 
harder,  now  that  he  was  alone,  to  live  so  far 
from  his  boy.  Ronald  Grew  was  practising 
law  in  New  York,  and  there  was  no  more 
chance  of  his  returning  to  live  at  Wingfield 
than  of  a  river's  flowing  inland  from  the 
sea.  Therefore  to  be  near  him  his  father 
must  move;  and  it  was  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Grew,  and  of  the  situation  generally,  that 
the  translation,  when  it  took  place,  was  to 
Brooklyn,  and  not  to  New  York. 

"Why  you  bury  yourself  in  that  hole  I 
can't  think,"  had  been  Ronald's  comment; 
and  Mr.  Grew  simply  replied  that  rents 
were  lower  in  Brooklyn,  and  that  he  had 
heard  of  a  house  that  would  suit  him.  In  re- 
ality he  had  said  to  himself — being  the  only 
recipient  of  his  own  confidences — that  if  he 
went  to  New  York  he  might  be  on  the  boy's 
mind;  whereas,  if  he  lived  in  Brooklyn, 
Ronald  would  always  have  a  good  excuse 
for  not  popping  over  to  see  him  every 
other  day.  The  sociological  isolation  of 
Brooklyn,  combined  with  its  geographical 
nearness,  presented  in  fact  the  precise  con- 
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ditions  for  Mr.  Grew's  case.  He  wanted  to 
be  near  enough  to  New  York  to  go  there 
often,  to  feel  under  his  feet  the  same  pave- 
ment that  Ronald  trod,  to  sit  now  and  then 
in  the  same  theatres,  and  find  on  his  break- 
fast-table the  journals  which,  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  inserted  Ronald's  name  in 
the  sacred  bounds  of  the  society  column. 
It  had  always  been  a  trial  to  Mr.  Grew  to 
have  to  wait  twenty-four  hours  to  read  that 
"among  those  present  was  Mr.  Ronald 
Grew. "  Now  he  had  it  with  his  coffee,  and 
left  it  on  the  breakfast-table  to  the  perusal 
of  a  "hired  girl"  cosmopolitan  enough  to 
do  it  justice.  In  such  ways  Brooklyn 
attested  the  advantages  of  its  propinquity 
to  New  York,  while  remaining,  as  regards 
Ronald's  duty  to  his  father,  as  remote  and 
inaccessible  as  Wingfield. 

It  was  not  that  Ronald  shirked  his  filial 
obligations,  but  rather  because  of  his  heavy 
sense  of  them,  that  Mr.  Grew  so  persistently 
sought  to  minimize  and  lighten  them.  It 
was  he  who  insisted,  to  Ronald,  on  the  im- 
mense difficulty  of  getting  from  New  York 
to  Brooklyn. 

"Any  way  you  look  at  it,  it  makes  a  big 
hole  in  the  day;  and  there's  not  much  use 
in  the  ragged  rim  left.  You  say  you're  din- 
ing out  next  Sunday  ?  Then  I  forbid  you 
to  come  over  here  to  lunch.  Do  you  under- 
stand me,  sir  ?  You  disobey  at  the  risk  of 
your  father's  malediction !  Where  did  you 
say  you  were  dining?  With  the  Waltham 
Bankshires  again  ?  Why,  that's  the  second 
time  in  three  weeks,  ain't  it  ?  Big  blow-out, 
I  suppose  ?  Gold  plate  and  orchids — opera 
singers  in  afterward  ?  Well,  you'd  be  in  a 
nice  box  if  there  was  a  fog  on  the  river,  and 
you  got  hung  up  half-way  oven  That'd  be 
a  handsome  return  for  the  attention  Mrs. 
Bankshire  has  shown  you — singling  out  a 
whipper-snapper  like  you  twice  in  three 
weeks!  (What's  the  daughter's  name — 
Daisy  ?)  No,  sir — don't  you  come  fooling 
round  here  next  Sunday,  or  I'll  set  the 
dogs  on  you.  And  you  wouldn't  find  me  in 
anyhow,  come  to  think  of  it.  I'm  lunching 
out  myself,  as  it  happens — yes  sir,  lunching 
out.    Is  there  anything  especially  comic  in 
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my  lunching  out?  I  don't  often  do  it,  you 
say  ?  Well,  that's  no  reason  why  I  never 
should.  Who  with  ?  Why,  with — with  old 
Dr.  Bleaker:  Dr.  Eliphalet  Bleaker.  No, 
you  wouldn't  know  about  him — he's  only  an 
old  friend  of  your  mother's  and  mine." 

Gradually  Ronald's  insistence  became 
less  difficult  to  overcome.  With  his  cus- 
tomary sweetness  and  tact  (as  Mr.  Grew 
put  it)  he  began  to  "take  the  hint,"  to  give 
in  to  "the  old  gentleman's"  growing  desire 
for  solitude. 

"  I'm  set  in  my  ways,  Ronny,  that's  about 
the  size  of  it;  I  like  to  go  tick-ticking  along 
like  a  clock.  I  always  did.  And  when  you 
come  bouncing  in  I  never  feel  sure  there's 
enough  for  dinner — or  that  I  haven't  sent 
Maria  out  for  the  evening.  And  I  don't 
want  the  neighbors  to  see  me  opening  my 
own  door  to  my  son.  That's  the  kind  of 
cringing  snob  I  am.  Don't  give  me  away, 
will  you  ?  I  want  'em  to  think  I  keep  four 
or  five  powdered  flunkeys  in  the  hall  day 
and  night — same  as  the  lobby  of  one  of  those 
Fifth  Avenue  hotels.  And  if  you  pop  over 
when  you're  not  expected,  how  am  I  going 
to  keep  up  the  bluff?" 

Ronald  yielded  after  the  proper  amount 
of  resistance — his  intuitive  sense,  in  every 
social  transaction,  of  the  proper  amount  of 
force  to  be  expended,  was  one  of  the  quali- 
ties his  father  most  admired  in  him.  Mr. 
Grew's  perceptions  in  this  line  were  prob- 
ably more  acute  than  his  son  suspected. 
The  souls  of  short  thick-set  men,  with  chub- 
by features,  mutton-chop  whiskers,  and 
pale  eyes  peering  between  folds  of  fat  like 
almond  kernels  in  half-split  shells — souls 
thus  encased  do  not  reveal  themselves 
to  the  casual  scrutiny  as  delicate  emotional 
instruments.  But  in  spite  of  the  dense 
disguise  in  which  he  walked  Mr.  Grew 
vibrated  exquisitely  in  response  to  every  im- 
aginative appeal;  and  his  son  Ronald  was 
perpetually  stimulating  and  feeding  his 
imagination. 

Ronald  in  fact  constituted  his  father's 
one  escape  from  the  impenetrable  element 
of  mediocrity  which  had  always  hemmed 
him  in .  To  a  man  so  enamoured  of  beauty, 
and  so  little  qualified  to  add  to  its  sum 
total,  it  was  a  wonderful  privilege  to  have 
bestowed  on  the  world  such  a  being. 
Ronald's  resemblance  to  Mr.  Grew's  early 
conception  of  what  he  himself  would  have 
•ked  to  look  might  have  put  new  life  into 


the  discredited  theory  of  pre-natal  influ- 
ences. At  any  rate,  if  the  young  man  owed 
his  beauty,  his  distinction  and  his  winning 
manner  to  the  dreams  of  one  of  his  parents, 
it  was  certainly  to  those  of  Mr.  Grew,  who, 
while  outwardly  devoting  his  life  to  the 
manufacture  and  dissemination  of  Grew's 
Secure  Suspender  Buckle,  moved  in  an  en- 
chanted inward  world  peopled  with  all  the 
figures  of  romance.  In  this  high  company 
Mr.  Grew  cut  as  brilliant  a  figure  as  any  of 
its  noble  phantoms;  and  to  see  his  vision  of 
himself  suddenly  projected  on  the  outer 
world  in  the  shape  of  a  brilliant  popular 
conquering  son,  seemed,  in  retrospect,  to 
give  to  that  image  a  belated  objective  reality. 
There  were  even  moments  when,  forgetting 
his  physiognomy,  Mr.  Grew  said  to  himself 
that  if  he'd  had  "half  a  chance"  he  might 
have  done  as  well  as  Ronald;  but  this  only 
fortified  his  resolve  that  Ronald  should  do 
infinitely  better. 

Ronald's  ability  to  do  well  almost 
equalled  his  gift  of  looking  well.  Mr.  Grew 
constantly  affirmed  to  himself  that  the  boy 
was  "not  a  genius";  but,  barring  this  slight 
deficiency,  he  was  almost  everything  that  a 
parent  could  wish.  Even  at  Harvard  he 
had  managed  to  be  several  desirable  things 
at  once — writing  poetry  in  the  college  mag- 
azine, playing  delightfully  "by  ear,"  ac- 
quitting himself  honorably  of  his  studies, 
and  yet  holding  his  own  in  the  fashion- 
able sporting  set  that  formed,  as  it  were, 
the  gateway  of  the  temple  of  Society.  Mr. 
Grew's  idealism  did  not  preclude  the  frank 
desire  that  his  son  should  pass  through  that 
gateway;  but  the  wish  was  not  prompted  by 
material  considerations.  It  was  Mr.  Grew 's 
notion  that,  in  the  rough  and  hurrying  cur- 
rent of  a  new  civilization,  the  little  pools  of 
leisure  and  enjoyment  must  nurture  delic- 
ate growths,  material  graces  as  well  as 
moral  refinements,  likely  to  be  uprooted  and 
swept  away  by  the  rush  of  the  main  torrent. 
He  based  his  theory  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
liked  the  few  "society"  people  he  had  met 
— had  found  their  manners  simpler,  their 
voices  more  agreeable,  their  views  more 
consonant  with  his  own,  than  those  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Wingfield.  But  then  he 
had  met  very  few. 

Ronald's  sympathies  needed  no  urging 
in  the  same  direction.  He  took  naturally, 
dauntlessly,  to  all  the  high  and  exceptional 
things  about  which  his  father's  imagina- 
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tion  had  so  long  sheepishly  and  ineffectu- 
ally hovered — from  the  start  he  was  what 
Mr.  Grew  had  dreamed  of  being.  And  so 
precise,  so  detailed,  was  Mr.  Grew's  vision 
of  his  own  imaginary  career,  that  as  Ron- 
ald grew  up,  and  began  to  travel  in  a 
widening  orbit,  his  father  had  an  almost 
uncanny  sense  of  the  extent  to  which  that 
career  was  enacting  itself  before  him.  At 
Harvard,  Ronald  had  done  exactly  what 
the  hypothetical  Mason  Grew  would  have 
done,  had  not  his  actual  self,  at  the  same 
age,  been  working  his  way  up  in  old  Slag- 
den's  button  factory — the  institution  which 
was  later  to  acquire  fame,  and  even  noto- 
riety, as  the  birthplace  of  Grew's  Secure 
Suspender  Buckle.  Afterward,  at  a  period 
when  the  actual  Grew  had  passed  from 
the  factory  to  the  bookkeeper's  desk,  his 
invisible  double  had  been  reading  law  at 
Columbia — precisely  again  what  Ronald 
did!  But  it  was  when  the  young  man  left 
the  paths  laid  out  for  him  by  the  parental 
hand,  and  cast  himself  boldly  on  the  world, 
that  his  adventures  began  to  bear  the  most 
astonishing  resemblance  to  those  of  the  un- 
realized Mason  Grew.  It  was  in  New 
York  that  the  scene  of  this  hypothetical 
being's  first  exploits  had  always  been  laid; 
and  it  was  in  New  York  that  Ronald  was  to 
achieve  his  first  triumph.  There  was  noth- 
ing small  or  timid  about  Mr.  Grew's  im- 
agination; it  had  never  stopped  at  anything 
between  Wingfield  and  the  metropolis.  And 
the  real  Ronald  had  the  same  cosmic  vision 
as  his  parent.  He  brushed  aside  with  a 
contemptuous  laugh  his  mother's  tearful 
entreaty  that  he  should  stay  at  Wingfield 
and  continue  the  dynasty  of  the  Grew 
Suspender  Buckle.  Mr.  Grew  knew  that 
in  reality  Ronald  winced  at  the  Buckle, 
loathed  it,  blushed  for  his  connection  with 
it.  Yet  it  was  the  Buckle  that  had  seen  him 
through  Groton,  Harvard  and  the  Law 
School,  and  had  permitted  him  to  enter  the 
office  of  a  distinguished  corporation  law- 
yer, instead  of  being  enslaved  to  some  sor- 
did business  with  quick  returns.  The 
Buckle  had  been  Ronald's  fairy  god- 
mother— yet  his  father  did  not  blame  him 
for  abhorring  and  disowning  it.  Mr.  Grew 
himself  often  bitterly  regretted  having  be- 
stowed his  own  name  on  the  instrument  of 
his  material  success,  though,  at  the  time,  his 
doing  so  had  been  the  natural  expression 
of  his  romanticism.    When  he  invented  the 


Buckle,  and  took  out  his  patent,  he  and  his 
wife  both  felt  that  to  bestow  their  name  on 
it  was  like  naming  a  battle-ship  or  a  peak 
of  the  Andes. 

Mrs.  Grew  had  never  learned  to  know 
better;  but  Mr.  Grew  had  discovered  his 
error  before  Ronald  was  out  of  school.  He 
read  it  first  in  a  black  eye  of  his  boy's. 
Ronald's  symmetry  had  been  marred  by 
the  insolent  fist  of  a  fourth  former  whom  he 
had  chastised  for  alluding  to  his  father  as 
"Old  Buckles;"  and  when  Mr.  Grew 
heard  the  epithet  he  understood  in*  a  flash 
that  the  Buckle  was  a  thing  to  blush  for. 
It  was  too  late  then  to  dissociate  his  name 
from  it,  or  to  efface  from  the  hoardings  of 
the  entire  continent  the  picture  of  two  gen- 
tlemen, one  contorting  himself  in  the  ab- 
ject effort  to  repair  a  broken  brace,  while 
the  careless  ease  of  the  other's  attitude  pro- 
claimed his  trust  in  the  Secure  Suspender 
Buckle.  These  records  were  indelible,  but 
Ronald  could  at  least  be  spared  all  direct 
connection  with  them;  and  from  that  day 
Mr.  Grew  resolved  that  the  boy  should  not 
return  to  Wingfield. 

"You'll  see,"  he  had  said  to  Mrs.  Grew, 
"he'll  take  right  hold  in  New  York.  Ron- 
ald's got  my  knack  for  taking  hold,"  he 
added,  throwing  out  his  chest. 

"But  the  way  you  took  hold  was  in  busi- 
ness," objected  Mrs.  Grew,  who  was  large 
and  literal. 

Mr.  Grew's  chest  collapsed,  and  he  l>e- 
came  suddenly  conscious  of  his  comic  face 
in  its  rim  of  sandy  whiskers.  "That's  not 
the  only  way,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  wist- 
fulness  which  escaped  his  wife's  analysis. 

"Well,  of  course  you  could  have  written 
beautifully,"  she  rejoined  with  admiring 
eyes. 

"Written?  Me!"  Mr.  Grew  became 
sardonic. 

"Why,  those  letters — weren't  they  beau- 
tiful, I'd  like  to  know?" 

The  couple  exchanged  a  glance,  inno- 
cently allusive  and  amused  on  the  wife's 
part,  and  charged  with  a  sudden  tragic  sig- 
nificance on  the  husband's. 

"Well,  I've  got  to  be  going  along  to  the 
office  now,"  he  merely  said,  dragging  him- 
self out  of  his  rocking-chair. 

This  had  happened  while  Ronald  was  still 
at  school;  and  now  Mrs.  Grew  slept  in  the 
Wingfield  cemetery,  under  a  life-size  theo- 
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logical  virtue  of  her  own  choosing,  and  Mr. 
Grew's  prognostications  as  to  Ronald's  abil- 
ity to  "take  right  hold"  in  New  York  were 
being  more  and  more  brilliantly  fulfilled. 


II 


Ronald  obeyed  his  father's  injunction 
not  to  come  to  luncheon  on  the  day  of  the 
Bankshires'  dinner;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  week  Mr.  Grew  was  surprised  by 
a  telegram  from  his  son. 

"  Want  to  see  you  important  matter.  Ex- 
pect me  to-morrow  afternoon." 

Mr.  Grew  received  the  telegram  after 
breakfast.  To  peruse  it  he  had  lifted  his 
eye  from  a  paragraph  of  the  morning  paper 
describing  a  fancy-dress  dinner  which  had 
taken  place  the  night  before  at  the  Hamil- 
ton Gliddens'  for  the  house-warming  of 
their  new  Fifth  Avenue  palace. 

"Among  the  couples  who  afterward 
danced  in  the  Poets'  Quadrille  were  Miss 
Daisy  Bankshire,  looking  more  than  usu- 
ally lovely  as  Laura,  and  Mr.  Ronald  Grew 
as  the  young  Petrarch." 

Petrarch  and  Laura!  Well — if  anything 
meant  anything,  Mr.  Grew  supposed  he 
knew  what  that  meant.  For  weeks  past 
he  had  noticed  how  constantly  the  names 
of  the  young  people  appeared  together  in 
the  society  notes  he  so  insatiably  devoured. 
Even  the  soulless  reporter  was  getting  into 
the  habit  of  coupling  them  in  his  lists.  And 
this  Laura  and  Petrarch  business  was  al- 
most an  announcement.  .  . 

Mr.  Grew  dropped  the  telegram,  wiped 
his  eye-glasses,  and  re-read  the  paragraph. 
"Miss  Daisy  Bankshire  .  .  .  more  than 
usually  lovely.  .  ."  Yes;  she  was  lovely. 
He  had  often  seen  her  photograph  in  the 
papers — seen  her  represented  in  every  con- 
ceivable attitude  of  the  mundane  game: 
fondling  her  prize  bull-dog,  taking  a  fence 
on  her  thoroughbred,  dancing  a  gavotte,  all 
patches  and  plumes,  or  fingering  a  guitar, 
all  tulle  and  lilies;  and  once  he  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  at  the  theatre.  Hearing 
that  Ronald  was  going  to  a  fashionable 
first-night  with  the  Bankshires,  Mr.  Grew 
had  for  once  overcome  his  repugnance  to 
following  his  son's  movements,  and  had  se- 
cured for  himself,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
balcony,  a  stall  whence  he  could  observe 
the  Bankshire  box  without  fear  of  detection. 
Ronald  had  never  known  of  his  father's 


presence  at  the  play;  and  for  three  blessed 
hours  Mr.  Grew  had  watched  his  boy's 
handsome  dark  head  bent  above  the  dense 
fair  hair  and  white  averted  shoulder  that 
were  all  he  could  catch  of  Miss  Bankshire's 
beauties. 

He  recalled  the  vision  now;  and  with  it 
came,  as  usual,  its  ghostly  double :  the  vision 
of  his  young  self  bending  above  such  a 
white  shoulder  and  such  shining  hair. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  real  Mason  Grew 
had  never  found  himself  in  so  enviable  a 
situation.  The  late  Mrs.  Grew  had  no 
more  resembled  Miss  Daisy  Bankshire 
than  he  had  looked  like  the  happy  vic- 
torious Ronald.  And  the  mystery  was 
that  from  their  dull  faces,  their  dull  endear- 
ments, the  miracle  of  Ronald  should  have 
sprung.  It  was  almost — fantastically — as 
if  the  boy  had  been  a  changeling,  child  of  a 
Latmian  night,  whom  the  divine  compan- 
ion of  Mr.  Grew's  early  reveries  had  se- 
cretly laid  in  the  cradle  of  the  Wingfield 
bedroom  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grew  slept 
the  deep  sleep  of  conjugal  indifference. 

The  young  Mason  Grew  had  not  at  first 
accepted  this  astral  episode  as  the  com- 
plete cancelling  of  his  claims  on  romance. 
He  too  had  grasped  at  the  high-hung 
glory;  and,  with  his  fatal  tendency  to  reach 
too  far  when  he  reached  at  all,  had  singled 
out  the  prettiest  girl  in  Wingfield.  When 
he  recalled  his  stammered  confession  of  love 
his  face  still  tingled  under  her  cool  bright 
stare.  The  wonder  of  his  audacity  had 
struck  her  dumb;  and  when  she  recovered 
her  voice  it  was  to  fling  a  taunt  at  him. 

"Don't  be  too  discouraged,  you  know — 
have  you  ever  thought  of  trying  Addie 
Wicks?" 

All  Wingfield  would  have  understood  the 
gibe:  Addie  Wicks  was  the  dullest  girl  in 
town.  And  a  year  later  he  had  married 
Addie  Wicks.  .  . 

He  looked  up  from  the  perusal  of  Ron- 
ald's telegram  with  this  memory  in  his 
mind.  Now  at  last  his  dream  was  com- 
ing true !  His  boy  would  taste  of  the  joys 
that  had  mocked  his  thwarted  youth  and  his 
dull  gray  middle-age.  And  it  was  fitting 
that  they  should  be  realized  in  Ronald's  des- 
tiny. Ronald  was  made  to  take  happiness 
boldly  by  the  hand  and  lead  it  home  like  a 
bridegroom.  He  had  the  carriage,  the  con- 
fidence, the  high  faith  in  his  fortune,  that 
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compel  the  wilful  stars.    And,  thanks  to 
the  Buckle,  he  would  have  the  exceptional 
setting,  the   background  of  material  ele- 
gance, that  became  his  conquering  person. 
Since  Mr.  Grew  had  retired  from  business 
his  investments  had  prospered,  and  he  had 
been  saving  up  his  income  for  just  such  a 
contingency.    His  own  wants  were  few:  he 
had  transferred  the  Wingfield  furniture  to 
Brooklyn,  and  his  sitting-room  was  a  rep- 
lica of  that  in  which  the  long  years  of  his 
married  life  had  been  spent.     Even  the 
florid    carpet   on   which  Ronald's  totter- 
ing footsteps  had  been  taken  was  carefully 
matched  when  it  became  too  threadbare. 
And  on  the  marble  centre-fable,  with  its 
chenille-fringed  cover  and  bunch  of  dyed 
pampas   grass,  lay  the  illustrated  Long- 
fellow and  the  copy  of  Ingersoll's  lectures 
which  represented  literature  to  Mr.  Grew 
when  he  had  led  home  his  bride.     In  the 
light    of    Ronald's   romance,    Mr.    Grew 
found   himself  re-living,  with  a  strange 
tremor  of  mingled  pain  and  tenderness,  all 
the  poor  prosaic  incidents  of  his  own  per- 
sonal history.    Curiously  enough,  with  this 
new  splendor  on  them  they  began  to  emit 
a  small  faint  ray  of  their  own.    His  wife's 
armchair,  in  its  usual  place  by  the  fire, 
recalled  her  placid  unperceiving  presence, 
seated  opposite  to  him  during  the  long 
drowsy  years;  and  he  felt  her  kindness,  her 
equanimity,  where  formerly  he  had  only 
ached  at  her  obtuseness.     And  from  the 
chair  he  glanced  up  at  the  large  discolored 
photograph  on   the  wall  above,   with  a 
brittle  brown  wreath  suspended  on  a  corner 
of  the  frame.    The  photograph  represented 
a  young  man  with  a  poetic  necktie  and  un- 
trammelled hair,  leaning  negligently  against 
a  Gothic  chair-back,  a  roll  of  music  in  his 
hand;  and  beneath  was  scrawled  a  bar  of 
Chopin,  with  the  words:  "Adieu,  Acble." 
The  portrait  was  that  of  the  great  pianist, 
Fortune*  Dolbrowski;  and  its  presence  on 
the  wall  of  Mr.  Grew's  sitting-room  com- 
memorated the  only  exquisite  hour  of  his 
life  save  that  of  Ronald's  birth.    It  was 
some  time   before  the  latter  memorable 
event,  a  few  months  only  after  Mr.  Grew's 
marriage,  that  he  had  taken  his  wife  to  New 
York  to  hear  the  great  Dolbrowski.    Their 
evening  had  been  magically  beautiful,  and 
even  Addie,  roused  from  her  habitual  inex- 
pressiveness,  had  quivered  into  a  momen- 
tary semblance  of  life.    "I  never — I  nev- 


er— "  she  gasped  out  helplessly  when  they 
had  regained  their  hotel  bedroom,  and  sat 
staring  back  entranced  at  the  evening's 
evocations.  Her  large  immovable  face  was 
pink  and  tremulous,  and  she  sat  with  her 
hands  on  her  knees,  forgetting  to  roll  up  her 
bonnet  strings  and  prepare  her  curl-papers. 

"I'd  like  to  write,  him  just  how  I  felt — I 
wisht  I  knew  how!"  she  burst  out  sud- 
denly in  a  final  effervescence  of  emotion. 

Her  husband  lifted  his  head  and  looked 
at  her. 

"Would  you?  I  feel  that  way  too,"  he 
said  with  a  sheepish  laugh.  And  they  con- 
tinued to  stare  at  each  other  shyly  through  a 
transfiguring  mist  of  sound. 

Mr.  Grew  recalled  the  scene  as  he  gazed 
up  at  the  pianist's  faded  photograph."  Well, 
I  owe  her  that  anyhow — poor  Addie!"  he 
said,  with  a  smile  at  the  inconsequences  of 
fate.  With  Ronald's  telegram  in  his  hand 
he  was  in  a  mood  to  count  his  mercies. 

Ill 

"A  clear  twenty-five  thousand  a  year: 
that's  what  you  can  tell  'em  with  my  compli- 
ments," said  Mr.  Grew,  glancing  compla- 
cently across  the  centre-table  at  his  boy's 
charming  face. 

It  struck  him  that  Ronald's  gift  for  look- 
ing his  part  in  life  had  never  so  romantic- 
ally expressed  itself.  Other  young  men,  at 
such  a  moment,  would  have  been  red, 
damp,  tight  about  the  collar;  but  Ronald's 
cheek  was  only  a  shade  paler,  and  the 
contrast  made  his  dark  eyes  more  expres- 
sive. 

"A  clear  twenty-five  thousand;  yes,  sir — 
that's  what  I  always  meant  you  to  have." 

Mr.  Grew  leaned  back,  his  hands  thrust 
carelessly  in  his  pockets,  as  though  to  di- 
vert attention  from  the  agitation  of  his  fea- 
tures. He  had  often  pictured  himself  roll- 
ing out  that  phrase  to  Ronald,  and  now  that 
it  was  actually  on  his  lips  he  could  not  con- 
trol their  tremor. 

Ronald  listened  in  silence,  lifting  a  ner- 
vous hand  to  his  slight  dark  moustache,  as 
though  he,  too,  wished  to  hide  some  in- 
voluntary betrayal  of  emotion.  At  first 
Mr.  Grew  took  his  silence  for  an  expres- 
sion of  gratified  surprise;  but  as  it  prolonged 
itself  it  became  less  easy  to  interpret. 

"I — see  here,  my  boy;  did  you  expect 
more?     Isn't   it   enough?"     Mr.    Grew 
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cleared  his  throat.  ' '  Do  they  expect  more  ? ' 
he  asked  nervously.  He  was  hardly  able  to 
face  the  pain  of  inflicting  a  disappointment 
on  Ronald  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
had  counted  on  putting  the  final  touch  to 
his  felicity. 

Ronald  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair  and 
his  eyes  wandered  upward  to  the  laurel- 
wreathed  photograph  of  the  pianist  above 
his  father's  head. 

"Is  it  that,  Ronald?  Speak  out,  my 
boy.  Well  see,  we'll  look  round — I'll  man- 
age somehow." 

"No,  no,"  the  young  man  interrupted, 
abruptly  raising  his  hand  as  though  to 
silence  his  father. 

Mr.  Grew  recovered  his  cheerfulness. 
"Well,  what's  the  matter  then,  if  she's 
willing?" 

Ronald  shifted  his  position  again,  and 
finally  rose  from  his  seat. 

"Father — I — there's  something  I've  got 
to  tell  you.    I  can't  take  your  money." 

Mr.  Grew  sat  speechless  a  moment,  star- 
ing blankly  at  his  son;  then  he  emitted  a 
puzzled  laugh.  "My  money?  What  are 
you  talking  about?  What's  this  about  my 
money?  Why,  it  ain't  mine,  Ronny;  it's 
all  yours — every  cent  of  it ! "  he  cried. 

The  young  man  met  his  tender  look  with 
a  gaze  of  tragic  rejection. 

"No,  no,  it's  not  mine — not  even  in  the 
sense  you  mean.  Not  in  any  sense.  Can't 
you  understand  my  feeling  so  ?  " 

"Feeling  so?  I  don't  know  how  you're 
feeling.  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about.  Are  you  too  proud  to  touch  any 
money  you  haven't  earned  ?  Is  that  what 
you're  trying  to  tell  me?" 

"No.  It'snotthat.  You  must  know " 

Mr.  Grew  flushed  to  the  rim  of  his 
bristling  whiskers.  "Know?  Know  what? 
Can't  you  speak?" 

Ronald  hesitated,  and  the  two  men  faced 
each  other  for  a  long  strained  moment, 
during  which  Mr.  Grew's  congested  coun- 
tenance grew  gradually  pale  again. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this?  Is  it  be- 
cause you've  done  something  .  .  .  some- 
thing you're  ashamed  of  .  .  .  ashamed  to 
tell  me?"  he  suddenly  gasped  out;  and 
walking  around  the  table  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  son's  shoulder.  "There's  nothing 
you  can't  tell  me,  my  boy." 

"It's  not  that.  Why  do  you  make  it  so 
hard  for  me  ?  "  Ronald  broke  out  with  pas- 


sion. "You  must  have  known  this  was 
sure  to  happen  sooner  or  later." 

"Happen?  What  was  sure  to  hap — ?" 
Mr.  Grew's  question  wavered  on  his  lip 
and  passed  into  a  tremulous  laugh.  "Is 
it  something  I've  done  that  you  don't 
approve  of  ?  Is  it — is  it  the  Buckle  you're 
ashamed  of,  Ronald  Grew?" 

Ronald  laughed  too,  impatiently.  "The 
Buckle?  No,  I'm  not  ashamed  of  the 
Buckle;  not  any  more  than  you  are,"  he  re- 
turned with  a  sudden  bright  flush.  "But 
I'm  ashamed  of  all  I  owe  to  it — all  I  owe 
to  you — when — when — "  He  broke  off 
and  took  a  few  distracted  steps  across  the 
room.  "You  might  make  this  easier  for 
me,"  he  protested,  turning  back  to  his 
father. 

"Make  what  easier?  I  know  less  and 
less  what  you're  driving  at,"  Mr.  Grew 
groaned. 

Ronald's  walk  had  once  more  brought 
him  beneath  the  photograph  on  the  wall. 
He  lifted  his  head  for  a  moment  and  looked 
at  it;  then  he  looked  again  at  Mr.  Grew. 

"Do  you  suppose  I  haven't  always 
known  ?  " 

"Known—?" 

"Even  before  you  gave  me  those  letters 
— after  my  mother's  death — even  before 
that,  I  suspected.  I  don't  know  how  it  be- 
gan .  .  .  perhaps  from  little  things  you  let 
drop  . . .  you  and  she  . . .  and  resemblances 

that  I  couldn't  help  seeing in  myself. . . 

How  on  earth  could  you  suppose  I  shouldn't 
guess  ?  I  always  thought  you  gave  me  the 
letters  as  a  way  of  telling  me " 

Mf.  Grew  rose  slowly  from  his  chair. 
"The  letters ?    Dolbrowski's  letters ? " 

Ronald  nodded  with  white  lips.  "You 
must  remember  giving  them  to  me  the  day 
after  the  funeral."* 

Mr.  Grew  nodded  back.  "Of  course.  I 
wanted  you  to  have  everything  your  mother 
valued." 

"Well — how  could  I  help  knowing  after 
that?" 

"Knowing  wliat?"  Mr.  Grew  stood 
staring  helplessly  at  his  son.  Suddenly  his 
look  caught  at  a  clue  that  seemed  to  con- 
front it  with  a  deeper  bewilderment.  * '  You 
thought — you  thought  those  letters  .  .  . 
Dolbrowski's  letters  .  .  .  you  thought  they 
meant.  . ." 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  only  the  letters.  There 
were  so  many  other  signs.     My  love  of 
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music — my — all  my  feelings  about  life  .  .  . 
and  art.  .  .  And  when  you  gave  me  the 
letters  I  thought  you  must  mean  me  to 
know." 

Mr.  Grew  had  grown  quiet.  His  lips 
were  firm,  and  his  small  eyes  looked  out 
steadily  from  their  creased  lids. 

"To  know  that  you  were  Fortune*  Dol- 
browski's  son?" 

Ronald  made  a  mute  sign  of  assent. 

"  I  see.    And  what  did  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"I  meant  to  wait  till  I  could  earn  my 
living,  and  then  repay  you  ...  as  far  as  I 
can  ever  repay  you.  .  .  But  now  that  there's 
a  chance  of  my  marrying  .  . .  and  your  gen- 
erosity overwhelms  me  ...  I'm  obliged  to 
speak." 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Grew  again.  He  let 
himself  down  into  his  chair,  looking  steadily 
and  not  unkindly  at  the  young  man.  "Sit 
down,  Ronald.     Let's  talk." 

Ronald  made  a  protesting  movement. 
"  Is  anything  to  be  gained  by  it  ?  You  can't 
change  me — change  what  I  feel.  The  read- 
ing of  those  letters  transformed  my  whole 
life — I  was  a  boy  till  then:  they  made  a 
man  of  me.  From  that  moment  I  under- 
stood myself. "  He  paused,  and  then  looked 
up  at  Mr.  Grew's  face.  "Don't  imagine 
I  don't  appreciate  your  kindness — your  ex- 
traordinary generosity.  But  I  can't  go 
through  life  in  disguise.  And  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  have  not  won  Daisy  under 
false  pretences " 

Mr.  Grew  started  up  with  the  first  ex- 
pletive Ronald  had  ever  heard  on  his  lips. 

"You  damned  young  fool,  you,  you 
havent  told  her ?  " 

Ronald  raised  his  head  quickly.  "Oh, 
you  don't  know  her,  sir!  She  thinks  no 
worse  of  me  for  knowing  my  secret.  She 
is  above  and  beyond  all  such  conventional 
prejudices.  She's  proud  of  my  parent- 
age— "  he  straightened  his  slim  young 
shoulders — "as  I'm  proud  of  it  .  .  .  yes, 
sir,  proud  of  it.  .  ." 

Mr.  Grew  sank  back  into  his  seat  with  a 
dry  laugh.  "Well,  you  ought  to  be.  You 
come  of  good  stock.  And  you're  father's 
son,  every  inch  of  you!"  He  laughed 
again,  as  though  the  humor  of  the  situation 
grew  on  him  with  its  closer  contemplation. 

"Yes,  I've  always  felt  that,"  Ronald 
murmured,  flushing. 

"Your  father's  son,  and  no  mistake." 
Mr.   Grew  leaned  forward.     "You're  the 


son  of  as  big  a  fool  as  yourself.  And  here 
he  sits,  Ronald  Grew." 

The  young  man's  flush  deepened  to 
crimson;  but  Mr.  Grew  checked  his  reply 
with  a  decisive  gesture.  * '  Here  he  sits,  with 
all  your  young  nonsense  still  alive  in  him. 
Don't  you  see  the  likeness?  If  you  don't, 
I'll  tell  you  the  story  of  those  letters." 

Ronald  stared.  "What  do  you  mean? 
Don't  they  tell  their  own  story?" 

"I  supposed  they  did  when  I  gave  them 
to  youj  but  you've  given  it  a  twist  that 
needs  straightening  out."  Mr.  Grew 
squared  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  looked 
at  the  young  man  across  the  gift-books  and 
the  dyed  pampas  grass.  "  I  wrote  all  the  let- 
ters that  Dolbrowski  answered." 

Ronald  gave  back  his  look  in  frowning 
perplexity.  "You  wrote  them?  I  don't 
understand.  His  letters  are  all  addressed 
to  my  mother." 

"Yes.  And  he  thought  he  was  corre- 
sponding with  her." 

"  But  my  mother — what  did  she  think  ?  " 

Mr.  Grew  hesitated,  puckering  his  thick 
lids.  "Well,  I  guess  she  kinder  thought  it 
was  a  joke.  Your  mother  didn't  think 
about  things  much." 

Ronald  continued  to  bend  a  puzzled 
frown  on  the  question.  "I  don't  under- 
stand," he  reiterated. 

Mr.  Grew  cleared  his  throat  with  a  ner- 
vous laugh.  "Well,  I  don't  know  as  you 
ever  will — quite.  But  this  is  the  way  it 
came  about.  I  had  a  toughish  time  of  it 
when  I  was  young.  Oh,  I  don't  mean  so 
much  the  fight  I  had  to  put  up  to  make  my 
way — there  was  always  plenty  of  fight  in  me. 
But  inside  of  myself  it  was  kinder  lone- 
some. And  the  outside  didn't  attract 
callers."  He  laughed  again,  with  an  ap- 
ologetic gesture  toward  his  broad  blinking 
face.  "When  I  went  round  with  the  other 
young  fellows  I  was  always  the  forlorn 
hope — the  one  that  had  to  eat  the  drum- 
sticks and  dance  with  the  left-overs.  As 
sure  as  there  was  a  blighter  at  a  picnic  I 
had  to  swing  her,  and  feed  her,  and  drive 
her  home.  And  all  the  time  I  was  mad 
after  all  the  things  you've  got — poetry  and 
music  and  all  the  joy-forever  business.  So 
there  were  the  pair  of  us — my  face  and  my 
imagination — chained  together,  and  fight- 
ing, and  hating  each  other  like  poison. 

"Then  your  mother  came  along  and  took 
pity  on  me.    It  sets  up  a  gawky  fellow  to 
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find  a  girl  who  ain't  ashamed  to  be  seen 
walking  with  him  Sundays.  And  I  was 
grateful  to  your  mother,  and  we  got  along 
first-rate.  Only  I  couldn't  say  things  to 
her — and  she  couldn't  answer.  Well — one 
day,  a  few  months  after  we  were  married, 
Dolbrowski  came  to  New  York,  and  the 
whole  place  went  wild  about  him.  I'd 
never  heard  any  good  music,  but  I'd  al- 
ways had  an  inkling  of  what  it  must  be  like, 
though  I  couldn't  tell  you  to  this  day  how 
I  knew.  Well,  your  mother  read  about  him 
in  the  papers  too,  and  she  thought  it'd  be 
the  swagger  thing  to  go  to  New  York  and 
hear  him  play — so  we  went.  .  .  I'll  never 
forget  that  evening.  Your  mother  wasn't 
easily  stirred  up — she  never  seemed  to  need 
to  let  off  steam.  But  that  night  she  seemed 
to  understand  the  way  I  felt.  And  when  we 
got  back  to  the  hotel  she  said  suddenly: 
'I'd  like  to  tell  him  how  I  feel.  I'd  like  to 
sit  right  down  and  write  to  him.' 

"' Would  you?'  I  said.     'So  would  I.' 

"There  was  paper  and  pens  there  before 
us,  and  I  pulled  a  sheet  toward  me,  and 
began  to  write.  'Is  this  what  you'd  like  to 
say  to  him  ? '  I  asked  her  when  the  letter 
was  done.  And  she  got  pink  and  said:  'I 
don't  understand  it,  but  it's  lovely.'  And 
she  copied  it  out  and  signed  her  name  to  it, 
and  sent  it." 

Mr.  Grew  paused,  and  Ronald  sat  silent, 
with  lowered  eyes. 

"That's  how  it  began;  and  that's  where  I 
thought  it  would  end.  But  it  didn't,  be- 
cause Dolbrowski  answered.  His  first  let- 
ter was  dated  January  10,  1872.  I  guess 
you'll  find  I'm  correct.  WTell,  I  went  back 
to  hear  him  again,  and  I  wrote  him  after 
the  performance,  and  he  answered  again. 
And  after  that  we  kept  it  up  for  six  months. 
Your  mother  always  copied  the  letters  and 
signed  them.  She  seemed  to  think  it  was  a 
kinder  joke,  and  she  was  proud  of  his  an- 
swering my  letters.  But  she  never  went 
back  to  New  York  to  hear  him,  though  I 
saved  up  enough  to  give  her  the  treat  again. 
She  was  too  lazy,  and  she  let  me  go  without 
her.  I  heard  him  three  times  in  New  York; 
and  in  the  spring  he  came  to  Wingfield  and 
played  once  at  the  Academy.  Your  mother 
was  sick  and  couldn't  go;  so  I  went  alone. 
After  the  performance  I  meant  to  get  one  of 
the  directors  to  take  me  in  to  see  him;  but 
when  the  time  came,  I  just  went  back  home 
and  wrote  to  him  instead.    And  the  month 


after,  before  he  went  back  to  Europe,  he 
sent  your  mother  a  last  little  note,  and  th^t 
picture  hanging  up  there.  .  ." 

Mr.  Grew  paused  again,  and  both  men 
lifted  their  eyes  to  the  photograph. 

"Is  that  all?"  Ronald  slowly  asked. 

"That's  all— every  bit  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Grew. 

"And  my  mother — my  mother  never 
even  spoke  to  Dolbrowski?" 

"Never.  She  never  even  saw  him  but 
that  once  in  New  York  at  his  concert " 

The  blood  crept  again  to  Ronald's  face. 
"Are  you  sure  of  that,  sir?"  he  asked  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

"Sure  as  I  am  that  I'm  sitting  here. 
Why,  she  was  too  lazy  to  look  at  his  letters 
after  the  first  novelty  wore  off.  She  copied 
the  answers  just  to  humor  me — but  she  al- 
ways said  she  couldn't  understand  what  we 
wrote." 

"But  how  could  you  go  on  with  such  a 
correspondence  ?    It's  incredible ! " 

Mr.  Grew  looked  at  his  son  thought- 
fully. "I  suppose  it  is,  to  you.  You've 
only  had  to  put  out  your  hand  and  get  the 
things  I  was  starving  for — music,  and  good 
talk,  and  ideas.  Those  letters  gave  me  all 
th&t.  You've  read  them,  and  you  know 
that  Dolbrowski  was  not  only  a  great  mu- 
sician but  a  great  man.  There  was  nothing 
beautiful  he  didn't  see,  nothing  fine  he 
didn't  feel.  For  six  months  I  breathed  his 
air,  and  I've  lived  on  it  ever  since.  Do  vou 
begin  to  understand  a  little  now?" 

"Yes — a  little.  But  why  write  in  my 
mother's  name?  Why  make  it  a  senti- 
mental correspondence?" 

Mr.  Grew  reddened  to  his  bald  temples. 
"Why,  I  tell  you  it  began  that  way,  as  a 
kinder  joke.  And  when  I  saw  that  the  first 
letter  pleased  and  interested  him,  I  was 
afraid  to  tell  him — I  couldn't  tell  him.  Do 
you  suppose  he'd  gone  on  writing  if  he'd 
ever  seen  me,  Ronny  ?  " 

Ronald  suddenly  looked  at  him  with  new 
eyes.  "  But  he  must  have  thought  your  let- 
ters very  beautiful — to  go  on  as  he  did,"  he 
broke  out. 

"Well— I  did  my  best,"  said  Mr.  Grew 
modestly. 

Ronald  pursued  his  idea.  "Where  are 
all  your  letters,  I  wonder?  Weren't  they 
returned  to  you  at  his  death  ?  " 

Mr.  Grew  laughed.  "Lord,  no.  I  guess 
he  had  trunks  and  trunks  full  of  better  ones. 
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I  guess  Queens  and  Empresses  wrote  to 
him." 

"I  should  have  liked  to  see  your  letters," 
the  young  man  insisted. 

"Well,  they  weren't  bad,"  said  Mr. 
Grew  drily.  "But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing, 
Ronny,"  he  added  suddenly.  Ronald 
raised  his  head  with  a  quick  glance,  and 
Mr.  Grew  continued:  "I'll  tell  you  where 
the  best  of  those  letters  is — it's  in  you. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  one  look  at  life 
I  couldn't  have  made  you  what  you  are. 
Oh,  I  know  you've  done  a  good  deal  of 
your  own  making — but  I've  been  there 
behind  you  all  the  time.  And  you'll  never 
know  the  work  I've  spared  you  and  the 
time  I've  saved  you.  Fortune*  Dolbrowski 
helped  me  do  that.  I  never  saw  things  in 
little  again  after  I'd  looked  at  'em  with 
him.     And  I  tried   to  give  you  the  big 


view  from  the  start.  .  .  So  that's  what  be- 
came of  my  letters." 

Mr.  Grew  paused,  and  for  a  long  time 
Ronald  sat  motionless,  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  his  face  dropped  on  his  hands. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Grew's  touch  fell  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Look  at  here,  Ronald  Grew — do  you 
want  me  to  tell  you  how  you're  feeling  at 
this  minute?  Just  a  mite  let  down,  after 
all,  at  the  idea  that  you  ain't  the  romantic 
figure  you'd  got  to  think  yourself. . .  Well, 
that's  natural  enough,  too;  but  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  proves.  It  proves  you're  my  son 
right  enough,  if  any  more  proof  was  needed. 
For  it's  just  the  kind  of  fool  nonsense  I  used 
to  feel  at  your  age — and  if  there's  anybody 
here  to  laugh  at  it's  myself,  and  not  you. 
And  you  can  laugh  at  me  just  as  much  as 
you  like.  .  ." 


ZOHARA  OF  THE   FLUTES 
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|USTAPHA,  the  flute-maker, 
had  a  daughter.  NowMus- 
tapha  was  forty  and  four 
years  old,  and  his  shop  was 
beside  the  eastern  city  gate, 
just  where  the  laden  camels 
pad  into  the  city,  and  Bedouins  and  mer- 
chants enter  and  issue  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  cities  of  the  South,  by  way  of  the 
Sahara.  The  shop  of  Mustapha  was  a 
hole  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  about 
seven  feet  high,  six  feet  broad  and  eight 
feet  long,  and  in  it  were  hung  a  selection 
of  flutes,  finely  scratched  with  intricate 
designs  colored  red  with  henna,  well  dried; 
and  of  every  size,  from  the  delicate  reed 
scarcely  more  than  the  slimness  of  a 
woman's  finger,  to  the  hollowed  bamboo  as 
thick  as  half  your  wrist  and  without  a 
mouthpiece  at  all.  A  young  boy  could 
blow  the  former,  but  a  man's  hand  only  is 
long  enough  to  encompass  the  stops  on  the 
latter,  and  a  man's  breath  necessary  to  coax 
the  bamboo  out  of  its  dumbness.  And 
the  notes  blown  from  these  instruments 


are  rich  and  woody,  with  a  sweet  hoarse- 
ness and  whispering  like  the  rustle  of  leaves 
and  hoof-sounds  in  dry  grass. 

Now  the  Araby  name  for  a  flute  is  a 
gasba,  and  because  this  name  is  fruitier  and 
huskier  than  "flute,"  just  as  a  gasba  is 
fruitier  and  huskier  than  a  Northern  pipe, 
I  will  in  future  call  Mustapha-  a  maker 
of  the  gasba.  Mustapha  loved  each  gasba, 
from  the  moment  when  he  scraped  the 
knots  from  the  green  bamboo  and  hung  it 
to  yellow  in  the  sun,  where  it  ripened  like 
the  apricots  in  his  garden,  to  the  moment 
when  he  drew  forth  its  virgin  note  and 
thrilled  it  with  the  divine  breath  of  music. 
He  felt,  indeed,  when  he  lifted  a  young 
gasba  to  his  lips  to  impart  this  breath  of 
life;  something  of  the  pleasure  of  Allah,  who 
smiled  when  he  heard  the  first  cry  issue 
from  the  lips  of  man,  his  creation — and  a 
troublesome  one  at  that,  with  none  of  the 
docility  of  Mustapha's  gasba.  Before  that 
auspicious  moment,  however,  the  gasba 
had  been  hollowed  out,  cunningly  pierced 
with  holes,  scraped  and  altered  many  time- 
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fitted  with  a  mouthpiece  and  engraven  with 
fair  designs.  Once  tested  through  the 
gamut  of  its  five  or  six  notes,  the  gasba  was 
plastered  with  wet  henna,  and  polished  by 
Mustapha's  wife,  until,  complete  and  per- 
fect, it  waited  on  a  string  with  others  like 
itself  for  the  purchaser. 

Sometimes  a  gasba  was  unhooked  from 
the  row  by  the  master  and  lifted  again  to 
his  lips.  Then  it  would  thrill  to  a  love- 
song,  or  the  Song  of  the  Stranger,  or  a  song 
that  was  no  song  at  all,  but  just  a  trilling 
like  the  trilling  of  birds.  So  well  did 
Mustapha  play  this  song,  that  it  was  said 
that  once,  when  travelling  as  a  young  man 
to  Constantine  with  nothing  but  piety  and 
a  flute  as  means  of  subsistence,  he  sat  down 
in  the  shade  of  a  wild  plum  tree  and  began 
to  play,  and  that  the  wild  birds  gathered 
around  him  and  answered  him,  call  by  call, 
note  by  note. 

All  this  while,  even  as  Mustapha  did,  I 
am  forgetting  the  daughter  for  the  reed. 
Not  that  Mustapha  did  not  love  his  daugh- 
ter, for  she  was  as  dutiful  as  she  was  beau- 
tiful and  pious.  Her  name  was  Zohara, 
which  means  Orange-Blossom,  and  she 
was  as  white  and  fragrant  as  her  name. 
She  was  diligent  too,  and  worked  busily  in 
the  house,  cooking  and  washing,  spinning 
and  weaving,  crochetting  bed-covers  and 
what  not  besides  for  the  house;  and  in  her 
odd  moments  working  wonderful  designs 
on  silk  with  her  needle  for  rich  merchants 
who  bought  such  things  for  small  sums  from 
her  mother  and  herself  in  order  to  sell  them 
again  at  large  prices  to  their  customers. 

For  Mustapha  himself  was  not  rich:  at 
current  rates  he  sold  a  small  pipe  for  two- 
pence-halfpenny and  a  large  one  for  three- 
pence, and  this  does  not  spell  a  fortune. 
Nevertheless,  with  what  he  earned  by  his 
music  in  the  evenings  by  going  round  from 
cafe  to  cafe,  he  had  enough  for  comfort. 
In  Mustapha's  country  one  has  always 
enough — even  with  nothing  at  all. 

Now  Zohara  had  one  accomplishment 
that  was  scarcely  womanly;  yet  as  she  only 
used  it  to  give  her  father  pleasure  it  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  detrimental  to  her 
modesty.  Most  Arab  girls  can  manipulate 
the  darbouka,  which  is  an  earthenware 
drum  made  of  sheepskin  stretched  over  a 
vase,  and  most  Arab  girls  can  sing;  but 
Zohara  also  played  the  gasba,  though  un- 
suitable for  womankind  in  spite  of  the  little 


breath  that  is  needed  and  the  slenderness  of 
the  instrument.  She  could  play,  and  play 
well,  and  her  father  would  often  embrace 
her  with  tears  in  his  eyes  for  pleasure  after 
listening.  The  music  drew  his  very  soul 
out  of  him,  why,  he  knew  not,  just  as  young 
men  in  spring  when  they  hear  the  turtle- 
doves in  the  palm  gardens.  Zohara  knew 
melodies  that  were  very  ancient,  she  knew 
also  those  that  were  made  yesterday  in  the 
cafes,  the  gay  and  the  sad.  She  could  play 
the  song  that  Miloud  the  musician  made 
for  Mekki,  keeper  of  the  Hammam,  when 
his  only  son  died  of  a  fever,  and  the  song 
that  Beda  made  for  the  light-hearted 
French  lady  who  loved  the  cadi's  son.  She 
could  play  on  her  flute  the  airs  sung  in  the 
dancing  cafes  although  she  had  never  set 
foot  in  one;  she  could  pipe  also  the  stirring 
Turkish  music  played  by  the  Tirailleurs 
when  they  marched  by  the  house.  Her  father 
had  only  to  hum  a  tune  once  over  to  her, 
and  she  at  once  had  it  by  heart,  beautify- 
ing it  by  grace-notes,  trills,  and  liquids  till 
Mustapha  could  only  cry,  as  he  clapped  his 
hands  to  his  ears  to  shut  out  the  enchant- 
ment, "  Oh,  Zohara,  my  daughter!  If  only 
thou  hadst  been  a  boy,  our  fortunes  were  as- 
suredly made.  Since  thou  art  a  girl,  I  have 
a  mind  to  beat  thee  for  excelling  thy  father 
and  for  melting  his  soul  with  thy  fingers! " 

Nevertheless  he  made  the  girl  a  very  cun- 
ning and  intricate  gasba,  over  which  he 
spent  a  full  year's  labor,  both  in  making 
and  decoration.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
girl  had  reached  her  sixteenth  year,  and  it 
was  high  time  that  she  should  have  been 
married.  Nor  were  suitors  lacking,  for  the 
fame  of  her  beauty  had  gone  abroad,  and 
mothers  said,  "  If  I  can  secure  such  a  girl 
for  my  son,  surely  he  will  be  satisfied  with 
my  choice,  and  all  will  be  harmony  in  the 
household."  When  the  matter  was  men- 
tioned to  Mustapha  he  grew  blacker  than 
Bou  Cornin  in  a  storm,  and  when  his  wife, 
Khedija,  became  importunate,  he  chastised 
her,  and  thereafter  spoke  to  no  one  for  a 
space  of  three  days.  For  he  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  losing  his  daughter's  music. 

"Daughters  every  man  hath,  or  can 
beget,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  what  is  the  loss 
of  a  daughter  compared  to  the  loss  of  an  in- 
strument of  sweet  music,  a  precious  breath, 
an  enchantress  of  souls  ?  No,  I  will  not  part 
with  the  girl." 

Zohara  pouted.     She  went  to  the  mar- 
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riages  of  her  friends  and  saw  their  gifts  and 
frousseaux  and  ate  the  marriage  cakes. 
She,  too,  became  languid  for  want  of  a 
lover  and  imagined  that  her  husband  when 
she  beheld  his  face,  would  be  surpassingly 
handsome  and  kind,  and  that  to  him  she 
would  play  such  melodies  of  love  as  would 
draw  his  heart  to  her  before  ever  he  had 
seen  her  face.  Never  would  two  beings  love 
each  other  as  she  and  her  husband.  Each 
time  that  there  was  talk  of  a  suitor,  she 
thought,  "  This  then  is  the  lover  chosen  for 
rne  by  heaven, "  and  set  herself  to  imagin- 
ings of  him. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  rich  cadi's 
son,  the  same  for  whom  the  gay  French  lady 
had  caused  a  song  to  be  made,  asked  her 
hand.  He  had  heard  so  much  of  her  rarity 
and  beauty  that  he  openly  languished  for 
love  of  her,  and  paid  Miloud  several  gold 
pieces  to  write  a  song  about  her.  In  due 
time  the  song  reached  the  imprisoned 
nightingale,  and  indeed,  when  she  went 
out  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  her 
woollen  haik  with  her  mother  to  the  ceme- 
tery, or  to  the  tomb  of  Lalla  Menara,  or 
to  visit  a  neighbor,  she  heard  it  sung  at 
the  street  corners. 

But  though  the  cadi's  son  was  a  match 
that  every  girl  in  El-Hathera  might  have 
envied,  her  father  refused  this  also,  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  cadi  himself  came  to 
reason  with  him. 

Zohara  wept,  for  she  liked  the  thought 
of  the  cadi's  son  in  causing  the  song  to 
be  written  for  her,  and  she  had  it  from  a 
cousin  of  his  that  he  was  a  well-favored 
youth,  such  as  she  could  have  loved.  But 
again,  she  reflected  on  the  gay  French  lady, 
and  consoled  herself  with  the  thought  that 
if  he  were  not  faithful  to  his  loves,  he  might 
also  be  capricious  with  his  wife,  and  varia- 
ble in  temper. 

Several  nights  after,  when  Mustapha  was 
abed  and  asleep,  he  was  roused  by  his  wife. 
"There  is  a  great  knocking  without," 
said  she  anxiously.     "  What  can  it  be  ?  " 

Mustapha,  only  half  awake,  listened. 
His  house  was  placed  in  such  neighborhood 
to  the  gate  that  noise  was  no  new  thing, 
but  this  was  something  out  of  the  common. 
He  hastily  drew  his  burnous  over  his  head, 
and,  holding  it  about  him,  and  thrusting 
his  yellow  shoes  on  his  feet,  ran  out  through 
the  courtyard  into  the  street.  There  was 
a  terrific  banging  at  the  gate,  and  curses 


without  number.  The  guardians,  soldiers, 
but  stupid  fellows,  stood  terrified,  not  dar- 
ing to  unbar  it. 

"  If  they  had  asked  civilly  and  given  the 
password,"  complained  one,  "we  should 
have  opened!" 

The  police,  summoned  by  his  whistle, 
were  gathering  as  he  spoke  and  a  rabble  of 
the  curious  and  the  good-for-nothing. 
Finally  they  opened  the  gate  a  little  way, 
meaning  to  question  further,  but  before  the 
officials  could  bring  out  a  word,  a  gigantic 
horseman  on  a  strong  horse  had  spurred 
through,  had  taken  a  flying  leap  over  the 
crowd,  and  was  clattering  at  full  gallop 
down  the  street.  It  was  so  suddenly  done 
that  the  soldiers  and  watchmen  could  only 
gape  upon  one  another  and  wonder  if  a  man 
or  djinn  rode  the  horse.  By  eight  in  the 
morning  it  was  commonly  reported  in  the 
bazaars  that  a  djinn,  eight  feet  in  height,  on 
a  white  horse  from  whose  nostrils  fire  and 
smoke  proceeded,  had  flown  over  the  crowd 
and  had  alighted  on  the  topmost  minaret 
of  the  city.  The  soldiers  and  watchmen 
were  discreet  enough  not  to  contradict  the 
story  and  to  keep  the  real  history,  which 
was  not  very  creditable,  to  themselves. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  horse- 
man, accompanied  by  a  second  who  was  Si 
Achmed  Saf  ti,  a  well-known  Turkish  physi- 
cian, renowned  for  his  skill,  had  left  the  city 
again  before  daybreak,  and  had  spurred 
away  into  the  desert.  It  was  evening  be- 
fore the  hakim  returned,  and  when  he 
entered  his  cafe  for  his  customary  pipes  and 
coffee — he  was  a  great  kif  smoker — and  his 
game  of  dominoes  with  Yussef  the  barber, 
he  was  more  than  ordinarily  grave. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  his  friend, 
when,  after  many  pipes  of  kif,  Achmed's 
face  had  lightened  and  his  tongue  loosened. 

"  I  have  been  to  Ourlal,"  the  hakim  said 
in  a  low  voice,  "  to  attend  a  woman  at  the 
request  of  Sidi  Saed." 

"A  woman  I"  exclaimed  the  barber  in 
tones  of  great  surprise;  "and  in  the  house 
of  Sidi  Saed!" 

"  It  is  a  mysterious  story,  my  friend,  and  I 
should  not  care  to  tell  it  in  the  open  streets, 
but  to  thee,  my  discreet  Yussef,  with  whom 
secrets  are  safe,  I  can  confide  the  thing." 

The  barber  said  nothing.  He  watched 
the  hakim  fill  the  small  bowl  of  his  kif-pipe 
with  the  golden-green  herb,  and  waited. 

"At  an  early  hour,"  began  the  hakim, 
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"  I  was  roused  this  morning  by  a  commo- 
tion in  the  courtyard,  and  on  going  out  to 
see  what  was  wrong,  I  found  a  servant 
on  his  way  to  my  apartment  to  tell  me  that 
an  importunate  fellow  was  without,  who 
would  speak  with  me.  I  went  outside,  and 
found  a  horseman  on  a  white  horse,  who 
entreated  me  with  civility  to  forgive  him 
for  disturbing  me  at  so  early  an  hour, 
but  that  a  woman  was  attacked  by  a  mortal 
sickness  at  Ourlal  and  that  I  must  accom- 
pany him  thither  at  once.  I  pointed  out 
that  Ourlal  was  many  kilometres  into  the 
desert,  but  he  would  take  no  refusal. 
From  his  dress  I  guessed  him  to  be  wealthy, 
and  seeing  in  his  impatience  some  promise 
of  reward  adequate  to  the  service  he  de- 
manded of  me,  I  had  my  mare  saddled,  and 
galloped  with  him  down  the  streets,  though 
my  eyes  were  glued  together  by  sleep.  I 
shouted  the  password  to  the  sentries  at  the 
gate,  which  my  companion  confessed  he 
had  forgotten  in  his  agitation,  and  we  began 
our  journey  down  the  Tizi  road.  As  we 
passed  the  holy  tomb  of  Sidi  bel  Hassan, 
whose  white  dome  was  gray  as  a  dove's 
wing  in  the  early  light,  I  suddenly  began  to 
wonder  whether  this  was  not  a  pretext  to 
lure  me  into  the  desert  and  to  rob  me  of  my 
excellent  mare,  which,  as  you  know,  was 
a  present  from  the  Bey  of  Tunis  when  I  at- 
tended him  last  spring  during  the  absence 
of  the  Court  physician.  My  companion 
might  be  one  of  the  band  of  rascals  who 
played  such  a  clever  trick  on  our  good 
Cadi  the  other  day  as  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  hot  springs — thou  rememberest  ?  I  kept 
my  hand  on  my  revolver,  prepared  to  shoot 
at  the  first  sign  of  treachery,  but  when  my 
fellow-rider  turned  round,  and  I  could  see 
his  face  plainly  in  the  level  beams  of  the 
rising  sun,  I  perceived  that  he  was  none 
other  but  Sidi  Saed.  Presently  we  were 
forced,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  loose- 
ness of  the  sand  to  relax  our  pace  some- 
what, and  I  began  to  question  him.  But 
he  answered  me  little  or  nothing.  On  ar- 
riving at  Ourlal  we  rode  straight  to  a  house 
a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  and  leaving 
our  horses  with  a  servant,  we  entered, 
Sidi  Saed  preceding  me  with  a  hasty  step. 
I  followed.  In  a  room,  and  entirely  unat- 
tended except  for  an  old  negress,  lay  a 
young  woman  of  very  dark  complexion  but 
of  uncommon  beauty.  Sidi  Saed,  without 
the  least  attempt  at  further  restraint,  cast 


himself  over  the  girl's  body  and  burst  into 
sobs  and  bitter  reproaches.  I  begged  him 
to  calm  himself.  "  It  is  possible,  Sidi/'  I 
said,  "that  she  is  in  a  swoon.  Therefore 
let  me  see  her."  He  raised  himself,  and  I 
saw  that  she  was,  without  doubt,  dead, 
probably  of  a  syncope,  as  there  was  no 
outward  disease. 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  diagnosis, 
I  turned  to  him  and  made   known    my 
opinion;    namely  that  the  young  woman 
had  been  dead  for  many  hours,  and  that 
as  the  result  of  some  severe  shock  or  exer- 
tion.   He  fell  at  once  into  a  frenzy  of  grief, 
as  unfitting  his  dignity  and  position  as  it 
was  incomprehensible,  for  the  girl  was  as- 
suredly not  of  gentle  birth,  and  though  she 
was  attired  like  a  princess  had  the  type  of 
the  Nail  tribe.     Sidi  Saed's  youth  can  no 
longer  excuse  him,  for  is  he  not  thirty,  and 
the  son  of  the  richest  and  gravest  Sheik  in 
the  whole  province?"  ■ 

The  barber  smoked  in  silence,  being  a 
charitable  man,  and  then  said,  "  Thou,  my 
fiiend,  art  a  Turk,  and  the  Turks  do  not 
understand  love  as  we  Arabs.  If  Sidi 
Saed  loved  the  girl,  excessive  grief  would 
not  be  misplaced.  Truly,  in  scraping  many 
chins,  one  learns  a  little  of  our  frail  nature." 

"For  a  favorite  wife  or  woman  of  his 
household,  perhaps,"  the  hakim  rejoined. 
"But  for  a  dancing-girl  it  is  sheer  folly. 
Are  there  not  many  more  as  beautiful  and 
as  complaisant  ?  " 

"They  say  that  Sidi  Saed  lost  his  first 
wife  and  divorced  his  second  two  years  ago. 
Since  then  he  has  refused  every  match  pro- 
posed to  him  by  our  noblest  families.  This 
must  be  the  dancing-girl  Aziza  of  whom 
there  had  been  so  much  talk!" 

The  hakim  frowned.  "There  is  too 
much  public  talk  of  women  nowadays! 
This  is  the  influence  of  the  French  whose 
own  women  are  without  shame." 

"Well,  well,  one  must  walk  with  the 
times.  This  Aziza,  it  seems,  was  offered 
marriage  by  Sidi  Saed." 

"Allah  defend  us!  The  son  of  such  a 
father!"  the  hakim  exclaimed.  "And  this 
while  virtuous  maidens  are  still  unwed!" 

Soon  the  grief  of  Sidi  Saed  over  the  death 
of  Aziza  became  public  property.  He  re- 
turned to  El-Hathera,  it  is  true,  but  he  ate 
little,  wore  a  black  burnous  over  a  black 
gandourah;    a   black   turban   and   J>lack 
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shoes.  He  kept  the  body  unburied  for  an 
indecent  period,  and,  finally,  when  it  had 
been  interred,  spent  much  time  in  watering 
the  soil  with  his  unavailing  tears.  He 
strewed  the  grave  with  jasmin  flowers  and 
burnt  perfumes  there  as  if  she  had  been  a 
saint:  also  planted  a  sweet-smelling  cassia- 
tree  beside  the  tomb  to  shield  his  beloved 
from  the  sun.  The  young  men  in  the 
cafe's  wore  black  in  sympathy,  and  a  song 
was  made  on  the  loves  of  Saed  and  Aziza; 
while  the  living  dancing-girls  grew  envious 
of  the  dead  one;  for  it  was  the  fashion  to 
sigh  instead  of  to  kiss,  and  to  weep  instead 
of  to  embrace.  The  pious  frowned;  but  in 
Vol.  XLV.— 72 


Mustapha's  country  the  good  Prophet's 
religion  lies  lightly  on  the  soul  and  does 
not  squeeze  out  compassion. 

The  song — it  was  made  by  Miloud — 
reached  Saed  and  Zohara  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Saed  found  it  inadequate; 
Zohara  took  it  and  re-melted  it  in  her  own 
fancy  until  it  was  perfected.  She  went 
further:  she  made  a  song  herself,  words  and 
music,  of  such  sadness  that  she  had  to  lay 
down  the  gasba  for  weeping  and  blink  the 
tears  out  of  her  eyes  as  she  sang  it. 

Her  father  heard  her,  and  wept  also,  and 
that  day  sold  by  misadventure  and  absent- 
mindedness  his  favorite  gasba,  which  he 
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loved  as  a  wife,  to  a  common  Bedouin  for 
twopence-halfpenny. 

At  the  same  hour  Saed,  walking  in  his 
garden  with  reddened  eyes  and  black  gar- 
ments, thought  of  a  new  solace. 

"I  will  offer  a  prize,"  said  he,  "for  the 
worthiest  song  on  my  poor  Aziza;  and  will 
670 


have  it  sung  daily  to  me  so  that  she  may  be 
constantly  in  my  thoughts,  and  that  I  may 
have  the  comfort  of  tears  every  day." 

So  he  caused  it  to  be  known,  in  every 
oasis-village  around  and  in  the  city  of 
El-Hathera  itself,  that  he  would  offer  a 
thousand  francs  and  his  favorite  horse  to 
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the  maker  of  the  best  song  upon  Aziza,  the    for  me,  I  prefer  to  sing  religious   songs 
dancing  girl.    Now  his  horse  was  white,    to  the  modest." 

and  very  noted  at  the  fantasias  for  its  skill,  Mustapha  made  no  reply;  and  the  blind 
its  dancing  paces,  and  its 
glossy  skin  which  shone  like 
silver.  He  had  already  re- 
fused a  large  sum  of  money 
for  it  from  an  American  trav- 
eller who  had  seen  it  at  the 
races  and  had  coveted  its 
beauty.  Like  the  dead  danc- 
ing-girl, it  was  called  Aziz, 
which  means  well-beloved. 

Mustapha  heard  of  the 
competition  from  Ali,  the 
blind  singer,  who  made  part 
of  his  living  through  his 
blindness,  being  hired  by 
lovers  to  sing  through  the 
night  when  visiting  their 
dancing-girls.  Ali  paused  at 
the  gasba  shop  on  his  way  to 
the  tomb  of  Lalla  Menara 
outside  the  walls,  whither  no 
seeing  man  could  go,  but 
where,  protected  by  his  blind- 
ness, he  was  permitted  to  sing 
religious  songs  and  demand 
alms  of  the  ladies  who  visited 
the  shrine. 

"  Why  dost  thou  not  com- 
pete, Mustapha?"  he  asked. 
"A  thousand  francs  is  enough 
to  keep  one  in  comfort  all  his 
days.  If  I  could  make  music 
like  Miloud,  or  Beda,  or  thee, 
I  myself  would  compete;  but, 
unfortunately,  I  am  neither 
a  poet  nor  a  maker  of  music; 
I  can  only  sing  the  songs  that 
others  have  made." 

Mustapha  answered  sur- 
lily: "  What  have  I  to  do  with 
young  men  and  their  light-of- 
loves  ?  Am  I  a  sighing  youth 
of  fifteen  ?  I  have  no  stomach 
to  the  task." 

"My  stomach  would  be 
more  to  the  thousand  francs, 

truly,"   Said   Ali   with  a  Sigh.         A  djinn  .  .  .  had  alighted  on  the  topmost  minaret  of  the  city. — Page  667. 

"Of   dancing-girls  I  have 

more  than  enough.     Did  not  Zulecha  hire  Ali  tapped  his  way  out  of  the  gate  and 

me  the  other  day  to  sing  her  new  lover  along  the  steep  road  to  the  shrine;  saying 

into  generosity  and   then   deny  me  half  at  times,  "Meskin,  meskin!"   to  entreat 

my  pay?    They  are  sluts,  impious   and  the  alms   of  the  rich   ladies  who  every 

shameless,    a    disgrace  to  our  city.     As  Monday  walked  on  foot  with   their  fe- 
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male  servants  and  eunuchs  to  the  shrine 
of   the  saint. 

But  the  gasba-maker  was  furrowing 
his  brow.  The  thousand  francs  sounded 
pleasantly  in  his  ear,  likewise  he  had  long 
loved  the  white  Aziz  with  his  silvery  skin 
and  pink  nostrils.  He  was  sure  that  the 
song  that  Zohara  his  daughter  had  made 


Khcdija. 

was  better  than  any  that  could  be  com- 
posed by  Beda,  who,  though  a  good  musi- 
cian was  an  indifferent  poet,  or  by  Miloud, 
who  though  not  a  bad  poet  was  a  medi- 
ocre musician.  But  both  the  words  and 
the  music  of  Zohara  his  daughter  were 
inspired  and  melodious.  He  knew  well 
that  he  was  incapable  of  doing  justice  to 
them  himself;  his  voice  moreover  was  harsh 
and  croaking.  At  last,  however,  he  thought 
of  a  plan,  and  addressed  himself  to  Sidi 
Saed  at  the  hour  when  he  entered  the 
Hammam.  At  his  first  words  of  greeting, 
Sidi  Saed  graciously  invited  him  to  enter 
and  have  a  bath  at  his  expense.  This 
Mustapha  accepted,  thanking  heaven  for 
the  auspiciousness  of  the  moment.     His 


companion  seemed  heavy  of  spirit,  sighed 
much  and  spoke  little.     Mustapha  could 
not  help  admiring  the  fine  stature  of  Sidi 
Saed,  and  his  white  skin;  and  wondered  at 
the  perversity  of  the  human  spirit  which 
allowed  so  goodly  a  young  man  to  mourn 
one  woman  when  there  were  the  fine  ladies 
of  half  a  province  to  choose  from.    He  con- 
cealed his  thought  and  began 
to  speak  of  the  competition, 
and  of  his  inability  to  enter 
himself  among  those  striving 
for  the  prize.   "  But,"  said  he, 
"  I  know  a  young  man  who 
would  immeasurably  out-dis- 
tance other  competitore,  were 
he  not  handicapped  by  a  most 
remarkable  disability." 

Sidi  Saed  asked  what  this 
might  be. 

Mustapha  sighed,  and  re- 
plied: "Alas,  Sidi!  he  is  of 
an  incurably  retiring  disposi- 
tion. As  Allah  has  not  seen 
fit  to  endow  him  with  pleasing 
features,  he-is  of  so  sensitive  a 
nature  that  he  shrinks  from 
daylight  like  a  toad,  and  will 
even  veil  himself  like  a 
woman." 

Now  the  curious  always  in- 
terested Sidi  Saed  mightily; 
and  he  said,  with  the  first  ani- 
mation he  had  shown  hith- 
erto, "He  must  be  a  very- 
monster  of  ugliness,  then !  But 
he  is  a  good  musician,  sayest 
thou?" 

"  A  musician  so  sweet  that 
when  he  lifts  the  gasba  the  very  wind  ceases 
to  blow  lest  it  should  disturb  the  air  while 
he  is  playing.  Not  only  that,  but  his  voice 
is  good,  and  melting  in  tone  like  a  woman's. 
And  he  has  such  a  pretty  fancy  in  making 
love-songs,  that  the  female  palm  in  the 
garden  will  lean  of  her  own  accord  to  the 
male  on  hearing  them,  and  spare  work  to 
the  gardener." 
"  And  will  he  not  enter  the  competition  ?" 
"  Sidi,  how  can  he!  He  dreads  the  gaze 
of  any  human  creature." 

Saed  reflected  for  a  moment  and  then 
said :  "  What  thou  tellest  me  interests  me 
in  this  young  man  and  his  music.  I  will 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  both 
myself  and  his  modesty.     Bring  him  to  me 
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to-morrow  at  noonday,  disguised  in  a  wo- 
man's haik,  so  as  to  conceal  him  effectually; 
and  he  shall  sing  to  me  from  behind  a 
curtain." 

Now  Mustapha  had  not  wished  for  better 
fortune  than  this;  and 
Saed,  peevish  that  he  had 
momentarily  forgotten  his 
grief,  relapsed  into  gloom, 
and  neither  spoke  nor 
looked  at  the  gasba-mer- 
chant  again  that  day. 

Mustapha  hastened 
home,  and  calling  his 
daughter,  told  her  of  what 
had  passed;  of  the  com- 
petition and  the  reward 
offered,  giving  her  minute 
instructions  as  to  how  to 
behave  and  what  to  do. 

"I  myself  will  bring 
thee  to  the  house,"  he  said, 
"but  after  that  I  must 
leave  thee.  Let  thy  pru- 
dence and  piety,  my  child, 
be  thy  protection ;  and  on 
no  account  let  it  be  sus- 
pected that  thou  art  a 
woman  or  my  reputation 
and  thine  will  be  irrevoc- 
ably lost." 

Zohara  listened  with 
mingled  delight  and  fear. 
Her  natural  modesty  com- 
bated the  scheme,  but  filial 
duty  and  a  thirst  for  ad- 
venture commended  it. 

The  following  day  her 
father  brought  her  the 
dress  of  a  young  man, 
which  she  donned,  covered 
with  blushes  and  with 
much  misgiving;  after- 
ward   enveloping     herself  Outwardly  she 

in  her  own  haik  of  white 
woven  silk.  Outwardly  she  was  a  woman. 
A  carriage  with  red  curtains,  closed  carefully 
to  the  eyes  of  the  inquisitive,  was  sent  by  Sidi 
Saed,  and  into  this,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  shop,  Zohara  and  her  father  stepped  and 
were  driven  away.  Sidi  Saed's  town  house 
was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  surrounded 
by  a  fine  garden  in  the  French  manner;  but 
Zohara  saw  little  beyond  the  red  curtains 
save  a  thin  line  of  green,  white,  and  blue 
where  the  curtain  ended  and  the  brocaded 


interior  of  the  carriage  began.     It  was  ex- 
tremely hot  in  the  confinement  of  the  landau, 
and  Zohara,  who  had  never  been  in  one  be- 
fore, began  to  feel  ill  at  ease  and  wretched, 
and  more  than  half-inclined  to  cry.     Still 
more  wretched  and  fright- 
ened did  she  feel  when  her 
father  left  her  at  the  door 
of  the  big  house,  and  a 
porter  who  had  been  pre- 
viously instructed,  led  her 
to  the  apartments  of  Sidi 
Saed  himself.   Fear  dried 
her  tongue  when  he  courte- 
ously asked  her  how  she 
did,  until  the  memory  of 
her  father  shamed  herinto 
answering  in  a  faint  voice 
that  she  was  well  and 
wished  him  peace.    She 
had  never  been  alone  with 
any  man  but  her  father 
and  uncle  in  her  life;  and 
had  certainly  never  spoken 
to  a  strange  man  before. 
She  was  scarlet  with 
shame  under  her  veil,  but 
pity  for  this  man  whose 
black  dress  and  pallor  be- 
tokened  his  grief  soon 
made  her  forget  herself. 
When  she  had  drunk  a  cup 
of  coffee  with  him  in  si- 
lence, carefully  concealing 
her  hands  in  the  folds  of 
her  haik  and  turning  her 
face  from  him  while  she 
lifted  the  cup  to  her 
mouth,  a  servant  entered 
and  drew  a  curtain  across 
the  room,  dividing  it  into 
two  separate  parts.    Now 
Zohara  was  practically 
alone,   and   her  courage 
returned  to  her.     Drop- 
ping her  haik  and  drawing  her  gasba  out  of 
her  bosom,  she  sat  down  on  the  cushions 
and  began.     As  she  played  her  compassion 
for  Saed,  whose  beauty  and  courtesy  had 
touched  new  chords  of  pity  in  her  heart, 
grew  to  such  an  extent  tha^t  she  fluted  and 
sang  as  never  she  had  sung  or  fluted  before. 
Never  was  so  much  sadness  brought  into 
one  song.     Never  had  Saed  felt  the  con- 
solation of  sorrow  as  he  felt  it  now.    The 
divine  passion  of  grief  overtook  him  with 


was  a  woman. 
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But  Saed  stepped  quickly  to  her. — Page  675. 


such  violence  that  for  a  time  he  swooned 
away  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  emotion.  When 
he  returned  to  himself,  Zohara  had  ceased 
to  play  and  was  sitting  mute.  He  entreated 
her  from  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  to 
play  no  more  that  day;  and,  shrouding  her- 
self in  her  haik,  the  girl  withdrew  and  fol- 
lowed a  waiting  servant  outside  to  the  car- 
674 


riage  in  which  her  father  already  sat  ready 
to  conduct  her  back  again. 

This  was  the  first  of  many  mornings. 
Zohara  left  daily  with  her  father  and  went 
to  the  house  of  Sidi  Saed,  where  precisely 
the  same  sequence  of  events  took  place  as 
before.  But  emotions,  even  where  they  are 
courted  like  a  mistress,  will  not  always 
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be  wooed;  and  Saed,  after  the  first  seven 
days,  found  himself  extremely  curious 
about  the  musician  who  had  so  delighted 
him.  His  reticence,  his  determination  to 
remain  hidden,  fanned  this  inquisitiveness 
into  a  veritable  flame,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  Saed  had  quite  forgotten  his 
grief  in  his  curiosity.  In  spite  of  his 
promise  never  to  force  the  musician  from 
his  retirement,  in  spite  of  his  belief  that  the 
ugliness  that  would  be  so  hidden  must  be 
extreme,  Saed  became  devoured  by  a  wish 
to  see  his  face.  The  paradox  of  a  monstros- 
ity whose  feet  were  delicate  and  tender; 
whose  voice  was  sweeter  than  an  angel's, 
appealed  to  his  fancy  and  appetite,  and  the 
desire  to  behold  it  tortured  him  and  pre- 
vented him  from  fixing  his  mind  upon  the 
dead  Aziza,  and  the  sad  pleasure  of  mourn- 
ing her.  Zohara,  for  her  part,  began  to 
feel  a  jealousy  of  the  song  she  sang,  for, 
unbidden,  love  was  entering  her  heart  and 
possessing  her  senses,  so  that  to  see  Saed, 
and  to  hear  his  voice,  became  her  only  de- 
light in  life,  which  now  seemed  barren  and 
desolate.  It  was  harder  than  death  to  sing 
of  another  woman  when  that  other  filled 
the  heart  of  her  beloved,  and  often  she  wept 
at  her  hard  fate.  Indeed,  as  she  played  or 
sang,  she  found  herself  forgetting  Aziza  and 
singing  of  her  own  unhappy  lot,  of  her  love 
for  Saed,  and  of  his  beauty  and  strength. 
Saed,  engrossed  in  his  struggle  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  pulling  the  curtain,  did  not 
notice  this,  though  the  songs  pleased,  and 
insensibly  stirred  him,  as  warm  winds  stir 
the  sap  after  the  winter  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  tree. 

One  day  he  could  bear  his  suspense  no 
longer.  He  had  become  haunted  with  as 
overmastering  a  desire  to  see  this  ugliness 
as  other  men  to  see  beauty;  and  to  that  end 
he  tore  a  small  hole  in  the  curtain,  at  the 
side  where  he  could  not  be  observed  by  the 
musician.  When  he  saw  a  young  man,  of 
more  than  human  beauty  of  feature  and 
expression,  the  shock  he  received  could  not 
have  been  greater  if  he  had  beheld  a  decay- 
ing death's  head  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
skeleton. 

Anger  mounted  into  his  soul  at  the  way 
in  which  he  had  been  deceived  by  Musta- 
pha,  and  lie  had  half  a  mind  to  tear  down 
the  curtain  and  send  this  pretty  youngster 


back  with  a  caning.  But  gradually  pru- 
dence combated  this  intention,  and  the 
humor  of  the  situation  tickling  his  fancy, 
he  laughed  and  laughed  again  until  the 
servant  outside  ran  in  to  see  if  his  master 
had  gone  mad  in  good  earnest,  and  Zohara 
trembled  for  his  reason  behind  her  curtain 
of  concealment. 

He  still,  however,  found  food  for  curios- 
ity. Who  was  this  boy?  and  why  did  he 
envelop  himself  in  such  secrecy?  The 
fresh  problem  occupied  his  mind  as  much 
as  the  former;  and  the  next  day  he  set  him- 
self carefully  to  consider  the  songs  which 
he  heard,  verse  for  verse,  word  for  word,  to 
see  if  they  would  elucidate  the  mystery. 

"  Alas"  sang  the  musician,  "  that  the  liv- 
ing rose  should  parch  while  the  scattered 
petals  have  fallen  into  the  fountain/  Alas, 
that  the  living  nightingale  should  be  caged 
while  the  dead  one  lies  in  the  hand  of  the 
master  /  "  And  he  lifted  the  gasba  to  Ins  lips 
and  blew  the  heart-breaking  melody,  with 
enchanting  trills  and  grace-notes,  while 
his  eyes  brimmed  over  with  heavy  tears. 
11  Alas,"  he  sang  again,  "that  the  desert 
should  be  barren  while  the  rain  falls  into  the 
salt  seal  Alast  that  the  little  pot  should  be 
left  empty  while  the  oil  of  jasmine  is  poured 
into  the  broken  bottle  I" 

"Theie  is  a  meaning  in  this,"  thought 
Saed,  and  without  thinking  he  pulled  at 
the  curtain  till  it  fell  with  his  weight. 
With  a  shriek,  Zohara  dropped  her  gasba 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
by  that  sudden  movement,  the  hood  of  the 
burnous  which  had  concealed  her  beautiful 
hair,  came  away  and  discovered  that  she 
was  a  woman.  But  Saed,  in  a  tumult, 
stepped  quickly  to  her  and  seized  her  in  his 
arms.  Kissing  her  very  tenderly,  he  said 
to  her:  "Do  not  fear,  little  rose;  if  thou 
wilt,  thou  shalt  be  set  in  water." 

And  Zohara,  shyly,  for  the  first  time,  met 
her  lord's  eyes. 

So  Zohara,  the  daughter  of  Mustapha, 
made  her  marriage  cakes  and  left  her 
father's  house;  and  Mustapha,  bowing  to 
the  will  of  Allah,  received  the  consolation 
of  a  thousand  francs  and  the  white  horse 
Aziz,  which  afterward  he  sold  to  a  foreigner 
for  a  great  sum.  His  son-in-law  did  not 
object,  for,  he  said,  he  had  but  one  "well- 
beloved"  now — nor  needed  another. 
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*Tis  not  a  proud  desire  of  mine; 
I  ask  for  nothing  superfine; 

No  heavy  weight,  no  salmon  great, 
To  break  the  record,  or  my  line: 

Only  an  idle  little  stream, 
Whose  amber  waters  softly  gleam, 

Where  I  may  wade,  through  woodland  shade, 
And  cast  the  fly,  and  loaf,  and  dream: 

Only  a  trout  or  two,  to  dart 

From  foaming  pools,  and   try  my  art: 

No  more  I'm  wishing — old-fashioned  fishing, 
And  just  a  day  on  Nature's  heart. 

— "An  Anglers  Wish,"  by  Henry  van  Dyke. 
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Stop!  A  savage  tug,  a  twist,  a  sudden  slackening  of  the 
line,  and  then  sixty  feet  away  a  glistening  beautiful  thing 
shoots  straight  as  an  arrow  up  from  below  into  the  air, 
twists  himself  frantically  in  his  effort  to  throw  his  body  off 
the  hooks,  and  then  plunges  again  like  a  flash  into  the 
depths  of  the  lake. 

They  might  as  well  tell  you  not  to  breathe  as  not  to  get 
excited  at  such  a  moment.  But  keep  your  senses  as  clear 
as  you  may.  With  a  sweep  of  the  oars  the  guide  brings 
you  broadside  on  to  the  battle,  and  keeps  you  in  that 
position  as  closely  as  he  can  all  through  the  fight. 

— "A  Fight  with  a  Muskallonge"  by  John  R.  Rathom. 
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A  silver-gray  fly  with  a  barbed  tail  darts  out  across  the 
pool,  swings  around  with  the  current,  well  under  water,  and 
slowly  works  past  the  big  rock  in  the  centre,  just  at  the 
head  of  the  rapid.  Almost  past  it,  but  not  quite:  for 
suddenly  the  fly  disappears;  the  line  begins  to  run  out;  the 
reel  sings  sharp  and  shrill;  a  salmon  is  hooked. 

But  how  well  is  he  hooked  ?  That  is  the  question.  This 
is  no  easy  pool  to  play  a  fish  in.  There  is  no  chance  to 
jump  into  a  canoe  and  drop  below  him,  and  get  the  current 
to  help  you  in  drowning  him.  You  cannot  follow  him 
along  the  shore.  You  cannot  even  lead  him  into  quiet 
water,  where  the  gaffer  can  creep  near  to  him  unseen  and 
drag  him  in  with  a  quick  stroke.  You  must  fight  your  fish 
to  a  finish,  and  all  the  advantages  are  on  his  side.  The 
current  is  terribly  strong.  If  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  go 
downstream  to  the  sea,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  hold 
him  by  main  force;  and  then  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  hook 
tears  out  or  the  leader  breaks. 

— "Fisherman's  Luck"  by  Henry  van  Dyke. 
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Drawn  by  James  Montgomery  Fuigg. 

"Perhaps  you  are  the  man  yourself?"  she  added  insolently. — Page  698. 
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XIX 

THE   RESURRECTION   OF   DIX 

TLL,  I  had  not  got  Dix 
back,  and  I  meant  to  find 
him  if  possible!  It  was 
several  days  before  I  could 
get  on  the  trace  of  him,  and 
when  I  undertook  to  get  the 
dog  I  found  an  unexpected  difficulty  in  the 
way.  I  was  sent  from  one  office  to  an- 
other until  my  patience  was  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  finally  when  I  thought  I  had, 
at  last,  run  him  down,  I  was  informed  that 
the  dog  was  dead.  The  gapped-tooth 
official  with  a  pewter  badge  on  his  breast  as 
his  only  insignia  of  official  rank,  on  my  press- 
ing the  matter,  gave  me  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dog 
came  to  his  death.  He  had  attempted,  he 
said,  to  get  through  the  gate  and  it  had 
slammed  to  on  him  accidentally,  and  being 
very  heavy  had  broken  his  neck. 

I  had  given  Dix  up  for  lost  and  was  in  a 
very  low  state  of  mind,  in  which  Jeams 
sympathized  with  me  deeply,  though  pos- 
sibly for  a  different  reason.  He  declared 
that  we  had  "  lost  a  dog  as  could  win  a  ten- 
dollar  bill  any  day  he  could  get  a  man  to 
put  it  up. 

"Cap'n,  you  jes'  ought  to  V  seen  the 
way  he  chawed  up  that  bar-keep  Gallagin's 
dog!  I  was  jes'  gittin'  ready  to  rake  in 
de  pile  when  dem  perlice  jumped  in  an* 
hammered  me.  We  done  los'  dat  dog, 
Cap'n — you  an*  I  got  to  go  to  work,"  he 
added  with  a  rueful  look. 

It  did  look  so,  indeed.  A  few  days  later, 
a  letter  from  him  announced  that  he  had 
gotten  a  place  and  would  call  on  me  "  be- 
fore long."  As  he  gave  no  address,  I 
assumed  that  his  "place"  was  in  some 
barroom,  and  I  was  much  disturbed  about 
him.  One  day,  not  long  after,  Dix  dashed 
into  my  office  and  nearly  ate  me  up  in  his 
joy.  I  really  did  not  know  until  he  came 
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back  how  dear  he  was  to  me.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  I  took  him 
up  in  my  arms  and  hugged  him  as  if  I  had 
been  a  boy.  He  wore  a  fine  new  collar 
with  a  monogram  on  it  which  I  could  not 
decipher.  Next  day,  as  I  turned  into  the 
alley  at  the  back  of  the  building  on  which 
opened  Mick  Raffity's  saloon,  with  a  view 
to  running  up  to  my  office  by  the  back  way, 
I  found  Dix  in  the  clutches  of  a  man  who 
was  holding  on  to  him,  notwithstanding  his 
effort  to  escape.  He  was  a  short,  stout  fel- 
low with  a  surly  face .  At  my  appearance  Dix 
repeated  the  manoeuvres  by  which  he  had 
escaped  from  Jeams  the  day  I  left  him  be- 
hind me  back  East,  and  was  soon  at  my  side. 

I  strode  up  to  the  man. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  my  dog?"  I 
demanded  angrily. 

"He's  Mr.  McSheen's  dog." 

"He's  nothing  of  the  kind.  He's  my 
dog  and  I  brought  him  here  with  me." 

"I  guess  I  know  whose  dog  he  is,"  he 
said,  insolently.  "  He  got  him  from  Dick 
Gallagin." 

Gallagin!  That  was  the  name  of  the 
man  who  had  put  up  a  dog  to  fight  Dix. 
A  light  began  to  break  on  me. 

"  I  guess  you  don't  know  anything  of  the 
kind,  unless  you  know  he's  mine.  He 
never  heard  of  Gallagin.  I  brought  him 
here  when  I  came  and  he  was  stolen  from 
me  not  long  ago  and  I've  just  got  him  back. 
Shut  up,  Dix!"  for  Dix  was  beginning  to 
growl  and  was  ready  for  war. 

The  fellow  mumbled  something  and  sat- 
isfied me  that  he  was  laboring  under  a 
misapprehension,  so  I  explained  a  little 
further,  and  he  turned  and  went  into 
Raffity's  saloon.  Next  day,  however,  there 
was  a  knock  at  my  door  and  before  I  could 
call  to  the  person  to  come  in,  McSheen  him- 
self stood  in  the  door.  The  knock  itself 
was  loud  and  insolent,  and  McSheen  was 
glowering  and  manifestly  ready  for  trouble. 

"  I  hear  you  have  a  dog  here  that  belongs 
to  me,"  he  began. 
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"Well,  you  have  heard  wrong. — I  have 
not." 

"  Well, — to  my  daughter.  It  is  the  same 
thing." 

"No,  I  haven't — a  dog  that  belongs  to 
your  daughter?" 

"  Yes,  a  dog  that  belongs  to  my  daughter. 
Where  is  he?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  aware 
that  you  had  a  daughter,  and  I  have  no  dog 
of  hers  or  any  one  else." 

"  Oh!  That  don't  go,  young  man — trot 
him  out." 

At  this  moment,  Dix  walked  out  from 
under  my  desk  where  he  had  been  lying,  and 
standing  beside  me,  gave  a  low,  deep  growl. 

"  Why,  that's  the  dog  now." 

I  was  angry,  but  I  was  quiet,  and  I  got 
up  and  walked  over  toward  him. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  are  talking  about," 
I  said. 

"  I'm  talking  about  that  dog.  My  daugh- 
ter owns  him  and  I've  come  for  him." 

"Well,  you  can't  get  this  dog,"  I  said, 
"because  he's  mine." 

"Oh!  he  is,  is  he?" 

"  Yes,  I  brought  him  here  with  me  when  I 
came.  I've  had  him  since  he  was  a  puppy." 

"Oh!  you  did!" 

"  Yes,  I  did.  Go  back  there,  Dix,  and 
lie  down ! "  for  Dix,  with  the  hair  up  on  his 
broad  back  and  a  wicked  look  in  his  eye,  was 
growling  his  low,  ominous  base  that  meant 
war.  At  the  words,  however,  he  went  back 
to  his  corner  and  lay  down,  his  eye  watchful 
and  uneasy.  His  prompt  obedience  seemed 
to  stagger  Mr.  McSheen,  for  he  conde- 
scended to  make  his  first  attempt  at  an 
explanation. 

"  Well,  a  man  brought  him  and  sold  him 
to  my  daughter  two  months  ago." 

"  I  know — he  stole  him." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  She 
paid  for  him  fair  and  square — $50.00,  and 
she's  fond  of  the  dog  and  I  want  him." 

"  I'm  sorry,  for  I  can't  part  with  him." 

"You'd  sell  him,  I  guess?" 

"No." 

"  If  I  put  up  enough  ?" 

"No." 

"Say,  see  here."  He  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket.  "  I  helped  you  out  about  that 
nigger  of  yours,  and  I  want  the  dog.  I'll 
give  you  $50.00  for  the  dog — more  than 
he's  worth — and  that  makes  one  hundred 
he's  cost." 


"  He's  not  for  sale — I  won't  sell  him." 

"  Well,  I'll  make  it  a  hundred." 

"  No.  I  tell  you  the  dog  is  not  for  sale. 
I  won't  sell  him." 

"What  is  your  price,  anyhow?" 
manded  McSheen.     "  I  tell  you  I  want  the 
dog.     I  promised  my  daughter  to  get  the 
dog  back." 

"  Mr.  McSheen,  I  have  told  you  the  dog 
is  not  for  sale — I  will  not  sell  him  at  any 
price." 

He  suddenly  flared  up. 

"  Oh!  You  won't!  Well,  I'll  tell  you  that 
I'll  have  that  dog  and  you'll  sell  him  too." 

"I  will  not." 

"We'll  see.  You  think  you're  a  pretty 
big  man,  but  I'll  show  you  who's  bigger  in 
this  town — you  or  Coll  McSheen.  I  helped 
you  once  and  you  haven't  sense  enough  to 
appreciate  it.  You  look  out  for  me,  young 
man."  He  turned  slowly  with  his  scowling 
eye  on  me. 

"I  will." 

"  You'd  better.  When  I  lay  my  hand  on 
you,  you'll  think  an  earthquake's  hit  you." 

"  Well,  get  out  of  my  office  now,"  I  said. 

"  Oh !    I'm  going  now,  but  wait." 

He  walked  out,  and  I  was  left  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  had  one  powerful  enemy. 

I  was  soon  to  know  Mr.  Collis  McSheen 
better,  as  he  was  also  to  know  me  better. 

A  few  days  after  this,  I  was  walking 
along  and  about  to  enter  my  office  when  a 
man  accosted  me  at  the  entrance  and  asked 
if  I  could  tell  him  of  a  good  lawyer. 

I  told  him  I  was  one  myself,  though  I 
had  the  grace  to  add  that  there  were  many 
more,  and  I  named  several  of  the  leading 
firms  in  the  city. 

"  Well,  I  guess  you'll  do.  I  was  looking 
for  you.  You  are  the  one  she  sent  me  to," 
he  said  doubtfully,  when  I  had  told  him 
my  name.  He  was  a  weather-beaten  little 
Scotchman,  very  poor  and  hard  up;  but 
there  was  something  in  his  air  that  digni- 
fied him.  He  had  a  definite  aim,  and  a 
definite  wrong  to  be  righted.  The  story  he 
told  me  was  a  pitiful  one.  He  had  been 
in  this  country  several  years  and  had  a 
place  in  a  locomotive-shop  somewhere  East, 
and  so  long  as  he  had  had  work,  had  saved 
money.  But  they  "  had  been  ordered  out," 
he  said,  and  after  waiting  around  finding 
that  the  strike  had  failed,  he  had  come 
on  here  and  had  gotten  a  place  in  a  boiler- 
shop,  but  they  "had  been  ordered  out" 
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again,  "  just  as  I  got  my  wife  and  children 
on  and  was  getting  sort  of  fixed  up,"  he 
added.  Then  he  had  resigned  from  the 
union  and  had  got  another  place,  but 
a  man  he  had  had  trouble  with  back  East 
was  "one  of  the  big  men  up  here  now" 
and  he  had  had  him  turned  out  because  he 
did  not  "belong  to  the  union."  He  was 
willing  to  join  the  union  now,  but "  Wring- 
man  had  had  him  turned  down."  Then 
he  had  gotten  a  place  as  a  driver.  But  he 
had  been  ill  and  had  lost  his  place,  and  since 
then  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  work, 
"though  the  preacher  had  tried  to  help 
him."  He  did  not  seem  to  complain  of 
this  loss  of  his  place. 

"The  wagon  had  to  run,"  he  said,  but  he 
and  his  wife,  too,  had  been  ill,  and  the  baby 
had  died  and  the  expenses  of  the  burial  had 
been  "something."  He  appeared  to  take 
it  as  a  sort  of  ultimate  decree  not  to  be 
complained  of — only  stated.  He  mentioned 
it  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  and  spoke 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  Fate.  And, 
indeed,  to  the  poor,  sickness  often  has  the 
finality  of  Fate.  During  their  illness  they 
had  sold  nearly  all  their  furniture  to  live  on 
and  pay  rent.  Now  he  was  in  arrears;  his 
wife  was  in  bed,  his  children  sick,  and  his 
landlord  had  levied  on  his  furniture  that 
remained  for  the  rent.  At  the  last  gasp 
he  had  come  to  see  a  lawyer. 

"I  know  I  owe  the  rent,"  he  said,  "but 
the  beds  won't  pay  it  and  the  loan  com- 
pany's got  all  the  rest." 

I  advised  him  that  the  property  levied 
on  was  not  subject  to  levy;  but  suggested 
his  going  to  his  landlord  and  laying  the 
case  before  him. 

"If  he  has  any  bowels  of  compassion 
whatever,"  I  began,  but  he  interrupted  me. 

"That's  what  the  preacher  said."  But 
his  landlord  was  "the  Argand  Estate," 
he  added  in  a  hopeless  tone.  He  only 
knew  the  agent.  He  had  been  to  him 
and  so  had  the  preacher;  but  he  said  he 
could  do  nothing — the  rent  must  be  paid — 
"  the  Argand  Estate  had  to  be  kept  up,  or 
it  couldn't  do  all  the  good  it  did," — so  he 
was  going  to  turn  them  out  next  day. 

He  had  been  to  one  or  two  lawyers,  he 
said;  but  they  wouldn't  take  the  case 
against  the  Argand  Estate,  and  then  the 
lady  had  sent  him  to  me. 

"What  lady?" 

"  The  lady  who  comes  with  the  preacher." 


McNeil's  name  had  at  first  made  no  im- 
pression on  me,  but  the  mention  of  the 
beds,  "the  Argand  Estate"  and  of  Wring- 
man  brought  up  an  association.  "Mc- 
Neil ?— McNeil  ?  "  I  said.  "  Did  you  have 
five  children,  and  did  your  wife  bring  them 
on  here  some  months  ago — when  the  train 
was  late,  one  day?" 

"Yes,  sorr;  that's  the  way  it  was." 

"Well,  I  will  keep  you  in  longer  than 
to-morrow,"  I  said.  And  I  did.  But  Jus- 
tice is  too  expensive  a  luxury  for  the  poor. 
"Law  is  law,"  but  it  was  made  by  land- 
lords and  for  landlords.  I  won  his  case 
for  him  and  got  his  furniture  released;  I 
scored  the  Argand  agent,  an  icy-faced  gen- 
tleman, named  Gillis, "  of  high  character," 
as  the  Argand  counsel,  Mr.  McSheen,  indig- 
nantly declared,  and  incidentally  "the 
Argand  Estate,"  in  terms  which  made  me 
more  reputation  than  I  knew  of  at  the  time. 

The  case  was  a  reasonably  simple  one,  for 
my  client  was  entitled  to  a  poor  debtor's 
exemption  of  a  few  household  articles  of 
primary  need,  and  he  had  not  half  of  what 
he  could  have  claimed  under  his  exemption. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  in  the  lease, 
which  was  in  the  regular  form  used  by  the 
Argand  Estate,  all  exemptions  were  waived, 
and  also  that  it  was  the  regular  practice 
of  the  estate  to  enforce  the  waiver,  and  it 
was  alleged  at  the  trial  that  this  practice 
had  always  been  sustained.  It  was  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  customary  lease  and  that 
a  principle  was  involved  which  brought  Mr. 
McSheen  into  the  case,  as  he  stated,  for  a 
client  who  was  the  largest  landlord  in  the 
whole  city. 

On  the  stand  the  Argand  agent,  Gillis, 
who,  it  appeared,  had  begun  as  an  office- 
boy  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Argand  and  had 
then  become  his  private  secretary,  from 
which  he  had  risen  to  wealth  and  position, 
was  foolish  enough  to  say  that  the  case  was 
gotten  up  by  an  unknown  young  lawyer  out 
of  spite  against  the  Argand  Estate  and  that 
it  was  simply  an  instance  of  "the  eternal 
attacks  on  wealth";  that,  in  fact,  there 
were  "only  two  sides,  the  man  with  the 
dress-coat  and  the  man  without." 

"  You  began  poor.  When  did  you  change 
your  coat?"  I  asked. 

The  laugh  was  raised  on  him  and  he  got 
angry.  After  that  I  had  the  case.  I  was 
unknown,  but  Gillis  was  better  known  than 
I  thought,  and  the  hardship  on  my  clierA 
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was  too  plain.  I  got  the  jury  and  won  the 
case.  But,  notwithstanding  my  success, 
my  client  was  ruined.  He  was  put  out  of 
the  house,  of  course,  and  though  I  had 
saved  for  him  his  beds,  every  article  he  pos- 
sessed soon  went  for  food.  The  laws  es- 
tablished for  the  very  protection  of  the  poor 
destroy  their  credit  and  injure  them.  He 
could  not  give  security  for  rent,  and  at  last 
he  had  to  go,  and  but  for  a  fellow-workman 
named  Simms  taking  him  into  his  house,  and 
the  kindness  of  the  man  he  had  spoken  of 
as  "the  preacher,"  his  children  would  have 
had  to  go  to  the  workhouse  or  a  worse  place. 

McNeil's  case  was  the  beginning  of  my 
practice,  and  in  a  little  while  I  found  my- 
self counsel  for  many  of  the  drivers  in  our 
section  of  the  city. 

Among  those  whom  this  case  brought 
me  in  touch  with  was  a  young  lawyer,  who, 
a  little  later,  became  the  attorney  for  the 
government.  My  interest  in  him  was  quick- 
ened by  the  discovery  that  he  was  related 
to  Mr.  Leigh,  a  fact  he  mentioned  some- 
what irrelevantly.  He  came  up  and  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  success  against  what 
he  termed  "  the  most  powerful  combination 
for  evil  in  the  city.  They  bid  fair,"  he 
said,  "  to  control  not  only  the  city,  but  the 
State,  and  are  the  more  dangerous  because 
they  are  entrenched  behind  the  support  of 
ignorant  honesty."  As  he  stood  near  Coll 
McSheen,  I  caught  the  latter's  eye  fixed  on 
him  with  that  curious  malevolent  expression 
which  cast  a  sort  of  mask  over  his  face. 

I  had  not  hunted  up  John  Marvel  after 
learning  of  his  presence  in  the  city,  partly 
because  I  thought  he  would  not  be  conge- 
nial and  partly  because,  having  left  several 
affectionate  letters  from  him  unanswered 
during  my  prosperity,  I  was  ashamed  to 
seek  him  now  in  my  tribulation.  But  Fate 
decided  for  me.  We  think  of  our  absent 
friend  and  lo!  a  letter  from  him  is  handed 
"to  us  before  we  have  forgotten  the  circum- 
stance. We  fancy  that  a  man  in  the  street 
is  an  acquaintance;  he  comes  nearer  and 
we  discover  our  mistake,  only  to  meet  the 
person  we  thought  of  on  the  next  corner. 
We  cross  seas  and  run  into  our  next-door 
neighbor  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare.  In 
fact,  the  instances  of  coincidence  are  so  nu- 
merous and  so  strange  that  one  can  hardly 
repel  the  inference  that  there  is  some  sort 
of  law  governing  them. 


I  indulged  in  this  reflection  when,  a 
morning  or  two  later,  as  I  was  recalling 
my  carelessness  in  not  looking  up  John 
Marvel  and  Wolffert,  there  was  a  tap  on 
the  door  and  a  spare,  well-built,  dark- 
bearded  man,  neatly  but  plainly  dressed, 
walked  in.  His  hat  shaded  his  face  and 
partly  concealed  his  eyes;  but  as  he  smiled 
and  spoke,  I  recognized  him. 

"  Wolffert !     I  was  just  thinking  of  you . " ' 

He  looked  much  older  than  I  expected, 
and  than,  I  thought,  I  myself  looked;  his 
face  was  lined  and  his  hair  had  a  few 
strands  of  silver  at  the  temples;  his  eyes 
were  deeper  than  ever,  and  he  appeared 
rather  worn.  But  his  manner  was  full 
of  energy.  In  fact,  as  he  talked  he  almost 
blazed  at  times.  And  I  was  conscious  of 
a  strange  kind  of  power  in  him  that  at- 
tracted and  carried  me  along  with  him. 
even  to  the  dulling  of  my  judgment.  He 
had  been  away,  he  said,  and  had  only  just 
returned,  and  had  heard  of  my  success  in 
41  defeating  the  Argand  Estate  Combina- 
tion"; and  he  had  come  to  congratulate 
me.  It  was  the  first  victory  any  one  had 
ever  been  able  to  win  against  them. 

"  But  I  did  not  defeat  any  combination," 
I  said.  "  I  only  defeated  Collis  McSheen  in 
his  effort  to  take  my  client's  bed  and  turn 
him  out  in  the  street  without  a  blanket." 

"There  is  the  Combination,  all  the 
same,"  he  asserted.  "They  have  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel  both  in  the  combine.  They 
make  and  administer  the  one  and  then 
preach  the  other  to  bind  on  men's  shoulders 
burdens,  grievous  to  be  borne,  that  they 
themselves  do  not  touch  with  so  much  as  a 
finger." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  I  persisted: 
for  I  saw  that  he  labored  under  much  sup- 
pressed feeling,  and  I  wondered  what  had 
embittered  him.  "  Collis  McSheen  I  know, 
for  I  have  had  some  experience  of  him;  and 
Gillis,  the  agent,  was  a  cool  proposition: 
but  the  Argand  Estate?  Why,  McSheen 
strung  out  a  list  of  charities  that  the 
Argand  Estate  supported,  that  staggered 
me.  I  only  could  not  understand  why  they 
support  a  man  like  McSheen." 

"The  Argand  Estate  support  charities! 
Yes,  a  score  of  them — all  listed — and  even- 
dollar  is  blood,  wrung  from  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  others " 

"How  do  you  mean?"  For  he  was 
showing  a  sudden  passion  which  I  did  not 
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understand.  He  swept  on  without  heed- 
ing my  question. 

"  Why,  their  houses  are  the  worst  in  the 
city;  their  tenements  the  poorest  for  the 
rent  charged;  their  manufactories  the 
greatest  sweatshops;  their  corporate  enter- 
prizes  all  at  the  cost  of  the  working-class, 
and  to  crown  it  all,  they  sustain  and  support 
the  worst  villains  in  this  city,  who  live  on 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
wretched." 

"Whom  do  you  mean?  1  don't  under- 
stand." 

"Why,  do  you  suppose  the  Coil  Mc- 
Sheens  and  Gillises  and  their  kind  could 
subsist  unless  the  Argands  and  Capons  of 
the  Time  supported  them?  They  have 
grown  so  bold  now  that  they  threaten  even 
their  social  superiors — they  must  rule  alone ! 
They  destroy  all  who  do  not  surrender  at 
discretion." 

"Who?  How?"  I  asked,  as  he  paused 
evidently  following  a  train  of  reflection, 
while  his  eyes  glowed. 

"  Why,  ah!  even  a  man  like — Mr.  Leigh, 
who  though  the  product  of  an  erroneous 
system  is,  at  least,  a  broad  man  and  a  just 
one." 

"  Is  he  ?  I  do  not  know  him.  Tell  me 
about  him."    For  I  was  suddenly  interested. 

Then  he  told  me  of  Mr.  Leigh  and  his 
work  in  trying  to  secure  better  service  for 
the  public,  better  tenements — better  condi- 
tions generally. 

"But  they  have  defeated  him,"  he  said 
bitterly.  "They  turned  him  out  of  his 
directorship, — or,  at  least,  he  got  out — and 
are  fighting  him  at  every  turn.  They  will 
destroy  him,  if  possible.  Well,  it  is  noth- 
ing to  me,"  he  added  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders  and  a  sort  of  denial  of  the  self- 
made  suggestion.  "He  is  but  an  individ- 
ual victim  of  a  rotten  system  that  must  go." 

My  mind  had  drifted  to  the  conference 
which  I  had  witnessed  in  McSheen's  office 
not  long  before,  when  suddenly  Wolffert 
said, 

"  Your  old  friend,  Peck,  appears  to  have 
gotten  up." 

"Yes,  it  would  seem  so,"  I  said  dryly, 
with  a  sudden  fleeting  across  my  mind  of  a 
scene  from  the  past,  in  which  not  Peck 
figured,  but  one  who  now  bore  his  name; 
and  a  slightly  acrid  taste  came  in  my  mouth 
at  the  recollection.  "Well,  up  or  down, 
he  is  the  same,"  I  added. 


"  He  is  a  serpent,"  said  Wolffert.  "  You 
remember  how  he  tried  to  make  us  kill 
each  other?" 

"  Yes,  and  what  a  fool  I  made  of  myself." 

"No,  no.  He  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
He  used  to  come  and  tell  me  all  the  things 
you  said  and — didn't  say.  He  made  a 
sore  spot  in  my  heart  and  kept  it  raw.  He's 
still  the  same." 

"Have  you  seen  him?"  I  asked.  He 
leaned  back  and  rested  his  eyes  on  me. 

"  Yes,  he  took  the  trouble  to  hunt  me  up 
a  day  or  two  ago,  and  for  some  reason  went 
over  the  whole  thing  again." 

"I  shall  break  his  neck  some  day,  yet," 
I  observed,  quietly.  ^ 

"  You  know  I  write, "  he  said  explanato- 
rily. "  He  wanted  me  to  write  something 
about  you." 

"About  me?" 

"  Yes" 

"What  a  deep-dyed  scoundrel  he  is!" 

"Yes,  he  wanted  to  enlist  me  on  the 
McSheen  side,  but — "  his  eyes  twinkled. 
"  Where  do  you  go  to  church  ?  "  he  sudden- 
ly asked  me. 

I  told  him,  and  I  thought  he  smiled 
possibly  at  what  I  feared  was  a  little  flush 
in  my  face. 

"To  'St.  Mammon's'!  Why  don't  you 
go  to  hear  John  Marvel?  He  is  the  real 
thing." 

"  John  Marvel  ?     Wrhere  is  he  ?  " 

"Not  far  from  you.  He  preaches  out 
there." 

"  In  a  chapel  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Everywhere  where  he  is,"  said  Wolf- 
fert, quietly. 

"What  sort  of  a  preacher  is  he?" 

"  The  best  on  earth.  His  life  is  his  best 
sermon." 

I  told  him  frankly  why  I  had  not  gone, 
though  I  was  ashamed,  for  we  had  grown 
confidential  in  our  talk.  But  Wolffert  as- 
sured me  that  John  Marvel  would  never 
think  of  anything  but  the  happiness  of 
meeting  me  again. 

"He  is  a  friend  whom  God  gives  to  a 
man  once  in  his  lifetime,"  he  said,  as  he 
took  his  leave.  "Cherish  such  an  one. 
His  love  surpasseth  the  love  of  women." 

"Has  he  improved?"  I  asked. 

A  little  spark  flashed  in  Wroiffert's  eyes. 
"He  did  not  need  to  improve.  He  has 
only  ripened.  God  endowed  him  with  a 
heart  big  enough  to  embrace  all  humanity 
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— except — "  he  added,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  "  the  Jew." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that." 

But  Wolffert  was  gone,  with  a  smile  on 
his  face  which  belied  his  last  exception. 

XX 

THE  PREACHER 

So, "  the  preacher"  whom  my  client,  Mc- 
Neil, and  my  poor  neighbors  talked  of  was 
no  other  than  John  Marvel!  I  felt  that  he 
must  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  I  knew 
him.  But  decency,  as  well  as  curiosity,  re- 
#  quired  that  I  go  to  see  him.  Accordingly, 
although  I  had  of  late  gone  to  church  only 
to  see  a  certain  worshipper,  I  one  evening 
sauntered  over  toward  the  little  rusty-look- 
ing chapel,  where  I  understood  he  preached. 
To  my  surprise,  the  chapel  was  quite  full, 
and  to  my  far  greater  surprise,  old  John 
proved  to  be  an  inspiring  preacher.  I  felt 
for  a  moment  as  though  I  were  dreaming. 
He  was  a  little  older,  a  little  stouter,  a  little 
more  shy,  if  possible;  but  he  was  earnest, 
forcible  and  impressive.  When  he  came 
to  preach,  though  the  sermon  was  mainly 
hortatory  and  what  I  should  have  expected 
of  him,  his  earnestness  and  directness  held 
his  congregation,  and  I  must  say  he  was 
far  more  impressive  than  I  should  have 
imagined  he  could  be;  while  his  sermon 
was  as  far  from  the  cut-and-dried  discourse 
I  was  used  to  hear,  as  life  is  from  death. 

He  spoke  without  notes  and  directly  from 
his  heart.  His  text,  "Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy-laden."  He 
made  it  out  to  be  a  positive  promise  of  rest 
for  the  weary  in  body,"  mind  and  soul,  given 
by  One  not  only  able  to  help,  but  longing  to 
do  so:  a  pitying  Father,  who  saw  His  tired 
children  struggling  under  their  burdens  and 
yearned  toward  them.  The  great  Physician 
was  reaching  out  His  hands  to  them,  long- 
ing to  heal  them,  if  they  but  received  Him; 
if  they  but  followed  Him.  That  meant  to 
turn  from  what  they  knew  to  be  evil  and 
try  to  live  as  they  felt  He  lived.  He  had 
been  poor — as  poor  as  they.  He  knew  their 
sorrows  and  privations  and  weakness;  and 
their  sins,  however  black  they  were.  All 
He  asked  was  that  they  trust  Him,  and  try 
to  follow  Him,  forgetting  self  and  helping 
others.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  trust  Him, 
or  despair  if  He  does  not  make  Himself 


known  to  you.  He  is  with  you  even  until 
the  end — and  often  as  much  when  you  do 
not  feel  it  as  when  you  do. 

God  appeared  very  real  to  him,  and  also 
his  hearers.  I  felt  a  seriousness  which  I 
had  long  been  a  stranger  to.  He  appeared 
to  be  talking  to  me,  and  I  set  it  down  to 
tenderness  for  old  John  Marvel  himself, 
rather  than  to  his  subject. 

When  the  service  was  over,  he  came  down 
the  aisle  speaking  to  the  congregation,  many 
of  whom  he  appeared  to  know  by  name,  and 
whose  concerns  he  also  knew  intimately. 
And  as  the  children  crowded  around  him 
with  smiles  of  friendliness,  I  thought  of  the 
village  preacher  with  the  children  following, 
"with  endearing  wile." 

His  words  were  always  words  of  cheer. 

"Ah!  Mrs.  Tarns!  Your  boy  got  his 
place,  didn't  he? 

"Mrs.  Williams,  your  little  girl  is  all 
right  again  ? 

"  Well,  Mrs.  McNeil"  (to  a  woman  who 
sat  with  her  back  to  me) ,  "  so  your  husband 
won  his  case,  after  all  ?  His  lawyer  was  an 
old  friend  of  mine." 

I  had  sat  far  back,  as  the  church  was  full 
when  I  entered,  and  was  waiting  for  him 
to  get  through  with  his  congregation  before 
making  myself  known  to  him;  so,  though 
he  was  now  quite  close  to  me,  he  was  so 
near-sighted  that  he  did  not  recognize  me 
until  I  spoke  to  him.  As  I  mentioned  his 
name,  he  turned. 

"Why,  Henry  Glave!"  Then  he  took 
me  in  his  arms,  bodily,  and  lifting  me  from 
the  ground  hugged  me  there  before  the 
entire  remnant  of  his  congregation  who  yet 
remained  in  the  church.  I  never  had  a 
warmer  greeting.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  the 
prodigal  son,  and  although  it  was  embar- 
rassing, I  was  conscious  that  instant  that 
he  had  lifted  me  out  of  my  old  life  and 
taken  me  to  his  heart.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
set  me  down  on  a  higher  level  in  a  better  and 
purer  atmosphere. 

I  went  home  with  him  that  night  to  his 
little  room  in  a  house  even  smaller  and 
poorer  than  that  in  which  I  had  my  room ; 
where  he  lived,  as  I  found,  because  he 
knew  the  pittance  he  paid  was  a  boon  to  the 
poor  family  who  sublet  the  room.  But  as 
small  and  inconvenient  as  the  room  was, 
I  felt  that  it  was  a  haven  for  a  tired  and 
storm-tossed  spirit,  and  the  few  books  it 
contained  gave  it  an  air  of  being  a  home. 
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Before  I  left  it  I  was  conscious  that  I  was 
in  a  new  phase  of  life.  Something  made 
me  feel  that  John  Marvel's  room  was  not 
only  a  home  but  a  sanctuary. 

We  sat  late  that  night  and  talked  of  many 
things,  and  though  old  John  had  not  im- 
proved in  quickness,  I  was  surprised,  when 
I  came  to  think  over  our  evening,  how 
much  he  knew  of  people — poor  people.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  lived  nearer  to  them 
than  possibly  any  one  I  had  known.  He 
had  organized  a  sort  of  settlement  among 
them,  and  his  chief  helpers  were  Wolffert 
and  a  Catholic  priest,  a  dear  devoted  old 
fellow,  FatherTapp,  whom  I  afterward  met, 
who  always  spoke  of  John  Marvel  as  his 
"  Heritick  brother,"  and  never  without  a 
smile  in  his  eye.  Here  he  helped  the  poor, 
the  sick  and  the  outcast;  got  places  for 
those  out  of  work,  and  encouraged  those 
who  were  despairing.  I  discovered  that  he 
was  really  trying  to  put  into  practical  ex- 
ecution the  lessons  he  taught  out  of  the 
Bible,  and  though  I  told  him  he  would  soon 
come  to  grief  doing  that,  he  said  he  thought 
the  command  was  too  plain  to  be  disobeyed. 
Did  I  suppose  that  the  Master  would  have 
commanded,  "Love  your  enemies,"  and, 
"Turn  the  other  cheek,"  if  He  had  not 
meant  it  ?  "  Well,"  I  said, "  the  church  goes 
for  teaching  that  theoretically,  I  admit;  but 
it  does  not  do  it  in  practice — I  know  of  no 
body  of  men  more  ready  to  assert  their 
rights,  and  which  strikes  back  with  more 
vehemence  when  assailed." 

"Ah!  but  that  is  the  weakness  of  poor, 
fallible,  weak  man,"  he  sighed.  "'We 
know  the  good,  but  oft  the  ill  pursue;'  if 
we  could  but  live  up  to  our  ideals,  then, 
indeed,  we  might  have  Christ's  kingdom  to 
come.  Suppose  we  could  get  all  to  obey  the 
injunction, '  Sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to 
the  poor,'  what  a  world  we  should  have!" 

"It  would  be  filled  with  paupers  and 
dead  beats,"  I  declared,  scouting  the  idea. 
"Enterprise  would  cease,  a  dead  stagna- 
tion would  result,  and  the  industrious  and 
thrifty  would  be  the  prey  of  the  worthless 
and  the  idle." 

"Not  if  all  men  could  attain  the  ideal." 

"No,  but  there  is  just  the  rub;  they 
cannot — you  leave  out  human  nature.  Self- 
ishness is  ingrained  in  man — it  has  been 
the  mainspring  which  has  driven  the  race 
to  advance." 

He  shook  his  head.    "  The  grace  of  God 


is  sufficient  for  all,"  he  said.  "  The  mother- 
love  has  some  part  in  the  advance  made, 
and  that  is  not  selfish.  Thank  God !  There 
are  many  noble  men  and  women  who  are 
not  selfish  and  who  do  God's  service  on 
earth  out  of  sheer  loving  kindness,  spend 
their  money  and  themselves  in  His  work." 

"No  doubt,  but  here  in  this  city? " 

"Yes,  in  this  city — thousands  of  them. 
Why,  where  do  we  get  the  money  from  to 
run  our  place  with?" 

"  From  the  Argand  Estate  ?  "  I  hazarded. 

"  Yes,  even  from  the  Argand  Estate  we 
get  some.  But  men  like  Mr.  Leigh  are  those 
who  support  us  and  women  like — ah — .  But 
beyond  all  those  who  give  money  are  those 
who  give  themselves.  They  bring  the  spirit- 
ual blessing  of  their  presence,  and  teach  the 
true  lesson  of  divine  sympathy." 

"Who,  for  instance?" 

"  Why — ah — Miss  Leigh — for  example." 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses.  Miss 
Leigh!  "  Do  you  know  Miss  Leigh  ?  What 
Miss  Leigh  are  you  speaking  of?"  I  hur- 
riedly asked  to  cover  my  own  confusion, 
for  John  had  grown  red  and  I  knew  instinc- 
tively that  it  was  she — there  could  be  but 
one. 

"  Miss  Eleanor  Leigh — yes,  I  know  her — 
she — ah — teaches  in  my  Sunday-school." 

Teaching  in  his  Sunday-school!  And  I 
not  know  her!  That  instant  John  secured 
a  new  teacher.  But  he  went  on  quickly,  not 
knowing  the  joy  in  my  heart,  or  the  shrewd 
resolve  I  was  forming.  "  She  is  one  of  the 
good  people  who  holds  her  wealth  as  a  trust 
for  the  Master's  poor — she  comes  over 
every  Sunday  afternoon  all  the  way  from 
her  home  and  teaches  a  class*." 

Next  Sunday  at  three  p.m.  a  hypocrite  of 
my  name  sat  on  a  bench  in  John's  little 
church,  pretending  to  teach  nine  little  ruf- 
fians whose  only  concern  was  their  shoes 
which  they  continually  measured  with  each 
other,  while  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I 
watched  a  slender  figure  bending,  with  what 
I  thought  wonderful  grace,  over  a  pew  full 
of  little  girls  on  the  other  side  of  the  church. 

The  lesson  brought  in  that  bald-headed 
and  somewhat  unfeeling  prophet,  who  called 
forth  from  the  wood  the  savage  and  voraci- 
ous she-bears,  to  devour  the  crowd  of  chil- 
dren who  ran  after  him  and  made  rude  ob- 
servations on  his  personal  appearance,  and 
before  I  was  through,  my  sympathies  had 
largely  shifted  from  the  unfortunate  young- 
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sters  to  the  victims  of  their  annoyance.  Still 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  stick  if  John  would 
let  me,  and  the  slim  and  flower-like  teacher 
of  the  befrocked  class  across  the  aisle 
continued  to  attend. 

I  dismissed  my  class  rather  abruptly, 
I  fear,  on  observing  that  the  little  girls 
had  suddenly  risen  and  were  following  their 
teacher  toward  the  door  with  almost  as 
much  eagerness  as  I  felt  to  escort  her. 
When  I  discovered  that  she  was  only  going 
to  unite  them  with  another  class,  it  was  too 
late  to  recall  my  pupils,  who  at  the  first  op- 
portunity had  made  for  the  door,  almost  as 
swiftly  as  though  the  she-bears  were  after 
them. 

When  the  Sunday-school  broke  up,  the 
young  lady  waited  around  and  I  took  pains 
to  go  up  and  speak  to  her,  and  received  a 
very  gracious  smile  and  word  of  apprecia- 
tion at  my  efforts  with  the  "  Botany  Bay 
Class,"  as  my  boys  were  termed,  which  quite 
rewarded  me  for  my  work.  Her  eyes,  with 
their  pleasant  light,  lit  up  the  whole  place 
for  me.  Just  then  John  Marvel  came  out 
— and  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  regretted 
his  appearance.  The  smile  she  gave  him 
and  the  cordiality  of  her  manner  filled  me 
with  sudden  and  unreasoning  jealousy.  It 
was  evident  that  she  had  waited  to  see  him, 
and  old  John's  face  bore  a  look  of  such 
happiness  that  he  almost  looked  handsome. 
As  for  her — as  I  came  out  I  felt  quite 
dazed.  On  the  street  whom  should  I  meet 
but  Wolffert — "simply  passing  by,"  but 
when  I  asked  him  to  take  a  walk,  he  mut- 
tere.d  something  about  having  "to  see 
John."  He  was  well  dressed  and  looked 
unusually  handsome.  Yet  when  John  ap- 
peared, still  talking  earnestly  with  Miss 
Leigh,  I  instantly  saw  by  his  face  and  the 
direction  of  his  eye  that  the  John  he  wanted 
to  see  wore  an  adorable  hat  and  a  dainty 
tailor-made  suit  and  had  a  face  as  lovely 
as  a  rose. 

I  was  in  such  a  humor  that  I  flung  off 
down  the  street,  swearing  that  every  man  I 
knew  was  in  love  with  her,  and  it  was  not 
until  ten  o'clock  that  night,,  when  I  went 
to  John's — whither  I  was  drawn  by  an  ir- 
resistible desire  to  talk  about  her  and  find 
out  how  matters  stood  between  them — and 
he  told  me  that  she  had  asked  where  I  had 
pone,  that  I  got  over  my  temper. 

"Why,  what  made  you  run  off  so?"  he 
enquired. 


"When?"  I  knew  perfectly  what  he 
meant. 

"  Immediately  after  we  let  out." 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  was  through,  and 
besides  I  thought  you  had  pleasanter  com- 
pany." I  said  this  with  my  eyes  on  his  face 
to  see  him  suddenly  redden.  But  he  an- 
swered with  a  naturalness  which  put  me  to 
shame. 

"Yes,  Miss  Leigh  was  talking  to  me 
about  a  little  entertainment  for  the  children 
and  their  parents,  too.  She  is  always  try- 
ing to  do  something  for  them.  And  she 
was  sorry  not  to  get  a  chance  to  speak  to 
you.  She  said  you  had  helped  her  about 
her  fire  and  she  had  never  thanked  you." 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  sun  can 
burst  from  the  thickest  clouds  for  a  man  in 
love.  I  suddenly  wondered  that  Miss 
Leigh  among  her  good  works  did  not  con- 
tinually ask  about  me  and  send  me  mes- 
sages.    It  made  me  so  happy. 

"What  became  of  Wolffert?"  I  asked. 

"  I  think  he  walked  home  with  her.  He 
had  something  to  talk  with  her  about.  They 
are  great  friends,  you  know. " 

"Bang!"  went  the  clouds  together  again 
like  a  clap  of  thunder.  The  idea  of  Wolf- 
fert being  in  love  with  her!  I  could  toler- 
ate the  thought  of  John  Marvel  being  so, 
but  Wolffert  was  such  a  handsome  fellow, 
so  clever  and  attractive,  and  so  full  of  en- 
thusiasm. It  would  never  do.  Why,  she 
might  easily  enough  imagine  herself  in  love 
with  him. 

"Wolffert  is  very  fond  of  her — I  found 
him  hanging  around  the  door  as  we  came 
out,"  I  hazarded. 

"Oh!  yes,  they  are  great  friends.  He 
is  an  inspiration  to  her,  she  says — and 
Wolffert  thinks  she  is  an  angel — as  she  is. 
Why,  if  you  knew  the  things  she  does  and 
makes  others  do!" 

If  John  Marvel  had  known  with  what  a 
red-hot  iron  he  was  searing  my  heart,  he 
would  have  desisted;  but  good,  blind  soul, 
he  was  on  his  hobby  and  he  went  on  at 
full  speed,  telling  me  what  good  deeds  she 
had  performed — how  she  had  fetched  him 
to  the  city;  and  how  she  had  built  up  his 
church  for  him — had  started  and  run  his 
school  for  the  waifs — coming  overfrom  her 
beautiful  home  in  all  weathers  to  make  up 
the  fire  herself  and  have  the  place  warm 
and  comfortable  for  the  little  ones — how 
she  looked  after  the  sick — organized  chari- 
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ties  for  them  and  spent  her  money  in  their 
behalf.  ''They  call  her  the  angel  of  the 
lost  children,"  he  said,  "and  well  they 
may." 

"Who  does?"  I  asked  suspiciously,  re- 
calling the  title. 

"  Why,  all  my  people— I  think  Wolffert 
first  christened  her  so  and  they  have  taken 
it  up." 

"Confound  Wolffert! "  I  thought.  "  Woif- 
fcrt's  in  love  with  her,"  I  said. 

"  Wolffert— in  love  with  her!  Why! "  I . 
saw  that  I  had  suggested  the  idea  for  the 
first  time — but  it  had  found  a  lodgment  in 
his  mind.  "Oh!  no,  he  is  not,"  he  de- 
clared, but  rather  arguing  than  asserting 
it.  "They  are  only  great  friends — they 
work  together  and  have  many  things  in 
common — Wolffert  will  never  marry — he  is 
wedded  to  his  ideal." 

"  And  her  name  is  Eleanor  Leigh — only 
he  is  not  wedded  to  her  yet."  And  I  added 
in  my  heart,  "  He  will  never  be  if  I  can  beat 
him." 

"Yes — certainly,  in  a  way — as  she  is 
mine,"  said  John,  still  thinking. 

"  And  you  are  too !"  I  said. 

"I?  In  love  with—?"  He  did  not 
mention  her  name.  It  may  have  been  that 
he  felt  it  too  sacred.  But  he  gave  a  sort  of 
gasp.  "The  glow-worm  may  worship  the 
star,  but  it  is  at  a  long  distance,  and  it 
knows  that  it  can  never  reach  it." 

I  hope  it  may  be  forgiven  to  lovers  not 
to  have  been  frank  with  their  rivals.  His 
humility  touched  me.  I  wanted  to  tell 
John  that  I  thought  he  might  stand  a 
chance,  but  I  was  not  unselfish  enough,  as 
he  would  have  been  in  my  place.  All  I 
was  brave  enough  to  do  was  to  say,  "  John, 
you  are  far  above  the  glow-worm;  you 
give  far  more  light  than  you  know  and  the 
star  knows  and  appreciates  it." 

XXI 

MRS.   ARGAND 

I  now  began  to  plan  how  I  was  to  meet 
my  young  lady  on  neutral  and  equal 
ground,  for  meet  her  I  must.  When  I 
first  met  her  I  could  have  boldly  introduced 
myself,  for  all  my  smutted  face;  now  Love 
made  me  modest.  When  I  met  her,  I 
scarcely  dared  to  look  into  her  eyes;  I 
began  to  think  of  the  letters  of  introduction 


I  had,  which  I  had  thrown  into  my  trunk. 
One  of  them  was  to  Mrs.  Argand,  a  lady 
whom  I  assumed  to  be  the  same  lofty 
person  I  had  seen  mentioned  in  the  papers 
as  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  fashionable 
set,  and  also  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  all 
public  charitable  work.  It  had,  indeed, 
occurred  to  me  to  associate  her  vaguely^ 
first  with  the  private-car  episode,  and  then 
with  my  poor  client's  landlord,  the  Argand 
Estate;  but  the  "  Argand  Estate "  appeared 
a  wholly  impersonal  machine  of  steel ;  her 
reputation  in  the  newspapers  for  charity 
disposed  of  this  idea,  and  there  were  many 
Argands  in  the  directory. 

I  presented  my  letter  and  was  invited 
to  call  on  a  certain  day,  some  two  weeks 
later.  She  lived  in  great  style,  in  a  pon- 
derous mansion  of  unhewn  stone  piled  up 
with  prison-like  repulsiveness,  surrounded 
by  extensive  grounds,  filled  with  carefully 
tended  formal  flower-beds.  A  ponderous 
servant  asked  my  name  and,  with'  eyes 
on  vacancy,  announced  me  loudly  as  "  Mr. 
Glaze."  The  hostess  was  well  surrounded 
by  callers.  I  recognized  her  the  instant  I 
entered  as  the  large  lady  of  the  private-car. 
Both  she  and  her  jewels  were  the  same. 
Also  I  knew  instantly  that  she  was  the 
"  Argand  Estate,"  and  I  was  grateful  to  the 
servant  for  miscalling  my  name.  Her 
sumptuous  drawing-rooms  were  sprinkled 
with  a  handsomely  dressed  company  who 
sailed  in,  smiled  around,  sat  on  the  edge  of 
chairs,  chattered  for  some  moments,  grew 
pensive,  uttered  a  few  sentences,  spread 
their  wings  and  sailed  out  with  monotonous 
regularity  and  the  solemn  air  of  a  duty  per- 
formed. There  was  no  conversation — only, 
as  I  observed  from  my  coign  of  vantage,  an 
exchange  of  compliments  and  much  flattery. 

Most  of  the  callers  appeared  either  to  be 
very  intimate  or  not  to  know  each  other  at 
all,  and  when  they  could  not  gain  the  ear 
of  the  hostess,  they  simply  sat  stiffly  in  their 
chairs  and  looked  straight  before  them,  or 
walked  around  and  inspected  the  splendid 
bric-a-brac. 

I  became  so  interested  that,  being  unob- 
served myself,  I  stayed  some  time  observ- 
ing them.  I  also  had  a  vague  hope  that 
possibly  Miss  Leigh  might  appear.  It  was 
owing  to  my  long  visit  that  I  was  finally 
honored  with  my  hostess's  attention.  As 
she  had  taken  no  notice  of  me  on  my  first 
entrance  beyond  a  formal  bow  and  an  in- 
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different  hand-shake,  I  had  moved  on  and 
a  moment  later  had  gotten  into  conversa- 
tion with  a  young  girl — large,  plump  and 
apparently,  like  myself,  ready  to  talk  to  any 
one  who  came  near,  as  she  promptly  opened 
a  conversation  with  me,  a  step  which,  I  may 
say,  I  was  more  than  ready  to  take  advan- 
•  tage  of.  I  recognized  her  as  the  girl  who  had 
been  talking  to  Count  Pushkin  the  evening 
of  the  concert,  and  whom  I  had  seen  him 
leave  for  Miss  Leigh.  We  were  soon  in  the 
midst  of  a  conversation  in  which  I  did  the 
questioning  and  she  did  most  of  the 
talking  and  she  threw  considerable  light 
on  a  number  of  the  visitors,  whom  she 
divided  into  various  classes  characterized 
in  a  vernacular  of  her  own.  Some  were 
"frumps,"  some  were  "stiffs,"  and  some 
were  "  old  soaks" — the  latter  appellation,  as 
I  gathered,  not  implying  any  special  addic- 
tion to  spirituous  liquors  on  the  part  of 
those  so  characterized,  but  only  indicating 
the  young  woman's  gauge  of  their  merits. 
Still,  she  was  amusing  enough  for  a  time, 
and  appeared  to  be  always  ready  to  "die 
laughing ' '  over  everything.  Like  myself,  she 
seemed  rather  inclined  to  keep  her  eye  on 
the  door,  where  I  was  watching  for  the  pos- 
sible appearance  of  the  one  who  had  brought 
me  there.  I  was  recalled  from  a  slight  stray- 
ing of  my  mind  from  some  story  she  was 
telling,  by  her  saying: 

"You're  a  lawyer,  aren't  you?" 

Feeling  rather  flattered  at  the  suggestion, 
and  thinking  that  I  must  have  struck  her 
as  intellectual-looking,  I  admitted  the  fact 
and  asked  her  why  she  thought  so. 

"Oh!  because  they're  the  only  people 
who  have  nothing  to  do  and  attend  teas — 
young  lawyers." 

As  I  was  defending  them,  though  with  not 
too  much  sincerity,  I  was  a  little  taken  aback 
by  her  asking  if  I  knew  Count  Pushkin. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  said.     "  I  know  him." 

This  manifestly  made  an  impression. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?" 

"What  do  I  think  of  him?  When  I 
know  you  a  little  better,  I  will  tell  you,"  I 
said.    "  Doesn't  he  attend  teas  ?  " 

"Oh!  yes,  but  then  he  is — he  is  some- 
thing— a  nobleman,  you  know." 

"Do  I?" 

"  Yes.  Didn't  you  hear  what  he  did  last 
spring?  How  he  stopped  a  runaway  and 
was  knocked  down  and  dragged,  but  held 
on  ?    Why,  his  face  was  all  bruises." 


I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  Pushkin. 

"I  saw  that." 

"Oh!  did  you?  Do  tell  me  about  it 
It  was  fine,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Get  him  to  tell  you  about  it."  I  was 
relieved  at  that  moment  at  a  chance  to 
escape  her. 

I  saw  my  hostess  talking  to  a  middle- 
aged,  overdressed,  but  handsome  woman 
whose  face  somehow  haunted  me  with  a 
reminiscence  which  I  could  not  quite  place, 
and  as  I  happened  to  look  in  a  mirror  I 
saw  they  were  talking  of  me,  so  I  bowed  to 
my  young  lady  and  moved  on.  The  visitor 
asked  who  I  was,  and  I  could  see  the  host- 
ess reply  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea. 
She  put  up  her  lorgnon  and  scrutinized  me 
attentively,  and  then  shook  her  head  again. 
I  walked  over  to  where  they  sat. 

"We  were  just  saying,  Mr. — ah — ah — 
that  one  who  undertakes  to  do  a  little  for 
one's  fellow-beings  finds  very  little  encour- 
agement." She  spoke  almost  plaintively, 
looking  first  at  me  and  then  at  her  friend, 
who  had  been  taking  an  inventory  of  the 
west  side  of  the  room  and  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  she  was  talking. 

"  I  am  overrun  with  beggars,"  she  pro- 
ceeded. 

Remembering  her  great  reputation  for 
charity,  I  thought  this  natural  and  sug- 
gested as  much.  She  was  pleased  with  my 
sympathy,  and  continued: 

"  Why,  they  invade  me  even  in  the  priva- 
cy of  my  home.  Not  long  ago,  a  person 
called  and,  though  I  had  given  instructions 
to  my  butler  to  deny  me  to  persons,  unless 
he  knew  their  business  and  I  know  them, 
this  man,  who  was  a  preacher  and  should 
have  known  better,  pushed  himself  in  and 
actually  got  into  my  drawing-room  when  I 
was  receiving  some  of  my  friends.  As  he 
saw  me,  of  course  I  could  not  excuse  myself, 
and  do  you  know,  he  had  the  insolence,  not 
only  to  dictate  to  me  how  I  should  spend 
my  money,  but  actually  how  I  should  man- 
age my  affairs!" 

"Oh!  dear,  think  of  that!"  sighed  the 
other  lady.     "  And  you,  of  all  people! " 

I  admitted  that  this  was  extraordinary, 
and,  manifestly  encouraged,  Mrs.  Argand 
swept  on. 

"  Why,  he  actually  wanted  me  to  forego 
my  rents  and  let  a  person  stay  in  one  of  my 
houses  who  would  not  pay  his  rent!" 
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"Incredible!" 

"  The  man  had  had  the  insolence  to  hold 
on  and  actually  force  me  to  bring  suit." 

"Impossible!" 

I  began  to  wish  I  were  back  in  my  office. 

"  You  know  we  have  bought  a  house  very 
near  you  ?  "  interjected  the  blonde  girl  who 
had  joined  our  group  and  suddenly  broke 
in  on  our  hostess's  monologue. 

"Ah!  I  should  think  you  would  feel 
rather  lonely  up  here — and  would  miss  all 
your  old  friends?"  said  Mrs.  Argand 
sweetly,  turning  her  eyes  toward  the  door. 

"Not  at  all.  You  know  lots  of  people 
call  at  big  houses,  Mrs.  Gillis,  just  because 
they  are  big,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  spark  in 
her  pale-blue  eye,  and  I  felt  she  was  able 
to  take  care  of  herself. 

But  Mrs.  Argand  did  not  appear  to 
hear.  She  was  looking  over  the  heads  of 
the  rest  of  us  with  her  eye  on  the  door,  when 
suddenly  as  her  servant  in  an  unintelligible 
voice  announced  some  one,  her  face  lit  up. 

"Ah!  My  dear  Count!  How  do  you 
do  ?    It  was  so  good  of  you  to  come." 

I  turned  to  look  just  as  Pushkin  brushed 
by  me  and,  with  a  little  rush  between  the 
ladies  seated  near  me,  bent  over  and  seizing 
her  hand,  kissed  it  zealously,  while  he  ut- 
tered his  compliments.  It  manifestly  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  company.  I  was 
sure  he  had  seen  me. 

"Count  Pushkin!"  muttered  one  lady  to 
Mrs.  Gillis,  in  an  audible  undertone. 

"Oh!  I  know  him  well."  She  was  evi- 
dently trying  to  catch  the  count's  eye  to 
prove  her  intimate  acquaintance;  but 
Pushkin  was  too  much  engrossed  with  or 
by  our  hostess  to  see  her — or  else  was  too 
busy  evading  my  eye. 

"  Well,  it's  all  up  with  me,"  I  thought. 
"If  I  leave  him  here,  my  character's  gone 
forever." 

"Such  a  beautiful  custom,"  murmured 
her  friend.     "  I  always  like  it." 

"  Now,  do  sit  down  and  have  a  cup  of  tea," 
said  our  hostess.  "  I  will  make  you  a  fresh 
cup."  She  glanced  at  a  chair  across  the  room 
and  then  at  me,  and  I  almost  thought  she 
was  going  to  ask  me  to  bring  the  chair  for 
the  countl     But  she  thought  better  of  it. 

"  Go  and  bring  that  chair  and  sit  right 
here  by  me  and  let  me  know  how  you  are." 

"Here,  take  this  seat,"  said  Mrs.  Gillis, 
who  was  rising,  but  whose  eyes  were  fast 
on  Pushkin's  face. 


"  Oh !  must  you  be  going  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Argand.  "Well,  good-by — so  glad  you 
could  come." 

"Yes,  I  must  go.  How  do  you  do, 
Count  Pushkin?" 

"Oh!  ah!  How  do  you  do?"  said  the 
count,  turning  with  a  start  and  a  short  bow. 

"I  met  you  at  the  ball  not  long  ago. 
Miss  McSheen  introduced  me  to  you. 
Don't  you  remember?" 

"Ah!  Yes — certainly!  To  be  sure — 
Miss  McSheen — ah!  yes,  I  remember." 

Doubtless,  he  did ;  for  at  this  moment  the 
young  lady  I  had  been  talking  to  who  had, 
like  myself,  been  watching  the  door,  came 
forward  and  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
count,  who,  I  thought,  looked  a  trifle  bored. 

Disgusted  with  the  sham  of  the  whole 
company,  and  feeling  as  if  I  were  a  mouse 
in  a  trap,  I  was  about  to  leave,  when  my 
intention  was  changed  as  suddenly  as  by 
a  miracle,  and,  indeed,  Eleanor  Leigh's  ap- 
pearance at  this  moment  seemed  almost,  if 
not  quite,  miraculous. 

She  had  been  walking  rapidly  in  the 
wind  and  her  hair  was  a  little  blown  about 
— not  too  much,  however, — for  I  hate 
frowsy  hair — just  enough  to  give  precisely 
the  right  touch  of  "sweet  neglect"  and 
naturalness  to  a  pretty  and  attractive  girl. 
Her  cheeks  were  glowing,  and  as  she  came 
tripping  into  the  room  she  suddenly  trans- 
formed it  by  giving  it  something  of  reality 
which  it  had  hitherto  lacked.  She  ap- 
peared like  spring  coming  after  winter. 
She  hurried  up  to  her  aunt  (who,  I  must  say, 
looked  pleased  to  see  her  and  gave  Pushkin 
an  arch  glance  which  I  did  not  fail  to  de- 
tect), and  then,  after  a  dutiful  and  hasty 
kiss,  she  pulled  up  a  chair  and  dashed  into 
the  middle  of  the  subject  which  rilled  her 
mind.  She  was  so  eager  about  it  that  she 
did  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  Pushkin, 
who,  with  his  heels  close  together,  and  his 
back  almost  turned  on  the  other  girl,  was 
bowing  and  grinning  like  a  Japanese  toy; 
and  she  did  not  even  see  me,  where  I  stood 
a  little  retired. 

"  My  dear,  here  is  Count  Pushkin  trying 
to  speak  to  you,"  said  her  aunt.  "  Come 
here,  Miss  McSheen,  and  tell  me  what  you 
have  been  doing."  She  indicated  a  vacat- 
ed chair. 

But  Miss  McSheen  had  no  idea  of  re- 
linquishing her  prize,  and  Miss  Leigh  did 
not  choose  to  try  for  a  capture. 
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"Howdydo,  Count  Pushkin,"  she  said 
over  her  shoulder,  giving  the  smiling  and 
bowing  Pushkin  only  half  a  nod  and  less 
than  half  a  glance.  "Oh!  aunt,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "I  have  such  a  favor  to  ask  you. 
Oh,  it's  a  most  worthy  object,  I  assure 
you — really  worthy." 

"How  much  is  it?"  inquired  the  older 
lady  casually. 

"  I  don't  know  yet.  But  wait — you  must 
let.  me  tell  you  about  it,  and  you  will  see 
how  good  it  is." 

"My  dear,  I  haven't  a  cent  to  give  to 
anything,"  said  her  aunt.  "I  am  quite 
strapped." 

"I  know,  it's  the  family  disease,"  said 
the  girl  lightly,  and  hurried  on.  "I  am 
going  to  do  some  work  among  the  poor." 

"  The  poor! "  exclaimed  her  aunt.  "  My 
dear,  I  am  so  tired  of  hearing  about  the 
poor,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  am  one 
of  the  poor  myself.  My  agent  was  here 
this  morning  and  tells  me  that  any  num- 
ber of  my  tenants  are  behind  on  their 
rents  and  several  of  my  best  tenants  have 
given  notice  that  on  the  expiration  of  their 
present  terms,  they  want  a  reduction  of 
their  rents." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  girl.  "  They  are  out 
of  work.  They  are  all  ordered  out,  or  soon 
will  be,  papa  says,  poor  things!  I  have 
been  to-day  to  see  a  poor  family " 

"  Out  of  work!  Of  course  they  are  out 
of  work!  They  wonH  work,  that's  why 
they  are  out — and  now  they  are  talking  of 
a  general  strike!  As  if  they  hadn't  had 
strikes  enough.  I  shall  cut  down  my 
charities;  that's  what  I  shall  do." 

"Oh!  aunt,  don't  do  that!"  exclaimed 
the  girl.  "They  are  so  poor.  If  you 
could  see  a  poor  family  I  saw  this  morning. 
Why,  they  have  nothing — nothing!" 

"  Well,  they  have  themselves  to  thank,  if 
they  do."  She  was  now  addressing  the 
count,  and  two  or  three  ladies  seated  near 
her  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs. 

"Very  true!"  sighed  one  of  the  latter. 

"  I  know,"  said  the  count.  "  I  haf  read 
it  in  th'  papers  to-day  tat  t'ey  vill  vhat  you 
call  strike.  T'ey  should  be — vhat  you  call, 
put  down." 

"Of    course    they    should.     It    almost 

makes  one  despair  of  mankind,"  chimed  in 

Mrs.  Gillis,  who,  though  standing,  could 

not  tear  herself  away.     As  she  stood  but- 

oning  at  a  glove,  I  suddenly  recalled  her 


standing  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  look- 
ing with  cold  eyes  at  a  child's  funeral. 

"Yes,  their  ingratitude!  It  does,  in- 
deed," said  Mrs.  Argand.  "My  agent — 
ah!  your  husband — says  I  shall  have  to 
make  repairs  that  will  take  up  every  bit  of 
the  rents  of  any  number  of  my  houses — and 
two  of  my  largest  warehouses.  I  have  to 
repair  them,  of  course.  And  then  if  this 
strike  really  comes,  why,  he  says  it  will 
cost  our  city  lines  alone — oh !  I  don't  know 
how  much  money.  But  I  hate  to  talk  about 
money.  It  is  so  sordid!"  She  sat  back  in 
her  chair. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  assented  the  bejewelled 
lady  she  addressed.  "  I  don't  even  like  to 
think  about  it.  I  would  like  just  to  be 
able  to  draw  my  cheque  for  whatever  I 
want  and  never  hear  the  word  money — like 
you,  Mrs.  Argand.  But  one  can't  do  it," 
she  sighed.    "  Why,  my  mail " 

"  Why  don't  you  do  as  I  do  ?  "  demanded 
Mrs.  Argand,  who  had  no  idea  of  having 
the  conversation  taken  away  from  her  in 
her  own  house.  "  My  secretary  opens  all 
those  letters  and  destroys  them.  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  impertinence  for  any  one 
whom  I  don't  know  to  write  to  me,  and  of 
course,  I  don't  acknowledge  those  letters." 

"  My  dear,  we  must  go,"  said  the  lady  to 
her  companion.  As  the  two  ladies  swept 
out  they  stopped  near  me  to  look  at  a  pic- 
ture, and  one  of  them  said  to  the  other: 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  a  more  arrogant  dis- 
play in  all  your  life  ?  Her  secretary!  Her 
interest — her  duties!  As  if  we  didn't  all 
have  them!" 

"Yes,  indeed.  And  her  agent!  That's 
my  husband!" 

"  But  I  do  think  she  was  right  about  that 
man's  pushing  in " 

"  Oh !  yes,  about  that — she  was,  but  she 
need  not  be  parading  her  money  before  us. 
My  husband  made  it  for  old  Argand." 

"My  husband  says  the  Argand  estate  is 
vilely  run,  that  they  have  the  worst  tene- 
ments in  the  city  and  charge  the  highest 
rents." 

"  Do  you  know  that  my  husband  is  her — 
agent?" 

t%Ishe?  Why,  to  be  sure;  but  of  course, 
she  is  responsible." 

"  Yes,  she's  the  cause  of  it." 

"  And  they  pay  more  for  their  franchises 
than  any  one  else.  W7hy,  my  husband  sap 
that  Coll  McSheen,  who  is  the  lawyer  of 
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the  Argand  Estate,  is  the  greatest  briber  in 
this  city.  I  suppose  he'll  be  buying  a 
Count  next.  I  don't  see  how  your  husband 
stands  him .     He's  so  refined — such  a " 

"  Well,  they  have  to  have  business  deal- 
ings together,  you  know." 

"  Yes.  They  say  he  just  owns  the  coun- 
cil, and  now  he's  to  be  mayor." 

"  I  know." 

"Did  you  see  that  article  in  the  paper 
about  him  and  his  methods?" 

"  Oh,  didn't  I  ?  I  tell  my  husband  he'd 
better  be  sure  which  side  to  take.  One 
reason  I  came  to-day  was  to  see  how  she 
took  it." 

"  So  did  I,"  said  her  friend.  "  They  say 
the  first  paper  was  written  by  a  Jew.  It 
was  a  scathing  indictment." 

"A  Jew!  Was  it,  indeed?  I  should 
like  to  meet  him,  shouldn't  you  ?  But,  of 
course,  we  couldn't  invite  him  to  our 
homes.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  might 
invite  him  to  lunch  and  ask  us  to  meet  him  ? 
It  would  be  so  interesting  to  hear  him 
talk." 

So  they  passed  out,  and  I  went  up  to 
make  my  adieux  to  our  hostess,  secretly  in- 
tending to  remain  longer  if  I  could  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  her  niece,  who  was  now 
presenting  her  petition  to  her,  while  the 
count,  with  his  eye  on  her  while  he  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  Miss  McSheen,  stood  by 
waiting  like  a  cat  at  a  mousehole. 

As  I  approached,  Miss  Leigh  glanced  up, 
and  I  flattered  myself  for  weeks  that  it  was 
not  only  surprise,  but  pleasure,  that  lighted 
up  her  face. 

"  Why,  how  do  you  do?"  she  said,  and  I 
extended  my  hand,  feeling  as  shy  as  I  ever 
did  in  my  life,  but  as  though  paradise  were 
somewhere  close  at  hand. 

"  Where  did  you  two  know  each  other?" 
demanded  her  aunt,  suspiciously,  and  I  saw 
Pushkin's  face  darken,  even  while  the 
blonde  girl  rattled  on  at  his  ear. 

"  Why,  this  is  the  gentleman  who  had  the 
poor  children  on  the  train  that  day  last 
Spring.  They  are  the  same  children  I  have 
been  telling  you  about." 

"  Yes,  but  I  did  not  know  you  had  ever 
really  met." 

"  That  was  not  the  only  time  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  Miss  Leigh,"  I 
said.  I  wanted  to  add  that  I  hoped  to  have 
yet  better  fortune  hereafter;  but  I  did  not. 

Perhaps,  it  was  to  save  me  embarrass- 


ment that  Miss  Leigh  said:  "Mr.  Glave 
and  I  teach  in  the  same  Sunday  school." 

"  Yes,  about  the  she-bears,"  I  hazarded, 
thinking  of  one  at  the  moment. 

Miss  Leigh  laughed.  "  I  have  met  your 
little  friends  since;  I  am  glad  the  she-bears 
did  not  devour  them ;  in  fact,  it  was  about 
them  that  I  came  to  see  my  aunt  to-day." 

I  cursed  my  folly  for  not  having  carried 
out  my  intention  of  going  to  look  after  them, 
and  registered  a  vow  to  go  often  thereafter. 

"I  was  so  glad  you  won  their  case  for 
them,"  she  said  in  an  undertone,  moving 
over  toward  me,  as  several  new  visitors 
entered.  A  warm  thrill  ran  all  through 
my  veins.  "  But  how  did  you  manage  to 
get  here?"  she  asked  with  twinkling  eyes. 
"Does  she  know,  or  has  she  forgiven 
you  ?  " 

"  She  doesn't  know — at  least,  I  haven't 
told  her." 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  be  by — that  is,  in  a 
balcony — when  she  finds  out  who  you  are." 

"Do  you  think  I  was  very — bold  to 
come  ?  " 

"  Bold !  Well,  wait  till  she  discovers  who 
you  are,  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon." 

"  Not  I — you  see  that  dooft  Well,  you 
just  watch  me.  I  came  for  a  particular 
reason  that  made  me  think  it  best  to  come 
— and  a  very  good  one,"  I  added,  as  I 
glanced  at  her  and  found  her  still  smiling. 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  She  looked  me  full  in 
the  face. 

"I  will  tell  you  some  time " 

"No,  now." 

"  No,  next  Sunday  afternoon,  if  you  will 
let  me  walk  home  with  you  after  you  have 
explained  the  she-bears." 

She  nodded  "All  right,"  and  I  rose  up 
into  the  blue  sky.  I  almost  thought  I  had 
wings. 

"  My  aunt  is  really  a  kind  woman — I  <?an 
do  almost  anything  with  her." 

"Do  you  think  that  proves  it?"  I  said. 
I  wanted  to  say  that  I  was  that  sort  of  a 
kind  person  myself,  but  I  did  not  dare. 

"My  father  says  she  has  a  foible — she 
thinks  she  is  a  wonderful  business  woman, 
because  she  can  run  up  a  column  of  figures 
correctly,  and  that  she  makes  a  great  to-do 
over  small  things,  and  lets  the  big  ones  go. 
She  would  not  take  his  advice;  so  he  gave 
up  trying  to  advise  her  and  she  relies  on 
two  men  who  flatter  and  deceive  her." 

"Yes." 
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"  I  don't  see  how  she  can  keep  those  two 
men,  McSheen  and  Gillis,  as  her  counsel 
and  agent.  But  I  suppose  she  found  them 
there  and  does  not  like  to  change.  My 
father  says " 

Just  then  Mrs.  Argand,  after  a  long 
scrutiny  of  us  through  her  lorgnon,  said 
rather  sharply: 

"Eleanor!" 

Miss  Leigh  turned  hastily  and  plunged 
into  a  sentence. 

"Aunt,  you  do  net  know  how  much 
good  the  little  chapel  you  helped  out  in  the 
East  Side  does.  Mr.  Mar — the  preacher 
there  gets  places  for  poor  people  that  are 
out  of  employment,  and " 

"I  suppose  he  does,  but  save  me  from 
these  preachers!  Why,  one  of  them  came 
here  the  other  day  and  would  not  be  refused. 
He  actually  forced  himself  into  my  house. 
He  had  a  poor  family  or  something,  he 
said,  and  he  wanted  me  to  undertake  to  sup- 
port them.  And  when  I  came  to  find  out, 
they  were  some  of  my  own  tenants  who 
had  positively  refused  to  pay  any  rent, 
and  had  held  on  for  months  to  one  of  my 
houses  without  paying  me  a  penny."  She 
had  evidenty  forgotten  that  she  had  just 
said  this  a  moment  before.  "  I  happened 
to  remember,  she  added, "  because  my  agent 
told  me  the  man's  name,  O'Neil." 

"McNeil!"  exclaimed  Miss  Leigh. 
"Why,  that  is  the  name  of  my  poor 
family!"  She  cut  her  eye  over  toward  me 
with  a  quizzical  sparkle  in  it. 

"What!  Well,  you  need  not  come  to 
me  about  that  man.  My  counsel  said  he 
was  one  of  the  worst  characters  he  knew; 
a  regular  anarchist — one  of  these  Irish — 
you  know!  And  when  I  afterward  tried  to 
collect  my  rents,  he  got  some  upstart  crea- 
ture of  a  lawyer  to  try  and  defeat  me,  and 
actually  did  defraud  me  of  my  debt." 

This  was  a  centre  shot  for  me,  and  I 
wondered  what  she  would  think  if  she  ever 
found  out  who  the  upstart  was.  The 
perspiration  began  to  start  on  my  forehead. 
It  was  clear  that  I  must  get  away.  She 
was,  however,  in  such  a  full  sweep  that  I 
could  not  get  in  a  word  to  say  good-by. 

"  But  I  soon  gave  Mr.  Marble,  or  what- 
ever his  name  was,  a  very  different  idea  of 
the  way  he  should  behave,  when  he  came 
to  see  a  lady.  I  let  him  know  that  I  pre- 
ferred to  manage  my  affairs  and  select  my 
own  objects  of  charity,  without  being  dic- 


tated to  by  any  one,  and  that  I  did  not 
propose  to  help  anarchists.  And  I  soon 
gave  Mr.  McNeil  to  understand  whom  he 
had  to  deal  with.  I  ordered  him  turned 
out  at  once — instantly." 

She  was  so  well  satisfied  with  her  posi- 
tion that  I  must  have  looked  astonished, 
and  I  had  not  at  first  a  word  to  say.  This 
she  took  for  acquiescence. 

"That  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  piece 
of  insolence  I  ever  knew!"  she  continued. 
"Don't  you  think  so?" 

"  Well,  no,  I  do  not,"  I  said  bluntly. 

For  a  moment  her  face  was  a  perfect 
blank,  then  it  was  filled  with  amazement. 
Her  whole  person  changed.  Her  head  went 
up — her  eyes  flashed,  her  color  deepened. 

"  Oh ! "  she  said.  "  Perhaps,  we  look  at 
the  matter  from  -  different  standpoints?" 
rearing  back  more  stiffly  than  ever. 

"  Unquestionably,  madam.  I  happen  to 
know  John  Marvel,  the  gentleman  who 
called  on  you,  very  well,  and  I  know  him 
to  be  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world.  I 
know  that  he  supported  that  poor  family  out 
of  his  own  small  income,  and  when  they 
were  turned  out  of  their  house,  fed  them 
until  he  could  get  the  father  some  work  to 
do.  He  was  not  an  anarchist,  but  a  hard- 
working Scotchman,  who  had  been  ill  and 
had  lost  his  place." 

"  Oh! "  she  said — this  time  with  renewed 
superciliousness,  raising  her  lorgnon  to  ob- 
serve some  new-comers. 

"Perhaps,  you  happen  also  to  know 
McNeil's  counsel — perhaps  you  are  the 
man  yourself?"  she  added  insolently. 

I  bowed  low.     "lam." 

The  truth  swept  over  her  like  a  flood. 
Before  she  recovered,  I  bowed  my  adieux, 
of  which,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  she  took  no 
notice.  She  turned  to  Pushkin,  as  Miss 
Leigh  held  out  her  hand  to  me.  But  as 
the  latter  smiled  in  my  eyes,  I  did  not  care 
what  her  aunt  said. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Count,  here  is  the  tea  at 
last,"  I  heard  our  hostess  say,  and  then  she 
added  solicitously,  "  I  have  not  seen  you  for 
so  long.  Why  have  you  denied  yourself 
to  your  friends?  You  have  quite  gotten 
over  your  accident  ?  I  read  about  it  in  the 
papers  at  the  time.  Such  a  noble  thing  to 
have  stopped  those  horses.  You  must  tell 
me  about  it.     How  did  it  happen?" 

I  could  not  help  turning  to  give  Pushkin 
one  look,  and  he  hesitated  and  stammered. 
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I  came  out  filled  with  a  new  sense  of  what 
was  meant  by  the  curses  against  the 
Pharisees.  As  I  was  walking  along  I  ran 
into  Wolffert. 

"Ah!  You  are  the  very  man.  It  is 
Providence!  I  was  just  thinking  of  you, 
and  you  ran  into  my  arms.    It  is  Fate." 

It  did  seem  so.  Mrs.  Argand  and  her 
"dear  count"  had  sickened  me.  Here,  at 
least,  was  sincerity.  But  I  wondered  if  he 
knew  that  Miss  Leigh  was  within  there. 

"Father,"  said  Eleanor,  that  evening, 
"  I  have  a  poor  man  whom  I  want  a  place 
for,  and  I  must  have  it." 

Mr.  Leigh  smiled.  "You  generally  do 
have.  Is  this  one  poorer  than  those  others 
you  have  saddled  on  me?" 

"  Now  don't  be  a  tease.  Levity  is  not  be- 
coming in  a  man  of  your  dignity.  This 
man  is  very  poor,  indeed,  and  he  has  a 
houseful  of  children — and  his  wife " 

"  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Leigh,  throwing  up 
his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  appeal.  "  I  sur- 
render. They  all  have.  What  can  this  one 
do  ?  Butts  says  every  foreman  in  the  shops 
is  complaining  that  we  are  filling  up  with  a 
lot  of  men  who  don't  want  to  do  anything 
and  couldn't  do  it  if  they  did." 

"  Oh!  This  man  is  a  fine  workman.  He 
is  an  expert  machinist — has  worked  for 
years  in  boiler  shops — has  driven " 

"  Why  is  he  out  of  a  job  if  he  is  such  a 
universal  paragon  ?  Does  he  drink  ?  Re- 
member, we  can't  take  in  men  who  drink — 
a  bucket  of  beer  cost  us  twelve  thousand 
dollars  last  year,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of 
two  lives." 

"  He  is  as  sober  as  a  judge,"  declared  his 
daughter,  solemnly. 

"  What  is  it  then  ?— Loafer  ?  " 

"  He  lost  his  place  where  he  lived  before 
by  a  strike." 

"A  striker,  is  he!  Well,  please  excuse 
me.  I  have  a  plenty  of  that  sort  now  with- 
out going  outside  to  drag  them  in." 

"  No — no — no —  "  exclaimed  Eleanor. 
"My!  How  you  do  talk!  You  won't  give 
me  a  chance  to  say  a  word!" 

"  I  like  that,"  laughed  her  father.  "  Here 
I  have  been  listening  patiently  to  a  cata- 
logue of  the  virtues  of  a  man  I  never  heard 
of  and  simply  asking  questions,  and  as  soon 
as  I  put  in  a  pertinent  one,  away  you  go." 

"Well,  listen.  You  have  heard  of  him. 
I'll  tell  you  who  he  is.  You  remember  my 
telling  you  of  the  poor  family  that  was  on 


the  train  last  year  when  I  came  back  in  Aunt 
Sophia's  car  and  we  delayed  the  train  ?  " 

"I  remember  something  about  it.  I 
never  was  sure  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case. 
I  only  know  that  that  paper  contained  a 
most  infamous  and  lying  attack  on  me " 

"I  know  it — it  was  simply  infamous — 
but  this  poor  man  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  That  was  his  family,  and  they  came  on 
to  join  him  because  he  had  gotten  a  place. 
But  the  Union  turned  him  out  because  he 
didn't  belong  to  it,  and  then  he  wanted  to 
join  the  Union,  but  the  walking-delegate 
or  something  would  not  let  him,  and  then 
he  became  a  driver;  but  he  lost  that  by  his 
wife  being  ill,  and  now  he  has  been  out  of 
work  so  long  that  they  are  simply  starving." 

"You  want  some  money,  I  suppose?" 
Mr.  Leigh  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

"  No.  I  have  helped  him,  but  he  isn't  a 
beggar — he  wants  work.  He's  the  real 
thing,  Dad,  and  I  feel  rather  responsible, 
because  Aunt  Sophia  turned  them  out  of 
the  house  they  had  rented,  and — though 
that  young  lawyer  I  told  you  of  won  his  case 
for  him  and  saved  his  furniture — the  little 
bit  he  had — he  has  lost  it  all  through  the 
loan-sharks  who  eat  up  the  poor.  I  tried 
to  get  Aunt  Sophia  to  make  her  man,  Gillis, 
let  up  on  him,  but  she  wouldn't  interfere." 

"  That's  strange,  for  she  is  not  an  unkind 
woman — she  is  only  hard  set  in  certain 
ways  which  she  calls  her  principles." 

"Yes,  it  was  rather  unfortunate.  You 
see,  Mr.  Glave  was  there." 

She  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  Mrs. 
Argand's  discovery  of  my  identity. 

"They  didn't  pay  the  rent,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes.  But  it  was  not  his  fault — just 
their  misfortune.  His  wife's  illness  and 
being  out  of  work  and  all — it  just  piled  up 
on  top  of  him.  He  had  tried  to  get  into 
the  Union,  but  they  held  him  up  for  some 
reason.  He  said  a  man  named  Ring — 
something — a  walking  delegate  whom  he 
used  to  know  back  in  the  East,  got  down 
on  him,  and  followed  him  up  and  when  he 
was  about  to  get  in,  he  turned  him  down. 
And,  Dad,  you've  just  got  to  give  him  a 
place." 

"Wringman,  possibly,"  said  Mr.  Leigh. 
"There's  a  man  of  that  name  in  the  city 
who  seems  to  be  something  of  a  leader. 
He's  a  henchman  of  Coll  McSheen  and 
does  his  dirty  work  for  him.  He  has  been 
trying  to  make  trouble  for  us  for  some  time. 
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Send  your  man  around  to  Butts  to-morrow, 
and  I'll  see  what  we  can  do  for  him." 

Eleanor  ran  and  flung  her  arms  around 
her  father's  neck.  "  Oh !  Dad !  If  you  only 
knew  what  a  load  you  have  lifted  from  my 
shoulders.  I  believe  Heaven  will  bless  vou 
for  this." 

"  I  know  Butts  will,"  said  Mr.  Leigh  kiss- 
ing her.  "How's  our  friend,  the  Man-el, 
coming  on?" 

"Dad,  he's  a  saint!" 

"So  I  have  heard  before,"  said  Mr. 
Leigh.    "  And  that  other  one — how  is  he  ?  " 

"Which  one?" 

"  Is  there  any  other  but  the  Jew  ?  I  have 
not  heard  of  another." 

"  No,  he  is  a  sinner,"  said  Eleanor,  laugh- 
ing; and  she  went  on  to  give  an  account  of 
my  episode  with  Pushkin,  which  she  had 
learned  from  John  Man  el,  who,  I  may  say, 
had  done  me  more  than  justice  in  his  rela- 
tion of  the  matter. 

"  So  the  Count  thought  a  team  had  run 
over  him,  did  he?" 

"Yes,  that's  what  Mr.  Marvel  said." 

She  related  a  brief  conversation  which 
had  taken  place  between  her  and  Pushkin 
and  Mrs.  Argand,  after  I  left,  in  which 


Pushkin  had  undertaken  to  express  his 
opinion  of  me,  and  she  had  given  him  to 
understand  that  she  knew  the  true  facts  in 
the  matter  of  our  collision.  Ail  of  which  I 
learned  much  later. 

"Well,  I  must  say,"  said  Mr.  Leigh, 
"your  new  friend  appears -to  have  'his 
nerve  with  him,'  as  you  say." 

"Dad,  I  never  use  slang,"  said  Miss 
Eleanor,  severely.  "I  am  glad  you  have 
promised  to  give  poor  McNeil  a  place,  for 
if  you  had  not,  I  should  have  had  to  take 
him  into  the  house." 

"  I  am  glad,  too,  if  that  is  the  case.  The 
last  one  you  took  in  was  a  reformed  drunk- 
ard, you  said,  and  you  know  what  hap- 
pened to  him  and  also  to  my  wine." 

"  Yes,  but  this  one  is  all  right." 

"  Of  course,  he  is." 

There  was  joy  next  day  in  one  poor  little 
household,  for  McNeil,  who  had  been 
dragging  along  through  the  streets  for  days 
with  a  weight,  the  heaviest  the  poor  have  to 
bear,  bowing  him  down — want  of  work — 
came  into  his  little  bare  room  where  his 
wife  and  children  huddled  over  an  almost 
empty  stove,  with  a  new  step  and  a  fresh 
note  in  his  voice.     He  had  gotten  a  place. 


(To  b«  continued.) 


THE  PIPER 


By  Olive  Tilford   Dargan 


MET    a   crone    'twixt 
wood  and  wood, 

Who     pointed     down 
the  piper's  road 

With  shaken  staff  and 
fearsome  glance: 
"Ware,  ware  the  dance!" 

But  when  the  piper  did  me  greet, 
The  wind,  the  wind  was  in  my  feet; 
The  rose  and  leaf  on  eager  boughs 
Unvestalled  them  of  dew-writ  vows, 
And  I  as  light  as  leaf  and  rose 
Danced  to  the  summer's  close. 

Now  every  tree  is  weary  grown; 


Of  singing  birds  there  is  not  one; 
All,  all  the  world  droops  into  gray; 
"O,  piper  Love,  must  thou  yet  play?" 
The  wildest  note  of  all  he  blew, 
And  fast  my  worn  feet  flew. 

Old  is  the  year;  the  leaf  and  rose 
Are  long,  long  gone; 
So  chill,  so  chill  the  gray  wind  blows 
Through  heart  and  bone; 
No  grasses  warm  the  winter  stone 
That  wounds  my  feet; 
But  with  unwearied  fingers  yet 
Bold,  undelayed  on  stop  and  fret 
The   piper    plays   .    .    .   plays    on,    plays 
on! 
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A  TURKISH   VILLAGE 
By  H.  G.  Dwight 

Illustrated  from  photographs 


BgSgEasBjHERE  are  larger  villages. 
There  are  more  prosperous 
villages.  There  are  vil- 
lages more  renowned.  But 
few  villages  are  so  pictur- 
esque as  ours,  or  suburban 
to  so  ancient  a  capital.  And  in  one  respect 
at  least  we  are  surpassed  by  no  village. 
For  we  sit  on  that  cleft  promontory  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  which,  during  the 
league-long  coquetry  of  the  two  continents 
before  their  final  union,  most  closely  ap- 
proaches Asia.  The  mother  of  nations,  as 
we  see  her  some  eight  hundred  yards  away, 
is  a  green  slope  broken  by  valleys  where 
brown  hamlets  sprawl— a  slope  sharp 
enough,  not  too  high,  beaded  irregularly 
along  the  bottom  with  summer  yalis,  ter- 
raced with  gardens,  and  feathered  along  the 
top  with  cypresses  and  stone-pines  in  quite 
an  Italian  manner.  For  my  part,  I  "fail  to 
see  why  any  one  should  ever  have  desired  to 
leave  so  delectable  a  continent,  particularly 
at  a  period  when  the  hospitality  of  our  vil- 
lage must  have  been  more  scant  than  it  is 
now.  But  history  has  recorded  many  a  mi- 
gration to  our  side  of  the  strait.  And,  as  was 
most  natural,  our  agreeable  village  has  more 
than  once  been  the  scene  of  such  a  transit. 
Here  Xenophon  crossed  with  the  remnant 
of  his  ten  thousand.  Here  Darius  sat  upon 
a  throne  of  rock  and  watched  Persia  swarm 
after  him  against  the  Scythians.  Here,  too, 
an  emperor  of  whom  I  have  read,  returning 
to  Constantinople  after  victories  in  the  East, 
caused  his  pontoon  bridge  to  be  railed  high 
with  woven  branches,  in  order  to  screen  his 
eyes  from  the  water  he  dreaded  more  than 
blood.  And  here  Sultan  Mohammed  II 
opened  the  campaign  which  ended  in  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  castle  he  built  here  in  1452,  the  sum- 
mer before  he  took  Constantinople,  is  what 
gives  our  village  its  character  and  its  name. 
Roumeli  Hissar,  with  the  vowels  pro- 
nounced as  in  French  and  the  accents  on 
the  last  syllable,  means  Greek,  European, 
or  Western  castle,  distinguishing  us  from 
Vol.  XLV.— 75 


the  opposite  village  of  Anadolu  Hissar, 
where  stand  the  ruins  of  Sultan  Bayezid's 
earlier  fortress.  Our  more  ancient  names, 
Byzantine  and  Greek  respectively,  of  Aso- 
maton  and  Hermaion,.  were  buried  under 
Mohammed's  masonry.  To  see  the  two 
stout  towers  facing  each  other  across  a  ra- 
vine, the  polygonal  keep  at  the  water's  edge, 
the  crenelated  walls  and  turrets  climbing 
between  them,  you  would  never  suppose 
that  they  sprang  up  in  about  the  time  of  a 
New  York  apartment  house.  Yet  that  they 
did  so  is  better  attested  than  the  legend  that 
their  arrangement  reproduces  the  Arabic 
letters  of  their  builder's  name.  Having  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  Greek  emperor  to 
put  up  a  hunting  lodge  on  the  Bosphorus, 
Mohammed  proceeded  to  employ  an  army 
of  masons  in  addition  to  his  own  troops, 
with  orders  to  destroy  any  buildings  they 
found  convenient  to  use  for  material.  So  it 
is  that  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  columns, 
the  pieces  of  statues,  the  fragments  of  dec- 
orative brick  and  marble  that  give  so  inter- 
esting a  variety  of  detail  to  the  structure, 
are  a  last  dim  suggestion  of  certain  ancient 
aspects  of  the  neighborhood.  In  three 
months  the  hunting  lodge  was  ready  for 
occupancy,  and  Mohammed  called  it  Cut- 
Throat  Castle — a  play  on  the  Turkish  word 
which  means  both  throat  and  strait.  It  put 
the  Bosphorus  at  his  mercy,  as  a  Venetian 
galley  that  went  to  the  bottom  under  a  big 
stone  cannon-ball  was  the  first  to  testify. 
But  in  spite  of  their  hasty  construction  the 
walls  have  withstood  the  decay  and  the 
earthquakes  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Will  the  same  be  said  of  New  York  apart- 
ment houses  in  the  twenty-fifth  century? 
Powerful  as  the  fortress  was  in  its  day, 
and  interesting  as  it  remains  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  energy  and  resource  of  its 
builder,  it  never  played  a  great  part  in  the 
martial  history  of  the  Ottomans.  The  Bos- 
phorus was  not  then  the  important  highway 
that  it  is  now.  After  the  capture  of  the  city 
the  castle  degenerated  into  a  defensive  gar- 
rison and  a  prison  of  state.   Not  a  few  pas- 
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sages  of  romance  attach  to  that  diminished 
period,  however.  More  than  one  European 
ambassador  spent  a  season  of  repose  within 
its  walls,  during  the  days  when  interna- 
tional law  was  less  finical  on  such  points 
than  it  since  has  grown.  And  it  formed  a 
residence  less  agreeable  than  the  present 
country  embassies,  higher  up  the  Bosphorus, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  account  that  has 
come  down  to  us  of  one  such  vitteggiatura. 
This  was  written  by  a  young  Bohemian 
attache*  who  spent  two  years  of  the  last 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  enforced 
retirement  at  Roumeli  Hissar.  His  name, 
Wenceslas  Wratislaw,  with  those  of  other 
prisoners,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  stone  of 
a  little  chamber  high  in  the  north  tower. 

To-day  the  castle  has  outlived  even  that 
period  of  usefulness.  The  true  cut-throats 
skulk  in  the  bare  hills  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  Sea,  while  the  ambassadors — with 
the  single  exception,  it  is  true,  of  our  own — 
pass  their  summers  in  pleasant  villas  pre- 
sented to  them  by  different  Sultans.  As  for 
the  towers,  they  survive  only  to  add  their 
picturesqueness  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Bosphorus,  to  flaunt  ivy  and  even  sizable 
trees  from  their  battlements,  and  to  afford 
a  habitation  to  bats  and  carrion  crows. 
The  last  vestige  of  military  uses  clinging  to 
them  is  the  pseudo-classic  guard-house 
that  crouches  under  the  waterside  donjon. 
The  walls  at  least  subserve  the  purpose, 
however,  of  sheltering  a  quarter  of  our  vil- 
lage. One  of  our  thoroughfares  enters  the 
double  gate  by  the  north  tower,  descends  a 
break-neck  alley  of  steps  lattice-bordered 
and  hung  with  vine,  pauses  between  a 
fountain,  a  ruined  mosque,  and  a  mon- 
strous mulberry  tree,  and  finally  emerges 
upon  the  quay  by  a  low  arch  that  was  once 
the  boat  entrance  to  the  sea  tower.  There 
is  to  a  prying  foreigner  some  inheritance  of 
other  days  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  hang- 
ing suburb.  They  are  all  of  the  ruling  race, 
and  there  is  about  them  something  en- 
trenched and  aloof.  The  very  dogs  seem  to 
belong  to  an  older,  a  less  tolerant,  dispen- 
sation. The  Constantinople  street  dog, 
notwithstanding  the  reputation  that  litera- 
ture has  attempted  to  fasten  upon  him,  is 
in  general  the  mildest  of  God's  creatures. 
But  the  dog  of  Cut-Throat  Castle  is  quite 
another  character.  He  is  a  distinct  reac- 
tionary, lifting  up  his  voice  against  the  first 
sign  of  innovation.    It  may  be  that  genera- 


tions of  surrounding  walls  have  engendered 
in  him  the  responsibilities  of  a  private  dog. 
At  all  events  he  resents  intrusion  by  day, 
and  by  night  is  capable  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate resistance  thereto. 

Another  memento  of  that  older  time  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  cemetery  lying  under  the  cas- 
tle wall  to  the  south.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  old- 
est Mohammedan  burying  ground  in  Con: 
stantinople,  or  at  least  on  the  European 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  certainly  is  the 
most  romantic,  with  its  jutting  rocks,  its 
ragged  black  cypresses,  its  round  tower  and 
crenelated  wall,  overhanging  a  blue  so  fan- 
cifully cut  by  Asiatic  hills.  It  has,  too,  a 
spicy  odor  quite  its  own,  an  odor  com- 
pounded of  thyme,  of  resinous  woods,  of 
sea  salt,  and  I  know  not  what  aroma  of  an- 
tiquity. But  its  most  precious  characteris- 
tic is  the  grave  informality  it  shares  with 
other  Mohammedan  cemeteries.  There  is 
nothing  about  it  to  remind  one  of  conven- 
tional mourning — no  alignment  of  tombs, 
no  rectilinear  laying  out  of  walks,  no  trim 
landscape  gardening.  It  lies  unwalled  to 
the  world,  the  grave-stones  scattered  as  ir- 
regularly on  the  steep  hillside  as  the  cycla- 
mens that  blossom  there  in  February. 
Many  of  them  have  the  same  brightness  of 
color.  The  tall  narrow  slabs — those  of  the 
men  carved  at  the  top  into  a  fez  or  turban — 
are  often  painted,  with  the  decorative  Ar- 
abic lettering,  or  some  quaint  floral  design, 
picked  out  in  gold.  It  is  another  expression 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  guard-house  sol- 
diers who  so  often  lounge  along  the  water, 
of  the  boy  who  plays  his  pipe  under  a  cy- 
press while  the  village  goats  nibble  among 
the  graves,  of  the  veiled  women  who  preen 
their  silks  among  the  rocks  on  summer 
afternoons.  The  whole  place  is  interfused 
with  that  intimacy  of  life  and  death,  the 
sense  of  which  makes  the  Asiatic  so  much 
more  mature  than  the  European.  The  one 
takes  the  world  as  he  finds  it,  while  the  other 
must  childishly  beat  his  head  against  stone 
walls.  It  is  the  source  of  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  the  two  stocks. 

We  also  love  to  congregate,  or  in  Empe- 
doclean  moods  to  muse  alone,  about  an- 
other old  cemetery.  There,  on  top  of  the 
steep  slope  behind  the  castle,  you  will  often 
see  a  row  of  women,  like  love-birds  contem- 
plating the  universe,  or  a  grave  family  pic- 
nic. There  too,  especially  on  moonlight 
nights,  you  will  not  seldom  hear  voices  up- 
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lifted  in  the  passionate  minor  which  has 
so  compelling  a  charm  for  those  who  know 
it  of  old,  accompanied  perhaps  by  an  oboe 
and  the  strangely  broken  rhythm  of  two 
little  drums.  It  is  the  true  music  for  a  hill- 
top that  is  called  the  Place  of  Martyrs.  The 
victims  of  the  first  skirmish  that  took  place 
during  the  building  of  the  castle  lie  there, 
under  a  file  of  oaks  and  cypresses.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  ridge  a  few  broken  gray 
stones  are  scattered  among  tufts  of  scrub- 
oak  that  soon  give  way  to  the  rounded  bare- 
ness of  the  hillside.  At  the  other  end  newer 
and  more  honorable  graves,  protected  by 
railings,  attend  a  tekke  of  Bektash  der- 
vishes. This  establishment  was  founded  by 
a  companion  of  the  Conqueror.  Moham- 
med gave  him,  as  the  story  goes,  all  the  land 
he  could  see  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  The 
present  sheikh  is  a  descendant  of  the 
founder,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  inherited 
all  the  land  he  can  see.  The  view  from  the 
Place  of  Martyrs  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
Bosphorus.  I  am  not  of  the  company  of 
certain  travellers  in  the  matter  of  that  fa- 
mous strait.  I  have  seen  hills  with  greater 
nobility  of  outline  and  waters  of  a  more  sat- 
isfying blue.  But  when  one  has  made  all 
due  reservations  in  the  interest  of  one's 
private  allegiances  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Bosphorus  is  a  charming  piece  of  water  en- 
closed between  charmingly  moulded  hills. 
It  bends  below  you  like  a  narrow  lake  as 
you  see  it  from  the  Place  of  Martyrs.  The 
two  seas  are  invisible,  but  the  tops  of  the 
nearer  islands  in  the  Marmora  look  over 
the  heights  of  Scutari,  while  behind  them 
rise  the  mountains  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
marble  sea,  the  Bithynian  Olympus  stand- 
ing whitely  over  all. 

Nothing  could  be  more  abrupt  than  the 
contrast  between  the  slopes  facing  each 
other  across  the  busy  waterway,  with  all 
their  picturesque  detail  of  garden,  roof, 
and  minaret,  and  the  plateau  of  which  the 
Bosphorus  is  nothing  but  a  crooked  blue 
crack.  From  the  Place  of  Martyrs  it  rolls 
desolately  away  to  the  west,  almost  without 
a  house  or  a  tree  to  break  its  monotony. 
Gullies  cut  it  here  and  there.  Patches  of 
scrub-oak  darken  its  surface.  Sheep  move 
slowly  across  it,  looking  in  the  distance 
like  maggots  in  a  texture  of  homespun. 
Otherwise  you  would  never  suppose  that 
life  existed  there.  As  you  watch  the  sun  set 
across  those  great  empty  fields  it  is  incredi- 


ble that  somewhere  beyond  them  tilled 
lands  and  swarming  cities  are.  Your  im- 
pression is  not  of  mere  wildness,  however. 
Two  abandoned  stone  windmills  on  a  far- 
off  hill  give  the  note  of  the  impression. 
Such  sileifte  is  the  silence  that  follows  upon 
the  beating  of  many  drums.  You  may  sit 
upon  that  hilltop  in  evening  light  and  drink 
melancholy  like  an  intoxication,  musing 
upon  all  the  change  and  indifference  of  the 
world.  Yet  life  lingers  there  still — life  that 
neither  indifference  nor  change,  nor  time 
nor  ruin  nor  death  can  ever  quite  stamp 
out.  Threads  of  water  creep  through  some 
of  the  dry  gullies,  swelling  after  rain  into 
noisy  brooks.  Above  them  hang  patches  of 
cultivation,  dominated  by  the  general 
brownness  and  bareness,  but  productive  of 
excellent  strawberries  in  the  spring.  That, 
too,  is  when  the  brown  brightens  for  a  litde 
to  green,  while  June  colors  whole  tracts  of 
hillside  with  butcher's  broom  and  the  wild 
rose.  And  then  I  have  said  nothing  of  vio- 
lets, of  crocuses,  of  I  know  not  how  many 
flowers,  scattered  along  certain  lonely  lanes. 
On  the  edge  of  the  village  these  are  paved 
like  streets  and  pleasandy  arched  with  bay 
trees.  In  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines,  also, 
they  have  in  their  season  quite  a  sylvan  air. 
They  lead  to  stony  trails  in  the  open  where 
you  may  meet  a  soldier,  an  Albanian  shep- 
herd, or  a  peasant  in  gay  jacket  and  baggy 
blue  trousers,  wandering  from  nowhere  to 
nowhere. 

But  I  wander  too  far  from  our  village, 
from  that  larger  part  of  it  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  space  must  long  ago  have  pushed 
northward  out  of  the  castle  close  into  the 
underlying  valley.  There  are  those  who 
deprecate  our  streets,  their  many  steps,  the 
manner  of  their  paving,  the  irresoluteness 
with  which  they  proceed  to  their  destined 
ends,  and  the  desultoriness  of  their  illu- 
mination at  night.  I,  however,  am  partial 
to  a  Gothic  irregularity,  and  I  applaud  the 
law  which  admonishes  us  not  to  go  abroad 
two  hours  after  sunset  without  a  lantern.  We 
do  not  take  the  admonition  too  seriously,  but 
there  are  chances  enough  of  breaking  our 
necks  on  moonless  nights  to  maintain  a  mar- 
ket among  us  for  paper  lanterns.  These, 
with  the  candles  flaring  in  front  of  sacred 
tombs  and  the  casual  window  lamplight 
so  pleasingly  criss-crossed  by  lattices,  make 
Whisdernocturnesforusthattheymaynever 
know  who  dwell  in  the  glare  of  electricity. 
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If  I  find  anything  to  deprecate  it  is  the 
tendency  gaining  ground  among  us  to 
depart  from  the  ways  of  our  fathers  in 
the  matter  of  domestic  architecture.  The 
jigsaw  and  the  paintpot  begin  to  exercise 
their  fatal  fascination  upon  us  %ho  were 
so  long  content  with  simple  lines  and  the 
color  of  weathered  wood.  But  the  pert 
gables  of  the  day  are  still  outnumbered  by 
square  old  many-windowed  houses  with 
low-pitched  roofs  of  red  tiles  and  corbelled 
upper  stories  inherited  from  the  Byzan- 
tines. Under  the  eaves  you  will  often  see  a 
decorative  text  from  the  Koran,  framed 
like  a  picture,  which  ensures  the  protection 
of  heaven  better  than  premium  or  policy. 
No  house  is  too  small  to  have  a  garden, 
walled  as  a  garden  should  be,  and  doing 
more  for  the  outsider  by  its  green  sugges- 
tions of  withdrawal  than  by  any  complete 
revelation  of  its  charms.  Few  of  these 
pleasaunces  do  not  enjoy  some  view  of  the 
Bosphorus.  I  know  one  such,  containing  a 
Byzantine  capital  that  makes  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  above  it  throw  as  secular  a  shade 
as  you  please,  so  cunningly  laid  out  at 
length  on  the  hillside  that  the  Bosphorus 
is  a  mere  ornamental  water  of  a  lower  ter- 
race. This  Grand  Canal  of  Constantinople 
enters  bodily  into  certain  thrice  enviable 
yalis  on  the  water's  edge.  Their  windows 
overhang  the  sea,  or  are  separated  from  it 
merely  by  a  narrow  causeway.  And  each 
contains  its  own  marble  basin  for  boats, 
communicating  with  the  open  by  a  water- 
gate  or  by  a  canal  or  tunnel  through  the  quay. 

Distinctively  Turkish  as  the  flavor  of 
our  village  is,  we  yet  resemble  the  city  and 
the  empire  to  which  we  are  tributary  in  the 
variety  of  our  population.  Of  Greeks  there 
are  few.  It  was  perhaps  natural  for  them 
to  flee  the  first  stronghold  of  their  con- 
querors on  this  side  of  the  Bosphorus — if 
they  ever  inhabited  it  in  any  number.  An 
Armenian  quarter,  however,  scrambles  up 
the  north  side  of  the  valley.  You  can  rec- 
ognize the  houses  by  their  lack  of  lattices, 
and  the  priest  by  the  high  conical  crown  of 
his  hat.  There  are  also  Jews,  Albanians, 
Croats,  Macedonians  and  Montenegrins 
among  us,  in  addition  to  nothing  less  exotic 
than  a  small  Anglo-American  colony.  It 
dwells  on  the  upper  fringe  of  habitation, 
the  American  part  of  it  being  connected, 
principally,  with  the  college  founded  by  a 
Mr.  Robert  of  New  York.    The  gray  stone 


buildings  stand  on  a  splendid  terrace  above 
the  south  tower  of  the  castle,  ugly  but  solid 
and  sufficient,  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
some,  to  others  an  example  of  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  the  world,  whereby  above  a 
promontory  once  sacred  to  Hermes,  later 
to  Christian  saints,  and  again  to  Moham- 
med, there  should  fly  to-day  the  flag  of  a 
country  so  distant  as  our  own.  The  con- 
dition on  which  the  flag  flies  is  not  the  least 
picturesque  of  these  picturesque  incongru- 
ities. The  proprietors  from  whom  the 
first  land  was  obtained  were  the  holy  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  law  governing  such  property  the 
college  bound  itself  to  pay  them,  in  addition 
to  the  price  of  purchase,  a  yearly  tribute 
of  some  fourteen  dollars. 

I  might  speak  of  other  public  institu- 
tions flourishing  in  our  midst:  of  the  pri- 
mary school  by  the  waterwhere  you  hear  the 
children  studying  aloud  while  they  rock 
back  and  forth  over  the  Koran;  of  the 
whirling  dervishes  farther  down  the  quay, 
to  whom  laden  wood  boats  throw  out  a  few 
sticks  as  they  tow  up  the  five-mile  current; 
of  the  howling  dervishes,  and  the  clever 
ruse  by  which  they  obtained  their  building; 
of  our  three  mosques — to  say  nothing  of 
the  imam's  mother  of  the  smallest  of  them, 
an  active  yet  beneficent  public  institution 
in  herself,  who,  when  the  American  col- 
lege dug  foundations  for  a  wall  round  a 
slope  long  beloved  by  the  Turkish  ladies, 
threw  her  ample  person  most  literally  into 
the  breach  and  could  only  be  persuaded  to 
retire  therefrom  by  the  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works.  Nor  should  I  pass  over  our  vil- 
lage green,  which  was  once  a  cemetery,  but 
which  is  now  a  common  meeting  place  for 
those  of  us  who  are  happy  enough  to  live 
about  it.  Some  of  us  spend  most  of  our 
time  there,  in  the  company  of  our  wives,  our 
children,  our  horses,  our  donkeys,  and  our 
hens.  Most  notable  among  the  habitues — 
at  least  to  an  alien  eye — is  a  lady  of  African 
descent,  espoused  to  a  meek  Caucasian 
water  carrier  and  the  mother  of  an  infinite 
chocolate-and-cream  progeny.  Her  ardent 
disposition  is  reported  to  have  led  her 
through  many  vicissitudes,  matrimonial 
and  otherwise.  On  one  occasion  it  led  her 
to  scratch  out  the  eyes  of  another  habituie 
of  the  green,  over  some  matter  of  mulber- 
ries. It  is  a  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of 
justice  among  us  that  when  condemned  to 
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a  brief  term  of  imprisonment  she  first  suc- 
ceeded in  postponing  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  I  believe  through  some  expecta- 
tion of  presenting  the  happy  water  carrier 
with  a  new  chocolate-cream,  and  then  in 
causing  her  term  to  be  subdivided,  alter- 
nately languishing  in  dungeons  and  enjoy- 
ing the  society  of  her  family  until  she  had 
paid  the  full  penalty  of  the  law. 

A  larger,  the  true  centre  of  our  municipal 
life,  is  the  charshi  or  market-place.    Very 
notable,  to  the  mind  of  one  admirer,  is  ours 
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among  market-places.  My  admiration  is 
always  divided  between  that  crooked  street 
of  it,  darkened  by  jutting  upper  stories  that 
sometimes  actually  jump  across  it,  wherein 
are  situate  the  principal  shops,  the  minor 
cafe's,  a  fountain  or  two,  and  the  public 
bath,  and  that  adjoining  portion  of  it  which 
lies  open  to  the  sea.  The  latter  certainly 
offers  the  most  facilities  for  the  enjoyment 
of  life.  Indeed  one  end  of  it  is  chiefly 
given  up  to  a  Company  for  the  Promotion 
of  Happiness — if  one  may  so  translate  its 
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Turkish  name — whose  English  steamers 
cany  us  to  town,  seven  miles  away,  or  to 
the  upper  Bosphorus,  as  quickly,  as  regu- 
larly, and  as  comfortably  as  any  company 
I  know.  It  also  does  much  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  those  who  do  not  travel, 
through  the  sociable  employees  of  its  wharf 
and  by  affording  a  picturesque  va  et  vient 
at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  it  does  less  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  the  boatmen  who  await  custom  at 
the  adjacent  wooden  quay.  They  wait  in 
those  trim  little  skiffs,  so  much  neater  than 
anything  of  the  sort  we  see  for  hire  at  home, 
which  have  almost  superseded  caiques  be- 
cause they  hold  more  passengers  with 
greater  comfort.  And  to  one  who  observes 
how  much  of  the  time  they  do  wait,  and  how 
modestly  they  are  remunerated  for  their 
occasional  excursions,  it  is  a  miracle  how 
they  contrive  to  live.  There  is  no  fixed  tar- 
iff. If  you  know  the  ropes  you  pay  two  and 
a  half  piastres,  some  twelve  cents,  to  be 
rowed  across  the  Bosphorus  or  to  the  next 
village.  For  ten  they  will  take  you  almost 
anywhere.  But  they  eke  out  their  incomes 
by  fishing.  We  are  famous  for  our  lobsters 
at  Roume'li  Hissar. 

The  boatmen,  and  others  with   them, 
often  prefer  to  wait  in  certain  agreeable  re- 
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sorts  along  that  same  wooden  platform. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  cafe*  of  the  Arme- 
nian, whose  corner  rakes  the  Company  for 
the  Promotion  of  Happiness.  He  profits 
thereby  not  a  little,  for  when  we  wish  to 
take  a  steamer  we  do  not  always  trouble 
ourselves  to  look  up  the  time-table  before- 
hand. The  Armenian  is  also  a  barber,  and 
in  his  low-ceiled  room  of  many  windows 
you  may  hear,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
banging  backgammon  boards,  the  choicest 
of  conversation.  The  only  thing  I  have 
against  him  is  that  I  have  to  pay  twice  as 
much  for  my  coffee  as  a  customer  who 
wears  a  girdle  and  a  fez. 

A  few  doors  away  dwell  the  Albanians. 
You  may  know  them  by  the  gay  stockings, 
red  embroidered  with  gold,  which  they 
wear  outside  the  tight  white  trousers  of 
their  country.  Theirs  is  the  dispensary  of 
ice-cream  in  summer  and  of  mahalibi  in 
winter — the  latter  being  a  kind  of  corn- 
starch pudding  sprinkled  with  sugar  and 
rose  water.  These  comestibles,  of  which 
their  people  have  a  practical  monopoly, 
they  also  peddle  about  the  streets.  But  it 
is  better  to  partake  of  them  in  their  shop, 
surrounded  by  lithographic  royalties  and 
battle-scenes  of  1870;  and  best  of  all  in 
front  of  it,  sitting  comfortably  in  a  rush- 
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bottomed   chair  while  the    never-ending 
diorama  of  the  Bosphorus  rolls  by. 

In  suggestive  proximity  to  this  estab- 
lishment is  a  Greek  drug  store.  It  might 
be  Venetian,  so  impregnate  is  it  with  the 


within,  that  the  place  rather  gives  you  the 
impression  of  an  operatic  drug  store.  The 
polyglot  youth  in  charge  of  it  stands  at  the 
door  exacdy  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  the 
chorus  on  the  stage  outside  to  give  him  his 


The  lower  arch  leading  to  the  quay. 


sound  and  light  of  water.  For  situation, 
however,  I  never  saw  its  equal  in  Venice. 
It  has  indeed — especially  when  late  sun- 
light warms  the  opposite  shore — so  perfect 
a  view,  the  platform  in  front  of  it  is  so  fav- 
orite a  resort,  the  legend  "La  Science  est 
Longue,  mais  la  Vie  Courte,"  curls  with 
such  levity  about  a  painted  Hippocrates 


cue;  and  you  cannot  help  asking  yourself 
whether  there  be  anything  in  the  porcelain 
jars  about  him. 

I  have  spoken  with  unbridled  admira- 
tion of  our  market-place  and  its  two  main 
branches.  How  shall  I  now  speak  ad- 
miringly enough  of  the  square  with  which 
they  both  communicate  and  which  unites 
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in  itself  the  richness  of  their  charms  ?  It  is 
not  a  square  in  any  geometric  sense.  It  is 
a  broad  stone  quay  of  irregular  width, 
tree-shaded,  awning-hung,  festooned  with 
vines  and  fish-nets,  adorned  of  a  flat-topped 


uresque  activities.  Here  commerce  goes 
forward,  both  settled  and  itinerant,  with 
loud  and  leisurely  bargaining.  Here  the 
cantardji  exercises  his  function  of  weighing 
the  freights  unloaded  by  the  picture-book 


A  view  of  the  market-place. 


fountain  whose  benches  are  a  superior 
place  of  contemplation,  bordered  by  a 
quaintly  broken  architecture  of  shops, 
cafes,  and  dwellings,  and  watched  upon  by 
a  high  white  minaret.  It  is  not  subject  to 
the  intermittent  bustle  of  the  Company  for 
the  Promotion  of  Happiness,  but  it  carries 
on  its  own  more  deliberate  and  more  pict- 


boats  at  the  quay.  The  head-quarters  of 
one  of  them  is  here,  in  a  deep  arch  over  the 
water.  This  is  the  bazaar  caique,  that  goes 
early  in  the  morning  to  the  Golden  Horn 
for  the  transport  of  such  freight  and  pas- 
sengers as  do  not  care  to  patronize  the  more 
expensive  Company  for  the  Promotion  of 
Happiness — a  huge  rowboat  with  an  in- 
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curving  beak  and  a  high  stern,  to  pull 
whose  oars  the  rowers  drop  from  their  feet 
to  their  backs.  And  here  is  also  the  head- 
quarters of  the  hamals,  most  indispensable 
of  men.    These  are  Asiatic  peasants  who 


and  rousing  us  with  blood-curdling  yells 
if  so  much  as  a  hencoop  burn  down  at  the 
Islands  twenty  miles  away.  They  likewise 
act  as  town  criers;  and  during  the  holy 
month  of  Ramazan  they  beat  us  up  with 


Another  view  of  the  market-place. 


combine  with  many  others  the  offices  of 
carts  and  carters  in  flatter  towns.  They 
carry  our  furniture  and  fuel  from  the  water 
on  their  backs.  They  chop  our  wood,  to 
saw  it  being  what  they  refuse.  They  keep 
guard  of  our  houses  when  we  go  away. 
They  patrol  our  streets  at  night,  knocking 
the  hour  with  their  clubs  on  the  pavement 


drums  early  enough  in  the  morning  to  be 
through  breakfast  by  the  time  you  can  tell 
a  black  hair  from  a  white.  They  are  a 
strong,  a  faithful,  even — if  you  choose  to 
expend  a  little  sentiment  upon  them — a 
pathetic  race,  living  in  exile  without  wife  or 
child,  sending  money  home  as  they  earn  it, 
going  to  their  "countries"  only  at  long  in- 
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tervals,  and  settling  there  when  they  are  too    to  settle  in  the  city  of  the  Sultans.   I  have 
old  to  work  for  their  guild.  no  means  of  knowing  how  persuasive  these 

Altogether  a  man  might  spend  his  days  may  be,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  over- 
in  that  square  and  be  the  better  for  it.  As  a  whelming  a  proportion  of  the  less  skilled 
matter  of  fact  a  surprising 
number  of  us  find  it  possible 
to  do  so,  sipping  coffee, 
smoking  cigarettes  or  water- 
pipes,  and  watching  life  slip 
by  on  the  strong  blue  cur- 
rent of  the  Bosphorus.  And 
as  I  sit  there  too,  treated  al- 
ways with  a  charming  court- 
liness yet  somehow  made  to 
feel  the  vanity  of  thanking 
God  that  I  am  not  as  other 
ghiaours  are,  I  often  ask  my- 
self how  these  things  maybe. 
In  other  parts  of  the  world 
people  enjoy  no  such  leisure 
unless  they  have  rents  or  an 
indifference  as  to  going  to 
destruction.  In  Roumeli 
Hissar  we  neither  go  to  de- 
struction  nor  have  rents. 
The  case  may  be  connected 
with  the  theory  that  all  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople 
are  guests  of  its  ruler.  We 
are  not  subject  to  military 
duty,  we  are  exempt  from 
certain  burdens  of  taxation, 
and  other  inducements  are 

Offered  those  Of  the  true  faith  Albanian  ice-cream  vendor. 
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labor  of  the  place  is  performed  by  outsiders 
— witness  the  Greek  shopkeepers  of  our  vil- 
lage, the  Albanian  sweet  vendors,  and  the 
hernials.  The  case  at  all  events  is  not  with- 
out its  charm.  We  may  not  accomplish 
great  things  in  the  world.    We  may  not  per- 


form memorable  services  for  state  or  hu- 
manity. We  may  not  create  works  that  shall 
carry  our  names  down  the  generations.  But 
we  five.  We  enjoy  the  sun,  we  taste  each 
others  society,  and  we  are  little  troubled 
for  the  morrow.    Could  life  be  more  ? 


ROSE  AND  JASMINE 

By  Madison  Cawein 

I  II 


TtosES,  in  the  garden  old, 
Glorious  with  ephemeral  gold, 
Blooming  by  the  old  stone-wall, 
Did  her  touch  give  you  this  scent  ?- 
Lincoln  then  was  President — 
As,  white-gowned  for  mask  or  ball, 
With  her  lover  here  she  went. 
In  your  fragrance  now,  almost, 
I  could  swear  I  see  her  ghost 
Rise,  as  beautiful  as  sweet; 
Mid  your  blossoms  catch  the  beat 
Of  her  happy  heart  and  feet 
As  when  here  they  used  to  meet, 
Lovers  young,  who  now  are  cold, 

Now  are  cold, 
looses,  in  the  garden  old. 


Jasmine,  blooming  overhead, 
Deep-embowering  porch  and  shed, 
Framing  in  one  windowsill, 
Was  it  here,  on  you,  she  leant? — 
Lincoln  then  was  President — 
And  from  her  sad  eyes  and  still 
Did  you  learn  that  look?  she  sent 
Through  your  blossoms,  very  far, 
To  the  southmost  seat  of  war. 
Mid  your  branches,  starry  there, 
I  can  see  them  now,  I  swear, 
Filled  with  weeping  and  despair, 
As  when  there  she  leaned  in  prayer 
For  the  lover,  long  since  dead, 

Long  since  dead, 
Jasmine,  blooming  overhead. 
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THE  CARROLLS'  MILLIONAIRE  TENANT 

By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams 

Illustrations   by  W.   Sherman  Potts 


"  T  think  of  strangers  liv- 

ng  in  our  house!     Using 
>ur  pretty  things,  sleeping 
n  our  beds — why,  the 
rery  thought  of  it  is  dread- 
Ail!"     Mrs.  Carroll  shud- 
dered and  looked  fondly  about  the  beloved 
studio  and  out  through  the  vista  of  soft- 
toned  rooms,  as  mellow  and  sweet  as  if  the 
house   had  found  itself  a  hundred  years 
ago  instead  of  only  having  been  completed 
within  a  twelvemonth. 

"But,  Molly,  it's  only  for  a  week," 
urged  her  husband,  "and  we  want  to  get 
away  anyhow.  I  must  go  and  paint  those 
sand-dunes  before  the  color  changes.  Be- 
sides we  always  hate  this  place  when  the 
horse  show  is  on  at  the  country  club.  It's 
such  a  bore — none  of  the  fun  and  all  of  the 
bother  and  expense  of  a  house  full  of  guests. 
Oh,  we  always  say  we  won't  have  any  peo- 
ple this  time,  but  we  always  do." 
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"  Couldn't  we  close  the  house  up,  Fred, 
without  renting  it?"  she  asked.  To  her 
the  home  was  a  very  personal  matter — be- 
cause she  was  a  woman.  To  the  man,  it  was 
merely  a  beautiful  thing  he  had  created — 
because  he  was  an  artist.  Now  he  was  in- 
terested in  creating  other  beautiful  things. 

"Then  where  are  we  going  to  find  the 
money  for  going  away  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You 
know  how  hard  up  we  are.  The  house 
has  put  us  in  this  hole;  the  house  has  got 
to  pull  us  out." 

Now,  if  they  had  only  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  an  agent  they  would  have  saved 
themselves  a  lot  of  annoyance  and  have 
got  a  great  deal  better  rental.  But  the 
Carrolls  were  new  at  the  business  of  letting 
houses  and,  moreover,  they  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  putting  their  house  in  the  market 
publicly.  It  seemed  rather  vulgar;  Mrs. 
Carroll  felt  as  if  they  were  disgraced  enough 
as  it  was.     "Nonsense,"  said   Fred,   "I 
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don't  mind  people's  knowing  that  we're 
hard  up.  It  isn't  as  if  we  were  in  business; 
there  the  measure  of  success  is  the  amount 
of  money  you  make;  in  art — some  of  the 
best  are  the  least  well  off. " 

All  the  same  Carroll  took  particular 
pains  to  mention  at  the  club,  "  We  are  go- 
ing away,  anyhow — my  wife  hates  the  tur- 
moil and  fatigue  of  horse-show  week — so 
if  you  know  of  any  nice  people  tell  them 
that  you  know  of  a  nice  house  with  sixteen 
rooms  and  three  baths." 

And  Mrs.  Carroll  took  pains  to  tell 
callers  over  her  pretty  tea-table,  "We  are 
going  away,  anyhow — Fred  hates  the  tur- 
moil and  fatigue  of  horse-show  week — so 
if  you  know  of  any  nice  people  tell  them 
that  you  know  of  a  nice  house  with  six- 
teen rooms  and  three  baths." 


II 


They  thought  it  would  be  a  lady,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  man,  a  brisk  young  man 
with  eye-glasses  and  an  incisive  manner. 
He  introduced  himself  as  secretary  to  Mr. 
Sterling,  and  he  said  he  would  like  to  see 
the  house. 

They  had  understood  vaguely  that  pro- 
spective tenants  liked  to  look  at  houses  be- 
fore agreeing  to  take  them — even  when 
they  were  unusually  charming  houses  with 
sixteen  rooms  and  three  baths.  They 
themselves  had  always  looked  at  houses  be- 
fore taking  them  in  the  old  dreary  days  of 
renting;  but  they  never  before  appreciated 
how  it  felt  to  have  a  businesslike  eye 
fasten  upon  their  intimate  possessions  and 
appraise  their  worth.  They  felt  that  the 
young  man  was  inwardly  scowling  at  every- 
thing in  sight  and  they  hated  him  for  it — 
the  more  so  because  he  seemed  to  be  ur- 
banely endeavoring  to  conceal  his  con- 
tempt under  an  indulgent  appreciation.  As 
if  such  as  he  could  appreciate  their  things! 

"The  ceilings  are  rather  low,  are  they 
not?"  asked  the  brisk  young  man  with  a 
gracious  smile. 

"Yes,  very  low,"  answered  Carroll,  also 
smiling  as  he  recalled  the  fight  with  the 
architect  to  secure  those  low  ceilings, 
"  would  you  like  to  look  at  the  bedrooms?  " 
The  ceilings  were  still  lower  upstairs. 
("  Don't  you  go  up,"  he  whispered  apart  to 
his  wife,  "  it's  bad  enough  for  me  to  have 
to  do  this.") 
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But  though  Mrs.  Carroll's  pretty  cheeks 
were  flushed  and  she  felt  inclined  to  order 
the  stranger  out  of  the  house,  she  was 
afraid  that  Fred  might  forget  to  show  off 
the  linen  closet,  her  particular  pride,  so  she 
tagged  along  behind,  walking  on  tiptoe. 

Carroll,  feeling  like  a  guide  at  the  Louvre, 
was  saying,  "This  is  the  day-nursery." 

"I  see,"  said  the  young  man. 

"This  is  the  night-nursery,"  said  Car- 
roll. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  young  man. 

"And  here  is  the  linen  closet,"  put  in 
Mrs.  Carroll. 

"Ah,  a  fine,  large  one,"  said  the  young 
man.  He,  too,  was  embarrassed,  to  tell 
the  truth.  This  was  an  unaccustomed  job 
for  Mr.  Sterling's  secretary. 

Then  they  went  through  the  other  rooms, 
but  instead  of  admiring  her  dainty  cur- 
tains, Mrs.  Carroll  felt  sure  that  he  was 
making  mental  notes  of  the  place  where  the 
children  had  set  the  rug  on  fire  and  of  the 
evident  fact  that  her  dressing-table  was, 
after  all,  pretty  small. 

The  ordeal  was  soon  over  and  the  young 
man  was  downstairs  again  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand  ready  to  go. 

"  And — what  did  you  say  the  rent  was  ?  " 
he  was  asking.  At  this  point  Mrs.  Carroll 
fled  abruptly. 

Her  husband  cleared  his  throat  and 
said,  "Two  hundred  dollars,"  feeling  sure 
that  the  businesslike  young  man  would 
think  it  too  much. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  other  houses  which 
hadn't  sixteen  rooms  and  three  baths  were 
renting  for  double  that  amount.  Carroll 
did  not  know  this,  but  the  young  man  did. 

"Ah,  I  see,"  he  said.  "Well,  I'll  tele- 
graph you  Mr.  Sterling's  decision  in  the 
morning." 

"By  the  way,"  said  Carroll,  "may  I 
ask  what  Mr.  Sterling  it  is?" 

"Charles  F.  Sterling,"  said  the  other, 
and  paused  to  watch  the  effect. 

But  there  was  no  effect;  because  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Sterling,  though  a  very  great 
millionaire,  was  a  very  recent  one — so 
recent  that  he  had  not  yet  begun  gathering 
pictures. 

The  Carrolls  had  reached  that  stage  of 
their  married  career  when  wedding  gifts 
have  become  old  and  sparse.  Accordingly 
they  overdrew  their  account  at  the  bank 
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and  invested  some  of  the  prospective  two 
hundred  dollars  in  a  new  set  of  china — the 
blue  onion  pattern,  a  favorite  of  theirs. 
"  We  need  a  new  set  anyway,"  said  Carroll. 

"And,  now,  they  can't  complain  that 
they  haven't  enough  dishes,"  said  Mrs. 
Carroll  with  housewifely  pride.  "  And  we'll 
turn  the  key  on  the  dining-room  china 
closet  so  they  can't  get  at  great-grand- 
mother Carter's  Spode." 

"Why  not  hide  them  in  the  attic?"  sug- 
gested Fred. 

"Because  then  they  couldn't  see  them!" 
said  Molly  shamelessly,  and  they  both 
laughed. 

They  were  rather  short  on  dining-room 
chairs,  since  the  children  had  taken  to 
playing  steamboat  with  them. 

"This  is  a  good  excuse  to  get  those  two 
in  the  window  of  the  little  shop  in  Fourth 
Avenue,"  urged  Fred  daringly. 

"Do  you  think  we  can  spare  the 
money?"  asked  his  frugal  wife — but  her 
eyes  brightened. 

"  Our  trip  to  the  shore  can't  possibly  cost 
two  hundred  dollars,"  he  returned,  trying 
to  look  practical. 

They  got  the  chairs.  And  while  mak- 
ing the  purchase,  they  happened  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  pair  of  the  most  charmingly 
tarnished  candlesticks,  a  remarkable  green 
which  would  tone  in  beautifully  with  the 
living  room.  To  be  sure,  they  already  had 
dozens  of  candlesticks  but  none  like  these. 
They  felt  that  they  really  needed  them, 
especially  as  the  antique  dealer  said  that 
another  customer  was  coming  back  for 
them  next  Wednesday. 

"Now,  unpractical  people,"  they  told 
themselves  as  they  marched  off  with  the 
candlesticks  under  Fred's  arms,  "would 
have  been  lured  into  buying  that  piece  of 
jade,  but  we  weren't!" 

They  felt  so  pleased  with  their  self- 
restraint  that  they  purchased  a  half  dozen 
heavy  colonial  cut-glass  goblets.  "The 
Sterlings  will  need  more  goblets  than  we 
have,  anyway,"  she  said  apologetically. 

"  Of  course  they  will,"  echoed  Fred  de- 
fiantly. "  We  mustn't  be  skimpy.  We  know 
how  it  is  to  have  a  skimpy  landlord." 

As  the  momentous  day  approached  there 
was  a  busy  time  in  the  Carroll  house. 
Molly  cut  her  engagement  to  pour  tea  at 
the  club  house  and  Fred  had  to  stop  work, 
for  even  the  studio,  the  one  untidy  spot  in 


the  otherwise  immaculate  house,  was  being 
scrubbed  and  waxed  and  polished  until  it 
shone.  Molly's  regular  staff  was  aug- 
mented by  two  extra  cleaning- women — two 
hundred  dollars  would  be  more  than 
ample  to  pay  for  this — and  certain  electric- 
light  fixtures  were  repaired  which  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  out  of  order  for  months, 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  consumption  of 
electricity. 

"This  is  a  great  thing  for  the  Carroll 
family,"  said  Fred;  "we  not  only  get  a 
profitable  sketching  trip  out  of  the  Sterlings 
but  they  are  putting  our  house  in  such 
good  shape  for  us." 

"I  am  going  to  have  everything  ready 
well  in  advance,"  said  Molly,  surveying  her 
work  with  considerable  satisfaction,  "and 
then  disappear  before  they  arrive.  I  am 
reconciled  to  their  coming,  because  it 
means  so  much  for  you,  dear — if  I  only 
don't  have  to  see  them.     I  hate  them." 

"And  yet  we  really  oughtn't  to  hate 
them,"  mused  Fred,  who  was  quite  broad- 
minded,  "  they're  giving  us  a  chance  to  go 
and  paint  sand-dunes." 

"But  they  are  going  to  use  our  things!" 
Molly  reminded  him. 

"We  invited  them  to  do  so,"  returned 
Fred  judiciously;  "so  they  aren't  alto- 
gether to  blame." 

"I  hate  them  all  the  same,"  said  Molly 
obstinately. 

"Molly,"  whispered  Fred,  "I  do,  too!" 
And  .for  this  unchristian  sentiment  Molly 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed 
him. 

Ill 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  feminine 
members  of  the  Sterling  family,  their  days 
not  being  occupied  in  Wall  Street,  took  it 
into  their  heads  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  run  out  in  the  machine  in  the  morn- 
ing instead  of  waiting  for  the  afternoon 
train,  which  would  bring  the  old  man  and 
the  other  heavy  luggage.  They  could 
lunch  at  the  club  and  spend  the  afternoon 
on  the  links. 

Mrs.  Carroll,  with  an  apron  on  and  all 
unconscious  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
was  caressingly  dusting  certain  precious 
possessions  never  entrusted  to  the  unap- 
preciative  touch  of  the  servants.  There 
was,  for  instance,  a  mediaeval  salt-holder 
of  marble,  which  they  had  brought  back 
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from  Italy,  an  odd  thing  with  interesting 
relief  work  almost  worn  smooth  by  count- 
less generations  of  handling.  They  kept 
it  on  a  table  in  the  living-room,  as  a  com- 
bination paper-weight  and  ash-holder,  be- 
cause the  vague  carving  was  very  beautiful 
and  shadowy  with  the  reading-lamp  shining 
down  upon  it.  There  was  also  a  bit  of 
Venetian  mosaic  work  which,  after  holding 
together  for  centuries  in  Italy,  was  finding 
an  American  Boynton  furnace  too  much 
for  it.  These  and  other  sacred  idols  she 
was  handling  with  the  deftness  and  devo- 
tion displayed  in  bathing  her  babies. 
She  was  singing  the  same  cooing  song  she 
sung  to  them. 

Hearing  an  automobile  snorting  up  the 
drive,  she  ran,  still  in  her  apron,  to  the  door, 
expecting  to  see  her  brother,  who  often 
came  out  to  play  tennis,  and  lunched  with 
them  when  he  did  so.  Her  smile  of  sisterly 
welcome  changed  to  a  look  of  consterna- 
tion when  she  beheld  three  strange  ladies 
in  the  tonneau  of  a  new  and  shining  car. 

"  Will  you  ask  Mrs.  Carroll  if  it  would  be 
convenient  to  let  Mrs.  Sterling  leave  some 
hand-baggage  here  until  this  afternoon  ?" 
asked  the  eldest  of  the  three  ladies.  The 
ladies  also  looked  new  and  shining. 

"They  think  that  I  am  a  maid,"  said 
Mrs.  Carroll  to  herself  with  an  inward 
smile.  "  Mrs.  Carroll  is  not  at  home,"  she 
said,  feeling  herself  blush;  "but  you  may, 
of  course,  leave  your  things." 

They  began  handing  them  to  her.  This 
made  her  blush  still  more  but  she  took 
them. 

"Mamma,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  "if 
they've  gone  already,  let's  get  out  and  see 
what  the  house  is  like." 

Mrs.  Carroll  put  down  the  bags.  "I 
believe  Mrs.  Carroll  was  not  expecting  you 
quite  so  early,"  she  said,  "the  house  is 
hardly  ready." 

"Oh,  that  doesn't  matter,"  said  Mrs. 
Sterling  graciously,  "we'll  understand," 
and  by  this  time  they  were  descending,  the 
man  in  front  with  the  chauffeur,  who  after- 
wards proved  to  be  their  steward,  having 
jumped  out  to  help  them. 

"Isn't  it  a  cunning  little  house!"  said 
one  of  the  daughters,  a  great  strapping 
girl,  as  she  brushed  past  the  small  owner  of 
the  little  house,  who  didn't  think  it  little  at 
all.     (Sixteen  rooms  and  three  baths.) 

"Just  like  some  of  those  lodges  we  saw 


in  England,"  replied  the  other,  not  quite 
so  strapping,  girl.  "See,  they  have  vines 
and  diamond  panes  and  everything.  Oh, 
there's  a  sun-dial,  too.  I  want  to  look  at  the 
sun-dial."    So  she,  at  least,  ran  out  again. 

The  others,  however,  had  gone  on  in  and 
there  was  nothing  for  Molly  to  do  but  to 
follow  meekly  behind. 

"It's  real  cozy,"  said  Mrs.  Sterling, 
looking  about  with  a  kindly  expression, 
while  Molly  shuddered  impotently.  She 
particularly  loathed  the  word  "cozy"  even 
without  the  "real,"  and  even  when  not 
applied  to  her  home. 

"Could  we  take  a  look  upstairs?"  asked 
the  daughter. 

"Mrs.  Carroll  would  much  prefer  your 
waiting  until  she  is  ready  to  receive  you," 
said  Mrs.  Carroll  with  that  quiet  dignity 
which  made  the  tradesmen  quake. 

But  the  Sterlings  did  not  quake;  they 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  ser- 
vants, even  haughty  ones.  "  Oh,  we  won't 
mind  its  being  tossed  up,"  said  Mrs. 
Sterling. 

"But  Mrs.  Carroll  will,"  said  that  lady 
decisively. 

Mrs.  Sterling  knew  a  language  which  ap- 
pealed to  all  servants,  even  the  most  su- 
perior. "  Mrs.  Carroll  needn't  know  any- 
thing about  it,"  she  said,  and  placing  a  coin 
on  the  newkl  post  under  Molly's  pretty 
chin,  she  marched  serenely  up  the  stairs, 
commenting  on  the  pictures  on  the  way. 

For  a  moment  Molly  was  too  much  as- 
tonished to  speak,  then  turning  to  the  man- 
servant, who  was  carrying  in  the  wraps, 
"Remove  that!"  she  commanded  haugh- 
tily, pointing  to  the  twenty-five-cent  piece 
on  the  newel-post  as  if  it  were  a  spider. 

"Sure!"  said  the  man,  and  he  removed 
it  effectively.  The  grave  respect  of  man- 
ner which  he  had  shown  towards  his 
mistress  had  disappeared  now  that  she  had 
gone  upstairs,  and  he  ogled  Molly  with 
smiling  impudence.  Her  indignation  gave 
way  to  something  like  fright.  She  looked 
out  into  the  dining-room  lined  with  pictures 
of  ancestors — but  they  couldn't  have  helped 
her  even  if  they  had  been  the  originals  in- 
stead of  merely  the  photographs  of  family 
portraits.  She  glanced  up  the  stairs — but 
she  couldn't  appeal  to  those  people.  So  in 
a  panic  she  turned  and  bolted  out  of  her 
own  house. 

Half  way  down  the  drive  she  met  Fred  re- 
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turning  from  the  village  with  a  package  of 
coat-hangers.    He  was  whistling  carelessly. 

"They've  come!"  she  cried,  wild-eyed 
and  panting.  "They're  in  our  house, 
they're  upstairs! "  You  might  have  thought 
that  she  referred  to  the  Indians  that  had 
harassed  some  of  those  same  ancestors. 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  asked  Fred.  "Where 
are  you  going?" 

"I'm  going  away — anywhere !  I  '11  never 
come  back." 

"  If  that's  the  case,"  said  Fred,  "  I'd  take 
off  my  apron  and  put  on  a  hat,  if  I  were  you . " 

"My  hat's  up  there!  They  are  there! 
And  there's  a  button  off  my  coat,  too. 
They'll  see  it !  They  didn't  give  me  time  to 
sew  it  on."  And  she  told  him  the  whole 
story,  but  as  Fred  did  not  seem  to  take  it 
very  tragically  she  was  also  able  to  laugh 
by  the  time  she  had  finished. 

"We'll  live  it  down  in  time,"  he  said. 
"Suppose  you  give  me  that  apron  and  I'll 
sneak  around  and  give  it  to  Laura  with 
these  coat-hangers  and  tell  her  to  get  our 
things  and  bring  them  down  to  the  Parkers'. 
We'll  have  to  wait  there  till  train  time." 

The  Parkers  kept  a  very  respectable  and 
rather  expensive  boarding-house  across  the 
meadow  from  the  Carrolls.  "  Luckily  our 
trunk  has  gone  on  ahead."  The  children, 
it  may  be  added,  had  been  shipped  with  the 
nurse  to  their  grandmother's  the  day  before. 

A  few  minutes  later  Carroll  joined  his 
wife  on  the  Parker  porch.  She  was  gazing 
nervously  across  the  meadow  at  her  be- 
loved desecrated  home.  "Never  mind," 
said  Fred  comfortingly,  "think  of  the 
wonderful  color  on  those  dunes!  Think  of 
the  fine  walks  and  drives  we'll  have  in  the 
afternoons!" 

"Let's  take  the  first  train,"  said  Molly. 
"  I  want  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  house  at 
once.     It's  awful!" 

"So  do  I,"  said  Fred;  "but  we  haven't 
got  our  money  yet,  and,  you  know,  we've 
overdrawn  our  account  at  the  bank!" 

"Here  comes  Laura  with  our  things," 
announced  Molly,  jumping  up  as  the  fat 
figure  of  the  ancient  negress  waddled  into 
view.  "  Perhaps  they've  sent  the  check  by 
Laura.  We  always  paid  our  rent  in  ad- 
vance." 

Laura  had  no  check,  but  she  had  a  mes- 
sage from  the  steward.  He  wanted  to 
know    how    the    kitchen    range    worked. 

^ura,  not  understanding  that  kind,  said 


she  would  ask  her  mistress  to  come  and 
show  him.  The  Carroll's  cook  had  been 
sent  away  immediately  after  breakfast  for 
a  week's  vacation  (at  full  pay). 

"Indeed,  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort!" 
declared  Mrs.  Carroll  with  a  glance  at  her 
husband. 

"Tell  him  it's  a  French  range,"  said 
Carroll  with  a  humorous  twinkle,  "the 
kind  all  the  best  chefs  use." 

"And  when  their  cook  arrives,"  put  in 
Mrs.  Carroll,  relenting,  "  if  he  doesn't  un- 
derstand it,  tell  him  where  he  can  find  our 
cook." 

"Who  is  Irish,"  remarked  Fred  paren- 
thetically. 

"By  the  way,  Laura,"  asked  Mrs.  Car- 
roll, hesitatingly,  "I  hope — do  the  ladies 
seem  to  like  the  house?" 

"'Deed,  m'm,  I  ain't  heard  dem  say, 
but  when  dey  looked  in  de  studio  dey  begun 
laughin'  fit  to  kill  when  dey  looked  at  de 
picture  Mr.  Fred  made  of  Miss  Molly." 

"Laughed,  did  they?"  snorted  Fred, 
sitting  up;  "what  do  they  know  about 
painting!" 

"'Deed,  I  don't  know,  suh,"  said  the 
darky  departing.  "  All  I  know  is  dat  dey 
kept  on  gigglin'.  '  Mamma's  always  mak- 
in'  brakes,'  said  one  of  de  young  ladies  to 
de  other.  Den  dey  goes  off  in  de  automo- 
bile.    I  don't  know  what  dey  meant." 

Molly  did.  She  looked  at  her  husband 
and  blushed. 

In  a  little  while  Laura  came  back  again. 
She  reported  that  the  other  servants  had  now 
arrived,  a  second  man  and  three  maids, 
and  that  the  steward  wanted  to  know  if 
Mrs.  Carroll  would  kindly  give  him  the 
key  to  the  dining-room  china-closet,  so  that 
he  could  get  at  the  rest  of  the  dishes. 

"  Didn't  you  show  him  the  whole  set  of 
hew  ones  in  addition  to  the  old  ones  in  the 
butler's  pantry?"  asked  Mrs.  Carroll. 

Laura  said  that  she  had,  but  that  they 
were  not  enough  for  the  Sterlings. 

"We  can't  let  them  have  the  Spode!" 
cried  Molly,  aghast,  looking  at  her  husband 
for  support. 

"Laura,"  said  Fred,  "those  dishes  be- 
longed to  a  great-grandmother,  and M 

"Yessuh,  I  told  him  so,  suh;  but  he 
says  he  don't  mind  dere  being  ole  fashioned 
— it's  only  for  a  week." 

"  Considerate  of  him,"  laughed  Fred  to 
his  wife. 
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"And,"  continued  Laura,  "he  will  re- 
place all  dey  breaks." 

"  A  dozen  Mr.  Sterlings  could  not  replace 
those  plates,"  broke  out  Molly  indignantly. 

"What'll  I  tell  him,  m'm?" 

"Oh,  let  him  have  the  keys,"  flung  out 
Fred  in  irritation.  "Let  'em  have  every- 
thing.    What's  the  use!" 

"And  then,  Laura,  please  go  home," 
put  in  Mrs.  Carroll.     "  I  don't  want  you  to 
stay  there  any  longer." 
Vol.  XL V.— 78 


Laura  looked  at  the  ground.  "  I  prom- 
ised to  stay  and  help  'em  clean  up.  He  says 
Mrs.  Sterling's  a  most  particular  lady." 

"  Clean  up !  Why,  you've  been  cleaning 
up  for  three  days,"  said  Molly,  outraged  in 
her  housewifely  pride;  "didn't  you  tell 
him  that?"    Molly's  lip  began  to  tremble. 

"  Well,  no  m'm,  he  offered  me  two  dollars 
to  stay  and — I  need  the  money."  Laura 
showed  her  white  teeth  in  a  broad  grin. 
"But  I  told  him,"  she  made  haste  to  add, 
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wagging  her  head  with  the  true  negro  re- 
tainer's loyalty,  "that  you  was  just  as  fine 
a  lady  and  just  as  particular  as  his  missus, 
even  if  you  does  sleep  in  a  white-enamel 
bed." 

Molly  looked  up.  "What's  this  about 
the  beds!"  she  asked. 

"  Nothing  only  he  says  that  at  all  the 
Sterlings'  houses  even  de  help  has  better 
beds  den  yourn.  Dey  are  movin'  yourn  up 
to  de  servants'  flo'  for  de  steward  to  sleep  ip, 
an'  de  ole-fashioned  four-poster  is  goin'  to 
be  for  the  missus." 

"Laura,"  said  Mr.  Carroll  no  longer  joc- 
ular, "tell  that  man  that  Mrs.  Carroll's  bed 
is  not  to  be  used  by  any  of  Mr.  Sterling's 
servants — no  matter  how  many  he  has!" 

"  Yessuh,"  said  Laura  chuckling.  "  An' 
don't  you  worry,  Miss  Molly,  you're  my 
people,  an'  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  let  dose  new 
people  hurt  nothin'  o' "yourn,"  she  added 
as  she  took  her  deliberate  departure. 

Somehow  Molly  derived  a  great  deal  of 
solace  from  this.  Along  with  the  indignity 
of  the  situation,  she  felt  that,  at  least,  she 
had  one  thing  that  millions  could  not  buy, 
and  that  was  personal  affection  and  loyalty 
from  her  servants. 

In  a  little  while  Laura  was  back  again. 

"Now, what  is  it!"  thought  Mrs.  Carroll. 

"  De  steward,  he's  sot  de  second  man  to 
paintin'  de  scratched  places  on  your  bed, 
m'm.  Mrs.  Sterling's  a  most  particular 
lady,  he  says." 

Molly  made  no  comment  but  to  drum 
on  the  floor  with  her  foot. 

"  What  of  it  ?"  asked  Fred. 

"Nothin',  only  I  thought  I'd  better  tell 
you  he's  usin'  your  paints,  suh." 

"  What! "  cried  Fred  springing  out  of  his 
chair. 

"  He  says  he'll  only  use  a  few  cents'  worth 
and  he'll  pay  double  if  you  object.  Dem's 
his  very  words." 

"Object!"  shouted  Fred.  "I  don't 
allow  anybody  to  monkey  around  in  my 
studio,  not  even  Mrs.  Carroll.  You  ought 
to  have  told  him  that,  Laura." 

"  But  he's  not  doin'  it  in  de  studio.  Dey 
turned  your  studio  into  a  servants9  dining- 
room!" 

Carroll  grabbed  his  hat  with  a  muttered 
oath,  but  was  restrained  by  his  wife.  "  Don't 
go  near  the  horrid  things,"  she  implored 
him. 

Fred  hesitated,  mopped  his  brow,  sat 


down  again,  and  smiled.  "I  was  only 
wondering,"  he  said  in  a  changed  tone,  "if 
they  wouldn't  like  the  key  to  the  trunk 
where  our  love-letters  are.  They  might  like 
them  to  start  the  fires  with.  They  could 
easily  pay  double  for  what  they  are  worth, 
you  know." 

But  Molly  did  not  laugh.  The  chagrin 
and  horror  of  the  whole  affair  swept  over 
her,  and  tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes.  She 
might  be  able  to  live  this  down  in  time,  but 
she  would  never  forget  it.  Life  would 
never  be  as  pure  and  sweet  again. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Fred,  "the  old  man 
will  arrive  soon  and  then  he'll  send  the 
check  by  Laura,  and,"  he  added  seeing 
that  Molly  refused  to  be  comforted,  "  we'll 
stop  off  on  the  way  through  town  and  for- 
get all  about  everything  in  a  grand  cele- 
bration— we'll  have  a  bully  dinner  and  then 
go  to  the  theatre  afterwards." 

But  though  the  old  man  came  that  even- 
ing, no  check  was  sent,  because  his  sec- 
retary attended  to  such  trifling  affairs,  and 
his  secretary  was  in  town.  So  the  Carrolls 
ate  a  miserable  dinner  at  the  Parkers'  and 
spent  the  night  in  a  stuffy  room  there,  the 
better  rooms  having  already  been  engaged 
in  advance  by  people  arriving  for  the  horse 
show. 

The  next  day  Fred  said,  "Shall  I  go  and 
dun  the  old  man?" 

"  Decidedly  not ! "  his  wife  replied.  "  If 
they  haven't  decency  enough  to  do  the  cus- 
tomary thing,  we  shan't  put  ourselves  in 
their  class  by  reminding  them  of  it." 

Fred  said  he  failed  to  see  the  satisfaction 
in  this  feminine  revenge,  but  as  Molly  was 
so  nervous  and  unstrung  he  would  humor 
her.  At  least  that's  the  way  he  put  it  to 
her.  Inwardly  he  acknowledged  that  he 
would  rather  be  shot  than  dun  his  tenant. 

They  hung  around  the  boarding-house 
all  day.  His  sketching  materials  had  gone 
with  the  trunk  down  to  the  blessed  dunes, 
and  so  he  could  do  no  work.  Nor  did  they 
feel  like  going  to  the  club,  now  that  the 
horse  show  had  begun,  because  they  had 
told  everyone  they  were  leaving  town,  and 
because  Molly  would  be  sure  to  run  into  Mrs. 
Sterling  who  had  tipped  her.  So  Fred  took 
it  out  in  reading  the  Parkers'  paper-covered 
novels,  and  Molly  in  gazing  resentfully 
across  the  meadow  at  her  pre-empted  house, 
where  she  could  see  the  usurpers  having 
tea  in  her  cups  on  her  terrace. 
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'  Remove  that,"  she  commanded  haughtily. — Page  7x5. 


Now,  like  many  of  the  immensely  rich, 
newly  or  otherwise,  the  Sterlings  were — 
disappointing  though  it  might  be  to  the 
Carrolls  and  other  satirists — simple,  kindly 
folk,  who  did  not  care  a  hang  about  being 
impressive  or  superior.  They  wanted  to 
be  comfortable  and  have  a  lot  of  fun  with 
their  money.  They  had  looked  over  the 
Carrolls*  house,  saw  that  they  would  be 
comfortable  in  it,  and  were  proceeding  to 
have  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the  horse  show. 


They  didn't  know  that  the  Carrolls  hadn't 
been  paid.  The  Carrolls  didn't  enter  into 
their  existence. 

Having  let  the  matter  of  the  bill  pass  by 
a  day  or  two,  the  Carrolls  felt  more  reluc- 
tant than  ever  about  bringing  it  to  Mr. 
Sterling's  attention.  It  would  involve  an 
explanation;  and  while  they  maintained 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to 
them  if  the  whole  world  knew  that  they 
were  hard  up  (for  they  were  artists)  yet 
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they  did  not  care  to  explain  themselves  to 
any  one — which  was  different.  So  they 
kept  on  hoping  each  day  that  their  million- 
aire tenant  would  remember  and  send  a 
check  without  being  reminded.  In  short, 
the  Carrolls  spent  horse- show  week  at  the 
Parkers'  expensive  boarding-house,  taking 
exercise  only  at  night  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, so  as  to  avoid  meeting  their  friends. 
"  My !  See,  what  an  electric-light  bill  we  are 
going  to  have  this  month,"  Fred  would  say 
720 


as  they  stealthily  passed  the  gayly  lighted 
house  which  belonged  to  them  and  whence 
issued  music  and  laughter.  But  Molly 
would  not  look.  She  only  sighed  and 
passed  by  in  silence  to  the  dreary  boarding- 
house. 

IV 

Laura  proved  so  useful  to  the  steward 
that  she  was  retained  throughout  the  week. 
"  De  ole  man,  he's  mighty  pleased  with  our 
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house,"  she  reported  to  Molly,  "  so  nice  and 
cozy  he  says.  He  asked  de  ladies  how  much 
did  Charlie  pay  for  it.  Dat's  de  secretary. 
Dey  didn't  know,  so  he  asked  de  steward, 
and  de  steward  he  say,  'Two  hundred,  I 
believe,  suh.'  'A  day  ?'  asked  de  ole  man. 
4No,  suh,  for  de  whole  week.'  'Dat's  a 
shame!'  he  says,  sort  o'  cross.  4I  must 
speak  to  Charlie  about  dis.'  So,  I  spect 
we'll  get  more  'n  any  ole  two  hundred 
dollars,  when  it  do  come!" 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Molly.  "  The  vulgar  old 
beast!  We  wouldn't  think  of  accepting 
more  than  the  stipulated  amount,  would 
we,  Fred?" 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Fred  meditatively. 

"  Though  I  am  bound  to  say,"  she  added, 
"their  unbusinesslike  negligence  has  cost 
us  much  more  than  two  hundred." 

"  I  haven't  earned  a  cent  since  we  began 
cleaning  house  for  them,"  sighed  Fred. 

"Besides,  there's  all  the  vexation  and 
annoyance,"  said  Molly  thoughtfully.  "  But 
if  the  pigs  try  to  make  us  accept  a  cent 
more  than  two  hundred,"  she  added  quick- 
ly, "we'll  send  it  straight  back."  A 
pause.    ■" Won't  we,  dear?" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Fred.   Another  pause. 

"  I  wonder  how  large  an  amount  the  pigs 
will  try  to  make  us  accept." 

They  talked  about  this  a  good  deal  hav- 
ing so  little  else  to  do.  They  decided  that 
the  check  would  be  left  for  them  in  the 
house.  Molly  wondered  in  what  part  of 
the  house.  "Perhaps  on  the  bureau,  like 
a  tip,"  suggested  Fred. 

At  last  the  dreary  week  was  finished,  and 
the  Carrolls,  restraining  each  other  on  the 
Parkers'  porch  until  the  last  trunk  had 
left,  ran  across  the  meadow,  hand  in  hand 
to  their  beloved  home,  their  very  own 
again. 

"This  makes  it  almost  worth  while," 
cried  Molly  rushing  into  the  house,  and 
picking  up  one  after  another  of  her  precious 
possessions,  fondling  them  like  long-lost 
children,  talking  to  them,  asking  them  if 
they  had  missed  her.  In  justice  to  the 
pigs  it  must  be  stated  that  they  had  left 
their  temporary  sty  in  very  good  shape. 
Even  Molly  admitted  that,  grudgingly. 
None  of  the  ancestral  Spode  was  broken. 
But  presently  her  husband  heard  a  cry  of 
alarm.  "Fred,  Fred!  I  can't  find  the 
marble  salt-holder!" 

"Well,"  said  Fred  coming  out  of  the 
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studio,  "I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  my 
grandfather's  portfolio  is  gone!"  It  was 
wonderfully  colored,  that  piece  of  old 
leather. 

They  stared  into  each  other's  eyes. 

"We  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  leave  such  valuable  things  about,"  said 
Fred. 

"Let's  telegraph,"  said  Molly. 

Just  then  Laura,  having  heard  the  alarm, 
waddled  in  impressively.  "Now,  Miss 
Molly,"  she  said  sententiously,  "don't  you 
get  so  excited,"  and  with  that  crossed  the 
room  with  dramatic  deliberation.  *  '  I  reckon 
you  all  didn't  look  behind  de  book-case," 
she  said  chuckling,  and  quietly  produced 
the  missing  idols. 

"Oh,  Laura!"  cried  Molly  gratefully, 
"  how  good  of  you  to  hide  them  for  us." 

"Bless  you  heart,  Honey,  /  didn't  hide 
'em.  De  steward  he  put  'em  out  o'  sight 
because  dey  was  too  old  and  shabby  for  his 
people,  he  says.  Mrs.  Sterling  is  a  mos' 
particular  lady." 

The  Carrolls  looked  at  each  other  a 
moment  in  silence,  then  Fred's  eyes  began 
to  twinkle,  then  he  smiled,  then  he  laughed, 
then  he  roared.  Molly,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  joined  him,  and  the  longer  they 
thought  about  it,  the  more  they  laughed. 

"And  dose  ole-timey  goblets  you  all 
brought  from  de  city?  Dey  was  given  to 
de  servants'  table,"  said  Laura. 

Presently  Fred  began  to  laugh  afresh 
and  directed  Molly's  attention  to  the  man- 
tel-piece. There  stood  the  new  pair  of  old 
candlesticks,  the  ones  whose  rich  old  color 
had  led  them  to  the  extravagance  of  the 
purchase.  They  were  now  as  bright  and 
shining  as  the  brass-work  on  the  Sterlings' 
yacht.     The  tone  of  time  had  gone. 

"Well,  it  serves  us  right,"  said  Fred, 
"for  renting  our  house  to  such  people." 

"  By  the  way,"  cried  Molly,  "  the  check !" 

"That's  so,"  he  answered  springing  up, 
"the  check!"  and  off  they  sped  to  search 
for  it,  like  a  pair  of  children.  They  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  check. 

"Look  in  your  studio!"  called  Molly 
who  was  looking  upon  her  desk  in  the  liv- 
ing room.  "  That's  your  place  of  business, 
you  know." 

But  it  wasn't  there,  nor  in  the  hall,  nor 
upstairs  on  any  of  the  bureaus.  At  last 
they  looked  on  the  mantel-piece  in  the  din- 
ing-room, and  found  not  a  check,  but  some- 
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thing  that  Molly  had  never  seen  in  her 
sacred  home  before — a  wineglassful  of 
toothpicks. 

Then  they  had  another  good  laugh  and 
life  began  again  where  they  had  left  off  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  enemy. 


It  was  not  until  after  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  that  they  received  their  check. 
Fred  passed  it  in  silence  over  to  Molly. 

"Why  it's  only  two  hundred  after  all!" 
she  cried  in  dismay. 

"Well,"  said  Fred  whimsically,  "that 
saves  us  the  trouble  of  returning  the  bal- 
ance. So  you  needn't  look  so  disappointed," 
he  added. 

"  I'm  only  disappointed  in '  de  ole  man,' " 
she  said. 

Then  they  caught  each  other's  glance, 
and  blushed  and  laughed  at  themselves 
and  thought  this  was  the  end  of  it.  But  it 
wasn't. 

The  old  man  was  a  very  busy  financier, 
and  had  forgotten  to  speak  to  Charlie. 
But  the  very  next  week  he  remembered 
how  much  he  liked  that  little  house  he  had 
occupied  during  the  horse  show;  was  re- 
minded of  it  by  the  ladies  of  the  family,  for 
they  liked  it  too.  Such  being  the  case  the 
Sterlings  decided  to  buy  it.  They  had  no 
house,  as  it  happened,  in  just  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  they  might  want  to  build 
a  place  out  there.  Meanwhile,  and  in 
any  case,  this  little  house,  they  agreed  am- 
icably, would  do  perfectly  well.  It  would 
be  convenient  for  the  horse-show  week, 
or  if  they  ever  wanted  to  go  out  and  play 
golf  there. 

So  Fred  received  another  call  from  the 
brisk  young  secretary.  Charlie  stated  in  a 
polite  business-like  manner  that  Mr.  Ster- 
ling was  prepared  to  make  an  advantageous 
offer  for  the  property,  if  it  could  be  done 
quietly  and  without  delay — and  if  Mr. 
Carroll  didn't  ask  too  much  for  it. 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Fred,  not  a  little  amused, 
"  I  was  not  aware  that  this  house  was  in  the 
market." 

"  But  it  will  do  no  harm  to  make  you  an 
offer  just  in  private,"  said  the  smiling  little 
secretary.     "You  would  not  mind?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  Fred.  "I'm 
sure  it  will  be  interesting,  but  I  do  not  care 
to  sell." 


"I  understand,  Mr.  Carroll,  I  under- 
stand," said  Charlie,  thinking  he  did. 

The  secretary  understood,  through  the 
steward  who  understood  through  Laura, 
something  about  the  Carrolls'  predicament 
during  horse-show  week.  Other  inquiries 
had  confirmed  his  original  surmise,  made 
when  they  asked  only  two  hundred  dollars 
rent  for  the  week.  It  wasclear  that  they  were 
hard  up,  and  it  was  shrewd  to  go  direct  to 
the  unpractical  artist,  instead  of  dealing 
through  a  real-estate  agent.  For,  however 
covertly  and  indirectly  such  approaches 
were  made,  the  news  often  leaked  out  that 
Charles  F.  Sterling  was  the  prospective 
buyer  and  straightway  prices  soared  an- 
noyingly. 

"I  am  authorized,"  said  the  secretary, 
his  beady  little  mouselike  eyes  now  fasten- 
ing themselves  on  Carroll's  face,  "  to  offer 
you  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  cash 
for  your  property." 

A  smile  flittered  about  the  corners  of 
Fred's  mouth.  He,  too,  was  disappointed 
in  "de  ole  man."  This  was  not  a  liberal 
offer,  but  he  did  not  like  to  tell  the  secretary 
so;  it  might  hurt  his  feelings.  "You  are 
most  kind,"  said  Fred,  "but — well,  I  don't 
care  to  sell  any  way." 

Evidently  this  artist  was  no  fool;  perhaps 
he,  too,  saw  the  real-estate  future  of  the 
neighborhood.  "  Mr.  Carroll,"  said  Charlie 
urbanely,  "usually  these  affairs  are  long 
drawn  out.  I  am  obliged  to  settle  this 
matter  at  once  and  take  the  return  train  for 
the  city."  He  glanced  at  his  watch,  "  I  am 
very  busy  to-day." 

"  I  can  sympathize  with  you,"  said  Fred 
thinking  of  the  canvases  he  was  preparing 
for  his  exhibition  next  month  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

"  Mr.  Sterling  told  me  that  in  order  to  close 
the  deal  at  once  I  might  give  you  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  your  property." 

"Did  he,  indeed!"  said  Fred,  "that  was 
very  generous  of  him,  but  it's  out  of  the 
question." 

"  It's  five  thousand  more  than  the  place 
cost,"  said  the  secretary  in  his  business- 
like manner. 

Fred  resented  this.  "You  are  mis- 
taken," he  rejoined,  "  it  is  nearly  six  thou- 
sand more  than  it  cost."  This  was  merely 
to  show  that  he,  too,  could  be  businesslike, 
when  he  tried.  "But  you  see  the  great 
trouble  is  that  I  don't  care  to  sell." 
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Charlie  now  regretted  that  he  had  not 
put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  an  agent 
after  all.  But  he  had  been  told  to  get  the 
house,  and  get  it  he  would,  or  else  receive  a 
scowl  of  disapproval  on  his  return  to  the 
office.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was  offering 
Fred  thirty  thousand  for  the  property, 
then  thirty-three  and,  finally,  "  just  to  make 
it  an  even  sum  and  close  the  deal"  Fred 
was  obliged  to  refuse  thirty-five  thousand 
of  Charles  F.  Sterling's  hard-earned  cash. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  flattered  I  am," 
he  said,  now  drawing  an  exquisite  amuse- 
ment out  of  the  situation,  "to  find  my 
humble  home  so  greatly  admired  by  one  of 
Mr.  Sterling's  means  and  taste.  Frankly, 
I  had  no  idea  that  it  could  appeal  to  him  so 
keenly,  but " 

"You'll  never  get  such  an  offer  again," 
interrupted  Charlie. 

"1  hope  not,"  said  Fred,  "and  I  hope 
you'll  soon  stop  this  bidding  up  of  the  price. 
It  may  be  businesslike,  but  it  makes  me 
dizzy." 

"That  is  my  limit,"  said  the  secretary 
rising  to  go. 

"  Good,"  said  Fred  in  sincere  relief. 

"  I  won't  offer  you  a  cent  more,"  snapped 
out  the  other  somewhat  angry  at  Fred's 
flippancy. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  said  Fred. 

"Oh,  come!  "  cried  the  exasperated  sec- 
retary, "what  is  your  price?" 


"I  haven't  any." 

"  Do  you  want  to  sell  or  not  ?  "  demanded 
the  secretary  impatiently. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  laughed  Fred.  "I 
said  so  in  the  first  place,  you  know." 

Charlie  picked  up  his  hat.  "I  thought 
you  were  bluffing." 

"That  was  your  mistake.  But  in  order 
that  you  may  not  make  another  one,  just 
tell  Mr.  Sterling  with  my  compliments 
that  he  hasn't  money  enough  to  buy  this 
place." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  other,  laughing 
at  the  artist. 

"Because,"  said  Fred,  "he  couldn't 
possibly  appreciate  my  house." 

VI 

At  the  exhibition  of  landscapes  by  Fred- 
erick Carroll,  the  following  month,  two- 
thirds  of  the  canvases  were  snapped  up 
during  the  first  day  of  the  sale.  This 
made  such  a  sensation  that  the  rest  sold 
quickly,  like  hot  cakes.  "Frederick  Car- 
roll, the  former  illustrator,  has  undoubt- 
edly arrived,"  wrote  a  well-known  critic. 
Most  of  the  canvases  referred  to  were 
crated  to  the  town  address  of  Charles  F. 
Sterling. 

"And  yet,"  said  Fred  swaggeringly  to 
Molly,  "some  people  say  painters  aren't 
practical." 


ULTIMUS  LABOR  VOCAT 
By  C.  A.  Price 

Happy  the  man  who  hears  the  trumpet  blast 
Call  him  again  into  the  oft-fought  field, 
Whose  loins  are  girded  and  whose  heart  is  steeled 
For  the  great  combat  that  he  knows  the  last. 
Yea,  blest  is  he  whose  ears  age  hath  not  sealed 
Against  that  summons;    who  hath  not  grown  fast 
In  sluggard  ease,  until  the  hour  be  passed 
And  he,  inglorious,  in  his  tent  must  yield. 

Lord,  make  thy  conflict  brief,  for  all  day  long 
Thine  arrows  we  have  felt  prick  us  like  hail, 
And  truce  were  welcome  now,  and  welcome  night; 
Even  for  Thy  blessing  we  are  no  more  strong 
As  in  the  morning,  yet  before  we  fail, 
Hear  one  more  prayer,  O  Lord,  grant  us  to  fight  I 
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EDWARD   GIBBON 


By  James  Ford  Rhodes 


English  or  American  lover 
of  history  visits  Rome  with- 
out bending  reverent  foot- 
steps to  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Ara  Coeli.  Two 
visits  are  necessary,  as  on 
the  first  you  are  at  once  seized  by  the  sac- 
ristan, who  can  conceive  of  no  other  motive 
for  entering  this  church  on  the  Capitol 
Hill  than  to  see  the  miraculous  Bambino — 
the  painted  doll  swaddled  in  gold  and 
silver  tissue  and  "crusted  over  with  mag- 
nificent diamonds,  emeralds  and  rubies." 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  of  what  has 
been  called  "  the  oldest  medical  practitioner 
in  Rome,"  of  his  miraculous  cures,  of  these 
votive  offerings,  the  imaginary  picture  you 
had  conjured  up  is  effaced;  and  it  is  better 
to  go  away  and  come  a  second  time  when 
the  sacristan  will  recognize  you  and  leave 
you  to  yourself.  Then  you  may  open  your 
Gibbon's  Autobiography  and  read  that  it 
was  the  subtle  influence  of  Italy  and  Rome 
that  determined  the  choice,  from  amongst 
many  contemplated  subjects  of  historical 
writing,  of  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire."  "  In  my  Journal,"  wrote 
Gibbon,  "  the  place  and  moment  of  concep- 
tion are  recorded;  the  15th  of  October, 
1764,  in  the  close  of  the  evening,  as  I  sat 
musing  in  the  Church  of  the  Franciscan 
friars  while  they  were  singing  vespers  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol."  Gibbon  was  twenty-seven  when 
he  made  this  fruitful  visit  of  eighteen  weeks 
to  Rome,  and  his  first  impression,  though 
often  quoted,  never  loses  interest,  showing, 
as  it  does,  the  enthusiasm  of  an  unemotion- 
al man.  "At  the  distance  of  twenty-five 
years,"  he  wrote,  "  I  can  neither  forget  nor 
express  the  strong  emotions  which  agitated 
my  mind,  as  I  first  approached  and  entered 
the  Eternal  City.  After  a  sleepless  night, 
I  trod  with  a  lofty  step  the  ruins  of  the 
Forum;  each  memorable  spot  where 
Romulus  stood  or  Cicero  spoke  or  Caesar 
fell  was  at  once  present  to  my  eye." 

The  admirer  of  Gibbon  as  he  travels 
northward  will  stop  at  Lausanne  and  visit 
he  hotel  which  bears  the  historian's  name. 
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Twice  have  I  taken  luncheon  in  the  garden 
where  he  wrote  the  last  words  of  his  history; 
and  on  a  third  visit,  after  lunching  at 
another  inn,  I  could  not  fail  to  admire  the 
penetration  of  the  Swiss  concierge.  As  I 
alighted,  he  seemed  to  divine  at  once  the 
object  of  my  visit,  and  before  I  had  half  the 
words  of  explanation  out  of  my  mouth  he 
said,  "  Oh,  yes.  It  is  this  way.  But  I  can- 
not show  you  anything  but  a  spot."  I 
have  quoted  from  Gibbon's  Autobiography 
the  expression  of  his  inspiration  of  twenty- 
seven;  a  fitting  companion-piece  is  the  re- 
flection of  the  man  of  fifty.  "  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  mark  the  moment  of  conception," 
he  wrote;  "I  shall  now  commemorate  the 
hour  of  my  final  deliverance.  It  was  on 
the  day,  or  rather  the  night,  of  the  27th  of 
June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the 
last  page  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden. 
...  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions 
of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom  and 
perhaps  the  establishment  of  my  fame. 
But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled  and  a 
sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my 
mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  my  ever-i 
lasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable 
companion." 

Although  the  idea  was  conceived  when 
Gibbon  was  twenty-seven,  he  was  thirty- 
one  before  he  set  himself  seriously  at  work 
to  study  his  material.  At  thirty-six  he 
began  the  composition,  and  he  was  thirty- 
nine  when  in  February,  1776,  the  first 
quarto  volume  was  published.  The  his- 
tory had  an  immediate  success.  "My 
book,"  he  wrote,  "  was  on  every  table  and 
almost  on  every  toilette;  the  historian  was 
crowned  by  the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  day." 
The  first  edition  was  exhausted  in  a  few 
days,  a  second  was  printed  in  1776  and 
next  year  a  third.  The  second  and  third 
volumes,  which  ended  the  history  of  the 
Western  Empire,  were  published  in  1781, 
and  seven  years  later  the  three  volumes 
devoted  to  the  Eastern  Empire  saw  the 
light.  The  last  sentence  of  the  work,  writ- 
ten in  the  summer-house  at  Lausanne,  is: 
"It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol 
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that  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work 
which  has  amused  and  exercised  near 
twenty  years  of  my  life,  and  which,  how- 
ever inadequate  to  my  own  wishes,  I  finally 
deliver  to  the  curiosity  and  candour  of  the 
public." 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  one  of  the 
greatest  historical  works,  if  indeed  it  is 
not  the  greatest,  ever  written.  Let  us 
imagine  an  assemblage  of  English,  German 
and  American  historical  scholars  called 
upon  to  answer  the  question,  Who  is  the 
greatest  modern  historian  ?  No  doubt  can 
exist  that  Gibbon  would  have  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  voices;  and  I  think  a  like  meet- 
ing of  French  and  Italian  scholars  would 
endorse  the  verdict.  "  Gibbon's  work  will 
never  be  excelled,"  declared  Niebuhr. 
"That  great  master  of  us  all,"  said  Free- 
man, "  whose  immortal  tale  none  of  us  can 
hope  to  displace."  Bury,  the  latest  editor 
of  Gibbon,  who  has  acutely  criticized  and 
carefully  weighed  "The  Decline  and  Fall," 
concludes  "that  Gibbon  is  behind  date 
in  many  details.  But  in  the  main  things 
he  is  still  our  master,  above  and  beyond 
date."  His  work  wins  plaudits  from  those 
who  believe  that  history  in  its  highest 
form  should  be  literature  and  from  those 
who  hold  that  it  should  be  nothing  more 
than  a  scientific  narrative.  The  disciples 
of  Macaulay  and  Carlyle,  of  Stubbs  and 
Gardiner  would  be  found  voting  in  unison 
in  my  imaginary  Congress.  Gibbon,  writes 
Bury,  is  "the  historian  and  the  man  of 
letters,"  thus  ranking  with  Thucydides  and 
Tacitus.  These  three  are  put  in  the  high- 
est class,  exemplifying  that  "brilliance  of 
style  and  accuracy  of  statement  are  per- 
fectly compatible  in  an  historian."  Ac- 
cepting this  authoritative  classification  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  point  out  the  salient 
differences  between  the  ancient  historians 
and  the  modern.  From  Thucydides  we 
have  twenty-four  years  of  contemporary 
history  of  his  own  country.  If  the  whole 
of  the  Annals  and  Histories  of  Tacitus  had 
come  down  to  us  we  should  have  had 
eighty-three  years;  as  it  is  we  actually  have 
forty-one  of  nearly  contemporary  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Gibbon's  tale 
covers  1240  years.  He  went  far  beyond  his 
own  country  for  his  subject;  and  the  date 
of  his  termination  is  three  centuries  be- 
fore he  was  born.  Milman  spoke  of  "  the 
amplitude,  the  magnificence  and  the  har- 


mony of  Gibbon's  design,"  and  Bury 
writes,  "If  we  take  into  account  the  vast 
range  of  his  work,  his  accuracy  is  amaz- 
ing." Men  have  wondered  and  will  long 
wonder  at  the  brain  with  such  a  grasp  and 
with  the  power  to  execute  skilfully  so 
mighty  a  conception.  "  The  public  is  sel- 
dom wrong"  in  their  judgment  of  a  book, 
wrote  Gibbon  in  his  Autobiography,  and, 
if  that  be  true  at  the  time  of  actual  publica- 
tion to  which  Gibbon  intended  to  apply  the 
remark,  how  much  truer  it  is  in  the  long 
run  of  years.  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire"  has  had  a  life  of  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  there  is 
no  indication  that  it  will  not  endure  as  long 
as  any  interest  is  taken  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory. "  I  have  never  presumed  to  accept 
a  place  in  the  triumvirate  of  British  his- 
torians," said  Gibbon,  referring  to  Hume 
and  Robertson.  But  in  our  day  Hume  and 
Robertson  gather  dust  on  the  shelf,  while 
Gibbon  is  continually  studied  by  students 
and  read  by  serious  men. 

A  work  covering  Gibbon's  vast  range 
of  time  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Thucydides  or  Tacitus.  Historical  scepti- 
cism had  not  been  fully  enough  developed. 
There  had  not  been  a  sufficient  sifting  and 
criticism  of  historical  materials  for  a  mas- 
ter's work  of  synthesis.  Nor  had  Thucydi- 
des a  model.  Tacitus  could  indeed  have 
drawn  inspiration  from  the  Greek,  while 
Gibbon  had  lessons  from  both  showing  a 
profound  study  of  Tacitus  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  Thucydides. 

If  circumstances  then  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  to  attempt  his- 
tory on  the  grand  scale  of  Gibbon,  could 
Gibbon  have  written  contemporary  history 
with  accuracy  and  impartiality  equal  to  his 
great  predecessors?  This  is  one  of  those 
delightful  questions  that  may  be  ever  dis- 
cussed and  never  resolved.  When  twenty- 
three  years  old,  arguing  against  the  desire 
of  his  father  that  he  should  go  into  Parlia- 
ment, Gibbon  assigned,  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, that  he  lacked  "  necessary  prejudices 
of  party  and  of  nation";  and  when  in 
middle  life  he  embraced  the  fortunate  op- 
portunity of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  he  thus  summed  up  his 
experience :  "  The  eight  sessions  that  I  sat 
in  Parliament  were  a  school  of  civil  pru- 
dence, the  first  and  most  essential  virtue 
of  an  historian."     At  the  end  of  this  pop 
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ical  career,  Gibbon,  in  a  private  letter  to  an 
intimate  Swiss  friend,  gave  the  reason  why 
he  had  embraced  it.  "I  entered  Parlia- 
ment," he  said,  "without  patriotism  and 
without  ambition,  and  I  had  no  other  aim 
than  to  secure  the  comfortable  and  honest 
place  of  a  Lord  of  Trade.  I  obtained  this 
place  at  last.  I  held  it  for  three  years,  from 
1779  to  1782,  and  the  net  annual  product 
of  it,  being  £750  sterling,  increased  my 
revenue  to  the  level  of  my  wants  and  de- 
sires." His  retirement  from  Parliament 
was  followed  by  ten  years'  residence  at 
Lausanne,  in  the  first  four  of  which  he  com- 
pleted his  history.  A  year  and  a  half  after 
his  removal  to  Lausanne,  he  referred,  in 
a  letter  to  his  closest  friend,  Lord  Shef- 
field, to  the  "  abyss  of  your  cursed  politics," 
and  added:  "I  never  was  a  very  warm 
patriot  and  I  grow  every  day  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  The  scramble  for  power  and  profit 
at  Westminster  or  St.  James's,  and  the 
names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  become  less  interest- 
ing to  me  than  those  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey." 

These  expressions  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  Gibbon  might  have  written  con- 
temporary history  well  and  that  the  candor 
displayed  in  "The  Decline  and  Fall" 
might  not  have  been  lacking  had  he  written 
of  England  in  his  own  time.  But  that  sub- 
ject he  never  contemplated.  When  twenty- 
four  years  old  he  had,  however,  considered 
a  number  of  English  periods,  and  finally 
fixed  upon  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  his  hero; 
but  a  year  later  he  wrote  in  his  journal: 
"I  shrink  with  terror  from  the  modern 
history  of  England,  where  every  character 
is  a  problem,  and  every  reader  a  friend  or 
an  enemy;  where  a  writer  is  supposed  to 
hoist  a  flag  of  party  and  is  devoted  to 
damnation  by  the  adverse  faction.  ...  I 
must  embrace  a  safer  and  more  extensive 
theme." 

How  well  Gibbon  knew  himself!  De- 
spite his  coolness  and  candor,  war  and 
revolution  revealed  his  strong  Tory  preju- 
dices, which  he  undoubtedly  feared  might 
color  any  history  of  England  that  he  might 
undertake.  "  I  took  my  seat,"  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  wrote,  "at  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  memorable  contest  between 
Great  Britain  and  America;  and  sup- 
ported with  many  a  sincere  and  silent  vote 
the  rights  though  perhaps  not  the  inter- 
ests of  the  mother  country."     In  1782  he 


recorded  the  conclusion :  "  The  American 
war  had  been  once  the  favorite  of  the 
country;  the  pride  of  England  was  irritated 
by  the  resistance  of  her  colonies  and  the 
executive  power  was  driven  by  national 
clamor  into  the  most  vigorous  and  coercive 
measures."  But  it  was  a  fruitless  contest. 
Armies  were  lost;  the  debt  and  taxes  were 
increased;  the  hostile  confederacy  of 
France,  Spain  and  Holland  was  disquiet- 
ing. As  a  result  the  war  became  unpopu- 
lar and  Lord  North's  ministry  fell.  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  that  no  nation  not  abso- 
lutely conquered  had  declined  so  much  in 
so  short  a  time.  "  We  seem  to  be  sinking," 
he  said.  "  I  am  afraid  of  a  civil  war."  Dr. 
Franklin,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  said 
"  he  would  furnish  Mr.  Gibbon  with  mate- 
rials for  writing  the  History  of  the  Decline 
of  the  British  Empire."  With  his  coun- 
try tottering,  the  self-centred  but  truthful 
Gibbon  could  not  avoid  mention  of  his 
personal  loss,  due  to  the  fall  of  his  patron, 
Lord  North.  "  I  was  stripped  of  a  con- 
venient salary,"  he  said,  "after  having 
enjoyed  it  about  three  years." 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
intensified  his  conservatism.  He  was  then 
at  Lausanne,  the  tranquillity  of  which  was 
broken  up  by  the  dissolution  of  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom.  Many  Lausanne  fami- 
lies were  terrified  by  the  menace  of  bank- 
ruptcy. "This  town  and  country,"  Gib- 
bon wrote,  "  are  crowded  with  noble  exiles 
and  we  sometimes  count  in  an  assembly  a 
dozen  princesses  and  duchesses." 

Bitter  disputes  between  them  and  the 
triumphant  Democrats  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  social  circles.  Gibbon  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  royalists.  "  I  beg  leave  to 
subscribe  my  assent  to  Mr.  Burke's  creed 
on  the  Revolution  of  France,"  he  wrote. 
"  I  admire  his  eloquence,  I  approve  his 
politics,  I  adore  his  chivalry  and  I  can 
almost  excuse  his  reverence  for  church  es- 
tablishments." Thirteen  days  after  the 
massacre  of  the  Swiss  guard  in  the  attack 
on  the  Tuileries  in  August,  1792,  Gibbon 
wrote  to  Lord  Sheffield,  "The  last  revolu- 
tion of  Paris  appears  to  have  convinced 
almost  everybody  of  the  fatal  consequences 
of  Democratical  principles  which  lead  by 
a  path  of  flowers  into  the  abyss  of  hell." 
Gibbon,  who  was  astonished  by  so  few 
things  in  histqry,  wrote  Sainte-Beuve,  was 
amazed  by  the  French  Revolution.   Noth- 
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ing  could  be  more  natural.  The  historian 
in  his  study  may  consider  the  fall  of  dy- 
nasties, social  upheavals,  violent  revolu- 
tions, and  the  destruction  of  order  without 
a  tremor.  The  things  have  passed  away. 
The  events  furnish  food  for  his  reflections 
and  subjects  for  his  pen,  while  sanguine 
uprisings  at  home  or  in  a  neighboring 
country  in  his  own  time  inspire  him  with 
terror  lest  the  oft-prophesied  dissolution  of 
society  is  at  hand.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  earthquake  in  your  own  city  and 
the  one  3,000  miles  away.  As  Gibbon's 
pocket-nerve  was  sensitive,  it  may  be  he 
was  also  thinking  of  the  £1,300  he  had 
invested  in  1784  in  the  new  loan  of  the 
King  of  France,  deeming  the  French  funds 
as  solid  as  the  English. 

It  is  well  now  to  repeat  our  dictum  that 
Gibbon  is  the  greatest  modern  historian, 
but,  in  reasserting  this,  it  is  no  more  than 
fair  to  cite  the  opinions  of  two  dissen- 
tients— the  great  literary  historians  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Macaulay  and  Carlyle. 
"The  truth  is,"  wrote  Macaulay  in  his 
diary,  "  that  I  admire  no  historians  much 
except  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Taci- 
tus. ...  There  is  merit,  no  doubt,  in 
Hume,  Robertson,  Voltaire  and  Gibbon. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  thing.  I  have  a  conception 
of  history  more  just,  I  am  confident,  than 
theirs."  "  Gibbon,"  said  Carlyle  in  a  pub- 
lic lecture,  is  "a  greater  historian  than 
Robertson,  but  not  so  great  as  Hume. 
With  all  his  swagger  and  bombast,  no  man 
ever  gave  a  more  futile  account  of  human 
things  than  he  has  done  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  assigning  no 
profound  cause  for  these  phenomena,  noth- 
ing but  diseased  nerves,  and  all  sorts  of 
miserable  motives,  to  the  actors  in  them." 
Carlyle's  statement  shows  envious  criticism 
as  well  as  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Scotchman.  It  was  made  in  1838,  since 
when  opinion  has  raised  Gibbon  to  the  top, 
for  he  actually  lives  while  Hume  is  read 
perfunctorily,  if  at  all.  Moreover,  among 
the  three,  Gibbon,  Macaulay  and  Carlyle, 
whose  works  are  literature  as  well  as  his- 
tory, modern  criticism  has  no  hesitation  in 
awarding  the  palm  to  Gibbon. 

Before  finally  deciding  upon  his  subject, 
Gibbon  thought  of  "The  History  of  the 
Liberty  of  the  Swiss  "  and  "  The  History  of 
the  Republic  of  Florence  under  the  House 
of  Medicis,"  but  in  the  end,  as  we  have 


seen,  he  settled  on  the  later  history  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  showing,  as  Lowell  said 
of  Parkman,  his  genius  in  the  choice  of  his 
subject.  His  history  really  begins  with  the 
death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  180  A.  d.,  but 
the  main  narrative  is  preceded  by  three  ex- 
cellent introductory  chapters,  covering,  in 
Bury's  edition,  eighty-two  pages.  After  the 
completion  of  his  work,  he  regretted  that 
he  had  not  begun  it  at  an  earlier  period. 
On  the  first  page  of  his  own  printed  copy  of 
his  book,  where  he  announces  his  design, 
he  has  entered  this  marginal  note:  "  Should 
I  not  have  given  the  history  of  that  fortunate 
period  which  was  interposed  between  two 
iron  ages?  Should  I  not  have  deduced 
the  decline  of  the  Empire  from  the  civil 
wars  that  ensued  after  the  Fall  of  Nero,  or 
even  from  the  tyranny  which  succeeded 
the  reign  of  Augustus?  Alas!  I  should: 
but  of  what  avail  is  this  tardy  knowledge  ?  " 
We  may  echo  Gibbon's  regret  that  he  had 
not  commenced  his  history  with  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  as,  in  his  necessary  use  of 
Tacitus,  we  should  have  had  the  running 
comment  of  one  great  historian  on  another, 
of  which  we  have  a  significant  example  in 
Gibbon's  famous  sixteenth  chapter  wherein 
he  discusses  Tacitus's  account  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  by  Nero.  With 
his  power  of  historic  divination,  he  would 
have  so  absorbed  Tacitus  and  his  time  that 
the  history  would  almost  have  seemed  a 
collaboration  between  two  great  and  sym- 
pathetic minds.  "Tacitus,"  he  wrote, 
"very  frequently  trusts  to  the  curiosity  or 
reflection  of  his  readers  to  supply  those  in- 
termediate circumstances  and  ideas  which, 
in  his  extreme  conciseness,  he  has  thought 
proper  to  suppress."  How  Gibbon  would 
have  filled  those  gaps!  Though  he  was 
seldom  swayed  by  enthusiasm,  his  admira- 
tion of  the  Roman  historian  fell  little  short 
of  idolatry.  His  references  in  "The  De- 
cline and  Fall"  are  many  and  some  of 
them  are  here  worth  recalling  to  mind.  "  In 
their  primitive  state  of  simplicity  and  inde- 
pendence," he  wrote,  "  the  Germans  were 
surveyed  by  the  discerning  eye  and  deline- 
ated by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  the 
first  of  historians  who  applied  the  science  of 
philosophy  to  the  study  of  facts."  Again 
he  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  philosophic  his- 
torian whose  writings  will  instruct  the  last 
generation  of  mankind."  And  in  Chapter 
XVI  he  devoted  five  pages  to  citation  from 
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and  comment  on  Tacitus,  and  paid  him  one 
of  the  most  splendid  tributes  one  historian 
ever  paid  another.  "  To  collect,  to  dispose 
and  to  adorn  a  series  of  fourscore  years 
in  an  immortal  work,  every  sentence  of 
which  is  pregnant  with  the  deepest  obser- 
vations and  the  most  lively  images,  was  an 
undertaking  sufficient  to  exercise  the  genius 
of  Tacitus  himself  during  the  greatest  part 
of  his  life."  So  much  for  admiration. 
That  nevertheless  Gibbon  could  wield  the 
critical  pen  at  the  expense  of  the  historian 
he  rated  so  highly  is  shown  by  a  marginal 
note  in  his  own  printed  copy  of  "  The  De- 
cline and  Fall."  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Tacitus  published  his  History  and 
wrote  his  Annals  during  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
whom  he  undoubtedly  respected  and  ad- 
mired. He  referred  to  the  reigns  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan  in  suggested  contrast  to  that  of 
Domitian  as  "  times  when  men  were  blessed 
with  the  rare  privilege  of  thinking  with 
freedom  and  uttering  what  they  thought." 
It  fell  to  both  Tacitus  and  Gibbon  to  speak 
of  the  testament  of  Augustus  which  after 
his  death  was  read  in  the  Senate;  and, 
Tacitus  wrote,  Augustus  "  added  a  recom- 
mendation to  keep  the  empire  within  fixed 
limits,"  on  which  he  thus  commented,  "  but 
whether  from  apprehension  for  its  safety, 
or  jealousy  of  future  rivals,  is  uncertain." 
Gibbon  thus  criticized  this  comment: 
"  Why  must  rational  advice  be  imputed  to 
a  base  or  foolish  motive?  To  what  cause, 
error,  malevolence  or  flattery  shall  I  as- 
cribe the  unworthy  alternative?  Was  the 
historian  dazzled  by  Trajan's  conquests?" 
The  intellectual  training  of  the  greatest 
modern  historian  is  a  matter  of  unusual 
interest.  "  From  my  early  youth,"  wrote 
Gibbon  in  his  Autobiography,  "  I  aspired  to 
the  character  of  an  historian."  He  had 
"  an  early  and  invincible  love  of  reading," 
which  he  said  he  "  would  not  exchange  for 
the  treasures  of  India,"  and  which  led  him 
to  a  "vague  and  multifarious"  perusal  of 
books.  Before  he  reached  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  was  matriculated  at  Magdalen 
College,  giving  this  account  of  his  prepara- 
tion: "I  arrived  at  Oxford,"  he  said, 
"  with  a  stock  of  erudition  that  might  have 
puzzled  a  doctor  and  a  degree  of  ignorance 
of  which  a  school-boy  would  have  been 
ashamed."  He  did  not  adapt  himself  to 
the  life  or  the  method  of  Oxford,  and  from 
them  apparently  derived  no  benefit.     "I 


spent  fourteen  months  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege," he  wrote;  "  they  proved  the  fourteen 
months  the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of 
my  whole  life."  He  became  a  Roman 
Catholic.  It  was  quite  characteristic  of 
this  bookish  man  that  his  conversion  was 
effected,  not  by  the  emotional  influence  of 
some  proselytizer,  but  by  the  reading  of 
books.  English  translations  of  two  famous 
works  of  Bossuet  fell  into  his  hands.  "I 
read,"  he  said,  "I  applauded,  I  believed 
.  .  .  and  I  surely  fell  by  a  noble  hand." 
Before  a  priest  in  London,  on  June  8, 1753, 
he  privately  "  abjured  the  errors  of  heresy" 
and  was  admitted  into  the  "pale  of  the 
church."  But  at  that  time  this  was  a 
serious  business  for  both  priest  and  prose- 
lyte. For  the  rule  laid  down  by  Blackstone 
was  this:  "Where  a  person  is  reconciled 
to  the  See  of  Rome,  or  procures  others 
to  be  reconciled,  the  offence  amounts  to 
High-Treason."  This  severe  rule  was 
not  enforced,  but  there  were  milder  laws 
under  which  a  priest  might  suffer  per- 
petual imprisonment  and  the  proselyte's 
estate  be  transferred  to  his  nearest  relations. 
Under  such  laws  prosecutions  were  had 
and  convictions  obtained.  Little  wonder 
was  it  when  Gibbon  apprised  his  father,  in 
an  "elaborate  controversial  epistle,"  of  the 
serious  step  which  he  had  taken,  that  the 
elder  Gibbon  should  be  astonished  and  in- 
dignant. In  his  passion  he  divulged  the 
secret  which  effectually  closed  the  gates  of 
Magdalen  College  to  his  son,  who  was 
packed  off  to  Lausanne  and  "  settled  under 
the  roof  and  tuition"  of  a  Calvinist  minis- 
ter. Edward  Gibbon  passed  nearly  five 
years  at  Lausanne,  from  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  that  of  twenty-one,  and  they  were  fruit- 
ful years  for  his  education.  It  was  almost 
entirely  an  affair  of  self-training,  as  his 
tutor  soon  perceived  that  the  student  had 
gone  beyond  the  teacher  and  allowed  him 
to  pursue  his  own  special  bent.  After  his 
history  was  published  and  his  fame  won, 
he  recorded  this  opinion :  "  In  the  life  of 
every  man  of  letters  there  is  an  aera,  from 
a  level,  from  whence  he  soars  with  his  own 
wings  to  his  proper  height,  and  the  most 
important  part  of  his  education  is  that 
which  he  bestows  on  himself."  This  was 
certainly  true  in  Gibbon's  case.  On  his 
arrival  at  Lausanne  he  hardly  knew  any 
French,  but  before  he  returned  to  England 
he  thought  spontaneously  in  French,  and* 
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understood,  spoke  and  wrote  it  better  than 
he  did  his  mother  tongue.  He  read  Mon- 
tesquieu frequently  and  was  struck  with  his 
"  energy  of  style  and  boldness  of  hypothe- 
sis." Among  the  books  which  "  may  have 
remotely  contributed  to  form  the  historian 
of  the  Roman  Empire"  were  the  Provincial 
Letters  of  Pascal,  which  he  read  "with  a 
new  pleasure"  almost  every  year.  From 
them  he  said,  "  I  learned  to  manage  the 
weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony, 
even  on  subjects  of  Ecclesiastical  solem- 
nity." As  one  thinks  of  his  chapters  in 
"The  Decline  and  Fall"  on  Julian,  one  is 
interested  to  know  that  during  this  period 
he  was  introduced  to  the  life  and  times  of 
this  Roman  emperor  by  a  book  written  by 
a  French  Abbe*.  He  read  Locke,  Grotiu6 
and  Puffendorf,  but  unquestionably  his 
greatest  knowledge,  mental  discipline  and 
peculiar  mastery  of  his  own  tongue  came 
from  his  diligent  and  systematic  study  of 
the  Latin  classics.  He  read  nearly  all  of 
the  historians,  poets,  orators  and  philoso- 
phers, going  over,  for  a  second  or  even  a 
third  time,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace  and 
Tacitus.  He  mastered  Cicero's  Orations 
and  Letters  so  that  they  became  ingrained 
in  his  mental  fibre,  and  he  termed  these 
and  his  other  works  "  a  library  of  eloquence 
and  reason."  "  As  I  read  Cicero,"  he  wrote, 
"  I  applauded  the  observation  of  Quintil- 
ian,  that  every  student  may  judge  of  his 
own  proficiency  by  the  satisfaction  which 
he  receives  from  the  Roman  orator." 
And  again,  "  Cicero's  Epistles  may  in  par- 
ticular afford  the  models  of  every  form  of 
correspondence  from  the  careless  effusions 
of  tenderness  and  friendship  to  the  well- 
guarded  declaration  of  discreet  and  digni- 
fied resentment."  Gibbon  never  mastered 
Greek  as  he  did  Latin;  and  Dr.  Smith,  one 
of  his  editors,  points  out  where  he  has  fallen 
into  three  errors  from  the  use  of  the  French 
or  Latin  translation  of  Procopius  instead  of 
consulting  the  original.  Indeed,  he  himself 
has  disclosed  one  defect  of  self-training. 
Referring  to  his  youthful  residence  at  Lau- 
sanne, he  wrote :  "  I  worked  my  way  through 
about  half  the  Iliad,  and  afterward  inter- 
preted alone  a  large  portion  of  Xenophon 
and  Herodotus.  But  my  ardor,  destitute  of 
aid  and  emulation,  was  gradually  cooled 
and,  from  the  barren  task  of  searching  words 
in  a  lexicon,  I  withdrew  to  the  free  and  fa- 
miliar conversation  of  Virgil  and  Tacitus." 


All  things  considered,  however,  it  was  an 
excellent  training  for  a  historian  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  But  all  except  the  living 
knowledge  of  French  he  might  have  had 
in  his  "elegant  apartment  in  Magdalen 
College  "  just  as  well  as  in  his  "  ill-contrived 
and  ill-furnished  small  chamber"  in  "an 
old-inconvenient  house  "  situated  in  a  "nar- 
row, gloomy  street,  the  most  unfrequented 
of  an  unhandsome  town";  and  in  Oxford 
he  would  have  had  the  "aid  and  emula- 
tion" of  which  at  Lausanne  he  sadly  felt 
the  lack. 

The  Calvinist  minister,  his  tutor,  was  a 
more  useful  guide  for  Gibbon  in  the  matter 
of  religion  than  in  his  intellectual  training. 
Through  his  efforts  and  Gibbon's  "  private 
reflections,"  Christmas  day,  1754,  one  year 
and  a  half  after  his  arrival  at  Lausanne, 
was  witness  to  his  reconversion,  as  he  then 
received  the  sacrament  in  the  Calvinistic 
Church.  "The  articles  of  the  Romish 
creed,"  he  said,  had  "disappeared  like  a 
dream";  and  he  wrote  home  to  his  aunt, 
"lam  now  a  good  Protestant  and  am  ex- 
tremely glad  of  it." 

An  intellectual  and  social  experience  of 
value  was  his  meeting  with  Voltaire,  who 
had  set  up  a  theatre  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lausanne  for  the  performance  mainly  of 
his  own  plays.  Gibbon  seldom  failed  to 
procure  a  ticket  to  these  representations. 
Voltaire  played  the  parts  suited  to  his 
years;  his  declamation,  Gibbon  thought, 
was  old-fashioned  and  "he  expressed  the 
enthusiasm  of  poetry  rather  than  the 
feelings  of  nature."  "The  parts  of  the 
young  and  fair,"  he  said,  "  were  distorted 
by  Voltaire's  fat  and  ugly  niece."  Despite 
this  criticism,  these  performances  fostered 
a  taste  for  the  French  theatre,  to  the  abate- 
ment of  his  idolatry  for  Shakespeare,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  "  inculcated  from  our 
infancy  as  the  first  duty  of  an  Englishman." 
Personally  Voltaire  and  Gibbon  did  not  get 
on  well  together.  Dr.  Hill  suggests  that 
Voltaire  may  have  slighted  the  "English 
youth,"  and  if  this  is  correct,  Gibbon  was 
somewhat  spiteful  to  carry  the  feeling  more 
than  thirty  years.  Besides  the  criticism  of 
the  acting  he  called  Voltaire  "  the  envious 
bard"  because  it  was  only  with  much  re- 
luctance and  ill-humor  that  he  permitted 
the  performance  of  Iphigenie  of  Racine. 
Nevertheless  Gibbon  is  impressed  with  the 
social  influence  of  the  great  Frenchman. 
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"The  wit  and  philosophy  of  Voltaire,  his 
table  and  theatre,"  he  wrote,  "  refined  in  a 
visible  degree  the  manners  of  Lausanne; 
and  however  addicted  to  study,  I  enjoyed 
my  share  of  the  amusements  of  society. 
After  the  theatrical  representations  I  some- 
times supped  with  the  actors:  I  was  now 
familiar  in  some,  and  acquainted  in  many, 
houses;  and  my  evenings  were  generally 
devoted  to  cards  and  conversation,  either  in 
private  parties  or  numerous  assemblies." 

Gibbon  was  twenty-one  when  he  re- 
turned to  England.  Dividing  his  time  be- 
tween London  and  the  country,  he  con- 
tinued his  self-culture.  He  read  English, 
French  and  Latin  and  took  up  the  study 
of  Greek.  "Every  day,  every  hour,"  he 
wrote,  "  was  agreeably  filled";  and  "  I  was 
never  less  alone  than  when  by  myself." 
He  read  repeatedly  Robertson  and  Hume, 
and  has,  in  the  words  of  Sainte-Beuve,  left 
a  testimony  so  spirited  and  so  delicately 
expressed  as  could  have  come  only  from 
a  man  of  taste  who  appreciated  Xenophon. 
"  The  perfect  composition,  the  nervous  lan- 
guage," wrote  Gibbon,  "the  well-turned 
periods  of  Dr.  Robertson  inflamed  me  to 
the  ambitious  hope  that  I  might  one  day 
tread  in  his  footsteps:  the  calm  philosophy, 
the  careless,  inimitable  beauties  of  his  friend 
and  rival,  often  forced  me  to  close  the 
volume  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  delight 
and  despair."  He  made  little  progress  in 
London  society,  and  his  solitary  evenings 
were  passed  with  his  books,  but  he  consoled 
himself  by  thinking  that  he  lost  nothing  by 
a  withdrawal  from  a  "  noisy  and  expensive 
scene  of  crowds  without  company  and  dis- 
sipation without  pleasure."  At  twenty-four 
he  published  his  Essay  on  the  Study  of 
Literature,  begun  at  Lausanne  and  written 
entirely  in  French.  This  possesses  no  in- 
terest for  the  historical  student  except  to 
know  the  bare  fact  of  the  writing  and  pub- 
lication as  a  step  in  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  historian.  Sainte-Beuve,  in 
his  two  essays  on  Gibbon,  devoted  three 
pages  to  an  abstract  and  criticism  of  it, 
perhaps  because  it  had  a  greater  success  in 
France  than  in  England;  and  his  opinion 
of  Gibbon's  language  is  interesting.  "  The 
French,"  Sainte-Beuve  wrote,  "is  that  of 
one  who  has  read  Montesquieu  much  and 
imitates  him;  it  is  correct  but  artificial 
French." 

Then  followed  two  and  a  half  years' 


service  in  the  Hampshire  militia.  But  he 
did  not  neglect  his  reading.  He  mastered 
Homer,  whom  he  termed  "  the  Bible  of  the 
ancients,"  and  in  the  militia  he  acquired 
"a  just  and  indelible  knowledge"  of  what 
he  called  "  the  first  of  languages."  And  his 
love  for  Latin  abided  also:  "On  every 
march,  in  every  journey,  Horace  was  always 
in  his  pocket  and  often  in  his  hand." 
Practical  knowledge  he  absorbed  almost 
insensibly.  "  The  daily  occupations  of  the 
militia,"  he  wrote,  "introduced  me  to  the 
science  of  Tactics"  and  led  to  the  study  of 
"  the  precepts  of  Polybius  and  Caesar."  In 
this  connection  occurs  the  remark  which 
admirers  of  Gibbon  will  never  tire  of  citing: 
"A  familiar  view  of  the  discipline  and  evolu- 
tions of  a  modern  battalion  gave  me  a  clear- 
er notion  of  the  Phalanx  and  the  Legion; 
and  the  Captain  of  the  Hampshire  Grena- 
diers (the  reader  may  smile)  has  not  been 
useless  to  the  historian  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  The  grand 
tour  followed  his  militia  service.  Three 
and  a  half  months  in  Paris,  and  a  revisit  to 
Lausanne  preceded  the  year  that  he  passed 
in  Italy.  Of  the  conception  of  the  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  during  his  stay  in 
Rome,  I  have  already  spoken. 

On  his  return  to  England,  contemplating 
"the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome  at  an  awful 
distance,"  he  began,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Swiss  Deyverdun,  his  bosom  friend,  a 
history  of  Switzerland  written  in  French. 
During  the  winter  of  1767  the  first  book  of 
it  was  submitted  to  a  literary  society  of 
foreigners  in  London.  As  the  author  was 
unknown  the  strictures  were  free  and  the 
verdict  unfavorable.  Gibbon  was  present 
at  the  meeting  and  related  that  "  the  mo- 
mentary sensation  was  painful,"  but  on 
cooler  reflection  he  agreed  with  his  judges 
and  intended  to  consign  his  manuscript  to 
the  flames.  But  this,  as  Lord  Sheffield, 
his  literary  executor  and  first  editor,  shows 
conclusively,  he  neglected  to  do.  This  essay 
of  Gibbon's  possesses  interest  for  us,  in- 
asmuch as  David  Hume  read  it  and  wrote 
to  Gibbon  a  friendly  letter  in  which  he 
said:  "I  have  perused  your  manuscript 
with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  I  have 
only  one  objection  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  written.  Why  do  you 
compose  in  French  and  carry  faggots  into 
the  wood,  as  Horace  says,  with  regard  to 
Romans   who   wrote   in   Greek?"    This 
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critical  query  of  Hume  must  have  pro- 
foundly influenced  Gibbon.  Next  year  he 
began  to  work  seriously  on  "The  Decline 
and  Fall,"  and  five  years  later  began  the 
composition  of  it  in  English.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any  idea  of  writing  his 
magnum  opus  in  French. 

In  this  rambling  discourse,  in  which  I 
have^purposely  avoided  relating  the  Life  of 
Gibbon  in  anything  like  a  chronological 
order,  we  return  again  and  again  to  the 
great  "History."  And  it  could  not  well 
be  otherwise.  For  if  Edward  Gibbon  could 
not  have  proudly  said  I  am  the  author  of 
"  six  volumes  in  quartos, "  he  would  have 
had  no  interest  for  us.  Dr.  Hill  writes, 
"For  one  reader  who  has  read  his  'De- 
cline and  Fall,'  there  are  at  least  a  score 
who  have  read  his  Autobiography,  and  who 
know  him,  not  as  the  great  historian,  but  as 
a  man  of  a  most  original  and  interesting 
nature."  But  these  twenty  people  would 
never  have  looked  into  the  Autobiography 
had  it  not  been  the  life  of  a  great  historian; 
indeed  the  Autobiography  would  never  have 
been  written  except  to  give  an  account  of  a 
great  life  work.  "  The  Decline  and  Fall, " 
therefore,  is  the  thing  about  which  all  the 
other  incidents  of  his  life  revolve.  The 
longer  this  History  is  read  and  studied  the 
greater  is  the  appreciation  of  it.  Dean 
Milman  followed  Gibbon's  track  through 
many  portions  of  his  work  and  read  his 
authorities,  ending  with  a  deliberate  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  his  "general  accuracy." 
"Many  of  his  seeming  errors,"  he  wrote, 
"are  almost  inevitable  from  the  close 
condensation  of  his  matter."  Guizot  had 
three  different  opinions  based  on  three 
various  readings.  After  the  first  rapid 
perusal,  the  dominant  feeling  was  one  of 
interest  in  a  narrative,  always  animated  in 
spite  of  its  extent,  always  clear  and  limpid 
in  spite  of  the  variety  of  objects.  During 
the  second  reading,  when  he  examined  par- 
ticularly certain  points,  he  was  somewhat 
disappointed;  he  encountered  some  errors 
either  in  the  citations  or  in  the  facts  and 
especially  shades  and  strokes  of  partiality 
which  led  him  to  a  comparatively  rigorous 
judgment.  In  the  ensuing  complete  third 
reading,  the  first  impression,  doubtless  cor- 
rected by  the  second,  but  not  destroyed, 
survived  and  wass  maintained;  and  with 
some  restrictions  and  reservations  Guizot 
declared  that,  concerning  that  vast  and  able 


work,  there  remained  with  him  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  immensity  of  research,  the 
variety  of  knowledge,  the  sagacious  breadth 
and  especially  that  truly  philosophical  recti- 
tude of  a  mind  which  judges  the  past  as  it 
would  judge  the  present. 

Mommsen  said  in  1894:  "Amid  all  the 
changes  that  have  come  over  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  spite 
of  all  the  rush  of  the  new  evidence  that  has 
poured  in  upon  us  and  almost  overwhelmed 
us,  in  spite  of  changes  which  must  be  made, 
in  spite  of  alterations  of  view,  of  alterations 
even  in  the  aspect  of  great  characters,  no 
one  would  in  the  future  be  able  to  read  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Empire  unless  he 
read,  possibly  with  a  fuller  knowledge,  but 
with  the  broad  views,  the  clear  insight,  the 
strong  grasp  of  Edward  Gibbon." 

It  is  difficult  for  an  admirer  of  Gibbon  to 
refrain  from  quoting  some  of  his  favorite 
passages.  The  opinion  of  a  great  historian 
on  history  always  possesses  interest.  His- 
tory, wrote  Gibbon,  is  "  little  more  than  the 
register  of  the  crimes,  follies  and  misfor- 
tunes of  mankind."  Again,  "Wars  and 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  are 
the  principal  subjects  of  history."  And  the 
following  cannot  fail  to  recall  a  similar 
thought  in  Tacitus:  "History  undertakes 
to  record  the  transactions  of  the  past  for 
the  instruction  of  future  ages."  Two  refer- 
ences to  religion  under  the  Pagan  empire 
are  always  worth  repeating.  "  The  various 
modes  of  worship  which  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  world,"  he  wrote,  "were  all  con- 
sidered by  the  people  as  equally  true;  by 
the  philosopher  as  equally  false;  and  by 
the  magistrate  as  equally  useful."  "The 
fashion  of  incredulity  was  communicated 
from  the  philosopher  to  the  man  of  pleasure 
or  business,  from  the  noble  to  the  plebeian, 
and  from  the  master  to  the  menial  slave 
who  waited  at  his  table  and  who  equally 
listened  to  the  freedom  of  his  conversation." 
Gibbon's  idea  of  the  happiest  period  of 
mankind  is  interesting  and  characteristic. 
"If,"  he  wrote,  "a  man  were  called  to  fix 
the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  dur- 
ing which  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
was  most  happy  and  prosperous,  he  would, 
without  hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession 
of  Commodus."  This  period  was  from 
a.  d.  96  to  180,  covering  the  reigns  of 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius 
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and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Professor  Carter, 
in  a  lecture  in  Rome  in  1907  drew,  by  a 
modern  comparison,  a  characterization  of 
the  first  three  named.  When  we  were 
studying  in  Germany,  he  said,  we  were 
accustomed  to  sum  up  the  three  emperors, 
William  I,  Frederick  III,  and  William  II 
as  der  greise  Kaiser ',  der  weise  Kaiser,  und 
der  reise  Kaiser.  The  characterizations  will 
fit  well  Nerva,  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  Gib- 
bon speaks  of  the  "resdess  activity"  of 
Hadrian,  whose  life  "was  almost  a  per- 
petual journey,"  and  who  during  his  reign 
visited  every  province  of  his  empire. 

A  casual  remark  of  Gibbon's,  "  Corrup- 
tion [is]  the  most  infallible  symptom  of  con- 
stitutional liberty,"  shows  the  sentiment  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  generality 
of  the  history  becomes  specific  in  a  letter 
to  his  father,  who  has  given  him  hopes  of 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  "This  seat,"  so 
Edward  Gibbon  wrote,  "according  to  the 
custom  of  our  venal  country,  was  to  be 
bought  and  fifteen  hundred  pounds  were 
mentioned  as  the  price  of  purchase." 

No  modern  historian  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  critical  comment  as  Gib- 
bon. I  do  not  know  how  it  will  compare 
in  volume  with  either  of  the  similar  exam- 
inations of  Thucydides  and  Tacitus;  but 
the  criticism  is  of  a  different  sort.  The 
only  guarantee  of  the  honesty  of  Tacitus, 
wrote  Sainte-Beuve,  is  Tacitus  himself;  and 
a  like  remark  will  apply  to  Thucydides. 
But  a  fierce  light  beats  on  Gibbon.  His 
voluminous  notes  furnish  the  critics  the 
materials  on  which  he  built  his  history, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  historians, 
must  be  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
With  all  the  searching  examination  of  "  The 
Decline  and  Fall,"  it  is  surprising  how 
few  errors  have  been  found  and,  of  the 
errors  which  have  been  noted,  how  few  are 
really  important.  Guizot,  Milman,  Dr. 
Smith,  Cotter  Morison,  Bury  and  a  number 
of  lesser  lights  have  raked  his  text  and  his 
notes  with  few  momentous  results.  We 
have,  writes  Bury,  improved  methods  over 
Gibbon  and  "much  new  material  of  var- 
ious kinds,"  but  "  Gibbon's  historical  sense 
kept  him  constantly  right  in  dealing  with 
his  sources";  and  "in  the  main  things  he 
is  still  our  master."  The  man  is  generally 
reflected  in  his  book.  That  Gibbon  has 
been  weighed  and  not  found  wanting  is 
because  he  was  as  honest  and  truthful  as 


any  man  who  ever  wrote  history.  The 
autobiographies  and  letters  exhibit  to  us  a 
transparent  man,  which  indeed  some  of  the 
personal  allusions  in  the  history  might  have 
foreshadowed.  "I  have  often  fluctuated 
and  shall  tatyely  follow  the  Colbert  MS.,"  he 
wrote,  where  the  authenticity  of  a  book 
was  in  question.  In  another  case,  "  The 
scarcity  of  facts  and  the  uncertainty  of 
dates"  opposed  his  attempt  to  describe  the 
first  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  famous  forty-fourth  chap- 
ter, which  is  "admired  by  jurists  as  a  brief 
and  brilliant  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  Roman  law,"  Gibbon  wrote,  "Attached 
to  no  party,  interested  only  for  the  truth 
and  candour  of  history,  and  directed  by  the 
most  temperate  and  skilful  guides,  I  enter 
with  just  diffidence  on  the  subject  of  civil 
law."  In  speaking  of  the  state  of  Britain 
between  409  and  449,  he  said,  "  I  owe  it  to 
myself  and  to  historic  truth  to  declare  that 
some  circumstances  in  this  paragraph  are 
founded  only  on  conjecture  and  analogy." 
Throughout  his  whole  work  the  scarcity  of 
materials  forces  Gibbon  to  the  frequent  use 
of  conjecture,  but  I  believe  that  for  the 
most  part  his  conjectures  seem  reasonable 
to  the  critics.  Impressed  with  the  correct- 
ness of  his  account  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  a 
student  of  the  subject  once  told  me  that 
Gibbon  certainly  possessed  the  power  of 
wise  divination. 

Gibbon's  striving  after  precision  and  ac- 
curacy is  shown  in  some  marginal  correc- 
tions he  made  in  his  own  printed  copy  of 
"The  Decline  and  Fall."  On  the  first 
page  in  his  first  printed  edition,  and  as  it 
now  stands,  he  said,  "  To  deduce  the  most 
important  circumstances  of  its  decline  and 
fall:  a  revolution  which  will  ever  be  re- 
membered and  is  still  felt  by  the  nations 
of  the  earth."  For  this  the  following  is  sub- 
stituted. "To  prosecute  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Empire  of  Rome:  of  whose  lan- 
guage, religion  and  laws  the  impression 
will  be  long  preserved  in  our  own  and  the 
neighboring  countries  of  Europe."  He  thus 
explains  the  change:  "  Mr.  Hume  told  me 
that,  in  correcting  his  history,  he  always 
labored  to  reduce  superlatives  and  soften 
positives.  Have  Asia  and  Africa  from  Ja- 
pan to  Morocco  any  feeling  or  memory  of 
the  Roman  Empire?" 

On  page  6,  Bury's  edition,  the  text  is: 
"  The  praises  of  Alexander,  transmitted  by 
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a  succession  of  poets  and  historians,  had 
kindled  a  dangerous  emulation  in  the  mind 
of  Trajan."  We  can  imagine  that  Gibbon 
reflected,  What  evidence  have  I  that  Tra- 
jan had  read  these  poets  and  historians? 
Therefore  he  made  this  change:  "Late 
generations  and  far  distant  climates  may 
impute  their  calamities  to  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Iliad.  The  spirit  of  Alexander 
was  inflamed  by  the  praises  of  Achilles; 
and  succeeding  heroes  have  been  ambitious 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander. 
Like  him  the  Emperor  Trajan  aspired  to 
the  conquest  of  the  East." 

The  "advertisement"  to  the  first  octavo 
edition  published  in  1783  is  an  instance  of 
Gibbon's  truthfulness.  He  wrote,  "  Some 
alterations  and  improvements  had  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  mind,  but  I  was 
unwilling  to  injure  or  offend  the  purchasers 
of  the  preceding  editions."  Then  he  seems 
to  reflect  that  this  is  not  quite  the  whole 
truth  and  adds,  "Perhaps  I  may  stand 
excused  if,  amidst  the  avocations  of  a 
busy  winter,  I  have  preferred  the  pleasures 
of  composition  and  study  to  the  minute 
diligence  of  revising  a  former  publication." 

The  severest  criticism  that  Gibbon  has 
received  is  on  his  famous  chapters  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  which  conclude  his  first  vol- 
ume in  the  original  quarto  edition  of  1776. 
We  may  disregard  the  flood  of  contempo- 
rary criticism  from  certain  people  who  were 
excited  by  what  they  deemed  an  attack 
on  the  Christian  religion.  Dean  Milman, 
who  objected  seriously  to  much  in  these 
chapters,  consulted  these  various  answers 
to  Gibbon  on  the  first  appearance  of  his 
work  with,  according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, little  profit.  "  Against  his  celebrated 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,"  wrote 
Buckle, "  all  the  devices  of  controversy  have 
been  exhausted;  but  the  only  result  has 
been  that,  while  the  fame  of  the  historian  is 
untarnished,  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  are 
falling  into  complete  oblivion.  The  work 
of  Gibbon  remains;  but  who  is  there  who 
feels  any  interest  in  what  was  written 
against  him  ?  "  During  the  last  generation, 
however,  criticism  has  taken  another  form 
and  scientific  men  now  do  not  exactly  share 
Buckle's  gleeful  opinion.  Both  Bury  and 
Cotter  Morison  state  or  imply  that  well- 
grounded  exceptions  may  be  taken  to 
Gibbon's  treatment  of  the  early  Christian 
church.     He  ignored  some  facts;  his  com- 


bination of  others,  his  inferences,  his  opin- 
ions are  not  fair  and  unprejudiced.  A 
further  grave  objection  may  be  made  to  the 
tone  of  these  two  chapters:  sarcasm  per- 
vades them  and  the  Gibbon  sneer  has  be- 
come an  apt  characterization. 

Francis  Parkman  admitted  that  he  was 
a  reverent  agnostic,  and  if  Gibbon  had 
been  a  reverent  free-thinker  these  two 
chapters  would  have  been  far  different  in 
tone.  Lecky  regarded  the  Christian  church 
as  a  great  institution  worthy  of  reverence 
and  respect,  although  he  stated  the  central 
thesis  of  Gibbon  with  emphasis  just  as 
great.  Of  the  conversion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  Christianity,  Lecky  wrote,  "  It 
may  be  boldly  asserted  that  the  assumption 
of  a  moral  or  intellectual  miracle  is  utterly 
gratuitous.  Never  before  was  a  religious 
transformation  so  manifestly  inevitable." 
Gibbon's  sneering  tone  was  a  characteristic 
of  his  time.  There  existed  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wrote 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "an  unphilo- 
sophical  and  indeed  -fanatical  animosity 
against  Christianity."  But  Gibbon's  pri- 
vate defence  is  entitled  to  consideration  as 
placing  him  in  a  better  light.  "The 
primitive  church,  which  I  have  treated  with 
some  freedom,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Sheffield 
in  1791,  "  was  itself  at  that  time  an  innova- 
tion, and  I  was  attached  to  the  old  Pagan 
establishment."  "Had  I  believed,"  he 
said  in  his  Autobiography,  "  that  the  ma- 
jority of  English  readers  were  so  fondly  at- 
tached to  the  name  and  shadow  of  Christi- 
anity, had  I  foreseen  that  the  pious,  the 
timid  and  the  prudent  would  feel,  or  affect 
to  feel,  with  such  exquisite  sensibility,  I 
might  perhaps  have  softened  the  two  in- 
vidious chapters." 

On  the  other  hand,  Gibbon's  treatment 
of  Julian  the  Apostate  is  in  accordance 
with  the  best  modern  standard.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  a  quasi-Pagan,  as 
he  avowed  himself,  would  have  emphasized 
Julian's  virtues  and  ignored  his  weaknesses 
as  did  Voltaire,  who  invested  him  with  all 
the  good  qualities  of  Trajan,  Cato  and 
Julius  Caesar  without  their  defects.  Robert- 
son, indeed,  feared  that  he  might  fail  in  this 
part  of  the  history;  but  Gibbon  weighed 
Julian  in  the  balance,  duly  estimating  his 
strength  and  his  weakness,  with  the  result 
that  he  has  given  a  clear  and  just  account 
in  his  best  and  most  dignified  style. 
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Gibbon's  treatment  of  Theodora,  the 
wife  of  Justinian,  is  certainly  open  to  ob- 
jection. Without  proper  sifting  and  a 
reasonable  scepticism,  he  has  incorporated 
into  his  narrative  the  questionable  account, 
with  all  its  salacious  details,  which  Proco- 
pius  gives  in  his  Secret  History,  Gibbon's 
love  of  a  scandalous  tale  getting  the  better 
of  his  historical  criticism.  He  has  not 
neglected  to  urge  a  defence.  "  I  am  justi- 
fied," he  wrote,  "in  painting  the  manners 
of  the  times;  the  vices  of  Theodora  form 
an  essential  feature  in  the  reign  and  char- 
acter of  Justinian.  .  .  .  My  English  text 
is  chaste  and  all  licentious  passages  are 
left  in  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language." 
This  explanation  satisfies  neither  Cotter 
Morison  nor  Bury,  nor  would  it  hold  for  a 
moment  as  a  justification  of  a  historian  of 
our  own  day.  Gibbon  is  really  so  scien- 
tific, so  much  like  a  late  nineteenth-century 
man,  that  we  do  right  to  subject  him  to  our 
present-day  rigid  tests. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
Gibbon's  style,  which  we  all  know  is 
pompous  and  Latinized.  On  a  long  read- 
ing his  rounded  and  sonorous  periods  be- 
come wearisome  and  one  wishes  that  occa- 
sionally a  sentence  would  terminate  with 
a  small  word,  even  a '  preposition.  One 
feels  as  did  Dickens  after  walking  for  an 
hour  or  two  about  the  handsome  but  "  dis- 
tractingly  regular"  city  of  Philadelphia. 
"I  felt,"  he  wrote,  "that  I  would  have 
given  the  world  for  a  crooked  street. "  De- 
spite the  pomposity,  Gibbon's  style  is  cor- 
rect, and  the  exact  use  of  words  is  a  marvel. 
It  is  rare,  I  think,  that  any  substitution  or 
change  of  words  will  improve  upon  the 
precision  of  the  text.  His  compression  and 
selection  of  salient  points  are  remarkable. 
Amid  some  commonplace  philosophy  he 
frequently  rises  to  a  generalization  as  bril- 
liant as  it  is  truthful.  Then,  too,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  dignity  of  history;  one 
feels  that  Gibbon  looked  upon  his  work  as 
very  serious  and  thought  with  Thucydides, 
"My  history  is  an  everlasting  possession, 
not  a  prize  composition  which  is  heard  and 
forgotten." 

To  a  writer  of  history,  few  things  are 
more  interesting  than  a  great  historian's 
autobiographical  remarks  which  relate  to 
the  composition  of  his  work.  "Had  I  been 
more  indigent  or  more  wealthy,"  wrote 
Gibbon  in  his  Autobiography,  "I  should 


not  have  possessed  the  leisure  or  the  perse- 
verence  to  prepare  and  execute  my  volumi- 
nous history."  "Notwithstanding  the  hurry 
of  business  and  pleasure,"  he  wrote  from 
London  in  1778,  "I  steal  some  moments 
for  the  Roman  Empire."  Between  the  writ- 
ing of  the  first  three  and  the  last  three 
volumes  he  took  a  rest  of  "  near  a  twelve- 
month" and  gave  expression  to  a  thought 
which  may  be  echoed  by  every  studious 
writer:  "  Yet  in  the  luxury  of  freedom,  I 
began  to  wish  for  the  daily  task,  the  active 
pursuit  which  gave  a  value  to  every  book 
and  an  object  to  every  inquiry."  Every 
one  who  has  written  an  historical  book  will 
sympathize  with  the  following  expression 
of  personal  experience  as  he  approached 
the  completion  of  "The  Decline  and  Fall." 
"  Let  no  man  who  builds  a  house,"  Gibbon 
wrote,  "or  writes  a  book,  presume  to  say 
when  he  will  have  finished.  When  he  im- 
agines that  he  is  drawing  near  to  his  jour- 
ney's end,  Alps  rise  on  Alps,  and  he  continu- 
ally finds  something  to  add  and  something 
to  correct." 

Plain,  truthful  tales  are  Gibbon's  auto- 
biographies. The  style  is  that  of  the 
history  and  he  writes  of  himself  as  frankly 
as  he  does  of  any  of  his  historical  char- 
acters. His  failings — what  he  has  some- 
where termed  "  the  amiable  weaknesses  of 
human  nature" — are  disclosed  with  the 
openness  of  a  Frenchman.  All  but  one  of 
the  ten  years  between  1783  and  1793,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  46  and  56,  he  passed  at 
Lausanne.  There  he  completed  "The 
Decline  and  Fall,"  and  of  that  period,  he 
spent  from  August,  1787,  to  July,  1788,  in 
England,  to  look  after  the  publication  of  the 
last  three  volumes.  His  life  in  Lausanne 
was  one  of  study,  writing  and  agreeable 
society,  of  which  his  correspondence  with 
his  English  friends  gives  an  animated  ac- 
count. The  two  things  one  is  most  im- 
pressed with  are  his  love  for  books  and 
his  love  for  Madeira.  "  Though  a  lover  of 
society,"  he  wrote,  "  my  library  is  the  room 
to  which  I  am  most  attached."  While 
getting  setded  at  Lausanne,  he  complains 
that  his  boxes  of  books  "loiter  on  the 
road."  And  then  he  harps  on  another 
string.  "Good  Madeira,"  he  writes,  "is 
now  become  essential  to  my  health  and 
reputation";  yet  again,  "  If  I  do  not  receive 
a  supply  of  Madeira  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  I  shall  be  in  great  shame  and  dis- 
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tress."  His  good  friend  in  England,  Lord 
Sheffield,  regarded  his  prayer  and  sent 
him  a  hogshead  of  "  best  old  Madeira"  and 
a  tierce,  containing  six  dozen  bottles  of 
"finest  Malmsey,"  and  at  the  same  time 
wrote:  "You  will  remember  that  a  hogs- 
head is  on  his  travels  through  the  torrid 
zone  for  you.  ...  No  wine  is  meliorated 
to  a  greater  degree  by  keeping  than 
Madeira,  and  you  latterly  appeared  so 
ravenous  for  it,  that  I  must  conceive  you 
wish  to  have  a  stock."  Gibbon's  devotion 
to  Madeira  bore  its  penalty.  At  the  age 
of  forty-eight  he  sent  this  account  to  his 
stepmother:  "  I  was  in  hopes  that  my  old 
enemy  the  gout  had  given  over  the  attack, 
but  the  villain,  with  his  ally  the  winter, 
convinced  me  of  my  error,  and  about  the 
latter  end  of  March  I  found  myself  a  pris- 
oner in  my  library  and  my  great  chair.  I 
attempted  twice  to  rise;  he  twice  knocked 
me  down  again  and  kept  possession  of 
both  my  feet  and  knees  longer  (I  must  con- 
fess) than  he  had  ever  done  before." 
Eager  to  finish  his  history  he  lamented  that 
his  "long  gout"  lost  him  "three  months 
in  the  spring."  Thus  as  you  go  through 
his  correspondence  you  find  that  orders 
for  Madeira  and  attacks  of  gout  alternate 
with  regularity.  Gibbon  apparendy  did 
not  connect  the  two  as  cause  and  effect,  as 
in  his  Autobiography  he  charged  his  malady 
to  his  service  in  the  Hampshire  militia, 
when  "  the  daily  practice  of  hard  and  even 
excessive  drinking"  had  sown  in  his  con- 
stitution "the  seeds  of  the  gout." 

Gibbon  has  never  been  a  favorite  with 
women,  owing  largely  to  his  account  of  his 
early  love  affair.  While  at  Lausanne,  he 
had  heard  much  of  "the  wit  and  beauty 
and  erudition  of  Mademoiselle  Curchod," 
and  when  he  first  met  her,  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty.  "  I  saw  and  loved,"  he 
wrote.  "  I  found  her  learned  without  ped- 
antry, lively  in  conversation,  pure  in  senti- 
ment and  elegant  in  manners.  .  .  .  She 
listened  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  passion. 
...  At  Lausanne  I  indulged  my  dream  of 
felicity";  and,  indeed,  he  appeared  to  be 
an  ardent  lover.  "He  was  seen,"  said  a 
contemporary,  "stopping  country  people 
near  Lausanne  and  demanding,  at  the  point 
of  a  naked  dagger,  whether  a  more  adorable 
creature  existed  than  Suzanne  Curchod." 
On  his  return  to  England,  however,  he  soon 
discovered  that  his  father  would  not  hear 


of  this  alliance,  and  he  thus  related  the  se- 
quence: "  After  a  painful  struggle  I  yielded 
to  my  fate.  ...  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I 
obeyed  as  a  son."  From  England  he  wrote 
to  Mademoiselle  Curchod  breaking  off  the 
engagement.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of 
feminine  criticism  that  Cotter  Morison  in- 
dulges in  an  elaborate  defence  of  Gibbon, 
which,  indeed,  hardly  seems  necessary. 
Rousseau,  who  was  privy  to  the  love  affair, 
said  that  u  Gibbon  was  too  cold-blooded  a 
young  man  for  his  taste  or  for  Mademoiselle 
Curchod's  happiness."  Mademoiselle  Cur- 
chod a  few  years  later  married  Necker,  the 
rich  Paris  banker,  who  under  Louis  XVI 
held  the  office  of  director-general  of  the  fi- 
nances. She  was  the  mother  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  was  a  leader  of  the  literary  society 
in  Paris,  and,  despite  the  troublous  times, 
must  have  led  a  happy  life.  One  delightful 
aspect  of  the  story  is  the  warm  friendship 
that  existed  between  Madame  Necker  and 
Edward  Gibbon. 

If  women  read  the  Correspondence  as 
they  do  the  Autobiography  I  think  that- 
their  aversion  to  the  great  historian  would 
be  increased  by  these  confiding  words  to  his 
stepmother,  written  when  he  was  forty- 
nine.  "  The  habits  of  female  conversation 
have  sometimes  lempted  me  to  acquire  the 
piece  of  furniture,  a  wife,  and  could  I  unite 
in  a  single  woman  the  virtues  and  ac- 
complishments of  half  a  dozen  of  my 
acquaintance,  I  would  instandy  pay  my 
addresses  to  the  Constellation." 

I  have  always  been  impressed  with  Gib- 
bon's pride  at  being  the  author  of  "six 
volumes  in  quarto";  but  as  nearly  all  his- 
tories now  are  published  in  octavo  I  had 
not  a  distinct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a 
quarto  volume  until  the  preparation  of  this 
essay  led  me  to  look  at  different  editions  of 
Gibbon  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  There 
I  found  the  quartos,  the  first  volume  of 
which  is  the  third  edition  published  in 
1777  [it  will  be  remembered  that  the  orig- 
inal publication  of  the  first  volume  was  in 
February,  1776].  The  volume  is  11} 
inches  long  by  9  inches  wide,  and  is  much 
heavier  than  our  very  heavy  octavo  vol- 
umes. With  this  volume  in  my  hand,  I 
could  appreciate  the  remark  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  when  Gibbon  brought  him 
the  second  volume  of  the  "Decline  and 
Fall."  Laying  the  quarto  on  the  table, 
he  said,  "  Another  d d  thick,  square 
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book!    Always  scribble,  scribble,  scribble! 
Eh!  Mr.  Gibbon ?" 

During  my  researches  at  the  Athenaeum 
I  found  an  octavo  edition,  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  published  in  1 791,  and  on  the 
cover  was  written,  "Given  to  the  Athe- 
naeum by  Charles  Cabot.  Received  Decem- 
ber 10,  1807."  This  was  the  year  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Athenaeum.  On  the 
quarto  of  1777  there  was  no  indication,  but 
the  scholarly  cataloguer  informed  me  that 
it  was  probably  also  received  in  1807. 
Three  later  editions  than  these  two  are  in 
this  library,  the  last  of  which  is  Bury's  of 
1900,  to  which  I  have  constantly  referred. 
Meditating  in  the  quiet  alcove,  with  the 
two  early  editions  of  Gibbon  before  me,  I 
found  an  answer  to  the  comment  of  H.  G. 
Wells  in  his  book  "The  Future  in  Amer- 
ica," which  I  confess  had  somewhat 
irritated  me.  Thus  wrote  Wells:  "Frank- 
ly I  grieve  over  Boston  as  a  great  waste  of 
leisure  and  energy,  as  a  frittering  away  of 
moral  and  intellectual  possibilities.  We 
give  too  much  to  the  past.  .  .  .  We  are 
obsessed  by  the  scholastic  prestige  of  mere 
knowledge  and  genteel  remoteness."  Pon- 
dering this  iconoclastic  utterance,  how  de- 
lightful it  is  to  light  upon  evidence  in  the 
way  of  well-worn  volumes  that  since  1807 
men  and  women  there  have  been  carefully 
reading  Gibbon,  who,  as  Dean  Milman 
said,  "has  bridged  the  abyss  between 
ancient  and  modern  times  and  connected 
together  the  two  worlds  of  history."  A 
knowledge  of  "The  Decline  and  Fall"  is 
a  basis  for  the  study  of  all  other  history; 


it  is  a  mental  discipline  and  a  training  for 
the  problems  of  modern  life.  These  Athe- 
naeum readers  did  not  waste  their  leisure, 
did  not  give  too  much  to  the  past.  They 
were  supremely  right  to  take  account  of  the 
scholastic  prestige  of  Gibbon  and  to  en- 
deavor to  make  part  of  their  mental  fibre 
this  greatest  history  of  modern  times. 

I  will  close  with  a  quotation  from  the 
Autobiography,  which  in  its  sincerity  and 
absolute  freedom  from  literary  cant  will  be 
cherished  by  all  whose  desire  is  to  behold 
"the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the 
quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies." 
"  I  have  drawn  a  high  prize  in  the  lottery  of 
life,"  wrote  Gibbon.  "I  am  disgusted 
with  the  affectation  of  men  of  letters,  who 
complain  that  they  have  renounced  a  sub- 
stance for  a  shadow  and  that  their  fame 
affords  a  poor  compensation  for  envy,  cen- 
sure and  persecution.  My  own  experience 
at  least  has  taught  me  a  very  different  les- 
son: twenty  happy  years  have  been  ani- 
mated by  the  labor  of  my  history;  and  its 
success  has  given  me  a  name,  a  rank,  a 
character  in  the  world  to  which  I  should 
not  otherwise  have  been  entitled.  .  .  . 
D'Alembert  relates  that  as  he  was  walking 
in  the  gardens  of  Sans  Souci  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  Frederick  said  to  him, '  Do  you 
see  that  old  woman,  a  poor  weeder,  asleep 
on  that  sunny  bank?  She  is  probably  a 
more  happy  being  than  either  of  us.'" 
Now  the  comment  of  Gibbon :  "  The  King 
and  the  Philosopher  may  speak  for  them- 
selves; for  my  part  I  do  not  envy  the  old 
woman." 


A  DREAM 

By  Margaret  Sherwood 

I  dreamed  of  passages  obscure  and  dim, 

Whose  walls  of  stone  held  neither  door  nor  key; 

With  groping  hands  I  fell — and  lo,  the  rim 
Of  the  blue,  boundless,  everlasting  seal 
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VIVID  element  of  the  pict- 
uresque, all  that  contrib- 
utes to  song  and  story,  has 
given  to  Sherman's  march 
across  Georgia  a  distinction 
somewhat  out  of  proportion 
with  the  fame  of  his  other  campaigns.  The 
Campaign  of  the  Carolinas,  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  March  to  the  Sea, 
holds  a  far  less  conspicuous  place  in  popu- 
lar knowledge  and  esteem.  Yet  the  latest 
testimony  of  General  Sherman's  son  con- 
firms much  that  has  been  printed  before: 
"  My  father  always  rated  this  campaign  as 
his  greatest  military  achievement,  and  be- 
lieved that  it  settled  the  fate  of  the  Con- 
federacy."* "The  March  to  the  Sea," 
says  Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes,  "was  a 
frolic,  that  northward  a  constant  wrestling 
with  the  elements,  "f  Leaving  Savannah 
with  sixty  thousand  men  on  February  i, 
1865,  Sherman  reached  Goldsboro,  North 
Carolina,  on  March  23,  having  marched  in 
the  face  of  a  resourceful  enemy,  four  hund- 
red and  twenty-five  miles,  across  swamps, 
rivers  and  mountains,  and  having  done  the 
Confederacy  incalculable  harm  in  the  de- 
struction of  property  and  lines  of  trans- 
portation. From  the  last  important  stop- 
ping place  before  reaching  Goldsboro,  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Sherman  as  follows: 

In  the  Field,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  Sunday, 
March  12,  1865. 

We  reached  this  place  yesterday  in  good 
health  and  condition.  We  have  had  bad 
roads  and  weather  but  made  good  progress, 
and  have  achieved  all  I  aimed  to  accom- 
plish. Our  main  columns  came  through 
Columbia  and  Cheraw,  South  Carolina. 
We  have  had  no  general  battle,  and  only 
skirmishes  on  the  skirts  of  the  army.  The 
enemy  gave  ground  when  I  moved  in  force. 

♦See  "General  Sherman  in  the  Last  Year  of  the  Civil 
War.  An  address  delivered  at  the  Thirty-Eighth  Reunion 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.    By  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman.     Nov.  n,  1908." 

tSee  Rhodes's  "History  of  the  United  States"  (Vol.  V., 
p.  8s.) 

Vol.  XLV.— 80 


The  importance  of  this  march  exceeds  that 
from  Atlanta  to  Savannah.  South  Caro- 
lina has  had  a  visit  from  the  West  that  will 
cure  her  of  her  pride  and  boasting.  I  sent 
couriers  to  Wilmington  and  a  tug  boat  got 
up  this  morning,  and  I  will  start  her  back 
at  6  p.  11.  with  despatches  to  Grant,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  all  my  subordinate 
commanders.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  to  the 
sea  shore,  but  will  move  on.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  have  all  been  uneasy  on  our  ac- 
count, but  barring  bad  weather  and  mud 
we  have  had  no  trouble.  .... 

The  same  brags  and  boasts  are  kept 
up,  but  when  I  reach  the  path  where  the 
lion  crouched  I  find  him  slinking  away. 
My  army  is  in  the  same  condition  as  be- 
fore, and  seems  to  possess  abiding  confi- 
dence in  its  officers.  It  would  amuse  you 
to  hear  their  comments  on  me  as  I  ride  along 
the  ranks,  but  I  hope  you  will  hear  the  jokes 
and  fun  of  war  at  a  fitter  time  for  amuse- 
ment. Now  it  is  too  serious.  I  think  we 
are  bringing  matters  to  an  issue.  Johnston 
is  restored  to  the  supreme  command  and 
will  unite  the  forces  hitherto  scattered  and 
fight  me  about  Raleigh  or  Goldsboro.  Lee 
may  reinforce  him  from  Richmond,  but  if 
he  attempts  that  Grant  will  pitch  in.  I 
can  whip  Joe  Johnston  unless  his  men 
fight  better  than  they  have  since  I  left 
Savannah. 

As  I  rode  into  Columbia  crowds  gathered 
round  me,  composed  of  refugees  and  many 
officers  who  had  escaped  their  prison 
guards  and  hid  themselves.  One  of  them 
handed  me  the  enclosed  *  which  is  so 
handsomely  got  up  that  I  deem  it  worthy 
of  preservation.  I  want  Lizzie  to  keep  it. 
The  versification  is  good,  and  I  am  told  the 
music  to  which  the  prisoners  set  and  sung 
it  is  equally  so.  I  have  never  heard  it  sung, 
as  the  officers  who  composed  the  Glee  Club 
in  their  prison  at  Columbia  were  not  of 
the  number  who  did  escape.     The  author 


*  A  copv  of  "  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,' 
S.  H.  M.  Byers. 
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did  escape  and  he  is  the  one  I  have  ap- 
pointed to  carry  my  despatches  down  to 
Wilmington  tonight. 

I  expect  to  stay  here  a  few  days  in  hopes 
to  receive  some  bread  and  shoes  from  Wil- 
mington. The  river  is  now  high  and  easily 
navigated,  and  had  I  time  I  should  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  supplies  up,  but 
time  is  so  important  that  I  must  "For- 
ward." .  .  . 

It  is  now  2  p.  m.  and  I  have  written  ten 
letters  of  four  pages  each,  orders  and  in- 
structions to  my  commanders  on  the  sea- 
board. .  .  . 

On  March  15  the  great  army  moved  on, 
towards  Goldsboro,  where  the  next  letter 
was  written. 

In  the  Field,  Goldsboro,  N.  C, 
March  23,  1865. 

I  wrote  you  from  Fayetteville.  On  our 
way  thence  the  enemy  struck  our  left  flank 
and  I  turned  on  him  and  after  three  days 
manoeuvring  and  fighting  defeated  him  and 
drove  him  off  towards  Raleigh.  The  fight 
was  near  Bentonsville,  20  miles  from  here 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Neuse  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Smithfield.  I  got  here  today  and 
ail  the  army  will  be  in  by  tomorrow.  Thus 
have  I  brought  the  army  from  Savannah  in 
good  order,  beaten  the  enemy  wherever 
he  attempted  to  oppose  our  progress,  and 
made  junction  with  Schofield  and  Terry 
from  Newbern  and  Wilmington  on  the  21st, 
one  day  later  than  I  had  appointed  before 
leaving  Savannah.  It  is  far  more  difficult 
and  important  than  the  Savannah  march. 
Besides  the  immediate  results  we  have 
forced  the  Rebels  to  abandon  the  whole 
sea  coast. 

I  almost  fear  the  consequences  of  the 
reputation  this  will  give  me  among  military 
men.  I  have  received  one  letter  from  you 
and  one  from  Minnie,  also  a  vast  package 
from  everybody.  I  now  have  a  staff 
officer,  Maj.  Hitchcock,*  to  answer  them. 
I  only  have  time  to  make  general  orders, 
and  to  write  special  letters.  I  must  be 
more  careful,  as  I  find  silly  people  to 
claim  my  acquaintance  publish  my  letters 
or  extracts.  You  know  how  hurriedly  I 
always  write  and  that  I  might  be  falsely 
placed  by  such   things.     I   will   be   here 

*  Major  Henry  Hitchcock,  judge-advocate  on  Sherman's 
staff. 


some  weeks.  I  should  see  Grant  before  as- 
suming the  offensive  and  think  he  will 
come  down.  I  could  have  time  to  run  to 
Washington,  but  prefer  to  stay  with  my 
troops.  It  gives  me  great  power  with  them 
to  share  the  days  and  nights.  I  always  en- 
camp and  am  now  in  a  shaky  fly  open,  with 
houses  all  round  occupied  by  Rebels  or 
staff  officers.  Soldiers  have  a  wonderful 
idea  of  my  knowledge  and  attach  much  of 
our  continued  success  to  it.  And  I  really 
do  think  they  would  miss  me,  if  I  were  to  go 
away  for  even  a  week.  I  notice  that  you 
propose  to  take  part  in  a  Sanitary  fair 
at  Chicago.  I  don't  much  approve  of 
ladies  selling  things  at  a  table.  So  far  as 
superintending  the  management  of  such 
things  I  don't  object,  but  it  merely  looks 
unbecoming  for  a  lady  to  stand  behind  a 
table  to  sell  things.  Still  do  as  you  please. 
I  have  nothing  that  would  engross  the 
profits — my  saddlebags,  a  few  old  traps, 
etc.  I  could  collect  plenty  of  trophies  but 
have  always  refrained  and  think  it  best  I 
should.  Others  do  collect  trophies  and  send 
home  but  I  prefer  not  to  do  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  suffi- 
ciently gratified  to  know  that  I  have  emi- 
nently succeeded  in  this  last  venture,  and 
will  trust  to  luck  that  in  the  next  still  more 
hazardous  I  will  be  again  favored.  I  don't 
believe  anything  has  tended  more  to  break 
the  pride  of  the  south  than  my  steady  per- 
sistent progress.  My  army  is  dirty,  ragged 
and  saucy.  I  have  promised  them  rest, 
clothing  and  food,  but  the  railroads  have 
not  been  completed  as  I  expected  and  I 
fear  we  may  be  troubled  thereby.  I  am 
just  informed  that  the  telegraph  line  is 
finished  from  the  sea  to  this  place,  so  our 
lines  of  communication  will  be  shortened. 
Strange  to  say  we  are  all  in  fine  health  and 
condition,  only  a  little  blackened  by  the 
pine  smoke  of  our  camp  fires.  I  would  like 
to  march  this  army  through  New  York  just 
as  it  appears  today,  with  its  wagons,  pack 
mules,  cattle,  niggers  and  bummers,  and  I 
think  they  would  make  a  more  attractive 
show  than  your  fair.  .  .  . 

Two  days  after  writing  this  letter,  Sher- 
man set  out  for  a  meeting  with  Grant  at 
City  Point.  Lincoln  was  also  there,  and 
from  their  joint  discussion  Sherman  carried 
away  the  impression  of  the  government's 
plans  which  led  him  a  few  weeks  later  to 
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make  the  terms  with  Johnston  which 
plunged  him  temporarily  into  a  sea  of 
troubles.  On  the  way  to  the  conference 
he  wrote  as  follows  to  Mrs.  Sherman : 

On  Board  Steamer  Russia, 
At  Sea,  Sunday,  March  26,  1865. 

The  Railroad  was  finished  yesterday  into 
Goldsboro  and  I  came  down  to  Newbern 
and  Morehead  City  and  am  now  in  a  fleet 
Blockade  Runner  on  my  way  to  meet 
General  Grant  at  City  Point  to  confer  on 
some  points  when  I  shall  forthwith  go  back 
to  Goldsboro  and  get  ready  for  another 
campaign.  There  is  no  doubt  we  have  got 
the  Rebels  in  a  tight  place  and  must  not 
let  them  have  time  to  make  new  plans. 
They  abandoned  all  their  cities  to  get  men 
enough  to  whip  me  but  did  not  succeed. 
They  may  unite  Johnston  and  Lee,  when  if 
they  make  the  further  mistake  of  holding  on 
to  Richmond,  I  can  easily  take  Raleigh  and 
the  Roanoke,  when  Richmond  will  be  of 
litde  use  to  them.  If  Lee  lets  go  of  Rich- 
mond the  people  of  Virginia  will  give  up.  I 
regard  my  two  moves  from  Adanta  to  Sa- 
vannah and  Savannah  to  Goldsboro  as  great 
blows  as  if  we  had  fought  a  dozen  success- 
ful batdes.  At  Bentonsville,  Johnston  at- 
tempted to  prevent  my  making  a  junction 
with  Schofield,  but  he  failed  and  I  drove 
him  off  the  field  with  my  own  army  without 
the  help  of  a  man  from  Schofield,  also  got 
all  my  armies  at  Goldsboro  the  21st  of 
March,  only  one  day  from  the  time  ap- 
pointed. I  will  now  conduct  with  great 
care  another  move.  I  have  all  the  army  I 
want  and  can  take  an  hundred  thousand 
if  I  want  them.  .  .  . 

A  full  description  of  the  interview  at 
City  Point  may  be  found  in  the  "  Memoirs.' 
Immediately  upon  returning  from  it,  Sher- 
man wrote  thus  to  his  father-in-law : 

[To  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing.] 

In  the  Field,  Goldsboro,  N.  C, 
March  31,  1865. 

I  have  already  been  to  see  General  Grant 
and  am  back  before  the  enemy  or  news- 
paper spies  revealed  it.  I  have  a  clear  view 
of  another  step  in  the  game,  and  think 
I  am  on  the  right  road.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  one  or  two  more  such  chasms  in  our 


enemy's  ranks  and  resources  will  leave  him 
gasping  and  begging  for  quarter.  It  is 
perf ectly  impossible  for  me  in  case  of  failure 
to  divest  myself  of  responsibility  as  all  from 
the  President,  Secretary  of  War,  General 
Grant  etc.  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
contributing  to  my  success. 

You  need  not  fear  my  committing  a 
political  mistake  for  I  am  fully  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  I  would  imperil  all  by  any  con- 
cessions in  that  direction.  I  have  and  shall 
continue  to  repel  all  advances  made  me  of 
such  a  kind. 

I  would  like  to  see  my  family  occasional- 
ly, but  it  seems  impossible.  It  is  manifest 
I  am  in  the  rapids  and  must  go  on  till  the 
cataract  is  passed  and  the  boat  in  smooth 
water. 

In  the  next  letter  to  Mrs.  Sherman  the 
reader  will  find  for  himself  an  interesting 
allusion  to  the  value  which  Sherman  him- 
self placed  upon  these  informal  letters  as 
historical  records. 

In  the  Field,  Goldsboro,  N.  C, 
April  5,  1865. 

I  have  now  finished  my  Report  and  an- 
swered all  letters  that  called  for  my  per- 
sonal action.  These  are  being  copied  and 
sent  by  a  courier  tomorrow  and  then 
"What  next"  as  old  Lincoln  says.*  That 
next  is  also  thought  over  and  it  again  takes 
me  into  danger  and  trouble,  but  you  must 
now  be  so  used  to  it  that  you  can  hardly  care. 
I  have  no  late  letters  from  you,  none  since 
you  went  to  Chicago,  but  you  too  are  be- 
coming a  public  character  and  the  busy 
newspapers  follow  you.  I  see  that  the 
public  authorities  and  citizens  of  Chicago 
paid  you  a  public  visit  with  speeches  and 
music  and  that  Bishop  Duggan  responded 
for  you.  If  these  give  you  pleasure  I  am 
glad  of  it  for  I  would  rather  that  you  and 
the  children  should  be  benefitted  by  any 
fame  I  may  achieve  than  that  it  should 
ensue  to  me  personally.  Of  course  as  a 
General  my  case  will  be  scrutinized  very 
closely  by  men  abroad  as  well  as  here  and 
my  reputation  will  rather  depend  on  their 
judgment  than  on  any  mere  temporary  ap- 
plause. I  have  been  trying  to  get  some  pay 
to  send  you,  for  I  suppose  you  are  "  short, " 

*  When  Sherman  took  Savanah,  Lincoln  wrote  to  him, 
Dec.  26,  1864:  "It  brings  those  who  sat  in  darkness  to  see 
a  great  light.  But  what  next?  I  suppose  it  will  be  safer  if 
I  leave  Gen.  Grant  and  yourself  to  decide." 
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but  the  paymasters  cannot  catch  up,  and  in 
a  few  days  I  will  be  off  again.  I  have  pay 
due  since  January  i,  and  yet  was  unable 
the  other  day  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  which 
I  need.  I  have  those  big  boots  you  sent 
me  from  Cincinnati,  but  the  weather  is 
getting  warm  and  they  are  too  close  and 
heavy.  They  stood  me  a  good  turn  how- 
ever on  the  last  march  when  for  weeks  we 
were  up  to  our  eyes  in  mud  and  water. 
When  we  got  here  the  army  was  ragged  and 
hard  up,  but  already  our  new  clothing  is 
issued  and  I  will  challenge  the  world  to 
exhibit  a  finer  looking  set  of  men,  brawny, 
strong,  swarthy,  a  contrast  to  the  weak  and 
sickly  fellows  that  came  to  me  in  Kentucky 
three  years  ago.  It  is  a  general  truth  that 
men  exposed  to  the  elements  don't  "  catch 
cold,"  and  I  have  not  heard  a  man  cough 
or  sneeze  for  three  months,  but  were  these 
same  men  to  go  into  houses  in  a  month  the 
doctor  would  have  half  of  them.  Now 
the  doctors  have  no  employment.  I  my- 
self am  very  well,  though  in  a  house  for  the 
time  being  and  to  have  the  convenience  of 
a  table  and  chair  to  write,  also  to  prevent  the 
flaring  of  the  candle  which  makes  writing 
in  a  tent  almost  impossible.  I  write  as 
usual  very  fast  and  can  keep  half  a  dozen 
clerks  busy  in  copying.  Hitchcock,  nephew 
of  the  General,  writes  private  letters  not 
needing  my  personal  attention,  such  as 
autographs  and  locks  of  hair;  Dayton  the 
military  orders,  but  I  must  of  course  keep 
up  correspondence  with  War  Department, 
General  Grant,  my  army  Commanders, 
governors  of  states,  etc.,  and  you  should  be 
satisfied  even  if  my  letters  are  hasty  and 
ill  digested.  You  can  almost  trace  my 
progress  through  the  world  by  the  news- 
papers. .  .  . 

I  got  a  long  letter  from  Bowman  *  last 
night.  He  is  resolved  to  write  up  my 
campaigns,  and  is  anxious  for  the  most 
authentic  records.  These  are  contained  in 
my  Letter  and  Order  Books.  You  have 
some  up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  Atlanta. 
Webster  has  those  from  Atlanta  to  Savan- 
nah, and  I  have  here  the  balance.  I  would 
much  prefer  he  would  wait  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  he  wants  to  make  money  out  of 
the  job,  and  I  do  not  object,  for  he  says 
that  others  less  capable  will  do  the  thing, 
and  make  a  botch  of  it.     He  can  get  access 

*  S.  M.  Bowman,  with  R.  B.  Irwin,  published  in  1865  his 
volume,  "  Sherman  and  His  Campaigns.' 


to  my  official  Reports  at  Washington  as 
also  those  of  my  subordinate  Reports,  but 
the  letters  I  daily  write  give  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  plans  and  events  better  than 
Reports  made  with  more  formality  after 
the  events  are  past.  The  last  March  from 
Savannah  to  Goldsboro,  with  its  legitimate 
fruits,  the  capture  of  Charleston,  George- 
town and  Wilmington,  is  by  far  the  most 
important  in  conception  and  execution  of 
any  act  of  my  life.  .  .  . 

I  continue  to  receive  the  highest  compli- 
ments from  all  quarters,  and  have  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  escaping  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  rivals.  Indeed  officers 
from  every  quarter  want  to  join  my  "  Great 
Army."  Grant  is  the  same  enthusiastic 
friend.  Mr.  Lincoln  at  City  Point  was 
lavish  in  his  good  wishes,  and  since  Mr. 
Stanton  visited  me  at  Savannah  he  too  has 
become  the  warmest  possible  friend.  Of 
course  I  could  not  venture  north,  and  it 
accords  both  with  my  pleasure  and  in- 
terest to  keep  close  with  my  army  proper. 
Officers  and  soldiers  have  in  my  fore- 
sight and  knowledge  a  childlike  confidence 
that  is  really  most  agreeable.  Whilst  wad- 
ing through  mud  and  water,  and  heaving  at 
mired  wagons  the  soldiers  did  not  indulge 
a  single  growl  but  always  said  and  felt 
that  the  Old  Man  would  bring  them  out  all 
right;  and  no  sooner  had  we  reached  the 
Cape  Fear  River  at  Fayetteville  than  a  little 
squeaking  tug  came  puffing  up  the  river 
with  news,  and  we  had  hardly  spread  out 
in  the  camps  about  Goldsboro  than  the 
locomotive  and  train  came  thundering 
along  from  the  sea  ninety-six  miles  distant, 
loaded  with  shoes  and  pants  and  clothing, 
as  well  as  food.  So  remarkable  and  happy 
a  coincidence,  which  of  course  I  had  ar- 
ranged from  Savannah,  made  the  woods 
resound  with  a  yell  that  must  have  reached 
Raleigh .  Some  of  our  officers  who  escaped 
from  the  enemy  say  that  these  two  coinci- 
dences made  the  Rebel  officers  swear  that 
I  was  the  Devil  himself,  a  compliment  that 
you  can  appreciate.  But  enough  of  this 
vanity,  save  and  except  always  when  it 
redounds  to  your  advantage  and  pleasure. 
My  wants  are  few  and  easily  gained,  but  if 
this  fame  which  fills  the  world  contributes 
to  your  happiness  and  pleasure,  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  possible.  Oh,  that  Willy  could 
hear  and  see!  His  proud  heart  would 
swell  to  overflowing,  and  it  may  be  that  'tis 
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better   he   should   not  be   agitated    with 
such  thoughts.  .  .  . 

The  army  is  now  well  clad  and  fed.  Our 
wagons  are  loading  and  on  the  ioth  I  will 
haul  out  towards  Raleigh.  I  need  not  tell 
you  my  plans,  but  they  are  good,  and  I  do 
not  see  but  the  next  move  and  one  more  will 
determine  the  fate  of  this  War,  not  conclude 
it,  but  assure  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  not  ceased  to  be  a  Nation.  If  we  can 
force  Lee  to  let  go  Richmond,  and  can 
whip  him  in  open  fight,  I  think  I  can  come 
home  and  rest  and  leave  others  to  follow 
up  the  fragments.  .  .  . 

In  the  Field,  Goldsboro,  N.  C, 
April  9,  1865. 

.  .  .  Tomorrow  we  move  straight  against 
Joe  Johnston  wherever  he  may  be.  Grant's 
magnificent  victories  about  Petersburg,  and 
his  rapid  pursuit  of  Lee's  army  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  move  further  north, 
and  I  expect  my  course  will  be  to  Raleigh 
and  Greensboro.  I  will  fix  up  the  rail- 
road to  Raleigh,  but  then  shall  cast  off  as 
my  custom  has  been  and  depend  on  the  con- 
tents of  our  wagons  and  on  the  resources 
of  the  country.  Poor  North  Carolina  will 
have  a  hard  time  for  we  sweep  the  Country 
like  a  swarm  of  locusts.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple may  perish,  but  they  now  realise  that 
war  means  something  else  than  vain  glory 
and  boasting.  If  Peace  ever  falls  to  their 
lot  they  will  never  again  invite  War.  But 
there  is  a  class  of  young  men  who  will  never 
live  at  peace.  Long  after  Lee's  and  Johns- 
ton's armies  are  beaten  and  scattered  they 
will  band  together  as  highwaymen  and 
keep  the  country  in  a  fever,  begetting  a 
Guerilla  War.  It  may  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  give  us  who  have  now  been 
working  four  years  a  rest  and  let  younger 
men  follow  up  the  sequel.  I  feel  confi- 
dent we  can  whip  Joe  Johnston  quick  if 
he  stops,  but  he  may  travel  back  towards 
Georgia,  and  I  don't  want  to  follow  him 
again  over  that  long  road.  I  wish  Grant 
had  been  a  few  days  later  or  I  a  few  days 
sooner,  but  on  the  whole  our  campaigns 
have  been  good.  The  weather  now  seems 
settled  and  if  I  have  good  roads  think  I  can 
travel  pretty  fast.  The  sun  is  warm,  the 
leaves  are  all  coming  out,  and  flowers  are  in 
bloom,  about  as  you  will  have  it  a  month 
hence.  The  entire  army  has  new  clothing, 
and  with  soap  and  water  have  made  a 


wonderful  change  in  our  appearance.  The 
fellows  who  passed  in  review  before  me 
with  smoke-black  faces,  dirty  and  ragged, 
many  with  feet  bare  or  wrapped  in  cloth, 
now  strut  about  as  proud  as  young  chicken 
cocks,  with  their  clean  faces  and  bright 
blue  clothes.  All  are  ready  to  plunge  again 
into  the  labor  and  toil  and  uncertainty  of 
war.  You  doubtless  have  heard  all  you 
can  stand  of  these  matters.  My  health  is 
good.  ...  I  send  to  Tommy  today  a  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  now  enclose  you  $200, 
which  is  all  I  can  raise  and  I  got  it  of  the 
Quarter  Master.  I  think,  however,  you 
will  not  sutler,  but  as  a  rule  don't  borrow. 
'Tis  more  honest  to  steal. 

Between  the  writing  of  his  letter  (April  9) 
and  of  the  next  (April  18)  the  events  of 
which  Sherman  was  so  great  a  part  moved 
rapidly  to  important  culminations.  On 
the  nth  he  received  from  Grant  the  news 
of  Lee's  surrender  two  days  before.  On  the 
14th,  the  day  of  Lincoln's  assassination, 
came  a  letter  from  Johnston  proposing 
steps  towards  "the  needful  arrangements 
to  terminate  the  existing  war."  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  as  Sherman  was 
starting  to  meet  Johnston  for  a  discussion 
of  the  terms  of  surrender,  a  telegraph  ope- 
rator at  Raleigh  handed  him  a  cipher 
message  announcing  the  President's  death. 
He  did  not  make  its  contents  known  even 
to  the  officers  who  accompanied  him  on  the 
railroad  journey  of  twenty-six  miles  to 
Durham's  Station,  near  which  the  meet- 
ing with  Johnston  was  to  take  place,  but 
showed  it  first  of  all  to  Johnston  himself, 
and  on  the  18th,  in  the  light  of  his  own 
understanding  of  Lincoln's  attitude  to- 
wards the  South,  made  provisional  terms 
for  surrender.  In  the  second  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing letters  to  Mrs.  Sherman,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  was  by  no  means  unpre- 
pared to  have  his  arrangements  overruled 
at  Washington. 

In  the  Field,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
April  18,  1865. 

I  have  just  got  back  from  a  long  inter- 
view with  General  Johnston  and  Brecken- 
ridge,  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Confederacy, 
in  which  we  arranged  terms  for  the  dis- 
bandment  of  all  the  Confederate  armies 
from  this  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  submis- 
sion to  the  National  authority  etc.,  which 
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I  send  at  once  to  Washington  for  ratifica- 
tion, when  this  cruel  war  will  be  over.  I 
can  hardly  realize  it,  but  I  can  see  no  slip. 
The  terms  are  all  on  our  side.  If  approved 
I  can  soon  complete  the  details,  leave 
Schofield  here  and  march  my  army  for  the 
Potomac  there  to  be  mustered  out  and 
paid.  If  I  accomplish  this  I  surely  think 
I  will  be  entitled  to  a  months  leave  to  come 
and  see  you.  The  assassination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  most  unfortunate,  but  we  ride  a 
whirlwind  and  must  take  events  as  they 
arise.  I  have  notice  that  I  was  embraced 
in  the  programme,  but  the  fellow  who  was 
to  do  the  job  did  not  appear,  and  if  he  is 
not  in  a  hurry  he  will  be  too  late.  I  don't 
fear  an  assassin,  though  I  would  prefer, 
for  the  name  of  the  thing,  to  get  my  quietus 
in  a  more  honest  way,  in  open  manly 
fight.  .  .  . 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  April  22,  1865. 

I  wrote  you  a  hasty  letter  by  Major 
Hitchcock  and  promised  to  write  more  at 
length  as  soon  as  matters  settled  away 
somewhat.  I  am  now  living  in  the  Palace* 
and  the  Army  lies  around  about  the  city  on 
beautiful  rolling  hills  of  clear  ground  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  a  budding  spring. 
We  await  a  reply  from  Washington  which 
finishes  all  the  war  by  one  process  or 
forces  us  to  push  the  fragments  of  the  Con- 
federate Army  to  the  wall. 

Hitchcock  should  be  back  the  day  after 
tomorrow  and  then  I  will  know.  I  can 
start  in  pursuit  of  Johnston — who  is  about 
Greensboro,  on  short  notice;  but  I  would 
prefer  not  to  follow  him  back  to  Georgia. 
•  A  pursuing  army  cannot  travel  as  fast  as  a 
fleeing  one  in  its  own  Country.  Your  let- 
ters have  come  to  me  in  driblets  and  mine 
will  miss  you,  as  all  from  Goldsboro  were 
directed  to  South  Bend. 

I  also  sent  you  then  the  Columbia  Flag 
and  a  Revolutionary  Seal  for  your  fair. 
I  have  the  circulars  and  have  sent  them  out 
to  parties  to  collect  trophies  for  you,  but  it 
is  embarrasing  for  me  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness, as  trophies  of  all  kinds  belong  to 
Government,  and  I  ought  not  to  be  privy 
to  their  conversion.  Others  do  it,  I  know, 
but  it  shows  the  rapid  decline  in  honesty  of 
our  people.  Pillow,  in  the  Mexican  War 
tried  to  send  home  as  trophies  a  brass  gun 
and  other  things  such  as  swords  and  lances, 

*  Sherman  occupied  the  Governor's  mansion  at  Raleigh. 


and  it  was  paraded  ail  over  the  land  as 
evidence  of  his  dishonesty.  .  .  . 

The  present  armies  should  all  be  mus- 
tered out  and  the  Regular  Army  increased 
to  1 00000  men  and  these  would  suffice  to 
maintain  and  enforce  order  at  the  South. 
There  is  great  danger  of  the  Confederate 
Armies  breaking  up  into  Guerillas  and  that 
is  what  I  most  fear.    Such  men  as  Wade 
Hampton,  Forrest,  Wirt  Adams  etc.,  never 
will  work  and  nothing  is  left  for  them  but 
death  or  highway  robbery.    They  will  not 
work  and  their  Negroes  are  all  gone,  their 
plantations  destroyed  etc.    I  will  be  glad 
if  I  can  open  a  way  for  them  abroad.  Davis, 
Breckenridge  etc.   will  go  abroad  or  get 
killed  in  pursuit.     My  terms  do  not  em- 
brace them  but  apply  solely  to  the  Con- 
federate Armies.    All  not  in  regular  Mus- 
ter Rolls  will  be  outlaws.    The  people  of 
Raleigh  are  quiet  and  submissive  enough, 
and  also  the  North  Carolinians  are  sub- 
jugated, but  the  young  men,  after  they  get 
over  the  effects  of  recent  disasters  and  wake 
up  to  the  realization  that  nothing  is  left 
them  but  to  work,  will  be  sure  to  stir  up 
trouble,  but  I  hope  that  we  can  soon  fix 
them  off.   Raleigh  is  a  very  old  city  with  a 
large  stone  Capital  and  Governor's  Man- 
sion called  the  Palace,  now  occupied  by 
me  and  Staff.    They  are  distant  about  half 
a  mile  apart  with  a  street  connecting,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  Washington.    This 
street  is  the  business  street  and  some  very 
handsome  houses  and  gardens  make  up  the 
town.     It  is  full  of  fine  people  who  were 
secesh  but  now  are  willing  to  encourage  the 
visits  of  handsome  young  men.     I  find 
here  the  family  of  Mr.  Badger  who  was 
with  your  father  in  Taylor's  Cabinet.*   He 
is  paralyzed  so  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  walk 
and  sits  all  day.     He  has  his  mind  and  is 
glad  to  have  visitors.    I  have  called  twice. 
Though  a  moderate  man  he  voted  to  go  out 
and  actually  drafted  one  of  the  Resolutions 
of   Secession.    His  wife   must  be   much 
younger  than  he  and  is  a  lively,  interesting 
lady,  chuck  full  of  Washington.    She  was 
dying  for  some  news,  and  Harpers  Maga- 
zine.   I  could  tell  you  much  that  might 
interest  you,  but  will  now  merely  say  that 
if  Mr.  Johnson  will  ratify  the  terms  I  will 
leave  Schofield  here  to  complete  the  busi- 
ness, will  start  five  corps  for  the  Potomac, 

*  Thomas  Ewing  was  a  member  both  of  Harrison's  and  of 
Taylor's  cabinet.  It  was  in  Harrison's  cabinet  that  George 
£.  Badger  was  at  the  same  time  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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to  march,  and  in  person  will  go  to  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  to  give  some  necessary 
orders,  and  then  go  to  the  Potomac  to  re- 
ceive the  troops  as  they  arrive.  I  may 
bring  you  and  the  children  there  to  see  the 
last  final  Grand  Review  of  my  Army  before 
disbanding  it.  That  is  the  dream  and  is 
possible.  It  will  take  all  May  to  march 
and  June  to  muster  out  and  pay  so  that  the 
4th  of  July  may  witness  a  perfect  peace. 
My  new  sphere  will  I  suppose  be  down  the 
Mississippi.  How  would  Memphis  suit 
you  as  a  home  ?  The  Mississippi  valley  is 
my  hobby,  and  if  I  remain  in  the  Army 
there  is  the  place  Grant  will  put  me; 
Memphis  or  Nashville.  But  I  am  count- 
ing the  chickens  before  they  are  hatched 
and  must  wait  to  see  this  thing  out.  When 
the  war  ends  our  labors  begin  for  we  must 
organize  the  Permanent  Army  for  the 
future.  .  .  . 

Sherman's  mingling  of  civil  with  military 
provisions  in  his  terms  with  Johnston  might 
at  any  time  have  brought  about  their  re- 
jection at  Washington.  Perhaps  the  sea- 
son of  terror  and  confusion  following 
Lincoln's  death  may  be  blamed  in  part  for 
the  lack  of  consideration  for  Sherman's  in- 
tentions and  services  which  marked  the 
methods  of  rejection.  The  temporary  ef- 
fect which  his  course  produced  in  the  North 
belongs  to  the  commonest  knowledge  of 
this  critical  period.  The  reciprocal  effect 
upon  Sherman  himself,  angry  and  hurt  by 
the  suspicions  of  his  very  loyalty,  is  clearly 
recorded  in  the  "  Memoirs."  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  Sherman's  resentment  against 
Stanton  and  Halleck  flamed  forth  in  the 
following  letters  as  it  did  in  the  public  ex- 
pressions of  Sherman's  feeling  towards 
them.  Nor  was  it  out  of  keeping  with 
Johnston's  largeness  of  view  that  when  the 
first  terms  of  capitulation  were  thrown  over 
he  stood  ready  to  surrender  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  of  Lee  at  Appomattox.  The 
surrender  was  made  on  April  26.  The  fol- 
lowing letters  to  Mrs.  Sherman  are  among 
the  last  that  Sherman  wrote  surrounded  by 
his  faithful  soldiers: 

In  the  Field,  Raleigh,  April  28,  1865. 

The  capitulation  of  Johnston's  army  at 

Greensboro  completes  my  Campaign.     I 

leave  Schofield  to  do  the  work,  and  have 

ordered  the  15  th  and  17th,  14th  and  20th 


corps  to  march  to  Richmond.  I  will  go  to- 
night to  Wilmington  and  Charleston  and 
Savannah  to  make  some  orders  and  instruc- 
tions, when  I  will  go  by  sea  to  Richmond  to 
meet  my  Army.  Thence  it  will  march  to 
Alexandria  (and  Washington)  where  I  will 
move  my  Head  Quarters  to,  in  anticipation 
of  mustering  out  the  Army.  It  may  be  that 
while  the  Army  is  on  the  march  from  Rich- 
mond to  Alexandria  I  can  run  out  to  Lan- 
caster to  see  you  all.  This  will  be  about 
the  15th  and  20th  of  May,  and  if  I  could 
take  all  the  family  to  Alexandria  to  witness 
the  final  scenes  attending  Sherman's  Army 
it  would  be  a  prize  in  the  memory  to  our 
Children  that  would  somewhat  compensate 
for  the  expense  and  loss  of  time.  I  may 
be  a  little  ahead,  but  think  that  the  present 
volunteer  army  must  be  mustered  out  and  a 
new  regular  army  made,  and  the  quicker 
the  better  before  new  complications  arise. 

The  mass  of  the  people  south  will  never 
trouble  us  again.  They  have  suffered  ter- 
rifically, and  I  now  feel  disposed  to  be- 
friend them — of  course  not  the  leaders  and 
lawyers,  but  the  armies  who  have  fought 
and  manifested  their  sincerity  though  mis- 
led by  risking  their  persons.  But  the  rascals 
who  by  falsehood  and  misrepresentation 
kept  up  the  war,  they  are  infamous.  It  will 
be  difficult  for  anyone  to  tread  a  straight 
path  amid  these  new  complications,  but  I 
will  do  my  best. 

I  perceive  the  politicians  are  determined 
to  drive  the  confederates  into  Guerilla 
bands,  a  thing  more  to  be  feared  than  open 
organized  war.  They  may  fight  it  out.  I 
won't.  We  could  settle  the  war  in  three 
weeks  by  giving  shape  to  the  present  dis- 
ordered elements,  but  they  may  play  out 
their  game. 

At  Sea,  Steamer  Russia, 
Monday,  May  8,  1865. 

We  are  now  approaching  Cape  Henry 
and  by  nine  o'clock  tonight  will  be  at  Old 
Point,  where  I  expect  to  stop  an  hour  or 
so  to  communicate  with  Grant  and  then  go 
on  up  to  City  Point  and  Petersburg  to  meet 
my  Army.  I  have  been  to  Savannah, 
Charleston,  and  Wilmington  on  business 
connected  with  past  affairs,  and  now  I  am 
free  to  join  my  army  proper.  I  have  seen 
the  New  York  papers  of  April  24  and  28 
but  don't  mind  them  much  for  it  is  manifest 
that  some  deviltry  is  on  foot.     The  tele- 
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gram  of  Halleck  endorsed  by  Stanton  is  the 
worst,*  but  its  falsity  and  baseness  puts 
them  at  my  mercy,  and  in  a  few  days  look 
out  for  breakers.  This  cause  may  delay 
me  east  a  few  days  and  I  will  likely  ac- 
company my  army  up  to  Washington.  At 
all  events  from  this  time  forth  I  can  hear 
from  you  and  write  to  you.  My  latest 
letter  is  April  n,  received  at  Raleigh.  I 
want  you  to  go  right  along,  attend  the 
Fair,  and  I  will  join  you  wherever  you  may 
be  as  soon  as  I  can  leave.  We  will  proba- 
bly all  spend  the  summer  together  at  Lan- 
caster. At  Savannah,  Charleston,  Wil- 
mington, and  Morehead  City,  officers,  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  citizens  paid  me  every 
sort  of  honor  and  respect,  especially  my  old 
soldiers,  more  especially  when  they  heard 
they  were  down  on  me  at  Washington. 
Now  that  war  is  over,  how  brave  and 
fierce  have  become  the  men  that  thousand- 
dollar  bounties,  patriotism,  the  appeal  of 
generals  and  others  would  not  bring  out! 
How  terribly  energetic  all  at  once  Halleck 
became,  to  break  my  truce,  cut  off  "  John- 
ston's Retreat"  when  he  knew  Johnston 
was  halted  anxious  to  surrender  and  was 
only  making  excuses  to  keep  his  own  men 
from  scattering,  a  thing  I  did  not  want, 
and  a  reason  I  reported  to  Halleck  and 
Stanton  before  my  "Memorandum"  went 
to  Washington.  Worst  of  all,  his  advice 
that  my  subordinates  Thomas,  Wilson,  and 
Stoneman,  should  not  obey  my  orders. 
Under  my  orders,  those  Generals  have  done 
all  they  ever  did  in  their  lives,  and  it  sounds 
funny  to  us  to  have  Halleck  better  my  plans 
and  orders.  But  of  all  this  hereafter.  Go 
along  as  comfortably  as  you  can.  I  am 
not  dead  yet,  by  a  long  sight,  and  those 
matters  give  me  new  life  for  I  see  the  cause. 
A  breach  must  be  made  between  Grant 
and  Sherman,  or  certain  cliques  in  Wash- 
ington, who  have  a  nice  thing,  are  gone  up. 
I  am  glad  Grant  came  to  Raleigh,  for  he 
saw  at  a  glance  the  whole  thing  and  went 
away  more  than  satisfied.  But  heaven  and 
earth  will  be  moved  to  kill  us.  .  .  .  Wash- 
ington is  as  corrupt  as  Hell,  made  so  by 
the  looseness  and  extravagance  of  war.  I 
will  avoid  it  as  a  pest  house.  .  .  . 

The  Gates  of  the  Press  can't  prevail  with 
my  old  Army  against  me,  and  in  them  I 
put  my  Faith. 

*  This  telegram,  sent  out  at  the  height  of  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  terms  between  Sherman  and  Johnston,  directed 
generals,  subordinate  to  Sherman,  to  disregard  his  orders. 


In  the  Field, 
Camp  opposite  Richmond,  May  10,  1865. 

I  wrote  you  on  arrival  from  Savannah  at 
Old  Point.  I  got  here  yesterday  and  found 
my  Army  all  in.  Have  seen  Charley* 
who  is  very  welL  ,  We  march  tomorrow  for 
Alexandria,  whither  I  have  sent  my  office 
papers.  We  will  march  slowly  and  leisure- 
ly and  should  reach  Alexandria  in  ten  or 
twelve  days.  I  may  have  chance  to  write 
you  meantime.  I  want  you  to  go  and 
attend  your  Fair,  and  say  little  of  me,  save 
that  I  regard  my  presence  with  my  army 
so  important  that  I  will  not  leave  it  till  it  is 
discharged  or  sent  on  new  duties.  I  shall 
surely  spend  the  summer  with  you,  prefer- 
ably at  Lancaster,  but  will  come  to  Chicago 
or  wherever  you  may  be  when  I  can  leave 
with  propriety.  This  Army  has  stood  by 
me  in  public  and  private  dangers,  and  I 
must  maintain  my  hold  on  it  till  it  ceases  to 
exist.  All  the  officers  and  men  have  been 
to  see  me  in  camp  today  and  they  received 
with  shouts  my  public  denial  of  a  review 
for  Halleck.f  He  had  ordered  Slocum's 
wing  to  pass  him  in  review  today.  I  for- 
bade it.  Tomorrow  I  march  through  Rich- 
mond with  colors  flying  and  drums  beat- 
ing as  a  matter  of  right  and  not  by  Halleck's 
favor,  and  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  him 
personally  or  officially.  I  dare  him  to  op- 
pose my  march.  He  will  think  twice  be- 
fore he  again  undertakes  to  stand  between 
me  and  my  subordinates.-  Unless  Grant  in- 
terposes from  his  yielding  and  good  nature 
I  shall  get  some  equally  good  opportunity 
to  insult  Stanton-  ... 

Stanton  wants  to  kill  me  because  I  do 
not  favor  the  scheme  of  declaring  the 
negroes  of  the  South,  now  free,  to  be  loyal 
voters  whereby  politicians  may  manufact- 
ure just  so  much  more  pliable  election- 
eering material.  The  Negroes  don't  want 
to  vote.  They  want  to  work  and  enjoy 
property,  and  they  are  no  friends  of  the 
Negro  who  seek  to  complicate  him  with 
new  prejudices.  As  to  the  people  of  the 
South  they  are  subjugated,  but  of  course 
do  not  love  us  any  more  than  the  Irish 
or  Scotch  love  the  English,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  assume  all  the  ex- 
penses of  their  state  governments.  Our 
power  is  now  so  firmly  established  that  we 

*  General  Charles  Ewing 

t  See  "  Memoirs,"  II,  374.  Sherman's  refusal  to  accept 
Halleck's  hospitality  in  Richmond  is  also  recorded  on  this 
page- 
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need  not  fear  again  their  internal  disturb- 
ances. I  have  papers  and  statistics  which 
I  will  show  your  father  in  time.  I  showed 
some  to  Charley  today  and  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  me ;  so  do  all  my  officers.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  kill  disarmed  men.  All  this 
clamor  after  Jeff  Davis,  Thompson  and 
others  is  all  bosh.  Any  young  man  with  a 
musket  is  now  a  more  dangerous  object 
than  Jeff  Davis.  ...  It  will  be  well  in 
June  before  I  can  expect  to  leave  my  army. 
Don't  attempt  to  come  to  Alexandria  for  I 
will  be  in  a  common  tent,  and  overwhelmed 
with  papers  and  business.  Ord,  Merritt, 
Crook,  and  all  the  big  men  of  Halleck's 
army  have  been  to  see  me,  and  share  with 
me  the  disgust  occasioned  by  their  base 
betrayal  of  my  confidence.  .  .  . 

Sherman's  detestation  of  politics  and 
politicians  has  shown  itself  clearly  in  his 
war-time  letters.  When  the  war  was  done 
it  became  inevitable  for  the  national  lead- 
ers to  give  themselves  to  political  matters. 
Sherman  for  all  his  resistance  could  not 
escape.  One  of  the  episodes  in  which  he 
figured,  mainly  through  his  desire  to  act 
the  part  of  a  friend  towards  General  Grant, 
took  him  in  1866  on  a  futile  mission  to 
Mexico,  which  but  for  him  Grant  would 
have  been  forced  to  undertake.  There 
were  amusing  letters  home  about  it,  but 
they  must  yield  place  to  others  of  more 
importance,  dealing  with  the  difficulties 
in  which  Grant,  Johnson  and  Stanton  be- 
came involved  in  1867  and  1868.  The 
divergence  between  the  reconstruction  poli- 
cies of  the  President  and  of  Congress  grew 
steadily  broader  as  the  year  1867  advanced. 
In  August  Johnson  endeavored  to  thrust 
Stanton  out  of  the  War  Secretaryship, 
which  he,  feeling  that  only  through  him 
could  the  purposes  of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  Congress  be  carried  out,  insisted 
upon  retaining.  A  week  later  Johnson  ap- 
pointed Grant  Secretary  ad  interim.  After 
Stanton's  reinstatement  by  the  Senate  and 
Grant's  retirement,  in  January,  1868,  Sher- 
man himself  was  earnestly  but  vainly  solic- 
ited by  the  President  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment ad  interim.  It  was  Johnson's  next 
attempt  to  supersede  Stanton  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  in 
February  of  1868  that  led  immediately  to 
the  President's  impeachment.  As  a  friend 
of  Grant,  and  after  him  the  foremost  figure 


in  the  army,  Sherman  made  every  effort 
throughout  the  controversy  to  smooth  the 
rough  places  and  promote  the  public  good. 
The  spectacles  he  beheld  at  Washington 
through  all  these  stormy  days  must  have 
gone  far  to  confirm  his  aversion  from  po- 
litical life.  The  following  passages  are 
chosen  primarily  for  their  illustration  of 
these  scenes  and  for  what  they  contribute 
to  the  inner  history  of  the  time.  It  was  a 
time  in  which  he  was  frequently  called  west 
on  army  or  Indian  business  and  to  Wash- 
ington— for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  these 
letters  to  Mrs.  Sherman  and  her  father. 

Omaha,  September  13,  1867. 

.  .  .  Tell  your  father  that  I  have  pur- 
posely kept  out  of  present  complications. 
No  doubt  the  same  thing  was  intended  last 
year  when  I  was  sent  for,  but  I  managed  to 
get  off  by  going  to  Mexico  instead  of  Grant. 
I  am  determined  not  to  be  drawn  into  poli- 
tics let  what  may  follow,  and  to  avoid  such 
a  result  I  would  even  resign  and  try  some- 
thing else  again. 

Congress  treated  the  President  rudely 
and  unfairly,  and  now  he  seems  disposed  to 
resent  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  further  strife. 
I  don't  see  what  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
impeachment  of  the  President  is  to  be, 
but  the  Politicians  of  the  Butler  stripe  will 
probably  try  it,  and  to  suspend  the  President 
from  his  office  pending  the  impeachment. 

This  will  be  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
move,  but  those  who  don't  fight  are  always 
the  first  to  provoke  a  quarrel.  .  .  . 

Washington,  October  7,  1867. 
I  reached  the  City  at  6  a.  m.  yesterday, 
Sunday,  and  went  to  Willard's  where  I  got 
a  couple  of  hours  sleep,  a  good  breakfast 
and  then  went  to  Grant's  before  he  was 
down  stairs  for  breakfast.  This,  however, 
he  soon  despatched  and  we  walked  to  his 
office,  the  day  being  remarkably  bright  and 
cool.  Of  course  we  talked  over  all  mat- 
ters of  common  interest  and  about  11  A.  m. 
I  went  to  the  President  and  found  him 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mc- 
Cullough.  They  seemed  much  pleased 
to  see  me,  and  our  conversation  turned 
naturally  to  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the 
Indians.  Soon  McCullough  left  us  to- 
gether, and  I  then  apologised  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  disturbing  him  of  a  Sunday, 
supposing  that  he  needed  at  least  one  day 
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of  the  week  for  rest.  He  inquired  after 
you  and  children  but  not  a  word  of  the  sud- 
den calling  of  me  away  from  the  West 
further  than  he  thought  it  was  good  for 
me  to  come  occasionally  to  Washington. 
I  soon  withdrew  promising  to  call  today, 
Monday,  about  12.  I  then  went  to  Grant's 
to  dinner.  After  which  I  walked  up  to 
Tom  Ewing's  and  found  the  house  closed, 
then  down  to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
where  I  found  Mr.  Stanbery  *  With  him 
I  had  a  very  full  conversation  in  which  I 
explained  my  earnest  desire  to  escape  all 
complications  of  politics,  that  it  would  do 
me  or  the  country  no  good,  but  on  the 
contrary  would  be  an  infinite  source  of 
trouble  to  me  personally  and  would  impair 
my  military  usefulness.  He  explained  to 
me  what  I  already  knew,  that  the  President 
is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  abuse  that 
pours  in  on  him  from  all  quarters,  and  that 
a  word  of  kindness  touches  him  in  the 
tenderest  spot.  He  told  me  that  a  letter  I 
wrote  him  last  year  of  general  expression  of 
good  will  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
and  he  told  me  the  letter  you  wrote  from 
New  York  was  given  to  him,  Stanbery,  for 
delivery,  that  he  took  it  to  him  and  the 
President  failing  his  spectacles  asked  him, 
Stanbery,  to  read  it,  which  he  did  and  both 
were  strongly  impressed  by  it.  The  truth 
is  our  press  universally  is  now  so  harsh  and 
fault-finding  that  all  people,  especially  the 
parasites  here  who  look  to  the  press  now  as 
the  power  in  the  land,  are  afraid  to  be  even 
personally  kind  or  respectful  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  simplest  expression  of  that 
kind  comes  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  thirsty 
soul.  The  President  don't  comprehend 
Grant,  and  tho*  there  is  no  breach  it  is 
manifest  there  is  not  a  cordial  understand- 
ing. The  President  claiming  to  be  the 
constitutional  Commander  in  Chief  has  re- 
cently in  very  small  matters  used  his  power, 
by  which  he  vindicates  no  principle,  yet 
alienates  his  subordinates  as  in  the  case  of 
this  order  to  me.  I  doubt  if  he  has  any 
clearly  defined  wish  for  me,  yet  he  tele- 
graphed to  me  direct,  when  by  all  military 
usage,  and  by  an  express  law,  he  should 
have  ordered  me  through  Grant,  for  the 
most  excellent  reason  that  every  com- 
mander must  know  where  his  officers  are 
and  what  they  are  about. 
Today  I  shall  see  Mr.  Johnson  again, 

*  Attorney-General  in  Johnson's  cabinet 


and  if  he  pushes  me,  I  will  suggest  that  if 
he  needs  a  War  Minister  in  his  Cabinet  I 
will  venture  to  name  one  or  two  very 
moderate  republicans  who  served  all  the 
war,  and  if  he  is  not  willing  I  am  out,  for 
that  is  all  any  one  can  expect  of  me.  .  .  - 

[To  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18,  1867. 

.  .  .  Grant  is  playing  the  very  part  you 
assign  him.     He  does  not  want  to  be  Presi- 
dent, told  me  that  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
would  not  compensate  him  therefor,  but 
that  events  might  force  him  spite  of  inclina- 
tion— just  such  events  as  would  "compel 
him  to  throw  himself  into  a  breach."     If 
the  Republicans  can  find  a  good  nominee 
he  will  be  content.     He  is  not  an  extremist 
at  all,  but  his  many  good  officers  at  the 
South  force  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  necessary  there  some  strong  power  to 
protect  the  negroes  and  union  men  against 
legal  oppression,  or  the  acts  of  badly  dis- 
posed Ex-Rebels.     He  is  frank  and  friend- 
ly to  all  well  disposed  men  South.     He  is 
very  reticent,  wisely  so  to  strangers,  but 
open  and  frank  with  me  and  others  he 
knows  well.     The  President  was  mistrust- 
ful of  him  as  to  Stanton  and  as  to  one  or 
two  points  on  which  Grant  would  have 
satisfied  him  by  a  word,  but  the  President 
did  not  afford  him  the  chance. 

In  my  interview  with  the  President  of 
Thursday,  he  agreed  to  ask  Grant  a 
specific  question  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  of 
Friday,  and  Grant  was  prepared  to  give 
him  an  answer  that  would  have  relieved 
him  at  once,  but  the  President  did  not  do 
so.  I  called  as  soon  as  the  Cabinet  ad- 
journed and  was  very  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
President  had  not  done  as  he  promised.  I 
left  that  day,  but  I  see  by  the  papers  that 
he  called  in  person  on  Saturday,  and  I  hope 
he  and  Grant  had  a  better  understanding. 

Grant  prefers  no  change  till  Congress 
meets,  as  he  fills  both  offices*  with  less 
labor  to  himself  than  a  civilian  would  ex- 
perience in  either.  He  has  business  habits 
and  a  positive  answer  in  every  case.  He 
wants  this  interval  to  frame  some  laws  or 
regulations  that  will  so  clearly  define  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  War  and  Commander 
in  Chief  that  in  the  future  we  will  not  have 

*  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim. 
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that  intermeddling  that  has  been  so  mis- 
chievous. If  a  successor  is  to  be  appointed 
he  would  prefer  me.  .  .  . 

On  my  way  out  I  stopped  to  see  John 
Sherman  who  confirms  what  you  say  that 
if  the  President  lets  things  remain  as  now, 
or  does  nothing  looking  to  violence,  there 
will  be  no  impeachment  or  other  violence 
toward  him,  both  sides  manoeuvring  on  the 
next  election. 

I  think  all  sides  will  try  to  have  Grant 
as  a  candidate  without  pledge  or  party,  to 
give  them  another  four  years  in  which  to 
wire  work  for  ultimate  political  power. 
Grant  would  simply  allow  the  Laws  to 
take  their  course  and  would  only  use 
force  or  the  Army  when  violence  were  at- 
tempted. I  tried  to  explain  to  the  President 
that  he  should  throw  on  Congress  the  re- 
sponsibility of  failure,  if  their  plan  fails  from 
inherent  causes.  He  can't  get  along  without 
a  Congress  to  appropriate  money  and  do  a 
thousand  other  things  that  an  Executive 
cannot,  and  when  it  has  a  two-third  vote 
he  should  be  quiet.  Opposition  or  resist- 
ance only  aggravates  the  matter.  .  .  . 

[To  Mrs.  Sherman.] 

Washington,  January  13,  1868. 
.  .  .  This  morning  I  had  an  interview 
with  the  President  and  pointed  out  to  him 
a  mode  practicable  and  easy  to  get  rid  of 
Stanton  forever,  but  there  must  be  some- 
thing behind  the  scenes,  for  he  gave  me  no 
encouragement.  Well,  I  have  done  my 
duty,  and  if  Stanton  is  white-washed  and 
thrust  back  in  the  office  it  is  not  my  busi- 
ness. I  want  to  befriend  Mr.  Johnson, 
but  I  cannot  give  my  consent  or  assistance 
to  bring  in  the  Cabinet  a  man  who  may 
decide  that  the  War  was  wrong  or  un- 
necessary. Without  the  possibility  of  good, 
this  new  phase  of  the  case  may  produce 
conflict  and  confusion.  Stanton  ought  not 
to  be  in  Mr.  Johnson's  cabinet,  yet  by  a 
vote  today  he  is  bound  to  be  sustained 
simply  because  the  Republicans  vote  to  sus- 
tain their  own  law,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
President  is  justified  in  having  a  kitchen  or 
back  door  cabinet  instead  of  one  that  is  re- 
sponsible. If  Stanton,  after  being  sustained, 
will  resign  it  will  accomplish  good,  but  he 
and  the  President  both  are  strong,  stub- 
born, wilful  men,  that  would  embroil  the 
world,  rather  than  yield  their  point.  .  .  . 


The  fact  is  this  matter  will  damage  all 
politicians,  it  is  a  double  edged  sword  that 
cuts  both  ways.  .  .  . 

Healy,  the  artist,  of  Chicago,  wrote  me  to 
give  him  some  particulars  of  the  interview 
of  Grant,  myself,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  at  City 
Point.  I  have  answered  and  added  that  I 
want  him  to  take  your  portrait  to  match 
mine.  ,  .  .* 

Washington,  January  15,  1868. 
.  .  .  This  morning  I  met  Grant  here  at 
his  Head  Quarters  by  appointment,  and 
we  went  together  to  see  the  President.  The 
papers  announce  that  the  President  ex- 
pected Grant  to  hold  on  till  forced  to  give 
up  by  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
the  law  of  Congress  made  Grant's  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  cease, 
on  the  passage  of  the  Resolution  by  the 
Senate,  and  had  he  held  on,  he  would  have 
been  liable  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  impris- 
onment for  five  years.  To  be  sure,  the 
President  contends  that  the  law  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  void.  Still,  Grant  by  resist- 
ance would  have  had  to  run  the  risk.  To- 
day the  mutual  explanations  are  full  and 
partially  satisfactory.  I  was  only  a  listener. 
After  I  got  to  the  War  Department  Stanton 
sent  for  me,  and  told  me  how  much  he  re- 
spected me  and  admired  me  etc.,  etc.,  all 
very  loving,  and  I  told  him  simply  that 
I  should  not  recall  the  past,  but  wanted 
the  Army  to  be  kept  out  of  Politics  etc., 
etc.  I  thought  he  would  ask  me  my  opin- 
ion of  his  present  status,  but  he  did  not. 
I  should  have  advised  him  to  resign.  I 
deem  it  wrong  to  hold  a  cabinet  office,  when 
he  knows  the  President  don't  want  him,  and 
the  President  will  not  give  any  orders  to  the 
army  through  him.  But  as  Secretary  of  War, 
he  has  by  law  power  to  sign  all  warrants  on 
the  Treasury,  to  make  contracts  for  sup- 
plies etc.,  etc.,  and  may  embarrass  the  ser- 
vice. I  have  done  my  best  to  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  but  have  failed  and  shall  do  no 
more.  The  whole  matter  is  resolved  into  a 
war  between  parties  and  neither  cares  or 
seems  to  care  a  damn  for  the  service  or  the 
country.  Instead  of  damaging  each  other, 
they  will  shake  faith  in  our  whole  fabric  of 
government.  Congress  is  now  engaged  in 
fabricating  a  bill  to  legislate  Hancock  out  of 
service  because  his  general  course  in  New 
Orleans  don't  suit  the  extremes. 

*  The  portrai.s  reproduced  in  article  II. 
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I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  such  conduct 
is  not  legislative,  not  the  business  of  the 
law  making  power,  but  pure  vindictive- 
ness  that  will  react  on  the  party,  and 
when  their  time  comes  their  friends  will 
also  be  legislated  out.  Grant  entertains 
the  same  views  as  I  do  on  this  point,  and 
I  have  heard  him  strongly  denounce  it, 
for  the  reason  that  Congress  has  forced 
on  the  Army  duties  not  pertaining  to 
their  profession,  and  now  seeks  to  punish 
them  by  disbandment  and  dismissal,  be- 
cause their  views  of  party  matters  do  not 
please  them.  ...  I  want  to  get  out  of 
this  Political  maelstrom.  Having  no  as- 
pirations myself,  I  am  made  the  deposit- 
ary of  the  secrets  and  plans  of  all,  and 
unless  I  get  away  I  may  be  embroiled 
between  the  factions.  .  .  . 

Washington,  January  18,  1868. 

.  .  .  The  President  again  sent  for  me 
today  and  I  do  not  see  why  he  and  Grant 
both  count  on  me  somehow  to  cut  the 
present  Gordian  knot. 

I  believe  Stanton  ought  to  quit,  but  it  is 
dangerous  for  the  President  to  begin  any 
fray.  I  thought  by  his  disregarding  my  ad- 
vice on  Sunday  he  had  a  plan  of  action  of 
his  own,  but  from  his  conversation  of  to- 
day I  find  he  has  none  but  wants  me  to  do 
it  for  him.  I  will  think  over  it  and  let  him 
know  on  Monday.  .  .  . 

Washington,  January  23,  1S68. 

.  .  .  Stanton  is  still  in  office  and  makes 
no  sign  of  retiring.  He  makes  no  orders 
to  the  Army  and  therefore  cannot  test  his 
power.  Sooner  or  later  this  will  cause  and 
bring  about  a  direct  collision  and  Congress 
stands  ready  and  willing  to  impeach  if  Mr. 
Johnson  does  any  positive  act  of  breach  of 
law.  I  feel  for  Mr.  Johnson,  but  must  say 
for  his  experience  he  has  made  some  fatal 
mistakes.  He  should  have  taken  care  to 
have  in  his  interest,  at  least  the  half  of  one 
branch  of  Congress. 

With  a  two  thirds  majority  in  each  they 
have  a  power  under  the  constitution.  Be- 
sides Congress  has  all  the  power  over  the 
money,  and  can  stop  supplies,  and  thus 
control  the  Army,  Navy  and  every  branch 
of  service.  There  is  no  escape  for  this 
dilemma  except  by  a  new  election,  and  who 
is  to  be  next  President  is  as  much  of  a 
mystery  here  as  elsewhere.  .  .  . 


[To  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing.J 

Washington,  January  25,  1868. 

.  .  .  The  President  constandy  sends  for 
me,  and  asks  opinions  and  assistance.  I 
have  shown  him  great  personal  respect,  and 
think  all  of  us  in  service  should  respect  the 
office.  But  further  than  that  I  don't  want 
to  be  involved  in  political  combinations. 
Yesterday  he  suggested  and  offered  to  re- 
move Stanton  and  appoint  me  ad  interim 
under  some  Law,  for  six  months. 

1  st  I  don't  want  the  place. 

2d  It  is  not  to  my  interest  to  replace 
Stanton. 

3rd  The  office  of  Secretary  of  War  is  an 
"office"  under  the  Law  and  Constitution, 
and  a  vacancy  in  the  term  of  the  Senate 
cannot  be  created  by  removal,  unless  at 
same  time  it  be  filled  by  and  with  advice 
of  the  Senate. 

4th  To  remove  Stanton  by  force,  or  a 
show  of  force,  would  be  the  very  thing  the 
enemies  of  the  President  want. 

5th  Now  Stanton  can  give  no  order  to 
the  Army,  and  therefore  can  do  no  mischief. 
He  does  and  can  only  do  such  things  as 
draw  warrants  on  the  Treasury  under  ex- 
isting appropriations. 

6th  If  the  President  wants  to  make  an 
issue  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court,  why  not 
let  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  refuse  one 
of  his  Warrants  and  deny  that  Stanton  is 
Secretary  of  War,  or  that  his  restoration  is 
made  by  the  Tenure  of  Civil  Office  Bill  ? 

I  know  the  President  respects  your  opin- 
ion, and  if  you  will  address  me  a  note  on  the 
above  points — " confidential' ' — as  to  him, 
I  will  use  it  with  him  to  escape  this  dilem- 
ma. 

Other  points  may  occur  to  you  more  for- 
cible than  those  stated.  I  did  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  opportunity  to  avoid  this  trouble, 
but  he  declined  my  advice  and  therefore  I 
should  be  exempt.  .  .  . 

[To  Mrs.  Sherman.] 

Washington,  January  28,  1868. 
.  .  .  WTith  you  I  sympathize  with  the 
President  so  far  as  Congress  seems  to  at- 
tack his  office,  but  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  a 
man  of  ability  or  good  administration.  He 
deals  in  generalities  but  when  he  comes  to 
apply  principles  to  fact  he  is  lost.  On 
Friday  he  offered  to  appoint  me  Secretary 
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of  War  and  to  remove  Stanton.  I  doubted 
his  power  to  do  so,  which  he  argued  but  I 
asked  time  to  see  your  father.  On  Sunday 
I  saw  your  father  and  got  him  to  write  me 
a  letter,  which  yesterday  I  submitted  to  the 
President  with  one  of  mine,  which  ends 
this  matter.  .  .  . 

Washington,  January  30,  1868. 

.  .  .  The  President  yesterday  again 
wanted  me  to  take  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War,  but  in  a  letter  today  I  have  de- 
clined pretty  firmly.  I  have  always  mani- 
fested for  him  and  his  office  the  greatest 
respect,  but  he  cannot  vacate  Stanton's 
office  without  personal  violence  and  that 
would  not  do. 

Stanton's  mere  sitting  in  his  office  don't 
make  him  a  cabinet  officer,  but  he  can 
do  certain  parts  of  the  office  without  the 
President's  consent.  I,  however,  rest  my 
declination  on  the  ground  that  I  do  not  want 
to  live  in  Washington.  It  is  full  of  spies 
and  slanderers  who  stop  at  nothing  to 
make  game,  and  I  should  regret  even 
Grant's  elevation  as  that  might  force  me 
to  this  position.  Grant  tells  me  that  he 
will  avoid  the  nomination  if  he  can,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  Chase  can  get  the  votes,  and 
Grant  don't  want  to  see  Pendleton  come  in 
because  he  was  an  open  enemy  of  the  war, 
which  we  must  maintain  was  right.  If 
Morton  had  health  he  would  do,  but  he  is 
paralyzed  so  as  not  to  stand.  Morgan  of 
New  York  is  a  good  man,  but  not  a 
candidate.  All  sorts  of  names  are  ban- 
died about,  but  Grant's  seems  to  be  the 
favorite.  .  .  . 

[To  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing.] 

Saint  Louis,  February  13,  1868. 

...  It  surely  is  anomalous  that  so  soon 
after  a  great  war,  our  people  should  slide 
back  into  the  habits  and  forms  of  parties 
managed  by  a  comparatively  small  set  of 
men,  organized  into  caucuses  of  doubtful 
virtue.  But  so  it  is  and  our  people  seem 
to  prefer  to  be  governed  by  and  through 
their  instrumentality  rather  than  trust  to 
men  whose  sincerity  at  least  has  passed  the 
ordeal  of  battle.  All  I  hope  for  is  that  in 
my  day,  we  will  not  be  adjudged  to  have 
been  Rebels. 

I  got  out  of  Washington  just  in  time  to 
escape    that    outburst    and    angry    con- 


troversy *  between  the  President  and  Gen- 
eral Grant.  I  tried  my  best  to  make  the 
breach  unnecessary,  and  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, had  it  not  been  for  the  mischievous 
agents  of  the  New  York  papers  who  got 
possession  of  the  notes  of  the  Cabinet 
meeting,  and  who  made  the  most  of  them, 
by  wide  spread  publication  and  rubbing  in 
of  the  most  galling  parts.  As  usual  the 
correspondence  will  damage  both  parties 
to  it,  whilst  the  friends  of  each  interpret 
the  whole  according  to  their  preconceived 
opinions  and  party  bias.  I  am  out  of  it 
and  shall  keep  out — and  if,  after  my  earn- 
est expressed  wish,  the  President  should 
persevere  in  his  purpose  of  drawing  me  in. 
not  for  my  good,  but  for  my  injury,  I  will 
so  interpret  his  action.  But  I  hope  he  has 
dropped  the  subject  and  will  leave  me 
here,  where  I  properly  belong,  and  where  I 
can  do  service  to  the  Army  and  the  Coun- 
try. There  are  already  at  Washington  too 
many  for  use.  .  .  . 

[To  the  same.] 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  February  14,  1868. 

After  I  thought  the  danger  which  I  have 
dreaded  so  long  had  passed,  it  has  come 
upon  me  like  an  avalanche.  The  Tele- 
graph announces  that  the  President  has 
sent  my  name  to  the  Senate  as  Brevet- 
General,  and  ordered  a  new  military  divi- 
sion of  the  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at 
Washington,  and  me  to  command.  Now 
it  is  notorious  this  is  a  device  to  have  me 
there.  I  don't  think  the  President  means  it 
in  unkindness  to  me,  but  no  one  with  shut 
eyes  can  fail  to  see  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. There  are  no  military  duties  for  me 
there.  There  is  no  room  for  so  many  cap- 
tains and  the  inevitable  result  is  collision 
of  authority,  quarrelling  and  conflict. 

Mr.  Stanton  is  evidently  resolved  to  stay 
in  his  office.  General  Grant,  too,  has 
extraordinary  powers,  which  he  will  not 
moderate  or  surrender.  The  President  is 
constitutional  Commander  in  Chief,  with  a 
brief  period  of  power  left  to  him,  and  a 
Congress  that  deals  with  him  as  a  common 
enemy.  What  good  can  I  do  in  such  an 
imbroglio?  Moderation  is  lost — concilia- 
tion out  of  question,  and  a  conflict  would 
arouse  new  passions,  create  new  parties, 

*  Over  their  opposite  views  about  Grant's  obligation  to 
continue  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 
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and  would  end  no  one  can  say  where.  I 
wrote  the  President  a  letter  on  the  27th  of 
January,  enclosing  yours,  which  I  thought 
would  satisfy  him.  But  as  he  renewed  the 
subject  verbally  I  wrote  him  one  much 
more  emphatic  on  the  31st,  and  now  again 
another,  all  alleging  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage consistent  with  a  due  respect  for  his 
high  office,  my  utter  abhorrence  of  being 
drawn  into  complications  that  were  not  of 
my  making,  and  which  it  were  ungenerous 
to  drop  me  into.  So  impressed  was  I  of 
the  danger  to  me  that  just  before  leaving 
Washington  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Stanbery 
asking  him  to  use  his  personal  influence  with 
the  President  to  spare  me  this  result. 

Grant  and  I  were  bound  by  such  ties 
during  the  war — he  acted  so  fairly  and 
generously  by  me  on  all  occasions,  when 
the  Republicans  would  gladly  have  con- 
signed me  to  infamy,  and  if  we  continue  as 
now,  are  so  likely  to  rise  or  fall  together, 
that  I  would  be  mean  indeed  to  allow  my- 
self to  be  used  against  him  in  the  few  short 
months  remaining  to  President  Johnson. 
I  have  befriended  the  latter  when  I  could, 
and  have  advised  him  when,  had  he  heeded 
it,  he  would  have  avoided  much  of  the 
trouble  that  now  afflicts  us  all,  and  he  infers 
I  suppose  that  because  I  gave  him  full 
credit  for  his  first  efforts  to  reconstruct  the 
South,  on  principles  nearer  right  than  have 
since  been  attempted,  that  I  will  go  with 
him  to  the  death,  but  I  am  not  bound  to  do 
it.  He  never  heeds  any  advice.  He  at- 
tempts to  govern  after  he  has  lost  the  means 
to  govern.  He  is  like  a  General  fighting 
without  an  Army — he  is  like  Lear  roaring 
at  the  wild  storm,  bareheaded  and  helpless. 
And  now  he  wants  me  to  go  with  him  into 
the  wilderness.  I  do  want  peace,  and  do 
say  if  all  hands  would  stop  talking,  and 
writing,  and  let  the  sun  shine,  and  the 
rains  fall  for  two  or  three  years,  we  would  be 
nearer  reconstruction  than  we  are  likely 
to  be  with  the  three  and  four  hundred 
statesmen  trying  to  legislate  amid  the  pre- 
judices begotten  for  four  centuries.  I 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  Government 
on  a  contract  for  twenty  years  at  half  pres- 
ent cost,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  be  a 
mere  attachment  to  a  government  that  can 
have  no  possible  use  for  me,  save  and 
except  the  small  influence  I  might  if  un- 
trammelled exercise  over  some  of  my  old 
Army  followers.     What  heed  does  Congress 


give  to  past  acquired  name  ?  They  sweep 
them  away  as  cobweb  if  across  their  path. 
...  If  Grant  do  become  President  then  I 
am  willing  to  attempt  to  succeed  him  as 
Commander  in  Chief — but  if  he  remain  as 
now,  which  he  gives  me  an  official  right  to 
infer,  then  I  am  rightfully  out  here,  where 
I  have  a  military  command,  and  where  I 
feel  of  some  use.  A  mere  residence  any- 
where stript  of  one's  selfrespect  is  a  hell, 
which  I  will  avoid  if  possible.  .  .  . 

As  the  order  is  issued  I  have  asked  the 
President  to  modify  it  in  part,  viz.  to  let 
me  select  my  own  Headquarters  within  the 
limits  of  the  command.  This  is  an  ordi- 
nary courtesy,  but  would  defeat  his  plans, 
still  easier  of  execution  than  a  square  back 
down.  In  that  case  I  would  go  to  New  York 
myself  and  leave  the  family  just  where  they 
are,  till  in  May,  Grant  will  be  compelled 
to  accept  or  decline  the  nomination. 

[To  the  same.] 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  February  22,  1868. 

The  telegraph  works  so  fast  that  events 
keep  ahead  of  our  letters.  Yours  of  the 
18th  is  received,  but  since  then  the  whole 
state  of  facts  has  changed,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  am  glad  I  am  out.*  Whether  I 
ought  or  ought  not  to  have  gone  to  Wash- 
ington, it  is  certain  that  I  never  declined 
to  obey  the  President  or  questioned  his 
authority,  or  treated  him  or  his  office  with 
anything  but  the  utmost  respect.  If  he 
did  not  know  his  purpose  of  brevetting  me, 
and  placing  me  in  Washington  in  open 
public  rivalry  with  Gen.  Grant,  was  ob- 
noxious to  me,  it  was  because  he  was  so 
intent  on  his  own  view  of  things  that  he 
was  oblivious  to  that  of  others. 

As  to  Stanton,  Grant  and  all  others 
mixed  up  in  the  imbroglio,  I  am  neither 
champion  or  defendant.  I  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  that  General  Grant  did 
strive  all  he  could  to  avoid  that  unpleasant 
controversy  with  the  President  which  he 
knew  full  well  Would  be  damaging  both  to 
him  and  the  President.  He  was  goaded 
on  by  the  strictures  of  the  newspapers,  and 
the  constant  receipt  of  letters  asking  him  if 
it  was  possible  he  had  purposely  betrayed 
the    President.     I    would   rather   remain 

*  On  February  10,  Johnson  had  acceded  to  Sherman's 
vigorous  objection  to  promotion,  and  had  continued  him  in 
his  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 
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Lieutenant-General  and  live  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  than  to  be  General,  or  Presi- 
dent and  live  in  Washington.  We  cannot 
account  for  tastes,  but  such  is  mine.  The 
duties  of  no  officer  is  clearly  denned  by  law, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  legal  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  or  any  other  law  officer 
until  after  the  fact,  and  until  the  newspapers 
enact  the  judgment.  This  ought  not  to  be, 
but  is. 

The  officer,  General  Lorenzo  Thomas, 
whom  the  President  has  chosen  to  test  the 
law,  is  not  over  well  qualified.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  he  came  near  being  ar- 
rested because  of  his  leaning  to  Slavery. 
.  .  .  Later  he  turned  so  " Black"  that 
he  revealed  a  conversation  with  me  had  in 
Louisville  by  Secretary  Cameron,  under 
the  express  injunction  of  secrecy,  and  still 
later  he  came  down  to  Vicksburg  and  in  an 
address  to  my  own  troops  he  spoke  of  his 
power  from  President  Lincoln  to  remove 
any  officer  who  did  not  cooperate  with 
him  in  raising  negro  troops,  a  threat  which 
everybody  who  heard  him  interpreted  as 
directed  against  me.  I  don't  care  at  all, 
but  I  cannot  form  an  alliance  with  such 
•men  as  against  my  old  comrades  in 
arms.  .  .  . 

I  do  respect  the  President,  and  the  law, 
as  much  as  is  possible,  and  rather  than 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  just  execution  will 
do  anything  else  in  my  power:  but  volun- 
tarily I  don't  choose  to  place  myself  where 
the  law  officers  of  the  Government  will  not 
advise,  or  where  the  President  is  powerless 
to  protect.  I  think  the  issue  will  satisfy 
you  I  am  right.  .  .  . 

[To  Mrs.  Sherman.] 

Santa  F£,  N.  M.,  June  7,  1868. 
Sunday. 

...  I  do  not  know  yet  if  Grant's 
nomination  and  acceptance  will  make  any 
changes  in  our  arrangements  for  the  sum- 
mer,— think  not.  Unless  he  wants  me 
otherwise  I  will  stay  west  till  he  is  not  only 
elected,  but  actually  vacates,  and  even  then 
some  slip  may  occur  in  promotion.  My 
succession  is  not  a  matter  of  course,  as  the 
politicians  consider  me  an  impracticable 
and  dangerous  man.  I  don't  think  there 
can  be  any  doubt  of  Grant's  election,  for 
no  candidate  thus  far  named  can  beat  him. 
Dix  is  the  best,  but  he  is  too  old.    Chase 


and  Hancock  have  too  many  old  charges 
to  carry,  and  Pendleton  was  an  out  and 
out  copperhead,  and  surely  we  of  the  War 
could  not  rest  easy  with  him  as  a  President. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  considering  the  state 
of  the  country,  Grant  will  make  the  best 
President  we  can  get.  What  we  want  in 
national  politics  is  quiet,  harmony  and 
stability,  and  these  are  more  likely  with 
Grant  than  any  politician  I  know  of .  .  .  . 

The  moment  a  person  is  established  in 
Washington  friends  begin  to  cool  off  and 
fall  away,  slander  is  let  loose  and  is  paraded 
in  capital  letters,  and  underhand  meanness 
is  set  to  work  to  effect  change.  I  saw 
these  influences  at  work  in  Macomb's 
time,  General  Scott's  and  General  Grant's. 
We  may  suppose  this  will  not  be  the  case 
in  future,  but  it  will  always  be  as  long  as 
human  nature  remains  as  now.  You  have 
realized  some  of  the  annoyances  even  in 
Saint  Louis,  but  when  you  come  to  have 
the  newspaper  publishing  every  time  you 
go  to  church,  every  slander  that  may  be 
started,  every  neglect  to  entertain  to  suit 
the  demand  of  an  exacting  public,  you  will 
regret  the  day  you  ever  got  to  Washington. 
I  know  the  place  may  be  pleasant  enough  to 
persons  in  a  private  station,  but  when  the 
people,  collectively  and  singly,  consider 
every  public  officer  their  servant  and  menial 
there  can  be  no  privacy,  no  satisfaction. 

Yet  this  station  may  be  forced  on  us,  and 
we  may  have  to  endure  it,  because  we  have 
no  choice,  but  I  know  we  are  far  better 
off  as  we  are  now,  than  we  can  be  at  Wash- 
ington. .  .  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  11,  1868. 

...  I  was  out  last  evening  to  Grant's 
farm  where  they  are  comfortably  settled 
for  the  summer,  almost  as  plainly  as  before 
the  War.  He  has  a  horse  and  borrowed 
buggy,  a  pair  of  mules  and  ambulance  bor- 
rowed of  the  Quarter  Master,  and  I  have 
loaned  Buck,  the  horse  I  bought  for  Min- 
nie, which  he  likes  very  much. 

Next  Wednesday  he  and  I  will  go  to 
Leavenworth  and  out  on  the  road  as  far 
as  Fort  Wallace  and  back,  be  absent  from 
here  about  ten  days.  .  .  . 

In  Washington  it  is  all  talk,  talk,  and  do 
nothing.  The  Republican  Congress  has 
shown  little  talent  in  governing,  but  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  commit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Seymour  and  Blair.    Blair  is 
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reckless,  especially  in  money  matters,  and 
Seymour  was  a  pure  copperhead  during  the 
war.  Still  I  will  do  or  say  nothing  in 
public.  .  .  . 

I  believe  Grant  will  be  elected  in  Novem- 
ber, and  that  I  will  be  called  to  Washington 
to  command  the  Army  in  that  month  or 
before  congress  meets,  viz.  after  he  makes 
his  annual  report.  But  he  would  not  re- 
sign his  commission  till  the  4th  of  March, 
when  if  the  office  of  General  be  not  abro- 
gated I  would  be  promoted  and  confirmed. 
But  I  will  not  be  surprised  if  the  office  be 
abrogated  so  that  his  vacancy  may  not  be 
filled,  and  that  my  rank  would  be  as 
now.  .  .  . 

To  the  uncertainties  expressed  in  this 
last  paragraph,  time  soon  brought  its  an- 
swers, and  Sherman  in  his  "Memoirs" 
recorded  them:  "On  the  4th  of  March 
General  Grant  was  duly  inaugurated  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  I  was 
nominated  and  confirmed  as  General  of 
the  Army."  It  was  primarily  an  army  of 
peace  which  he  was  to  command — the 
peace  which  he  had  fought  so  hard  to  bring 
to  his  country.    The  civil  peace  was  not  so 


quickly  gained  as  the  military.  Now  that 
all  the  errors  of  the  reconstruction  period 
have  taken  their  place  in  history,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  point  out  the  things 
which  should  have  been  done  differentiy, 
or  not  at  all.  But  from  all  the  opinions  de- 
livered at  the  time  it  would  be  hard  to 
choose  a  wiser  sentence  than  one  which  the 
careful  reader  of  this  paper  will  have  noted 
for  himself.  The  surgeon  who  has  done 
his  work  without  flinching  stands  aside 
when  it  is  done,  and  yields  to  the  healing 
power  of  nature  its  ancient  way.  The 
soldier  is  the  surgeon  of  national  ills,  and 
the  thought  to  which  Sherman  gave  ex- 
pression in  these  words  is  the  thought  of  a 
surgeon  whose  intrepidity  is  followed  by  a 
no  less  needful  moderation.  "I  do  want 
peace,"  he  said,  "and  do  say  if  all  hands 
would  stop  talking,  and  writing,  and  let  the 
sun  shine,  and  the  rains  fall  for  two  or  three 
years,  we  would  be  nearer  reconstruction 
than  we  are  likely  to  be  with  the  three  or 
four  hundred  statesmen  trying  to  legislate 
amid  the  prejudices  begotten  for  four 
centuries."  The  Sherman  of  peace  de- 
serves to  be  as  clearly  remembered  as  the 
Sherman  of  war. 


THE  ABOLITION  OF  POVERTY 


By  J.  Laurence  Laughlin 


I 


^ERSONS  disposed  to  ex- 
aggerate not  infrequently 
tell  us  that  we  are  living  on 
a  volcano;  and  that  an  up- 
heaval more  destructive 
than  the  French  Revolution 
is  close  upon  us,  unless  we  set  to  and  change 
the  present  conditions  under  which  some 
have  unlimited  expenditure  for  their  slight- 
est desire,  while  masses  of  others  struggle 
for  a  miserable  existence  only  with  pain  and 
grinding  labor.  Certainly,  in  the  whole 
problem  of  improving  the  economic  status 
of  mankind,  the  one  phase  which  appeals 
most  to  us  all  is  the  one  which  concerns 
the  lower  class  of  unskilled  workers.  With 
those  who  have  already  won  something, 


and  who  have  already  risen  a  round  or 
two  on  the  industrial  ladder,  we  are  not  so 
deeply  interested  as  with  those  at  the  bot- 
tom who  are  unskilled,  the  sport  of  every 
change  of  industrial  demand,  and  ignorant 
of  means  of  betterment.  It  is  the  beggarly 
sums  received  by  those  in  uncertain  and 
overcrowded  employments — and  too  often 
the  unemployment  itself — which  ought  to 
stir  our  sympathies  and  set  us  to  thinking. 
What  have  we  to  offer?  If  economics  has 
nothing  to  present  as  an  offset  to  the  vague, 
and  often  injurious  schemes  of  the  un- 
trained sentimentalists,  then  it  should  re- 
tire to  the  limbo  of  useless  and  abandoned 
studies.  In  brief,  what  has  it  to  say  as  to 
the  elevation  of  a  race,  or  class,  in  the  scale 
of  living?  Has  it  any  practical  advice  to 
offer  for  the  abolition  of  extreme  poverty  ? 
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If  we  can  offer  even  partial  solutions  of 
the  problem,  we  may  help  those  who  come 
after  us  to  get  nearer  the  whole  truth. 

In  this  particular  field,  however,  there  is 
a  deal  of  feeling  and  passion  to  be  found,  to 
say  nothing  of  prejudice,  narrowness,  ig- 
norance and  intolerance.  In  matters  touch- 
ing everyday  comfort  and  satisfaction, 
where  misery  and  bitterness  are  often 
present,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  much  feeling.  Moreover,  at  the  very 
time  of  fierce  agitation — perhaps  the  cause 
of  much  of  it — we  have  the  rise  of  large 
fortunes,  and  as  a  consequence  the  striking 
contrasts  presented  between  the  very  poor 
and  the  very  rich.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  we  have,  as  in  the  ancien  regime, 
an  exhibition  of  arrogance  and  show  of 
wealth  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  thought- 
less and  provocative  of  heart-burning  and 
discontent.  Thus,  if  masses  of  men  are  un- 
trained in  economic  analysis,  is  it  anything 
but  natural  that  they  should  often  believe 
that  inequality  of  wealth  is  the  result  of  de- 
spoiling the  poor?  And  when  unjust  priv- 
ilege has  been  shown — as  in  the  past,  or 
under  foreign  absolutism  of  to-day — to  be 
the  means  of  enrichment  at  the  expense  of 
others,  it  is  right  that  the  banner  of  revolt 
should  be  raised.  There  is  no  defence  for 
special  privilege.  Nevertheless,  in  free  in- 
stitutions like  ours,  where  public  opinion 
rules,  what  is  the  case  ?  We  have,  also,  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  How  can  this 
be?  Unfortunately  for  our  progress  in 
clear  thinking,  the  sentimentalists  have  had 
almost  the  whole  stage  to  themselves  in 
the  exposition  of  causes  before  the  general 
public;  and,  worst  of  all,  some  of  them  have 
seen  gain  in  telling  the  masses  the  things 
which  it  is  believed  would  be  agreeable, 
rather  than  in  explaining  the  truth  in  its 
entirety  no  matter  how  disagreeable  it  may 
be.  A  half-baked  economics  has  been  given 
as  food  quite  too  long;  indeed,  the  public 
has  for  some  time  felt  the  pains  of  indiges- 
tion from  such  diet. 

It  is  the  existing  state  of  discontent  which 
has  given  the  socialists  their  greatest  oppor- 
tunity. No  doubt,  the  contrasts  in  posses- 
sion of  wealth  form  the  best  soil  for  the 
socialist  propaganda.  Inequality  of  wealth 
is  by  the  discontented  taken  as  ipso  facto 
the  proof  of  injustice;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  red  flag  in  our  streets  is  the  measure 
of  the  numbers  of  those  who  feel  deeply  but 
Vol.  XLV.— 8i 


who  may  be  unable  to  give  any  economic 
justification  of  their  hostility  to  existing  in- 
stitutions. It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  are  honest  in  their 
beliefs,  and  that  they  really  wish  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.  Therefore,  whatever  may  be 
our  preconceptions,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
try  to  discuss  with  candor  the  problem  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  very  poor. 
Whether  one  carries  conviction  to  every  one 
is  not  of  first  importance;  but  it  is  of  first 
importance  that  there  should  be  a  fair  field 
and  a  free  discussion  from  all  points  of  view, 
before  we  fly  into  a  passion.  Of  socialism 
per  se  we  have  discoursed  at  another  place  ;* 
but  here  and  now  we  propose  to  ask  di- 
rectly: How  can  the  wages  of  the  poorest 
class  be  increased,  and  their  level  of  material 
comfort  be  raised  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion touches  all  those  engaged  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  charities,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  face  to  face  with  the  employment  of  un- 
skilled labor.  It  touches  all  of  us  every- 
where who  wish  to  make  bad  things  better. 

II 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  heart  of  man 
that  his  mind  has  long  been  dwelling  on  a 
diversity  of  schemes  for  banishing  poverty. 
It  would  please  us  all  to  have  some  Utopia 
come  true;  but  each  one  in  turn  has  been 
rolled  under  the  heavy  car  of  unsentimental 
fact,  and  has  expired.  Yet  we  keep  at  the 
task  of  searching  for  a  solution  which  may 
have  its  justification  in  the  elemental  forces 
of  human  nature  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  actual  world  about  us.  Certainly 
no  plan  will  be  worth  the  candle  which  is 
not  based  on  some  accepted  economic  anal- 
ysis. It  is  a  matter  for  a  life-study;  and 
the  emotional,  kindly  enthusiast  must  give 
way  to  the  cold  scientific  student — at  least 
to  the  point  of  a  successful  diagnosis,  and 
before  social  nursing  is  called  upon. 

Besides  socialism,  many  wonderful  reme- 
dies have  come  and  gone.  Anarchism,  in 
its  fury  at  the  wrongs  of  the  world,  would 
like  to  destroy  everything;  and  yet  the  poor 
human  race  would  have  to  take  up  its  bur- 
den of  organizing  society  again,  and  tramp 
the  same  old  road  of  mingled  discourage- 
ment and  progress  to  the  point  where  we 
are  to-day.  Society  and  government  will 
never  be  perfect  until  human  beings  are 

*  Scribner's  Magazine,  May,  1909. 
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perfect.  Anarchism  proposes  nothing  con- 
structive.   It  is  a  passion,  not  a  remedy. 

In  the  train  of  socialism  are  found  many 
minor  remedies  of  which  governmental  in- 
terference is  the  main  constituent.  It  is  as- 
sumed somehow  or  other  that  bureaucracy 
can  order  the  conduct  of  others  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permanently  improve  the  material 
condition  of  the  poor.  How  can  it  raise 
wages  ?  Under  political  pressure  the  State 
may  fix  a  rate  of  wages  for  those  in  its  em- 
ployment; but  can  it  regulate  the  market 
price  of  labor?  If  so,  it  must  control  not 
only  the  demand,  but  the  supply — includ- 
ing the  birth-rate — in  all  areas  where  im- 
migration is  possible.  This  would  be  a 
heavier  task  than  to  regulate  the  price  of 
wheat;  yet  the  State  would  hardly  attempt 
that.  But  municipal  ownership  of  various 
public  services  sometimes  appeals  to  the 
wage-earners  on  the  ground  that  wages 
higher  than  the  market  rate  can  be  en- 
forced. For  the  purpose  of  getting  the  labor 
vote  this  hope  may  be  held  out;  but  it  can 
affect  but  a  very  small  number  of  com- 
petitors for  employment.  And,  if  men  who 
could  not  obtain  high  wages  in  the  com- 
petitive field  are  favored  by  the  State,  then 
we  have  a  case  of  special  privilege  for  a  few 
— rewards  paid  independently  of  efficiency 
— against  which  system  no  vituperation  has 
hitherto  seemed  excessive.  Just  as  soon  as 
special  favors  are  allowed,  then  the  strong, 
the  wily  and  the  men  with  the  longest  purse 
are  certain  to  win.  Such  methods  of  raising 
wages  are  impossible;  "in  this  way  mad- 
ness lies." 

To  many  minds  it  has  seemed  possible  to 
reconstruct  society  and  increase  wages  by 
the  nationalization  of  land.  Henry  George's 
theory  assumes  that  the  industrial  product 
is  divided,  in  crucial  instances,  between  la- 
bor and  land — thus  excluding  capital.  To 
the  extent  that  rent  is  paid  for  land,  to  that 
extent,  they  say,  it  is  subtracted  from  what 
should  go  to  labor.  George's  conclusion  is, 
in  reality,  based  upon  a  system  of  distribu- 
tion which  has  never  been  given  much  at- 
tention by  critics.  The  absence  of  logic  in 
his  jointing  of  the  theory  of  population, 
capital  and  labor  is  one  which  would  be 
a  treasure-trove  for  a  student  of  logical  fal- 
lacies in  economics.  Taken  apart  from  his 
system  of  distribution,  however,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  unearned  increment  was  not 
original  with  George.  The  proposal  to  wipe 


out  payments  for  unearned  increments  is 
at  least  as  old  as  John  Stuart  Mill.  Unless 
the  remedy  carry  with  it  the  abolition  of 
private  property — pure  socialism,  which 
George  resented — it  was  clear  that  the  State 
must  become  responsible  for  losses  as  well 
as  gains  in  the  value  of  land;  and,  with  the 
purpose  to  eliminate  value  based  on  future 
gains,  no  practicable  plan  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented by  which  innocent  investors  in  land 
can  be  equitably  treated.  Nor  is  attention 
given  to  what  society  would  inevitably  lose 
by  thus  giving  up  some  part  of  the  existing 
forms  of  property.  But  grant  all  the  theory 
demands:  How  can  nationalization  of  land 
raise  the  wages  of  the  very  poor? 

If  land  is  nationalized,  the  unearned  in- 
crement would  go  to  the  State.  Then  how, 
as  a  consequence,  are  the  very  poor  to  have 
their  wages  raised  ?  If  made  the  basis  for 
remission  of  taxes,  the  very  poor  who  pay 
no  taxes  to  speak  of  are  not  much  bene- 
fited. Will  the  nationalization  of  land  lead 
to  the  employment  of  more  persons  ?  Will 
the  officials  open  a  bureau  where  applicants 
may  get  a  supplement  to  market  wages? 
Who  will  decide  what  should  be  given  a 
street-sweeper, what  to  a  locomotive-driver? 
Or,  if  the  State  gets  control  of  this  magnif- 
icent fund,  will  politics  be  purer  than  they 
are  now,  and  will  the  grafters  or  the  labor- 
ers get  the  most  ?  In  such  a  game,  will  not 
the  clever  and  unscrupulous  get  the  lion's 
share;  and  where  will  the  inexperienced 
workingman  come  in  ?  George's  scheme  is 
one  which  misses  the  central  point  of  at- 
tack; it  deals  with  external  rather  than  with 
vital  things  affecting  wages.  To  emphasize 
the  question  of  land  is  to  draw  attention 
away  from  an  essential  reason  for  higher 
wages — the  improvement  in  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  man.  It  is  theory,  pure 
theory;  and  a  nationalization  of  land,  no 
matter  how  strongly  it  appeals  to  many 
high-minded  enthusiasts,  offers  us  no  de- 
finite means  for  getting  higher  wages  for 
the  very  poor. 

Next,  quite  distinct  from  the  idealistic 
plans  of  the  socialists,  we  have  the  imme- 
diate business  demands  of  the  labor  unions 
for  higher  wages,  less  hours  of  labor,  and 
some  control  over  the  industry  in  which 
they  work.  Here  is  a  direct  object,  to  be 
gained,  as  explained  elsewhere,*  by  the 
method  of  monopolizing  the  supply  of  la- 

*  Sckibner's  Magazine,  November,  1905. 
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bor  permitted  to  compete.  The  non-union 
man  is  left  outside  the  breastworks.  In  all 
strikes,  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  ad- 
mitted that  unions  composed  of  unskilled 
labor,  such  as  the  teamsters,  are  easily 
beaten  by  the  unlimited  supply  of  unskilled 
labor  which  can  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion at  any  point;  and  that  the  only  means 
of  success  in  that  grade  of  labor  is  by  the 
use  of  force  against  non-union  men. 

But  it  is  this  very  class  of  the  unskilled 
that  we  are  most  concerned  with.  Can  the 
unions  provide  a  plan  for  giving  them  regu- 
lar employment,  and  raising  their  wages? 
Can  they  abolish  poverty  ?  Obviously,  the 
principle  of  monopoly,  under  which  union- 
ism works,  cannot  regulate  the  demand  of 
employers  for  all  of  the  unskilled  labor  in 
existence;  nor  can  it  control  the  supply  of 
competitors — for  it  is  in  this  class  that  the 
birth-rate  is  the  highest  and  immigration  the 
most  considerable .  Whatever  may  be  done 
by  the  unions — which  include  perhaps  seven 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  laboring 
classes  in  our  country — they  are  least  effec- 
tive in  the  problem  of  helping  the  very  poor. 

Then,  we  are  offered  the  aid  of  coopera- 
tion, profit-sharing,  and  minor  proposals 
like  consumers'  leagues.  Their  help  is  not 
to  be  despised ;  they  add  to  the  sum  total  of 
gains  for  many  classes;  but  cooperation  and 
profit-sharing  are  for  those  who  already  have 
made  progress  up  the  industrial  ladder,  and 
who  are  in  a  position  to  go  higher.  And 
consumers'  leagues  are  more  sanitary  than 
economic ;  they  may  assure  us  that  goods 
will  not  be  produced  in  pest-breeding  sweat- 
shops, but  they  cannot  pretend  to  control 
the  supply  of  labor,  or  the  demand  for  it,  and 
thus  raise  the  wages  of  the  worst  paid  labor. 

Ill 

In  default  of  success  in  solving  the  riddle 
by  the  various  schemes  thus  proposed,  we 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  constructive  pro- 
posals which  follow  from  the  results  at- 
tained by  economic  science.  An  economic 
analysis  of  the  forces  influencing  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  the  worst  paid  laboring 
classes,  while  presented  with  due  regard  to 
one's  personal  shortcomings,  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  received  as  an  honest  attempt  to 
treat  the  inquiry  from  a  serious  point  of  view. 
The  outcome  may  not  satisfy  those  whose 
convictions  are  already  immutable,  but  it 


may  force  the  thinking  along  lines  different 
from  those  in  the  plans  above  examined. 

Nor  is  our  objective — which  is  ascertain- 
ing the  means  of  raising  the  level  of  com- 
fort of  the  very  poor — much  different  in 
kind  from  that  which  the  statesman  must 
face  in  studying  how  to  elevate  an  inferior 
race.  It  involves  an  investigation  into  the 
psychological  and  educative  processes  by 
which  human  nature  may  be  led  to  create 
an  increased  amount  of  economic  satisfac- 
tions. The  problem  which  confronts 
Booker  T.  Washington  at  Tuskegee  is  prac- 
tically the  same  which  confronts  us,  when 
we  wish  to  raise  the  level  of  economic  satis- 
factions obtained  by  the  worst  paid  classes 
in  existing  society.  With  this  problem  eco- 
nomics has  long  been  familiar.  It  is  a  tru- 
ism to  recite  that  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  material  wealth  has  its  stimulus  in 
the  creation,  or  greater  intensity,  of  hu- 
man wants.  A  people  without  ambition, 
without  a  desire  for  improvement,  with- 
out a  wish  for  a  product  strong  enough  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  nature  presents  to 
its  growth  or  manufacture,  cannot  increase 
its  economic  well-being.  Sloth,  idleness,  in- 
difference, and  lack  of  self-control  enough 
to  endure  a  present  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
a  future  gain,  will  block  economic  progress 
for  the  class  we  have  in  mind.  At  Tuske- 
gee, Mr.  Washington  reports  that  his  pupils 
already  have  the  intensity  of  wants  which 
makes  them  ready  for  the  learning  of  prac- 
tical methods  for  producing  that  which  will 
supply  their  wants.  If  wants,  however,  do 
not  exist  in  a  class  long  submerged  in  mis- 
ery, poverty,  and  hopelessness,  the  very  first 
step  is  to  excite  their  wants — even  if  only 
for  better  clothing,  food  and  primary  ne- 
cessities. Perhaps  this  point  may  seem  to 
the  well-fed,  self-sufficient  members  of  our 
community  as  rather  academic.  But  the 
facts  cannot  be  blinked.  Only  too  many  of 
those  we  are  now  concerned  with  have  come 
.  to  believe  that  the  world  is  against  them, 
that  their  lot  is  unchangeable  by  individual 
effort,  and  that  help  can  come  only  from 
outside  themselves.  This  is  the  reason  why 
socialism,  or  paternalism,  appeals  to  them 
so  strongly;  the  cause  why  their  material 
satisfactions  are  so  small  is  agreeably  placed 
upon  the  forms,  or  upon  the  action,  of  the 
State,  rather  than  upon  their  own  produc- 
tive inefficiency.  Therefore,  without  spin- 
ning fine  webs  of  theory,  we  find  ourselves 
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thus  early  in  our  quest  in  possession  of  one  of 
the  general  requirements  for  the  relief  of  the 
very  poor.  That  is,  their  wants  must  be  en- 
larged and  made  more  intense.  These  con- 
ditions are  absolutely  essential  to  progress. 

Of  course,  we  must  be  prepared  for  a 
disdainful  curl  of  the  lip  from  the  cock-sure 
social  doctor,  who  informs  us  that  the  slums 
are  full  of  those  who  have  more  wants  than 
means  of  supplying  them.  Possibly  so ;  but 
how  many  wish  unlimited  satisfactions  and 
yet  are  unwilling  to  give  up  indulgences  in 
order  to  get  them  ?  Such  an  attitude  is  not 
to  the  point.  Wants  must  be  strong  enough 
to  give  rise  to  productive  effort,  and  the 
exercise  of  all  the  homely  qualities  essen- 
tial to  patient  industry.  There  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  too,  that  wants  are  both  good 
and  evil;  and  that  the  increase  of  wants 
which  have  only  evil  influences  has  no  gain 
for  the  very  poor.  In  fact,  they  are  often  poor 
because  their  wants  are  of  the  wrong  kind. 
The  great  trouble  too  often  is,  that  wealth 
is  wanted  fiercely  enough,  but  that  the  mind 
is  constantly  occupied  in  devising  schemes 
by  which  it  can  be  got  without  the  usual  sac- 
rifices of  effort  and  abstinence.  Here  is  the 
paradise  of  the  get-rich-quick  promoters; 
and  here  is  the  chance  to  tell  the  gullible 
that  others  are  getting  rich  at  their  expense. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  strong  incentives 
to  new  and  more  intense  wants  exist,  which 
are  in  fact  supplying  a  firm  basis  for  prog- 
ress in  economic  comfort.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  hopeful  things  in  the  present  situa- 
tion— although  one  which  to  many  seems  a 
very  presage  of  revolution — is  the  wide- 
spread discontent  with  existing  economic 
rewards.  The  industrial  unrest,  which 
causes  anxiety  in  some  quarters,  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  healthy  and  hopeful  sign  of  coming 
progress  for  the  classes  we  have  in  mind; 
because  it  is  the  indication  of  ambition  and 
a  growing  intensity  of  economic  wants, 
without  which  practical  proposals  for  in- 
creased productive  efficiency  would  be- 
futile.  It  has  long  been  a  commonplace 
that  international  trade  has  been  an  incen- 
tive to  civilization  and  commerce  with  in- 
ferior races  because  the  presentation  to  the 
mind  of  new  articles  and  new  methods 
starts  fresh  desires  and  is  followed  by 
the  wish  to  satisfy  these  desires.  But  to-day 
with  us  the  possibility  of  stolid  acquies- 
cence in  poverty  is  less  likely  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  fact,  the  arrogant  display  of  wealth, 


which  is  so  often  vulgar,  is  itself,  by  dint  of 
great  contrasts,  a  means  of  exciting  the  very 
poor  to  discontent,  and  to  a  wish  to  en- 
joy the  comforts  possessed  by  others.  Of 
course,  this  advantage  contains  in  itself  po- 
tential danger,  should  men  be  taught  that 
these  stimulated  desires  for  wealth  can  be 
satisfied  in  any  other  than  legitimate  means. 
Still  emulation  and  imitation  remain  strong 
causes  to  aid  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  very  poor. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  possible  to  bring 
into  existence  new  desires,  such  as  the 
pleasure  arising  from  knowing  that  a  sum 
has  been  saved  and  put  away  to  meet  an 
unexpected  need  in  the  future.  Much  eco- 
nomic progress  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
desires  which  are  given  strong  emphasis. 
In  this  connection,  we  are  led  to  indicate 
the  point  of  contact  between  psychology 
and  economics.  Having  made  the  eco- 
nomic analysis,  we  have  a  right  here  to  call 
upon  the  psychologist  to  inform  us  how  the 
human  mind  can  best  be  touched  to  bring 
about  the  desired  action  by  the  individual. 
Not  only  is  it  a  question  as  to  how  desires 
may  be  created  or  stimulated,  but  how  to 
repress  unfortunate  desires,  and  to  incite 
useful  desires.  Here  is  a  wide,  but  uncul- 
tivated field  upon  which  we  cannot  enter, 
even  if  competent;  for,  as  yet,  no  study  of 
this  psycho-economic  and  much-needed 
problem  has  been  made.  Here  is  where 
psychology  has  a  large  practical  work  to  do 
for  the  help  of  organized  charity  and  for  the 
economist  who  is  engaged  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  Indeed,  the  litera- 
ture of  the  consumers'  league  rather  loose- 
ly argues  that  society  is  to  be  saved  only 
through  changing  the  ways  of  consump- 
tion. That  is,  perhaps,  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  society  can  be  saved  only  by 
making  men  better.  For,  if  we  assume  that 
we  can  make  men  have  only  wholesome  de- 
sires, we  have  made  human  nature  perfect. 
It  is  a  large  contract,  even  for  the  Church, 
to  make  the  whole  world  perfect;  but  we 
approve  of  the  intention.  For  our  present 
objective,  we  need  to  ask  psychology  for 
practical  schemes  to  stimulate  and  to  create 
desires  for  more  economic  comfort — as  well 
as  for  desires  of  a  legitimate  kind  and  for 
sufficient  character  in  the  worker  to  persist 
throughout  the  economic  processes  needed 
for  the  continued  production  of  what  will 
satisfy  these  desires. 
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IV 

Given  the  desire  for  satisfactions  and  the 
willingness  to  produce,  then,  we  ate  face  to 
face  with  the  need  of  practical  methods  of 
teaching  the  very  poor  how  to  produce. 
What  a  man  can  consume  is,  generally 
speaking,  what  he  can  produce;  increase  his 
productivity,  and  you  will  increase  his  con- 
trol over  the  consumption  of  the  articles 
which  satisfy  his  wants.  But  before  mak- 
ing specific  suggestions  for  augmenting 
productive  power,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  a  way  by  which  the  very  poor  must 
first  be  tested.  They  are  usually  herded 
in  crowded  city  districts.  First  of  all, 
vthose  who  are  willing,  must  be  separated 
from  those  who  are  unwilling,  to  work. 
The  criminal/  the  lazy,  the  intemperate, 
,the  degenerate  stand  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent class  from  the  unfortunate,  the  ig- 
norant, the  unskilled  and  the  temporarily 
(disabled.  The  problem  of  treatment  of 
tthe  former  is  not  an  economic,  but  a  po- 
litical amd  social  one;  while  the  case  of  the 
latter  is  primarily  an  economic  one.  Keep- 
ing this  separation  in  mind,  what  practical 
test  can  be  offered  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  kinds?  The  answer  is,  the  offer  of 
work-  But,  says  an  objector,  shall  the  mu- 
nicipality assume  the  whole  labor  bill  of  the 
unemployed?  Not  necessarily.  In  the  first 
place,  municipal  employment  agencies  are 
means  yet  untried  to  any  extent;  the  means 
of  connecting  the  special  demand  with  the 
special  labor  is  capable  of  very  great  de- 
velopment. More  than  that,  the  underlying 
theory  of  the  antiquated  poor-house  system 
is  capable  of  great  variation.  Indeed,  the 
Salvation  Army  has  already  shown  the  way. 
For  instance,  farm  labor  is  exceedingly 
scarce;  and  immense  tracts  of  land  are  al- 
most untouched.  Let  the  municipality  join 
with  organized  charity  associations,  and 
enable  all  those  who  are  willing  to  be  set  to 
work  upon  the  land.  In  case  of  ignorance, 
an  intermediate  period  may  be  spent  under 
skilled  agricultural  instructors,  until  the 
laborer  can  be  sent  to  his  own  plot,  where 
in  due  time  he  should  be  able  to  pay  for  his 
.  home  while  living  a  life  of  independence  and 
;  honest  toil.  The  cost  of  this  method  would 
,  be  the  advances  for  instruction  and  for  the 
i  land,  the  outlay  for  which  it  is  to  be  repaid 
.  — a  small  outlay  compared  with  sums  other- 
wise spent  for  relief,  and  small  as  con- 


sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  possible 
paupers  changed  to  self-respecting  owners 
of  land.  In  a  community  whose  ranks  are 
well  shaken  into  place  movement  is  prob- 
ably an  extreme  remedy,  to  be  resorted  to 
only  by  the  consent  of  those  concerned;  buf 
in  a  new  country  like  ours,  voluntary  move- 
ment would  be  quite  effective-  Moreover, 
many  may  not  be  suited  for  the  land,  and 
training  for  other  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries must  be  kept  open  by  industrial  edu- 
cation. Of  course,  all  this  is  not  as  easy  as 
it  looks.  In  spite  of  the  misery  of  poverty, 
great  numbers  will  balk  at  continuous  la- 
bor, and  yearn  for  the  heated  dens  of  the 
gay  city  where  the  social  instinct  tends  to 
hold  them.  In  that  case,  they  must  be 
practically  regarded  as  having  gone  over  to 
the  other  class  of  the  helpless  and  defec- 
tives, and  be  treated  in  a  different  way. 

This  trial  method  of  testing  the  poor  and 
unemployed  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  falling  in  with  a  general  economic  prin- 
ciple upon  which  we  must  constantly  rely 
in  this  discussion.  Wages  are  low  where 
employment  is  scarce  and  numbers  are 
great.  If  laborers  are  taken  away  from  con- 
gested city  districts  to  the  land,  they  are 
placed  where  supply  is  in  a  far  better  ad- 
justment to  demand.  It  is  a  principle  of 
wide  application  for  our  special  purpose. 
When  we  speak  of  increasing  the  produc- 
tive efficiency  of  the  very  poor  in  order  to 
give  them  greater  consuming  power,  we  re- 
fer to  the  hope  of  finding  practical  means 
of  taking  then*  out  of  the  crowded  class 
where  demand  for  (them  is  less  relatively  to 
the  supply,  and  carrying  them  up  to  a  less 
crowded  class,  where  demand  is  greater  re- 
latively to  the  supply.  More  than  that,  it  is 
a  method  consistent  with  the  general  theory 
of  value  by  which  anything,  goods  or  labor, 
when  given  greater  utility  gains  greajter  exr 
change  value.  To  make  a  laborer  more 
efficient  }n  production,  other  things  remain.- 
fng  the  isame,  increases  his  pay  and  his 
worth  to  his  employer,  jusjt  as  improving 
the  quality  an4  power  op  a  locomotive  in- 
creases its  yafue  Jo  a  rajjway.  Increased 
efficiency  is  to  a  Jabpjref  whajt  increased 
Utility  is  to  a  eompaodifty .  Bujt  whjie  supply 
is  in  the  long  rui*  dom&aftt  eveja  ovep  .util- 
ity, the  eftecjt  0f  increased  efficiency,  as  hu- 
man befogs  go,  is  in  prance  ppjt  onjly  £o  in- 
crease his  utility  to  his  employe^,  bujt  also 
to  plase  bin*  where  jthe  suppiy  of  his  k}&& 
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of  labor  is  less.  Higher  wages  are,  there- 
fore, in  the  natural  course  of  events,  almost 
inevitable,  when  efficiency  is  improved. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  reader  in  thus  introducing — 
even  though  briefly — some  dry  economic 
exposition ;  but  it  has  been  done  in  order  that 
we  might  make  use  of  it  as  a  basis  for  some 
practical  suggestions  for  bringing  about 
higher  wages.  For,  in  the  main,  it  can  be 
settled  that  unless  a  proposal  for  helping 
the  very  poor  meets  the  following  require- 
ments, it  can  have  no  permanent  results 
of  a  helpful  character: 

It  must  (i)  either  reduce  the  supply  of 
labor  at  aparticular  point  of  competition,  or 
(2)  it  must  operate  in  some  way  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  that  special  kind  of 
labor;  and  it  can  accomplish  this  latter  end 
usually  by  giving  labor  more  efficiency  in 
the  place  where  it  resides.  From  the  ex- 
position above  given  we  have  thus  obtained 
some  general  tests  to  be  applied  to  every 
plan  for  aiding  the  very  poor. 

Labor,  moreover,  is  not  of  one  kind;  it 
should  never  be  reasoned  about  en  bloc. 
Nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  demand  for 
labor  as  a  whole.  Labor  appears  in  strata, 
as  regards  skill  and  industrial  efficiency; 
and  demand  is,  in  fact,  a  demand  for  one 
or  more  men  adapted  for  a  specific  kind  of 
work.  Roughly  speaking,  the  situation 
may  be  generally  expressed  by  the  accom- 
panying diagram,  in  which  A  represents  the 
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poorest  paid  unskilled  class,  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  lying  underneath  other 
classes  rising  in  skill  and  efficiency  from  B 
to  E.  Demand,  moreover,  in  any  one  in- 
dustry is  for  some  labor  of  all  classes;  and, 
in  a  country  as  a  whole,  demand  is  a  sum 
of  demands  in  all  industries  for  men  of  the 
A  class,  or  the  B  class,  etc.  For  our  present 
purpose  we  are  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  raising  the  A  class  to  a  higher  level.    As 


things  now  stand,  the  members  of  the  A 
class  are  the  least  well  paid,  because  their 
numbers  are  larger  relatively  to  the  demand 
for  them  than  those  of  the  classes  above;  and 
it  is  the  class  in  which  numbers  are  most 
thoughtlessly  brought  into  the  world.  Now 
our  objective  emerges  clearly  before  us: 
How  can  we  reduce  the  numbers  of  A,  or 
increase  their  utility  to  industry,  so  that 
their  wages  may  be  larger? 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  a  permanent  effect 
can  be  produced  only  by  increasing  the  in- 
dustrial skill  and  efficiency  of  the  members 
of  class  A.  Every  one  knows  that  skilled, 
gets  more  than  unskilled,  labor.  Moreover, 
if  the  skilled  man  turns  in  more  product, 
the  employer  can  afford  to  give  him  more 
wages,  no  matter  what  happens  elsewhere. 
Then,  if  the  man  moves  up  out  of  A,  he 
gets  into  a  spot  where  demand  for  his  sort 
is  stronger  and  more  extended,  and  yet 
where  it  is  less  crowded.  Consequently,  we 
ask:  how  can  we  start  men  to  moving  up 
and  out  from  the  A  class  ? 

(2)  Obviously,  the  most  effective  plan 
ready  to  our  hands  is  industrial  education 
and  manual  training.  General  education 
in  the  public  school  helps,  so  far  as  it  gives 
control  over  essentials  and  really  sharpens 
the  mind;  but  for  definite  economic  prog- 
ress it  is  very  far  from  sufficient.  As  yet 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  industrial  educa- 
tion is  almost  untried  in  our  country,  at 
least  for  the  classes  (such  as  the  A  class) 
most  in  need  of  it.  For  many  poor  people 
among  us,  who  need  the  direct  means  of 
earning  a  subsistence,  it  is  rather  absurd  to 
give  them  the  studies  of  the  leisure  class. 
Also,  many  a  boy  dull  in  mathematics  or 
science  may  have  a  good  eye  and  a  steady 
arm,  and  may  make  a  skilful  carpenter  or 
bricklayer.  Of  course,  the  possibilities  are 
as  wide  as  the  diversity  of  men.  Germany 
is  far  ahead  of  us  in  providing  technical 
schools  for  the  artisan  class.  In  short,  we 
should  make  it  as  easy  in  our  public  schools 
for  a  boy  or  girl  to  obtain  training  in  me- 
chanics, plumbing,  woodworking,  cooking, 
telegraphy,  etc.,  etc.,  as  in  geometry  or 
chemistry.  All  this  applies  to  women  as 
well  as  to  men .  Women's  wages  are  low  be- 
cause they  are  usually  unskilled  and  also  in 
a  crowded  class.  Our  cities  and  our  towns 
should  be  dotted  with  training  schools 
suitable  for  giving  practical  preparation  for 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
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At  present,  the  unemployed  or  the  very 
poor  have  no  trade  of  any  kind,  or  are  con- 
fined to  some  one  habitual  task,  like  sewing 
on  clothing  cut  by  machinery.  To-day, 
when  carpenters  or  plumbers  get  four  dollars 
for  a  day  of  short  hours,  and  even  "  make 
work,"  no  man  handy  with  tools  need  be 
poor,  or  out  of  employment,  long.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  press  this  matter  upon 
the  reader:  its  effectiveness  for  increasing 
the  wages  of  the  very  poor  must  appear  at 
a  glance.  In  addition,  its  ultimate  end  is 
to  inculcate  individual  independence  and 
self-respect;  it  frees  the  laborer  from  servile 
dependence  for  his  post  upon  the  mere 
caprice  of  an  employer.  The  increased 
efficiency  given  to  an  unskilled  man  in- 
creases his  utility  to  his  employer,  and  in- 
creases the  demand  for  his  services. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  objected  that  if  all 
the  members  of  A  were  so  far  improved  as 
to  be  spread  over  B,  C,  D  and  E,  these 
other  classes  would  be  overcrowded  and 
their  wages  lowered.  First,  it  is  to  be  re- 
plied, the  A  class  will  always  be  with  us,  so 
long  as  human  beings  are  imperfect  and 
shortsighted;  nor  can  all  of  them  be  im- 
proved to  the  extent  mentioned.  But  grant 
that  this  were  possible;  it  would  be  greatly 
to  be  desired.  In  such  a  case,  the  change  in 
relative  efficiency  of  various  groups  would 
cause  some  readjustment;  but,  the  total 
efficiency  of  all  the  labor  force  having  been 
increased,  the  total  output  of  wealth  created 
out  of  our  resources  in  conjunction  with 
capital  would  be  greatly  augmented.  Thus 
there  would  be  more  than  before  to  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  classes  from  A  to  E, 
in  the  proportion  of  their  relative  efficiency. 
That  is,  as  elsewhere  explained,*  the  con- 
test for  large  shares  lies  between  different 
classes  of  men,  as  physical  and  mental  la- 
borers (E  being  the  class  of  skilled  organ- 
izers), and  not  between  labor  and  capital 
as  such.  Any  gain,  at  any  point,  in  indus- 
trial efficiency,  therefore,  enures  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  society.  Like  rain  in  a  period  of 
drought,  it  cannot  fall  anywhere  without 
making  the  planted  crops  grow,  thus  bene- 
fiting the  single  farmer  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bor with  whom  he  trades. 

(3)  At  this  point,  it  is  well  to  indicate  that 
we  have  a  duty  even  to  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  work,  to  those  who  are  "  down  on 

*  "  Socialism  a  Philosophy  of  Failure,"  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, May,  1909. 


their  luck."  One  is  not  yet  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  because  a  man  stumbles  and  falls 
he  will  be  unable  to  walk  again.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  delicate  and 
difficult  task,  if  we  hope  to  touch  springs  of 
action  in  those  who  have  lost  their  self- 
respect.  But  it  has  been  done;  and  by  ex- 
perience and  insight  it  can  be  done  again, 
and  for  more  persons.  It  is  impossible  in 
this  brief  study,  to  go  to  any  length  into  the 
details  about  the  experiments  which  have 
been  more  or  less  successful  in  this  respect. 
Yet  there  are  practical  successes,  which  are 
enough  to  make  us  feel  that  we  need  not 
count  out  of  our  working  force  at  any  time 
all  those  who  at  first  show  a  disinclination 
to  work. 

In  the  main,  for  this  whole  class  of  the 
lazy,  dishonest  and  degenerate  there  should 
be  enforced  care  and  work;  and  above  all 
there  should  be  watched  the  new  emphasis 
now  being  given  in  some  of  our  universities 
upon  training  men  to  be  the  guides  and 
teachers  of  this  class  of  persons.  It  is  a 
new  and  distinct  profession  for  which  eco- 
nomic and  other  courses  are  to  form  a  basis 
for  their  professional  training. 

(4)  There  is  still  another  kind  of  instru- 
ment within  our  reach.  Any  one  familiar 
-with  industry  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  ad- 
vantage given  to  the  possessor  by  a  sum  of 
capital,  be  it  large  or  small.  Specifically  it 
gives  him  power  over  the  future;  and  yet  it 
has  the  magic  of  all  things  in  the  hand,  as 
against  those  in  the  bush.  It  is  power,  to 
be  used  for  good  or  for  ill.  Therefore,  if  we 
wish  to  aid  the  very  poor,  we  should  ask  to 
help  them  become  capitalists.  This  may 
sound  aggravating  to  those  who  are  as  yet 
struggling  for  mere  existence;  but,  in  spite 
of  possible  disdain  from  our  critics,  it  is  a 
practical  matter  not  to  be  overlooked.  The 
attitude  to  saving  is  crucial;  and  this  should 
be  emphasized  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of 
superficial  thinking  on  this  subject  by  some 
workers  among  the  very  poor.  Saving 
arises  from  the  ability  to  set  a  future  gain 
above  a  present  indulgence;  and  it  is  a 
point  of  view  necessary  in  many  other  rela- 
tions in  which  the  very  poor  find  them- 
selves, especially  in  the  practical  question 
of  the  control  over  births.  Once  get  the 
mental  attitude  of  saving  recognized,  the 
result  will  be  a  gain  all  along  the  line.  Of 
course,  everything  depends  upon  what  kind 
of  future  gain  is  given  emphasis;  but  saving 
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and  its  beneficial  results  are  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  because  some  savers  are  likely  to 
be  niggards.  It  is  no  argument  against  the 
principle  of  saving  that  a  man  may  get  so 
"near"  as  to  refuse  an  orange  to  a  sick 
wife,  or  store  up  money  for  the  sake  of  a 
pretentious  funeral;  for  this  is  not  true  sav- 
ing. The  influence  of  saving  upon  char- 
acter is  great,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  possession  of  even  a  little  capital  places 
a  man  beyond  the  ill  effects  of  temporary 
unemployment.  And  the  possibility  of 
saving  exists  wherever  the  drink  or  tobacco 
bill  exists.  Finally,  the  possession  of  cap- 
ital will  bring  reinforcements  to  the  wages 
of  labor,  and  steadily  increase  the  stability 
of  his  position. 

(5)  In  close  connection  with  the  quality 
of  self-mastery  required  in  saving,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  a  gain  in  productive  efficiency — 
by  which  a  man  may  rise  out  of  the  class 
of  the  very  poor — is  largely  a  question  of 
character.  The  power  to  select  a  definite 
object  and  to  keep  to  it  without  being 
deflected  by  weakly  yielding  to  distract- 
ing diversions  is  a  condition  of  success  in 
industry.  Such  self-mastery  is  but  another 
name  for  character.  Indeed,  the  moral 
purpose  behind  the  expenditure  of  increased 
wages  is  quite  as  essential  as  the  material 
gain  itself.  Therefore,  a  large  part  of  the 
philosophy  of  success  to  be  urged  upon  the 
very  poor  is  a  grasp  upon  the  pivotal  things 
in  character.  Obviously  this  seems  like 
academic  preaching;  but,  at  least,  it  brings 
out  the  truth  that  the  problem  of  raising 
the  very  poor  is  not  a  matter  to  be  finished 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  it  is  a  matter  of 
time  and  patience.  Indeed,  as  improve- 
ment in  industrial  efficiency  is  so  largely  a 
question  of  character,  it  becomes  evident 
that  it  is  pretty  nearly  synonymous  with 
making  people  good.  In  this  task  the 
Church  has  been  engaged  for  centuries,  and 
men  are  not  yet  perfect.  Thus  we  should 
not  be  discouraged  if  plans  for  abolishing 
poverty  work  with  exceeding  slowness. 
For  instance,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
the  gain  in  industrial  efficiency  given  at 
Tuskegee  will  be  lasting  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  some  growth  in  a  moral  purpose. 

The  limits  of  space  obviously  prevent  the 


writer  from  giving  more  concrete  expres- 
sion to  plans  for  the  aid  of  the  very  poor; 
or  to  discuss  experiments  already  under- 
taken. It  has  seemed  best  to  analyze  and 
to  order  the  thinking  on  this  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  apply  general 
tests  of  existing  or  proposed  methods,  and 
to  know  what  sort  of  new  schemes  should 
be  organized  which  would  conform  to  the 
demands  of  sound  economics.  To  my 
mind,  if  we  have  agreed  that  gain  in  indus- 
trial efficiency  is  a  means  of  raising  wages, 
through  increasing  the  demand  for  that 
labor  and  lowering  its  relative  supply,  it 
would  be  just  as  appropriate  to  use  taxa- 
tion for  this  result  as  it  would  be  to  use 
it  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  school 
system,  for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges,  or  for  the  extension  of  rural  de- 
livery. That  is,  encouragement  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  by  postal  savings 
banks,  by  agricultural  loan  banks,  by  co- 
operative building  societies,  or  the  wide  ex- 
tension of  industrial  and  manual  training 
at  the  public  expense,  should  be  cordially 
supported  in  the  interest  of  the  very  poor. 
Preparation  for  earning  a  livelihood  ought 
not  to  be  limited  to  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  the  like.  And  this  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a  wider  diffusion  of  economic  in- 
struction. 

In  conclusion,  it  cannot  have  escaped  the 
reader's  mind  that,  with  all  these  practical 
schemes  at  work,  there  would  still  remain 
a  substratum  in  Class  A  beyond  the  reach 
of  improvement  because  of  native  incom- 
petence, stupidity,  or  flabby  character. 
What  nature  has  joined  together  man  is 
not  likely  to  put  asunder.  For  such  a  re- 
siduum there  will  remain  only  the  services 
of  public  and  private  philanthropy;  but 
help  to  the  unfortunates  is  a  duty  to  the 
fortunate,  which  kindly  human  nature  will 
not  shirk,  in  a  community  where  hospitals, 
homes  for  incurables,  and  the  like  are  fast 
becoming  a  matter  of  course.  But,  if  we 
are  able  to  reach  a  steadily  increasing  num- 
ber of  the  willing  poor  by  means  of  our 
economic  methods  and  are  able  to  get  them 
moving  towards  permanent  self-mainten- 
ance, we  shall  have  done  all  that  is  humanly 
possible. 
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I  AM  well  aware  that  the  polite  reader  will 
look  askance  at  this  title,  and  yet  I  can- 
not find  any  other  word  which  so  pre- 
cisely expresses  my  meaning  as  "swapping." 
"Trading"  would  not  do,  for  it  gives  a  hint  of 
mercenary  desire  which  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
vey; "exchanging"  is  too  coldly  formal;  so, 
though  it  is  marked  in  the  dictionary  as  collo- 
quial, and  though  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
dignified  old  English  ancestor,  I  use  it  be- 
cause it  means  just  what  I  want  to  say.  "Swap, 
to  strike  a  bargain" — with,  if  one 
Swapping  mav  divine  the  underlying  figure,  a 
congratulatory  slap  of  the  hand — 
suggests  a  new  form  of  barter,  of  spiritual 
barter,  which  is  all -too-prevalent  at  this  time 
of  social  investigation.  I  live  in  a  world  alive 
with  new  philanthropic  ideas  concerning  the 
duty  of  man  to  man,  and  I  am  amazed 
at  the  difference  between  these  and  the  old 
ones,  carefully  inserted,  at  the  point  of  the 
catechism,  into  my  own  youthful  mind.  I 
hear  the  young  exhorting  one  another  not  to 
follow  selfishly  natural  gift  or  inclination,  but 
to  apply  all  their  energies  to  the  direct  better- 
ment of  mankind;  I  hear  their  elders  con- 
gratulating themselves  that  they  have  aban- 
doned mere  home  cares  to  shoulder  the  bur- 
dens of  the  race.  It  seems  nowadays,  for  some 
reason,  the  duty  of  every  man  to  assume  the 
next  man's  responsibility,  face  his  dilemmas, 
fight  his  battles— for  what?  England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty;  that  is  out- 
grown;— America,  my  corner  of  America  at 
least,  expects  every  man  to  do  some  other 
man's  duty.  It  is  naturally  an  exciting  task; 
it  has  all  the  joy  of  experiment  to  try,  as  it 
were,  to  work  another  man's  muscles,  react  to 
stimulus  on  his  nerves,  respond  to  calls  at  his 
brain  centres.  Something  of  the  charm  of  play- 
acting goes  into  it,  perhaps  also  of  dual  per- 
sonality, and  the  fascinations  of  the  unknown 
attend  it. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  ultimate 
outcome  if  every  man  lifts  the  next  man's 
load.  What  is  to  become  of  his  own?  Too 
often  he  drops  it  upon  the  backs  of  friends  or 
by-standers  unable  to  assume  the  weight.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine,  in  a  fit  of  generosity, 
flung  her  whole  little  fortune  into  the  laps  of 


two  aged  people,  and,  as  a  result,  became  de- 
pendent upon  relatives  ill-fitted  for  the  charge. 
A  colleague,  grinding  with  me  at  the  mill,  sud- 
denly deserted  her  hard  task  to  tilt,  for  a  little, 
at  a  windmill,  and  fell  crippled  at  the  first  on- 
slaught. The  result  is  that  her  share  of  the 
grinding  has  been  added  to  my  own.  .  .  . 

Even  while  I  was  railing  in  this  fashion,  I 
myself  became  fired  by  a  vision  of  serving  as 
ministering  angel,  and  went  to  sit  by  the  sick- 
bed of  one  suffering  from  a  contagious  dis- 
ease, where,  I  dare  say,  I  was  nothing  but  a 
nuisance.  The  result  that  might  have  been 
expected  followed;  the  shoulders  upon  which 
the  double  duties  before  mentioned  have  now 
rolled  are  all  too  slender  to  carry  them.  "  Bear 
ye  one  another's  burdens,"  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful doctrine  ever  preached,  but  surely  a  stern, 
if  unexpressed,  prerequisite  is  that  we  shall 
not  drop  our  own,  and  apparently  few  of  us 
are  of  sufficiently  heroic  stature  for  both.  We 
all  know  people  eager  to  do  this  or  that  ser- 
vice, to  grant  a  favor,  to  do  anything  in  the 
world  except  their  own  duty.  I  can  remember, 
as  a  little  girl,  becoming  astonishingly  atten- 
tive to  aunts  and  older  sisters  just  about  the 
time  when  I  should  have  gone  to  dry  the 
dishes  or  to  prepare  my  lessons. 

I  have  always  supposed,' and  many  artists 
have  strengthened  the  supposition,  that  it  was 
a  point  of  honor  with  the  martyrs  of  olden 
time  to  hold  fast  each  to  his  individual  mar- 
tyrdom. I  have  respected  St.  Laurence  for 
sticking  to  his  gridiron ;  St.  Peter  Martyr  to  his 
severed  head;  St.  Catharine  to  her  wheel; 
St.  Sebastian  to  his  arrows.  The  martyrs  of 
the  present  day  are  pooling  their  interests, 
wishing  to  share  and  share  alike  duty,  symbol 
and  reward;  saintship  has  become  a  trust.  It 
is  as  if  St.  Peter  Martyr  grew  tired  of  his  gory 
head  and  handed  it  on  to  St.  Catharine,  St. 
Catharine  rolling  her  wheel  toward  St.  Sebas- 
tian, St.  Sebastian  flinging  his  arrows  to  St. 
Laurence.  Modern  martyrs  can  no  more 
cling  to  their  individual  properties  than  mod- 
ern college  youths  can  to  their  individual 
wardrobes.  No  doubt  change  is  pleasant, 
but  to  me  the  impressiveness  of  the  saints  has 
come,  not  so  much  from  the  special  instru- 
ment of  torture  which  each  holds  as  from  the 
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fact  that  he  does  not  drop  it.  Monotony  I 
have  always  considered  one  of  the  chief 
requisites  of  thorough  martyrdom,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  elect  nowadays  are  pict- 
uresquely trying  on  one  another's  halos  gives 
me  pause. 

One  would  not  lag  behind  the  developing 
instincts  of  the  race,  and  growth  from  a  too- 
deep-seated  individualism  is  welcome  to  us  all. 
In  watching  the  signs  of  the  times,  however, 
listening  to  lecturers  and  to  eager  discussions, 
one  cannot  help  wondering  if  the  change  is  not 
too  feverish  and  too  sudden.  Is  not  this  a  case, 
perhaps,  where  it  is  not  well  to  be  entirely  off 
with  the  old  love  before  being  on  with  the 
new  ?  What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  sud- 
den feminization,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of 
our  thought  in  regard  to  social  problems? 
The  instinct  of  womankind  to  dart  immedi- 
ately to  the  rescue,  no  matter  what  is  dropped 
by  the  way,  is  something  which  we  cannot 
spare,  but  it  can  hardly  serve  at  present  as  a 
basis  for  the  whole  social  structure;  as  one 
watches  its  pretty,  compassionate  freaks,  one 
is  compelled  to  confess  a  reluctant  admiration 
for  the  dull  masculine  fashion  of  standing  in 
place.  Speaking  as  one  who  lives  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  New  Thought,  I  confess 
that  its  most  earnest  advocates  seem  to  me 
astonishingly  ignorant  of  certain  simple  prin- 
ciples of  architecture,  the  necessary  depend- 
ence, for  instance,  of  stone  on  stone.  Imagine 
the  result  if  each  stone  in  an  arch  should  begin 
to  scramble  for  the  next  one's  place,  thinking 
to  do  better  service  there  I  Of  the  result  only 
the  earthquake  can  tell  us. 

It  is  part  of  my  unachieved  development, 
I  have  no  doubt,  but  I  cannot  get  rid  of  a  lin- 
gering idea  that  there  was  something  in  my 
father's  way  of  looking  at  things,  old-fash- 
ioned and  individualistic  and  outgrown  as  I 
now  know  it  to  be.  He  used  to  say  that  hu- 
man happiness  and  effectiveness  are  best 
achieved  by  finding  your  work  and  doing  it  as 
well  as  in  you  lies.  When  you  think  of  the 
world  of  nature,  and  of  the  relations  and  the 
harmonies  there,  you  are  almost  inclined  to  go 
back  to  this  forgotten  faith.  Should  the  thorn 
conceive  it  its  mission  to  bring  forth  grapes, 
the  thisde  to  sacrifice  itself  to  the  production 
of  figs,  should  all  the  fauna  and  flora  in  the 
chain  of  being  try,  with  the  noblest  motives, 
to  change  places,  we  should  be  at  a  pretty  pass, 
with  resultant  confusion  comparable  to  that 
in  the  world  of  thought  about  our  duty  here. 
To  be  what  you  are,  and  to  be  it  well — surely 


some  of  the  people  who  have  achieved  this 
have  left  deep  impress  on  the  world. 

Other  aspects  of  our  new  and  broader 
thought  perplex  me.  The  discovery,  for  in- 
stance, that  my  sins  and  those  of  my  fore- 
fathers are  social,  not  individual,  does  not 
keep  them  from  weighing  on  my  mind.  I  am 
forever  haunted  by  that  old  bogey  of  personal 
responsibility  for  conduct  which  I  know,  like 
Santa  Claus  and  the  Erl  King,  has  no  real  ex- 
istence. We  have  learned  to  trace  social  and 
physical  causes  and  effects;  we  can  demon- 
strate the  laws  which  brought  about  this  or 
that  wrong  condition  or  misdeed;  but  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  line 
of  thought  to  follow,  unless  we  can  confine 
it  strictly  to  our  neighbor's  conduct  and  not 
to  our  own.  It  is  excellent  doctrine  for  the 
looker-on,  but  very  bad  for  the  sinner;  we 
must  not  find  too  many  ways  of  tempering 
existence  to  our  shorn  selves.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  truth  in  regard  to  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  there  is  a  deep  challenge  in  the 
belief  that  the  human  will  is  free  and  account- 
able. Nothing  else  serves  as  so  deep  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  race,  so  vigorous  a  whip  and  spur. 

All  this  amounts  but  to  a  confession  that, 
the  more  I  see  of  the  new-fashioned  virtues, 
the  more  I  admire  the  old.  I  hear  the  proph- 
ets of  the  new  order  crying  aloud  in  the  market- 
place, and  I  cannot  help  wickedly  remember- 
ing how  many  of  them  have  failed  under  the 
old  law,  and  have  come  out  of  wrecked  homes 
to  testify  to  the  need  of  change.  As  I  hear  the 
loud  clamoring  for  this  and  that  larger  respon- 
sibility, certain  unforgotten  and  unforgetable 
faces  float  before  me,  of  those  who  had  as- 
sumed the  high  and  heroic  task  of  being  them- 
selves, and  their  best  selves.  I  shall  never  en- 
joy to  the  full  the  new  freedom  offered;  the 
old  notion  that  it  is  for  me  to  make  good  in  my 
special  task  will  not  let  me  be  quiet,  and  I  find 
the  social  conscience  no  substitute  for  my  own. 


EVERYBODY  knows  Talleyrand's,  if  it 
really  was  Talleyrand's,  condolence 
with  his  acquaintance  who  did  not 
know  how  to  play  whist — "what  a  sad  old 
age  you  are  laying  up  for  yourself."  Per- 
haps everybody  does  not  know  the  late 
George  Lanigan's  variant  of  the  philosopher 
who  met  the  bank  president  and,  inquiring 
whether  he  knew  how  to  pick  oakum,  and 
receiving  an  astonished  negative,  delivered 
the  classical  riposte,  "Ah,  quelle  triste  vieil- 
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lesse  vous  vous  preparez."   The  moral  is  that 

it  behooves  a  man  to  have  avocations  for  his 

„  ^.    ..     old  age,  to  lay  up  hobbies  against 

1  Hobbies  •         j  t-i_  •  i 

a  rainy  day.     This   is  a  counsel 

rather  opposed  to  strenuosity.  The  strenu- 
ous Sallust  lays  it  down :  "  Verum  enimvero 
is  demum  mini  vivere,  et  frui  anima  videtur 
qui  aliquo  negotio  in  tent  us,"  and  so  forth. 
That  is  the  ideal  which  has  of  late  been 
thrust  upon  us  more  importunately  than 
usual,  that  to  live  and  to  get  the  good  of  life 
you  must  be  intent  upon  some  job  of  work. 
And  doubtless  you  do  get  the  good  of  life  in 
that  way,  while  you  can  keep  it  up.  The 
dollar  hunter,  Yankee,  Scotchman  or  Jew, 
does  immensely  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  and  is  happier  in  his  busy  pursuit  than 
the  idler  who  pursues  nothing.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  But  in  the  first  place  we 
cannot  all  be  typical  Scotchmen,  Yankees 
•  or  Jews,  and  this  would  be  a  very  monotonous 
scene  if  we  were.  A  world  full  of  dragons 
in  their  prime,  that  tear  each  other  in  their 
slime,  were  mellow  music  matched  with  that. 
And  even  the  dollar  hunter  cannot  always 
be  dollar  hunting.  Without  disrespect  to 
later  voices,  Thomas  Carlyle  remains,  even 
for  this  generation,  the  leading  apostle  of 
strenuosity.  '  *  The  most  unhappy  of  all  men 
is  the  man  who  has  got  no  work  cut  out  for 
him  in  the  world  and  does  not  go  into  it." 
Here  is  the  modern  version  of  Sallust's  "ali- 
quo negotio  intent  us."  And  yet  it  is  Car- 
lyle who  has  recalled  to  us  our  Lempriere 
about  Midas  who  "got  gold  so  that  what- 
ever he  touched  became  gold,  and  he,  with 
his  long  ears,  was  little  the  better  lor  it." 
"What  a  truth  in  those  old  fables,"  pero- 
rates Thomas.  What  a  moral  he  himself 
furnished  in  his  own  "sad  old  age"  against 
excess  of  strenuosity,  whether  or  not  em- 
ployed (which  of  course  his  was  not)  in  dollar 
hunting.  Sent  down  to  Mentone  for  the  cli- 
mate, within  easy  access  of  great  works  of  art 
which  so  much  of  his  strenuosity  had  been 
spent  in  misprising  and  preparing  himself 
not  to  appreciate,  with  the  acute  pangs  of 
bereavement  added  to  the  chronic  troubles 
of  dyspepsia,  with  reading  become  difficult 
and  "  the  act  of  writing,"  as  he  confessed, 
irksome  and  distasteful,  what  was  there 
left  for  him?  If  he  had  only  relaxed  his 
strenuosity  enough — well,  even  to  learn 
whist!  A  fortiori  is  the  lot  of  the  dollar 
hunter  sad  when  he  is  divulsed  from  his 
"ticker,"  and  has  not  cultivated  himself  in 


the  appreciation  of  any  rival  music.  Midas 
has  no  employment  left  but  to  dissemble, 
very  unsuccessfully,  his  auricular  protuber- 
ance. Some  twenty  years  ago  an  observer 
meeting  a  great  "magnet"  of  that  time 
recorded  his  wonder  that  the  richest  man  in 
America  could  not  command  a  whisker-dye 
that  was  not  detectable  at  a  glance. 

Old  age  comes  to  all,  or  at  least  all  hope 
so,  and  the  means  of  diminishing  its  "tris- 
tesse"  are  or  should  be  interesting  to  all. 
Midas  has,  he  says,  "provided  for  his  old 
age."  But  in  fact  he  has  not  provided  for 
any  employment  for  his  old  age  except  feel- 
ing his  ears  and  dividing  himself  between 
fear  and  hope  whether  they  are  growing 
longer  and  hairier.  Very  likely,  intent  upon 
the  business  of  the  dollar  hunt,  he  has,  like 
the  unwise  man  of  Emerson,  "let  learning 
and  romantic  expectations  go  till  a  more  con- 
venient season,"  and  has  set  his  retirement 
from  activity  as  the  convenient  season.  But 
this  is  highly  fallacious.  The  avocations  and 
hobbies  which  are  to  alleviate  retirement 
must  have  been  sedulously  cultivated  in  the 
intervals  of  activity.  This  in  the  case  of  the 
successful  dollar  hunter.  But  how  about  the 
unsuccessful  ?  What  solace  is  there  for  him 
who  has  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  and  has  not  received  the  pottage? 
What  is  the  "Comfortress  of  Unsuccess"? 
"The  use  of  culture,"  observes  the  delight- 
ful author  of  "  Confessio  Medici,"  "is  not  to 
help  us  get  practice,  but  to  console  us  for  the 
want  of  practice ;  and  then  its  price  is  above 
rubies."  "Bishop  Blougram's  Apology," 
as  delivered  to  "Gigadibs  the  literary  man," 
and  conceived  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  man  of  this  world,  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
He  has  attained  and  enjoyed  his  success 

While  writing  all  the  same  my  articles 

On  music,  poetry,  the  fictile  vase 

Found  at  Albano,  chess,  Anacreon's  Greek. 

The  millionaire  who  has  so  many  interests 
as  these  may  be  accounted  happy,  much 
happier  than  the  strenuous  millionaire  who 
has  been  so  intent  "aliquo  negotio"  as  to 
hold  alien  from  himself  all  other  human  or 
humane  interests. 

In  his  repertory  of  avocations,  his  stable 
of  hobbies,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  heredi- 
tarily well-to-do  Briton  is  apt  much  to  ex- 
ceed the  more  strenuous  and  self-made 
American.  Thus  the  British  squire  in  Mr. 
Whiteing's  "Yellow  Van,"  being  inquired 
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of  by  his  American  guest  as  to  what  the 
neighboring  squires  "did,"  was  able  to  an- 
swer— 

Well,  let  me  see.  Torold's  rather  an  authority  on 
church  restoration ;  Nethercott  keeps  the  pack ;  Of- 
fley  never  misses  a  meeting  at  quarter-sessions; 
Rodeland's  very  keen  on  model  villages. 

It  would  be  hard  to  make  out  as  good  a 
showing  at  N**p*rt  or  T*x*d*.  The  retired 
millionaire  who  had  laid  up  even  one  of  these 
subsidiary  interests  might  be  accounted  hap- 
py, much  happier  than  the  retired  million- 
aire who  had  swallowed  the  gospel  of  strenu- 
osity  at  a  gulp,  ignoring  that  its  use,  like 
Bacon's  "some  few  powders,"  was  to  be 
chewed  and  digested. 


WHO  does  not  recall  with  pleasure 
more  than  one  passage  in  Alice's 
adventures  both  in  Wonderland  and 
after  she  passed  through  the  looking-glass  ?    It 
was  in  this  second  series  of  wanderings  that  she 
More  made  acquaintance  with  Humpty- 

Portmanteau        Dumpty,  who  declared  his  ability  to 
Words  interpret  any  poem  that  ever  had 

been  written  or  that  ever  would  be  written. 
(It  is  a  pity,  by  the  way,  that  Alice  did  not 
promptly  try  him  with  "The  Ring  and  the 
Book."  It  is  also  a  pity  that  the  late  Brown- 
ing Societies  never  elected  Humpty-Dumpty — 
Alice's  Humpty-Dumpty — as  an  Honorary 
Vice-President.)  Alice  propounded  to  this  in- 
terpreter of  lyric  enigmas  the  immortal  poem 
beginning 

"  '  Twas  brillig  and  the  slithy  toves." 

He  promptly  explained  that  slithy  meant  lithe 
and  slimy.  "  Lithe  is  the  same  as  active.  You 
see,  it's  like  a  portmanteau — there  are  two 
meanings  packed  up  in  every  word."  And  he 
later  elucidated  mimsy  as  made  up  of  fimsy 
and  miserable. 

It  was  of  malice  prepense  that  the  narrator 
of  Alice's  marvellous  misadventures  manu- 
factured these  portmanteau  words.  And  yet 
in  real  life  they  make  themselves  now  and 
again,  unconsciously,  and  often  most  felici- 
tously. In  the  Reconstruction  days  of  two 
score  years  ago  a  sable  legislator  of  South 
Carolina  howled  back  with  scorn  the  insin- 


uendoes  of  a  political  opponent.  Insinuendo 
is  a  good  word,  handy  on  occasion  and  to  be 
recommended  to  the  dictionary-makers  always 
in  quest  of  the  latest  linguistic  novelties.  And 
the  attention  of  these  fishers  of  phrases  may  be 
called  to  another  portmanteau  word  in  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones's  latest  comedy,  "Dolly 
Reforming  Herself."  The  play  is  a  charming 
example  of  light  comedy,  and  Dolly  is  a  charm- 
ing heroine.  She  abounds  in  feminine  fascina- 
tion; and  she  is  forever  coaxing  her  husband 
into  paying  the  debts  she  is  continually  incur- 
ring for  the  pretty  frocks  he  likes  to  see  her  in. 

But  she  goes  a  little  too  far  on  occasion,  and 
then  her  docile  husband  violently  revolts.  "I 
will  not  be  sweedled!"  he  cries  in  energetic  pro- 
test. And  her  father  promptly  asks,  "  What  is 
sweedled?"  To  which  the  indignant  son-in- 
law  responds  hody,  "Sweedling  is  sweedling! 
It's  part  swindling  and  part  wheedling/  It's 
what  every  d — ee — d  good-natured  husband 
like  me  has  to  go  through,  when  he's  fool 
enough  to  put  up  with  it."  Now,  sweedling 
is  a  good  word,  an  excellent  word,  a  much- 
needed  word.  I  thank  thee,  Jones,  for  teach- 
ing me  that  word!  And  yet  this  is  the  discov- 
ery of  an  Englishman,  although  one  would 
have  supposed  that  it  might  have  been  hap- 
pened upon  earlier  by  some  American  husband 
harassed  by  a  thoughtlessly  extravagant  wife. 

Two  other  little-known  linguistic  inventions 
there  are  which  deserve  the  praise  of  the  ad- 
vertisement in  that  each  of  them  may  be  called 
A  Felt  Want  Filled.  One  of  these  is  despiseryt 
as  a  differentiated  synonym  for  contempt;  it 
seems  to  convey  a  subtler  shade  of  meaning. 
And  the  other  is  interruptions,  which  is  cred- 
ited to  Lincoln.  He  is  reported  to  have  de- 
clared that  a  certain  member  of  his  cabinet  was 
"a  very  interruptious  man."  Dictionary- 
makers  please  copy.  Indeed,  the  compilers  of 
vocabularies  ought  to  Get  Busy,  now  that  Eng- 
lish is  the  mother-tongue  of  nearly  a  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  human  beings  and  now 
that  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  world-language, 
the  second  speech  of  all  educated  men  all 
around  the  globe.  Words  easily  get  used  up,  liv- 
ing as  they  do  from  hand  to  mouth.  Theirs 
is  a  strenuous  life,  and  their  ranks  must  be 
constantly  recruited  if  the  supply  is  to  be  kept 
equal  to  the  demand. 
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"Gossip,"  from  the  painting  by  Carl  Marr. 
Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.     By  permission. 


SOME  MODERN  GERMAN  PAINTINGS  AT 
THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 

IN  continuing  these  papers  on  modern  pict- 
ures at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the 
German  School,  which  will  include  those  of 
Dusseldorf  and  Munich,  will  be  reviewed  at  a 
moment  when  it  is  peculiarly  illuminating  to 
consider  it;  for  in  view  of  the  recent  temporary 
exhibition  of  the  German  Secessionists  the 
works  about  to  be  discussed  seem  more  or  less 
remote  in  both  subject  and  method.  For  it  is 
indeed  a  fact  that,  as  a  nation,  the  Germans 
have  been  slow  in  developing  on  the  practi- 
cally artistic  side;  and  when  other  countries 
had  passed  the  period  of  pompous  historical 
and  mythological  subjects,  and  those  even 
of  intimate  and  narrative  genre,  the  highest 
names  in  German  art  were  still  pursuing  the 
cut-and-dried  themes  of  ancient  history  or 
contemporary  romance. 

In  consequence  of  this  tendency,  and  be- 
cause the  Museum  has  not  carried  its  collec- 
tion into  the  immediate  present,  there  is  even 
less  to  note  of  vital,  legitimate,  painter-like 
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production  in  its  present  examples  of  this 
school  than  in  the  French  or  English  depart- 
ments which  also  are  not  brought  up  to  date. 
The  fact  remains  that  as  a  race  the  Germans 
do  not  express  themselves  so  fluently  through 
the  medium  of  paint  as  do  some  of  their  neigh- 
bors. They  are  more  literary,  philosophical, 
didactic.  Nature  does  not  exist  for  them  as 
a  beautiful  fact  to  be  interpreted  emotionally 
by  means  of  form  and  color.  They  have  often 
mistaken  their  medium  in  delivering  them- 
selves of  ideas  through  painting,  and  should 
have,  in  most  cases,  resorted  to  verbal  expres- 
sion. The  outside  world  did  not  seem  to  stir 
them  as  a  lovely  thing  of  sight  as  it  did  the 
French  or  English,  so  that  we  find  no  such 
faithful  recorders  of  nature  as  Constable,  nor 
such  imaginative  creators  as  Turner  in  the 
whole  range  of  German  landscape  art;  nor 
in  their  figure  painters  do  we  discover,  at  a 
corresponding  period,  such  searching  defini- 
tions of  character  and  form  as  have  been  left 
behind  by  Ingres. 

This  comes,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  the 
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"A  Wedding  Procession  in  the  Bavarian  Tyrol/'  from  the  painting  by  Wilhelxn  Ludwig  Friedrich  Riefstahl 
Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.    By  permission. 


German  mind  employs  painting  to  express  an 
incident,  a  historical  moment,  rather  than  in  its 
legitimate  province  as  a  purveyor  of  beauty. 
Indeed,  in  comparing  German  painting  of  this 
time  with  that  of  other  lands,  there  appears  to 
be  a  whole  world  of  sensitive  "seeing"  of  which 
these  painters  were  not  conscious. 

Let  us  note  some  of  the  important  works  and 
endeavor  to  show,  from  this  standpoint,  what 
is  missing  in  these  productions. 

To  begin  with,  remark  a  picture  by  Wilhelm 
von  Kaulbach,  that  successor  of  Peter  Cor- 
nelius who,  although  he  came  later,  did  not 
become  more  sincere  or  more  emancipating  in 
his  influence.  This  fact  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  progressive  tendency  in  French  art  where 
Ingres,  following  David,  struck  a  truer  note, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  noble  school  of 
drawing  and  of  form  which  has  been  a  blessing 
to  the  school  of  modern  France. 

This  work  by  Kaulbach,  entided  "Cru- 
saders Before  Jerusalem,"  is  symbolical  in  its 
idea,  of  studied  composition  and  arbitrary 
coloring — academic,  stilted  and  conventional; 
a  literary  subject;  an  illustration  rather  than 
an  artistic  conception  nobly  and  competently 
carried  out.  It  is  not  a  conception — an  inven- 
tion would  more  correcdy  describe  it;  and  in 
this  it  is  essentially  German. 

Piloty  is  of  much  the  same  class  of  mind, 
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judging  from  his  canvas,  "Thusnelda  at  the 
Triumphal  Entry  of  Germanicus  into  Rome"; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  he  who  painted 
it  was  regarded  as  the  deliverer,  the  colorist 
who  emancipated  German  art  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  cold  classicism.  Here  is  a  picture  of 
theatric  composition,  and  of  a  pictorial,  but 
not  of  a  picturesque  sentiment.  He  appears  in 
no  sense  the  liberator  that  Menzel  was,  who, 
born  earlier,  blazed  the  path  of  the  German 
realists  of  to-day.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  find 
no  example  of  this  prodigiously  skilful  and  ver- 
satile painter  in  this  collection;  for  in  subject 
he  was  very  modern,  touching  the  industries, 
amusements  and  daily  avocations  of  life  with 
a  vivacity  and  vigor  which  brought  them 
vividly  before  you.  Let  us  trust  that  it  is  a  link 
here  missing  in  the  evolution  of  the  art  of  this 
country  which  will  soon  be  restored.  A  few 
good  examples  of  this  brilliant  painter  would 
add  much  to  this  section  of  the  Museum. 

But,  in  default  of  such  interesting  work  as 
this,  let  us  continue  our  review  of  the  ma- 
terial at  hand,  and  to  illustrate  more  fully 
our  meaning  give  in  reproduction  examples 
of  certain  works.  These  canvases  show  talent 
of  no  mean  order,  many  of  them,  and  un- 
doubted skill;  but  it  is  all  of  a  studied  char- 
acter, lacking  in  spontaneity  and  feeling.  Take, 
for  instance,  Carl  Becker's  "Adelheid  and  the 
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Bishop  of  Bamberg."  This  is  a  scene  from 
one  of  Goethe's  plays,  and  it  is  literally  a 
scene;  in  a  note  made  before  the  picture  and 
while  in  ignorance  of  its  title  I  find  these  words: 
"another  tableau — a  'mise  en  scene,'  unfelt, 
perfunctory,  and  painted  largely  for  its  oppor- 
tunity of  still-life  rendering.,,  The  fact  of  the 
scene  appears  trivial,  but  the  sumptuousness  of 
the  interior  and  of  the  stuffs  and  textures  dis- 
played seems  to  warrant  the  impression  which 
suggested  the  above  note.  Although  painted 
with  a  certain  address,  it  is  in  no  way  distin- 
guished in  its  color  sense,  but  of  an  obvious 
and  heavy  color  scheme. 

There  is  more  true  freedom  in  stroke  and 
action,  and  purer  and  finer  color,  in  Adolf 
Schreyer's  "Battle  Scene,  Arabs  Making  a  De- 
tour." This  is  spirited,  of  a  knowing  chiaros- 
curo, and  rich  in  tone.  Here  one  misses  the 
vibrating  charm  of  Fromen tin's  Arabs,  but  that 
is  another  story,  and  the  work  of  another  tem- 
perament and  nationality.  It  may  be  enough 
to  say  that  this  is  a  handsome  picture  and  a 
good  Schreyer. 

Although  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  Munka'csy 
is  listed  with  the  German  school  and  is  prac- 
tically its  product.  His  "Pawnbroker's  Shop" 
is  a  sordid  subject,  but  more  "felt"  than  the 


examples  of  this  school  hitherto  mentioned.  It 
is,  however,  forced  and  false  in  its  effects  of 
values,  but  sober,  quiet  and  of  a  powerful  tone. 
Wilhelm  Ludwig  Friedrich  Riefstahl  gives  us 
"A  Wedding  Procession  in  the  Bavarian 
Tyrol."  This  is  a  little  wedding  scene  "placed" 
as  on  a  stage,  showing  a  vista  around  the  cor- 
ner of  a  chalet-inn,  in  which  the  church  shows 
in  convenient  proximity  to  the  fact — sweetly 
colored  mountains  in  the  distance,  but  bearing 
no  just  relation  to  the  crowd  of  villagers  and 
building  in  the  immediate  foreground,  and  in 
front  of  which  they  are  making  merry.  In  the 
light  of  the  painting  of  to-day  as  pursued  al- 
most everywhere  for  the  past  thirty  or  forty 
years  except  in  Germany,  and  now  beginning 
to  be  followed  there,  this  picture  is  of  the  past, 
dimode,  not  so  much  because  of  its  anecdotal 
story-telling  side,  but  by  reason  of  its  artificial, 
obvious,  unpainter-like  and  inartistic  char- 
acter. There  immediately  comes  to  mind  the 
genre  of  Jules  Breton,  who,  however  much  he 
painted  rustic  genre,  he  invested  whatever  he 
did  with  a  true  observation  of  nature,  not  only 
in  a  well-considered  composition  which  par- 
took of  a  kind  of  inevitable  disposition  of  the 
scene,  but  in  that  close  and  happy  recording  of 
the  tone  and  color  of  natural  effects  which  re- 


"Thusnelda  at  the  Triumphal  Entry  of  Germanicus  into  Rome,"  from  the  painting  by  Carl  Theodor  von  Piloty. 
Property  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.    By  permission. 
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vealed  a  sincere  love  of  the  outside  world  of 
sight.  It  must  be  assumed,  then,  that  the 
standards  of  painting  in  this  country  did  not 
exact  this,  that  the  German  vision  was  not  so 
sensitive  to,  or  had  not  yet  entered,  that  realm 
of  art  where  objects  exist  surrounded  by  the 
element  of  air  which  is  the  heritage  of  latter- 
day  painting. 

One  notes  a  tendency  to  break  from  this 
arbitrary  and  purely  pictorial  sentiment  in  a 
landscape  by  Oswald  Achenbach  in  his  "Near 
Naples:  Moonrise."  This  is  an  accomplished 
piece  of  painting  with  a  premonition  of  present- 
day  "seeing."  The  trees  and  herbage  are  not 
sufficiently  differentiated,  nor  is  the  tone  of  the 
twilight  road  subtly  felt;  but  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  give  the  dull  haze  of  a  hot  summer 
evening  and  the  effect  of  a  dusty  roadway  that 
bespeaks  a  temperament  sensitive  to  the  acci- 
dental effects  of  nature.  It  is  all  too  heavy  in 
touch  to  satisfy  the  close  observer  of  to-day, 
but,  as  has  been  said,  it  hints  at  the  finer  vision 
that  is  the  possession  of  modem  painting. 

Moving  on  to  still  more  modern  work,  maybe 
mentioned  "Gossip,"  by  Carl  Marr.  Here  is 
an  interior  in  which  is  discovered  some  charm- 
ing observation,  particularly  in  the  still-life 
accessories  to  the  scene.  These  two  peasant 
girls  spinning,  are  seated  in  a  room  into  which 
the  light  filters  through  a  low  window  curtained 
with  gauzy  white.  They  are  exchanging  con- 
fidences and  chatting,  but  it  is  the  prevailing 
tone  of  silvery  gray  managed  with  considerable 
subtlety  that  suggests  the  modernity  of  the  ar- 
tist's vision.  The  pots  of  blooming  flowers  in 
the  window,  relieved  against  the  white  cur- 
tains, are  of  an  observation  that  is  distinctively 
fine,  and  were  it  not  for  a  lack  of  mellowness 
in  the  general  tone  of  these  different  passages 
of  white,  there  would  be  little  to  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  this  canvas  as  a  whole.  As  it  is, 
it  indicates  a  wholesome  step  in  the  direction 
toward  which  German  art  is  now  tending. 

There  is  another  picture  here  by  Carl  Marr 
which  we  fancy  was  painted  earlier,  and  in  any 
case  it  shows  less  of  the  modern  spirit  in  its 
treatment,  and  was  probably  done  while  he 
was  still  under  the  domination  of  the  school  of 
Munich.  It  has  more  of  the  German  literary 
and  metaphysical  inspiration  and  less  of  the 
newer  sense  of  light.  The  title,  "The  Mystery 
of  Life,"  is  of  itself,  unless  productive  of  splen- 


did passages  of  painting  such  as  Delacroix 
often  displayed,  a  subject  more  for  verbal  de- 
scription than  for  an  essay  in  paint.  The 
dramatic  presentation  of  an  old  man  tired  of 
life  discovering  the  lifeless  body  of  a  young  girl 
which  has  been  tossed  up  by  the  sea  on  a 
gloomy  shore,  may  have  moved  the  painter  to 
some  academic  exercise  in  the  studio;  but  the 
result  is  neither  beautiful  nor  edifying,  the 
painting  not  impressive  because  the  splendid 
opportunities  of  a  faithful  study  of  natural 
effects  have  not  been  made  use  of.  It  savors  of 
the  studio  and  of  false  sentiment 

To  review  somewhat  our  point  of  view,  I  would 
not  be  misunderstood  by  leaving  the  impres- 
sion that  I  disapprove  of  German  painting  be- 
cause of  its  disposition  to  be  literary,  anecdotal 
or  illustrative  in  theme.  All  painting  at  all 
times  has  been  illustrative — story-telling,  if  you 
will.  It  is  the  lack  of  sound  painting,  sound 
observation,  sound  taste  and  judgment  which 
marks  most  of  these  subjects,  rather  than  the 
incidents  they  depict,  which  disappoint 

It  is  with  renewed  regret  that  the  absence 
is  marked  of  such  men  as  Leibl,  Lenbach 
and  Menzel  in  this  collection;  but  doubtless 
this  break  in  the  sequence  of  German  art  will 
sooner  or  later  be  remedied.  For  it  is  through 
these  more  progressive  men  that  we  will  the 
better  understand  the  movement  that  is  taking 
place  in  German  painting  to-day.  Although 
late,  this  nation  is  now  looking  out  with  new 
vision  on  the  natural  world;  and  it  may  be  in- 
deed that  of  the  recent  exhibition  of  their 
work  there  will  remain  behind  certain  examples 
which  the  Museum  or  some  public-spirited 
citizen  may  have  acquired  to  more  fully  com- 
plete the  story  of  an  art  which  is  too  meagrely 
represented  in  this  great  conservatory  of  the 
painting  of  all  nations.  Such  acquisitions  can- 
not be  urged  too  strongly;  for  we  have  so  lately 
had  proof  that  Germany  is  coming  into  its 
own,  artistically,  that  it  will  become  more  in- 
teresting as  time  goes  on  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  a  people  so  great  in  other  intellectual 
fields,  to  note  the  inevitable  capitulation  of 
that  citadel  of  art  which,  in  spite  of  long  years 
of  attack,  has  not  yet  wholly  yielded  to  the 
civilizing,  persistent  appeal  of  beauty  to  which 
other  countries,  not  remote  from  her,  have 
more  readily  done  homage. 

Frank  Fowler. 
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